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Wrrs the publication of this, the sixth, issue of the Official Year Book of the Union, it is 
possible to see in clearer perspective the effects of a better centralized system on the 
statistical and general intelligence service of the country. With the Office of Census and 
Statistics acting as a centralizing medium for one portion of the field and with the unfailing 
co-operation of the authorities responsible for the surveillance of other sections, it has 
become practicable to build up a body of information concerning South Africa which, in 
point of comprehensiveness and ready accessibility, is far ahead of anything achieved in 
the past. The present edition of the Year Book forms a convenient digest of this mass of 
inform tion, «nd in comparison with the first issue it affords an instructive me:sure cf the 
advance made in the interval of time represented by the two compilations. It must be 
repeated that the credit for this is due primarily to the operation of a more or less cen- 
tralized system of statistical and quasi-statistical collection, the success of which has been 
made possible not only by the existence of adequate legal machinery, but also by the 
voluntary co-operation of many official and public’ bodies. 

The sixth issue of the Year Book is distinguished from its predecessors by various 
changes in the arrangement of chapters, necessitated chiefly by the increased scope of the 
information involved. Separate chapters have been assigned to Forests, Fisheries, and 
Currency, Banking, and General Finance, now numbered respectively XVI, XVII, and 
XXV. The Native Affairs chapter has been largely rewritten and rearranged, and now, 
as Chapter X XVII, figures at the end of the specifically Union section of the Year Book, 
having regard to its character as a summary of the various distirctive phases of native 
life. 

Other features of the present edition which may be referred to are the following :— 

1. The use of graphs and maps in illustrating the text of the book has been further 
developed. 

2. A number of special articles have been included, among which may be men- 
tioned: ‘The History of Early Discovery and Exploration in South Africa, 
1652-1795”; “The Jewish Community in South Africa”; ‘“‘ The System of 
Leasing of Gold Mines”; and contributions on the Rand Refinery, the old 
Transvaal Mint, and the Pretoria Branch of the Royal Mint. 

3. The articles on the geology and the meteorology of the Union have been exten- 
sively revised. 

4. The chapters on Population, Vital Statistics, Commerce, and Irrization have 
been considerably amplified. In the case of the last mentioned, particulars 
have been given of various important irrigation projects and a full account of 
the water conservation works of the Cape Town Municipality and the Rand Water 
Board. 

5. A history of the “poor white’ problem has been included in the chapter on 
Labour and Wages, which has also been amplified in other directions. 


In order to make room for these and other extensions, certain sections of the book 
have been considerably reduced ; in such cases, suitable references to previous issues have 
been inserted. 

A special edition of this issue has been prepared for distribution in connection with 
the South African section of the British Empire Exhibition, 1924. 

Reference has already been made to the valuable co-operation received in the prepara- 
tion of the Year Book from outside sources, and grateful acknowledgment is once more 
recorded of this fact, which has alone made possible the wide range of information embraced 
in the volume. 

Appreciable assistance has also been rendered by those readers who have come for- 
ward with comments and suggestions, and in acknowledging these, the hope is expressed 
that this excellent practice will continue. 

The appendix to the volume, which will be found on page 1067, brings the information 
up to the latest possible date, particulars being given in certain cases of events which 
occurr d as recently as November, 1923. 

I have to record my appreciation of the part taken by Mr. L. Hotz, B.A., the Publications 
Officer of this Department, in the compilation and editing of this issue. 


C. W. COUSINS, 
Director of Census. 
Union OFFICE OF CENSUS AND STATISTICS, 
PRETORIA, 
3lst December, 1923. 
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CORRIGENDA. 


273, paragraph 11—list under heading “‘ Non-EHuropean’”’ should read— 
‘“‘ Bensonvale (Native)* 
* Blythswood (Native)+ 
“ Buntingville (Native)*,”’ and so on. 


305, end of paragraph (xi), for ‘‘ page 283” read “ page 301.” 
318, table (iii) (6), column IX, 1922, for “‘ 1684” read ‘‘ 1697.” 


559, table at top of page, 1919-20 column, second item, for “ 1,141,584” read 
** 1,141,548.” 


734, table (iii), Port Nolloth, 1922 column, read “0:06” for “0-26.” 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF UNION PROGRESS, 1891 TO 1922. 


Norz.—The table below is intended to provide a ready synopsis of South African progress 
in various directions during the period stated, and it has therefore been deemed advisable 


to exclude therefrom all but the most essential explanations of the figures given, 


Fuller 


particulars regarding the different items will be obtained on reference to the relative sections 


of this Year Book. 
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1 Cape only. 


2 Cape and Natal only. 

3 Through Cape Ports only. 

* Owing to the Anglo-Boer war, ti year 1901 has not been taken ; 1904 may be considered the 
first normal - year after that event. 


4 Not including Orange Free State. 
5° Excluding specie. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


STATISTICAL SERVICE AND SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 


§ 1. Statistical Service of the Union. 


1. Statistical Information prior to the Constitution of the Union.—Apart from the 
statistics collected at each census of population, the statistics published up to the constitution 
of the Union were those procured by various Government departments as an incident otf 
the ordinary work of their administration. Special mention may be made of the work 
of the Customs Statistical Bureau, established by the South African Customs Union in 
July, 1905, which gathered and published comprehensive statistics in regard to oversea 
trade and shipping for all the States in British South Afriva. Apart, however, from such 
sources of information as those mentioned, there existed no other organized means of 
obtaining statistics. When, therefore, the Union was constituted statistics were lacking in 
regard to many matters of essential importance to those concerned in the administration 
and development of the country. 

Particulars of early statistical information in South Africa are contained in previous 
issues (Nos, 1, 2, 3, and 4) of this Year Book. 

The following official publications indicate the principal sources of earlier statistical 
information for the territories now comprising the Union :— 


Cape of Good Hope ; Cape Statistical Register (1887-1911). 

Natal ; Departmental Reports (1896-1900); Blue Book of Natal (1890-1893) ; 
Statistical Year Book (1893-1909). 

Transvaal ; Staats Almanak voor de Zuid Afrikaansche Republieck (1897-1899); 
Statistics of the Transvaal (1902-1909) ; Transvaal Statistics (1902-1996). 


A table giving the date, of the taking of each census in the four Colonies now con- 
stituting the Union and of the first and subsequent censuses in the Union will be found 
in Chapter ITI. 


2. Statistics subsequent to the Constitution of the Union.— Amongst the operations of 

the central Government after the constitution of the Union, an effort was made to collect 

» all available statistics in a satisfactory form, and an annual statistical publication was issued 

in 1913, and has been continued in subsequent years, giving either in detail or in abstract 

such information as has been available. Owing, however, to the fact that legal authority 

for the collection of statistics was wanting, the work was found in many ways to be 

unsatisfactory, and, in 1914, the Union Parliament provided the necessary powers for a 

complete system of statistics by passing the Stutistics Act (No. 38 of 1914), empowering the 
collection and publication of statistics in respect of the following matters :— 

(a) population ; 
(b) vital, social, educational, and industrial matters, including rates of wages, cost 


of living, prices of commodities, and rents of habitations ; 
(c) local government ; 
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(qd) employment and non-employment ; 

(e) imports and exports ; 

(f) immigration and emigration ; 

(g) posts, telegraphs, and telephones ; 

(h) factories, mines, and productive industries generally ; 

(t) agricultural, horticultural, viticultural, dairying, pastoral, and fishing industries ; 
(j) banking, insurance, and finance ; 

(k) railways, tramways, shipping and transport ; 

(l) the tenure, occupation, and use of land; 


and any other matter prescribed by the Minister of the Interior. 


By the Statistics Amendment Act (No. 5 of 1919) authority was further granted for the 
issuing of regulations, if necessary, requiring particulars and information to be furnished 
by persons in prescribed areas or as to the addresses and occupations of persons or in respect 
of prescribed periods. 

The Census Act of 1910—the second Act passed by the Union Parliament—provided 
for the taking of a census in the year 1911 and in any subsequent year determined by the: 
Government. Section 34 (ii) of the South Africa Act, 1909, requires, for electoral 
purposes, that there shall be a quinquennial census of the European population. 


3. The Union Statistical Department.—For various reasons the Statistics Act was not 
promulgated until Ist April, 1917, but on that date a central Statistical Office for the Union 
was established. ‘I'he following is an enumeration of the main provisions of the Act :— 


(i) Provision is made for the appointment of an administering officer, and the 
Director of Census was appointed for the purpose, 

(ii) A Statistical Council is provided for, to consist of not less than four and not 
more than eight members. The function of the Council is to advise the Minister 
in regard to matters connected with the Act. 

(iii) Arrangements, if necessary or convenient, may be entered into with the Pro- 
vincial Administrations with a view to the collection of statistics by means of 
officers of such Administrations. 

(iv) Every person of whom information is required under the Act is compelled to 
supply it on demand. 

(v) Officers under the Act, for the purposes of inspection and making inquiries, 
are given powers of entry upon any land or premises upon or within which any 
industrial undertaking is carried on, or persons are employed. 

(vi) The Director of Census is required to compile, tabulate, and publish statistical 
returns obtained under the Act. 

(vii) Penalties are imposed upon an officer who— 

(a) puts an improper or offensive question to any person ; 

(b) asks, receives, or takes, in respect of or in connection with his employ-. 
ment under the Act from any person other than an authorized officer 
of the Government, any payment or reward ; 

(c) divulges, except as allowed by the Act, the contents of any form or 
return filled up or any information furnished, in pursuance of the Act. 

(viii) Persons supplying false information, forging any document, or infringing a 
regulation under the Act by making default are liable to punishment 

(ix) Every form, notice, or other document given or issued by an officer under the 
Act, is sufticiently authenticated if it bears the name of the issuing officer 
printed or stamped upon it. ane 

(x) Free postal service is provided for communications relating to the Act uispatched 
by or to an officer, when marked ‘“ Statistics. On His Majesty’s Service.” 

(xi) No entry in any return, book, register, or record made by an officer or private 
person is admissible in any legal proceedings, except upon a charge of an 
offence against the Act. ‘ 


4. Organization of Statistical Collection.—(i) General.—The principle involved in the 
statistical organization of the Union under the Statistics Act is that of centralization. The 
statistics of South Africa prior to the promulgation of this Act were open to arraignment 
amongst other things on the following grounds, viz. : The restricted and incomplete character 
of available statistics; the lack of coherence and common purpose; the unevenness of 
quality ; in many cases the lateness of their presentation and their inaccessibility ; the 
duplication of publication and the inevitable conflict occasionally resulting therefrom, due 
to the detachment of the various Government Departments concerned with statistics ; and 
the expense of production due to lack of skilled supervision and the absence of mechanical 
tabulating appliances. 

Centralization provides a remedy for the defects enumerated; and already a larg 
amount of co-ordination has been secured. Amongst certain operations for procuring statistic 
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in regard to which important information was previously lacking, the following may be men- 
ttioned as having bsen initiated by the Union Office of Statistics :— 
(a) A complete annual census of manufacturing industries. 
(b) A complete quinquennial and a less detailed annual census of agricultural and 
pastoral production. 
(c) Investigations in regard to rates of wages, hours, and conditions of labour, 
wholesale and retail prices, variations in the cost of living and kindred matters. 
‘On the advice of the Statistical Council further branches of public statistics, including 
the subjects of banking, rates of exchange, insurance and general finance are obtained. 
The series of publications initiated has included The Official Year Book of the Union giving 
the substance of all available statistics and official information; Quarterly Abstracts of 
Statistics and Monthly Bulletins designed to bring the information in the Year Book up to 
the latest possible date; and sectional publications and monographs giving in greater 
detail from time to time the results of the various census operations and statistical investi- 
gations conducted by the Office. The Office of Census and Statistics is also charged with 
the duty of conducting the quinquennial censuses of population called for by the South 
Africa Act. (See paragraph 2 above.) 
It should be noted that the following Departments undertake sectional statistics on a 
considerable scale as regards the subjects indicated, viz. :— 


dstomithe Deparsment. . 2.0 6s. ee ce ee ees External Trade. 
Mines Deparements. 255... ee eee Mineral Production. 
Railways and Harbours Department..... Transportation. 


(ii) The Statistical Council—The Statistical Counc'l as recon stitut:d after November, 
41921, was as follows :— 
Statutory Members: 

Sir Johannes van Boeschoten. 

Professor R. A. Lehfeldt, D.Sc. 

Professor W. A. Macfadyen, M.A., LL.D. 

Dr. G. D. Maynard, 0.B.E., F.R.C.S.E., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. (Lond.). 

Messrs. Duncan Eadie. 
J. G. van der Horst. 
Robert Niven. 


Chairman: CO. W. Cousins, M.A. (Director of Census). 
Official Members: | 
Messrs. P. J. du Toit, Secretary for Agriculture. 
(Alternate: Col. G. N. Williams, D.S.0., Under-Secretary for Agriculture.) 
W. Marshall, Financial Adviser to the Railways and Harbours Administration. 
J. G. de Beer, Customs Department. 


(iii) Office of Census and Statistics.—The office of Census and Statistics is organized 
as follows :— 

Administration.—This Section is concerned with the gencral executive work of 
the office. 

Population.—This Section deals with the quinquennial population census, Vital 
Statistics and statistics of Migration and Hospitals. 


Judicial.—Statistics of crime and penology, insolvencies and divorces are collected 
and tabulated. 


Prices.—Monthly quotations are collected from a large number of towns in the 
Union in respect of retail prices of commodities, and the results provide a series of 
monthly, quarterly, and annual figures relating to prices and price variations. Quarterly 
quotations are also obtained in respect of wholesale prices in the Union. 


Production.—This Section is responsible for the censuses of (a) Agricultural, Pastoral, 
and Fisheries Production (annual and quinquennial). (6) Manufacturing Production 
(annual). (Statistics of Mining Production are produced monthly and annually by the 
Government Mining Engineer.) 


Social and Industrial Statistics.-—Statistics are compiled in regard to labour and wages, 
insurance, local government, charitable institutions, private schcols, and a variety of 
miscellaneous subjects. 


Tabulation.-In this Section is undertaken the general work of statistical tabulation 
for all sections of the office by means of electrical machinery. The utilization of machinery 
obviously tends to economy, and the equipment will serve an increasingly useful purpose 
as providing in a central office for the tabulation of departmental Government statistics 
other than those specifically undertaken by the Office of Census and Statistics. 


Compilation and Computing.—This Section deals with the work of compilation and 
computing for various sections of the office, including expert tabulation by hand or by 
machines (other than electric machines), and ali calculations by machine or otherwise. 
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Publications.—The work of this Section includes the production of the Official Year 
Book of the Union and other publications of the Office of Census and Statistics. This Section 
is also responsible for the Library of Statistics, representing a large collection of general 
statistical information; and for the revision of the sections dealing with South Africa in 
a number of annual and other publications issued by publishing firms in South Africa, 
Great Britain, and elsewhere. The editing of the annual reports of most Government 
Departments is centralized in this Section. 

In regard to a large number of the operations involved in the system of statistical 
organization above indicated the sections named are responsible for the crganization of 
field collection, which involves in every case a very large amount of labour. For certain 
purposes, such as the censuses of agriculture and manufactures, the Union Police Force 
supplies the necessary field machinery in a most adequate manner. The police organization 
covers every part of the country and has been perfected to such an extent that for any 
operations of this kind it.is able to render efficiently a service which otherwise would in any 
event involve a very heavy annual expenditure from public funds and would never be as 
efficient. Unfortunately the circumstances inevitably surrounding a population census 
render it impossible to utilize the assistance of the Police Force in this connection to any 
very great extent, with the result that a complete system of field organization has to be 
improvised on the occasion of each census, involving in the Union, as in almost all other 
countries, a very serious but unavoidable item of public expenditure. 


5. Government Publications.— Lists published by the Government Printer, Pretoria» 
enumerate the more important publications of the Government, including a number of 
periodical reports and publications, reports of Commissions and other special reports, the 
records of Parliament and reports of Select Committees of Parliament, the reports, records, 
and other publications of the various Provincial Administrations. A volume containing 
abridged versions of the annual reports of most Government Departments in the Union 
is issued by the Government Printer. Separate reports are published by the following : 
The Government Mining Engineer, the Public Service Commission, the Director of Irrigation, 
the Commissioner for Inland Revenue, the Public Debt Commissioners, the Trade Cém- 
missioner (London), and the General Manager of Railways and Harbours. A number 
of interesting publications of the South African Railways are obtainable from the Publicity 
Branch. The third issue of this Year Book contained a list of these and other publications 
up to the year 1919. Considerations of space prevent the continued inclusion of this 
information. 


6. Other Publications.—The list hereunder enumerates the principal publications 
of a periodical or special character issued in the Union by public and official bodies and 
societies and by publishing companies :— 

(a) Year Books, Directories, and General Works of Reference— 
Official Year Book of the Union of South Africa. 
South African Municipal Year Book. 
South and East African Year Book and Guide ((/nion-Casile Company). 
South African Who’s Who (Ken. Donaldson). 
Official Directory of Industrial Establishments. 
Directory of South African Manufacturers, 1921 (South African National Union). 
Federation of British Industries—Annual Reports on British South Africa. 
Hortor’s Diary and Law List for South Africa. 
(b) Agriculture, Industries, and Commerce. 
Periodicals— 
Journal of the Department of Agriculture (Official). 
The Sun and Agricultural Journal of South Africa. 
Journal of the Western Province Agricultural Society. 
Die Boere Koerant—The Farmers’ Gazette (Transvaal Agricultural Union), 
South African Sugar Journal. 
South African Dairyman and Live Stock Journai. 
The South African Bee Journal. 
Natal Farmers’ and Agricultural Gazette. 
The Farmers’ Weekly. 
The Farmers’ Advocate. 
Die Landbouw Weekblad. 
South African Fruitgrower and Smallholder. 
South African Gardening and Country Life. 
South African Irrigation Department Magazine. 
Journal of Industries (Official). 
Industrial South Africa (with which is incorporated the South African Commerce 
and Manufacturers’ Record.) 
African Trades Journal. 
South African Mining Review. 
South African Mining and Engineering Journal. 
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South African Engineer and Electrical Review. 

The Architect, Builder, and Engineer. 

The African Footwear and Leather Journal. 

African Draper and Outfitter. 

South African Proprietary Articles Trades Association Monthly, Chemist and 
Druggist. 

The African Chemist and Druggist. 

South African Stationery and Trades Journal. 

South African Printer and Stationer. 

Chambers of Commerce Journals (Cape Town and Pretoria). 

South African Railways and Harbours Magazine. 

South African Storekeepers’ and Shipping Journal. 

National Bank of South Africa—Monthly Trade Reports. 

Standard Bank of South Africa—Monthly Review. 

South African Banking Magazine. 

Insurance, Banking, and Finance. 

Dunn’s Gazette. 

Miscellaneous Reports— 

Crop Reports of the Department of Agriculture (Official). 

Agricultural Societies. 

H.M. Trade Commissioner for South Africa. 

Chambers of Commerc . 

Transvaal Chamber of Mines. 

Monthly Report on Trade of British South Africa (Departmentlof Customs and 
Excise). 

Annual Report on Trade and Shipping (Department of Customs and Excise). 

Monthly Report on Mining Statistics (Department of Mines and Industries). 


(c) Labour Questions— 
Periodicals— 
South African Master Builders’ Federation Journal. 
Amalgamated Society of Wood Workers—Monthly Report. 
The South African Worker. 


(d) Libraries, Museums, Learned Societies, etc.-— 

Annual Reports of Libraries. 
Annals of the South African Museum, 
Annals of the Transvaal, Natal, and other Museums. 
Royal Observatory—Publications, 
Union Observatory—Circulars, 

* South African Journal of Science. 
Journals of the South African National Union (1908-11). 
Medical Journal of South Africa. 
South African Medical Record. 
The South African Institute for Medical Research—Publications. 
Geological Society of South Africa—Transactions. 
Chemical, Metallurgical, and Mining Society of South Africa. 
South African Institute of Electrical Engineers—Transactions and Journal, 
Journal of the South African Institute of Engineers. 
Engineering in South Africa. 
Journal of the Institute of Land Surveyors of Transvaal. 
South African Law Journal. 
Journal of the Institute of Bankers, 
Child Welfare Association—Report. 

(e) General— 

Juta’s Daily Reporter (Law Courts). 
Monthly Summary of Decided Cases in the Supreme Court of South Africa (Official). 
Manual of Criminal Procedure (Official). 
Manual for Justices of the Peace (Official). 
Mayor’s Minutes and Municipal Year Books. 
Valuation Rolls. 
Municipal By-Laws. 


§ 2. Records and Bibliography. 


1. Archives.—For many years prior to the constitution of the Union the Government 
of the Cape of Good Hope maintained a keeper of the archives, whose time was entirely 
employed in examining, indexing, and supervising the binding of the records relating to 
the Dutch occupation up till 1806. The Jater records were not in his charge. In the 
Transvaal an Archives Branch of the Colonial Secretary’s Department was constituted 
soon after the establishment of Crown Colony Government in 1902, to take custody of 
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amd examine that portion of the South African Republic records which was ‘preserved in 
the late State Secretary’s Department, and such other records 4s might ‘be collected. The 

- records referred to were in a fairly complete condition and in a good state of preservation. — 
An important work which was carried out subsequently was the translation into English 
of the Executive Council Resolutions, and the preparation of an. English index. The 
English translation and index were printed. Neither in Natal nor in the Orange Free State 
was there a specially constituted Archives Department. Since the ‘constitution of the 
(Union work in arranging and indexing the archives has been continued, partly in the ample 
accommodation provided in the Union Buildings in Pretoria, and partly in the Parliament 
Buildings and the new Supreme Court Buildings in Cape Town. There ‘are also archives 
retained in Pietermaritzburg and Bloemfontein. 

In 1918 the Government appointed ‘an Archives ‘Commission ‘to supervise the publica- 
tion of a portion of the archives and to recommend from time to ‘time the steps ‘considered 
desirable for the collection, preservation, and distribution of all written matter bearing on 
the past history and records of South Africa. 

Act No. 9 of 1922 gave statutory authority ‘to this Commission and made provision 
venerally for the custody and control of the public archives of the Union. A chief archivist 
was appointed and archives depots were created. 

In terms of the Public Archives Act, 1922, the following were appointed members of 
the Archives Commission :—Sir James Rose-Innes, K.C.M.G., K.C.; ‘the Rt. Hon. J. X. 
Merriman, P.C., M.L.A.; A. C. G. Lloyd, Esq.; ‘C. A. van Niekerk, Esq., MUL.A.; E. G. 
Jansen, Esq., M.L.A.; Dr. F. V. Engelenberg; Professor L. Fouché, B.A., Thiet. Litt.D. ; 
C. T. M, Wilcocks, Esq., M.L.A.; Professor E. A. Walker, M.A.; and Professor 8S. F. N. 
fae, B.A., Ph.D. . 

[Previous issues (Nos. 1, 2, and 3) of this Year Book contain notes on the Archives in 
each of the four Provinces of the Union, and on other similar records. ] 


2. Select Biblicgraphy.—The subjoined list gives the names of a few of the more 
important works published in relation to South Africa up to 1919, and indicates some of the 
zources of information available. Works published since 1919 are enumerated in the next 
paragraph. : 





SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY, ON SouTH AFRICA. 
WorxS PUBLISHED TO 1919. 
Antiquities, Philology, and Folklore— 
.Peringuey (L.)—Stone Age of South Africa. Cape Town: 1911. 
Bleek and Lloyd.—Specimens .of Bushman Folklore. London: 1911. 
Pettman (C.)—Africanderisms. London: 1913. 


Meinhof (C.)—Introduction to'the Study of African Languages. London: 1915. 
Bosman (D. B.)—Afrikaans en Maleis-Portugees. 1916. 
Bibliography— 
Hollway (N. C. 8.)—Bibliography of Books relating to South Africa. In J'ransactions 
of the South African Philosophical Society ; Vol. X, Part 2. Cape Town: 1898. 
‘ Mendelssohn (8.)—South African Bibliography; 2 vols. London: 1910. 
Theal (G. McC.)—Catalogue of Books and Pamphlets relating to Africa south of the 
Zambesi. Cape Town: 1912. 
Bolus and Macowan.—Bibliography of South African Botany. 
Wilman (M.)—Bibliography of South African Geology. 


Natural Sciences— 
Harvey and Sonder.—Flora Capensis, 1859 (continuing). ‘ Hd. by Sir Wm. T. 
Thistleton-Dyer. 
Bolus (H.)—Icones Orchidearum, 1893-1913. 
Haagner and Ivy.—Sketches of South African Birdlife. London: 1908. 
Gilchrist (J. D. F.)—South African Zoology. Cape Town: 1911. 
Fitzsimons (F. W.)—Snakes of South Africa. Cape Town: 1912. 
Horsburgh (Boyd)—The Game Birds and Water Fowls of South Africa. 4 Parts. 
Marloth (R.)—The Flora of South Africa; Vols. I to IV. Cape Town: 1913-15. 
Marloth (R.)—Dictionary of the Common Names of Plants. Cape Town: 1917. 
Bews (J. W.)—The Grasses and Grasslands of South Africa. Pietermaritzburg: 1918. 
History— ; 
Theal (G. McC.)—History and Ethnography ; 8 vols. London: 1907-10. 
Cory (G. E.)—Rise of South Africa; Vols. 1, ll and If. London: 1910(continuing). 
Worsfold (W. B.)—Union of South Africa.e London: 1912. 
Worsfold (W. B.)—Reconstruction of New Colonies under Lord Milner; 2 vols. 
London: 1913. 
Tilby (A. Wyatt)—South Africa; 1486-1913. London: 1914. 
Fouché (Leo)—Dagboek van Adam Tas. London: 1914. 
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Lucas (Sir C. P.)—Historical Paes of the British Colonies: South Africa. 

Part I, History, revised by Sir C. P. Lucas, and Part II, Geographical, revised by 
A. B. Keith. Oxford:: 1915, 

Lucas (Sir'€. P.)—Historical Geography of the British Dominions; Prt IY. 
London : r I915. 

Calvert (A. F.)}—South-West Africa. London: 1915. 

Botha. (C. Grakam)—Guide to Documents in Cape Archives, Cape Town: 1918. . 

Eybers (G. W.)—Select Constitutional Documents: [lustrating South African Hisoory, 
1795-1910. London: 1918, 

Pairbridge (D.)—History of South Africa. Oxford: 1918. 

Ritchie (Professor W.)—History of the South African College ; 2 vols: Cap: Town: 191& 

Botha (C. Graham ):—The Freneh Refugees at. the Cape. Cape Town: POL‘. 


Biographies.— 
Molteno (Sir J. C.)—by P. A. Molteno, 2 vols. London: 1900. 
Grey (Sir G.)—by G. ©. Henderson. London: 1907. 
Rhodes (CG. J.)—by Sir L. Mitchell; 2 vols. 1910. 
Rhodes (C. J.)—by Sir T. E. Fuller. London: I[910. 
Hofmeyr (J. H.) (Onze Jan)—by J. H. Hofmeyr and F. W. Reitz. Cape Town: I91s. 
Gill (Sir D.)—by G. Forbes. London: 1916. / 
Botha (General L.)—by H. Spender. London: I'916, 
Levi (N.)—Jan Smuts. London: F917. 


Descriptive, Political, and Social— 
Little (James Stanley)—South Africa: A Sketch-book of Me», Manmens and Facts: 
London: 1884 
Bryce (Viscownt)—Impressions of South Africa. London: 1899 
Buchan (J.)—The African Colony. London: 1903. 
Fife (H. H.)—South Africa of To-day: London: [911]. 
Markham (V. R.)—The South African Scene. London: 1913. 
Hofmeyr (J. H.)—History and Control of National Debts. Cape Towns: Ivis. 
Rilpim (R.)—The Old Cape House. Cape Town: 1918. 
Nathan (M.)—The South African Commonwealth. 1919. 


Labour Questions, Immigration, ete.— 
Roper (E. R.)—Land Banks for South Africa. Cape Town: 1912. 
Macdonald (A. J.)—Trade, Politics,,and Christianity in Africa and the East. ‘London ; 
1916. 
Transvaal Indigency Commission Report. Cape Town: 1912. 
Report of Select Committee on White Labour. Cape Town: 1913. 


* Mines— 
Williams: (Gardner F.)—The Diamond: Mines of South Africa. New’ York : 1902. 
Wagner (P. A.)—Diamond Fields: of: Southera Africa, Johannesburg: 1914. 
Wagner (P. A.)—Geology and Mineral Industry of South-West Africa. Pretoria: 
1916, 
Mines of Africa.—London: Annually. 
Lehfeldt (R. A.j)—Goid Pricesiand the Witwatersrand bondow: 1914. 


Native Questions and Native Races— 
Fritsch. (G)—Die. Eingeborenen Siid Afrikas. Buzeslau:, 1872. 
South: African: Native Races: Committee, Nativesi of South Africa: Their Economic 
and Social Condition. London: 1901. 
Stow (G.. W.)—Native Races of South Africa. London.:. 1905. 
South African Native Races Committee—South Afriean Natives: Their Progress and 
Present, Condition. London: 1909. ; 
Evans: (M., Si)}—Black and. White. in South-Kast Africa, 
Theak (G@. Me€.)—Yellow: and. Dark Skinned. People of Africa, south of: the. Zanbesi.. 
London: 1910. 
Gibson (Ji. Y.)—The Story of. the Zulus.. London: 1910. 
Plaatje (S. T.)—Native Life in South Africa. London: 1910. 
Junodi (H. A.)—lLife of a South African, Tribe; 2. vols. Neuchatel: 1912-13. 
Stevens (H., J.. C.)—White and. Black. London: 1914. 
Werner (\A.. 8.) —The Bantu Languages. London: 191% 
Geography— 
Stanford (Ed.)—Compendium of Geography—Africa. (A. H. Keane.) London : 1895. 
Lucas (Sir C. P.)—Geography of South: and Hast Africa, London: 1913. 











* For a full ani pe ae of the mineral. resources of South Africa reference may be made to (bapber 
XVIII oi this. Year Bo 
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Union— 
Brand (R. H.)—The Union of South Africa. Oxford: 1909. 
South African National Convention—Minutes of Proceedings, ete. Cape Town: 1911. 
Walton (Sir E. H.)—Inner History of the National Convention. Cape Town: 1912. 


3. Recent Publications in Relation to South Africa.—The subjoined list gives the 
names of works selected from the more important publications in relation to South Africa 
from the year 1920. 

The first four numbers of this Year Book contain fuller bibliographies, giving names 
of works issued from 1910 to 1919. For more detailed records reference may be made 
to the South African Public Library at Cape Town (probably the most comprehensive), 
the State Library at Pretoria, and other similar institutions. 


PUBLICATIONS IN RELATION TO’ SouTH AFRICA ISSUED SINCE 1920. 


» 


Dawbarn (Charles)—My South African Year. iondon: 1921. 

Fairbridge (D.)—Historic Houses of South Africa. Cape Town: 1922. 

Lehfeldt (Prof. R. A.)——The Natural Resources of South Africa. Johannesburg: 1922. 

Lloyd (A. C. G.)—A ‘ist of the serial Publications available for consultation in the Librarics 
and Scientific Institutions of the Union of South Africa. Cape Town: 1921. 

Preller (G. S.)—Voortrekkersmense. Cape Town: Vol. I, 1918; Vol. II, 1920; Vol. III, 
1922. 

Williams (B.)—L'fe of Rhodes. London: 1921, 

Van Riebeeck Society. De Mist (J. A.)—-Memoravdum on the Cape. Cape Town: 1920. 

Van Riebseck Society. Mentzel (O. F.)—Description of the Cape. Cape Town: 1921. 

Walker (Prof. E. A.)—Historical Atlas of South Africa. Cape Town: 1922. 

Colvin (Ian)—Life of Jameson; 2 vols, London: 1922. 

De Kock (Dr. M. H.)—Analysis of the Finances of the Union. Cape Town: 1922. 

De Kock (Dr. M. H.)—State Cwnership in South Africa. Cape Town: 1923. 

Leppan (H. D.) and Bosman (G. T.)—Field Crops in South Africa. Johannesburg ; 1923, 





$3. The Earliest Records of South Africa up to the First British 
Occupation, 1652 to 1795.* 


The early records of South Africa have passed through the same phases as those of most 
civilized countries. At one period or another their custody, care, and preservation have 
been neglected, with the result that they have suffered to some extent. In earlier times 
unrestrained access to them has meant that some have gone astray, and the indifference 
of official custodians has resulted in‘:many being destroyed as worthless. But there is a 
brighter side to this picture—the period when the country realized the valuable heritage 
which it has in possessing these muniments of bygone days, although often this awakening 
has been unable to repair the loss which has been sustained. However, not quite half a 
century ago the earliest records of this country were rescued from further depreciation, 
which has meant that now South Africa is possessed of a collection of which most countries 
ean be proud. 

It may be remarked with all sincerity that ‘the care which a nation devotes to the 
preservation of the monuments of its past may serve as a true measure of the degree of 
civilization to which it has attained.” 

The earliest period of which the records of South Africa deal relates to the days of the 
Dutch East India Company, from 1652 to 1795. These records supply the basis for the 
history of the Company at the Cape, of the general administration of its own affairs as well 
as that of the Cape Colony, of the early development of the country, and of the social and 
economic condition of the people, as well as the foundation for all branches of South Africa’s 
early history. Amongst the most important classes of archives is the one dealing with 
the administration of the Government. The administration was placed under a Governor 
and his ‘‘Raad van Politie”’ or Council of Policy. The latter, presided over by the 
Governor, had legislative, executive, and administrative powers. At one time it exercised 
judicial functions, but these were committed to the Court of Justice. The Council of Policy 
made laws for the internal administration of the Colony, levied taxes, appointed servants 
of the Company to civil situations, and granted lands in freehold and gave them out on 
lease. Copies of all its proceedings were sent to Holland and Batavia, and its actions were 
subject to the veto of the authorities there. 





_ * By C. Graham Botha, Chief Archivist of the Union. For a detailed account of the records which 
exist, see “* A Brief Guide to the Various Classes of Documents in the Cape Archives, 1652-1806,” by 
the same author, Some reference to the archives of the Union is contained in § 2 of this chapter (supra). 
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The resolutions of this Council form one of the most important classes of the Cape 
archives. While they contain matters relating to the Company's Gown aflairs, there are 
debates and resolutions on subjects of the utmost importance relating to the colonists, the 
growth of the Colony and its general history, which are of permanent value. 

The incoming and outgoing letters of the administration form another important class. 
They contain the interchange of correspondence with the Seventeen, or Directurate of the’ 
Dutch East India Company in Holland, the Governor-General and Council at Batavia, in’ 
whom was vested the supreme Government of the East Indies, the -heads of the various. 
stations and factories of the Company, the principal officers of the ships calling at the Cape, 
the local bodies and boards, the Company’s officials and private individuals here. From 
time to time the Seventeen appointed commissioners to visit the Company’s stations and 
to examine into its affairs. 

These commissioners were instructed to adjust any abuses and report on their 
inspection. They were sometimes given extensive powers and authority, and could make 
such alterations as they deemed necessary for the welfare of the community and the interests 
of the Company. The reports of commissioners, which are still preserved in the archives, 
give much information on the social condition of the people, on the trade and finance of the 
Company, and on the political and local government of the Cape. As a rule, the commissioners 
handed to the head of the Government here written instructions for his observation, which 
related to the Government, its officials, and the colonists. These instructions are very 
valuable, as well a: the instructions issued by the Seventeen and the Governor-General and 
Council at Batavia to the Cape. The instructions and commissions issued locally to various 
officials also form an important link with this series of records. 

There is one series of papers of this period which gives minute details of events in the 
Colony. This is the Dag Register or Journal, which was kept by the Government as well 
as by the officials sent out into the interior whether on a trading expedition to the natives 
or to inquire into any matter. It was kept in compliance with an order of the Seventeen 
issued to its various stations as far back as 1622. From this sourve we are able to ascertain 
particulars of passing events as from no other. Several of these Journals are wanting 
in the collection, but it is owing to the system of sending copies of documents to the 
authorities in Holland that verbatim copies have been made to supply what is missing. 

The statute law of the Cape was (+) the local proclamations or “ placaaten ”’ passed by 
the Governor and Council and duly promulgated,-and (5) the statutes cf Batavia which 
were issued by the States-General, the Seventeen, and the Governor-General and Council 
of Batavia, and were applicable to the possessions of the Dutch East India Company. 
The first are in original, and the second are copies. They are to be found in the collection. 

The further documents which fall under the class of the Council of Policy are those 
which were passed before the Secretary of that Council. Many of these are of a notarial 
nature, a number relate to the Company’s affairs and to the burghers or citizens of the 
Colony. There is also a series of petitions or memorials to the Government from the 
Company’s servants, private individuals, public offices, and papers relating to the Burgher 
Council (the municipality of the day), and the Company’s servants, and copies of lists 
of the later, as well as of burghers resident in the country. 

The next class of records which deserves attention is those of the Court of Justice. 
The Dutch carried their laws and customs with them to their colonies and dependencies 
abroad. From 1652 to 1828 few changes were made in the general administration of justice 
at the Cape. The Court of Justice was the Superior Court of the Colony, and sat at Cape 
Town. It took cognizance of civil and criminal cases, and was an appeal court to the 
judgments of the inferior courts. The Court had jurisdiction in causes of possession, in 
matrimony, in actions brought by or against receivers of public revenue or public boards, 
in deciding questions of jurisdiction between the different districts of the Colony, in causes 
of prize or booty captured in war by vessels of the Dutch or sailing under commission of 
marque, and, finally, in actions between inhabitants of the Colony and masters of ships, 
seamen, and passengers belonging to any ships anchored in the Cape roadsteads or bays, 
without any exception whatever. Up to 1656, judicial matters were dealt with by the 
Council of Policy, but in this year it was decided that when it sat as a court of justice and 
military court it was to consist of the Commander of the Settlement, five members, and a 
secretary. Up to 1734 the Governor sat as president of this Court. In 1786 the Court was 
remodelled when the number of members was equalized by having six officials of the Company 
and six burgher councillors, under the presidency of a member of the Council of Policy. 
As early as 1657 the burgher community had representatives on the bench when any of their 
number was concerned. From the members of the Court commissioners were appointed. 
Before them all transfers of landed property and mortgage bonds were passed.* In civil 
vases they took evidence, administered oaths, and made personal inspection of lands and 
buildings about which any action arose. They endeavoured as far as possible to -bring 
the case to an amicable end if they saw that it could be done without going before the fuil 
Court. They also held inquests on the bodies of persons who had been murdered, died 


\ 





* These records are under the custody of the Registrar of Deeds, Cape Town. 
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suddenly, and had committed suicide. The principal records of the Court of Justice during 
the period 1652-1795 which are preserved are those relating to civil and criminal cases. 
These consist of the Civil Rolls and all the annexures, and from them each case can be 
followed from its initiation to its finish. The ‘petitions to the Court form a separate series, 
and referred to matters which required judicial sanction. ‘The usual correspondence of the 
Court with the local Government and the various courts of Jaw in the East Indies or Europe 
is also preserved. Notarial acts, such as agreements, contracts, wills, and obligations, 
which were passed before the secretary or registrar of the Court. are also filed, Up to 
1792 the secretaries of the Court of Justice and the Council of Policy were permitted to 
pass such deeds, but in that year they were respectively appointed as notaries public. 
From the records of the Court of Justice we are able to learn the legal procedure at the 
Cape during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. ‘They also unfold the administration 
of justice. 

The control and administration of the property of persons who had died intestate and 
left heirs absent from the Colony or who were under age, devolved upon the Orphan Chamber. 
. The records of this Government office are most valuable. Its principal functions were : 
(1) the administration of the estates of persons dying intestate in the Colony or on the 
voyage, and leaving absent or minor heirs, also the estates of those who had not especially 
excluded the Orphan Masters in their will or had specially appomted them even where their 
heirs were majors and resident here; (2) the registration of wills of deceased persons ; 
(3) administration of minors’ property ; (4) receiving and paying to present and absent 
claimants the legacies or portions due to them; (5) keeping a death register or record of 
persons who died at the Cape; (6) recording the resolutions and transactions of the Board. 
It would appear that the Orphan Masters were given nearly the same portion of authority 
and jurisdiction in testamentary matters as was exercised in earlier periods by the spiritual 
courts in England. The annexures to the liquidation and distribution accounts of the 
Orphan Chamber form one of the most important series of the collection, as they contain 
useful material of a sccial and economic nature. All the records cf this Chamber are of 
great value, which cannot be over-estimated. 

By an Ordinance passed in 1833 the Orphan Chamber was abolished and the duties 
transferred to a newly created officer, the Master of the Supreme Court. In the Cape 
archives are preserved the records cf this institution from 1673 to 1833. They consist 
of wills, inventories, liquidation acecunts and their annexures, death registers (beginning 
in I 758), letters received and dispatched, resolutions of the Board of Orphan Masters from 
1757, and husting brieven or mortgage bonds passed in favour of the Chamber on behalf of 
the heirs of a deceased person for the purchase price of the landed property sold in such 
estate (beginning in 1709). .Then there are conditions of sale regarding the immovable 
property cf a deceased person, put up by public auction after the sanction of the Court 
of Justice had been obtained. These commence in 1697. Bewijzen, another series of the 
Orphan Chan ber records, commence in 1731. These were bonds which had to be entered 
into by a widow or widower. who wished to remarry and by which the inheritance of the 
minors of the first marriage was secured. 


Lhe following list of publications relating to documents in the Cape archives 5 may be 
found useful :— 
BD. MooprnE— 
The Records of a Series of Official Papers relative to the Conditions and Treatment of the 
Natives of South Africa (published in 1838). 
‘Part I, 1649-1720. 
Part Il, 1769-1795. 


G. MeC. THHAL, LL.D., Litt. D.— 
Abstract of Debates and Resolutions of the Council of Policy:at the Cape, 1651-1687. (1881 P| 
Belangrijke Historische Dokumenten, Vols. I, IJ, and TII. 

Records of Cape Colony, 1793-1827 (in thirty -five volumes). 


REY. H. C. V. LHIBBRANDT— 
“ Précis of the Archives ’’ Series. 
The Defence of Willem Adriaan van der Stel. (1897.) 
Resolutien van den Commandeur.en Raden van het Fort de Goede Hoop, 1652-1662, (1898.) © 


Journal, 1651-1662, three volumes. (1897.) - 

Journal, 1662-1670. (1901.) 

Journal, 1671-1674 and 1676. (1902.) 

Journal, 1699-1732. (1896.) 

Letters Received, 1649-1662. (1898.) . 

Letters Received, 1649-1662. (1899.) . ’ 

‘Letters Received, 1695-1708. (1896.) — ; 

Letters Despatched, 1652-1662, three volumes, (1900.) 

Letters Despatched, 1696-1708. (1896.) 

Requesten or Memorials, 1715-1806, Letters A—O, two volumes. (1905-06.) 


cHAP.t.|] Discovery, CoLnonizaTion, AND DErvELoPmMENT of SoutH AFRICA. hi 


CHAPTER I. 
HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION. 


§ I. Discovery, Colonization, and Development of South Africa. 


1.. Discovery, and Early Settlement.—‘‘ The story of South Africa is unique in the 
chronicles, of European colonization. For a century and a: half it is the barren record ef a 
landmark—the Cape. For another century and a half it is little more than the story ef a 
port, of call, round which a, small settlement. gathered. It is now the unfinished tale of a 
wide deminion.’’* 

Phe Cape of Good Hope was discovered in 1487 by the Portuguese navigater, 
Bartholomew Diaz, who at the time was seeking an ocean passage to the East, for the 
purpose of direct trade with the Indies. Ten years later Vasco da Gama, following the 
same course, actually reached India and secured to Portugal for nearly a century a practical 
monopoly of the Eastern Trade by this route. The only Portuguese settlements and 
possessions in Africa, however, were those on the East Coast—Delagoa Bay being the 
seuthernmost. Various landings at Table Bay were effected by passing ships other than 
those. of Portugal, mostly British and Dutch, but including also some French and Danish 
vessels. Table Bay was first actually occupied in 1652, by Johan van Riebeek, sent out 
for the purpose by the Netherlands East India Company. A naval station’ was thus estab- 
lished’ as' an outpost of the Company to furnish supplies for outward and homeward bound 
fleets, and also to prevent occupation by the “ public enemies.” of the Netherlands, the 
Spanish and Portuguese. A few years later a small number of the Company’s employees 
were established on the land and: formed the first Colonists, the first Boers and the fira¢- 
Burghers of South Africa, In 1672 the population of the settlement was given as 60@ 
Europeans, 300 of whom belonged to the garrison. From time to time small parties of 
immigrants arrived from Holland, and in 1679. the: settlement was pushed further inland 
and; Stellenbosch was founded. Farmers began to take up ground and development 
followed ; so that by 1684 a little grain was exported, and by 1688 a little wine. Between 
1688 and 1690. a notable addition to the small European population was effected by the 
introduction of some 180 Huguenot refugees, driven from France by the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. These formed a not inconsiderable portion of the stock from which the 
Dutch population in South Africa. at the present. day is descended. 


2. Colonization under the Netherlands East India Company.— During the century which 
followed, the: Colonists, as their number increased, steadily extended their settlements 
further afield.. They passed the Tulbagh Kloof in 1700: Following the Breede River 
towards: the. coast they pressed eastwards, the village of Swellendam being established 
in 1745. By 1770. there were nearly 10,000 Europeans: in the Colony. Owing to conflict 
with the: Kaffir tribes the eastern boundary was altered from time to time as the natives 
were pushed back; until in 1778 the Governor, van Plettenberg, fixed the boundary aé 
the Great Fish River. The disregard of this boundary by the natives was the cause of a 
leng sequence of Kaffir wars. In 1786 the appointment of a Landdrost was authorized. at 
Graati-Reinet, then the north-eastern corner of the Colony. The northern boundary, or a 
least. the northern limit of exploration, remained the Orange River, named. after the 
Stadtholder of the United Provinces. Towards the end of the eighteenth century, ewing te 
the practical breakdown of the Company’s administration both at the Cape; and in. the, Kast 
Indies, the States General Government of Holland intervened, and a Commission of inquiry 
arrived at Cape Town and took over the Government, which they in turn entrusted te 
SInysken on their return to Europe in 1793. At this time there were more than 14,00) 
European settlers scattered over the south-western part of the country. Cape Town had 
grown considerably, while Stellenbosch, Swellendam, and Graaffi-Reinet were important 
posts. Claims to political or commercial privileges were, however, received by the Company 
with disfavour; andas the result of this policy the community was on the whole unpro- 
gressive. 


3. British Occupation.—The two years. 1793-5 were eventful ones in the history of 
the Netherlands and of the Cape. The armies of France overthrew the Government of 
the United Provinces, whose Stadtholder fled to England for refuge, and set up in ite stead 
the Batavian Republic under French protection. Early in 1795 a British expedition. under 
Admiral Elphinstone set sail from Europe with authority from the exiled William of Orange 
to occupy the Cape for its protection against France. Commissary Sluysken at first resolved 
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to act upon his last orders from the Company which were that he should be on his guard 
against ail foreigners; but, opposed, as he found himself, to a superior force, and with the 
Burghers of Graaff-Reinet and Swellendam in actual revolt, he had no alternative but to 
effect the surrender. In 1803 the Cape was restored to Dutch rule, the Batavian Republic 
succeeding to the rights of the old Company, and was administered wisely by de Mist and 
Janssens until it was again surrendered to a British force under General Sir David Baird 
on the 10th January, 1806. From this date the Cape has remained uninterruptedly a 
British possession. Formal cession to Great Britain was effected voluntarily by the Nether- 
lands Government (now once more under William of Orange), by a convention signed on the 
13th August, 1814, in return for financial assistance, as a part of the general settlement 
following on the Peace of Paris. 


4. British Administration.— At the date of the permanent British occupation the popu- 
lation of the Colony consisted of about 26,000 Europeans, together with some 17,000 
Hottentots and 29,000 slaves. The Hottentots, apart from thieving expeditions in the early 
days of the Dutch Company’s administration,-had ceased to cause the Colonists anxiety. 
As was the case also with the Bushmen, they had retired into the deserts, or their tribes had 
dwindled down to a status little different from that of slaves. But surrounding the Colony 
and in particular on its eastern borders were the warlike tribes of the Bantu race. For the 
greater part of the nineteenth century the Colonists were faced with this danger, a circum- 
stance which provided a constant element of difficulty in the government of the territory and 
gave rise to a long series of wars. Another difficulty was due to the inherent distaste of the 
Dutch Colonists for those traditional features of British Colonial rule which were applied 
in the Colony, though in a modified form. In particular there was a fundamental conflict 
of ideas as to the treatment of the natives. A series of unfortunate events arising from 
this cause created friction and even rebellion, the suppression of which gave birth to ill- 
feeling which did not readily subside, and was indeed to a great extent responsible for many 
of the subsequent difficulties between the British Government and the Dutch Colonists, 


5. Further Colonization.— During the years 1820 and 1821 some 5,000 British settlers 
arrived as the result of representations made by Lord Charles Somerset. These were 
established in the eastern district of the Colony, and a considerable portion of the 
European community in this part still consists of their descendants. In the early days 
these settlers were faced with serious hardships, the number being too large to 
be absorbed by the country at one time; and it was long before they were well established. 
Their position was made worse by their contiguity to the frontier, and by constant conflicts 
with the Kaffirs. The Kaffir wars indeed formed the most serious problem with which 
the Government of the Cape Colony had to deal, and the frontier policy especially at certain 
stages has been severely criticized. The experiment was eventually made under Governor 
Cathcart of bringing out soldier settlers and establishing them as a border militia; and at a 
later stage a number of German soldiers in British employ were brought from Europe and 
settled in the Eastern Border Districts. 


6. Foundation of the Republics.—-In 1836 began the movement known as the Great 
Trek, resulting eventually in a large number of Boers leaving the Cape Colony and pushing 
their way into what are now the Orange Free State, Transvaal, and Natal (where in 1824 a 
handful of English settlers had established themselves). Faced with many difficulties the 
Boers persisted in their settlement, and, after serious trouble with the natives, succeeded 
at length under Andries W. J. Pretorius in defeating 10,000 Zulus on the 16th December, 
1838, a day thenceforward celebrated annually in South Africa as “ Dingaan’s Day.” 
Following upon this event came some years of further strife with the natives and dispute 
with the British authorities. Eventually on the 17th January, 1852, the Sand River Con- 
vention was signed recognizing the independence of the Boers north of the Vaal. On the 
23rd February, 1854, the Republican Government of the Orange Free State also was 
established by the Convention of Bloemfontein. 


7. Development of the Cape and Nata!.—In the meantime there was a steady develop- 
ment of agriculture and farming in the Cape Colony and in Natal, where the first settlers, 
though deprived almost entirely of support from the British Government, had gradually 
established themselves and made steady pregress. In 1852, the export of copper from 
Q’okiep in Namaqualand started the first mining industry, and in 1867 the first diamond 
was discovered, near the Orange River in the Hope Town District. There followed a rush of 
men to the river diggings. Railways came into being; men and money flowed into the 
Cape Colony and the public revenue rose rapidly. In 1855 colonial produce exported 
amounted to £971,000; in 1875 it was over four millions sterling. In the latter year the 
population of the Cape Colony was returned at 721,000, of whom 237,000 were 
Europeans. In 1872 responsible government was introduced in that Colony, and John 
Molteno (afterwards Sir John Molteno) formed the first Ministry. 


8. Movements towards Unification.— Disputes between the Cape Government and the 
Governments of the two Republics arose from time to time and eventually the conditions 
were felt to be so unsatisfactory that the idea of federation which was mooted twenty years 
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earlier was revived, and a permissive South Africa Act was passed by the British Parliament 
in 1877. The plan, however, failed. In the same year, following on disagreement between 
the Transvaal Volksraad and President Burgers, the South African Republic was formally 
annexed by Sir Theophilus Shepstone, thus bringing a large territory and a European popu 
lation of some 10,000 under British rule. The annexation was peacefully effected; but 
the Boers were unwilling subjects. It was immediately after this event that Sir Bartle 
Frere arrived at the Cape as Governor. Notwithstanding serious trouble with the Kaffirs 
he found time consistently to press forward the cause of the unification of the South African 
States at least so far as to enable them to present a common front to the native menace, 
In 1880 the Sprigg Ministry definitely formulated proposals for Union to be considered by 
delegates of the various States. But the proposals fell through, the Governor was recalled 
and events marched with startling rapidity to the battle of Majuba in 1881, and the subse 
quent abandonment of the Transvaal by the British Government. 


9. The South African War and Final Union.—From this date the various States of 
South Africa pursued each its own course, the Cape steadily developing under a series of 
able ministries; similarly Natal, where responsible government was introduced in 1893, 
and similarly also, but in a more leisurely way, the Orange Free State under Presidents 
Brand, Reitz and Steyn. In the Transvaal, however, under President Kruger, as the 
inevitable result of the opening up of the gold fields in 1886, the expansion which followed, 
and the entry and presence of the large wiilander population of Johannesburg, elements 
of trouble were provided which at length culminated in the war of 1899, in which the Orange 
Free State joined. The Peace of Vereeniging was signed on the 3lst May, 1902; and the 
two Republics became Crown Colonies. In 1906 responsible government was introduced 
in the Transvaal and the Orange River Colony. In 1907 Lord Selborne, then High Com- 
missioner, prepared a memorandum on the Closer Union of the South African Colonies. 
In 1909 the National Convention met, first in Durban and then in Cape Town, containing 
representatives of all the South African Colonies. ‘The South Africa Act passed by the Parlia- . 
ment of the United Kingdom in 1909 was the result; and on the 31st May, 1910, that is, on the 
eighth anniversary of the Peace of Vereeniging, and thirty-three years after the Permissiv:, 
Federation Act of 1877, the four Colonies of the Cape of Good Hope, Natal, Transvaal, and 
the Orange River Colony, the latter assuming again the name of the Orange Free State, 
finally entered upon the complete legislative and administrative union of the present day. 

A more detailed account of the constitutional development of South Africa is given 
in Chapter I. 


10. British Governors and Ministries Prior to 1910.—Lists were given in the first four 
issues of the Official Year Book of British Governors and Ministries in the Cape of Good 
Hope, Natal, Transvaal, and Orange River Colony. These have not been repeated owing 
to considerations of space. 


§ 2. The History of Early Discovery and Exploration in South Africa, 
1652-1795.* 


1. General Featurcs of Early Exploration.—IJIt was a characteristic of the servants of 
the Dutch East India-Company at the Cape that they were imbued with the spirit of 
adventure. ‘They were ready to undertake hazardous trips into unknown territory and 
amongst hostile tribes. In most cases the men did not do this for personal fame, but simply 
as a duty. The reasons which prompted the Company to send them out were mainly 
economic. The burgher community often joined these expeditions, and there was never 
@ want of volunteers to penetrate into unknown and dangerous country—whether it was 
to barter cattle from the natives, to find out the trading possibilities of the country, or 
to add to geographical knowledge. 

Parties were sent out in the early years of Van Riebeek’s administration to learn what 
they could about the natives and the physical features of the land. Some of these made 
little headway and added little knowledge of geogtaphical importance. In tracing the 
gradual effort to push their way beyond the first mountain barrier, however, we see that 
these explorers were but the forerunners to’open the way for the gradual migration of the 
farming population during the next century. We can trace the early explorers following 
the track made by big game like the elephant and eland, marching along the course of a 
river, such as the Berg, and keeping along the base of the mountain chain running parallel 
to the west coast. More than a quarter of a century later another party pushing further 
northwards came upon what is now the Copper Mountain in Namaqualand. The country 
in this direction, i.e. the north-west, seems to have received more attention during the 
first fifty years than the south-eastern. But the latter had not been neglected; the 
expeditions were, however, less frequent. 

It has been remarked that the routes carved out by the early explorers were followed 
in after years by the migratory farmer. Many of these lines became the chief routes or 
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lines of communication. In due course, when attention was given to proper road-making,. 
they were adopted as the permanent way. Im the first instance it has to be observed, 
therefore, that the motive for choosing a route was economie. The search for the rich 
Empire of Monomotapa had induced the authorities to send out an expedition. in 1660.. 
Volunteers readily came forward and offered their services under the promise of substantial 
rewards. Stories: about a rich country inhabited by the Namaquas. were also am inducement. 
to send out parties to fmd out the prospects. In the main these expeditions were dispatched. 
to barter cattle from the natives, and ascertain all economic possibilities, so as to advance 
the trade of the Dutch East; India Company. On the other hand, the physical features 
otf the country determined to some extent the line of route. The passage to the north-west; 
followed the western siae of the first mountain range. To the south-east, after the 
Hottentots Holland Mountains had been traversed, the road followed along the scucherm 
part of the mountain ranges running along the coastal belt. 


2. First Expeditions.—It would be tedious to enumerate all the expeditions sent out 
during the course of nearly a century and a half. The general line of gradual advance by 
the European mto the unknown continent will be shown. The Hollanders, who came im 
1652 to establish their refreshment station on the shores of Table Bay, knew practically 
nothing of the interior. For the first two years after Van Riebeek arrived, little was known 
of the country beyond the first range of mountains, except as to the existence of native 
inhabitants. With these the Commander was anxious to get in touch, with the object of 
inducing them to come to the fort to trade. ‘the leader of one of the first expeditions, 
sent out in 1655, was instructed to tind out all he could about the natives, about the cattle 
or other animals they possessed, also about hides, ivory, ostrich feathers, gold, and to bring 
examples of these. Clearly. the expedition was sent out. for economic reasons. A. bartering 
expedition was dispatched in 1657 to obtain cattle and induce the Hottentots to trade with. 
the Europeans. ‘The surveyor of the party was instructed to draw a chart of the route 
showing the physical features of the country and he was to inquire what sorts of wooa and: 
stone there were for buildmg purposes. 

The reeords of these expeditions are valuable not only as indicating the graduak 
knowledge obtained of the land, but also as an index to the names which were given to 
localities. Many of these place names have survived through the past generations. By 
1661 the travellers knew the line from Cape Town to some distance north of the present 
site of Van Rhynsdorp. They had kept along the course of the Berg River after touching 
it at Paarl and went north-west. The place-names Tigerbergen, Klapmuts, Paar] (Paarli 
Diamandt, as they named the large granite boulders on the hill), Berg River, Riebeek 
Kasteel, Klein Berg River, and Meerhof Kasteel were by this time known. The existence 
of copper ore brought to the Castle by some Namaquas in 168! moved the authorities to 
further investigations, and it was after two attempts in 1682 and 1683 in the direction of 
Namaqualand that Governor Simon van der Stel came in 1685 to the site of the present 
Copper Mountains. Here he searched and found copper ore. The remains of the shafts 
sunk are still to be seen. 


3. Discovery of Tulbagh and Exploration in North-West.—The Tulbagh Basin was first 
seen by Europeans in 1658 and was visited in 1699 by Governor W. A. van der Stel and 
given by him the name of “ *t Land van Waveren.” Little more attention appears to have 
been paid to the north-western part of the Colony. In 1760 a farmer, Jacobus Coetzee, 
living in the present district of Piquetberg, obtained permission to hunt elephants. He 
was accompanied by twelve Hottentots and travelled in his wagon to the north passing 
the Copper Mountains. He crossed a river which it was believed had never been forded 
by white men before and which was called, m 1779, the Orange by Colonel Robert Jacob 
Gordon. Pushing northwards Coetzee reached what is now Warmbad and was now fifty 
days’ journey from his home. To Coetzee must be given the credit of being the first-knownm 
white man to reach as far as this. 

His exploits became known to a burgher captain, Hendrik Hop, living at the Paarl. 
Hop undertook to lead a party up northwards, and his offer was accepted by the Government. 
In the instructions issued to Hop we again see the economic reasons which prompted the 
Government to equip the expedition. Hop was told to note carefully the situation and 
fertility of the land which he should discover, the timber and animals it possessed, and 
whether any of the rivers were navigable. A complete record of the physical features was. 
to be kept. This party reached 26° 18’ south, having passed the present Warmbad and 
Nesbitts Baths, and having taken a route along the Karas mountais. ‘Two of the burghers 
went on ahead from here to explore and ascertain particulars of the country. So much 
for the north-western part of the Colony. 


4, Exploration Eastwards.—In 1667 a cattle-bartering expedition had crossed the 
Hottentots-Holland range and travelled about fourteen days’ journey from the Castle. 
For the next decade a few more parties were sent out in a south-easterly direction. New 
land, its inhabitants, its fertility, and its economic possibilities were discovered. -By 1689: 
the line to Mossel Bay was well known. It was not, however, until the first decade of the 
eighteenth century that the farming population began to push their way in this direction. 
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We find that in 1729 land about Hagel Kraal, in the present district of Mossel Bay, had 
been given out on lease. 


5. Beutler’s Expedition.—In 1752 a notable expedition set out. The leader, Ensign 
August Fredrik Beutler, was given instructions on similar lines as for other expeditions to 
the north-west. He was to note carefully those things which would increase the trade 
of the Company. After the party had reached Hagel Kraal, the last farm inhabited by 
Europeans, they crossed the mountain range at Attaques Kloof, called so after the Attaqua 
tribe, and journeyed through the Lange Kloof. At the mouth of the Cabeljouws River 
a beacon was erected on behalf of the Company as a sign of possession. They were now 
following a route which the big game hunters had carved out, for they came to a place 
which was called Galgenbosch. Here, on one of the trees, they saw several names cut out, 
above which was the figure of a gallows (Dutch galg) inscribed by some subsequent 
elephant hunter. The present road follows very nearly the route taken by the travellers 
who came to what is now the Baakens or Beacon River, where another beacon was set up. 
Keeping the coast-line as a guide, the Sundays, Fish, and Keiskama Rivers were passed. 
Marching eastward, Beutler and his men reached the Kei. 


6. Plettenberg’s Expedition.— The trip in 1778 by Governor Baron Van Plettenberg was 
undertaken to investigate the complaints made by the frontier farmers. The Bushmen 
had caused much depredation amongst these frontiersmen who were anxious to have a church 
and court of law. They lived in the Camdeboo, in the present district of Graaff-Reinet. 
Swellendam was the nearest place they could reach for a church, and where they could 
get in touch with a representative of the Government. The route took the Governor and 
his party over the Roodezand (now Tulbagh) and Hex River Kloofs. The present railway 
line follows the route taken by them through the Karroo up to about Prince Albert Road. 
Going south-east, Van Plettenberg touched at Queek. Valley, the site of Prince Albert 
township, and then crossed the Traka and Kouka Rivers and Zoetendals Valley, all in the 
present district of Willowmore. Going through the Aberdeen district of to-day, after passing 
Beeren Vallei, the party forded the Karree and Zwarte Rivers and touched at Tweefontein. 
Traversing the Sneeuwbergen at Cephanjes Poort, Plettenberg’s River, now the Zeekoe or 
Seacow River, was found to be the haunt of hippopotami. Not far from the site of 
Colesberg the Governor erected a beacon with the year 1778, the Company’s monogram, 
his arms and name engraved thereon. This marked the furthest point reached, and was 
the north-eastern limit of the Colony for many generations. A few years after this, the 
town of Graafi-Reinet was laid out, and named in honour of Governor van der Graaff and 
his wife, whose maiden name was Reinet. 





7. Extension of Boundaries.—In the wake of the various expeditions sent out, the 
farming community followed in due course. In 1687 the boundary of the Colony was the 
Drakenstein Mountains, and by the close of the century farmers were residing as far as the 
present Hermon. In 1700, Riebeek Kasteel and the Tulbagh basin were occupied, and 
in 1710 the site of Caledon was loaned to one Ferdinandus Appel. By the middle of the 
eighteenth century farmers were living far beyond the Olifants River, one man having 
been given permission to occupy a farm Leliefontein, now a mission station, in Namaqualand. 
At this time, along the south-eastern line, a farmer was permitted to occupy a loan place 
at the Cabeljouws River. In 1770 the eastern boundary was declared to be Bruintjes 
Hoogte and the Gamtoos River, but was extended five years later to the Upper Fish and 
the Bushman’s Rivers. Van Plettenberg’s Beacon on the Zeekoe River defined the north- 
eastern boundary, and in 1785 the Tarka and Baviaans Rivers with the Great Fish River 
marked the eastern boundary. 


§ 3. Table of Notable Events. 


The following ‘table gives in chronological order the chief events in South Africa from 
the date of discovery :— 
1487 Discovery of the Cape of Good Hope by Bartholomew Diaz. 
1497 Landing of Vasco da Gama at St. Helena Bay and at Mossel Bay. 
1503 Discovery of Table Bay by Saldanha. 
1510 D’Almeida, Viceroy of Portuguese East Indies, killed in skirmish with Hottentots 
. near Table Bay. 
1580 Sir Francis Drake’s voyage round the Cape. 
1591 English ships in Table Bay. 
1595 Dutch ships at Mossel Bay. 
(1601 First British East India Fleet at Table Bay. 
1602 Netherlands East India Company formed. 
1652 Landing of van*Riebeek. First Settlement. 
1654 Introduction of Asiatic convicts. 
1657 Wirst free Burghers at Rondebosch. 
1658 First importation of about 400 West African Slaves. 


1829 
1830 
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Building of the Castle at Cape Town commenced. 

Settlement of Hottentots Holland. 

Stellenbosch founded under Simon v. d. Stel. Completion of the Castle at Cape Town. 

Discovery of copper in Namaqualand. 

Arrival of Huguenot settlers. 

Retirement of Simon vy. d. Stel. Willem Adriaan vy. d. Stel made Governor. 

Occupation of land at Tulbagh. 

Recall of Governor W. A. v. d. Stel. 

Devastation by Smallpox outbreak introduced from India. 

First Moravian Mission (abandoned 1744). 

Swellendam founded. 

Ryk van Tulbagh, Governor. 

Foundation Stone of Old Town House, Cape Town, laid. 

Orange River crossed by Coetzée. 

Fish River made the eastern boundary by Governor van Plettenberg. 

First Kaffir War. 

An English fleet sent to seize the Cape. 

Foundation of Graaff-Reinet. 

Second Kaffir War. 

Foundation of Moravian Mission at Genadendal.- 

Sluysken appointed Commissioner-General. 

Revolt at Swellendam and Graaff-Reinet. British occupation. General Craig, 
Governor. 

Surrender of Admiral Lucas’s fleet to Admiral Elphinstone in Saldanha Bay. Con- 
stitution of Burgher Senate in Cape Town. 

Karl Macartney, Governor. 

First Post Office. 

Rebellion on eastern frontier. Third Kaffir War. Beginnings of London Missionary 
Society in South Africa. Sir George Yonge, Governcr. 

First printing press at Cape Town. Government Gazette started. 

Cape restored to the Batavian Republic. Uitenhage de Mist, Commissioner. General 
Janssens, Governor. 

Uitenbage founded. 

Arrival of three Roman Catholic Priests at the Cape. 

First regular inland postal service. Battle of Blaauwberg and surrender of Cape to. 
Sir David Baird. Expulsion of Roman Catholic Priests. 

Lord Caledon, Governor. Act prohibiting Slave Trade. 

Clanwilliam founded. 

Caledon and George founded. First Circuit Court. Sir John Cradock, Governor. 

Fourth Kaffir War. Campaign to drive Kaffirs across Fish River. Grahamstown 
and Cradock founded. 

The Cape ceded in perpetuity to England. Lord Charles Somerset, Governor. Mail 
packet service started between Britain and the Cape. 

Slachter’s Nek incident. 

Wesleyan Missionary Society’s first work in South Africa. 

Fifth Kaffir War. Occupation by settlers of land beyond the Orange River. Founda- 
tion of Beaufort West. Foundation of South African Public Library. Forma 
tion of Vicariate of the Cape of Good Hope by Pope Pius VII. 

Cape boundary extended to Keiskama River. 

Arrival of 5,000 British immigrants at Port Elizabeth, the ‘“ 1820 Settlers,” who: 
settled chiefly in Albany and Bathurst. Foundation of Worcester. 

South African Public Library opened. Government teachers appointed to Stellen- 
bosch, Caledon, Graaff-Reinet, Tulbagh, Uitenhage, George, etc. 

Publication of Commercial Advertiser, the first newspaper. Construction of road 
through French Hoek Pass. First Synod of Dutch Reformed Church. Mission 
Station at Lovedale. British traders at Port Natal. First lighthouse opened. 

First steamship in Table Bay. 

Retirement of Lord Charles Somerset. 

Death of Tshaka who had been responsible for internecine wars amongst the Bantu 
tribes. Accession of Dingaan as Chief of the Zulus. Sir Lowry Cole, Governor. 

. Administrative changes. Old High Court superseded by Supreme Court, inde- 
‘pendent of Governor. Landdrosts and Heemraden replaced by Civil Com- 
missioners and Resident Magistrates. English becomes the official language. 
All free coloured people in the Cape Colony placed on a political level with 
Europeans. Ordinance abrogating laws against Hottentot vagrancy. Ordinance 
issued securing freedom of the Press. 

Foundation of South African College, Cape Town. 

Colesberg founded. Road over Sir Lowry’s Pass opened. MJafiraria opened to 
traders. Treaty recognizing Andries Waterboer as Chief of Criquas. 
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1831 
1834 


1835 
1836 
1837 


1838 


1839 


First publication of De Zuid. Afrikaan (Ons Land). First issue of Grahamstown 
Journal. 

King William’s Town founded. Sir Benjamin D’Urban, Governor. Creation of 
executive and legislative councils, latter including nominated colonists. Second 
Charter of Justice. Liberation of the slaves. Kaffir unrest. culminates in 
serious invasion of Eastern Province (December). Sixth Kaffir War. 

Province of Queen Adelaide formed, but abandoned by order of British Govyern- 
ment. Durban founded. 

Great Boer Trek from Cape under Trichardt, Potgieter, Maritz and Pieter Retief. 
Ordinance permitting formation of municipalities (Cape). 

Winburg founded. Matabele under Mosclekkatze driven north of Limpopo. 
Separate administrative districts for Port Elizabeth, Cradock, and Colesberg 
Sir B. D’Urban dismissed. Accession of Queen Victoria. 

Sir George Napier, Governor. Massacres of Boers under Retief by Dingaan 
(February). Overthrow of Dingaan by Andries Pretorius at Blood River (16th 
December). Boers founded the republic of Natal. Pietermaritzburg founded. 

Potchefstroom founded, Constitution of Cape Town Municipality by special Ordin.- 
ance. Reorganization of educational system in Cape Colony. J. Rose-Innes, 
Superintendent-General. Local school boards established. 


1840-5 Establishment of churches and villages at Piquetberg, Riversdale, Bredasdorp, 
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1843 


1844 


1846 


1847 


1848 


1849 


1850 
1851 
1852 


1853 


1854 


1855 


1856 


1857 


Wellington, Prince Albert, Riebeek East. 

British forces besieged in Durban. Dick King’s ride from Port Natal to Grahams- 
town to seek assistance for the British. 

Natal proclaimed a British possession. Recognition by treaties of Moshesh as head 
of Basutos, and of Adam Kok of Griquas. Ordinance for “ spiritual” self- 
government of Dutch Reformed Church. Ordinance establishing Board of 
Commissioners of public roads and divisional road boards (elective) with rating 
powers. 

Sir Peregrine Maitland, Governor. Incorporation of Natal in Cape Colony decided 
upon. Majority of emigrant Boers retire across the Drakensberg. Pondoland 
a treaty state. 

Lydenburg founded. Bloémfontein founded. Postal improvements. Institution of 
bi-weekly postal service between principal seats of magistracy. Seventh Kaffir 
War. 

Sir H. Pottinger, Governor and High Commissioner, followed by Sir Harry Smith. 
Opening of Montagu Pass. Creation of Province of British Kaffraria as result 
of ‘*‘ War of the Axe.” Commencement of sugar plantations in Natal. East 
London founded. 

British Sovereignty proclaimed between Orange and Vaal Rivers. Battle of Boom- 
plaats. Successful anti-convict agitation against plans of Earl Grey for making 
Cape a penal settlement. Mitchell’s Pass opened. First Anglican Bishop (of 
Cape, Natal, and St. Helena). Introduction of a nominated Legislative Council! 
in Natal. 

Arrival of ship Neptune at Simon’s Bay with convicts. Livingstone discovered 
Lake Ngami. Establishment of Diocesan College at Rondebosch. 

Outbreak of Great Kaffir Rebellion. Eighth Kaffir War. 

Trouble with Basuto. Fight at Viervoet and defeat of Major Donovan. 

Sir George Cathcart, Governor, in succession to Sir Harry Smith. Copper mining 
begun at Springbokfontein. First export of copper. Sand River Convention, 
recognizing independence of Transvaal Boers. Further fighting with the 
Basutos. Defeat of Sir George Cathcart by Moshesh at the Battle of Berea. 
Wreck of the Birkenhead. 

End of Highth Kaffir War. Order established in Amatolas (made a “ Crown 
Reserve ’’). Europeans settled at Queenstown and Seymour. Death of 
Andries Pretorius. 

Sir George Grey, Governor. Convention of Bloemfontein. Orange Free State 
formed, with Josias P. Hoffman as President. Representative Government at 
the Cape with elected Legislative Council and House of Assembly. First Cape 
Parliament. Appointment of British magistrates for Kaffraria. State sub- 

_ sidies to native industrial schools. 

Act establishing elective Divisional Councils in Cape Colony (replacing older road 
and school boards). Pretoria founded. H. J. Boshoff, President of Orange 
Free State. South African Museum founded. 

South African Republic Constitution (Grondwet) established. M. W. Pretorius, 
first President. Natal made a separate Colony.. Self-destruction of Xosa 
tribes by slaughter of all cattle. 

First publication of Cape Argus. First legislative council in Natal. Commencement 
of Union-Castle steamship service between England and South Africa, 


us 
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1875 


1878 


1879 


1880 


1881 
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Settlement of “ German Legion ” round King William’s Town. Grey Hospital opened 
at King William’s Town. Cattle killing. Orange Free State war with the 
Basuto under Moshesh. Creation of Board of Public Examiners (precursor 
of University). 

Conyention of Lydenburg. Pretorius elected President both of Transvaal Republic 
and Orange Free State. First railway in South Africa commenced. Sir George 
Grey’s abortive scheme of South African federation. Second Parliament (Cape). 

First telegraph (Cape Town to Simonstown). Initiation of a penny post in Cape Town. 
Work begun on Table Bay docks. Union of the Republic of Lydenburg with 
the South African Republic. Pretoria established as the seat of government 
in Transvaal. First importation of labourers from India into Natal. 

Sir Philip Wodehouse, Governor. Purchase of Griqua territory by Orange Free State 
and removal of Adam Kok and his people. 

Railway opened to Wellington. 

J. H. Brand, President of Orange Free State. Paul Kruger elected Commandant- 
General of the Transvaal. Third Parliament (Cape). Establishment of Eastern 
Districts Court’ (Cape). Completion of telegraph line between Cape Town and 
East London. 

Kafiraria annexed to Cape. Census of population in Cape Colony. 

Orange Free State war with Basuto. First diamond discovered near Hope Town. 

Basutoland adopted as British territory. Report of gold near Oliphants River. 

British intervention in Basutoland. Under Convention of Aliwal conquered terri- 
tory ceded to Orange Free State. Fourth Parliament (Cape). Opening of 
Suez Canal. 

Sir Henry Barkly, Governor. Opening of Cape Town docks. Gold discovered in 
Murchison Range. Death of Moshesh. 

Diamond Fields annexed to Cape. First mail from Cape Town to the Diamond 
Fields. Constitution of High Court of Griqualand. The Keate Award 
in favour of Waterboer and Griquas as to boundary with Transvaal. Annexa- 
tion of Basutoland. T. F. Burgers elected President of the South African 
Republic. 

Responsible Government introduced in the Cape. Sir J. Molteno, first Prime 
Minister. 

Aet incorporating University of Cape of Good Hope. Rising of Langalibaleli, 
resulting in mission of Sir Garnet Wolseley (1875). Establishment of Griqua- 
land West as a Crown Colony. Acquisition by Cape Government of existing 
tailways and telegraphs (1873-4). Gold discovered in Lydenburg District of 
‘Transvaal. : 

Victoria College founded at Stellenbosch. Fifth Parliament (Cape). Railway 
opened from Port Elizabeth to Uitenhage. 

Act abolishing grants-in-aid of salary of clergy of any denomination Mission of 
Sir Garnet Wolseley. Lord Carnarvon’s scheme of South African federation 
put forward. Reorganization of Natal administration. Census of population 
in Cape Colony. Delagoa Bay awarded to Portugal by MacMahon’s award. 

Failure of J. A. Froude’s mission in support of scheme of South African federation. 
First railway commenced in Natal. Outbreak of war between Boers and 
Sekukuni. Disaster to Boer levies. 

Sir Bartle Frere, Governor. Permissive South Africa Act in British Parliament. 
Transvaal proclaimed British territory by Sir Theophilus Shepstone. Visit of 
Paul Kruger with Jorissen to England. Rising of Kaffirs under Kreli. Ninth 
Kaffir War. First Sprigg Ministry. 

Walvis Bay proclaimed British territory. ‘Telegraph between Natal and Transvaal. 
First Sprigg Ministry (Cape). Visit of Paul Kruger with P. Joubert to England. 
First tea plantation laid out in Natal. 

Zulu Rebellion under Cetewayo. Defence of Rorke’s Drift. Defeat of Zulus at 
battle of Ulundi. Capture of Cetewayo. General Sir Garnet Wolseley, Governor 
of Natal. Sixth Parliament (Cape). 

Transvaal Boers resist British annexation. Battle of Bronkhorst Spruit. Sir 
George Colley, Governor of Natal. War with Basuto. Griqualand West 
annexed to the Cape Colony. Formation of De Beers Company. Opening of 
marine cable to Cape Town. Final rejection by Cape Parliament of Lord 
Carnarvon’s scheme of South African federation. Formation of the Afrikander 
Bond. 

Laing’s Nek (28th January). Majuba (26th February). Death of Sir George Colley. 
Convention of Pretoria. Recognition of Transvaal independence. A. Pretorius, 
President of South African Republic. Sir Hercules Robinson, Governor of the 
Cape. Scanlen Ministry (Cape). 
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Paul Kruger, President of South African Republic. Use of Dutch language 
recognized in Cape Parliament. Sir Henry Bulwer, Governor of Natal. 

Postal Conventions between South African States. German trader, Luderitz, at. 
Angra Pequena. 

Consolidation of the Africander Bond. Barberton gold fields opened. Basutoland 
a Crown Protectorate. Seventh Parliament (Cape). Convention of London 
with South African Republic. Upington Ministry. German Protectorate of 
South-West Africa. New Republic at Vryheid. British at St. Lucia Bay. 

Cape railway opened to Kimberley. Sir C. Warren’s expedition. Abolition of 
republics of Stellaland and Goshen and creation of province of British Bechuana- 
land. Sir Arthur Havelock, Governor of Natal. 

Second Sprigg Ministry (Cape). Opening of gold fields on Witwatersrand. Johan- 
nesburg founded. 

Zululand finally proclaimed British territory. Sir T. Upington, Mr. J. H. Hofmeyr, 
and Sir J. Robinson (Natal) at first Imperial Conference. Coal first opened up 
in Transvaal (near Boksburg). Establishment of State Library at Pretoria. 

Death of President Brand. F. W. Reitz elected President, Orange Free State. 
First mining concession granted by Lobengula. British South Africa Company 
founded. 

Customs Union between Cape and Orange Free State Governments. Highth 
Parliament (Cape). Sir Henry Loch, Governor of the Cape. Sir Charles Mitchell, 
Governor of Natal. Formation of Chamber of Mines. 

Railway opened from Cape Town to Bloemfontein. Failure of Cape of Goed Hope 
Bank. First Rhodes Ministry (Cape). Census of white population in Trans- 
vaal and Census of population in Orange Free State. First railway in Transvaal 
(Johannesburg to Boksburg) opened. Anglo-German Convention defining 
boundaries of Cape Colony with those of German South-West Africa. 

Census of population in Cape Colony and Natal. 

Railway to Johannesburg completed with connections from Cape Town, Port 
Elizabeth, and East. London. 

Responsible Government granted to Natal. Robinson Ministry (Natal). Sir Walter 
Hely-Hutchinson, Governor of Natal. Sir Hercules Robinson (Lord Rosmead), 
Governor of Cape. Second Rhodes Ministry (Cape). Matabele War. Death 
of Major Allan Wilson. Record voyage from England to Cape Town (R.M.S. 
Scot, 14 days 11 hours). Railway opened between Lourenco Marques and 
Johannesburg. Bechuanaland postal services placed under administration 
of the Cape Colony. 

Pondoland annexed to Cape Colony. Glen Grey Act. for separate administration of 
Transkei. Ninth Parliament (Cape). 

Railway opened between Durban and Johannesburg. Closing of the drifts. Sir 
Hereules Robinson, Governor. Annexation of British Bechuanaland to Cape 
Colony. Entry of Cape Colony into Universal Postal Union. 

The Jameson Raid. Arrest of members of the Reform Committee in Transvaal. 
Trial of Dr. Jameson. M. T. Steyn elected President of Orange Free State, on 
retirement of President Reitz, owing to ill-health. Third Sprigg Ministry (Cape). 
Rising of Matabele in Rhodesia. Meeting of Cecil Rhodes with Matabele Chiefs. 
Heavy loss of cattle by rimderpest. Sir Hercules Robinson created Lord Rosmead. 
Loss of s.s. Drummond. Castle off Ushant. 

Sir Alfred Milner, Governor. Railway opened from Cape Town to Bulawayo. Nata! 
joins Customs: Union. Escombe Ministry (Natal). Second Parliament (Natal). 
Binns Ministry (Natal). Zululand annexed to Natal. Native Rebellion in 
Griqualand West. ; 

Schreiner Ministry (Cape). Tenth Parliament (Cape). South African Postal Union 
Convention. 

Conference at Bloemfontein between Sir A. Milner and President Kruger. Hime 
Ministry (Natal). War declared (llth October). Sieges of Ladysmith and 
Kimberley. Battles of Magersfontem amd Colenso. Imperial Penny Postage 
adopted, by Cape Colony. 

Occupation of Bloemfontein, Johannesburg, and Pretoria. Retirement of President 
Kruger to Holland. Fourth Sprigg Ministry (Cape). 

Death of Queen Victoria. Duke and Duchess of Cornwall at the Cape. Sir Walter 
Hely-Hutchinson, Governor of the Cape. Lord Milner, Governor of the 
Transvaal. and High Commissioner. Bubonic plague in Cape Town. Sir Henry 
McCallum, Governor of Natal. Third Parliament (Natal). Wreck of R.M.S. 
Tantallow Castle off Cape Town. 

Peace of Vereeniging (3lst May). Death of ©. J. Rhodes. Sir Arthur Lawley, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Transvaal. Visit. of Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain 
to South Africa. Discovery of Premier Diamond Mine in Transvaal. 
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Vryheid and Utrecht annexed to Natal. Sutton Ministry (Natal). Fourth 
Parliament (Natal). 

Death of ex-President Kruger. Jameson Ministry (Cape). Eleventh Parliament 
(Cape). Introduction of Chinese labour for Transvaal mines. Census of popula- 
tion in Cape Colony, Natal, Transvaal, and Orange Free State. 

Lord Selborne, High Commissioner for South Africa and Governor of jTransvaal 
on retirement of Lord Milner. British Association meetings in South Africa. 
Opening of Victoria Falls Bridge. Smythe Ministry (Natal). Passing of 
School Board Act (Cape). 

Constitutions given to Transvaal and Orange Free State. Botha Ministry 
(Transvaal). Visit of the Duke and Duchess of Connaught. Rising under 
Bambata in Natal. Moor Ministry (Natal). Fifth Parliament (Natal). 

Congo Free State annexed to Belgium. Sir Matthew Nathan, Governor of Natal. 
Passing of Asiatic Registration Act in Transvaal; opposition of Asiatics to the 
measure. Sir Hamilton Goold-Adams, Governor of Orange River Colony. 
Fischer Ministry (Orange River Colony). Memorandum by Lord Selborne 
(High Commissioner) on Closer Union of South African Colonies. Resolution 
of Mr. F. 8. Malan in Cape House of Assembly as to advisability of promoting a 
Union of South Africa. Conference of Colonia! Premiers in England. 

Meeting of Inter-Colonial Conference in Pretoria. Resolutions moved by General 
J. C. Smuts as to calling of the National Convention. Meeting of the National 
Convention at Durban under the Presidency of the Right Hon. Sir J. H. (Lord) 
de Villiers, P.C. Merriman Ministry (Cape). Passive resistance movement 
amongst Indians and passing of Second Asiatic Registration Act in Transvaal. 


Meetings of the National’ Convention in Cape Town and Bloemfontein. Passing of 
he South Africa Act by Imperial Parliament. Death of Hon. J. H. Hofmeyr. 
Loss of the ss. Waratah between Durban and Cape Town. Lord Methuen, 
Governor of Natal. Death of Sir Donald Currie, founder of the Castle Steam 
ship Company. 

Death of King Edward VII. Constitution of the Union of South Africa (May 31st): 
Lord Gladstone, Governor-General. Return of Lord Selborne to England. 
General Louis Botha, Prime Minister of the Union. (October), arrival at 
Cape Town of T.R.H. the Duke and Duchess of Connaught and the Princess 
Patricia. Pageant and Union festivities at Cape Town. Opening of Selborne 
Dock at Simonstown and laying of foundation stone of University Hall by 
H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught. (November), opening of Parliament by 
H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught. Laying of foundation stone of Union 
Buildings, Pretoria. Donation of £500,000 towards a Teaching University of 
Sowik Africa announced by Trustees of the Beit Fund and Sir Julius Wernher. 
Mr. Fisher, Premier,of Australia, and Mr. Fowlds, Minister of Education of 
New Zealand, in South Africa. (December), return to England of T.R.H. the 
Duke and Duchess of Connaught and the Princess Patricia. Wireless telegraphy 
station established at Durban. Sir Richard Solomon appointed High Com- 
missioner for Union in London. 

Census of population (7th May). Europeans, 1,276,242; natives and coloured, 
4,697,152. Wireless telegraph station opened at Slangkop (Cape Peninsula). 
Strike of printers in Cape Town and Johannesburg. South African representa- 
tives at Coronation festivities in London. Lichtenburg railway opened. Serious 
railway accident at Cathcart. Official visit to Union of General Sir Ian Hamilton, 
Inspector-General of Oversea Forces. Great storm in Cape Peninsula. General 
Botha, Sir David Graaff, and Hon. F. 8. Malan visited England to attend 
Imperial Conference. Visit of Lord Methuen to South Africa. Death of 
Senator O’Grady Gubbins, Minister without Portfolio. Indian agitation in 
Transvaal. New law courts opened at Johannesburg. 8.8. Lusitania lost off 
Cape Point. Railway disaster at Blaauwkrantz Bridge in Eastern Province of 
the Cape. Strike of tramwaymen in Johannesburg. 

Reorganization of Union Public Service. Defence system of Union laid down in 
Defence Act. Resignation of Sir George Leuchars, Minister of Commerce and 
Industries. Resignation of General Botha and formation by him of new 
Ministry. Railway to Ceres opened. Establishment of Union Land and Agri- 
cultural Bank. Visit of Governor-General and Viscountess Gladstone to England. 
Arrival in South Africa of Earl Grey, and unveiling of Rhodes Memorial on 
Groote-Schuur Estate, Cape Peninsula. Sir Starr Jameson resigned leadership 
of Unionist Party. Resignation of Hon. H. C. Hull, Minister of Finance. Death 
of Sir Julius Wernher. General Botha appointed Honorary General of British 
Army. Death of Field-Marshal Sir George White, defender of Ladysmith. 
Visit to South Africa of Sir Owen Philipps, Chairman of Union-Castle Steamship 
Company. ) 
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1913 Miners’ strikes and riots on Witwatersrand. Loss of life and considerable damage 
to property. Death of Hon. J. W. Sauer, Minister of Justice and Native Affairs. 
Establishment of National Botanical Gardens at Kirstenbosch (Cape Peninsula). 
Indian riots and disturbances in Natal, and march of Natal Indians into Trans- 
vaal. Death of Sir Gordon Sprigg, four times Prime Minister of Cape Colony. 

’ Celebration of Livingstone Centenary. Statue of President Kruger unveiled at 
Pretoria. New harbour works at East London commenced. Violent storms at 
Durban. Death in England of Rt. Hon. Sir Walter Hely-Hutchinson, formerly 
Governor of Natal and the Cape Colony. H.M.S. Good Hope visited Cape Town. 
Death of Rt. Hon. A. Fischer, Minister of Lands, previously Prime Minister of 
the Orange River Colony. Death of Sir Richard Solomon, High Commissioner 
for the Union of South Africa in London. Sir Starr Jameson assumed chair- 
manship of Chartered Company. 


1914 Grave industrial disturbances on Witwatersrand and elsewhere. Twenty thousand 
men on strike, including nine thousand miners and six thousand railwaymen. 
Proclamation of martial law. Deportation of strike leaders on s.s. Umgeni. 
Rt. Hon. W. P. Schreiner appointed High Commissioner for the Union of South 
Africa in London. Departure of the Indian leader, Mr. M. K. Gandhi, for 
India. Visit of representative South African farmers to Europe at invitation 
of Union-Castle Steamship Company. Return of Viscovint Gladstone to England. 
Outbreak of European War. Defence of South Africa undertaken by Union 
Government, and Imperial troops released for service in Europe. Death of 
Lord De Villiers, Chief Justice of South Africa. Sir James Rose-Innes appointed 
Chief Justice of South Africa. Viscount Buxton assumed office as Governor- 
General. Governor-General’s Fund inaugurated for purposes connected with the 
War. Death of General De la Rey. Resignation of General Beyers, Com- 
mandant-General of the Active Citizen Force of the Union. Outbreak of 
rebellion. Martial law reproclaimed. Colonel Maritz, of Union Defence Forces, 
in rebellion. General Beyers, General De Wet, and others in rebellion. Death 
of General Beyers. Capture of General De Wet, and suppression of rebellion. 
Military expedition to German South-West Africa by Union Forces. Luderitz- 
bucht (South-West Africa) occupied by Union Forces. Death of Sir David Gill, 
formerly H.M. Astronomer at the Cape. 


1915 Surrender of German Forces in South-West Africa to General Botha (9th July). 
South-West Africa Protectorate and the Union linked up by rail. Death of 
Sir George Farrar as result of railway accident in South-West Africa Protec- 
torate. Reception of General Botha at Cape Town on return from South-West 
Africa. Honorary degrees conferred by University of Cape of Good Hope on 
General Botha, General Smuts, and Rt. Hon. John X. Merriman. First public 
function held in amphitheatre of Union Government Buildings, Pretoria, cele- 
brating General Botha’s conquest. Offer of Union Government to raise a 
volunteer contingertt for service in Europe. Parliamentary general election. 
Second Parliament of the Union. Anti-German riots throughout the Union. 


‘1916 Union Expeditionary Force in command of General Smuts dispatched to German 
East Africa. Death of Lord Kitchener. Memorial services throughout Union. 
Opening of South African General Hospital for soldiers in Richmond Park, 
London. Phenomenal rains in Cape Province. Great floods in Gamtoos River 
Valley. Honorary degree conferred by University of Cape of Good Hope on 
Viscount Buxton, Governor-General. Sir Rider Haggard visited the Union on 
behalf of Royal Colonial Institute relative to questions of land settlement for 
ex-soldiers. Serious drought in several parts of the Union. Outbreak of 
bubonic plague near Theunissen, Orange Free State. Death of ex-President 
Steyn. Troop train disaster with loss of life in Hex River Mountains, Cape 
Province. Departure of South African Parliamentary delegation to England. 
Australian Parliamentary delegation to England in South Africa. Mr. Hughes, 
Australian Prime Minister, in South Africa on his way from England to Australia. 
General Botha visited area of military operations in East Africa. 


1917 General elections for Provincial Councils. Return of General Smuts from East 
Africa and official welcome at Pretoria. General J. L. van Deventer appointed 
to command of British Forces in East Africa. Departure of General Smuts for 
England to attend sittings of Imperial War Cabinet. Defeat of Chief Mandume 
in Ovamboland. Death of Sir Starr Jameson. First South African Trade 
Union Congress at Johannesburg. Floods in the Transvaal. 

1918 Census of European population (5th May). Total, 1,421,781, exclusive of 29,208 per- 
sons absent from the Union on war service. Constitution of Universities of South 
Africa, Cape Town, and Stellenbosch. General Smuts and the Hon. H. Burton 
attend Imperial Conference in England. Special recruiting campaign for South 
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African Brigade in Europe. Devastating floods in Natal. Abnormal rains and 
floods in Witwatersrand area. First occasion of joint sitting of Senate and 
House of Assembly under section 152 of South Africa Act. Death of Hon. C. J. 
Smythe, Administrator of Natal. Strike of South African Police at Cape Town. 
Strike of employees at municipal power station ati Johannesburg. Skip disaster 
at. Meyer and Charlton Gold Mine, Central Witwatersrand, resulting in death 
of twenty-one miners. Sinking of Galway Castle by enemy action; great loss 
of life, including many prominent South Africans. Signature of Armistice with 
Germany (llth November). Epidemic of influenza (with pneumonia); estimated 
mortality :—11,726 white, 127,745 coloured. General Botha proceeds to Europe 
to participate in Peace Conference. 


1919; Industrial unrest on the Witwatersrand and at Pretoria. Native disturbances at 


Bloemfontein, Johannesburg, and Pretoria. Lord Buxton’s term of office as 
Governor-General extended to June, 1920. Ministry of Health created in the 
Union. The Union granted the mandate for the government of the South- 
West Africa. Protectorate. Death of Senator the Hon. Sir J. Meiring Beck, Kt., 
Minister of Posts and Telegraphs. Closing of principal copper mines in Nama- 
qualand. Scheme for establishment of Mint in the Union, approved by 
Parliament. Return of South African Contingents from Europe. Nationalist 
Party deputation to Europe in connection with the Peace discussions. Death 
of the Rt. Hon. W. P. Schreiner, High Commissioner of the Union in London. 
Renewed outbreak of epidemic influenza. Projected South African National 
Expedition to Antarctic regions during 1920-23. Conckusion of peace with 
Germany (Treaty of Versailles, 28th June), Generals Botha and Smuts sigra- 
tories on behalf of the Union. Return of Generals Botha and Smuts from 
Europe. Acquisition by the Union Government of three cargo boats in the 
interests of the Union oversea trade. Death of Gen. the Rt. Hon. L. Botha, 
Prime Minister of the Union. Treaty of Peace and South-West Africa Mandate 
passed in special session of Parliament. 


1920 General the Rt. Hon. J. C. Smuts appointed Prime Minister. Death of Sir 


1921 


Albert Hime, K.C.M.G. Industrial Conference of Employers and Em- 
ployees held in Pretoria. Drought in Cape Midlands, Orange Free State, 
and Transvaal. Signing of Final Peace Treaty. Delimitation Commission. 
Drought. broken: washaways in Orange Free State. Natal Mail disaster near 
Heidelberg, four passengers killed, eighteen injured. Suspension of Customs 
Duttes.on food stuffs. Death of Senators 8. Marks and T. L. Schreiner. Native 
strike on the Rand. General Parliamentary Election, March 10th; Recon- 
stitution of Ministry under Gen. Smuts. Flight from Cairo to Cape successfully 
accomplished by Colonel (now fir) H. E. van Ryneveld and Major (now Sir) 
Quinton Brand. Death of fir Henry McCallum, Governor of Ceylon and 
formerly Governor of Natal. International Labcur Conference at Wasaiayton, 
U.S.A., South Africa represented. South Afriaan Exhibition in Albert Hall, 
London, opened by Sir Rider Haggard. Gift by Mr. Davis of Durban of £20,000 
for training ship to train boys for mercantile marine. Centenary of 1820 
Settlers ; public holiday in Port Elizabeth in commemoration Death at Sea 
Point of Sir Hamilton Goold Adams, Governor of Queensland, formerly 
Administrator of Orange River Colony, and Governor of Orange River Colony 
until Union. The Grahamstown Journal, founded 1831, pioneer journal of 
South Africa, ceased publication. Water famine m Cape Town. Ist May, 
Labour Day. generally recognized as public holiday tthroughout Union. 
Provision for free education up to sixth standard in the Cape Province. Princess 
Estate Mine closed down, and commencement of gradual closing down of low 
grade mines. Riot of native students at Lovedale and much damage caused 
to buildings of the Institution. Death of Mr. Henry Cloete, C.M.G., who 
succeeded Sir Jacobus de Wet as British Agent at Pretoria in 1896. Death 
of General Ravenshaw, General Officer Commanding in South Africa, while 
hunting elephants in the Addo Bush. Funeral of Sir Starr Jameson in the 
Matoppos. Free education up to and including matriculation introduced in 
public schools in Orange Free State. Conference of entomologists, British 
and Dominions Forest Conference, and First Conference of Empire Statisticians 
in London. Lord Buxton, Governor-General of the Union retires. H.R.H. 
Prince Arthur of Connaught appointed Governor-General. Treaty of Peace 
and South-West Africa Mandate Act extended to lst July, 1921. Native riot 
at Port Elizabeth, 25 persons killed. Death of Olive Schreiner (Mrs. Cronwright- 
Schreiner), South African authoress. 


Air disaster in the Cape Peninsuta ; pilot and three passengers killed. Johannesburg 


aeroplane fatality; three casualties. Amalgamation of South African and 
Unionist Parties and General Election on that basis (Febraary); third Cabinet 
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formed by General Smuts. Sir Edgar Walton, K.C.M.G., appointed High 
Commissioner for the Union in London. Visit of Earl Haig to South Africa. 
Death of Sir Maitiand Park, editor of the Cape Times. Customs Tariff Board 
established. Successful South African Exhibition held in Amsterdam, with a 
view to the extension of South African trade relations on the Contment of 
Europes. Death of Dr. A. E. W. Ramsbottom, former Administrator of the 
Orange Free State. Second complete Census of the Union (3rd May); 
final results :—Total European population in the Union, 1,519,488; total non- 
European population, 5,409,092. Defiance of authority by native religious sect 
(“‘ Israelites’) at Bullhoek Location, near Queenstown, culminating in armed 
conflict with Police; nearly 200 natives killed and over 100 prisoners. Leader 
(“Prophet Enoch”) and principal followers tried for sedition Death of 
Mr, G. R. Hughes, Secretary for Lands. Imperial Conference held in London ; 
General Smuts, Colonel Mentz, and Sir Thomas Smartt, South Atrican repre’en- 
tatives. South African Reserve Bank brought into operation (30th June). 
Board of Trade and Industries formed. Widespread iadustrial and agricultural 
depression in the Union; acute unemployment in principal centres. Death of 
Sir Bernard Oppenheimer, South African financier ané imdustrialist. Royal 
Proclamation of end of the War (31st August). British war assets to the value 
of £2000,000 in South Africa acquired by Union Government. Defence of 
South Africa completely taken over by the Union Government; Cape Town 
Castle handed over to the South African nation and Imperial command with- 
drawn. Death of Senator John Ware. South African Training Ship “‘ General 
Botha ” placed in commission at Cape Town. Three ships of the Imperial Navy 
transferred to the Union Government as nucleus of South African Fleet. 
Tramway strike at Durban. Severe floods in Hex River Valley, Cape—the worse 
for forty years. Mine disaster at Ferreira Deep. Diamond mines completely 
closed down in Kimberley; economic depression accentuated. Union Trade 
Commissioner appo-nt-d on the Continent of Europe, stationed at Rotterdam, 


1922 Prolonged mdustrial struggle in th» Transvaal. Strike on coal mines, in steel 


industry, and at the Victoria Falls Power works on the Witwatersrand. Gold- 
mining industry brought to a complete standstill by strike of 20,000 European 
miners. Repatriation of native employees on a large scale. Acts of violence in 
different parts of the Reef arca. Death of General Christian de Wet. Com- 
mence rent made with erection of grain elevators in the Union and electrification 
of Glencoe—Maritzburg railway. University of the Witwatersrand established 
(Ist March). Fisbing-hoat disaster in False Bay; twelve persons drowned. 
Declaration of general strike by the South African Industrial Federation, 
followed by widespread revolutionary movement in the mining districts. 
Martial law proclaimed (10th March) and Government forces mobilized. 
Outbreak suppressed after a week’s fighting, resulting in numerous casualties. 
Work resumed on the mines. Mozambique Convention denounced by Union 
Government (Ist April) and negotiations for new agreement initiated. Rhodesian 
delegation at Cape Town to discuss terms of entry into Union. Rebellion of 
Bondelzwart Hottentots in South-West Africa. Military, police, and aeroplanes 
in action. Death of Sir W. Bissett Berry. Death of the Hon. H. §. Theron. 
Investigation by Union Government as to the possibility of establishing a new 
Union harbour on the Zululand coast. Union’s terms for the incorporation of 
Rhodesia published (21st July). Death of General Berrange. Death ot 
Lieutenant-Genera! Sir J. L. van Deventer. Government agreement with the 
Mareoni Company for the erection of a high-power wireless station for direct 
communication with England (7th September). Extension for two years, from 
30th September, of the South African Ocean Mail Contract with the Union-Castle 
Company. Inauguration of the Witwatersrand University (4th October). 
Referendum taken in Rhodesia on question of entry into the Union (27th October); 
Union Government’s terms rejected (8,774 votes against, 5,989 for). South 
African trade delegation to East Africa. Death of the Hon. R. Gregorowski, 
Puisne Judge of the Transvaal Division. Death of Sir Andries Stockenstrom. 


1923* Death of Sir J. H. Lange, Puisne Judge in the Griqualand West Division. Recon- 


struction of the Union Defence Forces. Marconi Wireless Agreement ratified 
by Parliament. Restarting of diamond-mining operations in Kimberley. Mine 
disasters at the Simmer and Jack and C ity Deep mines. Floods in the Cape 
Province and South-West Africa. Death of Khama, Paramount Chief ef the 
Bechuanas. Partial renewal of Mozambique Convention, subject to six months’ 
notice on either side. Death of the Hon. C. G. Ward, Puisne Judge in the 
Transvaal Division. First grain elevator in the Union completed at Balfour, 
Helene District, Transvaal (May). 








fe Tater intor métion i in n this connection is given in ‘the Appen nadix. 
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§ 4. Honours held in connection with the Union. 


Lists were given in previous issues of the Year Book of honours held in connection 
with the Union, and honours conferred for military service during the European War. 
These lists are not repeated owing to considerations of space. The honours enumerated 
below were conferred during the years 1922 and 1928*. Military honours for the same 
period are recorded in Chapter XI. 


KNIGHT COMMANDER OF (THE MOST DISTINGUISHED ORDER OF) ST. MICHAEL 
AND ST. GHORGE (K.C.M.G.). 


Garraway, Lieut.-Col. EB. C. F. | Smith, Senator the Hon. C. G. 


COMPANION OF (THE MOST DISTINGUISHED ORDER OF) ST. MICHAEL AND St. GEORGE (C.M.G.), 

Barrett, William Herbert. | Felling, Christian L. N. 
Hellings, ReB. | 

KNIGHT BACHELOR (KT.). 
Andersson, Col. Charles Llewellyn, O.B.H. Searle, The Hon. M. W., K.C. 
Jeppe, Julius, C.B.E. itée Thomson, William, M.A., D.Se. 
Plowman, The Hon. George Thomas, C.M.G. 

MEMBER OF THE ORDER OF THE COMPANIONS OF HONOUR (C.H.). 
Quinan, K. B. 
KNIGHT COMMANDER OF (THE MOST EXCELLENT ORDER OF) THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE (K.B.E.). 
Graumann, Harry, M,L.A. 


COMMANDER OF (THE MOST EXCELLENT ORDER OF) THE BRITISH EMPIRE (C.B.E.). 


Curwen, Dr. H. | Weinthal, Leo, O.B.E,. 
Hill, William George John. 


OFFICER OF THE CIVIL DIVISION OF (THE MOST EXCELLENT ORDER OF) THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE (O.B.E.). 


Adams, John. Collie, J. Lawrie,, J. E..0; 
Charter, Arthur Ernest. Finch, J. R, 


MEMBER OF THE CIVIL DIVISION OF (THE MOST EXCELLENT ORDER OF) THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE (M.B.E.). 
Edwards, I. 


COMPANION OF THE IMPERIAL SERVICE ORDER (1.8.0.). 
Watson, Herbert Gordon, 


§ 5. The Capital Cities of the Union. 


Under the South Africa Aci, 1909, the terms of which give effect to the agreement 
arrived at in the National Convention which negotiated, on behalf of the British States 
of South Africa, the preliminaries to the constitution of Union, it is laid down (Section 18) 
that Pretoria shall be the seat of Government and (Section 23) Cape Town the seat of the 
Legislature of the Union, thus practically establishing a system of two capitals, though the 
Act does not describe either city under that term. Under this arrangement the headquarters 
of the various Departments of State with their staffs are placed in Pretoria; while the 
Houses of Parliament and the Parliamentary Establishment are situated in Cape Town. 
In terms of Section 94 of the South Africa Act, the seats of the Provincial Governments 
are fixed respectively at Cape Town, Pietermaritzburg, Pretoria, and Bloemfontein. 

Previous issues of this Year Look contained particulars of the history and development 
of these cities. 


§ 6. Geological Structure of the Union. 
A.—PHYSICAL FEATURES. 


The Union of South Africa is divided into an interior plateau and a diversified tract 
of country between it and the ocean on the east, south, and west; the escarpment which 
separates the two regions is the Drakensberg of the Transvaal, the Drakensberg or 
Quathlamba of Natal and the Transkei, the Stor mberg of the north-eastern Cape Province, 
the Sneeuwberg, Nieuweveld, Komsberg, Roggeveld, Bokkeveld, and Kamiesberg further 
south and west, and it is continued northwards under less well-known names to beyond 
the Cunene River. The highest parts of the country are generally on or near the edge of 
the escar pment ; 3. itis only 4 in the south, where the Cape ranges lie, that the ground between 





“s rata r infor mation in 1 this connection is given in the Appendix, 
{t Contributed by A. W. Rogers, Se.D., F.R.S., Director pf Geological Survey. 
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the escarpment and the coast rises in places to greater heights than on the escarpment 
itself. Though the highest point in the sub-continent (Giant’s Castle) is only about 
10,880 feet above sea-level, some 40 per cent. of the Union is included within the 4,000 feet 
contour, and most of this elevated country lies on the interior plateau. 
The plateau is generally a country of great plains from which rise flat-topped hills of 
irregular plan, for it is chiefly made of nearly horizontally bedded shales and sandstones 
and sheets of dolerite, varying in the resistance they offer to denudation ; but where these 
flat rocks (Karroo beds) have been removed, as in the northern and central Transvaal, 
Griqualand West, Prieska, Kenhardt, and Namaqualand, the older rocks usually appear 
in ridges or plains according to the attitude of their beds, or in irregular plains and craggy 
hills where they are extensive igneous intrusions, 
The interior plateau can be divided up into several regions more or less sharply defined 
from each other by the shape and character of the surface and the climate. The number 
of these regions can be increased by narrowing the range of characters considered to be 
distinctive of each, but most of those adopted here are commonly recognized as convenient 
units. The surface characters are the results of past geological events and climate, but 
although references to some of these events will be found in this and the succeeding 
geological section, limits of space forbid a full discussion here, and our knowledge is very 
deficient on many questions of importance connected with the evolution of the sub-continent. 
The following is a list of the plateau regions :— 
1. The High Veld. | 6. The Kaap Plateau. 
2. The Basuto Highlands. - | ..7.. The Middle Veld. 

3. The Upper Karroo. | 8. The Bushveld. 

_ 9. The Limpopo Highlands. 

| 10. The Low Country (including much 
country below the escarpment). 


1. The High Veld.— High Veld includes the southern Transvaal and a large part of the 
Orange Free State. It has an invigorating climate with a rainfall of from 20 to 35 inches. 
Lying for the most part over 5,000 feet above sea-level, it is perhaps the most favourable 
region in the Union for a white population. It happens that the Witwatersrand is in it, 
and the grand climate of the Witwatersrand, where excessive heat is never experienced, 
is of very great importance to the mining industry. The country generally has an 
undulating surface which becomes flatter, or more varied by steep-sided flat-topped hills, 
as one travels westwards towards drier regions. Sheep, cattle, and mealies are the chief 
farm industries. It is essentially grass country, and the protection required both from the 
summer sun and the cold winds of winter is as yet inadequately provided by trees planted 
in coppices and wind-breaks. The streams are often perennial. Pans are an anomalous 
feature, for they can hardly have devcloped under present climatic conditions. The Lake 
Chrissie group of pans, for instance, has reached a further stage of development than those 
in other parts of the plateau, though they are in an area with high rainfall; they were 
probably formed during a drier period than the present. 


2. The Basuto Highlands.—The Basuto. Highlands are much more mountainous than 
either the High Veld or the Upper Karroo. ‘The region is made of the upper groups of 
the Karroo formation ; the upper streams of the Orange River System have eroded deep 
valleys in the surface, and the pale Cave sandstone capped by dark basaltic flows give 
character to the region. These rocks make a type of scenery here which is in the strongest 
possible contrast to that formed by them in the Springbok Flats of the Transvaal Bushveld, 
where the rocks rarely crop out from the sandy ground. The contrast is due to the difference 
of altitude above the outlets of the rivers draining the two regions; in Basutoland the 
rivers are actively cutting down theic beds, and the local differences in height are as much 
a3 5,000 feet, while the Nyl and Olifants Rivers from the Springbok Flats meet the hard 
rocks of the Limpopo Highlands within a short distance of the Flats, where the rocks jave 
disintegrated faster than the streams can carry away the sand, and the local range in he ight 
from river beds to the highest points is scarcely over 200 feet. The region has a high 
rainfall, but the steep slopes and the destruction of bush make it the most prominent example 
in South Africa of the dominance of erosion over deposition. 


3. The Upper Karroo.—The Upper Karroo is not sharply defined from the High Veld 
in the Orange Free State; it has a wide range in rainfall, from less than 5 to 25 inches, 
and small bush becomes the most constant type of vegetation. Plains, from which rise 
flat-topped hills boldly scarped by sandstone and dolerite sheets, are the characteristic 
type of scenery, and can be seen from the railways in the Cape north of the escarpment and in 
southern Free State, while rough dark ridges, the outcrops of inclined sheets of dolerite, 
are occasionally seen traversing the country ior many miles. This is the region most affected 
by severe droughts and their attendant evil of soil erosion due to overstocking, . the 
destruction of veld consequent on the limited number of watering-places and the kraaling 
of sheep necessitated by the existence of jackals. The streams are intermittent; the soil 
is thin, except in the alluvial tracts in the valley bottoms, and surface-limestone becomes 
an important feature in the drier parts of the region. Pans are abundant, and in th 


4, The Namaqua Highlands. 
5. The Kalahari and Bushmanland. 
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low-grade valleys of the noxth-west the wide: ‘‘ vloers”’ of Carnarvon and Calvinia, more: 
or less well-defined flat areas a few miles. wide, thinky covered with brackish silt, are a. 
striking feature. Pans are specially abundant near the hmits of the Karroo. beds, the easy 
destruction and flat. bedding ef which have facilitated their formation by wind. Owing 
to the great, range in rainfall and altitude (2,000 to 6,000 feet) there is considerable diversity 
of conditions in this region. While the north-western parts. are little better than desert, 
the more favoured areas to the south and east are well covered with permanently occupied 
farms, though agriculture is restricted to the alluvial tracts. 


4. The Namaqua Highlands.—The Namaqua Highlands are part of the rocky western 
edge of the plateau; with scanty soil and low (5 to 15 inches) rainfall, they afford little 
scope for agriculture. Short perennial streams are found in the Kamiesberg, but the 
mountainous country enclosed by the great bend of the Orange River is very dry, as is 
also its continuation in South-West Africa, Copyer mining has been an important industry 
since the fifties of last century. 


5. The Kalahari and Bushmaniand.—Tke Kalahari and Bushmanland are separated by 
the deep rocky valley of the Orange River, but they are alike in having a low rainfall (5 to 
1} inches), practically no surface water and a thick covering of sand through which rise 
hills of the island-mouiutain type, i.e. hills with straight and. steep profiles with an abrupt. 
change of slope at the base. The rivers are channels through which water passes from 
less arid country to the east; they rarely receive local additions, and the Orange R:ver 
is the only one that always contains water. Grass is the predominant vegetation, and 
it is doubtless nourished. by the water held by the sand into which the rain sinks rapidly. 
There are no quantitative observations on the run-off in this region, but it must be 
extremely small. Only on the western edge is there hard-veld in which small bush, like 
that of the Karroos, dominates over grass. There is good grazing after rain, and the 
feeding qualities of the grass persist through the droughts, but the region is essentially 
trek-veld unfitted in general for continuous occupation. 


6. The Kaap Plateau.—The Kaap Plateau lies between the Kalahari on the west and. 
the Campbell Rand, an escarpment flanking the right side of the Dry Harts-Vaal valley 
on the east. Though the Kaap Plateau would be a better unit if the term were restricted 
to the limestone plateau between the Asbestos-Kuruman range and the Dry Harts-Vaal 
valley, it is customary to include the Langebergen as well as the Asbestos-Kuruman hills. 
in it, and the region thus defined ranges in height from about 4,000 to rather over 6,000 feet 
above the sea, has a rainfall of from 5 to 20 inches, and its character presents considerable 
variety. The great limestone plain on the east, together with similar but smaller plains 
between the Langebergen and Asbestos-Kuruman hills, have extensive underground drainage, 
and the Kuruman spring is one of the largest in the country. The great quartzite range 
of the Langebergen and the similar but less conspicuous Korannabergen on the edge of 
the Kalahari to the west are the most marked ranges made of hard folded strata in the north 
of the Cape Province, and, in contrast to the Langebergen of the south of the Province, 
they owe their present existence to having been exposed by the removal of the Karroo 
formation under which they were once buried. The southern ranges are of much later 
date (late Karroo or post-Carboniferous), for the basal Karreo beds, which in the northern 
Langebergen (and also in the Asbestos-Kuruman hills) are still represented by undisturbed 
flat-bedded outliers, were completely involved in the great crustal movements which gave 
rise to the sonthern ranges. 

7. The Middle Veld.— The Middle Veld stretches from the valley of the Vaal River 
near its confluence with the Orange north-eastwards through the Transvaal; it ineludes 
only a fringe and outliers of the Karreo beds. The pre-Karroo landscape in this region 
has been almost. completely exposed and has apparently suffered little change since the 
removal of the Karroo beds. The chief hill ranges in this old landscape are the Magaliesberg. 
and Gats Rand, and the extensive plains of the western Transvaal made of the Ventersdorp 
beds are of equal age. The dolomite eountry of Pretoria, Rustenburg, Marico, and 
Lichtenburg is noted for the underground drainage and apparently capricious behaviour 
of streams usually found in such a region. The region has a great range of soils on account 
of the variety of rocks on which they lie, the dolomite, the shales and ferruginous beds of 
the Pretoria Series, the quartzites of the latter and of the Black Reef and Witwatersrand 
System, the Ventersdorp volcanic rocks and the intrusive diabase sheets, the granite and ~ 
schists, and the outliers of the Karrco beds. The diamond-bearing gravels in the Vaal 
River valley and the most important productive diamond-bearing “ pipes” are in this 
region. The rainfall average ranges from 15 to 30 inches, and the country lies between 
3,000 and 6,000 feet above the sea, presenting a considerable variety in its vegetation and 
scenery, from the wide grass flats with scanty scrub of the west to a type approaching that 
of the Bushveld in the east. The iron ores on which the hopes of a future irom industry 
of South Africa are based occur in this region, though they are not confined to it. 


8. The Bushveld.—The Bushveld is the flat and undulating country im the central 
Transvaal surrounded by roughly concentric ridges made of lower and lower strata of the 
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Transvaal System as one procesds outwards to the north, east, south, and west from the 
Bashveld, which is itself made of the remarkable igneous intrusions called the Bushveld 
Complex, overlain in places, especially in the Springbok Flats, by thick outliers of Karroo 
beds. It lies between 2,500 and 6,000 feet above sea-level and has a rainfall average of 
from 15 to 25 inches, and the north-eastern corner, about M’Phathlele’s Location, would 
seem from its Karroo-like vegetation and abundant surface- limestone, to have less rain 
than the rest; in that corner, also, hills of the island-mountain type are conspicuously 
developed, though this kind of hill is seen near the southern limit of the Bushveld in the 
Pyramids just north of the Magaliesberg. Towards the cast the Bushveld has massive 
ridges and hills made of the acid and basic rocks of the Complex. The rivers leaving the 
Bushveld have to traverse very resistant rocks of the Transvaal and Waterberg Systems, 
and their grades above the poorts or valleys in those formations are comparatively low, 
so there has jong been an accumulation of sand within the area, and there are large tracts 
of black “ turf” containing much organic matter in the valleys with lowest grades. Two 
other remarkable features in the Bushveld must be mentioned, the great group of island- 
mountains called Pilandsberg, made of peculiar volcanic rocks and intrusions of related 
kinds, and the Pretoria Salt Pan, a volcanic neck encircled by granite hills and lying 
200 feet below the surrounding country. The Pilandsberg is a very old feature, certainly 
of pre-Karroo date, while the Salt Pan has been shown to be of post-Karroo age. 


9. The Limpopo Highlands.—The Limpopo Highlands are a composite region which 
includes very different areas, the Transvaal Drakensberg, the Waterberg, the Pietersburg 
plateau, and the Zoutpansberg. The contrast between the forests of the Mist Belt on the 
east or the isolated forest near Hangklip on Zoutpansberg and the thorn scrub of the 
Pietersburg plateau is very great and reflects the great range in average rainfall, 15 to 
70 inches, while the altitude above the sea ranges from 3,000 to over 6,000 feet. The highest 
ground is made of quartzites of the Transvaal and Waterberg Systems and the lower of 
granite and outliers of the Karroo formation. The great gorges cut by the rivers draining 
the Bushveld and the eastern parts of the Middle and High Veld through the eastern 
quartzite rampart afford magnificent scenery, while the western edge of the region in the 
Waterberg flats resembles the neighbouring Kalahari in being a sand-covered area traversed 
by rivers fed chiefly from without. The Waterberg flats grade into the Kalahari on the west 
and the Low Country of the Limpopo valley on the north. 


10. The Low Country.—The Low Country, ranging from 500 to 3,000 feet above 
sea-level, is continuous from the inland plateau to the country between the escarpment 
and the coast, where the larger part of it lies. The escarpment becomes less and less 
marked as the Limpopo valley is approached, and the limit between the plateau and 
coastal region appears to be less defined here than elsewhere in South Africa. The Low 
Country is unhealthy and the rainfall varies from 50 to 70 inches in places on its western 
limit on the escarpment to 15 to 25 inches in the east and in the Limpopo valley. Made 
chiefly of granite and schists, the harder portions of which form island-mountains such as 
the Murchison Range, the Limpopo valley itself has large areas of Karroo beds, while the 
Lebombo Range on the eastern margin is formed by a thick body of Karroo voleanic and 
sedimentary rocks dipping seawards, and apparently severed by denudation from the 
_ outliers of the interior and the great mass covering the High Veld. 

The country between the escarpment and ‘the ocean is considerably smaller than the 
interior plateau, but as regards climate and structure it presents as much diversity. The 
outstanding difference in structure is due to the existence of the Cape ranges, folded mountains 
of late Karroo age, whereas in the plateau region all the folding took place in very much 
earlier—probably pre-Cambrian—times, and the late or post-Karroo earth-movements were 
either widespread and vertical or, in a few regions, local and vertical. The axes of folding 
in the Cape ranges do not follow closely the curve of the escarpment, nor are they parallel 

to the coast, but it is obvious that these three great physical features are to some extent 
pacer The country below the escarpment can be conveniently sub-divided into the 
following regions :— 
11. The Great Karroo. 13. The Folded Belt. 
12. The South-eastern Region. 14. The Coast Belt. 


ll. The Great Karroo.—The Great Karroo is the dry country (average rainfall from 
less than 5.to 15 inches) between the escarpment and the Folded Belt. Its eastern limit 
is ill-defined, but may be placed on the Sundays River, beyond which the rainfall increases 
towards the north- east and the Cape ranges disappear, so that the slope to the coast is not 
broken by a defined mountain range. The region lies between 1,000 and 4,000 feet (Klein 
Roggeveld) above the sea. The driest parts are the Tanqua Karroo on the west and the 
Ghoup (or Gouph), the valleys of the Dwyka and Gamka Rivers in the central part. The 
region is immediately underlain by the lower half of the Karroo formation ; thin soils and 
rock-strewn surfaces between outcrops of sandstone and shale are characteristic. ‘The 
alluvial soils along the rivers are very fertile wheve protected from the accumulation of 
salts. Defined pans are not found in the region, but on the shale flats there are irregularly 
bounded bare areas covered with a brak silt, which may be regarded as pans in process 
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of formation. The vegetation is drought-resisting scrub ; grass appears only in exceptionally 
wet years. The Great Karroo has gradually become occupied since the early years of the 
nineteenth century ; before that time it was regarded as a desert unfit for man or beast, 
but well-sinking and donkey transport have bettered the conditions. 


12. The South-eastern Region.—The South-eastern Region consists of the seaward 
slope of the escarpment from the Graaff-Reinet district north-eastwards to the southern 
limit of the Low Country. At the western end the Folded Belt lies between it and the 
coast, but the Cape ranges are finally cut through by the coast near the mouth of the Great 
Fish River, and beyond that neighbourhood the Lower Karroo beds reach the coast 
unfolded for many miles, but, in a small tract at the Umgazana mouth, inclined Stormberg 
beds lie on the coast south of an east and west fault, and in eastern Pondoland the Lower 
Karroo beds dip towards the shore at considerable angles. Further north in Natal a wide 
belt of pre-Karroo rocks appears along the axis of a low anticline flanked on the coast side 
by remnants of Karroo beds. In the interior of the region the country is terraced by thick 
dolerite sheets and massive sandstones, and remarkable intrusions related to the Karroo 
dolerites but more bulky and with a wider range in composition form the Ingeli, Tonti, 
Insizwa, and Mount Currie. The rainfall increases (from 15 to 40 inches) towards the north- 
east, and the streams become more and more permanent in the same direction. The rivers 
in general have steep grades, but there are numerous instances of long stretches of low grade 
with ‘‘ cut-offs? and meanders above falls or rapids on thick sandstones or dolerite sheets, 
and the valleys are usually deeply entrenched in the terraced landscape. Grass is the 
characteristic vegetation, but in the south-west there is a transition to Karroo scrub, and 
forest or thick bush become conspicuous in the valleys towards the north-east. 


13. The Folded Belt.—The Folded Belt embraces the mountain ranges in the south of 
the Cape Province and the wide valleys between them. The Cape ranges owe their 
existence primarily to the earth-movements of late Karroo times, but they are made of 
the harder, more weather-resisting portions of the very thick (probably at least 20,000 feet) 
body of strata known to have been involved in the folding, so these ranges have quartzitic 
rocks on the surface and sandy soils poor in lime and clay. The valleys are mainly in the 
synclines, predominantly shales of the folded formations and shales and conglomerates of 
the Cretaceous beds which were deposited unconformably on the folded rocks; but 
extensive tracts of pre-Cape slates, granites, and limestones appear in the cores of certain 
anticlines and on the west from under the less disturbed flank of the folded rocks. The 
region ranges from near sea-level to 7,627 feet in the Seven Weeks’ Poort Mountain on 
Zwartberg, and it presents as great or even greater variety in soil and climate than any 
other of the regions into which the country is here divided. The Little Karroo of Ladismith 
(Cape) has a considerable resemblance to the Ghoup, though made of the Bokkeveld beds 
instead of Karroo strata, for it has a very low rainfall, while close at hand on the south is 
Tradouw Berg with wet climate, sour soil, and the stretch of forest called Grootvader’s 
Bosch on its southern flank. The mountains on the west trend north-north-west, and their 
folds flatten out in that direction; where these rocks are cut by the coast and the lower 
reaches of Olifants River they are inclined at very low angles. Possibly the inland axis 
of Cedarberg is represented further north by the edge of the escarpment of Kamiesberg, 
and, if so, this is the only region where the escarpment and folded belt coincide, but the 
amplitude of the fold has decreased so much that denudation has removed the most obvious 
kind of evidence required to substantiate its existence there. Near Karroo Poort the east- 
west folds make their appearance and from thence eastwards the numerous axes are, in 
plan, wide curves concave to the south, and, in general, the height of the mountains above 
sea-level decreases until they reach the south-eastern coast. The closest folding is probably 
in the Zwartberg region, but towards the east the region where the folds flatten out is 
covered by the sea, A striking feature in the Folded Belt is due to the former existence 
of a plain or plains sloping towards the nearest large rivers or the sea from various heights 
up to about 2,500 feet above the sea; rough mountains rose from this ancient plain, the 
remnants of which are seen as a fringe on their slopes and as tablelands separated from the 
terraces by deep valleys. This great plain extended at least from the Albany district 
westwards as far as the Breede River valley and the Ceres Karroo, and it was of post- 
Cretaceous date. The climate of the Folded Belt ranges from almost that of a desert (near 
Prince Albert and Karroo Poort) to one with over 70 inches of rain about the sources of 
the Berg River. The south-western and southern rivers rising in the mountains are 
perennial, but the great rivers from the escarpment, the Sunday, Gamtoos, Gouritz, and 
Tanqua, may become a series of pools in times of drought; they receive insufficient water 
in their courses across the Folded Belt to maintain a constant flow at all times. 


14. The Coast Belt.—The Coast Belt varies greatly in width and character. In the 
north-west it is continuous across the Orange River with the Namib of South-West Africa, 
which is the only true desert in the country; though the rainfall is low (average of 2-17 
inches at Port Nolloth) the heavy sea fog on that part of the coast maintains a fairly thick. 
cover of bush on the sandy ground. Towards the south and east the rainfall increases 
steadily, except for the marked inversion at the Cape Peninsula, as far as the George-Knysna 
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districts ; beyond-that area of heavy fall it drops sharply near Algoa Bay and rises again 
towards Durban, where the coast assumes tropical characters. The coast generally is low 
and shelving or the shore may be backed by low cliffs behind which the ground rises 
gradually. Great cliffs fronting the sea are only found round the Cape Peninsula (800 feet 
at Cape Point), and less conspicuous cliffs occur north of Port Nolloth, near Strand Fontein, 
Baboon Point, and near Saldanha Bay on the west coast, and to the east near Hermanus, 
Cape Infanta, Cape St. Blaize, George, and. Knysna, and on the coast of Pondoland. The 
west coast is remarkably straight from the Orange River to St. Helena Bay, and again 
from Algoa Bay to Portuguese territory on the east ; the south coast has headlands such as 
the Peninsula, and the Capes Agulhas, St. Blaize, and St. Francis, made of hard Table 
Mountain Sandstone, but they afford little protection to ships, and the only good natural 
harbour on the coast is Saldanha Bay, which is probably a drowned valley. Drowned 
valleys at the mouths of rivers are marked features of the straight portions of the coast, 
but they have sand bars and are only available for ships when they are kept open by 
dredging. 

The rivers of the Union can be grouped in three great classes: (a) those draining the 
interior plateau, (b) those taking their rise on the escarpment or on the slope to the sea below 
it, and (c) those rising in the Folded Belt. Some features observed in them have been 
mentioned in the description of the several geographical regions. 

(a) All the drainage from the interior plateau eventually reaches the ocean by way 
of the Orange or Limpopo Rivers. The Orange River drains by far the largest catchment 
in the country (some 261,000 square miles, including the Nossob and Auob), and the fact 
that its mouth is closed for months at a time is a comment on the rainfall; it must be 
remembered that below the confluence of the Vaal River (over 600 miles from its mouth) 
the Orange receives practically no water during the greater part of the year, and that the 
river is thus in the main a channel carrying water from a region with an average of over 
20 inches of rain through an arid country to the sea. The river goes over a fall of some 
400 feet at Aughrabies, 300 miles from the mouth, and rapids occur to within 25 miles of 
the mouth. The high grade thus indicated is characteristic of all the South African rivers, 
though the Orange is the most striking example. The Limpopo, though it has a much 
smaller catchment, has a wider valley and lower grade; it reaches the 2,000 feet contour 
530 miles from the coast, while the Orange reaches the same level 300 miles up its valley. 
The Limpopo is joined below the escarpment by the Olifants River, which drains a large 
part of the Bushveld and has an independent valley through the escarpment. 

(6) The rivers rising on the escarpment are largest and most constant in the east, 
where the Tugela is the most important of them. The characters of their valleys have 
been mentioned in the description of the South-eastern region. The rivers which rise on 
the escarpment between the Sneeuwberg and Roggeveld cross the Folded Belt by a series 
of great poorts. Beyond the Sneeuwberg the rivers run only for a short time after rain. 

(c) The chief rivers which have their origin in the Folded Belt are the Berg, Breede, 
and certain tributaries of the Gouritz, Gamtoos, and Sunday Rivers. They are in the 
main in longitudinal valleys following the strike of the rocks as contrasted with the 
transverse rivers draining from the Karroo. 

The escarpment which bounds the interior plateau is by far the most important 
orographical feature in the country, and its significance as regards the geological structure 
and history of South Africa will be briefly discussed in the third portion of this article. 
Its chief human interest is in the hindrance it offers to roads and railways. The most 
important mountain ranges of Alpine type, and also the youngest, are those of the Folded 
Belt ; the older ranges of the same type, the Langebergen and Korannabergen in the north, 
are the comparatively recently exposed remnants of very ancient chains. 

The Funduzi, in Zoutpansberg, is the only body of water in the Union that can properly 
be called a lake. According to Mr. T. G. Trevor, who visited this little-known spot in 
1917, it is 3,000 yards long and is the result of the damming up of a valley by a landslip. 
The other closed depressions are shallow pans, which are most abundant in those parts 
of the interior plateau, where the Karroo formation lies nearly flat and is being stripped 
from the older rocks by denudation, but they occur in other parts of the plateau and also 
on the coast belt. They owe their existence to various circumstances, but the action of 
the wind, under favourable conditions of rock-structure and weathering, is probably the 
most potent factor in their production. The largest pans are some 100 square miles in 
area. 


B.— GEOLOGY. 


_ The stratified rocks which build up the territory of the Union have been divided up 
into the systems, and subordinate groups, tabulated on page 39, and in this table there 
is a statement of the chief earth movements and phases of igneous activity so far 
recognized as having affected this country during the period represented by the succession 
of sedimentary rocks. 

There is still much uncertainty on some of the main points in the geological record 
in South Africa, especially in the correlation and determination of the relative age of the 
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more ancient sediments and of the great intrusions of granitic rocks in them. Up to the 
present time no fossils older than those of Devonian age have been determined from South 
Africa, and therefore it is from the structure and characters of the rocks themselves that 
the history of the greater part of the South African strata has to be deciphered. 

Beds of proved marine origin are restricted to the margin of the sub-continent, and 
they are thin compared with the great deposits lacking fossils of marine habit, and, in 
the case of the Karroo system, abounding in evidence of deposition under fresh-wate1 or 
continental conditions. 

Owing to the want of fossils in the rocks older than the Bokkeveld (Devonian), there 
is no means of determining the base of the Palaeozoic in South Africa, and that horizon 
known as the Cambrian, and recognized in the other continents as one of the most important 
geological benchmarks, has therefore not been recognized here. This circumstance makes 
a local nomenclature of the older rocks necessary, because the use of such terms as 
Archaean or Algonkian, which are widely used elsewhere, is not strictly correct for any 
South African rocks, and the well-known lower Palaeozoic systems of other continents 
eannot be identified at all. 


The Swaziland system comprises all sedimentary and volcanic rocks older than (or 
supposed to be older than) the Witwatersrand beds. According to some authors, all rocks 
in the country older than that formation should be grouped in this system, but the inclusion 
of granite and orthogneiss is not in harmony with the rest of the stratigraphicai nomen- 
clature used in South Africa. Proved intrusive rocks are therefore excluded from the 
‘Swaziland system as from the others. There are highly altered rocks of which the original 
characters are not known, such as certain granulites and schists in the Kheis series, and 
these will be placed in the system for convenience. Owing to the restricted range of beds 
generally acknowledged to belong to the Witwatersrand system, the proper test of age 
is in fact rarely applicable. Some geologists, such as Dr. Molengraaff, to whose work 
Transvaal geology owes much, recognize altered Witwatersrand strata in rocks here 
classed in the older system ; while others regard the intrusive relation of microcline-granites 
and gneiss, which in the Witwatersrand area are older than the Witwatersrand system, as 
decisive in showing that the beds invaded are of pre-Witwatersrand age. This evidence 
of age can only be accepted in the immediate neighbourhood of recognized Witwatersrand 
strata, and it does not carry weight in distant areas such as Barberton or Prieska. Thus 
it becomes clear that the Swaziland system is a convenient class into which very old strata 
can be placed till satisfactory evidence of their age is found. The system is not comparable 
with any of the others adopted in South Africa, and the correlation of the various series 
described below is uncertain. 


In the Barberton district a group of quartzites, conglomerates, banded ferruginous 
cherty rocks, and shales is known as Moodies series. These rocks have been extensively 
altered by the intrusion of acid and basic igneous rocks, and by shearing, and auriferous 
belts are associated with the contacts with the acid intrusions. The metamorphism due 
to the granite is strongly marked, the abundance of andalusite and ottrelite schists being 
the chief feature. Garnet, sillimanite, and corundum are also among the new minerals 
in this contact zone. 

‘At Mount Maré, in the Pietersburg district, there is a varied group of conglomerates, 
banded ironstones, quartzites, and slates assigned to the Moodies series. Andalusite and 
ottrelite are profusely developed in the argillaceous beds, and tourmaline is distributed 
through a great vertical range in the sedimentary rocks. The Jamestown series in the 
Barberton district is described as a group of basic schists, chiefly intrusive, with which 
are associated belts of sedimentary beds. The Onverwacht volcanic series of the same 
neighbourhood consists of basic amygdaloidal lavas and tufis with some quartz-porphyries, 
and is perhaps younger than Moodies series. 

In Vryheid, Utrecht, Piet Retief, and the Nondweni district of Natal, there are 
sedimentary rocks which have been invaded by granite older than the Transvaal system. 
They contain gold-bearing conglomerates and beds which resemble some of those in the 
Witwatersrand system, and it has been suggested that they are part of that system. They 
have also been placed in the Swaziland system, and at present their correlation is a matter 
of doubt. The best known of these rocks is the Pongola series, divided by Dr. Humphrey 
into a lower group of quartzites, phyllites, and amygdaloidal lavas, and an upper group 
of shales, quartzites, and conglomerates. 

In the divisions of Prieska, Kenhardt, and Gordonia, there is a great group of sedi- 
mentary and extrusive rocks known as the Kheis series. It is divided into three sub-groups, 
the Marydale, Kaaien, and Wilgenhout Drift beds, which apparently follow each other 
-conformably upwards in the order named. Gneiss is in intrusive contact with all three 
sub-groups, and large bodies of the Marydale and Kaaien beds lie entirely surrounded by 
granite and gneiss. The Marydale beds consist of arkose, Javas of acid and basic compositions 
tufis, quartzites of various kinds including some with very much magnetite in them, limestone, 
.and various schists and granulites. The original nature of some of the granulites is proved 
‘bythe presence of amygdaloidal structure, but others are of doubtful character. ‘The 
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variety of new mimerals developed im these beds is great. Amongst them are pyroxenes,, 
amphiboles, garnet, sillimanite, cyanite, staurolite, and various lime silicates. The Kaaien 
beds are quartzites and quartz-schists chiefly, and they form the prominent range of hills. 
in the Prieska—Kenhardt boundary, as well as Scheurberg in the Kalahari. The Wilgenhout 
Drift: beds include slates, acid and basic lavas and. tufis, quartzites and limestones. 


The Kraaipan series of Bechuanaland is older than the Ventersdorp system,, but it has 
not been found to be penetrated by granite or gneiss. It is composed of banded magnetic 
quartzites, jaspers, various schists, limestones, and altered acid and basic lavas. The 
very similar beds of Abel’s Kop and Goudpfaats described by Dr. Jorissen are traversed 
by offshoots from the neighbouring granite. . 

In Gordonia and Namaqualand there are many lenticular masses of schists and quartzites- 
in the gneiss. Sillimanite and garnet are often conspicuous in these rocks, and biotite and 
cordierite are usually present. 

Granite and gneiss posterior in age to the Kheis series and to the rocks which are- 
represented by the fragments of schists ‘in the Namaqualand and Bechuanaland granites 
cover an area of many thousand square miles in the north of the Cape Province and the 
adjoining part of the Transvaal. They are quartz-microcline-orthoclase-biotite rocks 
as a rule, Amphiboles and pyroxenes are rare. Porphyritic granites are not often seen ; 
pegmatites are abundant. The granites and gneiss of the northern and north-eastern 
Transvaal, as well as those of the country immediately north of the Witwatersrand, are 
quartz-microcline-plagioclase-biotite rocks generally, and are distinguishable from the 
much younger granite of the Bushveld. : 

A later, but probably pre-Transvaal, group of intrusive rocks is the Palabora Complex 
of granite, syenite and pyroxenite, which invaded the older gneiss and Swaziland beds of 
the Murchison range. 

An important and interesting feature in the granitic areas north of Pietersburg and in 
ew Veld is the abundance of corundum in regmatites intrusive in ultra-basic magnesian 
rocks. 

In Namaqualand, a group of small intrusions of rocks, varying from quartz-rocks to 
nearly pure magnetite, and including pyroxenite, norite, diorite, and anorthosite, is of 
later age than the gneiss and schists, and probably older than the Nama.formation. They 
are of importance on account of the apparently syngenetic copper ores in them. 


The Witwatersrand system is found in the southern Transvaal and the adjoining part 
of the Orange Free State, and it is probably represented by certain beds (Pongola series 
and others) in Natal, though the question is at present unsettled. In the chief area, the 
Witwatersrand itself, the system is divided by Dr. Mellor, who has recently mapped it in 
detail, into lower and upper groups, and these again into five series. 


The Lower Witwatersrand beds comprise :— 

The Hospital Hill series, commencing with the Orange Grove beds, quartzites and 
shales, which form the conspicuous northern escarpment of the Rand overlooking lower 
ground towards Pretoria. They rest upon a denuded surface of granite and schists, and 
are followed by thinly laminated siliceous and ferruginous rocks locally called slates or 
shales. With these beds are two thin but remarkably persistent bands of quartzites, the 

_tipple-marked quartzite and the felspathic speckled bed. Towards the top of the series 
are the thick Hospital Hill quartzites, sometimes coloured green, and in parts having large 
well-rounded quartz grains set in a finer grained quartzite matrix (sago structure). These 
quartzites, with the shales interbedded with them, form the ridges immediately north of 
Johannesburg. 


The Government Reef series lies econformably on the Hospital Hill series, but along 
the Central Rand they are for the most part eliminated by strike-faults, a fact which was 
brought out by Dr. Mellor’s mapping, and which was responsible for many misunderstandings 
of the succession of the rocks below the Main Reef series before the map appeared. The 
series consists of quartzites and shales, some of which are very ferruginous rocks, and thin 
conglomerate beds which have not been found to be worth mining on a large scale. 


The Jeppestown series, red-weathering argillaceous rocks with subordinate sanaston es 
or quartzites, rarely forms good ontcrops; it varies in apparent thickness from place to 
place owing to faulting. 


The Upper Witwatersrand group follows the lower conformably, and differs from it 
ehiefly im being more arenaceous and in having a greater development of conglomerates. 
At its base is the Main- Bird series, some 3,000 feet of quartzites with subordinate argillaceous 
beds and persistent bands of conglomerate, notably the Main Reef group of conglomerates 
in the lower part of the series, which are the important beds from an economic point of 
view because they yield almost all the gold won on the Witwatersrand gold field. In the 
Central Rand there are three reefs of banket—the local name for a gold-bearing con- 
glomerate of quartz pebbles set: in a matrix of pyritic quartzite. These are known as- 
the Main Reef, Main Reef Leader, and South Reef. The Main and South Reefs thin out 
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eastwards, leaving the Main Reef Leader as the productive reef there, and the Leader dis- 
appears westwards. The beds of conglomerate are not uniformly auriferous, and it has 
been found in certain areas that rich patches, several thousand feet in length, extend in 
a south-easterly direction, and are bordered by poorer conglomerate or even by rock 
formed by the hanging and foot walls coming together to the exclusion of pebble beds. 
The origin of the gold in the rock was probably detrital, as in placers, but it has been re- 
crystallized subsequently. Evidence of the great molecular changes which have taken place 
in the Main-Bird series since their consolidation is seen in the abundance of chloritoid in 
the sediments, and in many of the older dykes of intrusive rocks which traverse them. 
Detailed study of the petrography of the conglomerates has been made by Prof. R. B. Young 
The conglomerates above the Main Reef group, the Livingstone and Bird Reefs, are thin 
individually, though.numerous, and are non-persistent. A band of andesitic lava often 
crops out a short distance above the Bird Reefs. The Kimberley—Elsburg series lies 
conformably on the beds just described, and at their base is a thick band of argillaceous 
beds, the Kimberley shales. The Kimberley conglomerates are usually separated from the 
shales by quartzites, and grits and quartzites some 3,000 feet thick separate the Kimberley 
from the Elsburg conglomerates. These latter are often large-pebble conglomerates, and 
in the main area of their occurrence north of the amygdaloids of Klipriversberg no 
discordance below them has been detected. The occurrence, however, of ver 
similar conglomerates lying unconformably on Lower Witwatersrand beds at Langermann 
Kop and the north side of Bezuidenhout Valley points to the unconformable overlap of 
the Elsburg beds northwards. 


Witwatersrand beds form considerable areas in the Heidelberg and Klerksdorp districts, 
and also in Vredefort. In Heidelberg the thickness of the Witwatersrand system is reduced 
to 57 per cent. of what it is on the Rand, while the series are reduced to from 30 to 
66 per cent. 


The Ventersdorp system lies on the Elsburg beds conformably in the Klipriversberg 
and Heidelberg, and overlaps the Witwatersrand beds unconformably on the Witwatersrand ; 
in the Cape Province it lies on older rocks. It is mainly a volcanic group, and three 
sub-divisions, the Zoetlief, Kuip, and the Pniel series have been distinguished, by Dr. du 
Toit, separated from each other by unconformities. The Zoetlief beds are acid lavas, tufts, 
quartzites, shales, limestones, conglomerates, and flagstones found in Bechuanaland, Prieska, 
and in the Kimberley rock-shafts, Acid lavas resembling those of the Zoetlief beds occur 
at Klerksdorp and other places in the Transvaal. The Kuip series has only been recognized 
near Omdraaisvlei; it consists of basic lavas, arkose, flagstones, limestones, and chert, 
The Pniel series covers a much wider area than the two lower groups in the Cape Province. 
The lavas of the Pniel series are usually blue or green amygdaloidal diabase or andesite. 
though quartz-porphyries also oceur, and tuffs and breccias accompany them. Con- 
glomerates, quartzites, and other sedimentary rocks often underlie the volcanic beds in 
the Cape Province. In the Transvaal the Ventersdorp system covers wide areas south 
and west of the Witwatersrand; amygdaloidal diabase, such as that in the Klipriversberg, 
plays a very important part in the formation, but there are conglomerates and quartzites 
as well as fragmental volcanic rocks in it. The Ventersdorp beds are not found under the 
Black Reef in the eastern Transvaal or the Pietersburg district ; in the western and southern 
Transvaal and the neighbouring part of the Cape there is a close connection between them 
in their distribution, though there is a marked unconformity separating them, 

In the valley of the Orange River, from 12 to 36 miles above Upington, there are 
several areas of volcanic and sedimentary rocks known as the Koras series. They rest un- 
conformably on, or are faulted against, the Kheis beds, but they have suffered little from 
shearing, and in this respect they offer a great contrast to all the other pre-Karroo rocks of 
the district. The series consists of two groups; the lower, and mainly volcanic, group: 
is overlain unconformably by the upper group, which is composed of conglomerates and 
sandstones. The volcanic beds are composed of andesitic and basaltic lavas and tufis, 
and there are intercalations of a red. quartz-porphyry, probably intrusive, in them. The 
upper group contains much material derived from both the lavas and the porphyry. The 
correlation of the Koras series is uncertain, but it is probably part of the Ventersdorp 
system. 


The Transvaal system is the most widely distributed of the pre-Karroo sedimentary 
rocks in the Union, and it also forms very large areas in South-West Africa. At its 
base is the Black Reef series, a group of quartzites and conglomerates with intercala- 
tions of shales. In Vryburg there are also volcanic rocks interbedded with the Black 
Reef, which, on account of their close resemblance to the underlying Ventersdorp lavas, 
emphasize the connection between the two formations. The Black Reef series forms the 
great escarpment of the eastern Transvaal, where it is thicker than elsewhere, giving rise 
to some of the finest scenery in the Province. It received its name from the occurrence 
of black carbonaceous matter in the conglomerates mined for their gold content in the 
southern Transvaal. In the west of the Union these beds are very probably represented 
by the Niewwerust series, which underlies the Malmesbury beds in Namaqualand. and 
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Van Rhynsdorp, and by the Kuibis beds in South-West Africa. The Black Reef 
series is conformably overlain by the Dolomite in the Transvaal, the neighbouring 
part of the Cape Province (Campbell Rand series), and in South-West Africa (Schwarz- 
kalk and Otavi series). In Little Namaqualand thick dolomitic limestones lie on the 
Nieuwerust beds; but here there is a change becoming more marked southwards, the 
beds become an argillaceous and arenaceous group, the Malmesbury beds of the Cape 
Province. East of the Cape Peninsula, however, in Oudtshoorn and Humansdorp, there 
are again limestones (Cango and Hankey limestones) which may prove to be part of this 
series. In the Transvaal, Bechuanaland, and Griqualand West, the Dolomite has a most 
important influence on the water supply owing to its taking up large volumes in fissures 
and cavities, and giving the water out again from large springs. It is, in fact, the only 
formation in the Union which can be said to be water-bearing on a large scale. The rock 
is compact and usually crystalline. and the water is not held by the rock itself but is in the 
widened joints and other spaces. In Little Namaqualand there is a thick series of crystalline 
limestones, the Kaigas series, overlying the quartzitic Stinkfontein series. These two series 
are separated from the Nieuwerust and Malmesbury beds of Neint Nababeep by a few 
miles of older granite, and they are much folded and sheared in contrast to the rocks. of 
Neint Nababeep. There are, however, strong reasons for regarding the Stinkfontein and 
Kaigas beds as the folded western equivalents of the Neint Nababeep rocks. The Stink. 
fontein series includes some lavas and breccias, and such rocks are not known in the 
Nieuwerust beds. The Dolomite is succeeded conformably by the Pretoria series (Griqua- 
town series of the Cape Province), which consists of quartzites, shales, highly ferruginous 
beds and volcanic rocks, chiefly andesitic (Ongeluk beds). In the Cape Province and in 
parts of the Transvaal, asbestos (crocidolite ana amosite) is strongly developed in the strata 
below the volcanic horizon, apparently by the rearrangement of materia] in the sediments 
in cross-fibred veins of amphiboles strictly parallel to the bedding. Important deposits of 
iron ore exist in the Pretoria beds in the Transvaal and Griqualand West. In the Cape 
Province there is a well-developed tillite with striated boulders just below Ongeluk 
lavas, and in Namaqualand the very remarkable Numees series lying above the Kaigas 
beds has many of the features of a tillite. The Numees beds are succeeded by green slates 
and a thick volcanic group, the Groot Derm beds, which are as yet little known. In Van 
Rhynsdorp and the districts to the south there is an unconformity above the Malmesbury 
beds, and the younger group of pre-Cape sediments have thick conglomerates at their base 
in the Ibiquas and French Hoek beds. Whether the Cango conglomerates include beds 
overlying the limestones of that area is as yet uncertain, but some thick quartzites and 
conglomerates of that region apparently underlie the limestones. 

In former editions of this article the Rooiberg Series, consisting of felspathic quartzites, 
quartzites, shales, and felsitic lavas, which were ‘invaded by the Bushveld igneous rocks, 
and in places clearly form the roof of the Bushveld norite and granite, was grouped in the 
Waterberg system and called ‘‘ Lower Waterberg.” During 1922 the work of the Shaler 
Memorial Expedition (under Prof. Daly) and the Geological Survey included re- examination 
of the supposed intrusive contacts of the Red Granite and Upper Waterberg at Balmoral 
and Gatkop, the result being to show that the Upper Waterberg beds rest on the granite 
with a sedimentary contact at those places and to necessitate the restriction of the term 
“ Waterberg System” to what was formerly called ‘“‘ Upper Waterberg.’ Whether the 
Rooiberg Series, including the felsitic lavas, should be regarded as belonging to the Transvaal 
System or rather as a separate group intermediate in age between the Transvaal and 
Waterberg systems is still an open question. 

A very important feature in the Transvaal is the mass of intrusive rocks which 
occupies an area some 280 miles long from east to west, and 160 miles wide in the central 
part of the country, and which is known as the Bushveld Igneous Complex. The rocks 
are in part covered by fragments of their original roof and partly also by much younger beds 
belonging to the Karroo system. The mass, as a whole, behaves as a lopolith, with a floor 
made of the Transvaal formation and a roof of the Rooiberg series. It is composed of 
various rocks, possibly differentiates of a common magma, soda-rich granite (the Red 
Granite of Transvaal geologists) in the central parts, and more basic rocks, diabase, norite, 
gabbro, and pyroxenite in the peripheral and lower portions. Intrusions of the granite in 
the basic rocks prove that the latter solidified first. The mineral and structural changes 
produced by the Bushveld Complex on the surrounding rocks are extensive, and have been 
made the subject of special studies by Mr. Hall. The numerous sheets of diabase intruded 
amongst the Transvaal beds in the southern and central Transvaal are regarded as belonging 
to the Bushveld Complex, as are also the long dykes of syenitic rocks in the Transvaal. The 
scattered intrusions of nepheline-syenites and related rocks, of which the most important 
group is that of the Pilandsberg, where there are also phonolites and other lavas (described 
by Drs. Brouwer and Humphrey), are generally considered to be the latest products of 
this great phase of igneous activity. The date, however, of this volcanic episode and the 
intrusion of the peculiar rocks associated with it is not known, but boulders of the peculiar 
rocks have been identified in the Karroo beds, and related dykes in Heidelberg are older 
than that formation. Prof. Shand has Jately made careful studies of some of the intrusive 
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rocks. There is nothing quite analogous to the Bushveld Complex in other parts’ of the 
Union, but in Namaqualand there’ is a large intrusion of hornblende-granite rich in 
lime-soda felspar penetrating the Nama (Transvaal) formation, and there are dykes of 
‘bostonite and camptonite associated with it. The date of this intrusion has not been fixed. 
more closely, but the large granite masses of the south-west of the Cape Province (Cape 
Peninsula and its neighbourhood, Robertson, George, and Van Rhynsdorp) are normal 
granites and are post- “Malmesbury (Transvaal) and pre-Cape in age. 

‘The tin deposits of the Transvaal are connected with the Bushveld Sree and ie 
less important tin ores of the Cape district with the granite there. 


The Waterberg system forms large tracts of country in the northern Tranyae (Water- 
berg and Zoutpansberg districts), and in the Pretoria and Middelburg districts. In the 
latter it rests unconformably on the Pretoria beds. It consists of conglomerates and 
quartzitic sandstones ; the colour of the sediments is predominantly red or a and. 
the conglomerates are often coarse. 


~The Matsap series of Bechuanaland, Griqualand West, and Pridsia” is regarded as: 
the correlative of the Waterberg system on account of its stratigraphical position and 
lithological characters. -It lies unconformably on beds belonging to the Ventersdorp and. 
Transvaal systems, and is unconformably covered by the Dwyka. It consists of a great 
thickness of purplish quartzites with conglomerates and shales; but the arenaceous types 
predominate. : In the middle of the series there is, on the eastern’side of the Langebergen, 
a thick volcanic group, andesitic lavas and tuffs. The Matsap and Waterberg beds have 
not been connected by mapping between the north end of the Langebergen and the: Trans- 
vaal, through Bechuanaland, but they may well be parts of one system. : 


The Cape system is developed in the south and west of the Cape Province, and it appears. 
again on the south-east coast near Port St. Johns, and continues through the coast belt 
of Natal, Only the lowest series is found in the east. | 

_ One of the great questions. of correlation in South Africa is whether the Waterberg 
system of the Transvaal is a part of the Cape system; but if, as is generally held, the: 
Waterberg and the Matsap are parts of one system, there are great difficulties in regarding 
the Cape system as being their southern representative. In the south there is a conformable 
succession. from the Cape beds upwards into the Karroo formation; while in the north 
a great unconformity, which represents a period of mountain building as well as a very 
long period of denudation, separates the Matsap and Waterberg formations from the Karroo 
beds. 

The lowest member of the Cape system is the Table Mountain series, a group of sand- 
stones and shales, the former predominating, which builds up the mountains of the Cape. 
Peninsula and the long ranges flanking the Karroo on the south and west. In the Cederberg. 
there is a thick band of mudstone, containing scattered pebbles and boulders of various 
kinds of rocks, some of which are striated after the fashion of glaciated stones. This 
tillite lies about a thousand feet below the top of the series. The sandstones are often 
quartzitic, and have a characteristic appearance. They are occasionally conglomeratic, 
but the pebbles are usually scattered or form layers only one pebble thick. 

The second series in the system is the Bokteveld group, consisting of shales and 
sandstones, in the lower part of which there is a fairly abundant marine fauna closely 
related to that of the Lower and Middle Devonian of South and North America, and less 
closely to the Lower Devonian of Europe. Some of the Cape species have also been found 
in the Sahara. The Bokkeveld beds form the greater part of the cultivated portions of 
the Ceres District and the valleys between the Zwarteberg and the south coast, as well 
as the valleys immediately north of the Zwarteberg. 

The third and youngest series is the Witteberg group of shales, sandstones, and quartz- 
ites, which are well seen along the western line of railway between Touws River and 
Matjesfontein. These beds have yielded few fossils, only badly preserved plants and a 
fragment of an eurypterid. 

The Cape system is fully developed between Karroo Poort and the region where it is 
cut off diagonally by the coast near Port Elizabeth.. North of Karroo Poort it becomes 
thinner and thinner owing to denudation in pre-Karroo times, and north-west of Calvinia 
the Karroo beds rest directly on the older Nama rocks or on granite. 


The Karroo system occupies the whole of the central part of the Cape Province, almost 
the whole of the Orange Free State, the western side of Natal, and a large area in the 
south-eastern Transvaal. No evidence has yet been found that marine conditions occurred. 
in this large area of deposition during Karroo times, but in a part of South-West Africa 
two kinds of marine fossils have been found in the lower beds of the system. In 
the southern Karroo the Witteberg series passes up conformably into shales, which are 
taken to be the base of the Karroo system, and which in their turn pass up into a hard 
boulder-clay or tillite without any precise line of division. To the north of Karroo Poort 
the shales are wanting and there is an unconformity below the tillite. The tillite is now 
regarded as of glacial origin by almost all geologists, for on no other hypothesis have the 
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peculiarities of the rock been explained. It has a matrix of mudstone or slightly laminated 
‘and sandy, often calcareous, hardened clay, containing pebbles and boulders of, many. 
varieties of rocks occurring in places to the north of the spots where they are found in the 
dillite, and many of them are flattened and striated after the fashion of the stones in glacial 
deposits of regions which are now, or have within recent times been, covered by sheets of 
ice. In many districts north of the Karroo the tillite rests upon striated surfaces, or 
characteristically shaped hummocks of rock called roches moutonnées, which is very strong 
evidence of the glacial origin of the formation. The thickness of the tillite varies from a 
foot or so, or it may even be absent altogether, as in parts of the Transvaal, up to 1,400 
feet in the southern Karroo. The general direction of movement of the ice was from the 
north. The tillite is followed conformably by shales in the west, south, and east, but in 
the Transvaal there is almost certainly a break of unknown but not great extent at the 
top of the Dwyka series, as the lowest group of Karroo rocks is called. . 


The Heca series follows the Dwyka conformably in the Cape Province and Natal. 
It consists of shales and sandstones, and in Natal and the Transvaal the?Middle Ecca beds 
are the main source of coal in the Union, and they also contain oil-shales. In the south 
of the Cape Province the Eeca beds reach their greatest thickness—over 6,000 feet. The 
series decreases in thickness northwards, and in the Transvaal it is probably only a few 
hundred feet thick. The Ecca beds contain a flora characterized by the genera Glossopteris 
and Gangamopteris, which, with their fellows, are found also in the Gondwana beds ot 
India, and in Australia and South America. In these four regions of the globe the 
Glossopteris flora occurs in beds overlying tillite like the Dwyka tillite, and it is this fact 
which leads to the belief that an Arctic climate prevailed over a great region in the 
southern hemisphere at the remote period when the coal-measures of the northern 
hemisphere were being formed, or soon afterwards. The evidence as to the age of the beds 
as compared with the European rocks is obtained from Australia and India, for the marine 
fauna on which it rests does not occur in South Africa. 


The Beaufort, series lies conformably on the Ecca in the Karroo region, Natal, and 
the southern part of the Orange Free State, and it has been definitely recognized in the south- 
eastern Transvaal. Its most striking feature is the abundance and variety of its reptilian 

‘fossils, which are of exceptional interest because they include forms with mammalian 
relationships and the habit of walking with the body raised clear of the ground as proved 
by the structure of their legs. With the reptiles are amphibians, fish, lamellibranchs of 
fresh-water habit, and some plants belonging to the same genera as those in the Ecca below, 
‘as well as, in the uppermost beds, a few which are found in the Molteno beds above. 
Sandstones, shales, and mudstones, with a small amount of limestone, chiefly in the form 
of nodules, make up the Beaufort beds. In the south-eastern Transvaal Dr. du Toit has 
found that the upper coal beds of Volksrust are in the Beaufort series. . 


The Stormberg series follows the uppermost Beaufort beds conformably in the east 
of the Cape Province, and the neighbouring part of Natal and Basutoland, and it is 
ushered in by the shales and sandstones known as the Molteno beds, which are coal-bearing 
and include some oil-shales. 

The Molteno beds contain a flora with Triassic affinities, but none of the reptiles known 
from the Beaufort series has been found in them. The Molteno beds occur in the east of the 
Orange Free State, but they have not been found in the north of that Province nor in 
the Transvaal. 

The Molteno beds are succeeded in the Cape, Natal, Basutoland, and the south-east 
of the Orange Free State by the Red beds, which are red weathering sandstones and shales 
containing a few dinosaurs and other reptiles, fish, and perhaps the supposed mammal 
Tritylodon. . 

The Cave sandstone, a rather remarkable formation of thick bedded sandstone, 
succeeds the Red beds conformably in the Cape, Natal, Basutoland, and the Orange Free 
State, and it also occurs in the Transvaal, where it is known as the Bushveld sandstone. 
It contains a few dinosaurs, a crocodile, fish, and some small crustacea. The Cave sand- 
stone makes bold outcrops along the slopes of the Drakensberg in East Griqualand, Natal, 
and Basutoland ; it is very closely associated with the volcanic rocks of the Drakensberg 
series at the top of the Karroo system, which form the precipitous portion of the 
Drakensberg or Quathlamba range, the Maluti Mountains, and also much of the flat country 
(Springbok Flats) of the Transvaal Bushveld. The lowest volcanic beds are interbedded 
with the Cave sandstone, and the series consists of andesitic and basaltic lavas and tufis. 
A large number of the vents or necks from which outbursts took place are known, but it 
is probable that much of the lava came from long fissures now represented by dykes of 
dolerite. In the Lebombo the basaltic lavas are succeeded by rhyolites. The volcanic 
rocks of Zuurberg are of pre-Uitenhage age and are underlain by sandy marls containing 
fragments of bone ; they are basalts, tuffs, and breccias, and are probably of Stormberg.age. 

To the latest part of the Karroo period belong the intrusions of dolerite, which are found 
traversing nearly all the rocks in the Union older than the Drakensberg series, as, well: as 
that group. The only large tract in the Cape Province which is free from dykes and sheets 
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of this dolerite is the Folded Belt. The dolerite sheets give rise to the long lines of cliffs 
capping the escarpment of the Nieuwveld and its continuations to east and west, and both 
sheets and dykes form conspicuous features in the Orange Free State, Natal, and the Cape 
Province. Only in Griqualand East have picrites and other ultra-basic differentiates of 
the basaltic magma been discovered, and in the Insizwa, Tonti, and Ingeli masses they 
form important bodies of rock which may yield metallic ores of value. The acid differen- 
tiates are much more widely distributed. They are small bodies of diorite and granophyre, 
which rarely give rise to any conspicuous feature. 


The Cretaceous system in the Union comprises beds of marine and continental origin 
found on or near the south and east coasts. The chief areas of these beds are in the Uitenhage 
and Alexandria Districts (where Dr. W. G. Atherstone first made out their sequence), 
Oudtshoorn, Riversdale, and Mossel Bay, where the older beds, called the Ustenhage series, 
occur. Narrow strips along the coast of Pondoland, and a wider area on the northern 
coast of Natal, are made of younger Cretaceous beds. 

The lowest beds of the Uitenhage series are conglomerates and sandstones, which 
are followed by plant-bearing shales. In the Sunday’s River valley these are succeeded 
by shales and limestones containing marine fossils of Neocomian age. West of the Uitenhage 
Division marine fossils have only been found in a small outlier of the series near Knysna. 
All these areas of Uitenhage beds are faulted down against older rocks to the north, 

-On the Pondoland coast conglomerates and sandstones have been faulted down against 
older rocks near the Embotyi River, and the few fossils found in them are like some of 
those in the larger area of marine shallow-water beds of the Umzamba series further north- 
east. Many fossils have been collected from these beds, and show that they are of 
Campanian or Senonian age. At the Umzamba the beds lie unconformably on the Table 
Mountain series. In Natal the Senonian beds are underlain by Cenomanian strata on the 
Umfolosi. 

Near East London and in Alexandria there are some marine limestones of Danian 
age, but little is known of them yet. 

In Bushmanland a remarkable deposit of granite wash containing bones of dinosaurs 
fills an old valley leading to the Orange River. This may be a remnant of the continental 
deposits formed when South Africa began to have the type of climate which has led to the 
formation of the Kalahari, the semi-arid region from which Bushmanland is separated 
by the valley of the Orange River. 


At some time after the Uitenhage beds were Jaid down, perhaps at a much later date, 
the peculiar phase of volcanic activity began, which is represented by the contents of many 
pipes and fissures distributed through the central portion of the Union, and found also 
in the Drakensberg. Riversdale, Van Rhynsdorp, Namaqualand, Gordonia, and outside 
the borders of the Union in Rhodesia and South-West Africa. Natal seems to be 
without them. The age of each occurrence can, of course, only be determined by the 
surrounding rocks, but there are certain features common to them and connecting links 
between diverse types of material filling the channels, so that it is probable that they 
were all related in origin. There can be no doubt that some explosive force produced the 
channels, or took advantage of pre-existing paths of weakness, and that the channels were 
filled with fragmentary or molten rock derived from various depths between the lower parts 
of the earth’s crust and the superficial strata. As Dr. Wagner suggests, the explosions 
seem to have been connected with the marked rise in level of the sub-continent in late 
geological times. The most striking instance of a large pipe filled with fragments of 
the rocks traversed, but apparently devoid of minerals derived from contemporaneous 
rock-magma, is Geitsi Gubib in South-West Africa; but similar pipes and fissures. 
exist in Van Rhynsdorp and Ceres. In the Sutherland Division there are many vents 
clustered round Saltpetre Kop filled with material derived from the rocks passed 
through mixed with minerals belonging to volcanic rocks, and in the neighbouring 
country there are pipes filled with breccia resembling blue-ground in containing minerals 
derived from great depths, accompanied by masses of melilite-basalt. The pipes and 
fissures filled with the rocks commonly known as blue-ground have been more thoroughly 
explored than any other. of these channels, because some of them contain diamond in 
sufficient amount to repay mining, as at Kimberley, also near Pretoria, and at several 
places in the Orange Free State. Dr. Wagner has shown that these ultra-basic rocks, 
kimberlites, comprise basaltic and micaceous varieties, both of which may contain diamond, 
and that this mineral was almost certainly a component of the magma from which they 
were derived by differentiation at great depths. Xenoliths of eclogite in kimberlites and 
kimberlite tufis and breccias have been found with diamond in them, and they have been 
regarded as the source of the diamond and accidentally associated with kimberlite; but 
the evidence is now very strongly in favour of these being cognate xenoliths formed at 
depth in the magma which also gave rise to kimberlite. The opinion of Carvill Lewis, that 
kimberlite may have been a melilite-basalt has not been substantiated, but the occurrence 
of that rock in several pipes in Sutherland, at Spiegel River, and in Namaqualand. where 
it also contains nepheline, points to some connection between them. 
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Beds of Tertiary age are known in the Union, but little information concerning them 
is at present available. The best known are those belonging to the Alexandria tormation 
of Prof. Schwarz, and there are inshore marine beds occurring at various heights up to some 
1,300 feet above sea-level on the south and east coasts. The fossils, according to Mr. 
R. B. Newton, are of Mio-Pliocene age. None of the early Miocene species described by BOhm 
and Weisfermel from near Bogenfels north of the Orange River have been found in the 
Union, though the fossil cephalopod, Aturia, a genus which occurs at Bogenfels, has been 
dredged off the Cape Province. Mr. Wm. Anderson discovered late Tertiary or early 
Pleistocene deposits on the coast of Zululand, containing the remains of extinct kinds of 
hippopotamus, buffalo, buck, and elephant. Inland deposits of Tertiary age are indicated 
by the occurrence of mastodont remains in the high-level gravels of the Vaal River near 
Barkly West. Extinct species of buck and buffalo from the Modder River, and a horse 
from the south-west coast, are probably Pleistocene. 

In the Knysna district some valleys in the Table Mountain series are filled in with 
sands and lignites loosely consolidated. The age of these beds has not been ascertained, 
but they are perhaps as old as the Tertiary. Gravels far above the level of the modern 
rivers, and the superficial deposits cemented by lime or silica, which are widely spread 
within the Union, perhaps date back to Tertiary times, but proof of age is lacking. The 
calcareous tufas are extensively developed in the Kalahari region, the Transvaal, and 
Griqualand West, and less widely in the Karroo and the coast belt. The siliceous deposits 
which are closely connected with those cemented by hydrated iron oxides in the Folded 
Belt of the Cape, are most conspicuous in the country below the great escarpment, though 
they have not been noticed in the central part of the Great Karroo. They also occur in the 
Kalahari, Bechuanaland, and Griqualand West.. 

The gravels which are the site of the diamond-diggings in the Transvaal, Griqualand 
West, and Aliwal North lie at various levels from that of the modern river beds, to 400 
feet above them, and many miles from their banks. The chief diggings are in the Vaal 
and Hart’s River gravels. In a few instances diamond gravels have been found far from 
the rivers, on the top of the Kaap Plateau. The deposition of these gravels probably dates 
back to Tertiary or even late Cretaceous times. 

The great deposits of sand in the Kalahari and Bushmanland are of great age, though 
they are being formed to-day. The evidence from Bushmanland that dinosaurs lived there 
at the time when the valleys cut in the granite began to be filled with wash from the 
neighbourhood, and that since then the climate has allowed the steady levelling up and 
down of the inequalities of the surface, affords an indication that the development of the 
features characteristic of that region began in pre-Tertiary time. 


C.—GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 

The dominating feature in the structure of South Africa is the great syncline of Karroo 
beds stretching 820 miles from Karroo Poort in the Ceres Division north-eastwards to 
Carolina in the Transvaal, with a width of 340 miles between Kimberley and the Transkei 
coast. On the north-western side of this irregularly oval area the base of the Karroo rocks 
maintains an altitude of between 2,500 and 5,500 feet above the sea, and the beds dip at 
very low angles towards the basin. On the south, between the Tanqua Karroo and the 
Keiskama, they are folded in a general east-west direction, and their dip carries them 
deep under the Karroo region. The shore cuts the edge of the syncline from the Gualana 
to the St. Johns River, and where the base of the system emerges near the latter, it is no 
longer markedly folded, but, striking through Natal, is affected by faults. The belt of 
pre-Karroo rocks trending north-north-cast through Natal is on the axis of a low, broad 
anticline much faulted in its eastern limb, which in Swaziland merges in the easterly 
dipping beds of the Lebombo. Outliers of Karroo beds north of the syncline prove that 
they once stretched far beyond the borders of the Union, and that over the northern region 
there has been no earth-movement of the mountain-building kind since the commencement 
of Karroo times. The arc-shaped ranges of Griqualand West and Bechuanaland, the 
Langebergen and Kuruman hills, were undergoing denudation then, and the same statement 
holds good for much of the Transvaal, where the east-north-easterly trend of the structural 
lines in the Low Veld of the north, and the east-west syncline of the Witwatersrand are of 
pre-Transvaal date. The broad anticline trending east-north-east from the south-west of the 
Province to the West Rand is of pre-Karroo and post-Transvaal age, but it is superimposed 
upon older and more pronounced disturbances along approximately the same lines; and 
the marked arrangement of the hills about the great Bushveld intrusion, of which the longer 
axis is directed a little north of east, is a feature of pre-Karroo times. In the Transvaal 
the trend-lines of pre-Karroo age are chiefly in an east-north-east direction, and this 
strike, due to forces acting perpendicularly to that direction, was repeated at long intervals. 
In the north and west of the Cape Province the pre-Karroo movements were nearly at 
right angles to this, and produced north or north-north-west trends, and they were 
followed by the late or post-Karroo movements of the Cederberg region. In the south 
the east-west trend of the pre-Cape folds was repeated in the late or post-Karroo movements, 
which gave rise to the southern mountain ranges. South and west of the Karroo the 
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ranges with northerly trend in the west, and easterly trend in the south, are made of the 
Cape formation, and are due to the folding of the crust in late Karroo times by forces 
which tended to over-fold and thrust the strata towards the Karroo region, and the folds 
were produced where the Cape and lower Karroo sediments were very thick. The axes 
of the southern folds are inclined eastwards, so that the folded belt is traversed slantingwise 
by the coast between Cape St. Francis and the Keiskama. 

The whole form of the basin, as it is now seen, has been determined by earth 
movements which gave rise to the dip of the beds, and by denudation removing the folded 
or nearly flat beds from part of the area formerly covered by them. The thickest deposits 
of the Karroo system were probably much nearer the southern limit than the northern, 
but whether the southern limit is within 100 miles of the original limit of deposition is 
unknown. The outliers in Worcester, Robertson, and Uitenhage prove that the rocks once 
extended south of the mountain ranges, and there is no trace of an unconformity at the 
base of the Karroo beds till they reappear on the coast of Pondoland. 

Lhe outliers of Cretaceous beds within the folded belt, probably remnants of a 
formerly continuous cover of those beds stretching westwards from Algoa Bay at least 
as far as Worcester, are faulted down on the south side of fractures: parallel to the trend 
of the pre-existent southern folds. The great Worcester fault, the first of these important 
features to be discovered by Prof. Schwarz, was for long thought to be of pre-Cretaceous 
date, but Dr. Rastall has shown that it, like the eastern faults of the same group, was of 
post- Uitenhage age. 

The main lines of the structure of Namaqualand were determined in pre-Karroo times, 
when the Nama formation had been subjected to intense folding on the west along axes 
trending north; but post-Karroo faulting is proved by the outliers of Dwyka in the valley 
.of the Orange River, not far above sea-level. The flat country of the Kalahari and 
Bushmanland, now divided by the Orange River, is essentially a pre-Karroo plain, diver- 
sified by a few isolated hills, and is being stripped of its cover of Karroo beds except in 
the large areas where the accumulating sand protects the underlying rocks from denudation. 

The great escarpment which plays such an important part in the geography of the Union 
commences as 4 definite feature in the slope of the Woodbush, and from there southwards to 
the Carolina district the base of the Transvaal system forms the uppermost and steepest 
part; in that district the Karroo beds come in, and higher and higher beds of the system 
take part in the face of the escarpment as it is followed southwards into Natal, where the 
Quathlamba is a rampart of volcanic beds at the top of the Karroo formation ; in the Native 
Territory of the Cape Province the same conditions hold, but the volcanic beds disappear 
in the Stormberg, and westwards of that region the escarpment is capped by lower and 
lower beds, until in Van Rhynsdorp the Nama system and still older rocks alone take part 
in its structure. There is thus a broadly symmetrical character in the escarpment on the 
two sides of the continent, and the asymmetrical feature due to the presence of the volcanic 
beds in the east has some relation to the submergence of the south-eastern edge of the 
Karroo basin in the same quarter. Since the escarpment lies, broadly speaking, parallel 
to the coast, it is natural to look for a connecting link between the two features. The 
greatest departure from this correspondence is in the south, where the Cape ranges intervene 
and the coast-line projects in conformity with the curve of the ranges in the Ceres district 
(syntaxis of the Zwartberg and Cederberg folds), and does not follow closely the blunter 
sweep of the escarpment. In trying to find an explanation of the existence of the escarp- 
ment, it is most important to bear in mind the very great age of the interior of South 
Africa as a land-surface; from the Cape ranges northwards to Central Africa the country 
has probably been exposed to the air since Triassic times, and for a further period stretching 
back to Devonian times the sea is not known to have encroached upon it. How far the 
Devonian sea advanced north of the latitude of Calvinia is unknown. It appears from 
the present state of our knowledge that the escarpment marks the limit of headward 
erosion of the rivers draining the coast-belt and the Great Karroo, and that the prominence 
of the feature for long distances is due to the agents of erosion having encountered resistent 
horizontal or gently inclined strata or intrusive sheets of dolerite, one or othe: of which 
is a prominent feature of the greater part of the margin of the interior plateau. In 
Namaqualand these flat strata have in part been removed by denudation, but 
large remnants exist in the Steinkopf plateau, and again in the fragments near 
Nieuwerust. This view entails the great age of the coast-line as a whole, though it 
is often held that the straight or smooth shape of the coast indicates a recent origin 
through faulting. The fact, however, that inshore deposits of various dates from early 
Cretaceous to late Tertiary and recent age are preserved, on the south and east coast 
chiefly, is in harmony with the supposed great age of the coast as a whole, and no great 
faults parallel to the coast have yet been found. The great faults with downthrow on the 
ocean side, those flanking the southern ranges, are cut by the coast slantingwise. The 
enlargement of the area outside the escarpment in the Cape Province is evidently connected 
with the folding which took place in the region of the very thick deposits of the Cape and 
Karroo periods, and that in the north-east part of the Union is connected with the 
extensive rise in level of the sub-Continent in Cretaceous and post-Cretaceous times. 
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of Cape Province. 
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GEOLOGICAL FORMATION—continued. 





D.—SYSTEMS OF 





Ventersdorp System. 


Witwatersrand System. | 


Swaziland System (Inter-correlation unknown). 


Transvaal System. 


Waterberg ; 


‘Pretoria series; 


| 
| 
| 


\ 


/ Campbell 


Stratified Formations. 


Matsap series of 
Griqualand 
West. etc. ; 
quartzites, 
conglome- 
rates, lavas, 
and tuffs 


sand- 
stones, shales and 
conglomerates 


Rooiberg series; 
quartzites, shales, 
and lavas 

In East. In West. 

{ Ibiquas, 
mees, and 
Groot Derm 
beds 

Malmesbury 
and Kaigas 
beds 


shales, lavas, 
quartzites, and a 
tillite, ferrugin- 
ous beds 
Rand 


series; dolo- 
mites, shales 
Black Reef series ; | 
quartzites, shales | 
and conglomer- | 
ates | 
Pniel series ; lavas, | Koras 
tuffs, conglomer- | of Kenhardt 
ates, shales, and and Gordo- 
quartzites 
Kuip series ; lavas, 
limestones, 
cherts, sand- 
stones, arkose 
Zoetlief series ; acid 
lavas, shales, 
quartzites, con- 
glomerates 


Stinkfontein 
beds 


> 
conglomer- 
ates 


Kimberley-Elsburg series; 
quartzites, grits, con- 
glomerates and shales 

Main-Bird series ; quart- 
zites, grits, conglomer- 
ates, shales, and lavas 

Jeppestown series, chiefly 
shales 

Government Reef series ; 
quartzites, shales, fer- 
ruginous beds, grits, 
and thin conglomerates 

Hospital Hill series ; 
quartzites, shales, fer- 
ruginous beds, arkose 


Upper Pongola beds; 
shales, quartzites, and 
conglomerates 

Lower Pongola_ beds; 
quartzites, phyllites, 
lavas 


Upper 
Wit- 
waters- 
rand 
beds 


Lower 
Wit- 
waters- 
rand 
beds 


* x 


Pongola 
series 


Schists, limestones, ban- 
ded ironstones 
Wilgenhout Drift beds ; 


Nu- | 


Nieuwerust and | 


series | 


| 


Maximum 
Thickness. 


5,000 ft. 


Over 
7,000 ft. 


2,000 ft. 


10,000 ft. 


3,500 ft. 


2,550 ft. 


24,000 
ft. 





| Ree 


sedimentary and vol- | 


Kheis canic rocks 


iota and schist g 


Kaaien beds; quartzites | 


Marydale beds ; sedimen- | 


tary and voleanic beds 


Kraaipan series ; schists, ferruginous 
cherts, and volcanic rocks 


Moodies series; ferruginous rocks, 
quartzites, schists, and conglomer- 
ates of Barberton and Pietersburg 
districts 


Schists of sedimentary and volcanic 
origin in Namaqualand 


25,000 ft. 





5,000 ft. 


Igneous 
Intrusions. 


Intrusion of Bush- 
veld Complex 


Intrusion of younger 
granites of the 
Cape Province 


Intrusion of basic 
dykes in 5S. 
Transvaal 


Intrusion of Pala- 
bora Complex 


Intrusion of gneis- 
ses, atc., of north 


Cape 


vaal and Natal 





| 
| Minor uplifts in 


Earth 
Movements. 


Mountain building in 
south and west of 
Cape Province. 
Long period of de- 
pression in the 
north, west, and 
south of the Union. 


ualand W. est, 
Deshitenatandl and 
Transvaal, 


Uplift ever  Wit- 


watersrand 


| Mountain building in 


north and west, fol- 





and west of the | 
Province | 
and the Trans- | 


lowed by prolonged 
denudation. 





* The Pongola series may belong to the Witwatersrand system. 
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§ 7. Area of the Union. 


1. Area.—The total area of the Union is 473,089 sq. miles. The area of each Province 
is given hereunder. The area of each magisterial district in the Union will be found in 
Chapter ITT. 





AREA OF PROVINCES. 











Cape of Good Hope. | Natal. - | Transvaal. | Orange Free State. Union. 
| | 
Sq. Miles. / Sq. Miles. = Sq. Miles. | Sq. Miles. Sq. Miles. 
| | 
276,966 35,284 | 110,450 | 50,389 473,089 





2. Gomparison with other Countries.—Particulars are given hereunder as to the total 
area of the Union in comparison with the area of-each self-governing British Dominion, 
and the area of certain other countries in Europe, America, Asia, and Africa :— 


AREA OF UNION AND VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 








Reese SITION 60 0 che o-Ps Ne cen PISS eo ee 473,089 square miles. 
Brome yy Ost cALTICAK.. piste it~! E hire Gide « Whats) he 322,450 square miles. 
Country. Sq. Miles. Country. Sq. Miles. 
PIRHATOHOPAIN 7... 6-5. os 89,047 EvurRoPE—(conid. )— 
MeUCANIMe Se foes t le e 32,586 Switzerland............. 15,976 
Netherlands sesteit. ais: 12,648 
Beminm ye sere re ne ca tk 11,373 
British Dominions— 
AsIlA— « 
7] in 
Canada. ot ae 3,729,665 China (with dependencies) | 4,277,170 
CN ee 2,974,581 tank asth ie 190.534 
British India.............. 1,093,074 apany (wath! Wormose) , 
i os 450,000 
ASE 200,000 Nortn AMERICA— 
Newfoundland (with United Statess.i./. 01s. 2,970,230 
TEAR. gc cece ce cee 162,734 Nps 767.005. 
New Zealand (with depen- SBN ESE beng aa ha ashame Sh : 
CVO) 104,751 
Tanganyika Territory... ... 384,000 SoutH AMERICA— 
VESeS CAL serach pate Me” 3,292,991 
Argentine Republic...... 1,135,840 
EuROPE— 
CrOTINGIVY Gene e's. eS 183,381 EURICAT 
HraneGar cn mete: 9 hh Ne 212,659 Egypt and Soudan...... 1,347,701 
Spall verte es. Ta 194,783 Congo State..... Reidel « 909,654 
Sweden ameter, coe. SG. 173,035 Ang Olan eis Ave Te sa 484,800 
Norwayi, ose oe oe it 124,130 SEripolil oon. 400,000 
Italy. coe aces 2 110,659 Algeria WER eels + ee 343,500 
Denmark (with Iceland)... 55,348 Portuguese East Africa. . 293,400 
Portugal: scammer. sa 3 35,490 Madagastariseeestaciens 228,000 


Greece. Df amie. ha. 41,933 Cameroons.%. os n0k oie. 191,130 
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§ 8. The Plant Geography of South Africa.” 





vegetation of South Africa as it occurs to-day. The country in many parts is undergoing 
rapid development under the influence of man, and it is not unreasonable therefore to assume 
that the next few decades will witness considerable displacement in the character and 
distribution of the existing vegetation. The disturbing influence of man is, unfortunately, 
only too apparent in the diminution and even disappearance of some of our best timber 
and forest trees, and in the changed and changing character of the veld, wrought by over- 
stocking and grass fires. Through settlement, cultivation, drainage, and irrigation, man 
can quickly alter the vegetation and even the original landscape of a country. In the present 
article only the main features of the vegetation can be dealt with, and the rough boundaries 
given will probably need considerable alteration and revision as soon as it has been possible 
to carry out a systematic botanical survey. 

Since this article was first writtent the Union Government has established a Botanical 
Survey of South Africa, and as a result of work already carried out mainly by Bews, Marloth, 
and Sch6énland it has been possible to obtain more exact information regarding the boundaries 
of the different botanical regions. Although it is not possible in the present article to go 
into the details of the information which has been obtained by these botanists, advantage 
has been taken of the knowledge gained by the Survey to revise both the letterpress and 
its accompanying vegetation chart. 

Plant geographers recognize three main units of vegetation throughout the world— 
woodland, grassland, and desert. The chief factor responsible for this distribution is climate. 
On the African continent all three types are represented within the limits of the Union 
boundary, which for the purpose of this article may be taken to include the whole of the area 
lying south of latitude 22°, and embracing therefore the Tropic of Capricorn and the valley 
of the great Limpopo River. The greater portion thus lies within the south temperate 
zone, while the northern edge just reaches the tropics. 


2. Woodland Vegetation. 
Forest, bush, and scrub. 





Under this heading three main types may be recognized :—_ 


(i) Forest.—Forests cover a very small portion of South Africa. They occur mainly 
on the eastern side of the sub-continent, where the rainfall is greatest. Three types can be 
distinguished, viz., the sub-tropical, the eastern mountain, and the Oape forests. The sub- 
tropical forests occur along the narrow coastal strip of country which extends from Port 
Elizabeth northwards to beyond our boundary. They enjoy a summer rainfall of 30 to 40 
inches, a fairly high and uniform temperature, and an absence of frost. Much of this 
forest in Natal and Zululand has now been cleared for sugar plantations, for building 
purposes, for firewood, etc. 

The eastern mountain forests occur mainly on the south-eastern slopes of the Stormberg 
and Drakensberg ranges, at altitudes of 3,000 to 8,000 feet. They experience a summer 
rainfall of 30 to 60 inches, and a lower temperature range than the sub-tropical forests. 
The Cape forests occur on the southern slopes of the Outeniqua, Langkloof, and Zitzikamma 
mountains in the Knysna and Humansdorp districts of the Cape. They lie within a com- 
paratively small zone of country which receives an annual rainfall of 25 to 50 inches fairly 
evenly distributed throughout the year. 

Speaking of the South African forests in general, it may be said that they are usually 
confined to the kloofs, steep valleys, and flanks of the mountains facing the ocean. They 
are composed of high timber trees, which are mostly evergreen, and with the exception of 
the yellowwoods, which formed by far the greater part of the forests before the advent of 
man, they may be described as broad-leaved. 


The principal constituents of these forests are :-— 
, Podocarpus latifolius. 


The yellowwoods......... Podocarpus elongatus. 


The black ironwood........ Olea laurifolia. 

The asseg@alas sis ste letwd'. >). Curtisea faginea. 

The white pear............ Apodytes dimidiata. 
The lemon wood........... Xymalos monospora. 
The sneezewood........... Ptaeroxylon utile. 

The white stinkwood....... Celtis rhamnifolia. 
The saiiraan yay sijeilonc sss « Elaeodendron croceuwm. 
The black stinkwood....... Ocotea bullata. 

The white ironwood........ Toddalia lanceolata. 
The Cape beech........... Myrsine melanophleos. 
The Kaffir boomy,.......... Erythrina caffra. 

The Kaffir plum........... Harpephyllum caffrum. 





* By I. B. Pole Evans, C.M.G., M.A. (Cantab), D.Sc., F.L.8., Chief, Division of Botany and Plant 
Patholozy, Department of Agriculture. 
{ The original article will be found in previous issues of the Official Year Book (Nos. 1 to 4). 
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In addition to the above, the sub-tropical forests contain in the southern portion :— 


The Cape: box... sa Buzus Macowani. 
The rooi essehout.......... Trichilia emetica. 
The Cape ebony........... Heywoodia lucens. 
The box wattle............ Notobuxus natalensis. 


and in the northern portion— 


The red Cape beech........ Protorhus longifolia. 
The umzimbiet............ Millettia caffra. 

The bastard umzimbiet.... Millettia Sutherlandi. 
Poe red aVory ss .'..0.i-s oe Rhammus Zeyheri. 
The um-Quaqua........... Strychnos Gerrardi. 
ACEI) 0 1 Garcinia Gerrardi. 
he tongofongo.... .. «clio | Marcaranga capensis. 
The flat-crown............. Albizzia fastigiata. 


In the eastern mountain forests in East Griqualand, Natal and the Transvaal, the 
falcate yellowwood, Podocarpus Henkelli, occurs, and is often the dominant tree in some 
of those forests. 

In the northern forests of the Drakensberg and Lebombo mountains, the cabbage-tree, 
Anthocleista zambesiaca, which bears extraordinarily large leaves and belongs to a tropica] 
African genus, is frequent. 

The Cape forests also contain a large amount of the kamassi, Gonioma kamassi, and the 
wit els, Platylophus trifoliatus, which are almost absent from the sub-tropical and eastern 
mountain forests. cH fae 

Lianes and epiphytes are plentiful in these forests, and consist chiefly of the wild grape, 
Rhoicissus capensis, the monkey ropes, Secamone Thunbergit and Plectronia Gueinzit, the 
thorny rope, Dalbergia armata and Dalbergia obovata, the davidjes, Antizoma capensis, and 
species of Clematis, Senecio, Melothreia, and others. 

Amongst the epiphytes Usnea barbata occurs almost everywhere, while the orchids and 
ferns are composed of species of Angraecum and Polypodium respectively. 


(ii) Bush.—Bush occupies a large portion of the South African veld. It occurs in 
the central, northern, and eastern parts of the country, and varies considerably both in 
aspect and composition. Along the coast where the rainfall is high and frost is absent, 
the bush is dense and sub-tropical in character ; further inland, where the rainfall is lower, 
it is more open, while in the interior it becomes still more open and park-like. Three main 
types of bush may thus be recognized, viz., the Hast Coast bush, the Limpopo bushveld, 
and the Kalahari thorn-veld. 

The Hast Coast bush comprises a narrow littoral strip extending almost from East 
London to beyond the northern limits of our boundary. It has a summer rainfall of 30 to 
40 inches, a fairly high uniform temperature, and seldom experiences frost. The most 
characteristic plants of this bush are the palms, Hyphaene crinita and Phoenix reclinata, 
and the wild banana, Streliizia augusta. The bush is usually dense, and reaches an average 
height of 20-30 feet. It is composed mainly of :— 


The red milkwood......... Mimusops caffra. 
The thorn’ pear............ Scolopia Zeyher. 
The white pear............ Apodytes dimidiata. 
he wild. SOG... ruck exe «0 « Kraussia lanceolata. 
PETG, Wa DOS Nasi ols kee aie Jt Tarchonanthus camphoratus. 
BREE OUATT lar eas tin. ce ae Bio Huclea natalensis. 
The Kaffir boom........... Erythrina caffra. 

The bitter blaar........... Brachylaena elliptica. 
The wild apricot.........%. Doryalis rotundifolia. 
The wild orange........... Strychnos spinosa. 
BRM COp -LOSG* A ,-h. aie ics pear Oncoba Kraussiana. 
The amatungula........... Carissa grandiflora. 


and many others, and is also characterized by the great abundance of climbing plants. 
These include :— 


The sword bean........... Entada scandens and Entada natalensis. 
The wild grape.........5. 6. Rhoicissus capensis. 

The Natal cherry.......... Cassine natalensis. 

he soap plants.’ P2vies... Helinus ovatus. 

The kanot grass........... Flagellaria guiniensis. 

The wild jasmine.......... Jasminum multipartitum. 

Ene RMOp YS ue PEE Cynancium crassifolium. 


Typical plants growing in the shade of the bush are the Natal Dracaena, Dracaena 
_ Hookeriana, and the snake lily, Haemanthus albomaculatus. 
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Two other palms also occur in this bush, viz., the Pondoland coconut, Jubaeopsis 
caffra, which is endemic to Pondoland and only found in a few isolated spots, and the 
raphia palm, Raphia vinifera, which is frequent in the northern portion. . 

Typical succulents in this bush are Aloe saponaria, A. africana, and A. Thraskit. 

The Limpopo bushveld occupies the broad basin of the Limpopo river. It therefore 
covers a large part of Portuguese East Africa, the northern Transvaal, Southern Rhodesia, 
and the south-eastern part of Bechuanaland. For the most part it is a low-lying tract of 
country, the greater portion of which does not rise above 3,000 feet. The average rainfall 
varies in this region from 70 inches to 15 inches, and falls during the summer months. Frosts 
seldom occur except on the high-lying interior portion, which is over 3,000 feet. 

The general aspect of the vegetation is park-like, the country being covered with trees 
which vary in height from 30 to 50 feet. Between the trees there is also considerable growth 
of bush and undershrubs. In the eastern portion a large number of the trees are evergreen, 
while towards the interior they become deciduous. 

The most conspicuous and characteristic trees in this bush country are :— 


LUG DRODED ar cok acetate Adansonia digituta. 

The knoppiesdoorn..:....)...% Acacia pallens. ‘ 
ine mahogany... Se. sess e oe Afzelia quanzensis. 

The jakhalsbossie.............. Diospyros mespiliformis. 
The rooi essehout.............. Trichilia emetica. 

‘THe maroolas 6 \ac aac Ma thee se Sclerocarya caffra. 

The. tambooties. 72.0.0... re Excoecaria africana. 

The waterhout. sees eee ee Syzygium cordatum. 

The’ hardekoolc: ies eae Combretum porphyrolepis. 
The“huilhos 2rets... eee: ee Peltophorum africanum. 
The sausage-tree............... Kigelia pinnata. 

The kajatenhout;.3.. 00... see Pterocarpus sericeus. 

The mopane................... Copaifera mopane. 

The fever:tree:.;....0.0. vores Acacia xanthophloea. 

he sikkelbos.2.'s 20s. ees Dichrostachys nutans. 
The haak-en-steek...........6. Acacia spirocarpoides. 


together with such trees as Lonchocarpus mozambicensis, Croton Gubouga, Terminalia 
pruinoides, Combretum apiculatum, Balsamodendron africanum, Kirkia acuminata, and 
Commiphora Rehmanni. The palms Phoenix reclinata, Hyphaene crinita, and Hyphaene 
ventricosa also occur along the rivers and vleis. 

In the southern portion of this region, and merging into the high veld, is a narrow 
strip of country commonly referred to as the Transvaal bushveld. It lies at an altitude of 
2,500 to 4,000 feet, and receives a rather erratic summer rainfall of 10-25 inches, while 
frosts occur regularly during the winter months. The bush is consequently not so high, 
and not so luxuriant. The most typical trees in this type of bush are :— 


The wilde searing. 0... 6. lisse 01% Burkea africana. 
The beukenhoutss ssaecis. pte bare Faurea saligna. 
The ‘puikerbos 5 .\2'4/s/pisls, fe steps ae ae Protea abyssinica. 
The vaalboom.. .>  .. suisse Mx ne Terminalia sericea. 
The: MALS 2h os tea teanae oe Sclerocarya caffra. 
LAG. CTOIDGOT ete Soo as eatertees Dombeya densiflora. 
The kiepersol 77 ganck cn eee ok Cussonia paniculata and C. spicata. 
TDG TORPIO6 5. i cia tate teens Heeria paniculata. 
Tho, VE81DOS. i opie sate ae Tarchonanthus camphoratus. 
Rhus lancea. 
The karesbooms.s.« ac antes ea 5 Rhus Gueinzi. 
Rhus incana. 
TDG TOOLDOSONS «05.5 viteuee ees Combretum Zeyheri. 
UDG. QD BIT IC cus icone sal dee ne Euclea lanceolata. 
Ther blink biaar 2 c)..0 «ac ceaher es Rhammus prinoides. 
THO MOSPEL cs 5 &ns,0/+ speak eee ate Mimusops Zeyheri. 
The misneire ss. s <.\isaa pete Vangueria infausta. 
The stamvruchte.............. Chrysophyllum magalismontanum. 
The ole pitten 0% <i... sc. nk Pappea capensis. 
The haak-en-steek.........0... Acacia spirocarpoides. 
The kameeldoorn.. .. 22.05.00. 3 Acacia Giraffae. 
The haakdoornysys.% swnkaiee es Acacia detinens. 
The stinkpeulg ays): s/n es Acacia robusta. 
The'doornboontes, 642s une haet Acacia karroo. 
The aapiesdoorn............... Acacia Burkei. 
The Kaffir wacht-een-bietje..... Acacia caffra. 
The lekker ruikpeul............ Acacia Benthami. 
The sikkelbose ewes. s,s sc5 sees Dichrostachys nutans, 


The blinkblaar wacht-een-bietje. Zizyphus mucronata. 


~ 
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Common and typical succulents in this area are the Naabooms, Huphorbia Cooperi 
and #. ingens, and the Aloes, Aloe Marlothii, Aloe castanea, Aloe Greatheadii, Aloe Wickensti, 
Aloe Pienaarii, Aloe globuligemma, and Aloe transvaalensis. R 

Below the trees and bush throughout the whole of the Limpopo bushveld the soil is 
fairly uniformly covered with grasses which afford good grazing, and which belong mainly 
to the genera Andropogon, Panicum, Setaria, Pennisetum, Sporobolus, and Eragrostis. 

The Kalahari thorn-veld extends over the central portion of South Africa. It covers 
the greater part of the Damaraland plateau and Bechuanaland, and spreads southwards 
as far as the valley of the Orange River in Griqualand West. It enjoys a summer rainfall 
of 10-20 inches, and is subject to great extremes of temperature. The general aspect of the 
country is that of scattered bush and isolated trees. 

The dominant and characteristic tree throughout this area is the camelthorn, Acacia 
Giraffae, which reaches a considerable size along the dry river-beds, and which in the open 
country gives the veld a park-like appearance. 


Other typical trees are :— 


Mneehaakdoorna:< vy sia. < Acacia detinens. 
The haak-en-steek......... Acacia spirocarpoides. 
The vaal kameeldoorn...... Acacia haematoxylon. 
The! doorn boom 2544.45.06 « Acacia karroo. 

Acacia Maras. 
Pte CHOLUSS  Majts tang tt oes Acacia dulcis. 

Acacia heteracantha. 
PR MGRWIUCAL murs Ue stil h edie ls Boscia Pechuellit. 
The stinkbosch............ Boscia foetida. 
fiiie sikkelbos. i bs, o lk Dichrostachys nutans. 
PPR SeVRALO OG cscs ones th imc Tarchonanthus camphoratus. 
The blinkblaar-wacht een- Zizyphus mucronata. 

bietje ; 

PhSsolijvehoutscs: ¢iesgu ae Olea verrucosa. 
Petes ZUULKATEC ae has sisicieheieie’s Rhus tridactyla, 
The kareeboom............ Rhus viminalis. 
The ijstervarkbos.......... Lebekia macracantha. 
The rozijntjesbos.......... Grewia flava. 


Common shrublets are :— 
Rhigozum trichotomum. 


PHS, ATICAOOTNS <5 cppe aie os <.. Rhigozum obovatum. 


ohe- karro6o, bush oi 3i.. visit Penizia incana. 
Phe brak ‘ganna... 7h. 0 60 Salsola aphyjlla. 
The kapokbossie........... Eriocephalus umbellatus. 


and the harpuisbos, Huryops multifidus, while one of the most characteristic plants of the 
deep sandy soils is the tsamma (Citrullus vulgaris). 


The chief grasses are Hragrostis superba, HE. denudata, EH. pallens, Enneapogon mollis, 
Arisiida uniplumis, A. stipiformis, A. mollissima, Pennisetum cenchroides, Schmidtia bulbosa, 
and Anthephora pubescens. 


(iii) Scrub.—Woodland vegetation of a less pronounced type, and usually known as 
sclerophyllous bush, is a marked feature of the south-western coast region of the Cape. 

Iti:comprises the angular strip of country from the Olifants River on the west to the 
Van Staden’s mountains on the east, and is bounded to the north by the Giftberg, Nardouw, 
Cedarberg, Cold Bokkeveld, Hex River, Zwartberg, Baviaan’s Kloof, and Elandsberg 
mountains. The country on the whole is mountainous. The mountains appear rugged 
and bare, but on closer inspection reveal a wealth of interesting plants. The annual rainfall 
varies from 20 to 40 inches, and it falls during the winter months. The summer is hot and 
dry. Over the greater portion of this area frosts are infrequent. 


The vegetation assumes the form of shrubs and bushes, varying in height from 1 to 6. 
feet. Grass never forms a conspicuous feature of the veld in this area. The leaves of the 
plants are, as a rule, small, of a dull greyish-green colour, and leathery. The dominant 
shrubs and plants belong mostly to the— 


Proteaceae. Thymelaeaceae. Rutaceae. 
Ericaceae. Penaeaceae. Bruniaceae. 
Restiaceae. Grubbiaceae. Ficoideae. 


Large tracts of the country are covered by the rhenosterbush, Elytropappus rhinocerotis, 
which imparts to the vegetation a dull greyish-green appearance, while bulbous and tuberous 
plants belonging to the Iridaceae, Liliaceae, and Oxalidaceae are plentiful. 
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Common shrubs, bushes, and trees on the coastal dunes are :— 


The waxberry............. Myrica cordifolia. 

The dronkbossie........... Chymococca empetroides 
The duinebessie............ Mundtia spinosa. 

The kraaibessie............ Rhus crenata. 

And the white milkwood... Sideroxylon inerme. 


The low bush and scrub on the sandy flats is comprised mainly of :— 


The suikerbossies......... Piste TES 
rotea scolymocephala. 
The kreupelhout........... Leucospermum conocarpuin. 
The schaapbostee.......... Psoralea bracteata. 
The Kerse vost. viaa tan aces Euclea racemosa. 
esha DOS eh ted Mond ss isto Metalasia muricata. 
And the rooi stompie....... Mimetes lyrigera. 


On the inland valleys and plains associated with the rhenosterbush :— 


The Cape sumach.... 1.2... Colpoon compressum. 
The bosijserhout........... Dodonea Thunbergiana. 
The Kapokbos sin Stes es Eriocephalus umbellatus . 
The harpuisboss2. 3). ee, Kuryops tenuissimus. 


are common, 


On the mountain slopes the scrub is made up chiefly of :— , 


The silver tree... U. ts. Leucadendron argenteum. 
Protea mellifera. 

The sugar bushes......... Protea lepidocarpodendron. 
Protea neriifolia. 

Te. WAR DOUM. oy... eae Protea grandiflora. 

The olijvehouts ii... ee ee Olea verrucosa. 

The krentebos: Wot. ee Rhus tomentosa. 

The .mirting cosets wae ae Myrsine africana. 

The kreupelhout... 20.00... Leucospermum conocarpum. 

The tolhoss) vce on emrnt Leucadendron plumosum. 

The rooi stompie.......... Mimetes lyrigera. 

And the bakbos........... Passerina filiformis. 


The Palmiet, Prioniwm serratum, is peculiar to the rivers in this area, while the pig 
lily, Zantedeschia aethiopica, is characteristic of the vleis. 
On the west coast, in the Cedarberg mountains, the remnants of a former forest still 
exist in the Clanwilliam cedars, Wéddringtonia juniperoides. 
_ Scrub vegetation occupies the floral region known as the south-western region (Bolus), 
or the Cape region (Marloth). 


3. Grassland. South Africa. As 
in woodland, so in grassland, every transition from the one type to the other is found, so 
that often it is difficult to define the boundaries between them. Some three main types 
may be recognized :— 

(i) The Eastern Mountain Grassveld. 
(ii) The High Veld. 
(iii) The Eastern Grassveld. 


(i) The Eastern Mountain Grassveld.—This type of vegetation occurs on the eastern 
slopes of the Stormberg and Drakensberg ranges at an altitude of 4,000 to 8,000 feet. The 
rainfall varies from 30 to 60 inches, while snow frequently covers the ground during the 
winter months. The characteristic feature of the grass is that it grows in tufts or tussocks, 
and it has been referred to by Bews, who has made a special study of this area, as the 
‘* mountain tussock grassveld.”’ 

Mixed with the grass, there is, as a rule, much bracken fern, Pteris aquilina, and com- 
posites such as Berkheya rlatyptera, Athanasia acerosa, Artemesia rt, and numerous species. 
of Nidorella and Helichrysum. 


Typical bushes scattered amongst the grass are :— 





The oudebounsy, .:... suas Leucosidea sericea. 

The. wit 'saltenss: so: ohs.s Buddleia salvifolia. 

The suikerbossies.......... Protea abyssinica and Protea Roupelivwe. 
And the tree-fern..... ..... Cyathea Dreger. 


Forests occur in the deep ravines and sheltered kloofs on the south-eastern slopes 
wherever there is an abundant supply of underground moisture. These have already been 
referred to. 
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| The grassveld is composed of a large number of grasses which grow together in a very 
mixed fashion. The most characteristic are :— . 


| Hypogynium ceresiaeformis. : Festuca caprina. 
Andropogon schirensis. Festuca costata. 
Andropogon amplectens. Festuca longizes. 
Heteropogon contortus. Festuca scabra. 
Andropogon filifolius. Digitaria monodactyla.. 
Andropogon auctus. Poa binata. 
Hyparrhenia hirta. Koeleria cristata. 
Anthoxanthum Ecklonii. Panicum natalense. 
Avenastrum turgidulum. Panicum Ecklonii. 
Avenastrum caffrum. Harpechloa capensis. 
Agrostis suavis. and Themada triandra. 


Axonopus semialatus var. Hcklonti. 


(ii) The High Veld.—Typical grassland covers the greater portion of Basutoland, the 
Orange Free State, and the southern portion of the Transvaal. This tract of country lies 
at an average height of 4,000 to 5,000 feet, and is subject to a summer rainfall and dry cold 
winters with severe frosts. The rainfall varies from 20 to 35 inches per annum. 

The high veld presents a most monotonous type of scenery, as it consists of vast rolling 
plains and table-lands covered with grass and devoid of indigenous trees, except in Basuto- 
land, where the country is mountainous and hilly. Over the greater part of this area the 
rooi grass, Themeda triandra, is dominant. Other typical grasses associated with it are 
the besemgras, Tristachya Rehmannt, {the turpentine grass, Cymbopogon excavatus, the 
wild oat grass, Hypogynium ceresiaeformis, the blauwzaad .gras, Hragrostis curvala, the 
steekgras, Heteropogon contortus, the zuurpol gras, Hlionurus argenteus, and the grasses 
Andropogon amplectens, A. schirensis, Schizachyrium semiberbe, Hyparrhenia hirta, Digitaria 
eriantha, D. tricholaenoides, Panicum natalense, P. serratum, Axonopus semialatus, Setaria 
nigrirosiris, Tricholaena rosea, Eragrostis brizoides, Harpechloa capensis, and Cynodon dactylon. 

Growing amongst the grass is a large number of herbaceous plants. These seldom 
rise above the grass-level, and are mostly perennials which die down during the winter, and 
renew their growth again in spring, either before or with the first rains. Many of these 
are provided with large underground stems or tubers, in which they are able to store reserve 
‘water or food supplies. The best known of these are the elandsboontje, Hlephantorrhiza 
Burchellii, the wild verbena, Pentanisia variabilis, the wild vingerpol, Euphorbia truncata, 
the wild sweetpea, Vigna angustifolia, Rhus discolor, Acalypha depressinervis, Vanguerta 
pygmaea, Ipomoea Greenstockii, Clerodendron triphyllum, Pachystigma Zeyheri, and Buphane 
toxicari. 

Where the country is broken and rock outcrops occur, trees and shrubs often appear. 
Amongst the more typical of these may be mentioned :— 


The sweet thorn............... Acacia karroo. 

Smet CHOTI sts iawale cc's - Acacia caffra. 

The wit-stinkhout............. Celtis rhamnifolia. 

Pe nestamvruchte.. 0... 8. Chrysophyllum magalismontanum. 
Baer IOPCTSOl.). 6. .a'. sels cela ad Cussonia spicata. 

Ey ER an .... Huclea lanceolata, 

PIOUS GIRET DOS. J ales ce pee sce ws Protea abyssinica. 

MEPIS DCL. nese. at sce 2 a8 Vangueria infausta. 

MLTR OS coins as bareas ove Oeig Strychnos pungens. 

The knoppiesdoorn............. Fagara capensis ; and 


The blinkblaar wacht-een-bietje. Zizyphus mucronata. 


(iii) The Hastern Grassveld.—A somewhat different type of grassland covers the narrow 
‘strip of country which stretches from Port Elizabeth in the south to the northern portion 
of Natal, and which is bounded on the east by the south-east coast belt or sub-tropical 
forest area, and on the west by the Drakensberg range. Its average height is from 1,000 

to 4,000 feet, and it rises from the coast by a series of terraces. The average rainfall is from 
25 to 40 inches. The general aspect of the country is that of grassland, with scattered 
thorn-bush and succulents. The thorn-bush is mostly sweet-thorn, Acacia karroo, whilst 
tall arborescent aloes figure prominently amongst the succulents. In the southern portion 
the grassland is often invaded by the karroo bush Pentzia incana. Vast stretches are 
covered by Aloe ferox, while Aloe Marlothiit and A. candelabrum characterize the northern 
portion. 

The arborescent Aloe Bainsit is peculiar to the Eastern grassveld, and extends from 
the southernmost limits as far north as Barberton in the Transvaal. 

The dominant grasses are the rooi gras, 7'’hemeda triandra, the blue grass, Andropogon 
Airtus, and EHragrostis plana, Sporobolus indicus, Andropogon ampleciens, A. schoenanthus, while 
the thorn trees consist mainly of the sweet-thorn, Acacia karroo, the cat-thorn, A. caffra, 
the ruikpeul, A. Benthami, the sikkelbos, Dichrostachys nutans, the cape lilac, Hhretia 
hottentotica, and the blinkblaar wacht-een-bietje, Zizyphus mucronata. 
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The arborescent Euphorbias, HZ. grandidens, E. Cooperi, and E. ingens, are typical of 
this area, as are the Cycads Encephalartos villosus, EH. Lehmannii, EH. horridus, and &. 
Friderici-guilielmi, in the southern portion, and Encephalartos Altensteinii, EF. Woodii, and 
B. brachyphyllus in the northern portion. 


4. Desert.— Desert vegetation is well represented on the west coast and in the central 
portion of the Cape Province. Four well marked types can be distinguished :— 


(i) The Karroo. 

(ii) The Upper Karroo. 
(iii) Namaqualand. 
(iv) The Namib. 


(i) Lhe Karroo.—The Karroo vegetation covers the greater part of the country which 
lies at an altitude of 1,000 to 3,000 feet, and which is situated between the Cape Ranges. 
or the Folded Belt on the south, and the mountain ranges which form part of the Great 
Escarpment on the north. On the west it extends as far as the Olifants River valley, 
while in the east the Sundays River valley may be taken as the boundary, although isolated 
patches of typical Karroo vegetation occur in the valleys of the Great Fish and Great Kei 
Rivers. 

The rainfall over this area varies from 5 inches in the western portion, to 15 inches in 
the central and eastern portions. The soils are shallow, hard, and compact, consequently 
when rain does occur the run-off is, as a rule, great. 

The vegetation is composed mainly of shrublets, succulents, tuberous and bulbous 
plants. Trees are usually absent except along the dry river-courses and the mountain slopes. 
in the eastern portion, where the rainfall is highest. 

The succulents belong chiefly to the genera Mesembryanthemum, Crassula, Cotyledon,. 
Euphorbia, Aloe, Stapelia, Pelargonium, Senecio, and Othonna. 

In the western Karroo the kraalbos, Galenia africana, and the geel melkbos, Huphorbia 
mauritanica, largely compose the vegetation. 

In the central Karroo, succulent Mesembryanthemums, shrubby Me-embryanthemums,. 
and shrublets of Karroo-bush, Pentzia incana, cover large tracts of veld, while the eastern: 
Karroo supports a very pronounced type of succulent vegetation which is represented by 
different species of Huphorbia, and where Aloe ferox is very characteristic. 

Some of the more typical plants on the hill slopes are the boterboom, Cotyledon 
fascicularis, the spekboom, Portulacaria afra, the plakkies, Crassula portulacea, C. perfossa, 
an1 C. perforata, and the aloes, Aloe mitriformis, A. striata, and A. microstigma. 

Common trees and bushes in the south-eastern portion of the Karroo are the boerboon,. 
Schotia speciosa, the guarri, Huclea undulata, the bosijzerhout, Dodonea Thunberyiana, 
and the num-num, Carissa arduina. 

To the ordinary traveller the Karroo generally appears a most wearisome and unin- 
teresting desert, whereas in fact it contains a wealth of plants of extraordinary interest. 
After rain, the whole vegetation suddenly bursts into life, and the country is often a blaze 
of colour due to numerous species of Mesembryanthemum, and to the blossoming ot manv 
plants belonging to different genera of the Compositae. 


(ii) The Upper Karroo.—The Upper Karroo is the high-lying tract of country which 
rises immediately north of the Karroo. Its eastern boundary lies approximately along a 
line drawn between Queenstown and Fauresmith, while its western and northern limits. 
extend as far as Bushmanland, and the valley of the Orange River. 

The country consists of vast treeless plains, which are only broken here and there by 
table-topped hills and “ spitz-kops.” The region is exposed to great extremes of tempera- 
ture, and the soils are shallow and rock-strewn. 


The vegetation is made up chiefly of shrublets and small bushes, most of which belong — 
to the family Compositae. 


The commonest of these are :— 


The bitterbossie........... Chrysocoma tenuirfolia. 
The karroobush............ Penizia incana. 

The bietouw-bos........... Tripteris spinescens ; and 
The :witbossie's..-."... das eee Pteronia pallens. 


The harpuisbossies, Huryops lateriflorus and EH. oligoglossus are prevalent in the west, 
while in the north, where the grassveld appears, the besembos, Arthrosolen polycephalus, 
is often conspicuous. The yellow-flowered driedoorn, Rhigozum trichotomum, also occurs in 
dense patches, and the dark blue flowering kankerblaren, Aptosimum depressum, is widely 
distributed. 

The most conspicuous succulent which composes the vegetation is the doornvijg, 
Mesembryanthemum spinosum, which, when in flower, gives a deep magenta colour to the 
veld. Other typical succulents are the aloes, Aloe Broomit, A. Schlechteri, and A. variegata. . 
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Common grasses are Danthonia elephantina, Aristida scabrivalvis, Eragrostis truncata, 
Efagrostis obtusa, and Enneapogon scoparius. 


(iii) Namaqualand.—The Namaqualand type of desert vegetation covers the greater 
part of Bushmanland, Little Namaqualand, the broad valley of the Orange River as far 
east as the Asbestos Mountains, and the greater part of Great Namaqualand, which lies 
above 2,000 feet. 

The country consists of table landscapes, vast plateaux, and arid plains. The river- 
beds are mostly dry throughout the greater part of the year. The soil is usually bare, 
stony, or sandy, while the annual rainfall varies from 5 to 10 inches, and increases 
gradually from the west eastwards. 

The general aspect of the vegetation is that of widely separated xerophytic shrubs 
and bushes, with a fair proportion of succulent plants in the low-lying valleys and on the 
rocky outcrops. Grasses do not form a conspicuous feature of the vegetation, but they 
occur on the high plateaux and sandy plains, where the vegetative period is short, and 
where they always assume a tufted habit. 


The Namaqualand vegetation is characterized by the presence of the kokerboom, 
Aloe dichotoma, the giftbooms, Huphorbia virosa and FL. Dintert, Sterculia Gurichii, Cissus 
Cramerianus and Pachypodium giganteum on the hills; Parkinsonia africana, Acacia 
hebeclada, A. tenax, A. hereroensis, Boscia foetida, Rhigozum trichotomum, Catophractes 
Alexandri, Sarcocaulon Burmanmi, S. rigidum, and Hoodia Gordoni on the plains ; Huphorbia 
gregaria in the low-lying valleys, and along the dry river-beds the camelthorn, Acacia 
Giraffae, the anaboom, Acacia albida, Combretum primigenum, Euclea pseudebenum, Tamarix 
articulata, and Sisyndite spartea. 


(iv) The Namib.—The Namib is a low-lying tract of country on the west coast, 
composed largely of drifting and shifting sand dunes. It is a narrow coastal belt which 
stretches from the Olifants River in the south to beyond the limits of our northern 
boundary, and varies in width from 18 to 85 miles. It is subjected to the most severe 
desert conditions that occur in South Africa, consequently the few plants that ‘do occur 
there, are highly specialized for life under such adverse circumstances. The annual rainfall 
varies from under 1 inch to 5 inches. Some five distinct zones can usually be distinguished 
in the Namib vegetation, viz., those of the seashore, the rocky hills, the sand dunes, the 
gravel plains, and the rocky mountains. 

The common plants along the seashore are Salsola Zeyheri, Chenolea diffusa, and 
Salicornia natalensis. ; 

On the rocky hills which sometimes fringe the seashore, the vegetation is more varied, 
and is composed of many interesting forms, such as Mesembryanthemum opticum, M. 
saxetanum, M. rhopalophyllum, Trichocaulon cactiforme, and Euphorbia lignosa. Other 
common plants frequently found on these hills are Hcetadium virgatum, Hremothamnus 
Marlothianus, Dicoma tomentosa, Pituranthus aphyllus, Augea capensis, and Lebekia 
multiflora. 

The vegetation on the sand dunes is extremely scanty. Here and there tufts of vogel- 
struis gras, Hragrostis spinosa and EH. cyperoides, are seen, while the other plants are chiefly 
the gannabush, Salsola Zeyheri, Statice scabra, and Mesembryanthemum Marlothit. Whenever 
underground water exists, such as occurs when the rivers are buried by the dunes, the 
naras, Acanthosicyos horrida, and the tamarisk, Tamarix articulata, often cover large areas 
of these dunes. 

The gravel plains are the most barren and desert tracts of country in South Africa. 
In some places the only plant is an annual Mesembryanthemum ; in others, nothing but a 
lichen growth can be seen on the small pebbles. Towards the north, isolated plants of 
Aerua desertorum occur over vast stretches, while Welwitschia mirabilis is found in a few 
localities, and is usually associated with Zygophylum Stapfii. The chief grass found on these 
plains—when such does occur—is the vogelstruis gras, Hragrostis spinosa. The most 
characteristic plant of the gravel plains is the bushman’s candle, Sarcocaulon Burmanni. 

On the rocky mouniains,{the most conspicuous plants are the kokerboom, Aloe dichotoma, 
the giftboom, Huphorbia virosa, and EH. dregeana. 


For fuller and further information relating to the flora and vegetation of South Africa, 
the following references should be consulted :— 


1. Bolus, H.: ‘Sketch of the Floral Regions of South Africa.” Science in South 
Africa, 1905. 

. Marloth, R.: “Das Kapland.” Jena, 1908. 

. Marloth, R.: ‘‘The Flora of South Africa.’ Cape Town, 1913. 

. Bews, J. W.: “‘ An Account of the Chief Types of Vegetation in South Africa, 
with Notes on the Plant Succession.” Journ. of Ecology, 1916. 

. Pole Evans, I.B.: “The Veld: Its Resources and Dangers.” S.A. Journ. Se., 1920. 

. Bews, J. W.: “Flora of Natal and Zululand.” Pietermaritzburg, 1921. 
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§ 9. Fauna,* 


1. General.—South Africa is rich in certain groups of the animal world ; sista atl 
with the advance of settlement and colonization the numbers, particularly of certain classes, 
are being rapidly reduced. This is more especially the case with the magnificent game 
animals or antelope. Every effort should be made to preserve those species which are 
threatened with extinction. Much of the present knowledge of the fauna of the country 
is due to the early investigators, notably the Swedes—Sparrman, Thunberg, Wahlberg, 
Victorin, and C. J. Andersson, the German—Lichtenstein—and the Englishes aa 
Burchell, Sir A. Smith, Layard, Trimen, and Selous. 


2. Mammals.—Primates.—These are not well represented. The Baboon, is, howeren 
common wherever mountainous country prevails ; and there are the Vervet or Blue Monkey, 
common throughout South Africa, the Samango Monkey of the forests in the east of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and the Mozambique Monkey in the north-east of the Transvaal. Of 
the Lemuroidea there are several species of the small Galago or Nightape (Nachtaapje) and 
two species of the larger Otolemur (Bushbaby); these last animals being mostly nocturnal 
in habit and rarely seen. Carnivora.—The lion is now becoming scarce, and is only found 
in the Bechuanaland territory, the northern parts of the Transvaal, and the Sabi Game 
Reserves. Leopards are still fairly common in the east of the Cape of Good Hope, and 
the mountainous parts of the Transvaal and South-West Africa. The Cheetah (Hunting 
Leopard) is found in Bechuanaland, the northern and eastern Transvaal, and South-West 
Africa. Several smaller species of the Felidae are to be found, the Wild or Caffre Cat, the 
Lynx or Caracal (Rooikat), the spotted Serval (Tijger Boschkat), and the smaller, spotted 
Blackfooted Cat. These are all predatory animals which are destructive to the farmers’ 
flocks and herds. Viverridae.—Of this family there is the Civet Cat, five species of Genet 
Cats, and several species of Mongoose—the Yellow or Thick-tailed Mongoose, the Water 
Mongoose, and the common Mierkat (Graatje) being the best known. Hyaenidae.—This 
family is represented by the Brown and Spotted Hyaenas, and the Aardwolf (Manhaar 
Jakhals). The Hyaenas are now becoming scarce ; and the Aardwolf is a harmless animal 
with a very weak dentition. Canidae.—This family includes the Jackals (the Common or 
Black-backed, and the Side-striped), the Silver Fox, the Cape Long-eared Fox, and the 
Wild Dog or Cape Hunting Dog; the Jackals and Wild Dogs are pests to farmers in many 
parts of the country owing to their ravages amongst small stock. Mustelidae.—This group 
comprises the Ratel, somewhat resembling the Badger, the South African Pole-cat or Striped 
Muishond, and the small Snake-weasel. Pinnepedia.—Of the Marine Carnivora there is 
only one species—the Cape Fur Seal, or Sea Lion, to be found on the islands of the west and 
south coasts. Ungulata.—This order is largely represented, containing thirty-four species 
of Antelope, the smallest being the Blue Duiker or Pete, and the largest the Eland. Other 
species are the Gemsbuck, the Springbuck, the Blesbuck, and its southern representative, 
the Bontebok—now almost extinct and only found on a few farms in the Prieska district— 
the Impala or Rooibok, two species of Wildebeest or Gnu. The Brindled or Blue Wildebeest 
is found in the Transvaal, north Bechuanaland, and South-West Africa, while the Black 
or White Tailed Wildebeest is practically confined to the flats of the Orange Free State, 
where it is getting scarcer every year, and where it only exists in a semi-domesticated state. | 
A special reserve for this animal in th> Orange Free State is urgently required. The Sable 
and Roan Antelopes are also getting scarcer every year and are now only to be found in 
the northern and north-eastern Transvaal and in northern Bechuanaland. The Bushbuck 
and its allies, the Inyala and Sitatunga, and the Koodoo.—The Inyala is only found in the 
wooded coastal belt from Zeluland to Gazaland. Owing to the agitation in the former 
country against the game animals on account of their connection between tsetse fly and 
nagana (trypanosomiasis) the Inyala, one of the most beautiful of South African antelopes, 
is in danger of becoming very scarce. It is unfortunately very localized in its distribution, 
being only found in a few thickly wooded patches along the east coast. The Sitatunga is 
an inhabitant of the swamps of the Caprivi strip in South-West Africa and Northern 
Rhodesia. The commonest of the antelopes and the most widely distributed are the small 
Duikers and Steinbuck. In the eastern Transvaal an ally of the latter is also found, viz., 
Sharpe’s Steinbuck, a grizzled animal resembling the Cape Grijsbok, but smaller and lighter 
in build. There are also two cobs found in Northern Rhodesia, the Lechwe and the Puku ; 
the former is very common along the Kafue River. There are also the Giraffe, two species 
of Rhinoceros and the Hippopotamus, though the three last are becoming rare. The White 
or Square-mouthed Rhinoceros is to-day only found in a small area in southern Zululand and 
is in great danger of becoming exterminated in South Africa unless stringent measures are 
adopted to preserve the few remaining animals. Two species of Wild Pig are found, the 
Bushpig and the Warthog—the latter characterized by large warty protuberances on the 
face. ‘There are three species of Zebra, one of which, the Mountain Zebra, is confined to 
- certain mountain ranges in the Cape of Good Hope. Only about 400 of these zebras still 








* Paragraphs 1 to 7 contributed by A. K. Haagner, D.Sc., F.Z.S., Director of the aa 
Zoological Gardens, Pretoria. 
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exist, and they are fortunately protected by the Cape Provincial Council. In Zululand and 
Bechuanaland the lighter variety of Burchell’s Zebra is found and in the Transvaal the 
darker form, usually called Chapman’s Zebra. It is, however, still a moot point whether 
these varieties are distinct, and I have seen various stages of Chapman’s Zebra from one 
herd in the northern Transvaal. There is also the Hyrax or Dassie. The African Elephant 
is now only found in the Addo Bush and Knysna Forest of the Cape of Good Hope, and in 
the Sabi Reserve in the Transvaal. Rodentia.—Of this order there are cight families and 
some one hundred and fifty species. Two families are peculiar to South Africa—the 
Bathyeridae and Pedetidae (Blesmoles and Springhares). Squirrels, Hares, one species of 
Porcupine, Dormice, and various species of Rats and Mice are found. Chiroptera.— 
This order comprises a number of species, including several species of Fruit Bats. 
Insectivora.—In addition to the common Shrews, and the Hedgehog, there are the Golden 
Moles and the Elephant Shrews, the last two being peculiar to South Africa. Hdentata.— 
This class is represented by the Scaly Anteater (IJzer Magaauw) and the Aardvark, the 
latter resembling a pig in build, and being nocturnal in habit. Whales.—Several species 
are found in the South African seas. 


3. Birds.—There are well over one thousand species of birds in the country, including 
such migratory birds as the European Swallow, the European Bee-eater, the White Stork, and 
others. There are twenty-one families of the Order Passeres (perching birds), and peculiar to 
South Africa, of the family Sturnidae, are the Oxpecker and Wattled Starling (Small Locust 
Bird); and of the family Ploceidae the Giant Whydah (Kaffir Fink), the Bishop Birds, 
numerous Weaver Birds and Waxbills. These latter form, with the Canaries and Seed- 
eaters (fringillidae), the bulk of the cage birds of the country ; the principal varieties being 
the Rooibekje or Common Waxbill, the Black-cheeked Waxbill, Violet-eared Waxbill, Cape 
Canary, Mountain Canary, and Golden Seedeater (Seisje). The three species last named 
are fine songsters. There are a large number of Larks, Pipits, and Wagtails ; and a wonder- 
ful variety of Sunbirds, the commorest being two species of the Double-collared, the Black, 
the Scarlet-chested, and the Malachite. Thrushes, Warblers, and Sw..llows are well repre- 
sented. The Picarian birds include the Swifts, five species of the Roller, Bee-eaters, King- 
fishers, Mousebirds, Hornbills (Toucan), Woodpeckers, and the Cape, Purple-crested and 
Grey Louries, or Plantain-eaters. Accipitres—Amongst the birds of prey are several large 
Eagles, including the Martial and Crowned Hawk Eagles and the Black or Verreaux’s Eagle, 
Harriers, Sparrow-hawks, Kites, Falcons, Kestrels, and Owls, the two last named being 
more useful than harmful, and also the Secretary Bird, which is peculiar to Africa. Colum- 
bidae.—This order has numerous representatives, and includes the Green Fruit Pigeon. 
Game Birds and Water Fowl are well represented and comprise a large number of species 
of Francolin—locally called Partridges and Pheasants—Guineafowl, Sandgrouse, Ducks, 
and Geese. Three species of Crane are found, but are becoming scarce. Of the order 
Impennes is the Penguin, a peculiar flightless bird, found on the islands?off the coast. The 
largest bird is the Ostrich, the breeding and farming of which forms a very considerable 
industry in the Union. It still exists in a wild state in North-West Cape Province, 
South-West Africa, Bechuanaland, and the Transvaal Bushveld. 


4. Reptiles and Batrachians.— Repitles.—This class comprises one species of Crocodile, 
many Tortoises, including the Leopard Tortoise or Berg Schildpad, Lizards, including two 
Monitors (the Cape or Land, and the Nile or Water Monitor), and the Thorny Lizard (Spiny- 
tailed); and Snakes of many kinds, including one species of Python, Puffadders, Cobras, 
Garter-snakes, Grass-snakes, and others. The Batrachians are not very numerous, the 
commonest being the Bull-frog, which attains a length of about eight inches, The largest 
Toad is Bufo reqularis. 


5. Fish.—The commonest freshwater Fish are Clarias gariepinnes (Barber), the 
Barbels (Yellow Fish), Tilapia (Curper), and Labeo (Silver Fish or Mud Fish). Hydrocyon 
lineatus (‘Tiger Fish) is found in the Komati and Crocodile Rivers; other species are the 
Hutropius (Squeeker) and Gnathonemus (Beaked Fish); also in both tidal and inland _ rivers. 
species of Hel. 


6. Land and Freshwater Invertebrates.—Crustaceans.—Thelpusa perlata, a large teald 
crab, is found in most rivers and waters. There are several species of Copepods and 
numerous Lntomostraca to be found in the freshwaters of the country. Amongst the 
Harthworms are the Lambricus and Allolobophora, and also an Earthworm reaching a 
length of over four feet. Arachnida.—There are a large variety of Scorpions, Solifugae - 
(Hunting-spiders), and Trap-door Spiders. 


7. Insects.—Coleopiera and Lepidoptera.—The species are numerous. The best re- 
presented families of the Rhopalocera are the Lycaenidae (190 species), Nymphalidae (about 
70 species), Pzeridae (about 50 species), Acraedae, and Satyridae. Heterocera.—Of these 
the moths Hesperidae are not largely represented, but the Sphingidae and Noctuidae are 
more numerous. Locusts, Grasshoppers (Orthoptera), and Hymenoptera (Ants, Bees, and 
Wasps) abound; the White Ant is common over a great part of the country, and liable to 
work havoc amongst trees and the timber-work of houses, 
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8. Game Preservation.— The preservation of game is dealt with by the Provincial 
Administrations. In the Cape of Good Hope the preservation of game is regulated by Act 
No. 11 of 1909, those parts of the First Schedule to Ordinance No. 16 of 1920 entitled “‘ Game ” 
and ‘‘ Wild Ostriches ’? Ordinance, No. 10 of 1911, Ordinance No. 17 of 1918, and Ordinance 
No. 7 of 1920. Game is fully protected in the Province, and the close seasons, which vary 
as to period according to area, occur generally within the interval lst July to 30th April. 
Any person desirous of shooting or capturing Royal or Big Game (except such as may be 
exempted under Act No. 11 of 1909) is required to obtain an ordinary game licence, a Royal 
Game licence, and a special permit from the Administrator. The following species of Royal 
Game are found in certain areas :—Elephant, eland, zebra, buffalo, bontebok, blesbok, 
gemsbok, hartebeest, koodoo, rietbok, wildebeest, and klipspringer. Permits to shoot or 
capture elephants, elands, or zebras are only issued under the most exceptional circum- 
stances. The undermentioned birds and animals are specially included as game with 
respect to certain districts :—Namaqua partridge, wild duck and geese, snipe, coot, flamingo, 
ant-bear (Orycteropus capensis). The shooting of game is prohibited in the Game Preserves 
situated in the Province. 


In Natal the first game law was enacted in the year 1866, the close season being fixed 
from the 15th August to the 30th November in each year. Eighteen years later the close 
seagon was altered so as to commence on the Ist July and terminate on the 3lst December. 
Law No. 16 of 1891 enacted that the close season should be from the 16th August to the 
30th April, and heavy penalties were provided for trapping game, while a law promulgated 
in 1894 limited the discretion of the Governor to permit the destruction of Royal Game 
to the open season only. 


In Zululand a close season for game from the Ist August to the 3lst March was 
established in 1890, and in 1897 the first game reserves were demarcated, though hunting 
in them was allowed by permit. In 1903 the Giant’s Castle Game Reserve was established 
with the special object of preserving the few eland still to be found in Natal. The Natal 
and Zululand game laws were consolidated in 1904, and a uniform close season from the 
16th August to the 30th April was fixed, the destruction of all but the smallest game with 
a shot-gun being prohibited. The employment of natives to hunt game otherwise than 
as beaters was made illegal ; stamp duties on licences for certain game were imposed, and 
the Governor no longer exercised the function of issuing pera for the destruction of 
absolutely protected or Royal Game. 


In 1911 a Game Conservator for Zululand was appoiniae with headquarters at 
Nongoma. 

Ordinance to amend the laws relating to game was passed in 1912 and practically 
consolidated all previous legislation on the subject. The game was divided into three 
classes, viz., ordinary or small game which can be shot during the open season +(Ist May 
to 15th August) on payment of the sum of £1; specially protected game in respeot of 
which varying fees for the different animals are payable, and Royal Game which may 
not be destroyed at any time, except for scientific or certain public purposes on special 
permit. Special provision is made by the Ordinance for the destruction by owners or 
occupiers of land or ordinary or specially protected game during the close season, where 
damage to standing crops, plants, or trees can be proved, and for the killing by residents 
in Zululand of a limited number of game for food, more especially during times of scarcity 


due to failure of crops. 

In the game reserves no hunting is allowed, and the Administrator is empowered to 
establish or abolish such reserves from time to time. Five such reserves are at present 
demarcated, of which the principle are the Giant’s Castle where eland are to be found, 
the Umfolosi mainly for the protection of the almost extinct white rhinoceros but also 
for other large game, and the Mkuzi which shelters the inyala (a buck which at one period 
was threatened with extinction), the impala, the Zululand suni or Livingstone antelope 
and other game. 

In addition to those already mentioned, game reserves have been established at the 
request of the owners on two farms in the Klip River Division and one in the Umgeni 
Division. 

The penalties involved for contraventions of the Game Ordinance range from fines of 
£20 to £200, with the alternative of periods of imprisonment extending from one month 
to two years. 

Owing to the existence of the tsetse fly or Nagana disease in cattle the provisions of 
the Game Ordinance have been relaxed considerably in Zululand since the year 1915, and 
the fees payable in respect of specially protected game much reduced. The country has 
been divided into open areas, special shooting areas, and game reserves. 

The animals classed as Royal Game and which may not be captured or destroyed 
except by special permit for approved scientific institutions or to serve some public pur- 
pose comprise the white rhinoceros, elephant, roan antelope, tsessebe, blesbok, springbok, 
and females of the eland, impala, and inyala, as well as the crested crane and Stanley crane, 
and the klipspringer and oribi (in Zululand only). 
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In the Transvaal game legislation restricting and regulating the destruction of wild 
animals and birds is contained in Ordinance No. 6 of 1905, as amended by Acts Nos. 13 
and 30 of 1907 and Act No. 11 of 1909. 

The “ Big’? Game of the Transvaal Province comprises the larger and rarer animals and 
birds, including roan and sable antelope, inyala, gemsbok, sassaby, kudu, hartebeest, zebra, 
wildebeest, ostrich, and crested crane. The elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, buffalo, 
and eland are now practically unknown in the Transvaal except in the game reserves. 

Lions and leopards are not classed as game, but are regarded as vermin. Ordinary 
game consists of all Transvaal varieties of the smaller and more common kinds of buck, 
hares, and the warthog; also the following birds :—All Transvaal varieties of pheasant 
or francolin, partridge, sandgrouse, guineafowl, wild duck, and wild goose. No game 
may be shot or hunted without a game licence by any one except the owner or lessee of 
a farm on which the game is pursued and, of course “open” varieties only may be shot. 
Big game may not, under severe penalties, be shot or hunted without a special big game 
licence issuable only by the Administrator. A game licence only entitles the holder to 
shoot game during the open season. There is a uniform open season throughout the Pro- 
vince, usually Ist May to 31st August. A game licence may restrict the holder to destroy- 
ing only a given number of either or both sexes of any kind of game. The destruction of 
any particular kind of game may be restricted throughout the Province or in any particular » 
district for a given period. The possession of a game licence does not give the right to 
pursue or destroy any game so protected ; neither can the owner or lessee of a farm destroy 
game so protected on his farm. Certain areas are proclaimed as game reserves in which 
shooting and hunting are entirely prohibited. 

Wild ostriches are classed as Big Game, and their destruction is absolutely forbidden. 

There are three game reserves in the Province where shooting and hunting are 
absolutely prohibited. They are the Pretoria Reserve, the Shingwedzi Reserve, and the 
Sabi Reserve. 

In the Orange Free State, Ordinance No. 13 of 1914, which took effect on the 21st 
August,.1914, consolidated and amended the laws with reference to the protection of the 
several kinds of wild animals commonly known as buck, comprehending the whole 
antelope species and including the wildebeest or gnu, the several kinds of birds, not being 
domesticated, known as ostrich, paauw, korhaan (bustard), guineafowl, partridge (fran- 
colin), pheasant, dikkop, goose, duck, coot, plover, lapwing, snipe, and other water fowl 
and any other wild animals or birds which the Administrator may, from time to time, by 
proclamation declare to be game. The period between and including the first day of 
August in any year and the last day of March in the succeeding year is the close season 
for game. The Administrator is also empowered to prohibit the hunting of any kind. of 
game or of any other wild animals or birds for any period not exceeding three years in any 
’ district of the Province. 

As to the Royal game, no person, whether an owner of land or not, is allowed to hunt at 
any time any locust bird or, without the written permission of the Administrator, any 
hartebeest, koodoo, or eland or any other animal or bird which the Administrator may 
at any time by proclamation declare to be Royal Game. 


§ 10. Climate and Meteorology.* 


1. Meteorological Organization of the Union.—Particulars of the Meteorological Service 
of the Union are given in earlier issues of this Year Book. 


2. Generat.—Although the Union of South Africa is situated between the fairly low 
latitudes of 22° and 35° S., its climate is cooler than that met with in similar latitudes in 
the Northern Hemisphere. In point of fact, the various parts of the sub-continent have 
a mean annual temperature corresponding to that found in Europe 7° to 10° further from 
the-Equator. This amelioration of climate is mainly due to two causes : (1) the configuration 
of the country, and (2) the comparatively small land area, which admits of the winds from 
the vast surrounding oceans exercising a moderating influence over the country. 
Topographically, the Union of South Africa may be regarded as consisting of a series of 
four elevated plains or plateaux separated from each other by steep escarpments rising 
to a considerable elevation above the plains. This division into plateaux is most apparent 
on taking a section across the country from south to north, but is not so well defined on 
proceeding from the east or west. These plateaux are as follows :—- 

(1) The Coast Plateau or Coast Flats having an average elevation of 500 to 600 feet 
and varying in width from about thirty miles in South-West Africa to three or 
four or even less in the south-east of the Cape Province. 

(2) The Southern or Little Karroo, a narrow table-land about fifteen miles in width, 
crossed from east to west by a series of parallel mountain ranges separated by 
narrow valleys; its average elevation is about 1,500 feet and it is separated 
from the coast belt by the Langeberg and Outeniqua Ranges. 








* Contributed by Mr. C. Stewart, B.Sc., Chief Meteorologist of the Union. 
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(3) The Central or Great Karroo has an average elevation of between 2,000 and 
3,000 feet. It is bounded on the west by the Cedarberg and Bokkeveld and 
on the south by the Witteberg, Zwartberg, and Zuurberg Ranges. 

(4) The Northern Karroo or High Veld is the innermost plateau, comprising the 
greater part of the remainder of the Cape Province, the Orange Free State, and 
the major portion of the Transvaal. It is encircled on the west, south, and east, 
practically from the Limpopo to the Orange River, by the mountains of 
Namaqualand, the Roggeveld, Winterberg, Stormberg, and Drakensberg ranges, - 
constituting the great escarpment. This plain has an elevation of about 4,000 feet 
rising in the north-eastern portions to 6,000 feet in the Transvaal High Veld, 
and ‘10, 000 to 11,000 feet in Basutoland, and forms the main watershed of the 
country. 

Outside of these areas lie the Transvaal Low Veld, Swaziland, Natal, Zululand, and 
the eastern uplands of the Cape Province, the native territories of the Transkei, the 
mountainous south-west, including the Cape Peninsula, and the west coastal area. The 
greater portion of South Africa has an elevation of over 3,000 feet, whilst the area below 
1,500 feet consists merely of a narrow fringe around the coast. 


3. Temperature.—-Owing to the plateau structure of South Africa, there is a gradual 
increase of altitude with decrease of latitude from the coast to the interior. The most 
noteworthy effect of this formation is a remarkable uniformity of mean annual temperature 
over the greater part of the Union. Thus, Cape Agulhas, the most southerly point: in 
lat. 34° 50’ S. and 55 feet above sea-level, has a mean yearly temperature of 61-5 degrees, 
‘ whilst Johannesburg (Joubert Park), in the Transvaal High Veld, in lat. 26° 11’ S., and at 
an elevation of 5,750 feet, has an annual temperature of 60-6° F., a difference ‘of only 
0-9° F. Again, considering the two capitals, Cape Town, in lat. 33° 56’ S., altitude 
115 feet, at the south-western extremity of the country, has an average of 62-6° F.; whilst 
Pretoria, situated in a shallow valley in 25° 45’ S., at a height of approximately 4,400 feet, 
has a mean temperature of 63-5.° These temperatures are practically the same as the 
summer temperatures of England and about the same as those of many of the best-known 
health resorts of the Mediterranean, including the Riviera. 


The warmest place in the Union is found in the Transvaal at Komatipoort, on the 
border of Portuguese East Africa, in lat. 25° 26’ S.; here at an elevation of 460 feet above 
sea-level the mean annual temperature is 73:1°. The coldest station is Disa Head, 2,496 
feet, on Table Mountain, in the Cape Peninsula, where the yearly mean is only 54-7° F. 
There is thus a difference of only 18-4° between the warmest and coldest parts of the 
Union. 

Places having a yearly temperature of 71° or over are confined to the coastal area of 
Natal and Zululand, together with the Low Veld in the eastern and northern Transvaal. 
On the other hand, annual temperatures of 60° or under are met with mostly at the stations 
on the eastern border of the Free State, in Basutoland, and along the southern border of 
the Free State and the adjoining portion of the Cape Province, the south and west of the 
northern Karroo, the coast of Namaqualand, the Warm Bokkeveld, in the south-west of 
the Cape Province, the higher portions of the Transkei and Zululand, and the eastern portion 
of the Transvaal High Veld. 


Although at first sight the distribution of temperature appears quite irre a close 
examination of the data indicates certain leading principles. Thus, taking a section across 
the country from east to west in the neighbourhood of the 27th parallel, the following varia- 
tions in the mean annual temperature are noticed :— 


(i) MEAN ANNUAL TEMPERATURE, ETC., AT STATIONS IN THE 
NEIGHBOURHOOD OF THE PARALLEL OF 27° S. LAT. 
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From this tabular statement it is seen that the annual temperature rises from 57-5° 
on the west coast at Port Nolloth to 63-0° at O’okiep (3,036 feet), and continues to rise. 
with decreasing altitude to 66-2° at Kenhardt (2,704 feet); with increasing altitude 
eastwards it then decreases to 56-6° at Harrismith, in the north-east of the Orange Free 
State, near the edge of the escarpment, and then increases with decreasing altitude to 70-8° 
at Durban on the east coast. It is therefore apparent that over the innermost plateau 
temperature decreases from its more central portions towards east and west; but that 
diametrically opposite conditions obtain over the west and east coastal areas, temperature 
increasing with altitude in the west, but decreasing in the east. This marked difference 
on the coastal areas is mainly due to the presence of the cold Benguela current on the West 
Coast and of the warm Mozambique current on the east, which is continued along the south 
coast as the Agulhas current. The former causes frequent and persistent fogs along the 
west coast which are practically wanting at Durban. 


Another consequence of the presence of these currents is an increase of temperature 
from north to south along the west coast, from west to east along the south coast, and from 
south to north along the east coast. Thus, Mouillé Point, on the south shore of Table Bay, 
has an annual mean temperature of 62-6° or 5-1° warmer than Port Nolloth, an increase 
of a little over 1° F. for each degree of latitude ; while Simonstown, on the shores of False 
Bay, has a yearly mean temperature of 64-:7°, giving an increased rate of rise of temperature 
southwards of about 1-5° F. for each degree of latitude. On passing eastwards along the 
south coast from Cape Agulhas (61-5°) to East London (66-8°) the rate of increase of 
temperature is reduced to 0-4° per degree of longitude, whilst between East London and 
Durban the rate northwards again increases to about 1-5° per degree of latitude. 


4. Hottest and Coldest Months.—Notwithstanding the remarkable uniformity in these 
yearly temperatures, a considerable diversity in this important element of climate is 
exhibited by its variation throughout the year. These variations are fairly well indicated 
by the mean annual range, that is, by the differences between the hottest and coolest 
months. Seeing that the seasons in the Southern Hemisphere occur in the inverse order 
to those of the Northern Hemisphere, December to February constituting the summer 
and June to August the winter months, it follows that the coolest month is either June 
or July and the warmest, January or February, when the fruit season is at its height. 


So far as has been ascertained up to the present, the annual range of temperature is least 
(5-9°) at Port Nolloth, on the west coast, where with an annual temperature of 57-5°, 
February the warmest month has a temperature of only 60-1°, whilst July the coolest month 
has a temperature of 54-2°. Contrasted with this, Fraserburg, in the northern Karroo, 
altitude 4,200 ft., has a mean annual temperature of 58-6° ; January the warmest month has 
a temperature of 72-8° and July the coldest, 43-4°, giving a mean annual range of 29-4°. 
Between these two extremes of mean annual range, intermediate values are found, as a 
general rule increasing from the coast inland, being greater, however, in valleys than on 
mountains. This may readily be seen from the following table showing the mean annual 
range at various stations to the east and west of a line between Port Elizabeth, on the 
south coast, and Belfast, the highest station in the Transvaal. 





(ii) MEAN ANNUAL RANGE OF TEMPERATURE BETWEEN 
PORT ELIZABETH AND BELFAST. 
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From this table it will be seen that the mean annual range increases from 11-1° at the 
coast to 27-1° in lat. 30° 25’ S. at an altitude of 4,500 feet ; it then decreases to 18-2° at 
Belfast, the highest station in the Transvaal and the second coldest in the Union, in lat. 
25° 45’ S. at an elevation of 6,460 feet. The last four stations in this table, together with 
those given in the previous tabular statement, show that “ continentality,” as measured 
by the mean annual range. increases westwards with increasing distance from the Indian 
Ocean and from the eastern escarpment, as far as Kenhardt in long. 21° 09’ E. Further 
north, as at Pietersburg in lat. 23° 54’, altitude 4,270 feet, the mean annual range is 
practically the same as at Belfast, whilst if we cross the border into Rhodesia, the mean 
annual range decreases still further to 15-9° at Bulawayo and 14-0° at Salisbury. It 
therefore appears that the mean annual range of the greater part of the Union of South 
Africa is practically the same as that of Great Britain, where the annual range varies from 
14°5° at Lerwick, in the Shetland Isles, to 25-0° at Greenwich and 25*5° in London 
(Camden Square). 


5. Mean Diurnal Range.— As indicated by the mean maxima and minima, the mean 
diurnal range shows considerable variation in much the same way as the mean annual 
range. Speaking generally, the mean daily range increases from the coast inland, 
Basutoland, the Northern Border and Bechuanaland having practically the same, and 
that the highest average value, viz., 31° to 32° F. The mean daily range, on the whole, 
is least (16-2°) over the Cape Peninsula and greatest (31-6°) in Basutoland. The smallest 
range hitherto noted for an individual station is 10-4° at Cape Agulhas, the most southerly 
point of the Union, and the largest (35-2°) at Umsinga, on fairly level country, at an 
altitude of over 3,000 feet, in lat. 28° 427°S. and long. 30° 28’ E. The following table shows 
the mean maximum, mean minimum, and the mean diurnal range for the year, together 
with similar data for the hottest and coldest months, at a series of stations from Cape Town 
to Louis Trichardt in the northern Transvaal] :—* 


(iii) MEAN MAXIMUM, MEAN MINIMUM, AND MEAN DIURNAL RANGE OF 
TEMPERATURE BETWEEN CAPE TOWN AND LOUIS TRICHARDT. 
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| Max. | Min. |Range.| Max. | Min. |Range.} Max. | Min. |Range. 
| | 
Feets (8 eth Pl 4°98 Bil Pa ee eae Fr. | °F. ie ee 
Cape Town.... £15 | 33 56). 18 29.) 71-8 i 5804 18-4 | 81-8 | 60°3 121-5 1 62-6 | are eis 
Groot Draken- 

Stem se) 5/h/e: 566 | 38 521} 1901) 73-5 | 51-8 1'21-7 | 84:5 | 60-859238-7 | 68> 7 4a oe oe 
Caress... airs 1,481 | 33 22/1919] 73-3 | 45°4 | 27-9 | 85:5 | 55°0 | 30-5 | 61°3 | 34-7 | 26°6 
Worcester..... 794. | 38 39 | 19 26.1 °75-2 | 50°6 | 24:6 | 86:4 | 59°5 | 26:9 | 64-3) 40-7 2a 
Fraserberg.... 4,200. | 32°55 121 314) 72°61 44:5 | 28°14) 86°58 | Bassas 0 8 °5 | 28°47} oon 
Brakfontein... 8,947 | 31 49 | 23 02 | 73-8] 42°7 | 31°1'| 86-1 | 5498 1931-6 | 59°00) oy 4 eee 
Wagenaars 

MOC ALS nee 4,500 | 31 48 | 22 48 | 72°8 | 45-2 | 27°6 |) 85°2 | 56=251829:0 | 60°1 ea2e aa 
Hanover...... 4,500 | 3103 | 24.26 | 72-7 1 41-6 | 31-1 | 85:2 | 538-7 5031"5 | 59:45eOee eae 
Hopetown.... 3,604 | 29 36 | 2406] 80-5 | 48-0 2°51 90°91) 62-255 28°7 | 67 sills 7 tana 
Bethulie...... 4,291 | 80 30 | 25 58] 75°4 | 46-7 | 28-7 | 87°2 | 59°47) 27°8 | 61-0 ) 32-00 ae 
Bloemfontein. 4,500 | 2906 | 2613) 74-2 |] 47-8 | 26-4 | 84:6 | G0"357-24°3 | 60-7 | 33°5 sere 
Lindley’. £6005. 5,000. | 27-52) 27 56.) 73-7 | 44°8 | 28-9 | 81°3 | 55°71 25-6 | 63-7 1° 29°3 aaa 
Johannesburg 
(Joubert Park) 5.735 | 2611128 03) 73:9 | 48-3 | 25:6 | 79-7 | S67eie23:0 | 625g eto 
Pretoria. ...).: 4.471 | 25 45 | 28 12 | 78-1 | 48°9 | 29-2 | 83°8 1/59°G 024-2 | 68 ONeeee yeasts 
Nylstroom.... 3,928 | 24 42 | 28 25) 78:8 | 50-3 | 28°5 | 84-3 |. 60:3) 24-0 | 69°0 | S6"1 \a2ea 
Pietersburg... 4.969 | 2354129 27). 77-0 49:8 | 27-2 | 81-5 | 5O5OMe21-6 | 69- OM esOr eee 
Louis Trichardt | 3,112 | 23 00 | 29 51 | 76:0 | 54-1 | 21:9 | 82-2 |'61°6 | 20°6 | 68:4 | 43-0 |) 25-4 
Cape Agulhas. 55 184 50 | 20 01) 66-7.) 56°3 5 10-4 1 73-0) t6aa8 9:8 | 61°5 |) 30-0 f wiles 
Himsinga sp... 3,000 | 28 42 | 80 28] 83-8.) 48-6 | 35:2 | 92-5 | 5bo°4 1°1 | 7OSO S70 teas 

















This table shows that the mean daily range, generally speaking, increases with 
increasing distance from the sea. Other factors come into play, however—such as situation, 
whether on a plain, on a mountain, or in a valley. On comparing the diurnal range of the 
hottest month with the coldest it is seen that in the west the range is greater in summer 
than in winter; at a certain position the range is practically the same in both seasons ; 
whilst in the eastern half of the country the range is greater in winter. As will be seen 
later this corresponds practically with the areas of winter and summer rainfall. 


6. Extremes of Temperature.—Mean maximum temperatures of 90° and over are 
mostly confined to the three months December to February and are found in Natal, the 
eastern low veld of the Transvaal, the northern border of the Cape (west of the Orange 
Free State), and Clanwilliam, in the Olifants River valley, in the west coastal area of the 





* Tables showing the mean monthly temperatures (maxima and minima) for a number of other 
stations were published in previous issues of this Year Book, together with certain diagrams. 
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Cape Province. Similar temperatures may be looked for in the Limpopo Valley, in the north 
of the Transvaal, but no data are yet available for that area. These high mean 
maxima occur first in November at Ladysmith and Umsinga, in Natal, and continue at 
Clanwilliam from January to March. Mean minimum temperatures of 32° F. or lower 
are met with during June and July along the southern and eastern edges of the innermost 
plateau; that is, the eastern portion of the Transvaal High Veld, the east of the Orange 
Free State, the lower portions of Basutoland, and contiguous portions of the north-east 
of the Cape Province, together with the south and west of the northern Karroo ; over the 
last section, and in parts of Basutoland, mean minimum temperatures below freezing-point 
are continued into August. Similar conditions prevail during June and July in the 
north-east of the Orange Free State and the adjoining border of the Transvaal. Further 
south at Bloemfontein (Orange Free State) and Hopetown, in the northern border of the 
Cape, such means are limited to the month of July. The highest mean maximum is 94-3° 
for January at Ladysmith (Natal), and the next highest 93-9° for the same month at 
Kenhardt, in the Cape; whilst two years’ records at Leribe, in Basutoland, give a mean 
minimum of 19-3° for July, with 25-3° in June, the next lowest mean minimum being 
26-4° in July at Hanover, in the northern Karroo. 


Temperatures of 90° to 95° are of frequent occurrence at most stations during the 
summer months, whilst 100° and over occasionally occur, particularly at valley stations 
near the coast, at the foot of the plateaux, and even at stations of 4,000 to 4,500 feet or 
lower altitude in the more northerly portions of the country. These high temperatures, 
however, last but a short time and are usually succeeded by thunderstorms with ensuing 
cool nights. Cases of sunstroke are comparatively rare, even Europeans working in the 
open fields without any special precautions. The extremes hitherto recorded are the 
exceptionally high maximum of 125° F. at Main during the prevalence of a hot wind on 
28th January, 1903, and the unusually low minimum of 6-0° F. at Palmietfontein (Cape) 
in June, 1902, after the severe snowstorm of 9th to 12th June of that year The absence 
of extremely low temperatures is due not only to the comparatively small Jand-area 
enabling the moderating effects of the sea to be felt practically all over the Union, but also 
to the shape of the sub-continent, which becomes wider from south to north. 


7. Frosts.—Air temperatures below freezing-point, occasionally as low as 15° to 10° F., 
are liable to occur between April and September, whilst ground or white frosts have been 
noted in the Karroo in each month of the year. Light frosts are not infrequent along the 
coastal belt, having been noted six to eight times in the course of a winter in the Cape 
Peninsula and once even at Durban. Severe frosts capable of freezing standing water 
are of almost daily occurrence during the winter months at stations inside the coastal ranges, 
where they may be reasonably expected between the 27th April and the 18th September. 
The ice usually disappears in the course of the day to be re-formed at night. 





8. Temperatures. of 32° F. and Under.—The average dates of the first and last 
occurrence of temperatures of 32° F. or under, as registered by thermometers in a screen 
at a height of 4 feet above ground, are represented graphically in two of the accompanying 
maps, whilst a third shows the number of days between these dates at the various stations. 
These dates are important as indicating approximately the length of the growing season 
of crops over the various parts of the country. As will be seen from the map showing the 
* Duration of Frosts,’’ as defined above, the length of the period between which such 
temperatures are liable to occur is greatest over an irregular area in the more southerly 
portions of the innermost plateau, and part of the central Karroo. This area may be 
roughly indicated by a line drawn from Sutherland, in the south-west of the northern Karroo, 
north-eastward to Griquatown, then south-eastward towards Aliwal North. From here 
the line sweeps to the north in a curve bulging westwards in the neighbourhood of Thaba 
*Nchu, in the Orange Free State, and then southwards to Delemont, in the Division of 
Maclear ; thence the enclosing line trends in a west-south-west direction back to Sutherland. 
Within this area the frost period is between five and six months, even exceeding seven | 
months at Sutherland. From this area the frost period diminishes in all directions, forming 
a series of zones roughly parallel with the coast. 

The frostless belt is widest in the east and west, consisting in the former direction of 
the greater part of the low veld in the Transvaal, and continuing fairly wide to just north 
of the Tugela River. From this point it continues as a narrow belt round the coast. In 
the east the continuity of this frostless zone is broken by a portion of Swaziland, where 
frosts are liable to occur in a period of from 27 to 80 days. 

As far as temperature is concerned, the greater part of the Union of South Africa 
possesses a climate well adapted for Europeans. This statement is borne out by the large 
number of men who have survived and been actively employed in various occupations for 
ten to thirty years after their lives had been practically despaired of by their medical 
advisers in Europe; also by the magnificent physique of men born in South Africa. 

The hottest spells are of short duration, and in consequence of the attenuated state 
and dryness of the atmosphere can be borne usually with a feeling of less discomfort than 
a hot summer day in London. Sunstroke is comparatively rare, field-work being carried 
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DIAGRAMS OF TEMPERATURE AND RAINFALL. 
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EXPLANATION. 


Curved lines represent monthly temperature. 


The continuous horizontal lines indicate the average temperature for the year. 


Short horizontal lines represent monthly rainfall, 
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on without any special precautions, whilst hydrophobia is unknown. Perhaps the most 
trying period up-country is about the month of October just before the summer rains begin. 
The highest temperatures of the year are frequently recorded about this period, the 
atmosphere, however, being cooled later in the season to a considerable extent by the frequent 
thunderstorms. What may be termed the unhealthy areas where malaria is prevalent are 
mainly the northern and eastern low veld of the Transvaal, parts of the middle veld, portions 
of Swaziland, the warmer coast lands of Zululand, and, in a less degree, those of Natal. 
Under improved sanitary conditions and with better drainage, however, a number of areas 
formerly considered unhealthy have become practically free from malaria, and others are 
improving from year to year. 


9. Rainfall.—Although temperature is undoubtedly an important factor in deciding 
whether or not a country can be inhabited with any degree of comfort, permanent settlement 
is ultimately dependent on food-production, that is to say, on the agricultural and pastoral 
possibilities of the country; these latter again are dependent on the presence or absence 
of a sufficiency of moisture in the soil, a condition mainly controlled by rainfall. The 
broad features of the distribution of rainfall over South Africa in regard to both time and 
place are shown by means of two maps, the one giving the average annual rainfall and the 
other showing the percentage distribution between summer (October to March) and winter 
(April to September). From the former it will be seen that, speaking generally, the amount 
of precipitation decreases from east to west with areas of heavier rainfall along the south 
coast and the south-west, including the Cape Peninsula. This general decrease in quantity 
with increasing distance from the east coast, together with variation apparently due to 
- altitude, is well brought out in the diagrammatic section along the railway line between 
Cape Town and Messina, the latter the northern terminus in the Transvaal. Quantities 
exceeding 70 inches occur over very limited areas; thus, in the north of the Transvaal, 
in the Zoutpansberg Division, the Woodbush Forest Station shows an average of 71-97 
inches falling on 138 days of the year, occasionally 100 inches being exceeded in a year. 
Another outstanding wet area is that of Evelyn Valley, in the Amatola Mountains in the 
south-east of the Cape Province, where the average annual fall is 70-20 inches on 150 days 
of the year, also exceeding 100 inches in some years. By far the wettest area discovered 
up to the present time, however, is that of the mountainous districts of Berg River Hoek 
and Wemmer’s Hoek, near Paarl, in the south-west of the Cape Province. A few years’ 
observations taken here showed that several stations in this area have annual quantities 
in the neighbourhood of 200 inches. St. Michael’s, on Table Mountain, shows an average of 
74-75 inches per annum. Omitting Walvis Bay, where the average annual rainfall is about 
three-quarters of an inch, the driest station is Port Nolloth, on the west coast, south of 
the Orange River mouth, where the average for 35 years is only 2-17 inches on 17 days. 
A better idea of the distribution of the rainfall over the Union may, however, be obtained 
from the following table, which shows the approximate areas affected by different 
quantities :— 




















| | 

Average Cape Orange PON igen re eo : 

Annual Rainfall. Province. Free State. | Transvaal. | Natal. Union. 
Inches. Square Miles. | Square Miles. | Square Miles. | Square Miles. | Square Miles 

Under oe Oe: ee... = | —— a 3,5 
5d Stpe Ova ss. 1 fly a’ 573 — ) — 178,250 
PG aad 2 > viene 66,817 32,660 70,764 — 170,241 
PAs Oa is aC ee 21,771 17,156 | 33,632 21,231 93,786 
SO OU Omarion o tele 4,071 a | 5,536 | 14,060 23,664 
Overse0 Oe sao 129 — | 518 oa §47 
TOTAL ARFA.... 276,966 50,389 | 110,450 | 35,291 473,096 














From this it is evident that Natal (including Zululand) is the best-watered Province, 
as a whole, falthough comparatively small portions of the Cape. and Transvaal have an 
equal and even greater precipitation ; such areas, however, are too small to affect materially 
the general statement. The driest areas with less than 5 inches per annum are found in the 
Cape Province along the west coast and the Orange River, the neighbourhood of Van Wijks 
Vlei, and the Gouph, in the south-west of the northern Karroo. The average annual 
rainfall for the whole Union is approximately 19 inches. 

Considerable variations in annual rainfall are also met with at places within a few 
miles of each other. This is particularly the case in the Cape Peninsula. Thus, the Fire 
Station in Cape Town itself has an average fall of 25-64 inches, whilst Platteklip, about 
14 miles to the south-east, also in the Cape Town valley, on the lower slopes of Table 
Mountain, has an average yearly total of 45-12 inches, almost double the former amount. 
Again, Robben Island, in Table Bay, has an annual average of 18-24 inches; Camps Bay, 
at the foot of the Table Mountain, on its western side, 24-25 inches; St. Michael’s, on 
Table Mountain (approximate altitude, 3,050 feet), 74:75 inches; whilst Newlands 
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(Montebello), on the eastern side of Table Mountain, has an average of 66-07 inches; the 
horizontal distance between Camps Bay and Newlands being about 6.miles. The great 
variation in rainfall over the Cape Peninsula, shown on the diagram, is due to the influence 
of the Table Mountain Range to the west, the rain being largely orographic. Again, George, 
on the south coast at the foot of the Outeniqua Mountains, has an average of 34-36 inches, 
whilst Ezeljagt, about 12 miles distant, in a north-easterly direction, but on the north side 
of the same range, has only 14-98 inches or about two-fifths of the amount at George. The 
village of Balfour, Cape, at an elevation of 2,100 feet, has an average of 28-08 inches, whilst 
on the top of the Katberg, at a height of 4,490 feet, the average is 53:28 inches. Many 
more examples of such variations could be enumerated, but those given will suffice. 

On calculating the percentage amount of the annual rainfall that occurs during the 
six warmest months (summer), October to March, and during the six coolest, that is, the 
winter months (April to September), it is found that the Union may be sub-divided into 
three regions :— 

(1) Summer Rainfall Area, having over 50 per cent. of its total rainfall. from 
October to March ; 

(11) Winter Rainfall Area, having over 50 per cent. of the total from April to 
September; and 

(iii) Constant Rainfall Area, having its precipitation equally divided between these 
two periods. 

From the seasonal distribution map it will be seen that by far the greater portion 
receives the bulk of its rainfall in summer, the winter rainfall area being confined to a 
comparatively narrow strip parallel with the west coast and the constant rainfall area to 
a much smaller belt along the south coast. The remainder of the country falls within the ~ 
summer rainfall area. Attention may be directed to the area in the north and centre of 
the Transvaal having 90 per cent. or more during summer. From this area the proportion 
falling during summer decreases, to south, east, and west, but more particularly from 
north-east to south-west. The 50 per cent. line runs in a general north-north-west and 
south-south-east direction from a little south of Walvis Bay to the neighbourhood of 
Swellendam, thence eastwards some distance inland from the south coast, terminating on 
the coast to the north of Port Elizabeth. 

Taking the country as a Ww hole, the rainfall is at its maximum in March, then decreases 
to the minimum in July, after w hich it rises to a secondary maximum in November.* 


10. Thunderstorms.— By far the greater portion of the precipitation over the summer 
rainfall area occurs in connection with thunderstorms, most of which appear to proceed 
from some westerly point of the compass. The thunderstorm-frequency curve is at its 
maximum in February and falls to a minimum in June, rising thereafter to a secondary — 
maximum in October. In other words, the two maxima of the thunderstorm curve occur 
one month earlier than the two maxima in the rainfall curve. 

Thunderstorms increase in frequency towards the interior. Thus, two stations in the 
southern Karroo gave an average of 5 to 6 thunderstorms per annum ; one station in the 
central Karroo showed an average of 19 per annum; whilst at Johannesburg, on the High 
Veld, the average is 61 per year, although the lightning recorder there showed that this 
phenomenon occurred within the radius of the instrument on 569 days in a period of 5 years, 
giving an average of 114 per annum. Again, in the Cape Peninsula, lightning, not 
necessarily associated with local thunderstorms there, was seen on an average of 11 days 
in the year. The following table shows the percentage distribution of thunderstorms 


throughout the year, in terms of the total noted during the periods stated in the last 
column :— 


(iv) PERCENTAGE sorbent dn OF a HUNDERSIOn ES TEN abeblhedbel THE YEAR. 










































































District | / : ! | Ac: | No. 
and Station | Jan, Feb. | Mar. |April.| May. Jv ae Aug. | Sep. | Oct. Novel Dec. | tual! of 
a Station. | | Total) Years. 
| 
Transvaal High- : | | | . | 
veld— 
fJohannesburg. {17:0 (13-2 |12-7 | 5:3 | 2-1 | 0-6 | 0-7 | 1-1 | 4-0 |10°9 |16-3 (16-3 | 569 5 
East-Central 
Karroo— | 
_ Colonies Plaats |19:0 /16-6 |15:8 | 8-7 | 3-4] 1-3 | 1-1 { 3-7 | 2-9 | 6-6 |10-0 110-8 | 379 | 20 
Southern Karroo - | |° 
Uniondale.... 13-4 (20-6 {18-1 |] 9°7 | 3-4) V3 | 295] 2°91 2-6 6-7 | 8:8 |10°1 | 23884 43 
Oudtshoorn... 8°3 |15°6 119°3.4114:7 18:31 450) 1' 029) } 42241 LaSaes 6:4 |, 8-3 4.2184 42 
Cape Peninsula— 
Royal Obser- | 
Watory 223% 16° 41S 16-6 Ws SUS We 7 bie Bl 57 dB O NN h7.) 8°S8 Gere es ee 
| \ ) ! 








* Figures giving the mean annual rainfall at all Union stations of continuous standing for ten years 
and over were published in Year Book No. 5. Yearly records of rainfali in nine towns froni the earliest 
date of observation were also shown. 

+ Fiom Lightning Recorder.—The distribution of storms actually affecting the town is pr actically 
the same. 
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The proportion of each month’s average rainfall associated with thunderstorm varies 
between 67 per cent. in January and 18 per cent. in June at Colonies Plaats, Graaff-Reinet 
Division, in the central Karroo; 61 per cent. in February and 1 per cent. in June at 
Uniondale, Cape; and 57 per cent. in February and 2 per cent. in July at Oudtshoorn, 
also in the Cape Province. Over the whole year the proportion is 49 per cent. at Colonies 
Plaats, 19 per cent. at Oudtshoorn, and 17 per cent. at Uniondale. 


11. Intensity of Rainfall.—Seeing that the greater part of the Union of South Africa 
receives the bulk of its rainfall during the summer months (October to March) when 
thunderstorms are most prevalent, it is to be expected that the intensity of the daily rainfall 
will be greater than in countries where precipitation is distributed more or less uniformly 
over the whole twelve months. That this is the case is well shown in the following table 
which indicates the mean percentage of the total annual rainfall over the central Witwaters- 
rand, contributed by different daily amounts compared with similar data for Greenwich :— 


(v) COMPARISON OF INTENSITY OF RAINFALL OVER THE CENTRAL WITWATERS- ~ 
RAND, TRANSVAAL, AND AT GREENWICH, ENGLAND. 














Percentage of Annual Rainfall. 
Amount per Day. ; 
Central Witwatersrand, Greenwich, 
Transvaal. England. 
Inches. 
REO MECV EMTS icles Ge, eie uses. bue oleiesis « 6-64 16:18 
Wem B TO OR ee asic hs och cleviyc.*)s 0 ov vce 13-09 27:97 
ee UI ETON Son ate chs ict. sleuste's Ye «005.8 23° oF 30:7 
Vi Sy cu CL pg Sas Seo) ae rr 33°5 20-02 
Me ON ATECUNG VET eRe aac wo 5s os tales 33-18 5-038 








From the above table it will be seen that only 43 per cent. of the annual rainfall over 
the Witwatersrand occurs in showers of half an inch or less per day as compared with 
75 per cent. at Greenwich. Quantities of 2 to 4 inches in one day are fairly common, having 
been noted, for example, ten times in eleven years at Johannesburg, whilst quantities 
exceeding 4 inches have been reported twice in the same period, the maximum in one day 
there having been 6-12 inches. Daily amounts exceeding 2 inches have occurred over 
the greater part of South Africa, with the exception, apparently, of the west coast. At 
many stations along the south and south-east coasts and for some distance inland, 
quantities of 5 inches and over have been recorded in one day, whilst quantities 10 to 
18 inches are not unknown between Durban and Swellendam. Further, quantities 
exceeding 20 inches have been registered as the result of two to three days’ rainfall in the 
south and south-east, even in semi-arid areas, the fall in one day occasionally exceeding 
the average annual rainfall.* Very heavy rains in short periods, particularly during 
thunderstorms, occur all over the summer rainfall area. Rates exceeding 10 inches per hour 
have been reached for a few minutes, but quantities of about 4 inches have been actually 
recorded as a result of one hour’s downpour. Such intense falls naturally result in floods 
which frequently cause considerable damage, particularly in low-lying lands and towns. 
Whilst floods over the summer rainfall area are mostly due to such heavy thunderstorm 
rains, they are also occasionally due to lighter prolonged precipitation over wide areas, 
as in the case of the Gamtoos River flood of May, 1916. 

This intensity of the rainfall has an important bearing on agriculture as the amount of 
water that sinks into the soil is considerably decreased in comparison with that from lighter 
rains. On the other hand, the increased run-off from heavy showers enables water to be 
stored in dams, etc., for irrigation purposes, so that the water can be used for winter crops. 


12. Hail.—This occurs principally in three different forms :— 
(1) Soft hail, consisting of small, rounded pellets about the size of peas, opaque 
and white like compacted snow ; 


(2) icy pellets, larger and more compact and transparent, like frozen raindrops ; and 


(3) true hail, consisting of pieces of ice of irregular form, but mostly pear or 
mushroom shaped, with a central opaque nucleus, surrounded by a series of 
more or less concentric hard and soft, alternately clear and opaque layers. The 
outer layer of these hailstones frequently bears a series of tooth-shaped 
projections. These vary in size, frequently being described in the size of marbies, 
_ but occasionally the size of hens’ eggs or even of oranges. 





* in previous issues ee given diagrams for the Transvaal showing the probable maximum mehGanee 
of rainfall during various intervals up to two hours. 
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The first type of hail occurs mostly in showers in spring and sometimes in winter, when 
it is occasionally followed by snow. The second is mainly a winter phenomenon. True 
hail, on the other hand, is usually associated with thunderstorms and occurs mostly during 
the warmest time of the year. Although usually regarded as a summer phenomenon, such 
storms may occur during the winter months, as at Fauresmith, Orange Free State, on the 
19th June, 1900. 

A fourth form of hail which is very exceptional, consists of irregularly shaped pieces 
of ice, like fragments of larger pieces which have been broken by collision with one another ; 
these are occasionally long and narrow. This form has been noted in Pretoria, associated 
with true hail. 

The average number of days throughout the year on which hailstorms oceur over the 
Transvaal is 106, but the actual number has varied between 80 and 133; whilst over the 
Cape Province, where the actual number of days has varied between 73 and 131, the 
average number of days is 105. The following table shows the average number of days 
in each month on which hail fell at one or more stations in the Cape and Transvaal 
Provinces :— 


(vi) AVERAGE NUMBER OF HAIL-DAYS IN EACH MONTH OVER THE 
TRANSVAAL AND CAPE PROVINCES. 
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From this table it will be seen that the number of hail-days, including all types, is at 
a maximum in the Transvaal in November, with a smaller secondary maximum in March, 
whereas in the Cape Province, the curve is at a maximum in February with a secondary 
maximum in December. The minimum in the Transvaal occurs in June, but is delayed 
till August in the Cape. The number of hail-days is considerably greater during the winter 
months in the Cape Province than in the Transvaal, a condition which seems to be closely 
related to the greater amount of rainfall during winter over the Cape Province, than over 
the Transvaal. Hailstorms frequently cause considerable damage to fruit, crops, window- 
panes, etc., even at times killing numbers of small stock; this is particularly the case in 
the Transvaal where these storms attain their maximum at the beginning of the growing 
season. Fortunately, they usually pursue a narrow path of limited extent so that occasionally 
only the crops in one portion of a farm are destroyed, the rest being left untouched. 


13. Snow.—Falls of snow are comparatively infrequent and usually confined to the 
mountainous districts. Snow is rarely met with on the coastal Hats, as may be appreciated 
from the statement that it was seen even on Table Mountain (Cape Town) on only seven 
occasions in forty-four years ; whilst falls were recorded on the high veld (Transvaal) in 
only eleven out of fifty-seven years. This form of precipitation, however, is much more 
frequent on the mountains in the east of the Cape Province, where it may be seen at least 
three or four times each winter. 


14, Winds.—The subjoined table shows the percentage frequency of winds from sixteen 
points of the compass at four stations along the south and east coasts, and at two stations 
in the interior. From the data there given it will be seen that at coast stations, the 
prevailing winds blow more or less parallel with the coastline. Thus, at the Royal 
Observatory, the prevalent winds in January and indeed throughout the whole summer 
are from the south. These winds constitute what is known as the ‘* Cape South-easter,”’ 
the true direction of which is more south by east; the level-topped, white cloud capping 
Table Mountain, and pouring down over the northern face, overlooking Cape Town, during 
the prevalence of most of these winds is the well-known “ Table-cloth.” In July the 
principal direction is from the north-west. As a matter of fact, these north-westerly winds 
are most prominent during May to August and constitute the principal rain-producing 
winds over the south-west of the Cape Province. At Port Elizabeth, the dominant winds 
for the year are west and west-south-west ; to such an extent, indeed, that almost half the 
morning winds blow from directions between west and south-west. In January the 
directions are mainly west-south-west, south-west, and west, whilst in July they are mainly 
between west-south-west and north-north-west with west predominating; that is to say, 
the winds are more off-shore in winter than insummer. At East London the winds from the 
east quadrant are concentrated in the north-east direction to such an extent as to give this 
direction a slight predominance in the year over any other, whilst those from a westerly 
direction are distributed over several points (particularly south-west and west-south-west) ; 
so that really those from the westerly exceed those from the easterly half of the compass. 
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CHAP. I. | CLIMATE AND METEOROLOGY. 


A similar statement holds for the month of J anuary, but in July north-westerly winds are 
in excess of the others. At Durban, on the mean of the year, north-east and south-west 
winds are almost equal in frequency, leaving an excess of west-south-west winds over those 
from east-north-east. Practically the same conditions hold in January, the south-westerly, 
however, being slightly in excess over others, whilst in July west-south-west winds surpass 


all others in frequency. 


At Johannesburg north-north-west winds are most frequent in every month except 
- October when the percentage of north winds is slightly in excess. 
practically half the winds of the year are included between north and north-w>st. 
only other direction having a frequency reaching 10 per cent. is south during May to July. 
At Kimberley the excess of north-north-west winds is so small that they cannot in any 
sense be considered prevailing winds; all the other winds fall not far short of those from 
north-north-west in frequency, the least frequent directions being due east and west. 


(vii) PERCENTAGE WIND-FREQUENCY. 
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N OTE. B.—The above data are heed on— 
(a) three observations per day taken during five years at the Royal Observatory (8.30 a.m., 
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(b) one observation a 8.30 a.m. during ten years at Port Elizabeth ; 
(c) three years’ anemometer records at East London and Kimberley ; ; 
(d) five years’ anemometer records at Durban and Johannesburg. 
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Precipitation along the coast and in the interior occurs mostly with winds from some 
westerly point. Thus, at Cape Town the principal direction during rain is north-west, 
at Port Elizabeth, East London, and Durban, south-west ; in the interior, the thunderstorms 
at Kimberley are mostly from directions between west and north-west, and at Johannesburg 
from south-west. Occasionally over the interior light rains occur with an east to north-east 
wind, less frequently with a south-cast wind, and continue for three days or more (hence 
frequently described as “ three-day rains ’’), 


15. Hot Winds.— All along the coastal districts, and inland near the foot of the plateau, 
hot, dry winds are experienced, considerably affecting the temperature curve. These 
‘Berg Winds,” as they are termed along the south coast, cause at times a practical 
inversion of the seasons, the maximum temperatures recorded during the winter months 
being frequently 15 to 25 degrees higher than in summer, whilst the mean temperature 
is also considerably raised. They may blow for only a few hours or may continue for two 
or three days in succession producing a feeling of great oppression ; when the wind changes 
its direction, it brings cool, cloudy weather and occasionally rain with a welcome feeling 
of relief. As these winds owe the greater part of their heat to being warmed by compression 
in passing from the elevated table-land in the interior to the low coastal lands, the directions 
from which they blow, being more or less at right angles to the coast-line, depends on the 
direction in which the escarpment and mountain ranges extenc. Thus, they are easterly 
along the west coast from Walvis Bay southwards, northerly to north-westerly (very seldom 
north-easterly) along the south coast and inland to Stutterheim ; and north-westerly at 
Durban. They also appear to blow with greatest frequency in different months over 
different areas. Thus they are most frequent in the winter months along the west and 
south coasts at least so far as Blaauwkrantz, forty miles east of Knysna; at East London 
there are two maxims, one in the late spring and the other in early autumn, whilst at 
Durban they are confined mainly to the spring and early summer. 

During a hot north-north-west to north wind on the 22nd January, 1923, a maximum 
temperature of 117-5 was recorded at Uitenhage and 118-0 at Dunbrody, both in the 
Uitenhage Division in the south of the Cape; as a result of this intense heat, mealie and 
other crops were destroyed, while some cattle, ostriches, a large number of ‘fowls, small 
birds, and bees died. 


16. Duststorms.—One of the most disagreeable features in the South African climate 
is undoubtedly the duststorms which occur all over the country. They are most frequent 
during the second half of the year, usually starting in August when the high pressure over 
the interior is beginning to break up; they are also frequently associated with the forefront 
of advancing thunderstorms so common over the summer rainfall area. The fine dust, 
raised by a strong squally wind, rises as an enormous, thick cloud, almost blotting out the 
Jandscape, and penetrating everywhere. Fortunately, these duststorms seldom last for 
any length of time and are usually followed by rain. 


17. Evaporation.—That evaporation from a free water surface is considerable all over 
the country, is shown by the following table, from which it will be seen that the amount 
of evaporation for the year is largely in excess of the average annual rainfall :— 


(vii) COMPARATIVE TABLE OF EVAPORATION AND RAINFALL. 
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July 4-91 | 0°33 3°50 5323 Bre, 0-64 
Pusat ee 6-60 0-58 3°62 4-20 5-03 | 0-82 
September....... 7°91 0-86 5-08 3-09 5-36 Taam 
October... ..e-e 8-41 2-74 6-80 2°08 6-37 | 1-33 
November... 2.54 7°63 5°05 8°83 1-49 1-32 | 1-52 
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18. Sunshine.—That the title of “Sunny South Africa,” frequently applied to the 
Union, is no misnomer, is clearly seen from the subjoined table, which gives the average 
number of hours of bright sunshine experienced in each month at Cape Town, Kimberley, 
and Johannesburg, as compared with similar data for other parts of the world. 





(ix) MEAN DAILY HOURS OF SUNSHINE. 
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The largest proportion of possible sunshine at. Cape Town occurs during the summer 
months, whilst at Kimberley the reverse is the case, the largest proportion occurring during 
the winter months. It is, therefore, possible to live in South Africa in practically continuous 
sunshine, e.g. by spending the summer months in the Cape Peninsula and the winter months 
on the High Veld, where the skies are then practically cloudless and the climate ideal, 
although the night temperatures frequently fall below freezing-point. 


19. Notes on Diagrams, etc.—(i) Vemperature Diagrams.—The towns selected to illus- 
trate temperature conditions in South Africa have been arranged in twos for purposes of 
contrast and comparison, usually an inland and a coast station on the same diagram. 
Thus, Cape Town and Pretoria are the two capitals of the Union, the former being situated 
on the shores of Table Bay in the extreme south-west and the latter almost in the centre 
of the Transvaal. Belfast is, with the exception of Disa Head (Table Mountain) in the Cape 
Peninsula, the coldest station, and Komatipoort the warmest in the Union. Johannesburg, 
the centre of the gold-mining industry, is situated on one of the highest portions of the 
Transvaal High Veld, and Durban, on the east coast, washed by the waters of the Indian 
Ocean, may be regarded as the seaside resort to which the inhabitants of Johannesburg 
flock during the winter months. Caledon and Cradock are two well-known health resorts ; 
the former, in the south-west, is in the winter rainfall area, and the latter, in the northern 
Karroo, lies within the summer rainfall area. Bloemfontein, the capital of the Orange Free 
State, almost in the centre of the Union and in the summer rainfall area, is contrasted with 
Port Elizabeth, in about the same longitude and in the continuous rainfall area. 
Queenstown, in the north-east of the Cape Province, has a reputation as a health resort, 
and is contrasted with the seaport of East London, in the south-east. Kimberley, the 
centre of the diamond-mining industry, lies about 92 miles to the west of Bloemfontein, 
so that it is also centrally situated; it has been contrasted with Pietermaritzburg, the 
capital of Natal, about 43 miles from the coast. Both places have been recommended as 
health resorts. 

In these diagrams, the short continuous and broken lines under each month indicate 
the average rainfall for that month. The long horizontal broken or continuous lines 
stretching across each diagram indicate the average annual temperature ; the curved lines 
show the normal temperature for each month. 


(ii) Rainfall Diagrams.—The various sections along the railway line will serve to show 
how the rainfall varies across the country, and incidentally serve to bring out any relation 
between altitude and precipitation. Four sections are given: (1) Cape Town to Messina, 
(2) Cape Town to Simonstown, that is, from north to south of the Cape Peninsula, 
(3) Pretoria to Lourenco Marques, (4) Pretoria to Durban. 
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(iii) Frost Maps.—Three maps are given showing: (1) the average date of first frost 
(2) the average date of last frost, and (3) the length of the period in days between the 
average dates ‘of the first and last frosts. These must be considered as first approximations, 
seeing that the data available are insufficient fully to represent the actual facts. The periods 
of observation are by no means homogeneous and in a large number of cases too short, 
whilst the distribution of stations is by no means adequate, particularly in the western half 
of the Cape Province. However, they may serve to give more definite information than has 
been hitherto available as to the length of the growing period over the various portions 
of the country, whilst the tables appended show not only the actual dates, but the duration 
of the periods of observation on which these are based. 

Frost may be defined as the condensation in solid form of the moisture from the air 
on plants and other objects on or near the ground ; this deposit occurs when the temperature 
of the surface of the object falls to or below freezing-point. Three degrees of intensity 
of frost are usually recognized, viz., light, indicating frosts destructive to tender plants ; 
heavy, indicating more copious deposit of frost and a lower temperature than in the case of 
a light frost, although the staple*products of the locality are not destroyed ; and killing, 
indicating a frest that is destructive to the staple products of the locality and to vegetation 
generally. 

The conditions necessary for the deposition of frost are a fairly high degree of humidity, 
clear sky, and calm or very light winds. Under such conditions radiation proceeds rapidly 
from the surface of the around, leaves, etc., and the colder and therefore heavier air settles 
down to the lowest point ; it will, therefore, usually happen that the temperature as indicated 
by a minimum thermometer in a screen 4 feet above ground will be higher than a similar 
instrument on the ground, so that light or even killing - frosts may occur in the lowest layer 
when the screen temperature is several (three, five, or even eight) degrees above freezing- 
point (32° F.). Since plants are not usually injured until the temper ature has fallen several 
degrees below freezing-point, the occurrence of a temperature of 32° IF. in the screen is a 
fair criterion of conditions under which the staple products of the locality are apt to be 
destroyed. The dates given in the tables are those of the occurrence of temperatures of 
32° F. or lower as indicated by a minimum thermometer exposed at a height of 4 feet above 
the ground. 

Whilst a high degree of humidity is necessary for the deposition of what is variously 
known as hoar-frost, ground frost, or white frost, it occasionally happens that a brisk influx 
of cold air will cause plants to be frozen without any deposit of frost. Such a condition 
is termed a freeze or dry freeze, as distinguished from white frost. Under these conditions 
there is usually little, if any, difference between the temperature on the ground and that 
in the screen, as radiation is no longer the dominating factor. A freeze is practically 
unaffected by a clouded sky, a state which usually prevents the formation of hoar-frost. 


(x) DISTRIBUTION AND DURATION OF FROSTS. 
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CAPE, / 
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Aliwal North...... : 30 42 | 26 40, 4,447) 35 | 26th April] 28th Sept.| 156 - 
Amalienstein...... | 38 29°! 21 27! 1,570 20 26th May | 4th Sept. | 102 _ 
Ashton..iec ores | 38 49 | 20 06; 650 2 |} 28th May i dith July (sb -—- 
Beaufort West.... | 32 21 | 22 36 | 2,790 2 | Ist June! 1st Sept.| 93 — 
Bedford..... oc-.s | 32 41 | 26 06 | 2,505 20 | 10thJune; 8thSept.; 91 | — 
Bishopscourt...... 33:0 186274  1b0 4s 20 2ist June | 13th Aug, 54 | Occasional frosts. 
. Blaauwberg Strand | 33 47 | 18 28 | 16 oT 8 —- | — — | No frosts. 
Brakfontein..... . | 31 49 | 23 02 | 3,950 14 24th April} 7th Oct, | 167 | _ 
Burghersdorp..... | BL O02 | 26 19 | 4,555 4 9th May | 9th Oct. | 154 | — : 
Caledon........... | 3414) 1925! “755 ) 6 — a — | No frosts. 
Cape Town Gisene 33 56 | 18 26 | 55 11 — aa ~—- | No frosts. 
Cape Town pats i | | ; 
College). -- | 83.65 |°18 25.) 116 4°. 26 — } — | -- | No frosts. 
Cape Agulhas .... | 34 50 fe A RD i Pe eo -- — No frosts. 
Cape St. Francis... | 34 12 ; 24 50 25 35 _ apd — | No frosts. 
Cathcart.......... | 32 18 | 27 10 | 3,906 6 |12thMay | 8rd Oct, | 145 | — 
SOLES acc cee | 83 22 | 19 19 | 1,480 26 =| 29th May 4th Sept.| 99 | — 
Clanwilliam. ...... 32 10} 18 55 | 245 32 | ist July | 9th Aug.| 40 | Occasional (seven) 
| | |  frostless ye ars. 
Concordia(Itnysna) | 34 02 |; 23 08 950 | 25 | — — | — | No frosts. 
Craddock: .. 7%. Sik 32 10 | 26°38} 2,855 | 15° |1ith May {21st Sept | 1380 7] 7 
Danger Point...... (S44 B74 10818 / 65 | 16 — — | — (| Frost on one day 
| ) only during this 
| | | period. 
{ 
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(x) DISTRIBUTION AND DURATION OF FROSTS—continued. 
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Devil’s Peak...... 
DOormmkKop cess. «% « 
Dunbrodyveweans«s 
Kast London...... 
Elsenburg......... 
Emerald Hill...... 
Evelyn Valley..... 
Fort Beaufort..... 
Fraserburg..... eee 
CHEGI ACE aisteers, «fas « 


Griquatown earn dam & 
Grobbelaar’s mae 
Groot Constantia. 


Groot eropencietl., 
Hanover.. s 
Heidelberg. . aes chalets 


Jets \afet 61s) C6 Pane |: 


Hopetown........ | 


PEGE. Yes, «.\5) eaters 
Kenhardt ah ve Paes 


Kamberley...ic ss 
King William’sTown 


Kokstad eer 
Kuruman........- 
Woyedale....a.'..0. 


NIDGISAL? (eo '5a6 shot 
Mate s. fw... 
Mahalapye.’...'..... 


Maseru ciacs nh). « 2 


Matjesfontein..... 
Middelburg........ 
MoOGchIIdiICe ee 2... 


Mount Avlithenes as. 


Murraysburg...... 


OZGkie Dente: » 


Gudtshoorn....... | 
Palmietfontein.... | 


Port Elizabeth.... 


Port Nolloth...... | 
Port St. Johns-.... 


Prince Albert...... 
Qachas Nek: ..23.: 
Queenstown....... 
Retreat:....... hem ae 
Rietfontein........ 
Riversdale..... pres % 


Rust-en-Vrede..... \ 


Saldanha Bay..... 


mea Point... ..\. ea 


Simonstown....... 
Somerset EHast..... 
Springbokfontein. . 
Steynsburg........ 
Storms River...... 
Strandfontein..... 











Long. 
EK. 


23 52 
18 34 



































Date 
Period es 
Frost 
Years. 
2 11th May 
20 2nd Aug, 
6 10th May 


31 18th June 
13 22nd July 


5 17th June 

La 5th June 

10 5th May 

a i be — 

Zo 30th May 
3 14th June 


2 8rd March 
2 7th June 
27 — 


17 | 19th July 
aw) 26th April 
18 24th June 


14 | QndJuly 





19 | 17th May 
7 31st May 
if 3ist May 
5 7th May 

32 | 5thJune 


34 24th June 
18 8th May 
10 12th May 
33 11th June 





| 

5 | 5th May 

2 | 11th June 

i | — 

| 
14 27th June 
pe 9th May 

8 1st May 

3 16th June 

5 27th April 

7 |!18th May 
36. | —_— 

14 | _ 

8 | ist July 
es / 6th May 
25 |; 21st June 

7 | 15th June 

fi 28th April 
ol | -—- 
aA — 

SBP ye. yeas 
14 22nd June 

3 2nd May 
35 14th May 

1 |, 28th June 
13 2nd May 

1 | 6th July 

2 | Ist June 

9 | eat 
20 a 
29 


26 6th June 
f 29th June 


25th April 


28 16th July 
8th July 





Frost. 


10th Oct. 
23rd Aug. 


26th Sept. 


22nd Aug. 
22nd July 


21st Sept. 


3rd Aug, 
5th Oct. 


S0th Aug. 
25th Aug. 


13th Oct. 
24th July 


24th July 
21st Oct. 
8th Aug. 


2nd Aug. 


1ith Sept. 
5th July 
27th Aug, 
16th Oct. 
20th Aug, 
3rd Aug. 


22ndSept. 
21st Sept. 
1ith Aug. 


5th Sept. | 


10th Aug. 


—_— 


10th Aug. 
11th Sept. 
20th Sept. 
20th Sept. 
2ndOct. 
18th Aug, 


29th July 
5th Oct. 


5th Sept. 


2ist Aug. 
20th Sept. 


_— 


—_ 


5th Aug. 


28th Sept. 
18th Sept. 


19th July 
5th Oct. 
17th July 


14th Sept. 


— 


28th Aug, 


15th Aug. 


11th Oct. 
21st July 


| 12th July 











Remarks. 


ee 


Occasional frosts. 


No frosts. 
Occasional frosts. 
No frosts. 


One frostless year. 


No frosts. 


| Occasional (four) 


frostless years. 


During the whole 
period (1889- 
1915) only two 
frosts were re- 
corded, viz., 4th 
and 6th October, 
1914, 

Occasional frosts. 

Occasional (two) 
frostless years. 

Occasional (five) 
frostless years. 


Occasional frosts. 


_— 


— 


* 
Occasional  (twwo) 


frostless years. 


_—— 


Occasional (two) 


frostless years. 


Frost on one day 


only. 
| One frostless year. 


— 
<a. 
_ 


| No frosts. 


No frosts. 


Occasional (three) 
frostless years. 


No frosts. 

Two days’ frost 
only recorded. 

No frosts.- 

One frostless year. 





No frosts. 

No frosts. 

No frosts. 

One frostless year. 
One frostless year. 
Occasional frosts. 
Occasional frosts. 
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. a dots Bah eG Dura- 
| Lat. ong. - oO fe) tion : 
Station. 8b BE. | tude, |Perlod.| pins Last of Remarks. 
| Frost Frost Frosts 
aod eR eS Ee | i eee we Rass! £5 
bait ty A eetr: | Viears: Days 
CAPE—continued. ° 
Stutterheim....... | 32.34 | 27 27 | 2,945 29: | 27th June | 12th Aug. 47 | Occasional (two) 
/ frostless. years. 
Sundays River.... | — oe ae 2 23rd'May | 2ndSept.| 103 |, —_ 
Sutherland........ | 32 25-|- 20:42 | 4,775: 8 4th April| 16th Nov. | 227 | — 
Swellendam....... 34 OL | 20°27 500 6 24th May | 14th Aug. 83}: — 
Sydney-on-Vaal... | 28 27 | 24 18 | 3,600 al 20th June ! 25th Aug. 67 — 
Sydney’s: Hope.... | 33 24 | 26 10 850 17 8th July ,; 25th July | 18 | Occasional (seven) 
frostless: years: > 
Tabankulay 4. 4 as 30 58 | 29 19 | 3,700 ie 15th June ; 13th Aug. 60 | One frostiess: year. 
Table Mountain | 33 59)| 18° 24 | 2)500 az 7th July | 23rd July 17 +| Occasional frosts. 
(Disa Head) 
Teyateyaneng..... 29 03 |} 27°45 | 5,690 2 18th May | 13th Sept.) 119 _— 
Treurfontein...... | 31 24 | 24 05 —_ 1 22nd April - 10th Nov. | 203 — 
BOLO ste. ctv ere etsks tate | 31 18} 28: 48 -- 1. | 26th May | 26th Aug. 93 —_ 
Uitenhage......... 3 46'| 25. 25 169 29, 2ndJuly | 29th July 28 | Occasional (three) 
frostless years. 
omtates oes oe | 31 35 | 28° 46 |i 2,387 33 30th:May | 20th Aug. 83 One frostless year. 
Uniondate......... | 33 39: | 23:09 | 25244 3 Ist June | 19th Sept.| P11 —_— 
Van Rhynsdorp... | 31 35 | 18 46 400 3 — —_ — | No frosts. 
Van Staadens..... | 38 50 | 25 16 988 29 — — — |One frost only 
| recorded. 
Wagenaars Kraal.. | 31 48 | 22 48} 4,500 17 9th May | 5th Oct. | 150 —- 
Walfish Bay....... |. 22 56° | 14 30 10 La — — — | No frosts. 
Wellington. ....... | 33 38 | 18 59 325 22 20th July | 20th July 1 | Occasional frosts. 
Willistongt cease as | 31 21 | 20 55°} 3,600 5 14th May | 27th Aug. | 106 — 
Worcester.... ..-. | 33 39: | 19) 26 796 21 3rd July | 27th July 25 | Occasional (six) 
frostless years. 
Wynands River... | 33 36.) 22 06 _— 2 | 22ndSune | 23rd Aug.| 63 — 
Wynberg:.......... | 34 00 | 18 28 22a) 9 — — ag No frosts. 
| | 
TRANSVAAL, | : 
Amsterdam.....+. 26 38'| 30:39 | 4,300: 3 22ndMay | 15thSept.; 117 — 
Barberspan....... | 26 35.| 25°35 | 4,450) 2 | 18th.May | 21st Sept.| 127 _ 
Barberton, ....5.:. | 25 45} 31 04 | 2,878 12° | —_— — — One frost only 
| | | recorded. 
Baginsels 3c iis. 5 26:55 | 29 15:| 5,100 10 | 22nd April} 2ndOct. | 164 | _— 
Belfast on Gie «oe ee | 25, 4) 3 2 | 6,463 12° | 11th May 7th Sept. | 120 —_ 
‘Belle vile... sae | 26: 15 | 30° 20:| 5,600 3 3rd June | 3lst Aug: 90 — 
Bethals .... 2... 2... | 26! 277). 29 28. & 5j580 11 =| 28th April| 16th Sept. | 142 _— 
Bloemhof......... | 27 39 | 25 36:| 4,040 12 | 7th May | 16th Sept.| 133 —_— 
Bremersdorp...... | 26 29 | 3h 23:| 2;200 106. | —- a — | No frosts. 
Breytene.. so. ssss | 26.19 | 30 OL } 5,885 3 | 23rd April] 26th Aug, | 126 -- 
Bushbuck Ridge... | 24 48 | 31 03] 2,800! 8 | — — — | No frosts: 
PAITT «, ... sce eaede oc Bee | 25:27 | 80 54] 2,410 6 | 30th May | 24th July 56 | Occasional frosts. 
@arolina.............+ | 26 O44) 30°07) » 5,635 9 6th May 4th. Sept. | 122 —_ 
Christianas. sscal 2 27 5a°\- 25. Li | 3j9 70 12 19th May | 16th Sept. | 121 —_ 
Croydonesc, wives | 26) PGe)" Sik S7i I" 14,175 6 27th June | 28th June 2 | Occasional frosts. 
De POOR... saeco e | 26 34-| 30 43: ) 4,400 8 | 2ndJuly oth Aug: 43 _: 
AANA or see cee 23} 022 |) 30s 07 — a | -—- — “= No frosts. 
PIOOUN UL. oe ae ee | 26 33. | 26. 10) | 5,200 4. | 6th May | 25th Sept. | 143 _— 
Doornfontein...... 26 11 | 28 03! | 5,760 7 | 5th June | 16th Aug: 73 —_— 
Elandsheuvel...... 26 42 | 27 06} 4,450 6 5th May | 29th Aug. | 117 — 
PILIN -aeeeoe ke ere 23 10 | 30:03 | 3,900 10 — — '— | No frosts. 
Enzelsburg........ | 25 23°} 26°14 | 3,800: 10 9th June} 3rd Aug. 56 One frostless year. 
1 pe CLC a Tee eae 26 31 | 29 59 | 5,690: 11 5th May | 22ndSept.| 141 | —y 
Ermelo (Experi- | 26 31 | 29 57 | 5,570 AL 25th April} 27th Sept.| 156 —_— ©, 
mental Farm): 
Gemsbokfontein... | 25 44} 29: 41 | 5,700 12 8th May | 14th Sept.|} 130 — 
Graskowussy Zeb sis 24 56 | 30 50 | 4,880 5 22ndJune | 7th Aug: 47 _ 
Groenkloof........ 25 44 |} 28 08 | 4,400 4 24th May 5th Sept. | 105 _ 
Hartebeestfontein. | 26 46 | 26 26 | 4,600 6 17th May | 11th Aug. 87 —_ 
Heidelberg:........ 26 30 | 28 22 | 5,025 12 8th May 9th Sept. | 125 _— 
Beene. 5 Meth ais 25 538! |. 28 13 | 4,800 4 28th May | 6th Sept.} 102 —_ 
Jessievale....ccass 26 15: || 30° 32 |: 5,850 8 27th May | 26th Aug. 2 —: 
Johannesburg’} 26 12, 28 02 |: 5,760 ¢ | iE 13th June ; 16th Aug: |) 65 — 
(Laboratory) 
Johannesburg | 26 1L |} 28 03 | 5,750) 21 2ndJune | 28th Aug. | 88 _ 
(Joubert Park) rs 
Johannesburg |! 26 1% } 28! 03 |. 5,720 4 24th May | 28th Aug. 97 = 
(Power Station): |. 
Johannesburg } 26 11 | 28 03 | 5,760 0 3lst May | 23rd Aug. | 85 = 
(Parktowm) 
Klerksdorp. savecees || 26.52.) 2 40 it 4,387 12) 20th May 4th Sept. |' 108 —_ 
Komatipoort...... | 25 26 | 3156 | 620 12 -= — — | No frosts. 
Krabbefontein...... | 23 48 | 30:07 |) 2)550: 12 Ist July | Ist July 1 | Occasional frosts. 
Krugersdorp.......| 26 06 |, 27 46 } 5;710 10: 19th:May | 3rd Sept. | 108 — 
Leydsdorp.......... 23 59: | 30:32 | 23050" 8 _— — — | No frosts. 
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 (- 
| . ie Date Date 
B piks sat. song, Alti- oa ot of 
Station. | a i. tude. Period | First Last 
. Frost. Frost. 
ier Pas Feet. | Years 
TRANSVAAL— 
continued, | , 
Lichtenburg....... 26 10 | 26 10, 4,885 10 | 10th May | 16th Sept. 
ee (Dry- 26 10 | 26 10 | 4,890 6 4th May | 19th Sept. 
ands 
Lindley’s Poort.... | 25.29 | 26 41 | 4,000 | 6 16th May | 13th Aug. 
Louis Trichardt... | 23:03 | 2954 | 3,112 9 | 28th June} 3rd July 
Lydenburg...... ee | D066 | 80°27") 4,830 a L0th June | 24th Aug. 
NESE prea ns CARRIE 26 47 | 26 58 | 4,420 7 ist May | 28th Sept. 
Mamathola..... aio. Orn oO Ll La) 3,450 12 _s —: 
MDADANG. secins.ciess.s 26 19 | 31 09 | 3,800 12 8th July | 24th July 
MGSSISIaie erate we «0 22 20 | 30 03 | 1,950 4 — — 
Middelburg........ 25 46 | 29 28 | 4,970 12 10th May | 3rd Sept. 
Modderfontein | 26 06 | 28 09 | 5,500 13. | 4th June | 17th Aug. 
(Dynamite | | 
Factory ) : | 
Nooitgedacht...... 26 35 | 27 19 | 4,500 3 | 30th April | 18th Sept. 
Nylstroom........ 24 42 | 28 25 | 3,930 9 | 11th June | 29th July 
Pietersburg....... 23 54 | 29 28 | 4,270 | 12 | 20th June| 8th Aug. | 
Piet Retief........ | 27 00 | 30 48 | 4,170 11 | 27th June | t8th Aug. | 
Piet Retief (Experi- | 26 56 | 30 56 | 4,000 3 | With July 9th Aug. 
ment Farm) 
Pigg’s Peak....... | 25°58 | 31 15 | 4,500 AN: — — 
Pilgrims Rest..... | 24°54 | 30 44 | 4,300 12 | 4th June | 15th Aug. 
Pisanghoek......... 23 00 | 30 05 | 4,000 Ai —- — 
Potchefstroom..... 26-44 | 27 05.| 4,485 11 | 8rd May | 15th Sept. 
Potgietersrust..... 24 11 | 29 01 | 3,865 9 | 10th June} Ist Aug. 
Pretoria (Arcadia). | 25 45 | 28 12 | 4,385 12 | 3ist May | 20th Aug. 
GSOIV Os s,d.c\cicie cas ceke ZO ipa) ol oD 171,060 7 30th June} 7th Aug. 
Roberts Heights... | 25 47 | 28 08 | 5,340 11 | 26th May | ‘25th Aug. | 
lira es ae 2540 | 27 14:1 4,050 12 | 25th May Ist. Aug. | 
Rustplaats... 24 50 | 30 35 | 4,000 2 | 18th May | ‘24th ‘Aug. 
SUT OG yae a eee feo Op 1 380 147 1" 3,635 2 |, 2ndApril | ‘22ndSept. 
Standerton........ 26 57 | 29 15%). 6,020 2 | 27th April! 29th‘Sept. 
poy Fe] 1 ee A 26 ‘28 | 31 58 — 6 8th July | 4th Aug. 
tapasdecy eee roar 26 08 | 30 58 | 2,650 2 | 27th June | 15th Aug. 
Strathmore....... 26 50 | 26 37 | 4,360 5 | 29th May 9th Sept. 
Ventersdorp....... | 26 19 | 26 50'| 4,875 1m 6th May 7th Sept. 
Vereeniging....... 26 40 | 27 56 | 4,750 10 4th May | 19th Sept. 
VoOERSIRt «st. 2. ses Bisa L.29 30 | ~D,430 12 29th April | ‘10th Sept. 
Wakkerstroom.... | 27 21 | 30 08 | 5,785 11 2ndMay | 25th.Sept. 
Waterval Boven... | 25.39 | 30 19 | 4,825 12 20th May | 23rd Aug. 
White River-bo.... | 25°19 | 31 ‘01 | -2,500 12 | —_ oa 
Wolmaransstad. . 27.92 | 25 59 | 4,380 9 8th May | 12th Sept. 
WoodbushForest(I) 23 D1 | 29°59 | 4,900 11 | 2ndJuly | 20th. July 
WoodbushForest(IT)} 23 51 | 29 59 | 4900 7 13th July | 26th July 
ACOLUSLS sta tteassce.s cue 25 32 | 26 05) 3,870 | 12 | 26th May | 22ndAug. 
Zuurbekom....... | 26 19 | 27 47 | 5,190 | 12 | 29th April! 2ist Sept. 
Zwartkoppies...... | 26 21 | 28 03 | 4,960 10 ard May | 11th Sept. 
i 
ORANGE FREESTATE, 
BenvAwvisi Ae ccee +. | 80 34 | 26 47 | 4,800 7 30th Apri!| 6th Oct. 
Bethulie........ Y 30 .30 | 25 58 | 4,290 13 lith May | 27th Sept. 
Bloemfontein...... 29 70) | 2612-45570 28 11th May | 10th Sept. 
OSHOP TI. oats ae - | 2832 | 25 14 | -A,100 3 22nd May 5th Sept. 
Bushmanskop - | 00:02 | 27 07 | 5,000 3 38rd May 8th Oct. 
Dumnelm as seksteets | 28 37 | 28°22 | 6,500 8 24th May | 16th Sept. 
GONCV2: a. ese ae - | 27 48 | 27 10.) -4,800 2 20th April} 17th Sept. 
Glen ae Acre sa oe 28 58 | 26°19 | 4,270 2 14th April}; ‘9th Sept. 
Grooeukull’?.. ceva te 28 14 | 26 30 | 4,200 3 6th June | 10th Sept. 
Grootvlei......... 29) 14 26 17 1 45615 4 26th April! 6th Oct. 
Harrismith. .......°: 28 16 | 29 07 | 5,320 10 8th May | 19th Sept. 
Holfontein........ 2h 92) 27 04>) 4,815 8 30th April | 19th Sept. 
Imperani........ ot -ooubd 27.62 -| -5,400 iz 1st May | 12th Sept. 
Kroonstad........ 27 40 | 27 14 | 4,490 5 4th May 8rd Sept. 
Ladybrand........ 29 10 | 27 26 | 5,240 5 19th May | 10th Sept. 
Lindley Jietes MahOD i Ze 55, S35 6H0 12 5th May | 15th Sept. 
Modderpoort ee tele ZOL00 WaT 21) Dod 12 5th May | 23rd Sept. 
POMS) ) 2.5.4: 30 1671725 16 | 4,500 9 13th May | 17th Sept. 
Tweespruit........ Zosuaened Ob?) “53240 8 24th April | 22nd Oct. 
Vierfontein........ 27 05 | 26 44° 4,350 § 21st May | 30th Aug. 
Vai Lt by ae ee 22 BAle2n Od. | 47700 6 | 20th May | 29th Aug. 


















































temarks., 











| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


Occasional frosts. 


No frosts. 


Occasional frosts. 


No frosts. 


One 
recorded. 


No frosts. 


Occasional 


{rost 


only 


(two) 


frostless years. 


| One frost only. 


| Occasional 
frostless years. 

Occasional (three) 
frostless years. 





(four) 
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(x) DISTRIBUTION AND DURATION OF FROSTS— continued. 
rs pe a ae <3 - —_ i enaaades ae - = os TS AS Py TS eR re Swe 
| ir | Fe ae Date Dura- 
eae | Lat. ong, | Altlk joy. 03 | te) of tion 
Station. ee | BE. | tude. | Period.| — pinst Last of Remarks. 
| | Frost Frost. |Frosts.| 
aru onl a oot 0 okay en ae ed 
3 eae Ned | Feet. | Years. | Days. 
NATAL. | | { 
Amitikulu......0.. | 29.02 ; 31°32 | 100 (a — | —- — | No frosts. 
HSULWOES. < cn eee | 29 45 | 29 48 | 5,180 UY 10th May | 23rd Sept.| 137 | a 
Camperdown...... 29 43 | 30 83 | 2,500 a a aa — | One ae only 
| recorded. 
Cedara Hill....... 29 32 | 30 16 | 3,540 8 5th June | 17th Aug. | 74 —_ 
Cedara Viei....... | 29 31 | 30 16 |; 3,500 11 | 28th April) 14th Sept.| 140 oe 
Charlestown....... | 27 25 | 29 52; 5,385 5 20th April! 17th Sept.} 151 s ASE , 
Dundee, .'..5. | 28 11 | 30 18 | 4,100 19 6th June | 7th Aug. | 63 | Oe (three) 
| Tostless years. 
Durban (Point).... | 29 52 | 31 03 | 20 4 —- | = — | No frosts 
Kmpangeni........ | 28 46 | 3155 / 210 7 See bw oe — | No frosts. 
Hehowe..... «o> | 28 58 | 31 27 | 1,645 18 | — — —— | No frosts. 
MISUCOULG. Wns feoee eo W001 Bel bao. Sao 22 | 22ndMay | 26th Aug. 97 — 
Giant’s Castle..... | 29 20| 2928; — 3 | 4thJune | 18th Sept.| 107 | -- 
PAYG Se 6 oe | 29 49 | 30 55 | 1,970 5 | — |, — | — 4JNo frosts, 
Greytown......... 29 04 | 30 38; 3,415 21 | 28th May | 15th Aug. 80 | seirieir (seven) 
| | rostless years. 
hese Me eyes 3 ah ee a 0 sae 2 : 30th July | 30th Aug. 32 | No fro Fe 
BEV. eee | 29 5 | $85 Dy. a — --- — | No frosts. 
Hilicrest.......... | 29 46 | 80 46 | 2,225 3 — — — | No frosts. 
Himeville......... | 29 45 | 29 32| — 4 | 29th April} 11th Oct. | 126 | _— 
Hlabisa...... (23°08. 4°31 68) BOOT TT Veh ew te oie — | No frosts. 
3 Saat ie “se ph eee i a i i an 20 | 18th May | 28th Aug. | 103 Not ri. 
mbizana: io. eeee 5 | 18 | 45 Sue — _— — 0 frosts. 
Impendhle... 29 36 | 29 51 6,500 8 | 5th May | 13th Sept.| 132 — 
Ingwavuma....... | 27 08 | 32 02 | 1,300 Sah rma — — | Occasional frosts. 
Krantzkloof....... | 28,56 | 30 56 | — So) Veteen eon aha — | No frosts. 
peer 4 a a “3 it ¥ pt a pe ete in ne ie | One frostless year. 
JAOGYSUMUN. oes cae | Boe 2 3,285 6 | Ist June Aug. — 
ee eet a 26 3 07 3,950 7 9th April} 20th Sent. 165 | Noe wi 
Lower Eugela..... | 29sLL | 8b 25) — y2 — — — | No frosts. 
Mahlabatini....... | 28 15 | 31 28 | 2,000 10 + oa — | One frost only. 
Mapumulo........ | 29 12 | 31 03 | 2,000 7 = _ — Occasional frosts. 
BICAMIOLH. . 35.8 kas 28 35 | 31 23 | 2,600 16 — . — — | No frosts. 
Mid-Illovo........ 30 O1 | 380 35 | 2,365 11 — | — — | No frosts. 
Mpofana.......... | 28 50] 30 21; ‘— 2... re oe aes — Occasional frosts. 
pe: aaetaeee a 57 4 a ¥ a 4 22ndJuly 15th Aug. 25. | Be pep year. 
Ndwedwe......... | 29° 83 14% | 2.5 aD: “= a — | No frosts. 
Newcastle......... | 27 45 | 29 56 | 3,890 9 | 24th May | 15th Aug.| 84 — 
New Hanover..... 29 22 | 30 30! 2,600 20 7th June; 5th Aug.| 60 | — 
Ngomi Forest... .. 27 §1 | 81 25 | 2,500 7. 4 Soe t ee — | No frosts. 
Nicandhiai <n suns 28 38 | 31 05 | 3,800 11 , 4thJune| 2ndSept.| 91 — a (two) 
{ rostless years. 
Nongoma......... 29 53 | 3136 / 2,500| 17 | — Ree: — | No frosts. 
Nottingham Road. | 29 20 | 30 01 | 4,805 7 | 18th April] 13th Oct. | 179 | aoe 
NE 2 ete et 28, 12/780 47°17 3.500 6 | 24th May | 2lst July 59 —_ 
Paulpietersburg... | 27 26 | 30 52 3,765 ae ie June | 15th Aug, 70 | a 
Pietermaritzburg.. | 29 36 | 30 23 | 2,270 21 | 28rd June} 18th July | 26 | sews (five) 
rostless years. 
Port Shepstone.... | 30 43 | 3027} 180] 22 | — | — — | No frosts. 
Qudeni Forest..... 28 31 | 30 31 | 2,500 8 | 7th June, 18th Sept.| 104 — 
Richmond........ | 29 51 | 30 17 | 2,815 18 | 5thJuly | 16th July 12 Coa {six) 
/ | rostless years. 
Bomkele. 35. .25.5; | 28 18.| 32 07 420 Saat = | = — | No frosts. . 
Stanger: 217.2... 2. 2019s CSLoLT ay a0 OS at — ) oa — | One frost only. 
ao she Coen _ a c+ i sions 4 | 30th June | 28rd Aug.| 55 woh 7 
OMDO.. 5 een el Mee : 4 35 Lig — | = — | No frosts. 
Umbogintwini..... 29 58 | 30 56 | 200 in| a — — | No frosts. 
Dimiaiazi:. kee, 22°67 1 ial 45 60 3 _ | — — | Occasional frosts. 
cae, rene | = Ly 30 e | pt 4 | 2ist May | 11th July 42 que year. 
DOZINGO Ss caaisov a + ne é 2 — _ _ o frosts. 
Upper Tugela....) | 28 44 | 2993) — 4 | 18th April) 13th Aug. | 118 | tii 
ent Stats Gs aera fh 7 4 a | Aer } I: 11th April! 13th Sept.| 156 | NG reese 
« . ~~ ® « ‘ ~~ =— =~ = We 
ot Pe a S 4 a oo a0 he bre | eg ren oH | —_— 
BONeN is ee chee 28 5 ¢ 5 | 2,840 18 - | 25th May | 27th Aug. 95 | — 
meenen ; Peas 28 57 | 30 05 — | 4 25th May | 23rd Aug. 91 | _ 
mental Farm 
Winklespruit...... 80°08") °S0"52 e429 | 12 —- ao — | No frosts. 


[Longitude, lh. 52m. 


180s. E. ; 
Unton ASTRONOMER: R. T. A. INNES. 


§ 11. The Union Observatory. 
Latitude, 26° 10’ 55” -3S.; Altitude, 1,806 metres. ] 


1. Institution and Development.—By Government Notice No. 612 (1/5/12) notification 
was given that the Transvaal Observatory would be known as the Union Observatory 
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under th> charge of the Union Astronomer. The Observatory was instituted in 1903, 
when, as a result of a petition presented by the South African Association for the 
Advancement of Science, the Governor of the Transvaal decided to form a Meteorological 
Department for that Colony. The Director of Meteorology was appointed in April, 1903, 
and the headquarters of the Department, the Transvaal Observatory near Johannesburg, 
were officially opened on the 5th January, 1905, by Lord Milner, in the presence of Sir 
David Gill, then H.M. Astronomer at the Cape, the Mayor of Johannesburg, and 
representatives of the scientific and technical societies of the Transvaal. 

From 1903 until 1910, the Transvaal Meteorological Department published annual 
volumes (7) of meteorological results compiled from data collected by voluntary observers 
in all parts of the Province. In 1911 the Government decided to consolidate the 
meteorological services of the Union in the Irrigation Department (Meteorological Branch), 
and at the same time desired that the Transvaal Observatory should concentrate and 
develop its operations on the astronomical side, the title of the Transvaal Observatory 
being changed to that of the Union Observatory, the Transvaal Meteorological Director 
becoming the Union Astronomer. The Union Observatory still maintains its own, 
meteorological observations, and as such it is still the only official meteorological station 
of the first order* in the Union. 


(i) RECORDS OF RAINFALLUNION OBSERVATORY, JOHANNESBURG, 




































































1904-22. 
} | | | | ! 
| JULY. | Aveust. | SEPTEMBER. | OCTOBER. | NOVEMBER. | DECEMBER. 
PERIOD. po Be Eat ee PEMA CRE SERRE ERIE CRUSH We 
| Ins. Dyes. Ins. (Dys. Ins. |Dys.' Ins. Dys.| Ins. Ipys + Ins. |Dys. 
| j H { ' { 
| | } \ 
=o i—— Spel soc en ae ee a Nae mere ta war we 
1904-05....... | 0:02 | 1; 0-02 1 | 0°13 21°0-79 | 8 | 4-54 | OA ess 28 2 
g00G-00;...<-~| 0°00 | 0 |-0-06 | 2 0-23 3 an OSor it r4 6-04 13 | 3:99 ; 14 
AGOG-O7. 660058 p-007) 7, 0) 0-00 .|.'0.) 0-51 Bo O70 Ot Leh Bh 11S) 450.) 16 
1907-08........| 0°00 | 9; 0-00 0; 3-02 Gua eO i ieee AGL NIP 42a | T4 
1908-09......., 0°84 | 3] 0°16 | 3] 0-84 5) 4:04 | 7) 3:45) 14) 2-06 | 13 
pts Ud Ct DOC lu biivauel ian Rac BD. a1) Bs. he. 1 OF Fda, eC O RL ay Ea LT 
AGLO—-11....... 0-00. >) 0°) 0°00.-)7 0) 2-71 5 4°57 | 17 0 -97 9 5°09 | 16 
Pobimiss.. esse, O'24 | 2). 0°00 0} 0-08 mii to EL OOD LG P8259 12 
1912-13, ..02%05 OD Lb 0000 10 £032 Bi OeFSo oe fe DBE 8} 4°87 | 15 
Pit-i4e.essasO°l4 ; 1} 0°91 3; 0:40 | 4/ 4°59 | 12; 4°07 | 10); 3-31 | 14 
BPP4-10. 6. ee 0:00 | 0} 0-80 Tt ht Ze ween 1D is SBE E19 TOO LT 
1915-16....... | 2°76 10 0:19 1 1-65 FD ee os an a | 5°88 | 12; 4:27 | 9 
1916-17....... 0:00 ' 0| 0-00 | 0/ 0-00 | 0; 1-94 | 8} 4:23 | 13) 9-41 | 20 
Peeiewessssu'ss | 5 |, 2°57 | 10.; 1°14 PUSS a a MA By rg 
Sule tedaeven 0°30 | 3 | 3°66 6| 0°96 | 4; 4:90 |16| 4-24 | 138/ 7-58 |.18 
1919-20...%... o-05. | 2 0-00 0 0:25 3 1°52 | 10 5:32 is 3°04 | 18 
O20 2 ced 5 oe 0-04 1 0°05 |. 2 1-85 8 | 5:03..| 10 BY PA an a 5: ooo 9 
MOA SAZ pape airs « C200 tae 0 0-00 0 LOT iad te SOS wee BOE Le tenis ©. Caer 
Monthly Means.; 0°31 | 2 0°54 2 0-90 Spel iD er Oy AOL. fils 4:92 ; 15 
: \ \ | 
| ri | | 
| JANUARY. parE DAS MARCH. | APRIL. May. | JUNE. | SEASON 
ho si ee ne a ener’ 
. | | | 
Ins. Dys.| Ins. ‘Dys.| Ins. 'Dys.| Ins. |Dys.| Ins. Peal Ins. |Dys.| Ins Dys 
} | | | : 

1904-05....... 3-28! 17 | 3-15 | 17 | 3-42 |; 1411-54) 9/035 | 3|0-00/ 0 | 20-52 | 9 
1905-06. ...... 3°81 | 11 | 8-54 | 13.| 3-39 | 138 | 0-88 | 6] 0-11; 2/]0-00 | O} 27-90 | 81 
1906-07....... fee 20 | G25) 15") 2-87") 6 (72-91 | -12"|' 019 | 8 70-00 | . 0 1-34°86°)° 97 
1907-08.......! 2-08 | 15 | 1-98 | 10 | 5-11 | 14 | 0-07 | 1/0-00| 0/0-00/ 0 /| 23-49 | 85 
1908-09 oF sts 18-42 | 23 | 6°57 | 18 | 4-72 | 14/0-15 | 3;1-08; 5/0-00); O | 42-33 |108 
1909-10000 0%. 4-94 | 16 | 3-94 | 11 | 6°50, 8] 0-42; 5 | 0°04) 1) 0°28] 5 | 28-34 2 
LO10-El eos 15°73 | 15) 3:10 | 9 | 2-59 | 12 | 2-77 | 10 | 3-86 | 10 | 0-00 | 0} 81-39 /103 
LOIS a et 2°83 | 10 | 5-28 | 14 | 2-58 | 13 | 2:93 | 12 | 0-60 | 3/|0-04; 1 | 22°15 | 95 
19IS-3SS an oy | 2:66 | 16 | 3-08 | 15.) 4°47 | 15 | 2-23 | 13 | 0-06 | 1/] 0:00! 0 | 19-93 | 93 
1918-14....... | 2-71 | 11 | 3-09 | 18 | 2-93 | 10 | 0°51 | 7 | 0-40} 3 | 0°19] 1 | 23-25 | 89 
1914-15....... 11°63 | 19 | 5°04; 8 | 2-64; 9/|]0°32/ 3/|1-36! 5 | 0-00, 0/| 88-70 | 90 
1915-1627. ..u. | 4:37 | 9 | 3-75 | 10 | 4-86 | 13 | 0-43 | 4/,0°58; 3/0-00; O| 33-04 2 
AQIO-17 Jno. ay 4°52 115 / 5-76 | 12-/1-55! 7/12-58| 9| 0-75 | 6| 0°67 {| 7 | 31-41 | 97 
2027-18 5.59.00 | 4°96 | 18 [15-06 | 15 | 4-73 | 23 | 0-00 | 0 | 0-21; 3 | 0-02 | 2 | 55-64 )132 
3018-19... 0.0: 3s | 4°78 | 17 | 3-33 | 8 | 3:44/°711°73 | 8. 0-07 | 3} 0-00; O | 34-98 | 98 
VOLO ZO As, «stone } O14) 13 | 1°67 | 10 | 4-40 | 10} 0-84 8 | 1°67 8 | 0:00 ; 0 | 23°97 | 95 
POZ0—21 Sw, oe os atte weit} 2°63 1-12) 769.) 16°) 0.75 104) SES) 1 1.0°00;} . O00 31°21 1 93 
1 7 EP ea 2°58 | 18 |} 3-06 | 12 | 4-96 | 15 | 0°59 4} 04503 40-37 3|.27°-29 | 98 
Monthly. Means.| 5°36 | 15 | 4°74.) 12 | 4-05 . 12 } 1:20 7 | 0:76 4} 0:09 1 30°59! 967 




















* First order stations are those making continuous records of the chief meteorological elements. 
“ft Mean of eighteen seasons from 1904-05. 
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(ii) RECORDS OF TEMPERATURE OBSERVATIONS, 1904-22. 


tarda filles te icadar | 


| } | 
Period, | July. |"Aug. | Sept. | Oct: | Nov. | Dee. | Jan. | Feb: 
j { | | 
/ | 
a)? | 











ee 








Mar. | Aipr. May. } June. 











(4) AVERAGE MAXIMUM (MONTHLY). 









































| Bein 
° ° | ° : ° ° ° ° ° ° ° | fo) ° 
T9O4-O5...... 60°2') 65-5 | 67*8" | °72°9' |' 75-5. | 72° | 75-5 | 72-6") TOS 1 10's er ee 
T9O08-06...... 60-6. | 63:2 | 70*9' | 78-4 | 73-0'| 75-7 | 78-9 | 73+3 | 70-4 | 68°6 | 66-2 |) 50-6 
1906-07. 59°3'| 64:2 | 70:7 | 68-9 | 70-9 |. 72-8 | 72:9 | 73-1 | 74-0) | 64-6 | 62:4: | 59-2 
TI0T-OS:. . as se 59°3.| 66-4 | 68-9 | 71-7 | 72-7 | 72-6 | 77-0 | 77-3 | 72°3 | 66°7 | 65:2 | 6226 
1908-09....... 58-4 | 66-0 | 71-9 | 72-6] 72°6'| 76:0 | 71-5 | 69-7 | 68°4 | 68°6: | 62°1 | 6071 
¥909-10...... 60-1 | 66-5 | 69°2'| 72-2 | 74-6 | 73+5 | 74-0 | 72-3.| 72Z*O}' 7058 | 653 | B73 
1910-11.. 61:2 | 67-6 | 68-9.) 67-5:| 71-1 | 74-6 | 76°% | 75°8 | 700: | 67-5 | 5S [) S77 
y+) Bb | 59°6 | 63-7 | 73-0 | 74°6 [74-9 | 80:8 | 79-9 | 765 | 72°8 | 68:4. |, 66r2. | 60-3 
yo eae 59 Sit O69 ON FO 1 eG Os et Sol toe Ci 76:0 | 71°7 | 68°9° | 63°4 | 60°6 
1913-14...... | 63°5 | 66:6 | 69-9 | 72-2 | 75-8 | 80-3 | 80:2 | 77°8 | 74-6 | 71-7 | 66-3 | 59-4 
iS BM 13 Us aeons 3 | 62-4 | 61°8 | 76°5 | 74-7 | 72-7 | 74°8 | 75-2 | 76-5 | 76°0 | 70-0.) 62S aoa? 
T91Ge-T6u... 2 2. | 55°7 | 65°3: | 68-1 | 7226 | 73-7 | 75-2 | 76°56 | 792 |°72-L |) Te 6299 | G28 
1916-17...... 62:4 | 64°3 | 72-9 | 77-9 7406 | 72-9 | 77-6 | 73+4 | 74-7 | 67°B |) Oo-a bee 
BOLTH15. oo cia's | 56-6 | 58-7 | 67-1 | 75:9 | 70°8 | 71-4 | 72-0 | 73°3 | 70:0 | 70-7 (eo 
19f8-19,..... 50-6 | 60°7 | 71-4! 73°3°) 74-4 | 75-6 | 77-0 | 77-0 | 75-4 | 72-6: | 64S | 62-9 
1919-20...... 62-7 | 65:4 | 70-6 | 78-9 | 72-2 | 78-9 | 78:9 | 76-8 | 72-9| 72-0 | 65*8 | 59*8 
1920-21...... 62-1 | 66-3 | 72-6 | 72-8 | 76-5 | 78-4 | 77-4 | 75-2 | 70-9 | 68-5 | 61-2 | 61°8 
1921-22...... | 57°4 | 64:8 | 69°6.| 74:0 | 70°8 | 75-0 | 79-8 | 76°2.| 74:4 | 73-4 1 6343") 60-8 
Monthly Means | 60-0 | 64:6 | 70:6 , 73-8 | 73:8 | 75-3 | 76-6 | 75-1 | 72-5 | 69-6 | 63-6 | 60°1f 
, ‘ } I 
(b) AVERAGE MINIMUM (MONTHLY). 
| ; | 
| 
i ° | ° j ° | ° / ° \ ° ° ° | ° ° | ° o 
P904-05...... 42-4 | 44°3 | 45-0 | 50-8 | 55-4 | 52-6 | 55-9 | 55-5 | 5226 | 52-0 | 46-0 | 39¥1 
1905-06...... 41-2 | 42-6.| 47-9 | 53-8 | 52°7 | 56-0 | 58-2 | 54-8 | 5252 | 50-2 | 47-3 f aie5 
1906-07...... 40-2 | 40-8'| 48*3 | 49-2 | 51-5 | 53-3 | 56-0 | 56-4 | 54°8 | 49-3 | 44-2 | 41-9 
1907-08...... 40°3 | 45-9 | 47-5 | 49-7 | 52°7 | 54-1 | 55-0 | 56-5 | 53°3 | 45-5 | 46° | 44-9 
TIO8—Q0".....5 41-0 | 44-9.| 52-8 |) 50-3 | 53°8 | 55-7 | 56°5 | 55-4 | Shee 51a eee 
1909-103... .. 41-8 | 47-4) 47°8 49-4 | 524 | 55-7 | 53-9 | 55-3 | 54-2 | 48-6) 46-0 | 4027 
V910-11...... 40°8 | 45-8'| 46-8 | 48-5 | 507 | 52-1 | 55°3 | 54-4 | 5350 | 49°2 7 457m Poeeo 
y11-12...... 40-2 | 41-9 | 49-2 | 51-5 | 534 | 58-2 | 57-7 | 57-8 | 53% | 51-4 | 47-O [SOEs 
£912-13....... 40-2 | 43-9 | 46°2 | 51-0 | 57-2 | 54-3 | 55-9 | 55-8 | 52@ | 51-5 | 45-% | 4056 
1913-14...... 44-2 | 45°5.| 46°7 | 51:1 | 542 | 56-7 | 58:2 | 54°@ | 552@)) 52-2 | 40- oaed 
POIV4=15.). 5 42°0 | 40°5 | 52:1 | 52-7 | 51°3 | 57-2 | 58-1 | 67-5 | 54°9 | Sid | 4-H | Sood 
L915-V6... 2... 40-4 | 44-2'|) 43°0 | 49-7 | 53°6 | 53-8 | 55-4 | 55-9 | 54°41 50°6 | 42-o) [aera 
Ui os ly (ey 42-2 | 40-9] 48-1 | 54-7 | 52°6 | 54-8 | 55-7 | 55-2 | 53*% | 47-8 | 45-2 1 alee 
1917-18...... 37°5 | 39°6 | 46°83 | 51-5 | 51°83 | 53-7 | 52°9) 55-1 | 54°@ | 48-4 | 42° ave 
1918-19. ..... 41-1} 41-3 | 51-1 | 54-4 | 54°0 | 55-5 | 57*4 | 56-5 | BBO | Sil-4 | aB-Be i aap 
5919-20 ns 42°6 | 42:4) 46:0 | 53-0 | 51-9 | 55-4 | 56°3 | 56-5 | 52-9] 50-3 | 46°4 | 39°6 
£320-21...... 42-1 | 44-9 | 48-3 | 51-2 | 54-2 | 54-1 | 56-1 | 55-4 | 54-3 | 49°6 | 43-8 | 41°8 
1921-22...... 37-2 | 42-1 | 47-3 | 53-1 | 51-9 | 53-9 | 57-5 | 55-2 | 54:3 | 52-4 | 42-7 | 42-0 
Monthly Means 41-0 | 43-3') 48-0) 51-4 | 53-0 54-8 | 56-2 | 55-8 | 53-9 | 50-2 | 45-1 | 41-3t 
(¢) AVERAGE MEAN Sabb aasees Y). 
ee | 
} ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° | om ° ° j o., 
1904-05...... | 51°38 | 54:9 | 56-4 | O1-& | 65-4 | 62-3.| 65-7 | 64-0 | 61-3 | 61-2 | 54-Oi 1 4BrD 
1905-06...... 50:9 | 52-9 | 50-4 | 66-4 } 62-9 65-8} 68-5 | 640 | 6L-3 | 59-4 | 56-8) | 50-6 
1906-07........ 49-8 | 52-5 | 50-5 | 50°0:| 61-2 | 63-0 | 64-4 | 64°8 | 644.) 57-0 | 53-3) | 5076 
1907-08... ..... 49-8 | 56-2 | 58-2 | 60-7 | 62-7 | 63-4 66-0 | 66-9 | 62-8 | 56-1 | 55-8) |) 5Br8 
1908-09:..... 49-7 | 55°4 | 64-8 | 61-4 | 63-2 | 658)| 64-0 | 62-6} 61-4.) 60-0 | 54-0) |, bdo 1 
1909-10...... 51:0 | 55-6 | 58-5 | 60-8 | 68-5 | G4-6.| 64-0 | 63-8 | 63-6 | 59-7 | 55-6 | 4870 
RON Gs mas tae | 51-0 | 56°7 | 57-8 | 58-0)| 60-9 | 68:4} 65:8 | 65-1 | 61-6 | 58-4 | 50°7 | 48-0 
1911-12 | 49-9 | 52°8 | 61-1 | 63-O:| 64-2 | 69-5 | G8-S | 67-2 | 63-2.) 59-9 | 57-0 |: 5070 
1912-13 | 50-0 | 55:2 | 58-2 | 63-8 | 69-5 | 65-0'| 66-6 | 65-9 | 62-2 | 60-2 | 54-6 }) Soe 
TONS A-14,.. 22, 33:8 | 56:0 | 58:3 | 61-6 | 65-0 | 68-5-| 69-2 | 66-9 | 64-8 | 61-9 | 56-6 1 40+9 
1914-15... .... 62-2 | 51°2 | 64°3 | 68-% | 62-0 | 66-0 | 66-6 | 67-0 | 65-4 | 61-0 | 53-6 | 5074 
FOULG Lite, . ..- 48:0 | 54:8 {58-0 | 61-2, 63-6 | 64-5 | 66-0 | 67-6 | 63-2 | 60-9 | 52-7 | SBe1 
OU G HL. oe. | 5273 | 52-6 | 60-5.| 66-3).| 63-6 | 63-8 | 66-6 | 64-3 | 64-2.| 57-8 | 54-2 1 408 
POLES... «ix | 42° | 49-2 | 56-7 | 68-% | 61-0; 62-6 | 62°5 | 642 | 62-4) 59-6 | 52-M | Shr2 
1918-19....... | 50-4 | 51°0 | 61-3 | 68-8 | 64-2 | 65-5 | 67-2 | 66-8 | 65-6 |. 62-0 | 54-0) | 5279 
iS) ht AU ey 52:7 | 53-9 | 58-3 | 66-Q:| 62-1 | 67-1 | 67-6 | 66°G | 62-9 |. G1 | 56°E | 40r7 
1920-21...... 52-1 | 55-6 | 60-5 | 62:0 | 65-3 | 66-2 | 66-7 | 65-3 | 62-6 | 59-0 | 52-5: | 51-8 
VS 2 ee 47°3 | 53-4 58-5 | 68:8 | 61:4 | 644 | 68-6 | 65-7 | 64-4 | 62-9 | 53-0 |, 51-4 
Monthly Means | 50°5 | 53:9 | 59°3 | 62°6 | 63-4 | 65-1 | 66-4 | 65-5 | 63-2 | 59-9 54:3 | 50°77 























| 
| 
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+ Mean of eighteen seasons from 1504-05. 
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Gi) RECORDS OF TEMPERATURE OBSERVATIONS, 19041-22—continuwed. 


(d) AVERAGE MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM (ANNUAL) AND ABSOLUTE 
HIGH! ST AND LoWesT. 











} 














| 
Average | Absolute + Average Absolute Average 
Year. Maximum Highest | Minimum Lowest Mean 
for Year. during Year. for Year. during Year. for Year. 
fe} ° ° ° } ° 
1904-05...... 68°7 88-3 Nov. 8 49-3 26-5 - Sept. 10 59-0 
1905-06...... 69-9 | 87:8. .Oct. 18 49-9 25:7 June 24 | 59-9 
1906—07..... 67-8 Se DU Oct. 50 48-8 23-1 July 16 | 58:3 
1907-08..... 69-3 Poor Lid all 420 49-3 29-6 July 4 59-3 
1908-09...... 68-2 84°52 Dec. 26 50:3 81-3 Aug. 3 59-2 
1909-10... 68-8 86°5 ‘Nov. 27 | 49+4 26°9 Aug: 16 | 59-1 
1910-11..... 68-0 85-0 Feb. 16 48-2 25-0 June 27 58-1 
LOM 22 eee 70°9 89-7 Dec 22 50 “2 26:5 July 26 60-6 
ISTZ Vo. 70-7 88-0 Nov. 21 49-7 29:8 July 29 BO- 2 
1913-14...... 71:5 | 90-0 Dec. 23 50-6 26:0 June 28 61-0 
1914-15..... 70-3 89-6 Nov. 17 50-2 25-8 Aug. 28 60-3 
TOTS—16..05:.- 69°6 | 86-0 Jan. 28 49-3 Zi Ave Uys 20 59-5 
VORG=1 7 70-0 89-6 Oct. 14 49-4 29-5 <Amg. 26 60°5 
1917-18..... 68-4 | 84:4 Nov. 1 | 47-9 24-9 May 30 BT 
1918-19 00... 70-4 | 89-9 Feb. 8 | 50°4 25-1 July 28 60 4 
1919-20..... Zl +2 90-1 Jan. 5 49-4 25:2 June 24 60-3 
1920-21... 10%3 | 89-1 Oct. 20 | 49-6 29-8 June 23 60-0 
1921-22..... 70-0 | 84-9 Jan. 18 ) 49-1 22-8 June 27 59*6 
Monthly | | 
Means.. 69-7 — | 49-5 — 59-67 
| 





Norse.—The thermometers are exposed in a Stevenson screen, The 31st January and the 1st March are 
added to February in order to make the division of the year more even. January, February, 
and March thus have thirty days eavh except in Leap Year, when February has thirty-one days. 


+ Mean of eighteen seasons from 1904-05. 





2. Instruments.—In 1910, Weichert seismographs were installed, by which all great 
earthquakes in any part of the world. as well as the smaller local tremors due to the 
effects of mining, are automatically recorded. 

In 1907 the Witwatersrand Council of Education, Sir David Gill and others provided 
the Observatory with a 9-inch refracting telescope made by Sir Howard Grubb, of Dublin. 
This instrument was afterwards taken over by the Union Government. In 1909 a 
deputation from the South African Association for the Advancement of Science waited 
on the Transvaal Minister of Lands (The Hon. J. F. B. Rissik) to ask the Government through 
him to provide the funds for a powerful refracting telescope. The request was acceded 
to and the Transvaal Parliament having voted the required expenditure, a 26-inch 
refracting telescope was ordered from Sir Howard Grubb in 1909. Through unexpected 
difficulties in casting the optical glass for the objective, the telescope was unfinished when 
the War began and its completion had to await the termination of hostilities. Further 
difficulties have arisen through the greatly increased costs of material and work, so that 
the completion may be still delayed. About the same time the late Mr. J. Franklin-Adams, 
of London, offered to present to the Observatory a 10-inch Astrographic Camera by T. 
Cooke & Sons, of York, and this offer was accepted by the Government. The instrument 
was erected in 1909. Shortly before his death, Mr. Franklin-Adams offered the Observatory 
a selection of other astronomical instruments, and, after correspondence with the late Sir 
David Gill, who inspected them, a fine twin-telescope (with 6-inch and 7-inch telescopes, 
a 6-inch prism, and other accessories) was accepted. In 1913 a stereocomparator with a 
blink microscope attached was purchased. The Observatory possesses the collection of 
clocks, chronometers, and other miscellaneous instruments usually found in such institutions. 


3. General Operations.—Official Time in South Africa (Standard Time of the 30th 
meridian east of Greenwich) is determined at both of the astronomical observatories in 
the Union, naniely the Royal Observatory near Cape ‘own (see Chapter 11), and the 
Union Observatory. The former supplies time to the Cape Province and Orange Free 
State, the latter to the Transvaal and Natal. 

With the Franklin-Adams Star-Camera, photographic plates covering the whole sky 
have been taken, the plates covering that part of the sky north of the equator having 
been taken in England before the telescope was presented to the Union Observatory. All 
these plates were sent to the Astronomer Royal at Greenwich and have been investigated 
under his direction. 

This instrument is constantly at work, new plates being taken on all favourable 
occasions. On these plates many celestial objects are recorded, including variable stars, 
comets, minor planets, the fainter satellites of Jupiter and stars with large proper motion. 
The new minor planet (715) Transvaalia was found on these plates in 1911. A series of 
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charts from these plates is being prepared on a scale of 36mm. = 1°, showing all stars 
to about the 14th or 15th magnitude between Dec. — 19° and the South Pole. These 
charts as issued are distributed to the leading observatories of the world. 

With the 9-inch refractor nearly 700 new double stars have been found and measured. 
Observations of the chief satellites of Jupiter have been made regularly since 1908. With 
the twin-telescope the spectra of the brighter stars are being photographed with dyed plates 
so as to obtain more of the red end of ‘the spectrum than can be got with ordinary 
plates. Visual observations of variable stars are also regularly made with this telescope. 
The Union Observatory possesses in its blink-microscope one of the most potent of the 
more modern instruments of astronomical research. With this instrument it is possible 
to compare two celestial photographs of the same region of the sky with speed and precision, 
no matter how crowded with stars the plates may be. With its use plates taken at 
different times are rapidly searched for planets and variable stars, or if the interval 
between the exnosures amounts to years, for stars with proper motion. The Observatories 
at Greenwich, Paris, Algiers, the Cape, Sydney, and Melbourne have lent many pairs __ their 
astrograpbic plates with time intervals up to twenty-five years for examination, and 
numerous examples of large proper motions have been found—mainly in the cases of very 
faint stars. 

The Union Observatory publishes at irregular intervals a circular containing the 
results of the work it is doing. Up to J:nvary, 1923, fifty five of these circulars had 
been distributed to other astronomical observatories and institutions. 





4. Visitors.—Upon written application visitors are admitted to the Observatory on 
Wednesday evenings and are shown celestial objects through the 9-inch telescope. Senior 
classes of schools are also shown over the Observatory in the day-time. In 1922 the number 
of visitors was about 1,500. 


CHAL. I. | CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT, i 


CHAPTER II. 
CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT. 


§ 1. Constitutional Development. 


1. General.—In reviewing the constitutional history and development of the Cape of 
Good Hope, Natal, Transvaal, and Orange Free State, it must be noted that the movements 
which were consummated in the union of these States in 1910 may be traced back at their 
furthest to a period when the principles which characterize them lay at the root of the 
constitutional struggles of Western Europe, where in due course they were elaborated, 
and at length secured general acceptance. The Cape of Good Hope, with a constitutional 
history extending over a relatively long period, was influenced in its modern developments 
by the liberal tendencies which in England found expression in the Reform Acts and the 
Durham colonial system. The constitutional movement in Natal followed closely that 
in the Cape, allowances being made for the difference in age of the two colonies. The 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State possessed under the Republican régime constitutions 
which were to a large extent related to the neighbouring systems, and the form of Government 
which they acquired after the war of 1899-1902 was of the type already proved in the Cape 
and Natal. 

It was principally in the case of the local government institutions that developments 
of a distinctive character may be noticed—fostered as they were by the existence of small 
communities widely separated, and to a large extent free from central control. This 
circumstance forms a very important factor in the whole history of the South African 
States and the present Union. 


{ 2. Cape of Good Hope.—(i) The Four Stages.—The constitutional history of the Cape 
of Good Hope naturally falls into four periods—the period of the Dutch East India Company’s 
rule from 1652 to 1795; the period of Crown Colony Government, extending, with a brief 
interlude, from 1795 to 1854; the period of Representative Government “from 1854 to 
1872; and the period of Responsible Government from 1872 to 1910, the date when the 
colony was merged into the Union of South Africa. The year 1795 is the dividing line in 
this history, and the point of departure for all the subsequent developments. 


(ii) Pertod 1652-1795.—There is little in the institutions of this period which survived 
the events of 1795 and 1806. Long before the date of the British occupation the rule of the 
Dutch East India Company had been shown to be inadequate to the needs of the expanding 
settlement. The central government was in the hands of the Governor and a smal! 
bureaucracy, with a vague Advisory Council in the shape of the Burgher Raad at Cape 
Town, consisting of six citizens who sat as lay-judges in the Supreme Court, and were the 
channel for the transmission of grievances to Amsterdam. In the country districts the 
board of landdrosts and heemraden represented the central government. The landdrost was 
a public servant, and the six heemraden were citizens selected by the government. Their 
functions were both administrative and judicial. The system was completed by the institu- 
tion of the office of field-cornet for the administration of sub-districts or wards. The field- 
cornet was, through the district board, a nominee of the central government. This system 
had hardly a place for any semblance of popular control, and it was subject to many abuses. 
But the great emphasis laid on local institutions tended towards the growth of a spirit 
of independence and individuality which manifested itself strongly at the end of the Com- 
pany’s régime, in the establishment of the short-lived republics of Graaff-Reinet and Swelloen- 
dam in 1795. When the British occupied the colony, the whole system of government was in 
process of disruption and revolution. Disregarding the strictly chronological order, reference 
may be made here to the period 1803-6, when the colony came once more into the hands of 
the Dutch. These three years were marked by an earnest effort on the part of the republican 
government of Holland to give to the Cape something in the nature of representative 
institutions. 

(ili) Period 1795-1854.—This period commences with the first occupation of the Cape 
by the British, and continues, with the short interruption noted above, to the grant of 
representative government in 1854. The movement which led up to this event was characterized 
by progressive developments. The earliest form of government under the British was, 
like that of the East India Company, frankly bureaucratic, but more centralized. All power 
was vested in the Governor—administrative and executive, legislative and judicial; and 
it was exercised in an effective manner, with little regard for local susceptibilities. From 
1825 the Governor was assisted in a merely advisory capacity by six of the principal officials 
in the colony ; but while this tended to dilute his powers, the system remained essentially 
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the same. There was a further development in 1827, when two private citizens were 
appointed by the Governor as additional members of the Council of 1825. But the first 
conscious step in the direction of representative government was taken two years after 
the English Reform Act of 1832. Two Councils were established—an Executive, consisting 
of five officials, and a Legislative, comprising the same officials and a number of unofficial 
members (not exceeding seven), selected by the Governor from among the most influential 
merchants and landowners of the colony. They held their office virtually during the Governor’s 
pleasure. The debates were open, and opportunity was thus given for the growth of public 
opinion in political matters. This was an important element in the agitation, which resulted 
in the constitution of 1854. 

Two chambers, both elective, were created. The lower, the Legislative Assembly, 
consisted of forty-six members elected on a liberal franchise by twenty-two constituencies ; 
the upper chamber, the Legislative Council, was composed of fifteen delegates with high 
property qualifications, chosen by two constituencies, the eastern districts and the western 
districts, in the proportion of seven to eight respectively. The presidency of the upper 
chamber was vested in the Chief Justice of the colony, and the executive authority and the 
power to introduce legislation were in the hands of the Governor and the principal officials, 
who were entitled to a seat in either chamber, but without the right to vote. 


(iv) Period 1854-1872.—The system of government introduced in 1853 was fully 
representative, but in no way responsible in the political sense. The final development occurred 
in 1872, and was rendered necessary by the general appreciation of the fact that the 
existing institutions were obstacles to the progress of the colony. A high degree of 
development was being attained in the local government organizations, and the conception 
of political responsibility was well recognized in local affairs. This conception was extended 
to national matters by the amendment of the constitution in 1872, which accepted the 
principle of responsible government. 


(v) Period 1872-1910.—This final period was not marked by any considerable changes 
in the constitution of the colony, apart from certain adjustments in the membership of the 
two chambers and in the franchise, due to the absorption into the Cape of various native 
territories. In the field of political institutions, attention was chiefly directed to the 
development of local bodies and their relation to the central government. . After the 
constitution of the Union this became one of the most important functions of the 
administrations, which, in the Cape as in the other Provinces, took the place of the colonial 
governments, 


3. Natal.—In its main outlines the constitutional history of Natal is similar to that 
of the Cape, but it forms a more compact whole than the latter. The record begins with 
some degree of definiteness in 1844, with the annexation of the settlement at Port Natal by 
the British. Starting as a district of the Cape Colony, it was placed in 1845 under a 
Lieutenant-Governor acting on the instructions of the Governor of the Cape. Two years 
later it acquired a separate legislative body in the shape of a nominated council of three 
or more members. This form of constitution, which answered the purposes of the settlement 
fairly well, lasted until 1856, when a Royal Charter was issued granting Natal complete 
autonomy in its relation to the Cape under a separate Governor, and reconstituting its 
Legislative Council as a body of sixteen, of whom twelve were elective and four nominated 
by the Crown. The nominated members, all officials, formed the executive council with the 
Governor. This system was in essence identical with that introduced in the Cape in 1854, 
but it was only in 1893 that Natal secured the constitution which the sister colony had 
been granted in 1872. Two chambers were established—a Legislative Council of eleven 
members nominated by the Governor-in-Council, and a Legislative Assembly of thirty- 
seven members elected by thirteen separate constituencies. The Executive Council was 
composed of the Governor and not more than six members of either house. This 
constitution remained in force without variation until 1910. 








4. Transvaal.—In the brief historical account given in the preceding chapter, reference 
is made to the circumstances under which the Transvaal originated, and the difficulties 
which the earliest settlers had to face. As was natural, several years elapsed before the 
various groups of emigrants were sufficiently established to have a central government. 
By 1840 there were two fairly well recognized legislative bodies among the Voortrekkers, 
one at Pietermaritzburg (the Volksraad), with a more or less definite authority over all the - 
sections, and another at Potchefstroom (the Adjunct Raad), with a vague jurisdiction over 
the communities in the present Transvaal and possibly also the Orange Free State, but 
subsidiary to the Volksraad at Pietermaritzburg. With the occupation of Natal by the 
British in 1844, the Adjunct Raad was left to its own resources. Now styling itself the 
Volksraad, it promulgated in that year a series of thirty-three articles, which constitute 
in effect a code of laws for the community, as well as an explicit sanction of the existing 
institutions and form of government. From this document it may be seen that the 
constitution provided for a President, a Volksraad elected by the people, a Burgerraad 
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consisting of all able-bodied citizens, landdrosts and field-cornets. The constitution embodied 
in the Thirty-three Articles was accepted by the majority of the emigrants north of the 
Vaal in 1849, when the community, which had its centre at Potchefstroom, was joined 
by a small independent group at Ohrigstad. The time was then ripe for the creation of 
@ more comprehensive written constitution answering to the increased development of the 
new state. This did not take place until six years after the Sand River Convention of 1852, 
which guaranteed “in fullest manner, on the part of the British Government, to the 
emigrant farmers beyond the Vaal River, the right to manage their own affairs, and to 
govern themselves according to their own laws.” The South Africa Republic North of the 
Vaal (with the seat of government at Potchefstroom), joined by the communities of 
Zoutpansberg, and later of Lydenburg, became the South African Republic, of which the 
constitution was formulated in the Grondwet of 1858. 

The basis of this constitution was the unqualified recognition of the supremacy of the 
people, which was the fountain of all law. The people’s right of legislation was vested, 
by a deliberate act of delegation of authority, in a Volksraad consisting of not less than 
twelve members elected on a manhood suffrage. The right to propose legislation to the 
Volksraad and to administer laws when passed was delegated to an Haecutive Council composed 
of four members nominated by the Volksraad, and of a President, elected by the people, 
who was also to be President of the Republic. The local representatives of the central 
government were the landdrosts, assisted by boards of heemraden and a number of minor 
officials. The landdrosts were selected by the Executive Council with the approval of the 
people. The heemraden were co-opted by the existing boards after notification to the 
Executive Council, and approval by the people. The landdrosts and heemraden formed a 
court both for administrative and for certain judicial functions. The jury system was 
adopted. Subordinate to the landdrost in his administrative capacity, were the field-cornets, 
who were in charge of the small local units called the wijken (wards). The field-cornet, who 
had his assistant, was also the representative of the military authority of the state, and 
as such was subordinate to the Commandant of the district, who in his turn was subordinate 
to the Commandant-General—the latter being, like his inferiors, elected directly by the 
people. 

The constitution of 1858 remained unaltered in its chief outlines, surviving the events 
of 1877-81 (the period of the British occupation). Apart from a development in local 
government by the creation, in 1883, of District Councils, the first important changes were 
effected in 1889, when a revised Grondwet was adopted. The chief executive power was 
then vested in the President, with whom were associated the Commandant-General, two 
burghers possessing the franchise, the State Secretary, a Minute Keeper, and the 
Superintendent of Native Affairs, forming the Haxecutive Council, the sessions of which 
might also be attended by other heads of departments as occasion demanded. The system 
of administration of justice was elaborated ; additional powers were given to the District 
Councils; and the principle of municipal government was introduced as a further 
development. 

The next step was taken in 1890, when, by Law No. 4 of that year, the constitution 
was altered by the establishment of two legislative houses, the First Volksraad, which was 
the superior body, and practically identical in constitution with the existing legislative 
chamber, and the Second Volksraad, elected on a wider franchise, but with restricted 
powers of legislation. The basis of the franchise was repeatedly modified in various 
enactments before and after 1890, and these changes were finally consolidated in the Grondwet 
of 1896, which formed the constitutional law of the Republic at the outbreak of the South 
African War in 1899. 

In 1906, after several years of Crown Colony government under a Lieutenant-Governor, 
full responsible government was granted to the Transvaal by the Government in Great 
Britain. 


5. Orange Free State.—Up to about 1846 the history of the emigrants who settled 
between the Orange and the Vaal Rivers took practically the same course as that of the 
groups to the north of the Vaal. In that year the government of the Cape Colony, acting 
on behalf of the British Crown through the High Commissioner, assumed full control of 
the Orange River Sovereignty, with a Resident in charge at Bloemfontein. By a document 
signed in 1849, a government was established in this territory, on lines similar to the Cape 
constitution of the day. The High Commissioner had the supreme authority, but delegated 
his powers to the Resident, who was assisted by a Council of thirteen nominees of the 
government, partly non-official. The judicial and local administration was akin to that of the 
Cape, and the Supreme Court of the latter had jurisdiction also in the Sovereignty. 

This system was in force until 1854, when, by the Convention of Bloemfontein, complete 
independence was given to the settlers between the Orange and the Vaal. The state thus 
created assumed the name of the Orange: Free State. A constitution was adopted which 
was very similar to that of the South African Republic. There was one legislative chamber 
of elected members, the Volksraad, and an Executive Council of five members chosen by 
the latter. The President of the State was the Chairman of the Executive. In all the 
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details of the judicial administration and local government the Orange Free State 
institutions were akin to those of the neighbouring Republic, both being, as a matter of fact, 
derived from a common source, the system obtaining in the Cape Colony. 

The constitution of 1854 underwent a number of modifications and extensions which 
did not affect its essential character. When the South African War broke out the ~ 
constitution was fundamentally the same as that of 1866, when the first complete revision 
took place. 

In 1902, after the War, Crown Colony government was instituted. This system was 
replaced by responsible government in 1907, in the form similar to that which was in force 
in the other South African States which entered the Union in 1910. . 


6. The Union of South Africa.—The peocess of events which led up to the unification 
in 1910 of the legislative and administrative institutions of the four Colonies (thereby 
constituted Provinces) whose history has been outlined above, is briefly recorded in Section |! 
of the preceding Chapter. ‘The constitutional basis of the Union of South Africa is contained 
in the South Africa Act of 1909, a summary of which is given hereunder. The full text 
of the Act was reproduced in issues 1 to 5 of this Year Book. A schedule of the legislation 
amending, modifying, or defining certain provisions of the Act is given on page 87. 


SOUTH AFRICA ACT. 
{9 Epw. 7, C. 9.] 
ARRANGEMENT OF SECTIONS. 
Section. Section. 
Parr [.—PRELIMINARY. 

l. Short Title. 
2. Definitions. 

3. Application of Act to King’s successors. 


House of Assembly. 
32. Constitution of House of Assembly. 
33. Original number of members, 
34. Increase of number of members. 
35. Qualifications of voters. 
36. Application of existing qualifications. 





Parr IJ.—T'sr Union. 





4. Proclamation of Union. 37. Elections. 
5. Commencement of Act. _ 38. Commission for delimitation of electoral 
6. Incorporation of Colonies into the | divisions. 
Union. | 39. Electoral divisions. 
7. Application of Colonial Boundaries | 40. Method of dividing provinces into 
Act, ete. electoral divisions. 
41, Alteration of electoral divisions. 


Part II.—Exrcutive GOVERNMENT. 42. Powers and duties of commission for 
delimiting electoral divisions. 

43. Date from which alteration of electora} 
divisions to take effect. 


44. Qualifications of members of House of 


8. Executive power. 

9. Governor-General. 

10. Salary of Governor-General. 

11. Application of Act to Governor-General. 


12. Executive Council. Assembly. 

13. Meaning of Governor-General-in- | 45. Duration. 
Council. | 46. Appointment and tenure of office of 

14. Appointment of ministers. Speaker. 

15. Appointment and removal of officers. | 47. Deputy-Speaker. 

16. Transfer of executive powers to 48. Resignation of members. 
Governor-General-in-Council. | 49. Quorum. 

7. Command of naval and military forces. | 50. Voting in House of Assembly. 


18. Seat of Government. J 
8. § overnmen Both Houses of Parliament. 


Part IV.—PARLIAMENT. | 61. Oath or affirmation of allegiance. 
19. Legislative power. _ 52. Member of either House disqualified 
20. Sessions of Parliament. for being member of the other House. 
21. Summoning of first Parliament. 53. Disqualifications for being a member of 
22. Annual session of Parliament. either House. 
23. Seat of Legislature. 54. Vacation of seats. 
a 55. Penalty for sitting or voting when 
Senate. disqualified. 
24. Original constitution of Senate. . 56. Allowances of members. 
25. Subsequent constitution of Senate. 57. Privileges of Houses of Parliament. 
26. Qualifications of senators. | 658. Rules of Procedure. 
27. Appointment and tenure of office of 
President. Powers of Parliament. 
28. Deputy-President. 59. Powers of Parliament. 
29. Resignation of senators. 60. Money Bills. 
30. Quorum. 61. Appropriation Bills. 





31. Voting in the Senate. 62. Recommendation of money votes. 
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Section. 


63. 
64. 
65. 


66. 


67. 


68. 


> 
= 


~j 
> 


79. 


@ 
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89. 


90. 
91. 


92. 
93. 


94. 


. Freedom 


. Transfer 


Disagreements between the two Houses. 
Royal Assent to Bills. 

Disallowance of Bills. 

Reservation of Bills. 

Signature and enrolment of Acts. 


Part V.—THE PROVINCES. 


Administrators. 


Appointment and tenure of office of 
provincial administrators. 
Salaries of administrators. 


Provincial Councils. 


. Constitution of provincial councils. 
. Qualification of provincial councillors. 
. Application of sections fifty-three to 


fifty-five to provincial councillors. 


. Tenure of office by provincial coun- 


cillors. 


. Sessions of provincial councils. 


Chairman of provincial councils. 
Allowances of provincial councillors. 
of speech in provincial 
councils. 

Executive Committees. 


Provincial executive committees. 

Right of administrator, etc., to take 
part in proceedings of provincial 
council, 

Powers of provincial executive com- 
mittees. 

of powers to 

executive committees. 


provincial 


. Voting in executive committees. 


Tenure of office by members of 
executive committees. 
Power of administrator to act on behalf 


of Governor-General-in-Council. * 


Powers of Provisctal Councils, 


Powers of provincial councils. 
Effect of provincial ordinances. 
Recommendations to Parliament. 


. Power to deal with matters proper to 


be dealt with by private Bill 
legislation. 

Constitution of provincial revenue 
fund. 


Assent to provincial ordinances. 
Effect and enrolment of ordinances. 


Miscellaneous. 
Audit of provincial accounts. 
Continuation of powers of divisional and 
municipal councils. 
Seats of provincial government. 


Part VI.—TnE Supreme Court or Soutu 


95. 
96. 
97. 
98. 
v9. 


100. 


AFRICA, 
Constitution of Supreme Court. 
Appellate Division of Supreme Court: 
Filling of temporary vacancies in 
Appellate Division. 
Constitution of provincial and local 
divisions of Supreme Court. 
Continuation in office of existing 
judges. 
Appointment and 
judges. 


remuneration of 
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Section. 


101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 


106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 


111. 
112. 


113. 


114. 


116. 


Tenure of office by judges. 

Reduction in number of judges. 

Appeals to Appellate Division. 

Existing appeals. 

Appeals from inferior courts to pro 
vincial divisions. 

Provisions as to appe rals to the King- 
in-Council. 

Rules of 
Division. 

Rules of procedure in provincial and 
local divisions. 

Place of sittings of Appellate Division. 

Quorum for hearing appeals. 

Jurisdiction of Appellate Division. 

Execution of processes of provincia} 
divisions. 

Transfer of suits from one provincia! 
or local division to another. 

Registrar and officers of Appellate 
Division. 

Advocates and attorneys. 

Pending suits. 


procedure in Appellate 


Part VIJ.—FInancE AND RAILWAYS. 


117. 


118. 


. Security 
. Requirements for withdrawal of money 


Constitution of Consolidated Revenue 
Fund and Railway and Harbour 
Fund, 

Commission of inquiry into financia! 
relations between Union and pro- 
vinces. 

for existing public debts. 


from funds. 


. Transfer of colonial property to the 


Union. 


2. Crown lands, etc. 

. Mines and minerals. 

. Assumption by Union of colonial debts. 
. Ports, harbours, and railways. 

. Constitution of Harbour and Railway 


Board. 


. Administration of railways, ports, and 


harbours. 


. Establishment of fund for maintaining 


uniformity of railway rates. 


. Management of railway and harbour 


balances. 


. Construction of harbour and railway 


works. 


. Making good of deficiencies in Railway 


Fund in certain cases. 


. Controller and Auditor General. 
. Compensation of colonial capitals for 


diminution of prosperity. 


Part VIII.—GENERAL. 


Method of voting for senators, etc. 
Continuation of existing colonial laws. 


. Free trade throughout the Union. 
. Equality of English and Dutch lang- 


uages. 


. Naturalization. 


Administration of justice. 


. Existing officers. 
. Reorganization of public departments. 
. Public service commission. 
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Section. Section. 
143. Pensions of existing officers. 150. Power to admit into Union territories 


145. Existing officers not to be dismissed for Company. 
ignorance of English or Dutch. 151. Power to transfer to Union gov ernment 
146. Compensation to existing officers who of native territories. 
are not retained. 
147. Administration of native affairs, ete. 
148. Devolution on Union of rights and 
obligations under conventions. 


Part IX. 


| 
| 
| 
144. Tenure of office of existing officers. | administered by British South Africa 


Part X.—AMENDMENT OF ACT, ° 


152. Amendment of Act. 





‘TERRITORIES. 


OCH DI J iE 
a E } Lit, 


SYNOPSIS OF THE SOUTH AFRICA ACT, 1909, 


[Sections marked with an asterisk * are referred to in the table of amending, modifying, 
or definitive legislation given below.] 


Part I—PRELIMINARY (SECTIONS 1 TO 3). 

$1. The Act is to be known as the South Africa Act, 1909. 

§ 2. The words “The Union” are to be taken to mean the Union of South Africa, 
and the words ‘‘ Houses of Parliament,’ “‘ House of Parliament,’’ or ‘‘ Parliament’’ to 
mean the Parliament of the Union. 

§ 3. The provisions referring to the King are to be extended to his successors. 


Part I]—Tuer Unton (SEotr0ons 4 To 7). 


*§ 4. The Colonies of the Cape of Good Hope, Natal, the Transvaal, and the Orange 
River Colony are to be united by Royal Proclamation into a legislative union at a date 
not later than one year after the passing of the Act. The Government and Parliament 
are to have full power within the limits of the Colonies, but the King is to appoint a 
Governor-General. 

§ 5. The provisions of the Act are to take effect on and after the date appointed. 

§ 6. The four Colonies are to become the original Provinces with the same limits as the 
respective Colonies. 

§7. All Acts applying to any Colony as being self-governing or with responsible 
government are to cease to apply to that Colony on its entering the Union. 


Part IJJ—ExxEcuTIVE GOVERNMENT (SECTIONS 8 TO 18). 

§ 8. The Executive Government of the Union is vested in the King or his represen- 
tative. 

§§ 9-11. A Governor-General appointed by the King represents His Majesty in the 
Union, and exercises, subject to this Act, such powers and functions as His Majesty is pleased 
to assign to him. The salary of the Governor-General is fixed at £10,000, payable out of 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund of the Union, and is not to be altered during his con- 
tinuance in office. The provisions of the Act are to apply to any person appointed_as deputy 
to the Governor-General during his temporary absence. 

§§ 12-13. An Executive Council to be chosen and summoned by the Governor- 
General is to advise him in the government of the Union. 

§ 14. Ministers of State, not exceeding ten in number, are to be appointed to admin- 
ister such departments of State as are established by the Governor-General-in-Council. 
These officers are to be members of the Executive Council, and after the first general election 
of members of the House of Assembly, no Minister is to hold office for more than three 
months unless he becomes a member of either House of Parliament. 

*§ 15. The appointment and removal of all officers of the public service is vested in 
the Governor-General-in-Council unless delegated to some other authority. 

§ 16. All powers and functions vested in the Governor or other authority of a Colony 
at the date of the establishment of the Union are to be vested in the Governor-General, 
the Governor-General-in-Council, or in the authority exercising similar powers under the 
Union. 
hw = § 17. The command-in-chief of the naval and military forces within the Union is vested 
in the Governor-General as the representative of the King. 

§ 18. Save as in section 23 excepted, Pretoria is to be the seat of Government of the 
Union. 


Part IV—PARLIAMENT (SEOTIONS 19 TO 23). 


§ 19. The legislative power of the Union is vested in the Parliament, consisting of the 
King, a Senate, and a House of Assembly. 
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§ 20. Times for holding the sessions of Parliament may be appointed by the Governor- 
General, who also prorogues Parliament and dissolves the Senate and the House of 
Assembly. The dissolution of the Senate may not take place within a period of ten years 
after the establishment of the Union, nor may it affect any senators nominated by the 
Governor-General-in-Council. 

§ 21. Parliament is to be summoned to meet within six months of the establishment 
of the Union. 

§ 22. A period of twelve months may not intervene between the last sitting of Parlia- 
ment in one session and its first sitting in the next session. 

§ 23. Cape Town is to be the seat of the Legislature of the Union. 


SENATE (SECTIONS 24 To 31). 


*§ 24, For the ten years after the establishment of the Union eight Senators are to 
be nominated by the Governor-General-in-Council, one half of their number being selected 
mainly on the grounds of their thorough acquaintance with the reasonable wants and 
wishes of the coloured races in South Africa. Each original Province is to elect eight 
senators. The senators hold their seats for ten years. 

§ 25. Parliament may provide for the constitution of the Senate after the expiration 
of the ten years, and unless and until such provision has been made, the Senate is to consist 
of the nominated. members together with eight senators for each Province elected in the 
prescribed manner and holding office for ten years unless the Senate be sooner dissolved. 

§ 26. The qualifications of a senator are as follows :— 

He must— 

(a) be not less than thirty years of age ; 

(6) be qualified to be registered as a voter for the election of members of the House 
of Assembly in one of the provinces ; 

(c) have resided for five years within the limits of the Union as existing at the time 
when he is elected or nominated ; 

(d) be a British subject of European descent ; 

(e) in the case of an elected senator, be the registered owner of immovable property 
within the Union of the value of not less than £500 over and above any special 
mortgages thereon. 

§§ 27-28. Provision is made for the election of the Pesident of the Senate. 

§ 29. Provision is made for the resignation of senators. 

§ 30. The presence of at least twelve senators is necessary to constitute a meeting of 
the Senate for the exercise of its powers. 

§ 31. All questions in the Senate are determined by a majority of votes, the President 
having the casting vote. 


Hovsr or ASSEMBLY (SECTIONS 32 TO 50). 


§§ 32-33. The House of Assembly is composed of members chosen by the voters -oj 
the Union in electoral divisions. The numbers elected in the original Provinces at the 
first election were Cape of Good Hope, 51; Natal, 17; Transvaal, 36; and Orange Free 
State, 17. The number in any original Province may not be diminished until the total 
number of members of the House 9f Assembly reaches 150, or until a period of ten years 
has elapsed. 

*§ 34. Provision is made for the increase, from time to time, of the number of members 
to be elected in each Province. 

§ 35. Parliament may prescribe the qualifications necessary to entitle persons to vote. 
No voter registered in the Province of the Cape of Good Hope may be disqualified by 
reason of his race and colour only except by a Bill passed by a joint sitting of both Houses 
of Parliament. 

§ 36. The qualifications of voters for the election of members of the House of Assembly 
are the same as existed in the several Colonies at the establishment of the Union. No 
member of His Majesty’s regular forces on full pay is entitled to vote. 

*§ 37. The laws in force in the Colonies at the establishment of the Union relating to 
elections apply to the election of members of the House of Assembly. All polls are to be 
taken on the same day throughout the Union. 

§§ 38-40. Provision is made for the setting up of an Electoral Delimitation Com- 
mission, and their duties are defined. 

§§ 41-43. A similar commission is to be appointed after each quinquennial census. 

§ 44. The qualifications of a member of the House of Assembly are as follows :— 

He must— 

(a) be qualified to be registered as a voter for the election of members of the House 
of Assembly in one of the provinces ; 

(6) have resided for five years within the limits of the Union as existing at the time 
when he is elected ; ; 

(c) be a British subject of European descent. 
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§ 45. No House of Assembly is to continue for a period Jonger than five years from 
the first meeting thereof. 

§§ 46-47. Provision is made for the election of a Speaker of the House and for a deputy 
to perform his duties during his absence. 

§ 48. Provision is made for the resignation of members. 

§ 49. The presence of at least 30 members is necessary to constitute a maori of the 
House. 

§ 50. All questions are determined by a majority of votes, the Speaker having the 
casting vote. 


Both Houses oF PARLIAMENT (SEcTIONS 51 To 58). 


§ 51. Every senator and every member of the House of Assembly is required to take 
an oath or affirmation of allegiance in a form prescribed. 

§ 52. A member of one House of Parliament is incapable of sitting as a member of the 
other House. Every Minister of State has the right to sit and speak in both Houses but 
may vote only in the House of which he is a member. 

*§$ 53-54. The disqualifications for sitting as a senator or member of the House of 
Assembly are enumerated. 

§ 55. Provides a penalty for any person, not a member, who sits or votes in the Senate 
or House of Assembly. 

*§ 56. Provision is made for an annual allowance of £400 to each senator and each 
member of the House of Assembly. 

*§§ 57-58. Provision is made for the powers, privileges, and immunities of both Houses 
and for the making of rules and orders. 


POWERS OF PARLIAMENT (SECTIONS 59 TO 67). 


§ 59. Parliament has full power to make laws for the peace, order, and good govern- 
ment of the Union. 

§§ 60-62. Bills appropriating revenue or imposing taxation must originate in the House 
of Assembly. The Senate may not amend such Bills nor may it amend any Bills so as to 
increase any proposed charges or burden on the people. The appropriation of any part 
of the public revenue must be recommended by message from the Governor-General before 
it may be originated or passed as a vote, resolution, address, or bill. 

§ 63. Provision is made for the joint sitting of the members of the Senate and the 
House of Assembly in the event of both Houses not agreeing to amendments of a Bill after 
other prescribed expedients have failed. 

§ 64. The Governor-General may assent to, or withhold assent from a Bill in the King’s 
name, or may reserve the Bill for the signification of the King’s pleasure. Bills repealing 
or amending this section or any of sections 32 to 50, and Bills abolishing provincial councils 
or abridging their powers, must be so reserved. The mode of dealing with such Bills is 
defined. 

§ 65. The King may disallow any law within one year after it has’ been assented to 
by the Governor-General. 

§ 66. A Bill reserved for the King’s pleasure has no force until it has received the 
King’s assent and the fact has been proclaimed within one year from its presentation to 
the Governor-General. 

§ 67. Two copies of every law, one in English and one in Dutch (one to be signed by 
the Governor-General) are to be enrolled of record in the office of the Registrar of the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of South Africa. 


Part V—THE PROVINCES. 
ADMINISTRATORS (SECTIONS 68 TO 69). 


§§ 68-69. Provision is made for the appointment of an administrator in each Province, 
who holds office for a term of five years. The salaries of the administrators are fixed and 
provided by Parliament, and may not be reduced during their respective terms of office. 


PROVINCIAL COUNCILS (SECTIONS 70 TO 77). 


§ 70. In each Province there is a provincial council consisting of the same number 
of members as are elected in the Province for the House of Assembly; but in no case is 
the membership to be less than twenty-five. 

§ 71. Provision is made for the election of members of the provincial council. 

§ 72. A member of the provincial council ceases to be a member on being elected to 
either House of Parliament. 

§ 73. Each provincial council continues for three years from the date of its first sitting. 

§ 75. A Chairman is elected by the provincial council, and rules may be made for the 
conduct of its proceedings. 

§ 76. Members receive allowances determined by the Governor-General-in-Council. 

§ 77. Provides for freedom of speech in the provincial councils, 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEES (SECTIONS 78 TO 84). 


§ 78. An executive committee of four persons, not necessarily members of the council, 
‘together with the administrator as chairman, is elected by the provincial council at its 
first meeting after each general election. 

§ 79. Members of the executive committee who are not members of the provincial 
council may take part in the proceedings of the council but may not vote. 

§ 80. The administration of affairs on behalf of the provincial council is carried on 
by the executive committee, or, when there are not sufficient members to form a quorum 
by the administrator pending the election of members to fill the vacancies. 

§ 81. All powers, authorities, and functions vested in the government of the Colonies 
at the establishment of the Union are vested in the executive committee so far as they 
relate to matters in respect of which the provincial council is competent to make ordinances. 

§ 82. Questions arising in the executive committee are determined by a majority of 
votes, the administrator having the casting vote. 

§ 83. Provides for the appointment of public officers by the executive committee. 

§ 84. The administrator may, and, when required to do so, must act on behalf of the 
Governor-General-in-Council in regard to all matters in respect of which no powers are 
reserved’ or delegated to the provincial council. 


POWERS OF PROVINCIAL COUNCILS (SECTIONS 85 To 91). 

*§ 85. The provincial council may make ordinances in relation to certain specified 
matters. [See section 5 of this chapter (infra).] 

§ 86. Any ordinance made by a provincial council has effect in and for the Province 
as long and as far only as it is not repugnant to any Act of Parliament. 

§87. A provincial council may recommend to Parliament the passing of any law relating 
to any matter in respect of which it is not competent to make ordinances. 

*§ 88. Provision is made for the passing by Parliament of legislation in regard to any 
matter which requires to be dealt with by a private Act on the recommendation of a Select 
Committee appointed by the provincial council of the Province to which the matter relates. 

§ 89. Provides for the formation of a provincial revenue fund in each Province and 
for its appropriation by ordinance for the provincial administration generally or for par- 
ticular purposes, on the recommendation of the Administrator. 

§ 90. The Governor-General-in-Council may assent or withhold his assent to a pro- 
posed ordinance passed by the provincial council, or may reserve it for further consideration. 

§ 91. An ordinance assented to by the Governor-General-in-Council and promulgated 
by the administrator has the force of law within the Province. Two copies, one English 
and one Dutch, of each provincial ordinance are to be enrolled of record in the office of 
the Registrar of the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of South Africa. 


MISCELLANEOUS (SECTIONS 92 To 94), 


§ 92. Provides for the appointment of an auditor of accounts in each Province. 

§ 93. All powers, authorities, and functions exercised at the establishment of Union 
by divisional or municipal councils, or any other duly constituted local authority, are to 
remain in force until varied or withdrawn by Parliament or a provincial council. 

§ 94. The seats of provincial government are :— 


Momethe Cape’ of Good Hope.............4,..6. Cape Town. 
Cok ees oe es Oe oe Se Pietermaritzburg. 
IER CALI VAAL 2h gic sire che Gia y a's Cee ele ec es Pretoria. 
Peeeume Oranve-Free State... . 0. ..0s cc. cee es Bloemfontein. 


Part VI—T'nr SuprReME Court or SoutrH AFRICA (SECTIONS 95 To 116). 


_  .*§95. The Supreme Court of South Africa is to consist of a Chief Justice of South 
Africa, the ordinary judges of appeal, and the other judges of the several divisions of the 
Supreme Court of South Africa in the Provinces. 

*$ 96. The Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of South Africa is to consist of 
the Chief Justice, two ordinary judges of appeal, and two additional judges of appeal 
assigned from any of the provincial or local divisions of the Supreme Court. 

*$ 97. Provides for the appointment of other judges to act temporarily as Chief Justice, 
ordinary judge of appeal, or additional judge of appeal. 

§ 98. The several supreme courts of the four Colonies at the establishment of Union 
are to become provincial divisions of the Supreme Court of South Africa, each presided 
over by a judge president. The court of the Eastern Districts of the Cape of Good Hope, the 
High Court of Griqualand, the High Court of Witwatersrand, and the several circuit courts, 
are to become local divisions of the Supreme Court. Provision is made for the jurisdiction 
of the provincial and local divisions. . 

§ 99. The judges of the supreme courts of the Colonies at the establishment of Union 
are to become judges of the Supreme Court of South Africa. The Chief Justices of the 
Colonies to become the Judges President of the provincial divisions, and to retain the title 
of Chief Justice of their respective Provinces. 
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*$ 100. Provides for the remuneration of the Chief Justice, ordinary judges of appeal 


and all other judges of the Supreme Court. 


§ 101. Provides for the removal from office of the Chief Justice and other judges of 
the Supreme Court. 


§ 102. The Governor-General-in-Council may postpone filling a vacancy in any division 


of the Supreme Court other than the Appellate Division should he consider the number of | 


judges may be reduced. The reduction is to be determined by Parliament. 

*§§ 103-105. Provision is made for appeals in civil and criminal cases. 

§ 106. There is no appeal from the Supreme Court of South Africa to the King-in- 
Council, but the King-in-Council retains the right to grant special leave to lodge such an 
appeal. 

*$ 107. Provides for the making of rules for the conduct of the proceedings of the 
Appellate Division. 

§ 108. Provides for the framing of rules for the conduct of the proceedings of the 
several provincial and local divisions. 

*§ 109. The Appellate Division sits at Bloemfontein, but may from time to time hold 
its sittings at other places within the Union. 

§ 110. Provides for the number of judges of the Appellate Division to form a ‘quorum 
on the hearing of appeals. 

§ 111. The process of the Appellate Division is to run throughout the Union. 

*§$ 112. Provides for the issue of writs or other processes by the registrar of every 
provincial division of the Supreme Court, in the case of judgments or orders given by any 
other division. 

*$ 113. Provides for the removal of any civil suit pending in one provincial or local 
division of the Supreme Court to another. 

§ 114, Provides for the appointment of a registrar and other officers of the Appellate 
Division. 

§ 115. Provides for the admission of advocates and attorneys to practise before the 
Supreme Court of South Africa and before the Appellate Division. 

§ 116. Provision is made for all suits pending in any superior court of any of the 
Colonies at the establishment of the Union to stand removed to the corresponding division 
of the Supreme Court of South Africa. 


Part VIJ—Financre anp RaiLtways (Sections 117 ro 133). 

*$ 117. All revenues are vested in the Governor-General-in-Council. Provision is 
made for the formation of a Railway and Harbours Fund and a Consolidated Revenue 
Fund. 

*§118. Provides for the appointment of .a commission to inquire into the financial 
relations which should exist between the Union and the Provinces. 

§ 119. The annual interest of the public debts of the Colonies and any sinking funds 
constituted by law at the establishment of the Union form a first charge on the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund. 

*$ 120. Money is to be withdrawn from the Consolidated Revenue Fund and from 
the Railway and Harbour Fund only under appropriation made by law; but expenditure 
may be incurred from the funds until the expiration of two months after the first meeting 
of Parliament. 

§ 121. All stocks, cash, bankers’ ‘balances, and securities for money belonging to each 
of the Colonies at the establishment of the Union are to be the property of the Union. 

§ 122. All property and rights belonging to the several Colonies are vested in the 
Governor-General-in-Council subject to any encumbrances thereon. 

§ 123. All rights to mines, minerals, and precious stones belonging to the Government 
of any of the Colonies are vested in the Governor-General-in-Council. _ . 

§ 124. The Union is to assume all debts and liabilities of the Colonies existing at its 
establishment under certain conditions. 

§ 125. All ports, harbours, and railways are vested in the Governor-General-in-Council. 
No railway and harbour are to be constructed without the sanction of Parliament. 

*$ 126. Provides for the control and management of the railways, ports, and harbours 
of the Union by a board consisting of not more than three commissioners and a minister 
of State as chairman. 

§ 127. The railways, ports, and harbours are to be administered on business prin- 
ciples. The total earnings are not to be more than sufficient to meet the necessary outlay 
on working, etc., and the payment on interest due on capital. 

*§ 128. Provides for the establishment out of railway and harbour revenue of a fund 
to be used for maintaining uniformity of rates notwithstanding fluctuations in traffic. 

*§ 129. All balances standing to the credit of any fund established in any of the 
Colonies for railway or harbour purposes at the establishment of the Union are to be under 
sole control of the Board. 

*§ 130. Every proposal for construction is to be considered by the Board. ‘The 
Board is to frame an estimate of the annual loss which in its opinion will result from con- 
struction carried out contrary to its advice. The amount of such estimate, when approved 


~ 
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by the Controller and Auditor General is to be paid annually to the Railway and Harbour 
Fund from the Consolidated Revenue Fund. [If in any year the actual loss incurred is less 
than the estimate, the amount paid over is to be reduced accordingly. 

§ 131. Provides for compensation for any loss incurred by the Board for provision of 
services gratuitously or at an insufficient rate of charge. 

*§ 132. Provides for the appointment of a Controller and Auditor General by the 
Governor-General-in-Council, the office to be held during good behaviour. 

§ 133. Provides for the compensation of Pietermaritzburg and Bloemfontein for any 
loss sustained by their ceasing to be seats of government; and of the municipal councils 
of Cape Town and Pretoria for similar losses, if any. 


Part VITIT—Genera (SEctTIONS 134 To 148). 


§ 134. Provides for the election of senators and of members of the executive com- 
mittees of the provincial councils according to the principle of proportional representation. 

§ 135. All laws in force in the several Colonies at the establishment of the Union are 
to continue in force until repealed or amended by Parliament or the provincial councils. 
All legal commissions to continue as if the Union had not been established. 

$ 136. Provision is made for free trade throughout the Union. 

§ 137. Both English and Dutch are the official languages of the Union. 

§ 138. Persons naturalized in any of the Colonies are deemed to be naturalized through- 
out the Union. 

*§ 139. Provides for the control of the administration of justice throughout the Union. 

§ 140. All officers of the public service of the Colonies are to become officers of the 
Union. 

§$ 141. Provides for the establishment of a public service commission to make recom- 
mendations for the reorganization and readjustment of the departments of the public 
service. The provisions of this section are not to apply to any service or department under 
the control of the Railway and Harbour Board. 

*§ 142. Provides for the appointment of a permanent public service commission with 
powers relating to the appointment, discipline, retirement, and superannuation of public 
officers. 

$ 143. Provides for pensions or compensation for officers of the public service of the 
Colonies not retained in the service of the Union. 

$144. Any officer of the public service of any of the Colonies who is retained in the 
service of the Union is to retain all his existing and accruing rights and pension privileges, 

§ 145. The services of officers in the public service of any of the Colonies are not to be 
dispensed with by reason of their want of knowledge of either the English or Dutch 
language. 

§ 146. Provides for pension or compensation for any permanent officer of the Legisla- 
ture of any of the Colonies who is not retained. 3 

§ 147. The contro] and administration of native affairs and matters specially affecting 
Asiatics is to vest in the Governor-General-in-Council. 

§ 148. All rights and obligations under any convention or agreements which are 
binding on any of the Colonies are to devolve upon the Union. The provisions of the 
railway agreement between the Governments of the Transvaal, the Cape of Good Hope 
and Natal are to be given effect to by the Government of the Union. 

Part IX—-New Provinces AND TERRITORIES (SECTIONS 149 to 151). 

§ 149. Provision is made for the alteration of boundaries and the formation of new 
provinces. 

§§ 150-151. Provide for the units a into the Union of territories administered by 
the British South Africa Company, and territories belonging to or under the protection of 


His Majesty, inhabited wholly or in part by natives, upon the terms embodied in the 
schedule to the Act. 


Part X—AMENDMENT OF THE AcT (Section 152). 


$152. Provides for the amendment of the Act and the procedure to be followed in the 
repeal or alteration of §§ 33, 34, 35, and 137. 


SCHEDULE. 

§1. The Governor-General-in-Council is the legislative authority for any territory 
transferred to the Union. 

§ 2. The Prime Minister is charged with the administration of any territory transferred, 
and is advised by a commission of not less than three members. 

§ 3. Provides for the appointment of the members of the commission. 

§ 4. Defines the duty of the members of the commission. 

$5. Provides that a member dissenting from the decision of the majority may have 
the reasons for his dissent recorded. 

§ 6. The members of the commission have access to all official papers concerning the 
territories. 
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§ 7. The Prime Minister may not make any decision relating to the administration or 
legislation for the territories without obtaining the opinion of the commission. 

§8. Provides for the dispatch by the Prime Minister of urgent communications or 
orders without obtaining the opinion of the commission, 

§ 9. Provides the method of procedure in the event of the views of the Prime Minister 
not agreeing with the recommendations of the commission. 

§ 10. Provides the method of procedure in the event of a decision made or action taken 
by the Governor-General-in-Council contrary to the recommendations of the commission. 

§ 11. Provides for the appointment of a resident commissioner for each territory. 

§ 12. All duties of customs levied in the territories are to be paid into the Treasury of the 
Union. Provision is made for the annual payment out of the Treasury of a sum towards 
the cost of administration of each territory. 

§ 13. Provision is made for supplementing any deficiency in revenue of one territory 
from the surplus funds of another territory or from the Union Government. | 

§ 14. Prohibits the alienation of land from the native tribes inhabiting reserves in 
Basutoland, Bechuanaland Protectorate, and Swaziland. | 

§ 15. The sale of intoxicating liquor to natives is prohibited in the territories. 

§$ 16. The custom, where it exists, of holding pitsos or other recognized forms of native 
assembly is to be maintained in the territories. 

§ 17, No differential duties or imposts on the produce of the territories are to be levied. 
The laws of the Union relating to customs and excise are to apply to the territories. 

§ 18. The inhabitants of ‘the territories are to have free intercourse with the rest of 
South Africa subject to the laws of the Union. 

§ 19. Revenues derived from any territory are to be expended on behalf of that 
territory. Provision may be made for the appropriation of a portion of the revenue as a 
contribution towards the cost of defence and other services performed by the Union for the 
whole of South Africa, 

§ 20. The King may disallow any law made by the Governor-General-in-Council by 
proclamation for any territory within one year of the date of proclamation. 

§ 21. Provides for salaries, pensions, and expenses of the members of the commission. 

§ 22. The rights as existing at the date of transfer of officers of the public service 
aa ed in any territory are to remain in force. 

23. Appeal is to be made to the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of South 
ee, 

§ 24. Provides for the preparation by the commission of an annual report on the 
territories. 

§ 25. All Bills to amend or alter the provisions of this Schedule are to be reserved for 
the signification of His Majesty’s pleasure. 


SOUTH AFRICA ACT, 1909—SCHEDULE OF AMENDING, MODIFYING, OR 
DEFINITIVE LEGISLATION ae 1922, 





Secticn of Amended, Detined, or a 
South Africa Act. Amplitie d by. Extent Pasmendmentaiige 
4. Proclamation of Union..... | Act No. 49 OF Toi. cr oi | As to the territory of South-West 
| §2, Act No. 32 of 1021. | Africa. — 
15. Appointment and removal cf | §83, Act No, 29 of 1912, as | As to appointment of officers in the 
of officers amended by §2 of Act No. | public service. 


39 of 1914 s 

| $15, Act No. 29 of 1912, as | As to the removal of such officers. 
amended by §2 of <Act 
No. 39 of ‘1914 


24. Original constitution of | §1, Act No. 9 of 1920.... | As to the ending of the period of ten 
Senate | years. 

34. Increase of number of mem- Act No. 2 of 1910........ | As to the taking of a census for the 
bers of the Hlouse of Assem- purposes of delimitation of elec- 
bly toral divisions. 

Act No, 15 of 1918....... |) As to the taking of a censusin May, 


1918, to be regarded as the quin- 
ine aa census ; the next census 
to be taken in 1921. 
Act No. 31 of L9L8....... | As to the inclusion, for the purposes 
| ot the parliamentary delimitation 
| based on the census of 1918, of 
Kuropean male adults absent from 
the Union on war service. 
Rie Wlections 7:36524 oe ees oe oie Act NOw12.08) LOTS. ba ae As to the registration of voters and 
the conduct of elections for the 
' House of Assembly. 
53. Disqualifications for being a ; Act No. 10 of 1915....... As to removal of certain disabilities 
member of either House from members of Parliament or 
| other persons who assisted in naval 
or military operations. 
eSh, ACE ING, 2eaota P2Oi0e | As to members ot the Native Affairs 
Z ‘ommission. | 
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Section of 


South African Art. 


Allowances of members 


eeeee 


Privileges of Houses of Par- 
liament 


. Powers of Provincial Councils 


88. Power to deal with matters 
proper to be dealt with by 
private Bill legislation. 

95. Constitution of the Supreme 
Court 

96. Appellate Division of the 

Supreme Court 

97. Filling of temporary 
vacancies in Appellate 
PURVIS os oa es se rss gS 

100. Appointment and remuner- 
ation of judges 

4103. Appeals to Appellate Divi- 
sion ' 

107. Rules of procedure in Appel- 
late Division 

109. Place of sittings of Appellate 
Division 

112. Execution of processes ot 
provincial divisions 

4113. Transfer of suits from one 
provincial or local division 
to another 

117. Constitution of Consolidated 
Revenue Fund and Rail- 
way and Harbour Fund 

118. Commission of Inquiry into 
financial relations between 
Union and Provinces 

120. Requirements tor withdrawal 
ot money from funds 
126. Constitution of Harbour and 


142. 


. Controller 


Railway Board 


. Wstablishment of fund for | 


maintaining uniformity of 
railway rates 


ere e er wee eee 


. Management of railway and | 


harbour balances 


sees ew eee 


. Construction of harbour and 


railway works 


and Auditor 


General 


. Administration of Justice... 


Public Service Commission. . 


mr Amended, Defined, o1 
| Amplified by. 


EAct No. 21 of 1946......0. 





Act No. 
Acts Nos. 10 of 1913, 9 of | 


AO OTe VOTER. ann 


1917, 6 of 1920, 5 0f 1921, | 
and 5 of, 1922 | 
§§ 11, il of Act No, 5 of | 
19 pads 
ACtUNOF 20 On O12 eiee.cst. 


ACi NOg Io OL eLOZO) fs ¢<c 





J 

§ 5, Act No. 
| $1, Aet No. 1 of 1911... 
\ 

| $3, Act No. 12 of 1920.. 

| 


RaORR TOs, seer 





iS§ 368-372, Act No. 31 of 
1917 
Act No. 12 of 1920....... | 


§16 of Act No. 27 of 1912 


$5 (1), Act No. 24 of 1922 


; $14, Act No. 27 of 1912.. 





| §§ 141, 142, Act No. 31 of 


1917 
$8) Act Nowe of 1922, : 


9:4, ACtENO: oo OLA L922... 

| §2 (3), Act No. 20 of 1922 

Acts Nos. 10 of 1913, 9 of 
1917, 6 of 1920, 5 of 1921, 
and 5 of 1922 


} 
| 
$2 (3) Act No. 20 of 1922 | 


Acta No: 13701, 1915... 
PACU NOL? Of 1916i...-... 





§ 3 (1), Act No. 17 of 1916 


§ 3 (2), Act No. 17 of 1916 


§ 2, Act No. 20 of 1922.... 
S1, Ache NO: 2h Ofs LOLs 


§2, Act No. 14 of 1914... 
§§ 3 ape 88, Act No. 38 of 

Ole LOU Serve tleka Seva cs 
§ 13, Act No. 27 of 1912.. 


| § 2, Act No. 29 of 1912 as 
| amended by § 3, Act No. 
39 of 1914 





AMENDING, 
DATION TO a NES 


. 

. . 
. 
. 


MODIFYING, OR 


Extent of Amendment, ete. 
foes 


| As to method of payment of allow- 


ances and de- 
ductions. 

Defining the powers and privileges of 
Parliament. 

As to further powers conferred on 
Provincial Councils. 


exemptions from 


As to higher education and the appro- 


priation of provincial funds to 
certain educational purposes. 
As to private Bill procedure. 
,As to the reconstitution of the 


Appellate Division to consist of the 
Chief Justice and four Judges ot 
Appeal. 


| As to appeals by consent of parties. 


As to appeals from the Native High 
Court of Natal. 

As to appeals from the High Court 
of South-West Africa. 


As to procedure in appeals in criminal 
cases from Supreme Courts and 
special reference of a point of law 
in such cases. 

Deletion of the word ‘‘ Ordinary.”’ 


As to the hearing of an appeal else- 
where than at Bloemtontein. 

As to the High Court of South-West 
Africa, which is to be regarded as 
a Division of the Supreme Court. 

As to the removal of civil pro- 
ceedings. 


As to the removal of criminal pro- 
ceedings. 

As to the removal of civil or criminal 
proceedings from the High Court 
of South-West Africa. 

As to the ace: kndowment Fund. 

As to South-West. Africa. 


As to the financial relations between 
the Union and the Provinces. 


As to railways in South-West Africa. 


As to period of office of the first 
members of the Railway Board. 
As to the functions of the Board. 


As to the duty of the Railway Board 
with regard to funds. 


As to details required in report. 


As to South-West Africa. 


Section repealed. 

As to the curator ad litem of lunatics, 

the Attorney-General being sub- 
stituted for the Minister. 

As to the abolition of the office of the 
Crown Prosecutor of Griqualand 
West. 

Appointment, powers, and duties of 
the Commission. 
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§ 2. Central Administration. 


1. General.—Under the South Africa Act, the supreme executive authority in the 
Union is vested in the King, and may be administered by him in person, or by the Governor- 
General as his representative. There is an Executive Council to advise the Governor- 
General. The term Governor-General-in-Council is understood as the Governor-General 
acting with the advice of the Executive Council, the members of which are chosen by him 
and hold office during his pleasure. These in practice are the Ministers charged with the 
administration of the Departments of State (who may not exceed ten in number). They 
are appointed by the Governor-General ; but the mode of the selection of Ministers and 
the formation of a Ministry conforms with the practice under the British Constitution, 
as does also the method of Government by a Cabinet possessing the confidence of a 
majority in Parliament. 


2. The Governor-General.—The Governor-General (section 9 of the South Africa Act), is 
appointed by the King, represents the King, and is also Commander-in-Chief of the naval and 
military forces within. the Union. The salary, to be paid out of the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund of the Union, is fixed (section 10 of the South Africa Act) at £10,000 annually. 


Letters Patent constituting the Office of Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief 
and Royal Instructions were issued on the 29th December, 1909, and were given in full 
in the first four issues of this Year Book.* 


The following have been successively Governors-General of the Union :— 











Date of . Date of 


Name. Hea ee : 
Royal Commission, Assumption of Office. 





cao nape wt gate ter Gladstone, P.C., G.C.B., Sites March, 1910.... | 31st May, 1910. 
).N 
on Ary Viscount (now Earl) Buxton, P.C., : 14th May, 1914scnn.as 8th September, 1914. 


H.R.H. Prince Arthur of Connaught, K.G., K.T., 5th August, 1920.. 20th November, 1920. 
G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., C.B., A.D.C. 











3. Ministries of the Union.—The first Ministry of the Union, which assumed office on 
the 3lst May, 1910, upon the establishment of the Union, was constituted as follows :— 





FIRST MINISTRY OF THE UNION. ([31.5.10 to 19.12.12.] 


Department. Minister. l Department. Minister. 
Prime Minister and General the Right Hon. | Finance........ .... Hon. A. C. Hull. 

Agriculture Louis Botha, P.C. ECW Ys ae ies Bora oe Right Hon. A. Fischer, P.C 
Railways and Har- Hon. J. W. Sauer. Native -Aifiaits, a. se. Hon. H. Burton, K.C. 

bours ‘ Ses ke and Indus- Right Hon, Sir F. R. Moor, 
Interior, Mines, and General the Hon. J. C.} ries PC.; K. Cc MAr 

Defence Smuts, K.C. | Public Works and Hon. Sir David P. de Villiers 
DNIAGICE, acc ciuls ein tio General the Hou. J. B. M. | Posts and ‘Tele- Graaft, Bart. 

Hertzoe. graphs 

MGRCAtiON: 25 c.'s +. s Hon. F. S. Malan. _ Without Portfolio.... Senator the Hon. Dr. C. 


O’Grady Gubbins. 


The second Ministry of the Union also was formed by General the Right Hon. Louis 
Botha, P.C.. on the 20th December, 1912. The original constitution of this Ministry, 
and the constitution of subsequent Ministries, after the death of General Botha, are set out 
below :— 


SECOND MINISTRY OF THE UNION AS ORIGINALLY CONSTITUTED. : 








[20.12.12.] 
Department. Minister. : Department. Minister. 
Prime Minister and General the Right Hon. | Education.......... Hon. F. S. Malan. 
Agriculture Louis Botha, P.C. | Winanece.....1.... .»»s General. the Haga 
Railways and Har- Hon. H. Burton, K.C. . Smuts, K.C. 
bours Y Tands... ac/cstae meter: Right Hon. A. Fischer, P. C, 
I TIERIESOOT,. scsi els oie are aoe Right Hon. A. peck 2G. | Native Atiaignce, 2... Hon. J. W. Sauer. 
Mines and Industries. Hon. F. S$. Malan. Public Works and Hon Sir Thos. Watt 
DETER CR a Cen tetpmiens General the Hon. J. ¢. Posts and Tele- K.C.M.G, 
Smuts, K.C. | graphs ‘ 
DBE a os vy eee Hon. J. W. Sauer. Without Portfolio... Hon. Sir David P. de Villiers 
Graaff, Bart. 
eA warrant dathoriiing the use of a Gre: ei Seal for ‘the raion was : publiahene in the aerial 


Gazette under Government Notice No. 422 of 1911. 
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THIRD MINISTRY OF THE UNION AS CONSTITUTED ON 3rd SEPTEMBER, 1919. 





Department. Minister. Department. Minister. 

Prime Minister...... General the Right Hon: | Finance............. Hon. Thos. Orr, C.M.G. 

ee NDEs, Pe. CW) Lame. oa. . leer a . Colonel the Hon. H. Mentz. 

Agriculture.......... Hon. H. C. van Heerden. | Native Affairs....... General the Right Hon. 

Railways and Har- Hon. H. Burton, K.C. J. C. Smuts, P.C., C.H. 

bours Papeue WOTKR ow ve oc Hon. Sir Thos. Watt, 

Interior....... ae ccetess Hon. Sir Thos. Watt, K.C.M.G. 

K.C.M.G. | | Posts and Leer eae Hon. Thos. Orr, €.M.G. 

Mines and Industries. Hon. f. 8. Malan. | Public Health.. Hon. Sir Thos. Watt, 

Defences, 65.6 ee General the Right Hon. K.C.M.G. 

J. C. Smuts, P.C., C.H. Without Portfolio... Senator the Hon. Sir Jaco- 

PNBCE ie ee utes « Hon. N. J. de Wet, K.C. bus AL "Go Graaff, 

BGneation jee. Hon. F. 8. Malan. { K.C.M.G. 

FOURTH MINISTRY OF THE UNION AS CONSTITUTED ON 19th MARCH, 1920. 
Department. Minister, Department. Minister. 

Prime Minister...... General the Right Hon. | Education.......... Hon. F. 8. Malan. 

J.C. Smuts, P.C., C.H. PinsncGicscaasdtede. .- Hon. H. Burton, K.C. 

PVICUICUTCK Ss cs ce <0 Hon. F. 8. Malan. DAnds ae om cadet . Colonel the Hon. H. Mentz. 

Railways and Har- Hon. Sir ‘Thos. Watt, | Native Affairs....... General the Right Hon. 

bours K.C.M.G. (acting). J. C. Smuts, P.C., 
hictrci< (602) 1A Ae ee Hon. Sir Thos. Watt, | Public Works....... Hon. Sir Jacobus. hae Ch 
K.C.M.G. Graaff, K.C.M.G. 

Mines and Industries. Hon. F. 8. Malan | Posts and Telegraphs. Hon. Sir Jacobus A. C. 

Ls (CH) Ot, ne Colonel the Hon. "i, Mentz. Graaff, K.C.M.G. 

WISDICE aia. «0.0.06 -. Hon. N. J. de Wet, K.C. Public Health. Hon. Si Thos. Watt, 
FIFTH MINISTRY OF THE UNION AS CONSTITUTED ON 10th MARCH, 1921. 
Department. Minister. Department. Minister. 

Prime Minister and General the Right Hon, | Mines and Industries Right Hon. F. 8. Malan, 

Native Affairs J. C. Smuts, P.C., C.H., | PC 
K.C. ie Detenigec: Sees. Colonel the Hon. H. Mentz. 

INI ANGE)crtere ear suchals. c's Hon. H. Burton, K.C. te LATLOS. de okt oS theres Colonel the Hon. Deneys 

MERISDIGES oiecche a veiere AE sy Hon. N. J. de Wet, K.C. | Reitz. 

fmeriot.. Ewblic: Hon, Patrick Duncan, | Agriculture.......... Right Hon. Sir Thomas 

Health, and Edu- C.M.G. Smartt, P.C., K.C.M.G. 
cation ' Posts and Telegraphs Hon. Sir Thomas Watt, 

Railways and Har- Hon. J. W. Jagger. and Public Works K.C.M.G 


bours 


4. Departments of State and Ministers.—The subjoined table gives each Department 
of State which has been constituted from 1910 to 1£2i, with the name of each Minister of 
such Department and the date of assumption of office. The number of Ministers in charge 
of Departments of State must not exceed ten (section 14 of the South Africa Act) :— 


DEPARTMENTS OF STATE IN THE UNION AND MINISTERS FROM 
3ist MAY, 1910. 





Date of Date of 
Department and Minister. cari le ¢ Department and Minister. nee 
o ee, ) ‘ice 
Prime Minaster— Hon. Sir David P. de Villiers Graaff, 24. 2.15 
General the Right Hon. Louis Botha, 31. 5.10 | Bart. 
Bal mon a cinen ane i ae ae 6 
General the Right Hon. J.C. Smuts, 3. %.1) on. Thes. Orr, C.M.G.....ee eee 10.17 
ft Os ak OP 8 Ok F, ELON, otter BUTEON PK Gl acralalstete checorae 19. 3.20 
Agriculture— | Intertor— 
General the Right Hon. Louis Botha, 31. 5.10 | Romer bie Bonde See wo BB. ee 
Hon pieMaSater. ..\..+...-.005-. 25, 6.12 | lion. Sir Thos. Watt, K.C.M.G..... iets. 
General the Right Hon. Louis Botha, 20.12.12 eS aa Duncan, C.M.G...... 10. 3.21 
Hon. H. C. van Heerden.......... 28 9.13 | General the Hon. J. B. M. Hertzog. 81. 5.10 
Hon. F. S. Malan...... ee ccccceee 19. 3.20 | Hon. J. W. Sauer.........00--- 20.12.12 
Bight aon Sir Thomas Sinartt, P.C., 10. 3.21 | eA Je de: Wet, it Coie os ale 
*Commerce and Industries— poghe oS S ne Meagan ial ene ois 
Beets On eet Moor, FuC., 39: 5.10°-|+ Gclaneh the Hon. H. Meutz........ rye 
FO MG. 920 Cclonel the Hon. H. Mentz........ i ARS 
Colonel the Hon. G. Leuchars,C.M.G., 23. 2.11 / pies ee eee 
sw eats _ General the Hon. J. C. Smuts, K.C. 81. 5.10 
General the Right Hon. J.C. Smuts, 81. 5.10 | Munes and Tntustres— ‘aia wedle hy. 
Hontket >. Malan sy. cscveasistelese ee 20 jk2.12 
é Colonel the Hon. H. Mentz....... 19. 3.20 | Native Afiairs— as eee 
-Baucation— OLE eee bs I nUOI sc tc, Comrie rerake spotters Skies 
Hon. F. 8. Malan... ...... $1. 5.10 | General the Hon. J. B. M. Hertzog. 25. 6.12 
Hon. Patrick Duncan, C.M.G.. 10. 8.28 EL QU ayad VA. DO AUCT. siete cicne oc cysicbar ad hats 20.1212 
ip ae at ure Genera the Right Hon. Louis Botha, 23. 9.13 
On ° Ua iilatene¥etshs"s sie 0 acsceets Ole De Ue 
General the Hon. J. 6. Smuts, K.C. 13. 6.12 | General the Right Hon. J.C. Smuts, 3. 9.19 
Mun. bi Burton KeCe es, ois)... 23. 9513° | Gree Cpls 





* Portfolio abolished in 1912. 
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DEPARTMENTS OF STATE IN THE UNION AND MINISTERS FROM 


3lst MAY, 1910—continued. 


Department and Minister. 


Posts and Telegraphs— 
eae a David P. de Villiers Graaff, 
art. 
Hon. Sir Thos. Watt, K.C.M.G.... 
Hon. Sir J. H. Meiring Beck, Kt.. 
Hon. Thos. Orr, C.M.G. (Actg.) ..... 
Hon. Sir J. A. C. Graaff, K.C.M.G... 
Hon. Sir Thomas Watt, K.C.M.G. 
Public Health— 
Hon. Sir Thos. Watt, K.C.M.G..... 
Hon. Patrick Duncan, C.M.G...... 
Public Works— 
Hon. Sir David P. de Villiers Graaff, 


art. 
Colonel the Hon. G. Leuchars,C.M.G., 1. 


We 


5. Functions of Departments.—The tabular statement given hereunder enumerates. 





Graaff, K.C.M.G. 


Date of 


Date of 
Assumption Department and Minister. Assumption. 
of Office. of Office. 
Hon. Sir’ Thos. Watt, K.C.M.Gin we ee deee 
Sal henley Senator the Hon. Sir Jacobus A.C. 19. 3.20. 
Graaff, K.C.M.G. 
2012.12 Hon, Sir Thomas Watt, K-C MGS 102 a.cn 
1. 2.16 | Railways and Harbours— 
16. 5.19 Honieds Wi Sauer: .. . > 08 eee 3177 Ook0 
10. 3.20 | =~Hon..H.’ Burton, KC een eee -25 6.12 
10. 3.21 | ‘Hon. Sir Thos. Watt, K:.CIMiG...2> 1ovea.co 
| ‘Hon. J. W. Jagger. . 25 oe eee 1073.20 
a ee AO Without Portfolio— 
g 8 mes pee | Senator the Hon. Dr. C. O’Grady 31. 5.10 
Gubbins 
31. 5.10 se 4 David P. de Villiers Graaff, 24. 1.13 
Sart. 
DR Le Senator the Hon. Sir Jacobus A. ©. 23. 9.13 


the various Departments of State in the Union, and the Departments, Sub-Departments. 
and Branches thereof, the various Laws administered, and the principal matters dealt with. 


in the case of each Department 


Department and I 
Sub-Departments. 


PRIME MINISTER....... 





AGRICULTURE. 
(a) Veterinary Research. 
(6b) Veterinary Division. 
(c) Sheep and Wool. 
{d) Dairy. 
(ce) Botany. 
(f) Entomology. 
(g) Chemistry. 
(h) Viticulture. 
(7) Tobacco and Cotton. 
{j) Horticulture. 
(k) Brands and Fencing. 
(1) Grain Inspection. 
{m) Government Guano Is- 

lands. 
(x) Extension. 
(0) Agricultural Co-opera- | 
tion. 

(p) Publications. 
(q) Crop Estimates. 
<r) Agricultural Education.| 


saws Administered. 


Diseases of Stock Acts. | 
Dipping Tanks Ad- | 
vances Act. Agricul- | 


tural Pests Act. 
Wine, Spirits and | 
Vinegar Act. Ferti- 


lizers, Farm Foods, 
Seeds and Pests Re- 
medies Act. Fencing 
Acts. Registration of 
iixport Act. 


port Act. Agricul- 
tural Co-operative 
Societies Act. Dairy 
Industry Act. rait 
Export Act. Brands 
Act. Registrat on of 
Pedigree Live Stock 
Act. Bec! Bounties 
Export Act. Agricul- 
ture Products Grad- 
ing Act. 


Agri- | 
cultural Produce Ex- | 





. FUNCTIONS OF DEPARTMENTS OF STATE. 


Matters Dealt with by the 
Department. 


' Communications between His Ex- 


cellency the Governor-General-in- 
Council and the Departments of 
State, and between the Executive 
and Parliament. 


Communications with His Majesty’s 


Government and the British 


Dominions. 


Communications with League of 





Nations and Mandated Territory 
of South-West Africa. 


Investigation, contro], and eradica- 


tion of diseases of stock. Issue of 
vaccines for inoculation of live 
stock. Inspection of meat, but- 
ter, eggs, grain, and other agri- 
cultural produce for export. 
Prevention of adulteration of 
wine, spirits and vinegar. Con- 
trol of the sale of fertilizers, 
farm foods, seeds and pest reme- 
dies. Improvement of sheep and 
wool industry. Eradication of 
scab. Manufacture and sale of 
dairy produce and regulation of 
the dairy industry. Improvement 
of pastures. Growing of cereals 
and fodder plants. Control of 
plant diseases and insect pests. 
Agricultural chemistry. Viticul- 
ture. Tobacco culture. Cotton 
cultivation. Horticulture. Regis- 
tration of brands. Collection and 
distribution of guano. Dry-farm- 
ing. Agricultural co-operation. 
Issue of bulletins, ete. Circulation 


OHAP. II. | 





Department and oa ED KL 
Sub-Departments. Laws Administered. 
AGRICULTURE—contd. 
FoRESTRY. _ Forest Acts. 
IRRIGATION. | Irrigation and Conser- 
vation of water. 
DEFENCE. "Defence Act. Arms and 
Headquariers— | Ammunition Acts. 
(a) Secretarial Section— 
General Branch. | Defence Endowment 
Financial Branch. Property and 


(6) General Staff Sec- 
tion— 
Military School. 
(c) Adjutant - General’s 
Section— 
War Records. , 
(d) Quartermaster-Gene- 
ral’s Section— 
Ordnance Branch. 
Ordnance Depots— | 
Pretoria. 
Cape Town. 
Bloemfontein. 
Supplies and Trans- 
port Branch. 
Veterinary Services 
Branch. 
(e) Medical Services Sec- 
tion. 
(f) Director of Air Ser- 
vices Section. 


Account Act. 


District Headquarters— | 
District Stati Officers— 
Military District 
Headquarters— 
(1) Cape Town. 
(2) Port Elizabeth. © 
{3) Kast London. | 
(4) Pietermaritz- | 
burg. 
(5) Durban. 
(6) Standerton. 
(7) Potchefstroom. 
(8) Johannesburg. 
(9) Pretoria. 
(10) Kroonstad. 
(11) Bloemfontein. | 
(12) Calvinig. 
(13) Kimberley. 
(14) Worcester. 
(15) Graatt-Reinet. 
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Matters. Dealt with by the 
Department. 


/ 
} 


of publications on agriculture. 
Crop estimates. Agricultural edu- 
cation (including scholarships and 
bursaries for agricultural *study 
abroad). Agricultural extension 
work. Agricultural experiments. 
Sales of pedigree stock. House- 
hold science. 

Forestry. , 

Irrigation. Conservation of water. 
Water-boring. Meteorology. 


Establishment and maintenance of 
the Union Defence Forces and 
all matters in relation to the 
defence of the Union. 


Control of importation, exportation, 
sale and possession of arms and 
ammunition. 
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Department and . ae 
Sub-Departments. Laws Administered. 





EDUCATION (UNION) 
AND CHILD WEL- 
FARE 


Education Additional 
Provision Act. Ana- | 
tomy Act. Children’s | 
Protection Acts. 





{ 





FINANCE. 


(a) Treasury. | 


| Appropriation, Loans, | 
| Pensions, Banking, | 
Insurance, Currency. | 





| | 


| | 
(b) Customs and Excise. | 

| Copyright (Imported | 
articles), Merchandise | 
Marks (Imported | 
articles) and Mer- 


chant Shipping. 


Income ‘Tax, Estate 
and Sneeession Du- 
ties, Licence Duties, | 

| Native 'laxes, Lraus- 
fer Duties, ‘Taxation | 

| of Mining. 

(d) Public Debt Commis- | Public Debt Commis- | 
sioners. sloners. 


(c) Inland Revenue. 


Matters Dealt with by the 
Department. 


— 


University Acts, Higher Supervision of all Higher Educa- 


tion. Universities of South 
Africa, Cape Town, Stellenbosch, 
and the Witwatersrand. Uni- 
versity Colleges (6), and South 
African Native College. echnical 
Colleges at Dur an and Cape 
Town. Training and certification 
of teachers. Conduct of technical 
and commercial examinations. 
Industrial schools and certified 
and other institutions under the 
Children’s Protection Acts. 











Appropriation and supply (except 


for the services of the Railways 
and Harbours Administration.) 
Currency and banking. Insur- 
ance. Raising and management 
of loans. Banker for spending 
departments. Pensions and 
gratuities. Financial relations 
with Provinces. General control 
of finances of the Union (except- 
ing the finances of the Railways 
and Harbours Administration). 


| Customs and Excise, | Customs and excise. Registration 


of shipping. Protection of trade 
marks and copyrights so far as 
imported goods are concerned. 
Protection of public from adul- 
terated food and drink so far as 
Imported goods are concerned. 


Imposition, assessment, and collec- 


tion of revenues other than 
customs and excise, and postal. 


Investment of trust funds and 


application of sinking funds fon 
the redemption of debt. 


| | Representation of the Government 


HiagH COMMISSIONER — 
/LONDON). 


Trade Comnussioner. | 


Commissioner of Commerce 
on the Continent of 
Europe. 





Iexchequer and Audit 
Act, No. 21 of 1911, 
and Exchequer and 
Audit Act Amend- 
ment Act, No. 31 of 
1916, 


CONTROLLER AND AUDITOR 
GENERAL. 





of the Union in the United King- 
dom for such purposes as may be 
required. Service as agency for 
the Union in London for financial, 
commercial, and other purposes. 
Supervision and direction of the 
trade interests of the Union in the 
United Kingdom and elsewhere. 


| Supervision and direction of the 


trade interests of the Union on 
the Continent of Europe. 


Control of issues from the Ex- 


chequer. Audit of the Public 
Accounts (including those of the 
Railways and Harbours, Adminis- 
tration) and reporting to Parlia- 


ment thereon. 


ct 


CentRAL ADMINISTRATION. 
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Matters Dealt with by the 
Department. 


Department and 


Sub-Departments. Laws Administered. 


= ae See : = : = : r 
| 











INTERIOR. 
(a) Mental Hospitals and 
Leper Institutions. 


Mental Hospitals and Leper Institu- 


| Births and Deaths Re- | 
| tions and contingent matters. 


gistration Acts. Mar- 


(6) Immigration and Asia- 
tic Affairs. 

(c) Census and Statistics. 

(d) Archives. 

(e) Observatories. 

(f) National Museums, Li- 
braries, and Kindred 


Institutions. 

(g) Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages. 

(hk) Government Printing. 

(i) Indian Immigration 
Bureau. 


riage Laws. Leprosy | 


Laws. Mental Disor- 


ders Act. Immigrants | 
Regulation Act. Re- | 
gistration of Asiatics — 
and relative Acts. | 
Exclusion | 
Electoral Act. | 


Chinese 
Act. 





Naturalization of | 


Aliens Act. News- 
paper Registration 
Laws. 


Census Acts. | 


Statistics Act. Regis- 
tration of Architects | 


Act. Indian Immi- 


grations Trust Board | 


Acts. 
Libraries Acts. 


Museums and | 


Immigration and Asiatic affairs. 
Electoral matters. Naturaliza- 
tion. Passports. Consular mat- 
ters. Newspaper registration. 
Missing persons. Libraries, mu- 


seums, and* kindred matters. 
Census and statistics. Union 
Observatory. Registration of 


births, marriages, and deaths. 
Government printing and publi- 
cations. Archives. Registration 
of architects in. Transvaal. 
Questions relating to late enemy 


subjects. General matters in- 
volving communication with 
Public Service Commission. 
Provincial Administrations, 


Other miscellaneous matters. 


} 
Pusuic Service Commission. Public Service Acts. | See paragraphs 6, 7, and 8 here- 
| 


under. 
JUSTICE. All Acts relating to Appointment of Judges, Attorneys- 
(a) Superior Courts (inclu- Superior and Inferior | General, Magistrates, and Special 
ding Native High | Courts. Police and Justices of the Peace. All matters 


Court [Natal]). 

(6) Magistrates’ Courts. 
(c) Courts of Special Jus- 
tice of the Peace. 

(d) Attorneys-General. 

(e) Police. 

(f) Prisons. 

(g) Master’s Offices. 

(h) Patents, Designs, Trade 
Marks and Copyright, 
and Registration of 
Companies. 

(t) Sheritiz, 


Prisons Acts. Crim- 
inal Procedure and 
Evidence Act. Acts 
dealing with the Pre- 


servation of Peace | 


and good order. Ex- 
tradition Act and 


treaties thereunder. | 
Offenders | 
Act and Orders in | 
Council. issued there- | 
under. Liquor Laws. | 
Justices of the Peace | 


Fugitive 


and Commissioners of 
Oaths Act. Adminis- 
tration of Estates 
Acts. Insolvency 
Act. Patents, De- 
signs, Trade Marks 
and Copyright Act. 
Companies Acts. 
Inquest Laws. Jury 
Acts. 








connected with the Supreme 
Court, including Appellate, Pro- 
vincial and Local Divisions, and 
Magistrates’ Courts, and Courts 
of Special Justices of the Peace, 
Sheriffs. Capital punishment, 
Remissions and reprieves. Ex- 
tradition. Fugitive offenders. 
Messengers of Courts, Jurors, 
Inquests. Liquor laws and ap- 
pointment of licensing courts. 
Legal advice to Government 
Departments and conduct of 
Government litigation. Drafting 
of Government Bills and publica- 
tion of Statutes and Statutory 
- Regulations. Appointment of 
Justices of the Peace and Com- 
missioners of Oaths. Adminis- 
tration of estates. Authentica- 
tions. Patents, Designs, Trade 
Marks, and Copyright. Regis- 
tration of companies. Insolven- 
cies and assignment of estates. 
Guardians’ funds. Inquiries into 
shipping casualties, railway and 
harbour accidents. Police ad- 
ministration. Prisons adminis- 
tration, including juvenile and 
juvenile adult industrial re- 
formatories, road camps, farm 
colonies, work colonies, refuge 
or rescue homes, and inebriate 
reformatories. Suppression of 
white slave traffic. 
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Department and 


Sub-Departments. Laws Administered. 


SSS, EE ————————e—e 
| 


LANDS. ' All acts relative to 


(a) Surveys. _ Crown lands; sur- 
(b) Deeds. | veys; registration | 
of deeds. | 





Matters Dealt with by the 
Department. 


Administration, control, and dis 


posal of Crown lands. Land 
surveys. Registration of deeds. 


MINES AND INDUSTRIES | Mineral Acts. Precious General adminieeratien and control 





Stones Acts. Mines | 
(a) Government Mining and. Works Acts. 


Engineer. Explosives Act. 
(b) Mining Commissioners. | Power Act. Regis- | 
(c) Geological Survey. | tration of Deeds and 
(d) Registrar of Mining Titles Act. ‘own- — 
Titles. | ships Amendment 
{e) Rand Townships | _ Act. Trading on 
Registrar. . _ Mining Ground Acts. 
(?) Miners’ Phthisis Board. } Miners’ Phthisis Acts. | 
(qg) Miners’ Phthisis Medi- | —_ Industrial Disputes 
cal Bureau. | Prevention Act. | 
(hk) White Labour Depart- Factories Act. Re- 
ment. '  gulation of Wages, , 
(i) Industries. Apprentices and Im- | 


(j) Research Grant Board. provers Act. Dia- . 

(k) Board of Trade and mond Cutting Act. 
Industries. 

(l) Juvenile Advisory 
Boards. 

{(m) Wages Boards. 

(n) Factories. 

(0) Assize Board. 





_—~ 


of mining and prospecting. Issue 
of claim licences, prospecting 
permits, mineral leases, alluvial 
diamond licences, surface rights, 
etc., on mining ground. Trading 
on mining ground. Geological 
reports and surveys, and geologi- 
cal work generally throughout the 
Union. Mining engineering and 
control of mimes. Regulations 
governing underground and sur- 
face work on mines. Inspection 
of mines. Control of explosives 
generally, including manufacture 
and storage. Supply of power, — 
and permits to sell power. Miners’ 
training schools. Registration of 
mining titles, mineral leases, 
surface rights, etc. Registration 
work in connection with Rand 
‘ownships. Control and payment 
of miners’ phthisis compensation. 
Medical examination of appli- 
cants and periodical examination 
of all mine workers aud other 
matters generally connected with 
miners’ phthisis. Industrial dis- 
putes( prevention and settlement). 
Labour employment bureaus. 
South African industries. Fao- 
tory nspection. Wages boards. 
Diamond cutting. 


ee 


NATIVE AFFAIRS. All Acts relating Administration of the Native Terri- 


specially to Natives. | 


| 


a a ce» 


tories in the Transkei, Zululand, 
and elsewhere, including native 
reserves. Direction and super- 
vision of the recruitment of 
native labour, especially for 
mining purposes. Control of 
native taxation and‘ pass sys- 
tem. General supervision of all 
matters concerning the welfare 
and interests of the native races 
of the Union. 


POSTS AND TELE- The Post Office Ad- | Control of all postal, ocean mail, 
GRAPHS. | ministration Act, telegraph and telephone services 


1911. 


of the Union, Money Order 
services and Savings Bank. Ova- 
trol of nomenclature. 
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USS pe eS OF SD aa i ten 





Department and | Matters Dealt with by the 


Laws Administered. 


Sub-Departments. Department. 
PUBLIC HEALTH. | Public Health Acts. | Public health. Venereal diseases. 


Food and Drugs! Food adulteration. Port health ~ 


4 


Adulteration Acts. | matters. Registration of medical 


Medical, Dental, and _—s practitioners, chemists, dentists, 

| Pharmacy Acts. | midwives, and trained nurses. 

He | Laws relating to Opium permits. Medical and 
opium and “other | Pharmacy Councils. District 

habit-forming drugs. _ surgeons. Bacteriological and 

Housing Act. | Chemical laboratories. Vaccin- 


_ ation. Inspection of areas of 
| local authorities, water supplies. 
__ drainage schemes, etc. 
| Medical services, Defence, including 
military hospitals. Military 
Pensions medical work. Leprosy 
Commissions (in conjunction with 
Department of the Interior). 
Medical boards. Medical advice 
and assistance to other Govern- 
ment Departments, the Public 
Service Commission, and Pro- 
vincial Administrations. 





PUBLIC WORKS. anes _ Design, ereaiont ae Piitenanes 
District Engineers— of (a) public buildings for Union 
(a) Bloemfontein. | and provincial purposes (exclu- 
(b) Cape Town. sive of school buildings in the 
{c) Johannesburg. Cape Province) and (b) provincia! 
(d) King William’s Town. ' and  inter-provincial _ bridges. 
(ec) Ladysmith, Natal. Provision of accommodation and 
(f) Middelburg, Transvaal. | _ services in connection therewith 
(g) Pietermaritzburg. (including the hiring of all 
{h) Port Elizabeth. | property required) for Union 
(3) Potchefstroom. Government purposes. Lettings 
{j) Pretoria. of Government buildings. Pro- 
Electrical Engineer. | vision and maintenance of me- 


chanical and electrical, equip- 
ment. Miscellaneous agency and 
consulting services for Provincial 
Administrations and university 
authorities, 


6. The Public Service.—The organization and discipline of the Public Service of the 
Union is provided for by the Public Service and Pensions Act passed in 1912 as amendeu 
by Act No. 39 of 1914. By this the Public Service is classified in three divisions :— 


(i) The Administrative and Clerical Division.—This consists of the secretaries and 
under-secretaries of the several departments of state; the chief clerks, prin- 
cipal clerks, senior clerks, and clerical assistants of the first, second, and third 
grades employed*in those departments; professional officers; the heads of 
sub-departments and offices; magistrates; the officers and the clerical 
assistants of the said grades employed in sub-departments ; post and telegraph 
assistants, postmasters, controllers and other supervising officers and engineering 
and clerical assistants in the executive branch of the department of posts and 
telegraphs; and all other persons holding or acting in offices or posts directed 
by the Governor-General from time to time to be included in the Administrative 
and Clerical Division. 

(ii) The General Division.—This includes all persons in the Public Service who are 
not iucluded in either (i) above or (iii) below. 

(iii) The Services.—These include officers of the permanent Defence Force, the Police 
Force and subordinate officers of the Prisons Department. 
The following are not included in the Public Service :— 
Administrators of Provinces; the High Commissioner for the Union in th 
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United Kingdom; the Chief Justice of South Africa or any Judge of the 
Supreme Court, or a clerk to the Chief Justice or any such Judge; officers of 
Parliament ; the personal staff of His Excellency the Governor-General; any 
person employed by the Government or by any Provincial Administration 
whose whole time is not at the disposal thereof or any person remunerated by 
fees only; any person so employed if by the terms of his appointment made 
in accordance with law he is not subject to the laws regulating the Public 
Service; or any teacher serving under any Provincial Administration or any 
department of education. 


7. Public Service Commission.—Section 142 of the South Africa Act required the 
appointment of a permanent Public Service Commission. Section 2 of the Public Service 
Act made provision in conformity with such requirement. The Commission appointed 
consists of three members. 


8. Powers and Duties of Public Service Commission.—The Commission has certain 
powers conferred and duties imposed upon it by the Act, relating to the appointment, 
promotion, discipline, retirement, and superannuation of persons employed in the Public 
Service, and is required inter alia :— 

(i) To keep a register of applicants qualified for employment in the Administrative 
and Clerical Division. 

(ii) To make recommendations as to appointments and promotions. 

(iii) To prepare and publish annually a Public Service List. 

(iv) To make recommendations as to the retirement for reasons other than 
superannuation of persons in the Administrative and Clerical Division. 

(v) To inquire into and recommend action in cases of imputed misconduct of a 
serious character. 

‘-i) To make recommendations as to the terms of regulations which it is deemed 
necessary to frame as to examinations qualifying for admission into the Adminis- 
trative and Clerical Division, the grading, classification, promotion, transfer, 
discipline, conduct, powers and duties, hours of attendance, leave of absence of 
officers, and the conditions of employment; the rates of overtime payments, 
rates of allowances, and other matters, : 

(vii) To frame for the information of Parliament an annual report and such special 
reports as the Commission considers desirable. 

In addition to the powers and duties conferred by the Act of 1912, the Governor- 
General-in-Council has assigned to the Commission the power to make recommendations— 

(i) as to the grading and classification or regrading and conversion of posts in the 
Administrative and Clerical Division of the Public Service ; 

(ii) as to the control, reorganization, and readjustment of any departments or offices 
in the Public Service and further as to the retirement from the Public Service 
of any persons in consequence of any such reorganization or readjustment. 

Under the Public Service Regulations the administration of the following regulations 
is vested in the Public Service Commission :— 

(i) Subsistence and Transport Allowances Regulations. 

(ii) Leave Regulations (by authority delegated to the Commission by the Minister 
of Finance). 

(iii) Regulations governing payment of extra remuneration and payment in respect 
of overtime. 

In terms of the Financiai Regulations framed under Section 61 of the Exchequer and 
Audit Act, 1911, the authority of the Commission is required for the expenditure involved 
in— 

(i) the appointment of permanent and temporary officials except when the 
appointment is to certain specified posts in the lower grades ; 

(ii) the creation of any new post not provided for in the Estimates of Expenditure 
approved by Parliament ; 

(iii) the alteration of the scale of salary attached to any existing appointment by 
raising the minimum or maximum of the scale or the rate of annual increment ; 

(iv) the payment of any gratuity or extra remuneration to any public servant except 
where the payment is specifically provided for by regulation. 


9. Public Service Commission of Inquiry.—A special Commission to inquire into the 
organization of the Public Service was appointed on the 12th June, 1918, of which the 
Hon. T. L. Graham. Judge President of the Eastern Districts Court. was chairman. The 
Commission sat until November, 1920, and presented altogether five reports. 

The First Report, signed 21st November, 1918, dealt “with increased cost of living 
allowances (war bonus), and made certain recommendations in that regard. The Second 
Report, signed 28th February, 1919, made recommendations respecting the immediate 
relief of the general body of assistants in the Department of Posts and Telegraphs, of certain 
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classes of female assistants employed in the same department and in the Public Service 
generally, and of second and third grade clerks in the Administrative and Clerical Division 
of the Service, by the provisional adjustment of scales of pay. The Third Report, signed 
25th October, 1919, dealt in considerable detail with the organization, scales of pay and 
allowances and general matters affecting the South African Police, the South African 
Mounted Riflemen, and the Prisons Department of the Union. In the Fourth Report, 
signed 17th November, 1919, the whole question of local allowances was under consideration, - 
and the Commission elaborated a comprehensive scheme for the payment of such allowances 
on the principle that “‘ so long as local allowances form part of the remuneration of officers 


stationed in inland provinces, all salaries should be framed on a coastal basis and local 


allowances should be paid accordingly.” ‘The basic remuneration on which allowances 
were to be calculated was fixed at £306 for the coastal provinces. 


The Fifth Report, signed on 5th November, 1920, contained a full investigation of all 
the other questions covered by the terms of reference, and principally dealt with the 
following matters :— 

(a) Constitution of the Public Service Commission. 

(6) Official recognition to staff associations. 

(c) Advisory Councils. 

(d) Conditions of employment of women in the Public Service. 

(e) Organization of the Public Service and grading and scales of pay. 

(f) Organization of certain departments and offices, viz., Posts and Telegraphs, 
Customs and Excise, Interior, Agriculture, Chemical Laboratories, and Provincial 
Auditors. 

(g) Promotions, increments, and interchange of officers. 

(hk) Hours of attendance and overtime. 

(7) Pensions. 

(j) Leave. 

(k) Certain allowances (other than local and war). 

(1) Political rights. 

(m) Certain class grievances of pre-Union officers. 

(n) Certain general matters, e.g. disciplinary action, questions affecting magistrates, 

and devolution of authority. h 


The following are certain scales of pay recommended by the Commission for posts 
common to all departments :— 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION OF INQUIRY—SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 








i: ag LE ar SOOT Birt PIE 8: RES Aa ote AI it IS ec LA 
. Scale Previously ~ Scale Recommended © { 
Post. . Grade, in Force. by Commission. Scale Adopted. 








Scale increased by £200 
with £30 increments 
£1,500—£50—£1,700 :{ 0.2, Magmum of 
scales beyond that 
a amount. 
Under Secretary... First... | £950—£30—£1,100 £1,150—£30—£1,800 


Secretary......... - 'First.. | £1,300—£40—£1,500 : 
Second  £850—£30-—£ 1.000 j £4,150—-£50--£1,300 | 1'050—-£30—£1.200 
o 


PS es 5 ««-- | Second | £1,200—£30-—-£1,350 | 


Chief. Clerk....//. | First... £650—£25— £750 €R00—£25— £900 


2 eweeeey f SPOcia? | £600—£20— £700 | | —-$750~—£25— £850 
pringgoal Chic" Second | £550—£20— g650 | J  #800-—£40— £900 £700—£25— £300 
rincipal Cierk.... | Special | £500—£20— £600 | £650—£25— £750 
: & fay: Fist... £450—£20— £550 $OB0— Saber! £700 | sen ee5 £700 
vee. | Second | 400-—£ £500 | £550—£25— £650 
Hen Clerk Wiseee|) —— | £380—£20— £440 | tory £600 As recommended. 
ccountant....... ao -— ' Same scales as Chief . » 
; ; | and Principal Clerks | 
Clerical Assistant— {| | 
Male; <' ai. as | First.. | £280—£20— £360 | £425—£25—£500 » 
is sth Oe cah Ghee Second | £180—£20— £260 | £270—£20—£400 
a Sek ane ae | Third, | £100—*15— £160; £160—£30— £15 09 
| | | rit Gee 
. Bese | eae irst Grade— 
ee a ne eee epee i eee £195—£15—£225 |)  £195—£15—£270 
ch ieseagss | Thind. | £90810. f1ap |) Second Grade— |} £195—£15— £295 
Ree yi Oe ene wie |\ £132—£12—£180 | J £182—£12— £180 
Typists—Woman } | First.. | £1382—£12— £168 | £195—£15—£270 As recommended. 
+3 | Second £90—£10—- £120 | £132—£12—£180 + 


| 
1 
| Sa Mio?! | 
* Grades merged and designated Senior Clerk. 
¢ Women who possess matriculation standard of education or its equivalent were recommended 
for same scales of salary as male clerical assistants. 
t Promotion to grade 1 subject to efficiency test. 
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10. Strength of Staff in Government Service.—The following tables give particulars of 
the permanent and temporary staff employed in the various Departments of the Union 
Public Service for a period of years. Particulars of the stafis of the various Provincial 
Administrations will be found below in § 4 of this chapter, and of the staff of the Railways 
and Harbours Administration in Chapter XXII. 


The authorized European establishment of the Union Public Service, as shown in the 
Estimates presented each year to Parliament, was :—1912-13, 20,859; 1913-14, 21,412 ; 
1914-15, 22,739 ; 1915-16, 19,700; 1916-17, 20,878; 1917-18, 20,796 ; 1918-19, 20,832 ; 
1919-20, 25,005 (including 3,695 in respect of Defence Department, for which no figures 
had been given since 1914-15) ; 1920-21, 28,234 (including uniformed staff and Post Office 
learners); 1921-22, 28,772; 1922-23, 27,149. 


(i) STAFF EMPLOYED IN THE UNION GOVERNMENT SERVICE, 
1919-20 TO 1921-22. 













































































1919-20. 1920-21. 1921-22. 
Department. S iy ie — a rt ‘Te. [ tes yea ie take 
Per) Tem | Per- | Tem | Per- | T 
! - | - , =) - - em- 
imanent.| porary. Total. manent.| porary.| L°tal- manent. porary.| Lotal. 
: maa! re navt | aa 
Bao al a 
| | | | | 
Agricultnres iss<.+osege> | aseee 173 | 1,604 | 1,448 238 | 1,686 | 1,452 241 | 1,693 
Agriculture (Education)... | 139 6 145 152 10 162 164 29 193 
AUGIt: 4h. cas ictates eeeee 124 40 164 133 21 154 134 23 157 
Oustoms and Excise....... | 490 39 | 529 520 40 560 497 38 535- 
Defench*s tee css che kee sete | 531 478 | 1,009 163 362 525 139 205 344 
Finance: !o..0 2 oe eee oe 128 98 | 221 138 (2 210 153 112 | 265 
Forests: .. 228 cet oe eG 30 | 266 243 26 269 259 22 . 281 
Governor-General......... | 15 — | 15 15 — 15 17 — 17 
House of Assembly....... 40 28 68 40 31 71 40 28 68 
Inland Revenue..;....... ret! 02; 253 195 99 294 264 80 344 
Interiors. cee eee Seve) 192,432 259 | 2,691 2,567 151 4. 2,712 10 370 | 2,580 
Errigation... icv shh > cen kes | 100 14 114 103 29 132 108 36 144 
STISUICEL. ies eieatee Ror ete | 1,528t; — 1,528 | 1,590t} — | 1,596 | 1,586 230 1,816. 
MAGNOS. uel. nuke aha ee oe 265 173 438 305 167 472 379 108 487 
BliNnes.>.. epee ee rt. So 327 181 508 347 167 | 514 373 a2i | 494 
aes AT RICE: Seuk sok ele ODO 98 | 1,457 | 1,376 86 | 1,462 | 1,351 70 | 1,421 
olice— | | 
A and (Of Stat scceses) ae) Lo - 145 187 a 187 134 — 134 
EXOCULIVE: <na sar ee tee 7,386 8 | 7,389 | 10,463 12 | 10,475 | 9,829 14 | 9,843 
Posts and Telegraphs..... | 6,587 | 3,063 | 9.650 | 7,556 | 3,179 | 10,735t; 8,059 | 2,883 | 10,942 
Prime. olinisteros.. - ea. 9 — 9 10 1 11 13 2 15 
PHISONS ec ee ee ee | 2,445 712,452 9 642 5. | 2,547 | 2,625 5 | 2,630 
Pablic: Health. 27 22e.). <2. | 187 7 194 183 39 229, 182 37 "219 
Puplc “WOrks,caseecke. sk ) 235 550 785 209 601 810 205 505 | 710 
Bsnale “ons sclte eee ae as 9 4 11 9 2 11 9 2 11 
Union Education......... 108 1 109 130 1 131 188 uh 139 
High Commissioner’s Office, | t 
London sin 3 eet 78. ae 226 199 | 77 132 | 209 89 100 | 189 
Shon} a | 
| 
| | | | 
TOTAL......... | 26,485 | 5,468 | 31,953 | 30,701 | 5,471 | 36,172 | 30,409 | 5,262 | 35,671 
| 
——— -_—— eta. -—— — , — _— ———$ ——|_ — 5) —_—— 
| ) | . 








* Excludes Executive Staff: 1919-20, 6,838; 1920-21, 1.683 ; 1921-22, 2,304. 
t+ Includes ‘a small number of Temporary Staff additional to the authorized establishment. 
t Increase due to large recruitment of learners, etc. 
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(ii) STAFF EMPLOYED IN THE UNION GOVERNMENT SERVICE ACCORDING TO 


HESNe AND SEX, 1921-22. 





Department. 


PAPTICUIUUTO gehts © ee eeetaae « 
Atdibe no (Education)....... 


eosre ere eeeeeeresre eres eeee 


see werner eer eee erasers 


House of Assembly BP tatters shes 2 
Inland Revenue.............- 


PLONE. als = Sai ee een 


Prime Minister. iS te oye ns 
TELECON fon ase eee 
Public Health.. “be Ae ERO 
Faitie SUMIENE Le ieee aire) & aviph d avisl'a! 2 


ss eer error ree eereeeeerene 


High Commissioner’s 
ITO OMO iia elc ccs cc ns ce as 








Kuropean. 
Male. Female. 
1,624 66 

175 18 
129 28 
464 27 
1,839 138 
e * 
218 20 
% oo 
216 125 
* * 
118 21 
* % 
378 100 
349 41 
co % 
6,304 14 
8,439 1513 
* * 
1,620 275 
110 25 
348 42 
43) — 
67 54 
* * 





Non-European. 








Male. 





Female. 








«lL | tal * 
fon) 

















* Figures not available. + Including executive staff. 


1l. Chief Officers of the Public Service.—The following is a list of the Chief Adminis- 


trative and Professional Officers of the Public Service of the Union*® :—- 


Orricr of H.R.H. tn&® GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 


Secretary to the Governor-General....... Captain the Hon. B, BE. H. Clifford, M.V.O. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE PRIME MINISTER. 


E. F. C. Lane, C.M.G. 
H. Gordon Watson, I.8.0. 


Secretary to the Prime Minister........ 
Clerk of Executive Counci!............. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIVE AFFAIRS, 


Secretary for Native Affairs........... .. Major J. F. Herbst, C.B.E. 
US CS hr G. A. Godley, C.B.E. 
Director of Native Labour Department... S. A. M. Pritchard. C.M.G. 
RBI@CRMUOIMTCCLOL. . 2... 3055.5 .eec sees .. H. S. Cooke, O.B.E. 

Chief Magistrate (Transkeian Territories).. W. T. Welsh. 

Native Commissioner (Ciskeian Territories) T. W. C. Norton. 

Chief Native Commissioner (Natal)...... C. A. Wheelwright, C.M.G. 


DEFENCE DEPARTMENT, 


Chief of General Staff and Secretary for Brig.-General A. J. E. Brink, D.T.D., 


Defence D.S.0. (Post combined with that of 

Chief of the General Staff). 

PAOVMUAMONEIB UNIS. ficcuied «obs olds cone Lieut.-Colonel D. O. van Velden, D.T.D., 
D.S.O. 

Quartermaster-General.................. Colonel C. Brink, D.S.O. 

Director Of serpervices.. 0... Ye ele ces Colonel Sir H. E. van Ryneveld, K.B.E., 
D.S.O., M.C. 

Director of Medical Services............. Lieut.-Colonel Sir E. N. Thornton, K.B.E. 


* The names of the chief officers in the Provincial Administrations are given in § 4 of this chapter, 





and of the principal officers in the Railways and Harbours Administration in Chapter XXII. 
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DEPARTMENT OF MINES AND INDUSTRIES., 


Secretary for Mines and Industries and H. Warington Smyth, C.M.G., M.A., LL.M, 
Chief Inspector of Factories. F.G.S., F.R.G.S., M.1.M.M. 
Under-Secretary . .... Vacant. 
Registrar of Mining Titles and Rand F. M. Bhindell. 
Townships Registrar 
Government Mining Kngineer............ Sir R. N. Kotzé, Kt. 
Chief Inspector of Mines...............- U. BP. Swinburne, A.R.S.M., F.G.S., 
M.I.M.M., M.I.M.E. 
Inspector ‘of tExlosives cin weet Pins ews ooh W. B. Jackson. 
Chief Inspector of Machinery..........-- J. A. Vaughan, M.LCE., MLME, 
M.A.S.M.E. 
Mine Sarvevan: ie. (ak date ce Soe a A. C. Sutherland, M.A., M.C\E., A.M-LC.E. 
Director of Geological Survey............ A. W. Rogers, Sc.D., F.R.S. 
Wirector of Midustuies! I), +. 56 assneee = oo W. A. Caldecott, D.Se. 
Chairman, Board of Trade and Intustries Sr E. H. L. Gorges. 
Chairman, Electricity Commission,....... H. J. van der Bijl, M.A., Ph.D., 
M.A.I.E.E., M.IR.E. 
Deputy Chief Inspector of Factories..... H. C. Fowler. 
Superintendent of Ass ze.............65 ¢ J. G. Davidson 
DEPARTMENT OF Unton EpvUcATION. 
Secretary for Education. ..........0%--+0 G. M. Hofmeyr, B.A. 
Adviser on Technical Education......... P. Coleman, M.A. 
Organ'eing: Inspector 4 cidsv'y esas ie L. van Schalkwijk, Ph.D, 
DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE. 
SecretBry TOF PWC: oie wssls wpieses Sa els E. H. Farrer, C.A., C.M.G. 
Under-Redretairy it G0 36 0 Fi ate ngartia’s J. J. I. Middleton. 
Commissioner for Inland Revenue and A. P. McLoughlin. 
Taxes 
Assistant Commissioner... .......0.ee0005 BK. J. Kay. 
Controller and Auditor General.......... J. de V. Roos, B.A., LL.B. 


Assistant Controller and Auditor General R. J. Hunter. 
Secretary to High Commissioner (London). Sir R. A. Blankenberg, K.B.E. 
General Manager, Land and Agricultural Thos. B. Herold. 


Bank 
Commissioner of Customs and Excise..... G. Owen-Smith. 
Deputy-Commissioner .......0+eeeee000-> B. V. O'Riley. 
Union Government Agent at Lourenco A. T. Long. C.B.E. 
Marques 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE.* 
Secretary. for Justi¢e.........2+s.ss000. We E. BOK, Digan 


Under-Secretary. .02 .. 2584 a ane e Cee D. D. Keay. 

Under-Secretary and Director of Prisons... W. S. Bateman, ‘eae 

Lie All viSeD AG oo abs ite dines ace eee E. L. Matthews, K.C. M.G. 

LAW AUVINCR. no > cc cub kaon ole mentee L. G. Nightingale, KG. “ake B.CLL. 
Laws AG ViISGr «25% meh cap per i ns wheat nt C. W. H. Lansdown, B.A., LL.B. 
Attormeyv-Generef (CHP. «we « ae olsen ba ok EK. W. Douglass, EC. 
Attorney-General (Natal)............0-. . J. Barclay ‘Lloyd, K.C., BA. LL.B. 
Atturney-Greveral (‘lrausvaal)............ C. W. de Villiers, KC’, BoAY LL.B. 
Attornev-General (Orange Free State).... 8S. J. de Jager, K.C. 

Crown Prosecutor (Johannesburg)........ A. S. Welsh. 
Solicitor-General (Grahamstown)......... W. 8. Bigby, K.C., B.A., LL.M. 
Commissioner Of ON06, .. J sae5 66s eens as ‘lruters C.M.G. 


Deputy-Commissioner and Secretary.... H. C. Bredell. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 


Secretary for the Interior............... H. B. Shawe, I.S.0. 

Under-Secretary. 0.5% «xs stim yet ¥ se eens H. N. Venn. 

Director of Geésews.we es. 2). I ee C. W. Cousins, M.A. 

Union Artronomer ss. .d.. ee eee eh Sy RP R. T. A. Innes. ; 

Commissioner of Mentally Disordered and J. T. Dunston, M.D., B.S., L.R.C.P. 
Defective Persons M.R.€.S. 

Government.Peinterets no) see F. W. uipbtly. 


* The names of the J akties par Registrar of the Buveadie C rut are given in. a aint x. 
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Pusric Service Commission. 


MINCE. yi. Andrea tie: «sherk « ee ee V. G. M. Robinson. 
Commissioner, ..... 6 6 ee ee Bn sie sherk. GBs lieimeve: 

| OSTOLAAT ETE) TEs ie oo, <2 aie a a H. C. Fleischer. 
TS Eg 04 ola 9 ar ar 8. Jacklin. 


DEPARTMENT OF Pustic HEALTH. 


Chief co Officer and Secretary for Pub- J. Alexander Mitchel, M.B., Ch.B., D.P.H. 
lic Health. 
Assistant Health Officers for tho Union... Sir E. N. Thornton, K.B.E., M-.R.CS., 
L.R.C.P., DP.H.,; L. G. Hayden, 
M.B., C.M., D.P.H.; P. Targett Adams, 
M.R.C.S., L.S.A., D.P.H.; G. A. Park 
Ross, M.D., D.P.H.; F. C. Willmot, 
L.RCP, LEAs, DiPi >> Hugh 
Frederick Sheldon, M.C.R.S., L.R.C.P., 


D.P.H. 

PeMRIITISPOCLOTS 6... ce. cee eee eee S. V. van Niekerk, M.D.; P. Allan, 
M.B., Ch.B., D.P-H. 

Ses 7 2 G. W. Robertson, M.R.C.S., L.R-C.P. ; 


Vee ho L ORUREG Ye02. Nk. 1a. 0,” Mo Eta Leimee ts: 
W. F. Rhodes, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., D.P.H. 


Medical Superintendent................. M. Mehliss, M.D. 

Pustic Works DEPARTMENT. 
Secretary for Public Works............. C. Murrav, A.M.I.C.EB.,. C.MiG., LL.D. 
MUICPSIECEOUALY oe eee oe tee ewes J. A. ‘Macphail. 
Tuepecting Hingincer,. . .... 2. 0... 6s. eu ove C. J. Gyde, A.M.LC.E. 
ET PtP w pla sehr dy A dyihle 5 sam ee oobi J. S. Cleland. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
Secretary for Agriculture................ P. J. du Toit. 
MMIETORECTOUHYY).,.0. 0.0082 eke weal lane es Colonel G. N. Williams, D.8.0. 
Chief Conservator of Forests............. C. E. Legat, B.Sc. 
Director of Irrigation........... Dp ae A. D. Lewis, M.A., A.M.I1.C.E., M.1.M.&. 
Assistant Director of Irrigation.......... G. W. Herdman, M.A., B.Sec., M.I.C.E: 

DEPARTMENT OF Posts AND TELEGRAPBS. | 
momumiaster-(reneral... 2... 6... i eee ees E. A. Sturman, C.B.E. 
OES a: Oa a ee Lieut.-Colonel Norman Harrison, C.M.G., 
D.S.0. 
Assistant Under-Secretary..............- W. Hopkins. 
DEPARTMEN!? OF LANDS, 

pee FOL LANGS. 5... eee ew eee ae J. Sommerville, O.B.E. 
Registrar of Deeds (Cape Town)......... G. Denoon, M.A., LL.B. 


Registrar ot Deeds (King Will am’s Town) C. W. Broers. 
Registrar of Deeds (Pietermaritzburg).... A. N. M. Lloyd. 


Registrar of Deeds (Pretoria)............ W. F. Leffler. 
Registrar of Deeds (Bloemfontein)....... J. S. Louw. 
Surveyor-General (Cape Town).......... A. H. Cornish- Bowden. 
Surveyor-General (Pietermaritzburg)...... F. J. Lewis. 
Surveyor-General (Pretoria).............. W. P. Murray. 


Surveyor-General (Bloemfontein)......... W. M. Edwards. 


§ 3. Parliament and Leg’slation. 


1. Parliament.—The legislative power of the Union is vested in terms of section 19 
ef the South Africa Act (see §1 of this Chapter) in the King, represented by the Governor- 
General, a Senate, anda House of Assembly. Sessions of Parliament (section 20 of the Suwih 
Africa Act) may be apnointed by the Governor-General, who may also vrorogue Parliament. 
or may dissolve the Senate * and House of Assembly simultaneously, or the House of 
Assembly alone. No dissolution of the Senate (see paragraphs 3 and 4 below) can affect 








* Under the South Africa Act the original Senate held office to Sist May, 1920, and under Act 
No. 9 of 1920 until 31st. October, 1920. 
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those Senators who have been nominated by the Governor-General-in-Council. Cape Town 
is constituted as the seat of the Legislature (section 23 of the South Africa Act). The powers 
of Parliament are described in sections 59 to 67 of the Act. Parliament has full powers 
to make laws for the peace, order, and good government of the Union. 


2. Sessions of Parliament.—A Session of Parliament must be held once at least in 
every year, so that a period of twelve months shall not intervene between the last sitting 
of Parliament in one session and its first sitting in the next session. The first 
Parliament was opened by His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught and Strathearn 
on the 4th November, 1910. The following table gives a list of sessions from 1910 to 
1923 with the dates of commencement and ending in each case and the duration of each 
session (Sundays and public holidays included) :— 


SESSIONS OF PARLIAMENT. 














Number of Parliament and of Commencement and Duration 
each Session. |e qe WERT et Ending. (in Days). 
eee pert Ot SALE ae, Pr een + ee 
First Parliament— | 
1st. Session. .25 4... he ae es 5 oe ee 1910-11 31.10.10—25. 4.11 n lege! 
Wd Session... cence wig ees Ce eae eee 1912 j 26. 1.12—24. 6.12 151 
Srd. Session /i47, 4s. eae ee Crome. 1913 24. 1.13—16. 6.13 144 
4th Session..c:sc .cces cece. renee 1914 30, 1.14— 7. 7.14 159 
5th (Extraordinary) Session.......... 1914 9. 9.14—14. 9.14 6 
Cth Sessioniz..5. 5. mises sick vie 1915 26, 2.15—21. 4.15 55 
[House of Assembly dissolved by Proclamation 
No. 96 of 1915, dated 23rd August, 1915.] 
Second Parliament— 
Ist Sessionses.. 22... eee © cs wieceeeae 1915-16 19.11.15—17. 6.16 212 
Qnd Sessionser. ei. </cscto ccs GRR renee 1917 166, 20 Se dk, 138 
Srd. Session eile domes « cance els 1918 18. 1.18— 8. 5.18 111 
Joint Sitting of Both Houses......... 1918 17. 4.18—24. 4.18 
4th Sessions: 42% oss sae ae See eee 1919 17. 1.19—20. 6.19 155 
5th (Special) Session.......... Apt PR eS wr 1919 5. 9.1917. 9.19 13 


[House of Assembly dissolved by Proclamation 
No. 24 of 1920, dated 6th February, 1920.] 


Third Parliament— 
Sessions. 4.42 254.6.» 4.0 ten howe eee 1920 19. 3.20—17. 8.20 152 


[Senate eapired by eflurion of time on 3ist 
October, 1920, under Sections 24 and 25 
of the South African Act, 1909, and 
Sections 1 and 2 of the Constitution of 
the Senate Act. 1920. 

House of Assembly dissolved by Proclamation 
No. 225 of 1920, dated 31st December, 





1920. ]} 

Fourth Parliament— 
1st) Sessions 2s; so oveks co cea ee ee 1921 11. 3221-14, 7.21 126 
2nd. essiony. cect co ce ces Le ee 1922 17... 2322-10) 7 2 153 
Srd ‘Bession... «> s.. debe fea eee eee 1923 \ 19. 1.23— 


3. The Senate—The second Senate of the Union is composed of eight Senators 
nominated by the Governor-General-in-Council, four of whom are selected on the ground 
mainly of their thorough acquaintance, by reason of their official experience or otherwise, 
with the reasonable wants and wishes of the coloured races, and eight Senators elected 
by each of the four Provinces of the Union. 


The second Senate first met on 11th March, 1921, and unless sooner dissolved, which 
can happen at any time provided it is simultaneous with a dissolution of the House of 
Assembly, is constituted for ten years. The Provircial element is elected, according to 
the system of proportional representation with the single transferable vote, by the Members 
of the House of Assembly and of the Provincial Council for each Province sitting together 
and presided over by the Administrator of such Province. Vacancies amongst elected 
Senators are filled in the same manner, but only for the period which the Senator in whose 
place the new Senator is elected would have held his seat; whereas nominated Senators 
always sit for the full ten-year period, which is not even affected by the dissolution of the 
Senate or its expiration by the effluxion of time. In addition to having the qualifications 
required by Members of the House of Assembly, all Senators must be not less than thirty 
years of age, and, in the case of elected Senators, must own unencumbered, immovable 
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property within the Union of not less value than £500. The Legislative powers of the 
Senate are co-ordinate with those of the House of Assembly except in regard to the 
origination and amendment of certain monetary provisions in Bills. 
4. Members of the Senate.—The following is a list of the members of the Senate :— 
NOMINATED SENATORS. 


The Hon. E. R. Grobler. *The Hon. H. G. Stuart (Deputy Presiden: 
*Brig.-Gen. the Hon. D. J. E. Opperman. and Chatrmin of Committees). 
*The Hon. A. W. Roberts, D.Sc., F.R.S.E., The Hon. P. J. van der Walt. 

F.R.A.S. The Hon. H. C. van Heerden (Presiden’}. 


The Hon. Sir Charles G. Smith, K.C.M.G. 
*Ool. the Hon. Sir Walter E. M. Stanford, 
K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G. 


ELECTED SENATORS. 


Cark oF Goop Hope. TRANSVAAL. 
The Hon. C. R. Arnold. The Hon. N. J. de Wet, K.C. (Minister of 
The Hon. A. J. Fuller. Justice). 
The Hon. Sir Jacobus A. C. Graatf, K.C.M.G. The Hon. J. L. Grobler. 
The Hon. C. J. Langenhoven. The Hon. R. A. Kerr. 
The Hon. J. P. Malan. The Hon. G. Munnik. 
The Hon. O. A. Oosthuizen. The Hon. F. W. Reitz. 
The Hon. C. A. Schweizer. The Hon. W. K. Tucker, C.M.G. 
The Hon. A. H. Watkins, M.D. The Hon. P. Whiteside. 
The Hon. A. D. W. Wolmarans. 
NATAL. ORANGE FREE STATE. 
The Hon. F. O. F. Churchill. The Hon. W. J. C. Brebner. 
The Hon. W. F. Clayton. The Hon. I. W. B. de Villiers. 
The Hon. W. Cochrane. The Hon. W. Ehrlich. 
The Hon. P. K. Fraser. Gen. the Hon. F. J. W. J. Hattingh. 
The Hon. F. Greaves. The Hon. H. Potgieter. 
The Hon. J. Schofield. The Hon. N. W. Serfontein. 
The Hon. J. J. Uijs. Gen. the Hon. W. J. Wessels. 
The Hon, H. D. Winter. (Vacant) T 


5. The House of Assembly.—-‘’he House of Assembly is composed of members directly 
chosen by the voters of the Union in electoral divisions as laid down by the South Africa 
Act. Matters/relating to the delimitation of such divisions, the qualifications of voters, 
and the election of menibers are dealt with in Chapter XII of this Year Book. The num ber 
of members which was fixed for the first election is given below. The method of the 
increase of the numbers of members is dealt with in section 34 of the South Africa Act. 
As the result of the operation of this se:tion, on the issue of the returns for the Census 
of Population taken in 1911 and 1918, the number of members in the Transvaa) was increased. 
ms oes. and ee later popstikiuons of the EA are AMS hereunder : —_ 


= ————+- = 


Number of Members in 




















Province. 

ees 1910-15 1915-19 1920-23 

_ (First Parliament). (Second Parliament.) (Third and Fourth 

| Parliaments). 

x 4 ies £ ae 

Cape of Good Hope........... 51 51 51 
INE bjs kos. co. SOO ee 1% 17 a iP 
ILTATISVOAl Ce ERM ei ies» «30 36 45 49 
OTATNIGESHTEG Spatheess csc. cess 17 ule/ ui 

| 

i pee Sets 

| 




















The qualifications of a member of the House of Assembly are defined in section 44 of 
the South Africa Act. Every House of Assembly has a duration of five years from the 
date of its first meeting (but not longer) unless sooner dissolved by the Governor-General. 
The first business of the House i is the election of one of its members as Speaker, who ceases. 








ne Selected in terms of section 24 i) of. the South Africa Act on the ground mainly of their ioroudh 
acquaintance, by reason of their official experience or otherwise, with the reasonable wants and wishes of the 
coloured races in South Africa. 

t See Appendix. 
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to be Speaker if he ceases to bea member of the House. A member may resign his seat. 
Che presence of thirty members is necessary to constitute a quorum. Each member 
receives an allewance of £400.* a year, except the Speaker and Ministers receiving salary 
under the Crown. 


6. Members of the House of Assembly.—The following list gives the electoral divisions 
of the four Provinces, and the member representing each division in the Session of 1922 :— 


MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY. 
Carpe or Goop Hopr. 


Electoral Division. 


— ee | SS 


Name of Member. 


Electoral Division. 


Name of Member. 


PIDATIY, pacts canine H. Fitchat. ‘Ladismith.......... P. J. Jordaan. 
Albert and Aliwal.. | C. A. A. Sephton. Lissbeeky ces css are C. Pearce. 
DIATE: 1 bi0js 9 Cel > dang P. E. Scholtz. Malmesbury........ Rt. Hon. F.S. Malan, 
Beaconsfield........ Col. Sir David P.C. 
Harris, K.C.M.G. Namaqualand...... J. P. Mostert. 
Beaufort West..... P. W. Je Roux. Newlands... ........ W. P. Buchanan, IX.C 
Bechuanaland...... | I. wan W. Rauben- || Oudtshoorn........ S. P. Leroux. 
heimer. 1g ty Oe eae ye Dr. A. L. de Jager. 
Border, tage is ale Brig.-Gen. the Hon. || Piquetborg......... J. H. H. de Waal. 
J.J. Byron, C.M.G.,|} Port Elizabeth | Col. the Hon. Deneys 
D.S.O. ‘| (Central) Reitz. 
Caledon............ Hon. C. J. Krige. Port Elizabeth | W. Macintosh. 
Calvinia... din s-aine aes Dr. D. F. Malan. (South-West) 


Cape Town (Castle) | M. Alexander, K.C. || Prieska............ J. P. Coetzee. 
Cape Town (Central) | Hon. J. W. Jagger. || Queenstown........ L. Moffat. 
Cape Town(Gardens) | Dr. R. Forsyth. Riversdale......:.. A. L. Badenhorst. 
Cape Town(Harbour)| Maj. G. B. van Zijl. || Rondebosch........ R. W. Close, K.C. 
io: ae A BN a J. W. J. W. Roux. Salt River......... W. J. Snow. 
Colesberg.......... G. A. Louw. Somerset. s........5 A. P. J. Fourie. 
Cradock: s..s0 eee I. P. van Heerden. |} South Peninsula... | Murray Bisset, K.C. 
East London....... J. Stewart. Stellenbosch........ Rt. Hon. J. X. Merri- 
Fort Beaufort...... Rt. Hon. Sir Thos. man, P.C. 
Smartt, P.C., Swellendam........ J. W. van. Keden. 
K.C.M.G. Tembuland......... W. H. Stuart. 
FOOTU Gs ane sh rae, > tae» G. F. Brink. Three. Rivers....... D. M., Brown, O.B.E. 
Graaff-Reinet....... J. M. Enslin. Uitenhage.......... (Vacant) Tf 
Griqualand......... J. G. King. Victoria West...... F. J. du Toit. 
Hopetown......... Capt. P. 8. Cilliers. || Wodehouse......... J. A. Venter. 
Humansdorp....... C. W. Malan. ; Woodstack... 0 cam I. Purcell. 
Kimberley......... H. A. Oliver, C.M.G. || Worcester.......... C. B. Heatlie. 
King William’s Town | Maj. R. Ballantine. 


Electoral Division. 





Dandeducn ye eels 


Durban (Berea).... 


Hon. Sir Thos. Watt, 


NATAL. 


Name of Member. 








K.C.M.G. 
J. Henderson. 


Eleetoral Division. 


Pietermaritzburg 
(North) 


Pietermaritzburg 





Name of Member. 


T. G. Strachan. 
W. J. O’Brien, O.B.E. 


Durban (Central)... | C. P. Robinson. (South) 
Durban (Greyville).. | T. Boydell. Stamford Hill...... Colonel” Fie. 
Durban (Point)..... W. Greenacre, O.B.E. Creswell, D.S.O. 
Durban (Umbilo)... | H. G. Mackeurtan, || Umvoti............ Col. the Hon. Sir 

ee oe George Leuchars, 
PLBOV©:<.ig diptetn 1% halo ais J. S. Marwick. K.C.M.G., D.8.0. 
Klip River......... Hon. H. Burton, K.C.|| Vryheid........... K. G. Jansen. 
Natal (Coast)...... E. G. A. Saunders. || Weenen............ J. W. Moer. 
Newcastle.......... T. J. Nel. Zulwiand........... G. H. Nicholls. 





"A special temporary allo 


t See Appendix. 


wance of £200 per annum was voted for the financial year 1920-21. This 
amount was reduced to £137. 10s. per annum for the financial year 1921-22. ‘ 
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MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY—continued. 


TRANSVAAL. 








Electoral Division. Name of Member. Electoral Division. 


-__—— ee ee ee | a ee —- 


Barberton.......... Lt.-Col. J. C. Fourie,|| Parktown.......... 
D.S.O. Pietersburg........ 
BGnOnh, i: plea oe t.- W. B. Madeley. Potchefstroom...... 
Bebthal... savas 3%. Lt.-Col. H. §. Gro- || Pretoria (Central). . 
bler. Pretoria (East)..... 
Bezuidenhout...... L. Blackwell, M.C. | 
Boksburg........ .. | R. H. Henderson, || Pretoria (West)..... 
C.M.G. 
Brakpan,.......... | R. B. Waterston. 
Christiana.......... A. S. van Hees. Pretoria District 
Commissioner Street | Sir H. Graumann, (North) 
.B.E. Pretoria District 
DeOP erie A as wity. 5s C. E. Nixon (South) 
|S Gat . | Col-Cdt. W. R. Roodepoort..... me 
Collins, D.S.O. Rustenburg........ 
Pordspurg..,.-.... Janet ees PE PevOrTUS.! NPTING 8)’. es 
Germiston. ./....... | H. 8. McAlister. Standerton......... 
Heidelberg......... W. W. J. J. Bezui- 
denhout. Troyeville.......... 
ROR CRE ni Shouse he's H. B. Papenfus, K.C.|| Turffontein........ : 
Lt) 2 See eae In H. W. Sampson, 
O.B.E. Ventersdorp........ 
Johannesburg L. Geldenhuys. 

(North) Von Brandis....... 
Pelereadorp. sens J. S. Smit. Vrededorp./s.2.... 
Krugersdorp....... Maj. Sir Abe Bailey, || Wakkerstroom...... 

Bart., K:C.M.G. Waterberg:....... 02:0. 
Langlaagte......... J. Christie. ¢ 
Lichtenburg........ T. J. deV. Roos, K.C. || Witbank. .......... 
Bosbere is a veck ee. Lt.-Col. T. F. J. Witwatersberg ..... 
Dreyer. Wolmaransstad..... 
Lydenberg......... J. Nieuwenhuize. Wonderboom..... gr 
MATIGD Rs isci4 Site's S's. Brig.-Gen. L. A. 8. |) Yeoville....).0..... 
Lemmer. 
Middelburg......... J. D. Heyns Zoutpansberg....... 





ORANGE FREE STATE. 





Name of Member. 


ai i a mn a re 


R. Feetham, K.C. 

J. F. Naudé: 

J. G. Obermeyer. 

E. Rooth. 

C. W. Giovanetti, 
C.B.E. 

Lt.-Gen. the Rt. Hon. 
J. C. Smuts, P.C., 
C.H., K.C. 

J. A. Joubert. 

Gen. C. H. Muller. 

Rev. J. Mullineux. 

P. G. W. Grobler. 

¥. J. van Aardt. 

Lt.-Col. G, M. Claas- 
sen. 

W. 8. Webber. 

Maj. E. W: Hunt, 
D.S.0., MC. 

Lt.-Col. B. I. J. van 
Heerden. 

E. Nathan. 

Dr. T. C. Visser. 

J. van der Merwe. 

RR Wir le R. van 
Niekerk. 

A. I. E. de Villiers. 

S. F. Alberts. 

Gen. J. C. G. Kemp. 

B. J. Pienaar. 

Hon. Patrick Dun- 
can, C.M.G. 

Col. the Hon. H. 
Mentz. 








Electoral Division. Name of Member. 


rr fa 


Bethlehem......... | J. H. B. Wessels. ||:Heilbron........... 
Bloemfontein(North) | A. G. Barlow. Hhoopstad....cvses.. 
Bloemfontein(South) | Dr. C. Steyn. Kroonstad......... 
BOSHOE § cscs c.epe mare C. A. van Niekerk. || Ladybrand......... 
Edenburg........... | F.. W..Beyers,.K.C. |} Rouxville.......... 
Fauresmith........ . | N. C. Havenga. Smithfield.......... 
Vicksburg..........«. J. G. Keyter. 

RBrankfort.. ..0.0.- + J. B. Wessels. Weedefort..........» 
Harrismith......... | A. A. Cilliers. PNAC DUTIES ant. cola ete'e's 





Electoral Division. 


Name of Member. 


M. L. Malan. 

K.. A. Conroy. 

A. J. Werth. 

( Vacant).* 

D. Hugo. 

Gen. the Hon. J. B. 
M. Hertzog. 

J. H. Munnik. 

C. T. M. Wilcocks. 
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7. Officers of Parliamentary Establishment.—The following list gives the principal 
Officers of the Parliamentary Establishment of the Union for the Senate, the House of 
Assembly, and the Joint Parliamentary Establishment :— 


THE SENATE, 


Président: . 240 r 6 ows oe ek eee eR «ee Senator the Hon. H. C. van Heerden. 
Chairman of Committees.....0...0.0.ecccecs Senator the Hon. H. G. Stuart. 
Clerk of the House and Taxing Officer....... E. M. O. Clough, C.M.G. 
Clerk-Assistant and Acccuntant.............. John Fairbairn, O.B.E. 


Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod and M. J. Green. 
Committee Clerk 


THE HovsE oF ASSEMBLY. 


POLK: bois wp ise th Ge sie nore a Kees ste eee The Hon. Christman Joel Krige. 
Chairman of Committees and Deputy-Speaker E. Rooth. 
LOVULY -GUSITMAN, 125). ceaakne tee heats Major G. B. van Zyl. 
Clerk of the House and Taxing Offiver...... D. H. Visser. 
Clerk-Assistant and Accountant.............- R. Kilpin. 
second’ Clerk: Ansistiantys cua «3 ininigu. cmp ee Fie C. Wyndham. 
Sergeant-at-Arms/; i. sis snuth's abasetetasdts hae Lt.-Col. T. L. de Havilland, D.S.O., 
C.M.G. 
JOINT ESTABLISHMENT. 
Parliamentary Librarian............0...0 ee P. Ribbink. 
Parliamentary. Draftsman. ... 2.02 0s e.e0-0s8 A. v. d. 8. Centlivres. 





the Parliament of the Union in the Sessions 1921 and 1922,* excluding Appropriation Acts. 
Similar information in respect of Acts passed during the years 1910 to 1919 will be found 
in previous issues of this Year Book. Reference is inserted, if necessary, to any amending 
Act or Acts. The extent to which amendment has been effected has not been shown owing 
to want of space; but the note will be sufficient to indicate that the original provisions 
of the Act in question have been varied to some greater or lesser extent. 


SYNORSIS) OF ACTS et PARAM Cat 1921 AND 1922. 











Year in which Act Date of 


was passed ; Commence- Object and Effect. 
Number and Title. ment. 
1921. 
5, 
Financial Relations 3/5/21 To extend further the period for which the Financial 
Acts Further Ex- Relations Act, 1913 (Act No. 10 of 1913). and the 
tension tT Financial Relations Extension Act, 1917 (Act No.9 _ 


of 1917), shall be in operation; to modify those 
Acts in certain respects in their continued opera- 
tion; and to make further provision as to the 
legislative powers of provincial councils. 


6. 
South African Public} 28/5/21 To increase the representation of the Council of the 


Library (Board of City of Cape Town under certain conditions on 
Trustees), 1921 the Board of Trustees of the South African Public 
Library. 
7. 
Grey Collection...... 28/5/21 To vest the ownership of the collection of books and 


manuscripts known as the Grey Collection in the 
Board of Trustees of the South African Public 
Library and to confer certain powers upon that 
board in regard to that collection. 





* For Acts passed during the 1923 San see Appendix. 
¢ Amended by Act No. 5 of 1922 
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SYNOPSIS OF ACTS OF PARLIAMENT, 1921 AND 1922—continued. 














Year in which Act Date of 


was passed ; Commence- Object and Effect. 
Number and Title. ment. 
1921—contd. 


8. 
Bills of Exchange 28/5/21 To amend the Bills of Exchange (Time of Noting) 
(Time of Noting) Act, 1919 (No. 23). 
Act Amendment 


9. 

Natal Native High 28/5/21 To amend the law relating to the salaries and tenure 

Court of office of the Judges of the Native High Court 
of Natal. 
10. 

Rand Water Board 28/5/21 To amend the Rand Water Board Statutes 1903-1920 
Statutes 1903-1920 in respect of the definition of fixed charges con- 
Amendment (Pri- tained in section twenty-six of the Rand Water 
vate) - Board Supplementary Water Supply (Private) 

Act, 1914. 
LL 

Administration of 28/5/21 To amend in certain respects the law relating to the 
Justice (O0.F.8.) administration of justice in the Orange Free State. 
Amendment 

13. 

Magistrates’ Courts 1/6/21 To amend the Magistrates’ Courts Act, 1917 (Act 

Act Amendment No. 32 of 1917). 
14, 

Restriction on the 8/6/21 To prohibit the importation into the Union of wine 
Importation of. or spirits from certain territories and to make 
Wine and Spirits provision for matters incidental thereto. 

15. 

University of the 1/3/22 To provide that the University College, Johannesburg, 
Witwatersrand, in the Province of the Transvaal, shall become 
Johannesburg (Pri- and be incorporated as a University, and further. 
vate) to provide for the constitution, rights, powers, 

privileges and duties of that University, and to 
amend in certain respects certain laws relating 
to university and higher education. 

LE 

Marriage Law Amend- 8/6/21 To amend the law relating to marriage. 
ment 

18. 

Natives Advances 8/6/21 To regulate the amounts of advances which may be 

Regulation made to natives in respect of contracts of employ- 
ment. 
19. 

Admission of Advo- 15/6/21 To amend the law relating to the admission of 

cates advocates. 
ZU 

Transvaal Liquor 27/6/21 To amend sections thirty-five and forty-eight of 
Licensing Ordinance Ordinance No. 32 of 1902 (Transvaai) and amend- 
1902 Amendment ments thereof in relation to licensed premises on 


public roads and outside townships and to the 
punishment of the offence of being in unlawful 
possession of liquor. 
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Year in which Act 
was passed ; 


Number and Title. ment. 


1921—conid. 


23. 
Zuidafrikaanse Aka- 
demie ‘voor Taal, 
Letteren en Kunst 
(Private) 


1/7/21 


24, 
Durban Waterworks 
Consolidation (Pri- 
vate) 


1/7/21 


25. 
Potchefstroom  Uni- | 
versity College (Pri- | 
vate) | 
| 





1/7/2t 


2¢ 
Children’s Protection 
Act Amendment 


1/7/21 


27 


Messina Railway 
Further Amendment 


1/7/21 


28. 
Speculation in Food- 
stuffs Prevention 

(Repealing). 


1/7/21 


29, 
Income Tax (Consoli- 
dation) Act Further 
Amendment 


30. 
Rents Act Extension 
and Amendment * 


5/7/21 


Date of 
Commence- 
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sdeiatea OF ACTS OF PARLIAMENT, 1921 “aad D iendaaaie s2 


rar ae A A ae 


To 


To 


To 


To 


To 


[ CHAP. Il. 





Object and Effect, 





incorporate “ De Zuidafrikaanse Akademie voor 
Taal, Letteren en Kunst” as an academy for 
maintaining and promoting the Dutch language 
and literature and South African history, 
archaeology, and art, and to provide for the 
constitution, rights, powers, and duties thereof, 
amd for other matters incidental thereto. 


provide for an additional supply of water from 
the river Umlaas for the Town Council of the 
Borough of Durban, to eonfer further powers 
upon the said Council in relation thereto, and to 
amend, amplify, and consolidate the laws relating 
to the taking and supply by it of water from 
the said river. 


incorporate “‘ Het Potchefstroom Universiteits- 
kolege voor Christelik Hoger Onderwijs”’ under 
the name of “The Potchefstroom University 
College,” to raise its status to that of a college 
capable of being proclaimed a constituent college 
of the University of South Africa, and to provide 
for the management and control of the affairs of 
the College, for the regulation of its work, and 
for other matters incidental thereto. 


amend in certain respects the Children’s Protection 
Act, 1913 (Act No. 25 of 1913), to authorize the 
committal of certain children to auxiliary homes 
and to make further provision for the support and 
maintenance of certain children. 


confirm an agreement made between the Railways 
and Harbours Administration of the Union and 
the Messina (Transvaal) Development Company, 
Limited. 


repeal the Speculation in Foodstuffs Prevention 
Act, 1920 (Act No. 29 of 1920). 


fix the rates of normal tax and super tax in 
respect of the twelve months ended the thirtieth 
day of June, 1921, and to amend further the 
Income Tax (Consolidation) Act, 1917 (Act No. 41 
of 1917. 


extend the period for which the Rents Act, 1920 
(Act No. 13 of 1920), shall be in operation and to 
amend that Act in certain respects in its continued | 
operation. 





* Amended by Act No. i0 of 1922. 
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was passed ; 
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1921 —conid. 


Say 
Stamp Duties and 
Fees Act Further 
Amendment 


32. 
Treaties of Peace.... 


33. 
Apswewagesects ia) 3. blals 


& 


Betheisdorp  Setitle- 
ment 7 


35. 
Customs and Excise 
Duties Amendment 


36. 
Land Bank Act 
Further Amendment 


38. 
Financial Adjustments 


OF ACTS 
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Date of . 
Commence- 


ment. 





Object and Effect. 





7/1/21 


7/7/21 


15/7/21 





To impose certain additional stamp duties and to 
amend in certain respects the Stamp Duties and 
Fees Act, 1911 (Act No. 30-of 1911). 


To facilitate the carrying into effect, in so far as 
coneerns the Union of South Africa of certain 
treaties of peace between His Majesty the King 
and certain other Powers and to extend the 


operation of Act No. 49 of 1919. 


To make provision for the establishment of boards 
to deal with matters affecting the employment, 
training, welfare, and supervision of juveniles, 
and for the furnishing of certain information t« 


such boards. 


To provide for the settlement of certain matters in 
dispute at Bethelsdorp between the London 
Missionary Society and its successors the Congre- 
gational Union Church Aid and Missionary Society 
of South Africa and the Bethelsdorp Board of 


Supervisors. 


To amend further the tariffs of customs and excise 
in force in the Union; to impose excise duties on 
tobacco manufactured in the Union, and customs 
duties on tobacco imported into the Union from 
certain states and territories in South Africa; to 
regulate the export of opium or derivatives 
thereof; and to declare the mandated territory 
of South-West Africa a part of the Union for 
customs and excise purposes; and for other 
matters incidental thereto. 


2) 


To authorize the Land and Agricultural Bank of 
South Africa to borrow money for the purposes 
of its business; to provide for the repayment 
by the bank of the sums advanced out of the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund; to amend further 
the Land Bank Act, 1912; and to enable the 
bank established thereunder to extend its opera- 
tions to the mandated territory of South-West 
Africa. 


To make special provision for certain financial matters 
and in respect of matters involving charges upon 
or expenditure of the public revenues of the 
Union; to facilitate the administration of various 
statutes imposing taxation, charges or fees, and 
to amend those statutes in certain respects. 
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ACTS OF PARLIAMENT, 1921 AND 1922—continued. 




















Year in which Act Date of 
was passed ; Commence- 
Number and Title. ment. 
1922. 
2. 
Financial Relations, 1 /4 /22 To 
Fourth Extension 
6, 
Indemnity and Trial 16 /5 /22 To 
of Offenders 
| 
| 
| 
| 
cf 
Frankenwald Estate | 27/5/22 | To 
Transfer | 
| 
Crown Lands Disposal | 27/5 /22 To 
Act (Cape) Amend- 
ment 
9, | 
Public. Archives..... | 1 /7 [22 To 
{ 
10. 
Rents Acts Extension 4/7 /22 To 
and Further Amend- 
ment 
KE 
Fencing Act Amend- 8 /7 /22 To 
ment 
12. 
Agricultural Pests 8 /7 /22 To 


Act Amendment 


13. 


Imports Regulation.. 


1/7/22 ° 


To 








Object and Effect. 








extend further the period for which the Financial 
Relations Act, 1913 (Act No. 10 of 1913), the 
Financial Relations Extension Act, 1917 (Act 
No. 9 of 1917), and the Financial Relations 
Further Extension Act, 1921 (Act No. 5 of 1921), 
shall be in operation; to modify those Acts in 
certain respects in their continued operation ; and 
to make further provision as to the legislative 
powers of provincial councils. 


provide for the withdrawal of martial law from 
operation in certain districts of the Transvaal ; 
to indemnify the Government, its officers, and 
other persons in respect of acts advised, ordered, 
or done in good faith in relation to measures 
taken for the prevention and suppression of dis- 
order or disturbance, the maintenance of good 
order and public safety, and in the administration 
of martial law; and further to enable special 
criminal courts constituted under the existing 
law to try certain classes of offences committed 
during the disturbances in those districts. 


provide for the Transfer of the Frankenwald 
Estate to the University of the Witwatersrand 
(Johannesburg). 


make further provision as to the disposal of 
Crown Lands in the province of the Cape of Goo 
Hope. 


make provision for the custody and control of 
the public archives of the Union. 


extend the period for which the Rents Act, 1920 
(Act No. 13 of 1920), as amended by the Rents 
Act Extension and Amendment Act, 1921 (Act 
No. 30 of 1921), shall be in operation and te 
amend those Acts in certain respects. 


extend the operation of certain provisions of the 
Fencing Act, 1912 (Act No. 17 of 1912) to vermin- 
proof fencing and to amend that Act in certain 
other respects. 


amend in certain respects the Agricultural Pests 
Act, 1911 (Act No. 11 of 1911). 


provide for the prohibition, regulation, or restric- 
tion of the importation of sugar and boots and 
shoes, and for the regulation of the maximum 
prices of different classes of sugar. 


ee 


CHAP. II. | 





Date of 


Year in which Act 
was passed ; Commence- 
Number and Title. ment. 
1922—conid. 
14. 7 
Prevention of Cruelty 12/7/22 


to Animals Act, 
1914, Amendment 


15. 
Deeds Registries 
Act, 1918, Amend- 


ment 


16. 
Agricultural Products 12 /7 /22 
Grading 


ii? 
Angora Goat Export 12 /7 {22 
Prohibition {Re- 
pealing) 


20. 
South-West Africa 
Railways and Har- 
bours 


12/7 /22 


CAL: 
Land  _—_— Settlement 12 /7 /22 
Acts Further 
Amendment 
Ze 


South Africa Defence | 12/7/22 
Act Amendment 


al 
THGGING LUX scales os 
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To 


To 


To 


To 


To 





Object and Effect. 





amend section 12 of the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals Act, 1914, 


amend sections 3 and 8 of Act No. 13 of 1918. 


make further provision for the inspection and 
grading of agricultural products and articles 
prepared, manufactured, or derived from such 
products; for the charging of special fees in 
respect of such inspection and grading; for the 
creation of special accounts into which those 
special fees shall be paid and for the application 
of moneys paid into such accounts; for the 
prohibition of the importation of products not 
conforming to certain standards, and for other 
purposes incidental to such inspection and 
grading, and to amend in certain respects the 
Fruit Export Act, 1914, and the Agricultural 
Produce Export Act, 1917. 


repeal the Acts in force in the several provinces 
of the Union prohibiting the export of Angora 
goats. 


provide for the acquisition and working of the 
railways and harbours in the mandated territory 
of South-West Africa, and for the settlement of 
sundry matters incidental thereto. 


amend in certain respects the Land Settlement 
Act, 1912 (Act No. 12 of 1912), as amended by the 
Land Settlement Act Amendment, 1917 (Act 
No. 23 of 1917), and by the Land Settlement 
Acts Further Amendment Act, 1920 (Act No, 28 
of 1920). 


make further provision for a permanent force for 
the Union; to make special provision for the 
reorganization of the Permanent force; to 
make further provision for the training of cadets ; 
and to amend the South Africa Defence Act, 
1912, in these and other respects. 


fix the rates of normal income tax and super-tax 
in respect of the twelve months ended the 30th 
day of June, 1922. 
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SYNOPSIS OF ACTS OF PARLIAMENT, 1921 AND 1922—cuntinued. 
Year in which Act | Date of 

was passed : | Commence- 
Number and Title. | ment. 


Object and Effect. 








Affairs of the relations between the Union and the 
mandated territory of South-West Africa. 


South Anti Alkali 19 /7 /22 
and = Lichtenburg 
Salt Pan Leases 


To provide for the grant of certain base mineral 
leases. 


26. 

Apprenticeship. ..... 1 /k /23 To regulate apprenticeship to certain trades and the 
carrying out of contracts of apprenticeship of 
persons thereto; to provide for the establish- 
ment, powers, and functions of committees to 
regulate such matters; to make provision for 
matters connected with the training of appren- 
tices and as to other matters incidental to con- 
tracts of apprenticeship. 


| 
1922—contd. 
South- West. Africa 19 /7 To make provision as to certam ‘matters in respect 


~ 


RE i Rte } /9 /22 To provide for the inspection and grading of coal 
| produced in the Union which is intended for 
export beyond the Union or for bunkering 
steamers in South African ports ; the prohibition 
or restriction of the export and bunkering of 
coal when the demand for coal for consumption 
within the Union warrants it and the safe- 
guarding of the supply of coal for public utilities. 


28. 

Co-operative Societies 14 /8 /22 To provide for the formation, registration, and 
management of co-operative agricultural societies 
with unlimited liability, co-operative agrieul- 
tural companies with limited liability and 
co-operative trading societies with limited 
liability. 

29. 

Death Duties....... 1/7/22 To consolidate and amend the laws in force in the 
various provinces of the Union relating to the 
payment of duty, upon the estates of deceased 
persons and in respect of successions to inherit- 
ances. 

BU. 

Railways C 

tion certain lines of railway; for the electrification of 

railways; for those purposes to confer upon the 
Governor-General certain incidental powers 
thereto; for the use of the water of a public 
stream for railway electrification purposes; for 
the validation of certain acts done, works per- 
formed, deviations constructed, and _ rights 
acquired ; for the vesting of a certain siding in 
the Governor-General; for the expropriation of 
land along certain existing lines of railway; and 
for the application to the cost of railway con- 
struction of the proceeds of the sale or lease of 
certain Crown lands. 


<< -_- - 


onstruc- 26 /7 /22 To provide for the construction and equipment of - 
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Year in which Act Date of 
was passed ; Commence- 
Number and Title. ment. 





Object and Effect. 








| 1922-—contd. 





31. 
COTTA ee ti hoes. 6s 4/5/23 To provide for currency, coinage, and legal tender. 
32. 
Weights and Measures _— To consolidate and amend the laws in foree in the 
| several provinces of the Union relating to weights 
and measures. 
33. 

Defence Endowment 26/7/22 | To make provision for the taking over by the Union 
Property and Government of all War Department lands and 
Account buildings and certain Admiralty lands in the 

Union ; for the conserving of them for defence 
purposes ; and, further, to make certain financial 
and other provision in respect of matters inci- 
dental thereto. 

» 35. 


To amend further the tariffs of customs and excise 
in force in the Union, and to regulate and restrict 
the importation, exportation, or traffic in habit- 
forming drugs and for purposes incidental thereto. 


Customs and Excise 
Duties Amendment 


~ 


i. 
Exchequer and Audit 


26 /7 /22 To amend further the Exchequer and Audit Act, 
Act Further Amend- 1911 (Act No. 21 of 1911), as amended by the 
ment ° Exchequer and Audit Act, 1911, Amendment 
Act, 1916 (Act No. 31 0 1916). 
38. 
Financial Adjust- 26 [7 (22 To make special provision for. certain financial 
ments matters and in respect of matters involving 
charges upon or expenditure of the public revenues 
of the Union; to facilitate the administration 
of various pension statutes and to amend those 
statutes in certain respects. 
39. 
Pensions (Supple- 26/7 /22 To provide for certain pensions, grants, gratuities, 
mentary) | and other pensionable benefits. 
40. 

Land Bank Acts 26 /7 /22 To amend further the laws relating to the Land and 
Further Amend- Agricultural Bank of South Africa. 
ment 

41. 

Tron and Steel In- | 26/7/22 To provide for the payment of bounties on iron and 
dustry Encourage- | steel produced in the Union from ores mined 
ment therein. 

42. 
Electricity........... 1/9/22 To provide for the supply and control! of electricity 





and for other purposes incidental thereto. 
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9. Subjects of Legislation by Parliament.—The subjoined table gives a synopsis of the 
enactments of the Union Parliament from its first session (1910) to 1922, arranged according 
to the subject dealt with. Appropriation Acts and Acts which have been repealed or are 
of no further effect have been omitted. 


SYNOPSIS OF LEGISLATION, 1910 to 1922, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING 
TO SUBJECTS. 












































No. No. | 
Subject. | of | Year. Subject. ' of | Year. 
| Act. ' Act. 
A.—GOVERNMENT. | | B.—THE PEOPLE—contd. | 
ducation 
{a) Parliament. | (c) £ . ‘ere 
Powers and Privileges of Par- | / Gill College. ....... a 1912 
liament........2.+eeeeeees | 19 | 1911 | University of Sac Africa... | + ante 
Private Bills Procedure...... 20 | 1912 ” C Se Towa ae ae 
Payment of Members......... | 21 -}.1916 |} eld erie 916 
* i} University of the Witwaters- | 
Treaty of Peace and South | a Jon b P aap t 
West Africa Mandate...... 40. 1919; richer Rageatione cae Le 
pee ve i igher Education...... owe a eit) (OR 2 eeteoes 
Constitution of the Senate.... 9 | 1920 |) eh sc 
South-West Africa Affairs....| 24 {-1922 ||. Anatomy... +... -.)s-0005 22 [ie anes 
j } i / 
Fe : | 42 1920 
<b) Administration. | | » 
Crown. Liabilities............ fei Be RET TUK aie ah Se College Act, 1907 | 26 
High Commissioner (London). 8° |:1912 |] are te neat ment. ...++- | an 1920 
Post Office Management..... 10 | 1911 || atriculation Exemption..... 1920 
(Amendment). . 47 | 1920 | University of Cape Town / 
Customs Man sgement....... 9 | 1913 || (Medical School)..... soccer _ 383 | 1920 
» (Amendment)... <... 27 | 1919 || Zuidatrikaanse Akademie voor | 
Public Debt Commissioners... | 18 | 1911 || daal,:  Letteten 9 an 
Public Service and Pensions... 20 | 1912 || Poincare acne ‘Gol. | 1921 
33 ” ry) » ; 9 1914 | eters cares ; 
¢ ki Commissioners. 15 | 1916 || lege (Private)........ = ate te | 25 1921 
< e 4 14 | 1918 » (d) Labour, Wages, ete. | 
Panes (Military Ser- a ine i] Native Liahour. t. apetecten tie | 7 | 1911 
VICO); hide siete cistet oe eine 6 25 | ailways and Harbours’ Strike 1914 
Fiscal Divisions—Maclear and j Workmen’s Wages, Protection | } 
Elliot..... | 12 | 1913 | yr PIT rie oy ee 
* cs Oudtshoorn, | ) Workmen’s Compensation.. | 25 | 1914 
aa Calite | . 2 peut | 138 | 4917 
¢ alitz- / iseases) | 
dorp ..... 26 | 1913 |) Miners’ Phthisis.......... coe | 20 | 1919 
shin | Hi Public Holidays......... , #8 | 1910 
<c) Soren 7 | ie | Commission’s (Cosd of Living) en 
YONSUS cc cGau eee eee |i POWGIS... cc uk cabbies eee / 1918 
Lay Se awe vee 15 | 1918 jj Factories........s00see sae cke|) en 
Statistions vo yes ears toes | 38 | 1914 || Wages... 0... (ee | 29 | 1918 
a (Amendment)....... & | 1919 | Tenants’ Protection (Tempo- © 4 
\ TATY) os. aie «iis. « Steen eee ene 1920 
1 Rents... 33.0) s> one ce hee 1920 
peer oe | ! Rents — Extension and | Pe 
3.—TH ; | an i} Amendment... «ganache 1921 
(a) Stat | mepie pass a and | au 
(a) Status. | i urther Amendment....... 1922 
Marriage Lawsinn oss enae-s | 20 |; 1913 |} Apprenticeship... emer ss. | 26 | 1992 
Marriage Law Amendment... Ae he t92] ; a | 
Marriage Officers.........+.. 48° F101 |e) Soe Cone ae 2 
Magrage Kogetes aud’ Corde | | | Ghitnis"oteetion” Ace, 2 | 188 
TICRUOS spie sie si eiaieioie sisir a ae ete 4 |! 1919 i? 2 
Immigrants, Regulation of..... | 22 | 1913 Gi ins) ndment..........- : 1921 
Indians, Relief of.......<-.. | 92 | 1914 irls, Protection of.......... ioe a 
Undesirables, Deportation ore ‘| | 1914 C orr pt on, Prey ention of. ee te 1918 
Insolvency. «5» ssaepvesl a one | 32 | 1916 HOwS NG. .-. 200s sees reer eee lo eeaeeee 
Disabilities(Warand Rebellion) | 10 | 1915 | Juveniled Act... specs sessed | 33 | 1921 
electoral tliniwar es seer a 2 OL Say Cruelty to Animals, Prevention 
Electoral Divisions Redelimi- | \| SE 8 1914 
se: Prevention of Cruelty to 
BATION sac S taleeees ote eee 31 | 1918 Ani 
ane arom and Trading ane s Act, 1914, Amend- 14 1922 
Amendment) #. cases <1 0 Bee MN LOLO My 2 et aa eee a” alae 
Indian Immigration Trust | (f) Natives. 
Board Transfers: , css ts +s 43 | 1920 | Native Labour:. «.|..... cree | 16 4 3911 
Native Registered Voters’ } {| Natal Native Trusts oa fee! 1912 
Relief Act (Amendment).... 24 | 1920 Natal Native High Court. . bu 1921 
Natal and Transvaal Marriage Natal Poll Tax, Suspension of. 30 1914 
Law Amendment........... if 1920 | pe re gt Ths sets vata 27 1913 
. ative, Definition of (Cape)... 1 1916 
(b) Health. / | Native Reserve Locations Acts 
Medical Practitioners and (Cape of Good Hope), Fur- 
Dentists Registration ther Amendment......... : "48 1919 
(Amendment).......+..<+- 21 1919 NaitivesAfairs......s2ec een 23 1920 
Public Hes ith.4 stews ep 36 1919 Natives Advances Regulation. 18 1921 
Lunacy and Leprosy........ 14 1914 Native ‘Registered Voters’ 
Mental Disorders..... coeeeee | 388 | 1916 Relief Act, Br (Capel 
Miners; Phthisis<.<)...2 ««'+/i01s 16 40 1919 Amendment.. ss serene eeee! 24 1920 
__ it SS een ee 
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| No. . 0. | 
Subject. | of | Year. || Subject. of | Year. 
| Act. | ct . 
| 
C.—PUBLIC JUSTICE. | D.—DEFENOE AND SPECIAL W4R . 
| MEASURES—vontd. 
a) Cou 
9) Appellate Court, Jurisdiction of 1 { 1911 || Legal Procedure (Rebellion) ...... 24 | 1916 
Judges’ Salaries and Pensions 16 1912 | Trading with the Enemy........ | 39 | 1916 
Cape Superior Courts........ Plone Ole | Public Servants (Military Service). . | »26 1919 
Magistrates’ Courts.......... P32 TOT ie creatiesnof& Peace: ): 2... clos. ek | 32 1921 
ope Courts Act{Amend- | | South Africa Detence Act Amend- | 
ae Satis foe er Lee {Pont MOG Seton Veet cA st cease cad ik | 22 | 3922 
pone Division........... | 12 | 1920 || Defence Endowment Property and | | 
Natal Native High Court Act | 9 | 1921 | PNOCORE Daten ote at pete cle ae. ootty 5 dalves 1 33} 1922 
| 
{b) Administration. 
Justice, Administration of.... | 27 | 1912 | 
Justice, Administration of |! 
(O.F.S.), Am«ndment...... 11 { 1921 | 
Justices of the Peace and Com- | | E.—LAND AND PROPERTY, 
missioners of Oaths........ | 16 | 1914 | 
Justices of the Peace, Special | 2 | 1918 || (a) Lands. 
| | / Crown Lands and Settlement. 2 | 1911 
(c) Law. | ” 3 ” orem 12 1912 
Admission of Advocates...... be t9) pet921 - cA ee Ft 1 O17 
Legal Procedure (Rebellion). . 24 | 1916 | ry (Amend- | 
eg Procedure and Evi- | | went) Ss: pro ota'e et a wha tier Sudly aie | 28 + } 1920 
TROIIMO Matt stalels s.t\ spies eles seit pelok) PSLOLT | Land Settlement Acts Further | 
Law Society (Cape) ence icicis ser, 20) 11916 | Amendment 3.) (2.028 52 oe i ohret {9o2 
PTRGIVOREY <u/sc's cae c vee cece | $2 | 1916 || Crown Land Disposal (Cape of | 
Indemnity and Special Tri- | Good Hope) Amendment... | 6 | 1919 
LO BU hn, ee oie OR LT as 2 5 op Er # gd Mee Bie 
Indemnity and Trial of Of- | Transvaal and Orange os | . 
MET ET is 5 a) re aed rw 6 1922 | State Lands (Settlement)... 15 | 1912 
ies proestion of Language of | ) | 16 | 1916 
DStAtUtes oe tale. ds 3s 5 1910 |! Land Surveyors, Recognition Ofte 25a 1) 191% 
Natal and Transvaal Marriage | i Native Lands: i720. sais 2 te Wet 1 O18 
Law Amendment.......... | 1° |} 1920 || Asiatics (Land and Trading) | 
Wills Ordinance, 1903 (‘Trans- | ea ry it ues yee <afaeocne LOL9 
vaal), Amendment......... b 14 | 1920 | Land Bank.. sleltieiea wart im kOcerh LOLS 
Prescription (Transvaal)...... | 9 eae Me ee Bee ee Pt ee ct ts Sieve test tt COMMA LOL 
| Land Bank Act Further | 
(d) is (tops oe and Prevention of | Amendmentare: oo aeeek ewe He Sern FOP F 
| | 33 9 33 eee 40 | 1922 
Briss and Reformatories. . ee ote te ONES Commonage, Carnarvon...... pelo tos 
a (Amendment) 46 | 1920 || Le North Barrow 
LAD. oy, ar 14 | 1912 || and Weenen... 29 | 1913 
Criminal Procedure and Evi- | Mapochs Gronden........... 1) 407%.) 1916 
PIMGCMPIaMeniatiss calce sc ees ce eS le tor. 1 Riparian Land (Hrven and | 
Undesirables, Deportation of 22 WLOLSe i Commonages), 2 aides ss ctes 11 } 1919 
Wa ReLObd i Commonages (Cape of Good | . 
Riotous Assemblies.......... |} 27 | 1914 || Hope) scare contin ete iis 8 17> -4,1919 
Protection of Children....... |g} 1913 || Carnarvon Outer Commonage | | 
Children’s Protection Act, | Settlement Act Amendment | 16 | 1920 
POIIOONG Lh. Se ees Peco. bed Deeds), Registries... 2.48 Lp LS 1918 
Protection of Girls.......... eo, | TOL P Deeds Registries Amendment.) 15 1922 
Fugitive Offenders (Occupied | | | Bethelsdorp Settlement...... bh Shi 1997 
Lyin) Pere ESTs Frankenwald Estate Transfer. 7 1922 
Corruntion, Prevention of.... , 4 1918 
Vo a i ;/ 12 | 1919 |) (b) Property. 
Transvaal Liquor Licensing | / || Administration of Estates.... | 24 + 1913 
Ordinance, 1902 (Amend- | Transfer Duty, Reduction of. | 11 1913 
UD oA 33 | 1919 | Transvaal Transfer Duty | | 
a 4 ii 20 | 1921 |] Amendments. siceies sx +s | 28 | 1919 
Removal of Restrictions on Im- | 
| movable Property......... 2 | 1916 
| | Titles Amendment (Gubenxa, | 
D.—DEFENOCE AND SPECIAL | and Embokotwa) seca steers | 1) 1917 
WAR MEASURES. | Rhodes’ Will (Groote Schuur) | 9 | 1910 
| | POSolvency ssc sci eawalotvueees i ee 4 1916 
DIGLEN Cote erie © os + 8: 1912 | 
Public Welfare and Moratorium.... 1 | 1914 || (c) Irrigation and Water Conserva- 
(Sp. Session) tion. 
3 Ps < Cap Rement) SP 1 1917 Rerigation: fo. : sso. Pe (at Ss 1912 
47 1919 | ag, Lvefere.arelsnal fia niavetaie states 26 | 1916 
Disabilities (War and Rebellion)... 10 1915 Oliphants River Irrigation | 
(ATMUOSL Ys tee sien ie aes a+ ahd < 46 1919 Scheme sss siosaee es ee eee 28 | 1917 
Indemnity and Special Tribunals.. 11 1915 || Crocodile River Irrigation | 
War Stores, Commission on.... 19 1915 || SOHAME 35.4), his & aes | 82 | 1914 
Persons on Active peers, Relief of 26 =| 1915 Loans for Irrigation......... 18 (| 1917 
War Special Pensions............ aoe Lone. Hartebeestpoort Irrigation 
va " pent bats t A 25 | 1918 || Schemes. Peta 8, ees’ 19% 
ar * Bat Soi tel:, 4 ei 42 1919 | Bedford Additional Water 
ep A Ae (Amendment) 41 1920 Supply...s oes be wae cee + 13 (°1919 
J ' 
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Subject. 


B—LAND AND PROPERTY—contd, 


Rand Water Board Statutes, 
ie 14, Amendment. (Pri- 
VVC). ive se civeae Ware ckeronnia ote 

Road Water "Board Statutes, 
1903-20, Amendment (Pri- 
VME). bs on ass etasaibl ns ate cm aos 

Cape Town Water Supply. 
(Steenbras) Land.. i; 





Durban Water Works Consoli- 
‘dation (Private) Act....... 


F.—INDUSTRIES. 


(a) Agriculture. 

FON CINE cs <.cingeorstere wiciele creme ‘aivs 
Fencing Act { Amendment. Le 2 
Fertilizers, Farm Foods, Seeds, 
and Pest. Remedies....... 
Agricultural Pests..........-- 
Agricultural Pests 
Amendment 
Land Bank... ecccececcessece 
” 39 eeeevereeeew eee eeee 
Land Bank Act Further 
Amendment, . scheswets soinynm « 
Fruit, Export Of... 00+ eces 
Agricultural Produce, Export of 
Wine, Spirits, and Vinegar. as 
Sale of Agricultural Produce on 
Min6S ... « vise a sieisie 
Forests......- sak Geese 2 dere 
Demarcation of....... 

Dairy Jnodustry 
Factories. sirss ers se stveies © Were 
Agricultural Pests (Citrus Can- 


ceewee 
ee 


eooeaneeeoereeeee ee eseee 


ker 
‘Abrigalttal Holdings (Trans- 
vaal) Reg'stration......... 
Co-operative Societies, Trans- 


vaal and Orange Free State | 


Co - operative pr Agricultural 
Societies Acts Amendment.. 
Restriction on the Importation 


of Wine and Spirits....... 


Agricultural Products Grading 
Angora 

hibition (Repealing). . 
Co-operative Societies... 


(b) Stock 


Goat seg Brey 


Diseases OLS SMAI ee ss x wie otetete 


Cattle Cleansing (Cape)....+.. / 


Dipping of Stock 


” 
Land Bank. . 


Land Dank 
Amendimeitiicoe. aus se ee 


secre resrewee 


ereeeee ha belly Sh 


Registration of Pedigree Live 
Stock 


(c) Mines and Minerals. 
Mines and Machinery........ 
Precious and ns Metals 
(Transvaal)... .ccccccsess 
Precious Stones "“(Altavial)” 
Amendment 
Diamonds, anor Ohiasereiead 


” “s ”” (Amendment) 
Diamond OTA TNe «5. ois: oye seins didliots 
Miners’ Phthisis............. 


ee 
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F.—INDUSTRIES — contd. 


Fixplosives.. ~ s.<,¢asecds ae 


Transvanl Mining Leases..... 
Rand Mines Power Supply 
Company Water Supply.... 
South African Alkali and 
panne re Salt Pan 


Cr 


Iron and Steel ee En- 
couragement 


Ce ee | 


G.—COMMERCE AND TRADE. 


Customs Management....... 
(Amendment). 
Customs and Excise ee st ie Peary ster 


a  ? 


ee ay 


ree ee enee 


abe 


ee re | 


Customs Duties (Suspension) acer ale 
Public Welfare and Moratorium.... 


» (Amendment) 
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”» 
” 


” 
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Trading with the Enemy. ~ Feeney 
Sale of Agricultural Produce on 

Certain Mines..... Ay ne See 
Wine, Spirits, and Vinegar....... 
Fruit, Export of.. 


Agricultural Produce, Export of... | 


Diamonds, Export of 
2) >» eee ee ee eee 
(Amendment) 
Insolvency ae cprar sieve 
Patents, Designs, and Copyright... 
Telegraph Messages, Protection of 
Public Holidays.c7..05< esas s oosce 
Bills of Exchange (Non- Business 


Da oy, 


eeeseeveee 


Ww ages A IT i toon oy 
Asiatics (Land and Trading) 
Amendment (Transvaal)........ 
Profitecring. & .cacaues Sone see en 
Restriction on the Importation of 
_ Wines and Spirits Act......... 
Imports: Begulations...i9......% 
Angora Goat Export Prohibition 
(Repealing) 
Weights and Measures 


ee 2? 


ee ee ? 


H.—RAILWAYS AND HARBOURS, 


Railways, Construction and Work- 
itt an 
” 
” 


” 


” %) ”» 
Railways. Construction........... 
Durban Harbour (Extension of 

Wharf at Congella)........... 
Imperial Cold Storage (Branch Line) 
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SYNOPSIS OF LEGISLATION, 1910-22, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING 
SUBJECTS—continued. 


H.-—-RAILWAXS AND HARBOURS 
—contd. 

Messina Railway Amendment..... 

pay Railway Further Amend- 


Pe ee a 


Hlabane Railway Acyuisition..... 

South-West Africa Railways and 
LEED aba ate: chet hGH hile eae 
Railways and Harbours Adminis- | 
tration. 

RUISEA Vu SOL VICE oe «, cings seme rn.e.0 

Bs an (Amendment) 

eM Control and Manage- 

ment.. 

na ¥ (Amendment) 

:, SoU CLO | Ae ae Mat 

* 7% (Amendment) 

Pe BOaRiete As ses 


I.—FINANCE. 


(a) General. 


vere Bebe. nets Rael. | 


oe ere nene 


seewrnee 


Exchequer and Audit Further 
Amendment 

_ Financial Relations with Pro- 
vinces. 4 oe 


Ce ee 


” oe Pe ae eee Ca 
> ee ee 
” BGT BOT! we ene ntiasie ts 


ore e mee 


Financial Relations Act Second 
Extension. 


i] 
’ 
} 
i 








| 


te 
linancial Relations ‘Act Further 


MDS GEIRGEOUNE byouycos hove yeas Soe oie of ous 


Financial Relations Act Fourth 


BR ROTASLOT  ataiag cin score 0,015 0'8 = + 
Pensions (Supplementary)... . 


(b) Loans and Public Debt. 


UOnT i. ee ere | 
e Consolidation of....... | 
i >» (Amendment) 
» Redemption of........ 
» (Public ‘Works)......... 
Irrig gation. Eee © actor 


Public Debt Commissioners. . 

Local Stock, Registration of.. 
Trustee ‘Investments in Go- 
- vernment ecarities eas ae 


(c) Banking and Carrency. 
Natal Bank 


Ce 


BAN NG UGS eit. cic ia nos ose, fee's. 
PRATT EAM cee! ec wok la we escre 


Oe 


eo 


So G9 He oe he 
a BHOWNSS 


y YOar. | 


1915 
1916 


1911 
| 1916 


1 O22 


1918 
| 1917 
1917 


/ 1919 | 
| 1920 || 


| 7921 
| (L922 


+ 1920 





tp 


LO? 2 
L922 


1914 
1917 
1919 
1913 


| 1911 | 


1913 


| 1917 


1811 
1916 


| 1918 


1912 
1917 
1912 


| 1916 
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Subject 


I.—FINANOE— contd, 


Land Bank Act ‘Further 
A DOCRMCING oo ok ned ole isiet nde 

29 33 we | 
Bills of Exchange (Non-Busi- | 
ness Daiys).....cccccceae 
Bills of Exchange ‘(Time of | 
RI te Bo ae soe / 


Bills of Exchange (Time of 
Noting) Act (Amendment). 
Public Holidays.......... ee | 
Pretoria Mint....... bs Seated. E55 | 
UEP OR OY Soiree cgi lalbgs: otk ees 3524 
» (Public «apa and | 
Moratorium). . 

» . and Banking........... 
WOME hese tae. ME i necden vee, ER Re 
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{(d) Taxation. 
Customs .and Jixcise (see under } 
COMMERCE AND TRADE above)| 
Diamond ae Duty... site 
; (Amendment) | 
Income Tax, Consolidating. as 


3? 


. ’ (Amendt.) | 
{ 


+B ” 9 
PREOMG POX sa. Aerts Le 
Income Tax (Consolidation 

Act) Further Amendment., 
Btamp Duties. ct ees 
Stamp Duties and Fees y 

‘Further Amendment....... 
Poll Tax (Natal), Suspension of | 
Licences (Liquor )}—Cape.. 
Transvaal.. as 


9? a 
Bewaarplaats Moneys. 54 Sante % ; 
Transvaal Transfer Duty 


permenant 


WD. "6 ene ewe 10-21. 0 


K,—MISCELLANEOUS. 


Bushman-Relics, Protection of..... | 
Dutch Reformed Church Union.... 
Rand Water Supply............. 
Imperial ‘Cold Storage..... Bie anon | 
South African Mutual Life Assur- | 
ance Baciat ty. 


Se Cee PTO THO ee OOO 


eer eer eee ere re eee enereareesens 


abort’ Day Act (Natal)........... 

Telegraph Messages, Protection of. 

Eastern Province Guardian Loan | 
and Investment Company..... 


| South African Public Library (Board 


HULOCULICIUY ttedttes sie as) 8 bre kd seer 


Administration. 
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Year, 


1921 
1922 
1913 
1919 
1921 
1910 


1919 
1y14 


(Sv 8) ession) 
31 


1920 


| 1922 


1. Administrators of the Provinces.—The South Africa Aci provides that in each of 
the four Provinces there shall be a chief executive officer appointed by the Governor- 


General-in-Council, and styled the Administrator of the Province. 
relating to Provincial affairs are done in the name of this officer. 
an Administrator preference is, as far as possible, 


All executive acts 
In the appointment of 
given to a person resident in the 


Province. Administrators are appointed for five years, “and their salaries are provided by 


Parliament. 


The present Administrators of the several Provinces are :— 


120 ' PROVINCIAL ADMINISTRATION, [OHAP. If. 


ADMINISTRATORS. 
Cape of Good Hope............ The Hon. Sir FrEpERIC DE WaAL, K.C.M.G. 
Natal... ini. nee Ocoee tae .... The Hon. Sir G. T. Purowman, Kt., C.M.G. 
VPANsSVGRl, oie psss bee ae ee The Hon. A. G. RosBErrson. 
Orahge Free State.............. The Hon. Sir C. H. WxssExs. 


2. Executive Committees of the Provinces.—Each Provincial Council elects at its first 
meeting, from among its members, or otherwise, four persons to form with the Administrator 
an Executive Committee for the Province, the Administrator acting as chairman. A 
member of a Provincial Executive Committee who is not also a member of the Provincia} 
Council is entitled to take part in the proceedings of the Council but has not the right to 
vote. The function of Executive Committees is to carry on the administration of 
Provincial affairs on behalf of the Provincial Council. Executive Committees have the 
power, subject to certain considerations, to appoint officers to the Provincial Services. 
The present Provincial Executives are composed as under :— 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEES OF THE PROVINOES. 


Cape of Good Hope. Natal, 
S. A. Eppy. DD. RErIEF. J. Dyson. J. MoAvsuin. 
G. H. Gevpenuvyrs. L. J. Sreytyer, KF, C. HotnanpER. J. P. Wuyte. 
Transvaal. Orange Free State. 
G. H. Krerzscumar. Dr. H. Retrz. E. A. vAN DER WALT. WF. Dz. du Toit. 
Bo 


. D, PIENAAR. T. C. STOFFBERG. D. J. DE VILLIERS. D. J. J. MAnan. 


3. Functions of Provincial Administrations.—The functions of the Administrations o 
the several Provinces are concerned with the matters in respect of which Proviticial 
Councils possess the power of legislation and with those matters the administration of 
which has been specially assig ied to the Provinces. (Cf. paragraph 2 of $5 of this Chapter.) 
The control of primary and secondary education comprises an important part of those 
functions, and references to this subject will be found in Chapter VI. which deals with 
Education. The establishment, maintenance. and management of hospitals and charitable 
institutions are controlled by the Provinces, and these phases of Provincial supervision 
are treated of in Chapter V and Ciapter 1X respectively. Similarly, the question of the 
control of municipal institutions, divisional councils. and other local governing bodies of 
a similar nature, with which the Provinces are concerned, is referred to in Chapter X XVI, 
which deals with Local Government. Roads, outspans, ponts, and bridges (other than 
bridges connecting two Provinces), moreover, come under Provincial control (for particular: 
of these, see Chapter XXII). The preservation of game and fish is likewise under the 
control of the Provincial Administrations (see Chapters I and XVII respectively). 


The Provincial Administrations also deal, among other matters, with the destruction. 
of vermin, the eradication of noxious weeds, and the regulation of shop hours and public 
entertainments. 


4. Staff in the Service of the Provincial Administrations.—Particulars are given 
hereunder of the authorized establishments of the Provincial Administrations in respect of 
the financial year 1921-22, together with a statement of the temporary staff actually 
employed by them at 3lst December, 1921 :— 


NUMBER OF PERSONS IN THE SERVICE OF THE PROVINCIAL 
ADMINISTRATIONS, 1921-22. 


























Permanent Staff Authorized, © Temporary Staff Employed, 
1921-22. 3ist December, 1921. Grand 
Administration. ln Sol 7 Total 
| | | < 

| Male. | Female. Total. | Male, | Female. | Total. 

= Looe + = ke eee rT — aca 
WOE DGsac,. s«.c2 alebeinas 249} 46 205 9/1 80 | 21 | 101 396 
Nato? ... 0) canes 120, | 5 125° 4 3) beets 20 145 
Transvaal.......... 198 0 gue 223°) | 28 | 14. 42 265 
Qrange Free State. 9 | 8 104 | 19 | 9 28 132 
| | 
ve Cree Re ee | rvs el pe 








| 
4 
| | 
TOTAL....... GOL } 86 147) ce BG 56 191 938 
t 
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5. Chiet Officers of the Provincial Administrations.—The following is a list of the Chief 
Administrative Officers of the several Provinces :— 


Carp or Goop Hopnr. 


Provincial Secretary, with additional title of Chief A, 8. WrIsBECKER. 
Local Government Inspector 

Assistant Provincial Secretary and Accounting Officer, J. P. J. Brunt. 
with additional title of Controller of Educational 


Finance 
.  Superintendent-General of Education.............. W. J. Vitsogen, M.A., Ph.D. 
SSRI OLAV AIUAGIODS.. csr se ewes cree ckebene ns H. P. Sotomon. 
NATAL 
ESTE SOUL ECT. esd © ite aly s'4, 1 «'eld.« Diels s waruimin o'>. JOHN M. HERSHENSOHNN. 
Superintendent of Education...............eeeeee H. Bryan, M.A. 
Secretary, Educaton Department.................. (Vacant). 
Engineer-Superintendent of Roads................. H. B. JAMESON. 
Pemeroar HM isheries OMcer oi. scat aes eect es W. H. Bewyi-MARtey. 
; TRANSVAAL. 
PRM TN SOCLUUEEY Jord oo Knee ot 6 0 ake elvan oo aysiere, aes D. E. VAN VELDEN. 
EOE AESUCH TION 0 cori cso axieie oe so mix'e Nns.s “8.89 46 J. E. Apamson, M.A. 
Secretary, Education Department.............+.00: H. 8. Soorr, B.A: 
Superintendent of Roads and Local Works......... A. D. Ho~tmwoop. 
ORANGE FREE Stare. 
PE MEEGLASEMIOCECEATY Otis a whi. SMI ole Sulald eet oles f A. M. N. pE VILuiErs. 
Mirecrannoronadunationy !) eos. 008 ek Ud PRON Ne os C. F. Scumipt, B.A. 
Secretary, Education Department.................. J. GRAY. 
Superintendent of Roads and Local Works.......... R. J. van Ruenen, B.A., 
C.E., A.M Am.Soc.C.E., 
1 A.M.I.C.E. 


§ 5. Provincial Councils and Legislation. 


1. Provincial Councils.—The Provincial Council of each Province consists of the same 
number of elected members (sections 70-7 of the South Africa Act) as there are electoral 
divisions of the House of Assembly, unless that number is under twenty-five as is the case 
in Natal and the Orange Free State, when the number of members of the Provincial Council 
‘3 fixed at twenty-five. Each Council has a duration of three years and is subject to 
dissolution only by effluxion-of time. The times for sessions and their prorogation are 
fixed by the Administrator. There must be a session of the Council once in every year: 
so that a period of twelve months shall not intervene between the last sitting of a Council 
in one session and its first sitting in the next. Members receive allowances of £120 each 
annually, subject to deductions for absences. There is freedom of speech, and members 
are not liable to action at court for any speech or vote in a Council. 


2. Powers of Provincial Councils.—The legislative powers of Provincial Councils under 
the South Africa Act, are as follows :— 


(i) Direct. taxation within the Province in order to raise a revenue for provincia] 
purposes. : 

{ii) The borrowing of money on the sole credit of the Province with the consent of 
the Governor-General-in-Council and in accordance with regulations to be 
framed by Parliament. 

(iii) Education, other than higher education, for a period of five years and thereafter 
until Parliament otherwise provides. 

(iv) Agriculture to the extent and subject to the conditions to be defined by 
Parliament. 

(v) The establishment, maintenance, and management of hospitals and charitable 
institutions. 

(vi) Municipal institutions, divisional councils, and other local institutions of a 
similar nature. 

(vii) Local works and undertakings within the Province, other than railways and 
harbours and other than such works as extend beyond tbe borders of the 
Province, and subject to the power of Parliament to declare any work a national 
work and to provide for its construction by arrangement with the Provincial 
Couneil or otherwise. 


( 


| 
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(viii) Roads, outspans, ponts, and bridges, other than bridges Mapietyinte two 
Provinces. 

(ix) Markets and pounds. 

(x) Fish and game preservation. 

(xi) The imposition of punishment by fine, penalty, or imprisonment for enforcing 
any law or any ordinance of the Province made in relation to any matter coming 
within any of the classes of subjects enumerated in this section. 

(xii) Generally all matters which, in the opinion of the Governor-General-in-Council, 
are of a merely local or private nature in the Province. 

(xiii) All other subjects in respect-of which Parliament shall by any law delegate 
the power of making ordinances to the Provincial Council. 


By the Financial Relations Act, No. 10 of 1913, the undermentioned sources of revenue, 

together with the power to legislate in respect thereof, were transferred to the Provinces :— 

(i) Hospital fees, and fees received in respect of such education as, under section 

evghty-five (iii) of the South Africa Act, 1909, is within the jurisdiction of a 
Provincial Council. 

(ii) The duty payable under any law upon the takings of any instrument, machine, 
or contrivance (commonly known as totalizator) by the licensee thereof. 

(iii) Auction dues. 

(iv) Licences required for dogs outside urban areas; licences to take, catch, or 
kill game, fish or other animals; licences to pick or sell wild flowers. 

(v) All other payments in respect of licences save such as are mentioned in sections 
thirteen and fifteen of this Act, required for the carrying on or exercise of any 
trade, business, calling, vocation or profession. 

(vi) Miscellaneous receipts connected with matters entrusted to a Province. 

(vii) Liquor licences (under Act No. 5 of 1922). 


Lezislative provision has been made in a series of Financial Relations Acts for trans- 
ferring to the Provinces the administration of the following additional matters and the 
power to legislate in regard thereto :-— , 

(i) The destruction of noxious weeds and vermin and the registration and control 
of dogs, outside the area of jurisdiction of any municipal or local authority 
which has powers by law or by-law in respect of such destruction, registration 
or control. 

(ii) The experimental cultivation of sugar, tea, and vines, save in so far as it con- 
cerns the administration of laws or regulations relating to plant diseases. 

(iii) The provision of grants in respect of agricultural and kindred societies, other 
than societies registered under any law. 

fiv) The administration of libraries, museums, art galleries, herbaria and botanic 
gardens, except the South African Library, Museum, and Art Gallery, Cape 
Town, and the Government Library and Transvaal Museum, Pretoria. 

(v) The control and management of such places upon Crown Land as the Governor- 
General may reserve as being places of public resort, of public recreation, or 
of historical or scientific interest. 

(vi) The administration cf cemeteries and casualty wards. 

(vii) The distribution of poor relief. 

(viii) The regulation of the hours of opening and closing of shops and the restriction 
of hours of work of shop assistants. 

(ix) The administration of the Labour Coionies Act, 1909 (Cape of Good Hope), in 
so far as it relates to industrial institutions. 

(x) The establishment and administration of townships. 

(xi) The licensing and control of vehicles and of any other conveyances or means 
of transport whatsoever using those roads and bridges which under paragraph 
(viii) of section eighty-fixe of the South Africa Act, 1909, are matters as to which 
a Provincial Council may make Ordinances, and of the drivers of any such 
vehicles or means of conveyance or transport. 

(mi) The regulation of horse-racing and betting within the Province and the licensing 
of any instrument, machine or contrivance. commonly known as a totalizator, 
and the imposition of duty in respect. of the takings thereof. upon the licensees. 

(xiii) The licensing, regulation, and control of places of amusement and recreation 
within the Province and the imposition of a duty upon the licensee in respect 
of the takines thereat or of a charge based upon the payments for admission 
thereto; and the contro! and regulation of posters, pictures, and advertisements 
in that connection. 


Ia the Financial Relations Act Further Extension Act, No. 5 of 1921, it is laid 
down that — 

(i) a Provincial Council shall not have power to make an ordinance which imposes 

direct taxation in respect of the product of, or the incomes and profits derived 
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from, any mining operations or in respect of rights in or to mines or minerals, 
and any such ordinance which was in operation in any Province on the 31st 
March 1921, was, in terms of the Act to cease to be in operation on the expiry 
of the 3lst March, 1922; 

(ii) a Provincial Council shall not have power to make an ordinance imposing direct 
taxation on natives unless the ordinance also imposes taxation at a like rate 
and with like incidence on persons other than natives, or to make an ordinance 
imposing direct taxation within the Province on persons or habitations, unless 
it is provided that in so far as such taxation is payable to any natives, an 
abatement shall be granted to him equal to the amount payable by him to the 
Union Government by way of similar taxation.* 


Any ordinance made by a Provincial Council has effect in and for the Province as long 
and as far as it is not repugnant to any Act of Parliament. Assent to ordinances passed 
by a Provincial Council must be obtained from the Governor-General-in-Council (Section 90 
of the South Africa Act), Provincial Councils may recommend to Parliament the passing 
of any law relating to any matter in respect of which Councils are not competent to make 
ordinances. A Provincial Revenue Fund is constituted in favour of each Provincial Council. 


3. Members of the Provincial Councils.—The following list gives the name of the member 
representing each Provincial electoral. division together with the name of such division :— 


MEMBERS OF THE PROVINCIAL SOUNCILS. 
(i) hes oh Good ee 


1, das al a he Se tab Mae ie Melia 


Blectoral Division. Name of Member. Electoral Division. Name of Member. 


a a er ED | SN 











Bac » 


\, 
BAN Vern s aioe sss |) W. H. Pigott. r ACIS MNIGM ds ee ao si) ove J. I. Mann. 
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Abert and Aliwal..... | L. J. Steytler. THIGHS DEERE: ete le oe eisierarene A, Palmer. 
BETTY: | aia ees ieevare ss HO ROU: MralmesDsUryiee se < esere secs | J. A. Smuts. 
Beaconsfield........... | Hon. W. Koss, Namaqualand......... | C. A. Lagesen, 
Beaufort West........ G. P. Steyn. PO Wie MG. aleis cat eras aite et: ob ak Garce. 
Bechuanaland......... 1 P.wJ. du Plessis. Oudtshoorn... .. e625 J. E. Potgieter, 
POLAT is Sis ce + See : | Capt. J. C. Morison. PRN ayscqic stoieens sects -- | D. Retief. 
RIECOM xo Ancidite saves « A | J. 2: le Rotix: i Pigetherg ice cies as cee P. J. van Zyl. 
Calvinia... Sake ase oe W. P. Louw. | Port Elizabeth (Central) | M. Gumpert. 
Cape Town (Castle)... . | J. D. Cartwright. ! Port Elizabeth (S-West) | E. R. MclIlwraith. 
Cape Town (Central). . ‘ H. G. Legg. Vw ETCS RAG saab see eregesaie . | 8S. S. Grove. 
Cape Town (Gardens). | W. H. Low. | QueenstOWwNn..:. 2.00. W. F. de Wet. 
Cape Town (Harbour).. | ¢. M. Gibbs. | Riversdale. ......0 ... | H. Muller. 
COLES... 6 case ccccecees | Muller, ' Rondebosch..... dels ced en ee OU y,. 
WOlOSUETE cei. 2 00s F. J. du Toit. PA SAAT ATR oe as she acai aeieds BOMax. 
SMOUCKY tice ss s+» Vacant. bi MS OMICTSEbiniiece v cverelelelarsiate } L. J. Vosloo. 
East London...... «ee. | Rev. H. Thompson. |} South Peninsula.....:.. | A. J. Chiappini. 
Fort Beaufort....... A te Sheppard, FASLOLENDOSCH faesacce enters J. Rawbone. 
George...........++»-. | H. D. van Huyssteen.}; Swellendam...... oomee tide D. Albertyn. 
Graaff-Reinet.......... K. Bremer. | Tembuland............ A. O. B. Payn. 
WSTIQUMIHDE os cis cs ss . 43. J. Malherbe. |- Three ‘Kivers.......... | J. T. Harvey. 
Hope Town....... eee» | C. P. Mathewson. | Uitemia ges ticscc.es calevele J. J. H. Bellingan. 

“ Fhumamsdorp. 0s...) . G. F. Zondagh. |. Mictoria, West...) as C. H. Geldenhuys. 
Keim benleyso. eee. sc 3. W. Gasson. Wodehouse............ 8. C. J. van Niekerk. 
King William’s Town.. | F. Ginsberg. te WMendsteals. i... sae case Dr. A. Abdurahman, 

l "Worcester. ......d0006 W. J. de Wet. 
) 
(ii) Natal. 
Blectoral Division. Name of Member. | Klectoral Division. . Name of Member. 
| i 
ebb. ee ee eee + Shed Os) ave 

POUNGEG yasly creietatele cewiese J. Dyson. | Pietermaritzburg (Weat). | J. McAuslin. 
Durban (Berea Road)... ink F. J, Fahey. | Se ter pat (Zwart- | A. J. MeGibbon. 
Durban (Congella)...... | J. H. Nicolson. | kop Valley) 

Durban (Essenwood ean | W. A. D. Russel. | Stamford Hilli. 27... a F, C. Hollander. 
Durban A ele ae | J. W. Coleman. PRAT TIM ILO. oceits,-ch Gpattcte alt later ary i Capt. TL. Byron. 
Durban (Print).. .. | A. H. Havcock. iy LieBeRT eyo as fe ue ts. oe ©. °L. Dund: 
Durban (Tollgate).. CPP coc ' A. EB. Green. Hh MRSA IOUS Aavcrictere crate sw cle'e | G. T. van og a 
Durban (West Street)... | J. P. Whyte. Hee UTED ZANE RV oy 2 retusa + sha | Bt.-Col. J. F. Reth: 

EXO POEs. bate tees 5 .. | Maj. W. Comrie. i re an. 
Ladysmith...... pata’ H 1D, Sparks. HMPA EMO OIL. Re sisau a's eis iee eit | P. J. Wessels. 

Melinoth... io cumies sane | J. F. Muller. | Victoria County........ | re ¥ Clarkson. 

yNewcnstle... : cakes | G. Langley. He VEVHGIG ASS 5 wtete este te 4 . | C. J. van-der Merwe. 

North Coast. ....50.004. i ot H. Hulett. WVLOSREM Sc cis c5 coun W. P. Bawden. 
Pietermaritzburg { Bast). |W . Cox. : 





hi é 
us * * The direct taxation ot natives by ebvinplal Councils we Chto iartdmaahin’ prohilsitad by Act 
Oa ol 922, 
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(iii) Transvaal. 




















} 

Wlectoral Division. | Name of Member. Electoral Division. Name of Member. 
Barberton: ce. ee oes | J. P. Jooste. Pietersburg ..sc ee. eee C. Hofmeyr. 
Benoni, 22. Be eee oe I. Kuper. Potchefstroom. 4.1.28 o2 B. D. Pienaar. 
Bethali ccs ee ae ee N. Smith. Pretoria (Central)...... A. Davis. 
Bezuidenhout.......... | @. H. Kretzschmar. Pretoria (East).......- ir J. G. van Boe- 
BOKSDUTE. cn os ee ee E. Goodman. | schoeten 
Brakpanvacscee ec eee R. V. Acton. | Pretoria (North)....... H. Oost. 
Christiana..... ah jw ate H. H. Moll. | Pretoria (South). sc. J. F. Ludorf. 
Commissioner Street Je As Clark | Pretoria (West)........ J. Ramsay. 
DONVEL: cee skies eieke shetere H. Wilson. Roodepoort:.-..... 05 ve N. Toomey. 
Mrmelo. ke pee G | W, A, Joubert. |. Rustenburoye.. .sicee | J. A. du Plessis 
Fordsburg.24 00. oon M. J. Green. \  SDPLiINge eee se leary W. A. Jessop 
Germiston.. $2.0. .05.5 > | 8. sy van Lingen. Standertone..... sees P. B. du Plessis. 
Heidelberg............ | F. W. R. Robertson. Trovevillers Gor teu te G. A. Hay. 
Hospitalix ee cay cist aee i Je Weightman. Lurtionteln, os. 02% +6 sie C. A. Hadley. 
Jeppes.. | J. Wilson. Ventersdorp........... T. C. Stoffberg. 
Johannesburg North... | G. I. J. Theron | > Von? Brandis '3\. «4a. W. H. Stucke. 
Relerksdorp. es ote pees Dwh.eH, lemming. wii Vv rededorps.et eet cee | Rev. B. R. Hattingh. 
Krugersdorp........... : 8S. J. de Swardt. | Wakkerstroom......... | G. Maasdorp. 
Mangiaarte 23 oy6.ases | G. Hills is) Waterberg. ¢.netas iene B. H. Schonken. 
Lichtenburg........... | D. G. v. d. Merwe Ly WIGDADK 3c . cyaem ecu y ne C. A. van Niekerk. 
HOSUEIE sk eee eke ere C. H. Mostert. | Witwatersberg......... P. W. A. Mulder. 
isydenburg.....-....%. E. de Souza. | Wolmaransstad........ N. P. Fourie. 
Marico.. Sie. bias Mh, SVL le Ve Wonderboom.......... | Dr. H. Reitz. 
Middelburg. CONE es ak oe | ©. J. Coetzee. Le ae CONEEG, baits «ab cana H. J. Lamb. 
PArktOWNssceu ae | J. KF. Brown, C.M.G. | » Zoutpansberg.......... | W. Vorster. 











(iv) Orange Free State. 





Electoral Division. Name of Member. | Electoral Division. Name of Member. 
i 

Bethlehem............. DD. J. J. Malan. Kroonstad (East)....... | J. G. Vorster. 
Bloemfontein District... |.J. J. P. Vermaa‘. || Kroonstad (West)...... | B. F. Rheeder. 
Bloemfontein (East).... J. H. Beyers. Ladybrang.; .2. 2 sae oe J. F. van Zyl. 
Bloemfontein (West).... | P. J. v. B. Faure | Lingleypncee sn scene Male Dr. D. G. Conradie. 
BOshOL. Rae ee es GP. uote | Parise seh eee G. F. de Villiers. 
POMENDIN ss 5. ajo oe Rae | J. O. D. du Toit, |} “Rouxville,.... «0s» Ges as H. F. de Wet. 
Wauresmith’. cx sale ce Fo. fc) Ve alle oe Galt, | Senekal. oc. 26 santero | A. H. Lamprecht. 
Fieksburg,... sc: .5 és ses | D. J. de Villiers. || Thaba *Nchu......... «| EF... Di, Gn ene 
Hrankiorty scam eee oes | P. J. Schubart. i) Virede. caine» see ee eae Cc. F. H. Meintjes. 
Harrismith, 55 vem sec ee | C. H. Ochse. || Vredefort....s-sccsstes 8. Cilliers. 
Heilbron..............- _M. J. Vermeulen. Wepener........-.+ *... | N. G. M. Hoffmann. 
Hoopstadiecs seescen oe | §. J. Theron. i Winburg jr. s ces eee ae P. G. Steyn. 
Jacohedal 3. se es J. A. D. Serfontein. |} 








4. Provincial Ordinances.—Particulars of ordinances passed by the several Provincia! 
Councils in recent years to the latest available date in each case are given below 
(Appropriation Ordinances are excluded). For the years preceding those specified hereundes 
reference should be made to previous issues of this Year Book. 


PROVINCIAL ORDINANGES. 
(i) Cape of Good Hope. 


—— tS 


No. 


of 


Ordinance. 


No. of 


Title. Ordinance. 


Title. 


1921. 

8. Education (Payment of School Fees). 

4. Payment of Subsidies. 

5. Consolidated Education. 

7. Provincial Immovable Property Tax. 

8. Betting Regulation and Taxation. 

9. Licences (Further Amendment). 

10. Village Management Boards. 

11. Local Boards. 

12. Provincial Professional Tax. 

13. Cape Municipal Law Amendment. 

14. Divisional Councils and Roads (Further 
Amendment). 

15. Electric Power (Amendment). 

i7. George (High School). 

18, Cango Caves. 


1921—contd. 


24. Cape Municipal (Amendment). 

25. Village Management Boards (Amendment). 

26. Motor Car (Amendment). 

27. Nieuwoudtville Public School. 

28. Graaff-Reinet Schools. 

29. Licences Amendment (Further . 
ment). 

30. City of Cape Town (Municipal). 

31. Cape Hospitals and Charitable Institutions 
(Further Amendment). 


1922. 
2. Divisional Councils and Roads (Amend- 


ment). 
Motor Car (Amendment). 


Amend- 


19. Valuation (further Amendment). oe 

20. Hankey Commonage. 4. Provincial Immovable Property Tax. 

21. Nurses’ Salaries and Pensions (Further 5. Valuation (further Amendment). 
Amendment). , 6. Payment of Subsidies. 

22. Provincial Crayfish Canning Profits Tax. 7. Liquor Licences. 

23. Poor Relief and Charitable Institutions 10. Education (Supply of Books and Requi- 


(Payment of Subsidies). 


sites). 
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(ii) Natal. 


No. of No. of 
Ordinance. Title. Ordinance. Title. 
1922. 
1921. Secondary Schools. 


3. Shop Hours Amendment. of Proof. 
4. The Local Advisory Committees. 
7) 


. The Villages Water Supply and Public 


Rural Dealers’ Licensing.* 


4, 
5. By-laws and Regulations, Tl acilitation 
6. 
7. Township Franchise.* 


Works. 9. Grey’s Hospital. 

6. To Increase the Tax on Dogs. 10. Estcourt Market Square. 

7. To Increase the Tax upon the Use of 11. Durban Corporation Financial and Addi- 
Totalisators. tional Powers. 

8. The Motor Car. 12. Ladysmith Additional Loans. 

9. Rural Dealers’ Licensing.* 13. Dundee Loan (Amendment). 

11. Township Franchise.* 14. Durban Town Council Additional Powers. 

12. The Entertainments Duty Amendment. 15. Rural Licences Regulation. 

13. The Land Sales and Auction Duties. 16. South Shepstone Square and Streets. 


17. Racing and Setting. 
* Assent Reserved. 


(iit) Transvaal. 


1921. 1922. 
4. Horse Racing and Betting Restriction 5. Betting (Amendment). 
Amendment. 6. Horse Racing and Betting Restriction 
5. Licensing of Bookmakers and Taxation (Amendment). 
Amendment. 7. Registration and Control of Dogs (Amend- 
6. Betting Taxation Amendment. ment). 
ie Voll Tax: 8. Employers’ Tax. 
9. Local Authorities Rating (Agricultural) 9. Poll Tax (Amendment). 
Amendment. - 10. Pension. 
10. Fish Preservation. | 13. Shop Hours (Witwatersrand and Pretoria). 
12. Local Government Amendment. 14, Pounds (Amendment). 
« 
(iv) Orange Free State. 
192i. 1922-—contd. 
4, Legalization. | 
5. Roads (Further Amendment). 6. Entertainment Tax and Licensing (Further 
6. Entertainment Tax and Licences Amend- Amendment). 
ment. L 7. Motor Car (Amendment). 
7. Dogs. 8. Licences Consolidation (Amendment). 
8. Wheel Tax and Koad Board Consslidation. 9, Education Laws Consolidation (Amend- 
9. Additional Wheel Tax. | ment). 
10, Vermin Destruction (Further Amendment). 10. Wheel Tax and Roads (Amendment}. 
11. Education Tax. 11. Local Government (Further Amendment). 
12. Ramblers Loan Guarantee. 12, EHducation Tax (Amendment). 
13. ‘Teachers’ Pensions and Gratuity Amend- 13. Wool Auctions. 
ment. 14. Entertainment Tax and Licences (Further 
14. Garne Protection Amendment. Amendment). 
15. Licences Consolidation. 15. Local Government (Further Amendment). 
16. Local Government Further Amendment. 17. Education Tax (Further Amendment). 
18. Municipal and Church Councils. 
{922 19. Wheel Tax and Road Board (Further 
4. Hospitals and Charitable Institutions Amendment). 
(Amendment). 20. Liquor Licences. 
5. Teachers’ Pensions (Amendment). 21. Betting Restriction. 


§ 6. Miscellaneous. 


A. Navat. DockyarpDs (SIMONSTOWN). 


The headquarters of the Africa Naval Station are established at Simonstown, where 
extensive dockyards (including a large graving dock) have been formed for Admiralty 
purposes. The buildings belonging to the station provide a ful] equipment of naval offices, 
stores, and workshops, and a hospital. The tidal basin has an area of 28} acres. The 
graving dock—known as the Selborne Dock—is 780 feet long, 94 feet wide, and has a depth 
over sill of 34 feet 5 inches (high water ordinary neap tides). 

The dock and dockyard are available, on application to the Captain-in-Charge, Simons- 
town, for the docking and repairs of merchant ships, provided that the facilities desired 
are not available at the time elsewhere in Union waters, and that men-of-war have priority. 


B. Royat OBSERVATORY, CAPE ‘loOwN. 


The Royal Observatory at Cape Town was instituted by an Order-in-Council, dated 
the 2Uth October, 1820, as the result of a memorial presented by the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty. The present buildings erected on grounds covering twenty-seven acres 
consist of the Meridian Observatory and ten other detached observatories for use with 
various instruments ; together with residences for the staff and other necessary buildings. 
The following instruments form the present equipment :— 

(i) A transit circle. 
(ii) A reversible transit circle. 
(iii) The McClean telescope (anerture 24 inches). 
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(iv) Two equatorials (7 inches and 6 inches aperture) each with Repsold micrometer. 
(v) A heliometer (7 inches aperture). ‘ 

(vi) A theodolite (3 feet diameter). 
(vii) A zenith telescope (4 inches aperture). 
(viii) A photo-heliograph. 
(ix) A photographic telescope (13 inches aperture), and other physical, meteorological 
and geodetic apparatus. 
The following are the names of H.M. Astronomers from the date of institution :— 


1820—Rev. F. Fallows. 
1832—Thos. Henderson. 
1833—Sir Thos. Maclear. 


1870—K. J. Stone. 
1879-—Sir David Gill, K.C.B. 
1907—S. S. Hough, M.A., F.R.S. 


The names of Maclear and Gill are intimately associated with the most important 
geodetic operations carried out in South Africa. 


The observatory is under the control of the Admiralty and, in addition to carrying 
out its original task of observing southern stars for the purpose of assisting navigation, 
has developed into one of the chief observatories of the world. The fundamental instru- 
ment is the transit circle, which is used for accurate determinations of positions of stars 
and incidentally. for giving South African Standard Time throughout the Cape Province. 
Special time signals are also sent daily to the various ports, and every evening a wireless 
time signal is transmitted to ships at sea through the medium of the wireless station at 
Slangkop. It was at the Cape Observatory that the idea of employing the telescope for 
the determination of accurate star positions by means of stellar photography first took 
practical shape in 1882. The development of this resulted in (i) the Cape Photographic 
Durchmusterung, a photographic catalogue of nearly 400,000 stars and (ii) the international 
survey of the heavens, in which many of the principal observatories of the world are 
co-operating. The Cape contribution to the Carte du Ciel is a catalogue of about half a 
million stars. The Victoria telescope is used for the spectroscopic determination of the 
motions of stars in the line of sight. It has also afforded a further determination of the 
solar parallax, confirming previous Cape results derived by older methods for this most 
important astronomical constant. Observation of comets, of occultations of stars by the 
moon, and heliometer observations of planets are undertaken regularly. Photographs 
of the sun and meteorological observations are also taken and a continuous record of 
earthquakes is obtained on the seismograph. 


The staff is constituted as follows :— 


H.M. Astronomer...... .. S. S. Hough, M.A., F.R.S. 

Chief Assistant..... debit Ds, LB CoS e EU tae 

Assistants. Wie ness J. Lunt, D.Se.; W. H. Cox; R. Woodgate. 
BOCTBEMIYs vannemreepics <0 A. Pilling, B.A. 


There are also seven junior assistants and five temporary clerks, three artificers and 
a carpenter; with three Kroomen, detached from H.M. Naval Yard. 


(*. UNIoN GOVERNMENT COMMISSIONS OF ENQUIRY, ETC. 


The following table gives particulars of the principal Commissions of Enquiry and 
kindred bodies, appointed by the Union Government in recent years, which submitted 
their reports during the financial year 1921~22 and thereafter or which were still in session 
at the date of publication of this Year Book. References to Commissions which had com- 
pleted their work before the year mentioned will be found in earlier issues of this Year 
Book (Nos. 2 to 5). Figures relating to the cost of maintenance are given to the latest 
possible date, as shown in the Jast column of the table. A summary table giving the total 
cost of Commissions for a series of years will be found in Chapter XXIV. 


PARTICULARS OF RECENT UNION GOVERNMENT COMMISSIONS. 
| Cost of 


Maintenance 
(to 3173/22). 


Date of 


Description. : 
: ares Appointment. 


Date of Report. 
| 


£ 





A.—ADMILNISTRATION, 
Delimitation Commission No. 4......... 
Chairman: Sir A. W. Mason. 
Provincial Finances Commission......... 
Chairman: W. D. Baxter. 


B.—SOCIAL MATTERS. 
Unemployment Commission............. 
Chairman: H. L. Lindsay. 


December, 1922 


September, 1922 — 


' September, 1920 mere a May, : 8,927 
. Final "Report, 
May, 1922. 





"gl 
we 
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PARTICULARS OF RECENT UNION GOVERNMENT riehedsoesae ee mba sesh 





} 
' 1 | 








| | Cost of 
Ly) ct | Date of | : : 
Sseription. | " ° 7 | ate o LeMORt., | Ma OT ANCce 
Deseriptic | Appointment. | Date of Report giclee 
Wis anh die V ONT Ay ore 3 : ‘ 
C.—INDUSTRIES AND COMMERCE— van £ 
' GHNERAL. : 
Grading and fot of Coal for Export.. | October, 1920 | July, 1921 1,030 
Chairman: Sir R. N. Kotze, Kt. 
Sugar Industry in Natal UA Sacre talial Store, tonet ois December, 1921 Mary, 1922 1,328 
Chairman: W. D. Baxter. es 
WOME UREUOOMMEIULER ¢ iecin cs cn cade mse ses January, 1923 — | a 
Chairman: Dr. H. J. van der Bijl. 
D.—MINING INDUSTRY. | 
Miners’ Phthisis Commission No. 38... September, 1920 April, 1921 | 3,059 
is Lye The Hon. Mr. Justice de | 
1 | { { 
Mining Industry Board... ' Mareh, 1922. .) September, 1922 126 
Chairman : Sir W.H. Solomon, K.CS. is 
K.C.M.G. | 
Martial Law Commission......,........ April, 1922 | September, 1922 | -- 


Chairman: Sir T. L. Graham, K.C. 


E.—NATIVE AND ASIATIC AFFAIRS. 
Native Pass Laws Committes........... | January, 1920 {| March, 1920. | — 
Chairman: Lieut.-Col. G. A. Godley, (Issued 
C.B.E. | , February, 1923) 
Commission of Inquiry : : Native Dis- August, 1921 — — 
affection, “* Israelite ’ Movement, and | | 
Native Religious Bodies 
Chairman : Senator the Hon..A. W. SG shale 
D.Sc., F.R.A.S. | 
Commission of Inquiry: Rebellion of the July, 1922 | Mareh, 1923 ~~ 
Bondelzwarts, South West-Africa 
Chairman : Alex. W. Roberts. 


F.—MISCELLANEOWS. 


Drought Investigation Commission...... fee Digenkes 1920 } Interim, 4,670 
Chairman: H, S. du Toit. br dune; 1922 | 
SUINVGA! WOIMITNSSION.. ccs cw hes oe be es ole avis | January, 1921 July, 1921 1,284 


Chairman: Sir J. C. Bes attie, D.Se., | 
F.R.S.B., A.MLLE.E 


Cumrency Conference... 0. eee eles , October, 1921. | May, 1922 ) — 
' Chairman: W. H. Clegg. 
Egg Export Commission............... January, 1922 | June, 1922 ~- 
Chairman: A. H. Harrison. 
Leakage of Certain Official Information | August, 1922 | — | —— 
Commissioner: O. W. Staten. 
Alluvial Diamond Diggings in Western 1922 — — 
Transvaal | | 


Chairman: Col. T. M. Davidson, M.C. 





D.—REPRESENTATION OF THE UNION GOVERNMENT IN UNITED Kinapom 
: AND EUROPE. 

(i) Phe High Commissioner in London and Principal Subsidiary Officers.—The Office 
of * High Commissioner for the Union of South Africa ” in the United Kingdom was created 
by Act No. 3 of 1911. ‘The first occupant of the post was Sir Richard Solomon, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., K.C.V.0., who, on his decease in 1914, was succeeded by the Right Hon. W. P. 
Schreiner, P.C., C.M.G., K.C. On the death of the latter in June, 1919, Mr. (now Sir) 
Reginald Blankenberg, the Secretary to the High Commissioner’s Office, acted as High 
Commissioner until the appointment, in April, 1921, of Sir Edgar Harris Walton, K.C.M.G., 
the present High Commissioner. 

The principal sub-officers attached to the High Commissioner’s office are: The Union 
Trade Commissioner and the Commissioner of Commerce on the Continent of Europe (for 
Resins of whom see Chapter XX), the Publicity Agent and the Adviser on Land 

ettlement. 


OFFICE OF HIGH COMMISSIONER IN LONDON—GHIEF OFFICERS. 
BEML USC oo, Or te sewn neh Candies oe Ol Ak. A, ) Blankenberg, cs... E. 
Trade Commissioner.........+.....+...... A. Canham. 
Commissioner of Commerce on Continent of 
MEELEOR REG OC aie o cis WEY 8! dhs aint ose aot Karl A. Spilhaus. 
The offices of the High Commissioner are in Trafalgar Square, London, W.C. 2. The 
Commissioner of Commerce on the Continent of Europe has his headquarters in Rotterdam, 
(ii) The Publicity Agent's Branch.—The Government, recognizing the necessity for 
making more widely known the agricultural and industrial potentialities and the natura! 
resources and attractions of South “Africa, has entrusted to the Administration of the South 
African Railways and Harbours the organization and development of an overseas publicity 
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campaign. In addition to funds provided by the Government, substantial financial support 
has been given to the scheme by municipalities, public companies, and other interested 
bodies. A Publicity Agent has been permanently appointed to the office of the High Com- 
missioner for the Union of South Africa, Trafalgar Square, London. As a result of these 
activities it is known that a number of persons, possessed of considerable capital, have 
migrated to South Africa, principally with the expressed intention of engaging in agricul- 
tural pursuits. A further result has been to stimulate interest in South Africa as a tourist 
resort. From the increasing number of visitors to the country it is evident that South 
Africa’s novelty and varied scenic attractions are growing rapidly in popularity with those 
who have leisure for lengthy travel tours. 


E.—AGENCY OF THE UNION GOVERNMENT ArT LOURENCO MARQUES. 
Union Acgent: A. T. Lone, C.B.E. 


The inevitably close connection existing commercially and in numerous official ways 
between the Union and the neighbouring Portuguese colony of the Province of Mozambique 
renders it necessary to maintain at Lourenco Marques an Agency of the Union Government 
which directly represents all Union Government departments in their relations with the 
Portuguese authorities, and relieves the British Consulate of functions previously executed 
by the latter. In the absence of the British Consul-General, the Union Agent acts as 
Vice-Consul, The Agency is also available to the general public in the Union as a source 
of commercial and similar intelligence regarding the Province. 

Destitute subjects of the Union are taken charge of by the Agency and either relieved 
or repatriated. In connection with the native labour supply of the Transvaal, nearly 6,000 
Portuguese natives passed through the agency during 1921, on their way to the Witwaters- 
rand. The Union Agent is in liaison with the Union and Portuguese Criminal Investigation 
Departments. The Union Agency (subject to the Controller of Imports and Exports for 
the Union) deals entirely with the control of exports to Portuguese East Africa, and with 
the export through Delagoa Bay of Union coal—an important item, and one which is 
rigidly supervised. At the end of 1921 the system of permits for the export of goods from 
the Union to Mozambique was abolished. 

An Immigration Office for the Union and a Union Customs establishment also exist at 
Lourenco Marques, in order to eliminate delays which could not be avoided if all business 
had to be transacted at the Border station of Komatipoort. During 1921 nearly 2,000 
Asiatics and a large number of Europeans were dealt with. Weekly health statistics are 
furnished to the Union and Portuguese authorities. 


F.—Consvuts oF FOREIGN COUNTRIES IN THE UNION. 


Country and Rank. Name. Station. 


Argentine Republic— 


Constl-General; ..¢5uc.bsm alee Ww. MacCarthy .... Cape Town. 


Acting Consul-General......... ‘Senor Don Manuel de la | Cape Town. ° 
Escosura y Fuertes. | 
Constlar-Apent.s. va. belwawhe & |. Adolfo Seilingos, ciate +4 + Sh <3 | Cape Town. 
Mace. COMB iL. Ks \.sxistetce ahi ete Y Ho Bowers ai). 26h eee: «oe | Port Elizabeth. 
WEGecOONSU ee el. runtime ree | ialox, oDeyie: <¢)7ceeeee s,m ; Durban. 
Belgium— . 
Consul-General................ | G1Stadler; jeieaxpygaaes . «cee _ Johannesburg. 
Vice-Consulssashiky Pooh vied ire | Leon: Genis) isk vie et. . See _ Johannesburg. 
Second: -Vice-Oonstlie. dai i. val | T. Snyers......,...0.2....... 1 JOnSieS Dum 
Acting. Consilagen sik nr. der « | MaroolGallét,csmeehas « .. sae Cape Town. 
Vice-Gonsul.<pi5 aig eiete » Gores | EL, As) Nothard Jorae. gas igen _ East London. 
Vice-COnkUL.+ > uaa s din 5 | W. MacFarlane............... | Port Elizabeth. 
Constlhs 22's sie 0/08 sree gas 52 +8 alli: Eke LOA eee ee aie eee | Durban. 
fon. Comsgh S05 yay ae eae se | Dr. A. M. Hevmans.......... | Pretoria. 
ton,” Consil: Soee eae cals ss | I. H. Haarburger............. | Bloemfontem) 
Vice-Conaulc., caistcasemebn ie Fy ae | Asp GP DOvRame C2. oo. _ Johannesburg. 
Brazil— | 
Consul. 0a sheets alee Pees Ss A, de-Sabota dima... 20. ete | Cape Town. 
Goris 085, Sr ae eae ire Ralph ‘Cobhanze. ... 02s. eee _ Durban. 
onbud. Oe TSN laa Crt oe Of’ Messkeg Tolan ee sn eee | Johannesburg. 
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F,--CONSULS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES IN THE UNION—continued. 
] 
Country and Rank. | Name. Station. 
| 

Chile— | 

Melr Pere ot Cares sc ce os 45 Pee META A, Us ece ey Scie s Johannesburg 
(transferred 

‘China— | -from Durban). 
Consul-General..............0 Liu Ngai..... Veveseeracs Johannesburg. 

Denmark— | 
0 rn serene Julius Otto Jeppe............ | Cape Town. 
WIERECONISUL, oes 0c e eave aie Fete Gre LGPRON corn t ss tee e ca oe | Port Elizabeth. 
RMMMMAIEISUL. 000 cba ee cece ces PeMoer ye lenimorces. +6. eet ale | East London. 
Hon. Consul........ Oy Ua err eee Sir George Albu, Bart......... | Johannesburg. 
BREE is cia tas oss s Sete ee Grae. | Carl Ludwig Storm.......... ; | Durban. 

Finland— | 
si) 2p yh era FAC ae cd POOLLDBIATS Cuba's) e wis" bc se'e: oh , Cape Town. 
TEOPRUV ACC MOONBUL. 65.0 2s eee ey die HiegeViled Ga IS ELLIOBOIN® « cots lela: 9 | Johannesburg. 
PPCeeOGAPONSUL. ... kee sie | N. Meyer..-....-........--45 | Durban. 

France— : 

Consul- aca es See a ae | L. de Francqueville........... _ Johannesburg 

, and Pretoria. 
OTA a | ME eeSnzoree ey dane d ' Cape Town. 
DourmlaricAgent,.......2..-56. Hee MCAT dean ONL yt ah a oa | Port Elizabeth. 
Consular Agent..::........00. ) son Carrington... ee + sss 5s | East London. 
Consular Agent......./......6. Pe gO Ac iesids hea scene | Simonstown. 
eT OTEMEEE, «o's site's ee a ee PEL PATINODC sia! ses's's6' ... | Durban. 
ees ot i os eat ee, CREOVER. Salen ieietotes dete s | Johannesburg. 
Sood gh) SS Rae POMP PEAt OZ Gs. delay ne ss ee seta | Cape Town. 

Germany— | 
Cipeulcereral......... ese ease ee ALR a | Pretoria. 
BOSS) a Ee LES CHDOTS Wa. 6 we ene os oy S's | Pretoria. 
ou a eae Dre ert. Se OTOM ADIs. ess ares | Cape Town. 

Greece— | 
COMsubisameral....-......+-..> sulige OL EDPOr.. 4. f+ eee ses « | Cape Town. 
Consul. . ite... vves. | Smile Nathan, MLL.A. .., | Johannesburg. 

Italy— | 
COMAUIretetal, os... eae o's | Cavaliere Natale Labia........ | Cape Town. 
Hon. Vice-Consul.............. bitsy Ete ABEEOD, divas ciercls = ot siaie» | Cape Town. 
Consuimgeapent................ | Alexander Keith.............. | Port Elizabeth. 
Vice-Ceeitee cos en ek ec eee ee Ass tis) EVGTING a Pon 1 ah alee ais | Durban. 
MA ee C0, W. Giovanetti.,..... 0.55.65 | Pretoria. 
ViCO-OGiMIs = occ se cence es Sir David Harris, K.C.M.G., Kimberley. 

V.D., M.L.A. 
Vice-COmmmMMIN. 6 cus sss e aces ve Pee ele tery. 4 C)2 Es. Wy esc e 2 ks _ Johannesburg. 

Japan— 

Consul. ajar) <... ORR ES shh Se DCL ATISOSPLIIVL co lslig'e 4 'x'y ots «0 isis ¢ Cape Town. 

Liechtensteiners are under the 

protection of the Swiss Con- 
sulate. 

Luxemburg—Belgian Consular Officers 

are in charge of Luxemburg | 
interests, 

Netherlands— 
Consul-Generarcrnn nec lel, Pipe FETA) Lorenmtg:': 222th st | Pretoria. 
ODSUL | emt etn 9. 8.900, SPY MepeG, -Baervelates ioe | Johannesburg. 
Mice-Corisul tierra .t. ess oe PA van Sishont oy A ooo, - Pretoria. 
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Country and Rank. Name. Station. 
Vics-Consul 2), ene) eee ae J ORPONS iG oe reele e ...ee-- | Potchefstroom. 
Vieo-Qoneul. ¥). 29 ea hee eee Os; Pinatema <3. scte ee ee | Port Elizabeth. 
Vioa-Congul,. fis se ace eee ines He Hamilton: ss ¢5. otis vee ee East London. 
Conaml-acscsles ak arbre ee eee Oo J. A. de: Lange..se<sss 7525 _ Durban. 
Wana ca ckectich ciency chip righ ered I J. HAG. tem piraa this. a oe _ Bloemfontein. 
Consul 1g. 2\ehitkites ae oe Pee Dr. F. E. H. Groenman...... | Cape Town. 
Hon} Vice-Consuls: o- aces sa 0 6.05 aul, sLOODUYVD, & wane ccna oieee a eee | Cape Town. 

Norway— | 
Consul-General (with jurisdiction | J. G. J. Raeder.............. | Cape Town. 
over the Union) ) 
PSE in eee See fe Ee eee ee ee | Cape Town. 
Hon. Consul........ RnR ENT Ae od a We OS UGIOSON 5 Neiwice aeets _ Johannesburg. 
Hon. Vice-Consul:. ...s<s00=xm ° Con. : MOTNOE. tS a icieed see | Port Elizabeth. 
oni, Vice-Conanl; as. 40 .e ae Ty) HARTIOR. 06s opis ent _ East London. 
Hon. Vice-Consul.............. as, BY S900 WIE. tibetan: vee | Port Nolloth. 
tort, | COURT ite ee eee vk) < SP ATCRIIIG Say tint gaen cee | Durban. 
Hon,’ Vice-Consul,..52.. 0554.3 Det Went, SNIRINEET os ete hee he _ Pretoria. 
Peru— | 
Cousdl 5. cues ne emis ee ieee Je Go Romaleys's/2s\) itaao ee | Port Elizabeth. 
Portugal— ) 
Consul-General for Transvaal and | B. d’Alpoim.............. ... Johannesburg. 
Orange Free State 
Vice-(onmatay ts ca See cree ot tao _V. L. L. de Waegenaere...... Pretoria. 
Vioo-Comettye bcs faces kare ee Salmom Serwya, 220.25... sae _ Johannesburg. 
Consul-General at Cape Town... | Jose da Rocha Prista........ | Cape Town. 
Vice-Consul.. iss tesscon eet | Joao de Howorth............. _ Cape Town. 
Hon. Vice-Consul.............. W. MacFarlane. .... «uss ee _ Port Elizabeth. 
Vice-Gonstiliiss tse nivets ss siete oe W._H. Kitching... ... 5. oe _ Mossel Bay. 
Vice-Colsule.* aan se peaees aes |W. Runoiinan,)s5.4)...6 3 a - Simonstown. 
Wice-(jousti. a. oo sine vee HC. Pestpak,.s. 52. .00. cae | East London. 
POUIBUL: soa pa ete tee VY. E. Verdades de Faria...... | Durban. 
Hon. Vice-Consul...... Sion iets are | Edward Serruys.............. _ Durban. 
Hon. Consul....... PP BME Bea J. F. Ferreira... .ii+.s-0> cee | Johannesburg ~ 
Roumania— | | 
Hon. Consul-General.......... -, | dulitseJeppe,.: »: ..% 5 os cee | Cape Town. 
Siam— | / 
Consul-General......... eats HO: °®. Dagenen: ....:. 5.5. eee | Cape Town. 
| 
Spain— / 
PST. ne raamat Fike one ree Senor Don Manuel de la Escosura | Cape Town. 
y Fuertes | 
Consitl Sacer, tea ats are «ase aes De Pe FyALWALOs iss ace oe. See | Cape Town. 
Hon. Vice-Consul............6. Poa ASGLUEL wise’ tun ee Bon nie eee «: Port Elizabeth. 
Vi0e-Consnl ig antes tee wisp 9 see Dr. Albert Heymans.......... Pretoria. 
Vico-Consnlsiriccen Geers ss 35 Don. Mi: Torrente, «6 2is% » «nee Johannesburg. 
Vice-Cormsulss 24 scence + aes Alec.’ Remie...% o> cain cs « cutee Durban. 
Hon. Vice-Comsul.............. | Carlos Bothner............... Cape Town. 
Sweden— ) 
Consul-General............... C. G. H. Rosenlund.......... | Cape Town. 
Wice-Consul si 35\psa0% serene os D3) Ost hiizen. cstteea see Port Elizabeth. 
Vico-Consul set «shasta dia te eo BRiiG>Dent.35 seo kee. «sarc East London. 
Wice-Consul a4 eck eee To Wadnet. s,s. eee os seine Mossel Bay. 
Orbit oss «eet ee vie sie tle toda Vilhelm Hrykberg............. Johannesburg. 
Vioe-Consul: o..00++cccrsevesces C. R. MacGillivray .......... Johannesburg. 
W100-COng his rtterties Vie ee kere Axil SP CANEDOLIN sins aces <> ob Durban. 
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Country and Rank. Name. Station. 
| 
Switzerland— 
moting Consul. .\.5:.5:...... OA DOURBOR GC A ccs cee cscceces Cape Town. 
WON ete ne oie s's, «5 peels | M. Paul Pettavel............. Johannesburg. 
United States of America— ' 
Consul-General............. } A. A. Winslow............-5 Cape Town. 
WAGERS QS d se ee sss AH Cawston Jee este lt). 3 Cape Town, 
WIMONEG s <5 cers. es ce es COR PETS. 5s oe ie. Cape Town. 
MI OOTECI sos ett... ees Ge Weta enrages. 26. od ren Cape Town, 
ote La Ap rn i MiOMcSiBeliges. 2 0) ey sul. . Cape Town. 
We GnNE An atc Mies SUMS eS MA BD avisst MOG ik 08 Port Elizabeth. 
Consular Agent............. tre Coe tank eyes hh os Poe wax Kast London. 
Consular Agent............ tf AINE. Willige <se OLS ay. '3 Kimberley. 
OS al Oo all Ola J.) 8. Minter.\<.)..900% Pere trs| | Johannesburg. 
LTS os ed il iA RR AIS GPR HeDonsld.. io.) Wists 328 | Johannesburg. 
Ay SGN Cyl SR a Rie G. Lowansendsst iF... .cos06 Johannesburg. 
AMO MIAGH. sec we oe Os SHR Minter. OP Fel LGU Johannesburg. 
ERM a yi a 5 eo eb so EOP Buylay al so sei view OU Durban. 
POMEOUSUR Se ces ecw s ass PESOS EROO oh Grecian OE cig gS Durban. 
(a Va TL. RPA NATE: 408. i. es HES Port Elizabeth. 
OConsniar Avent, ............ AlN, Bichardt.oo7 2s. Gia ok Bloemfontein. 
Venezuela— 
OTST 2 an a a : | oP Advarevey. 21 Pht Ay. | Cape Town, 
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CHAPTER III. 
POPULATION. 


§ 1. Population of the Union. 


1. General.—The census taken in 1904 in each of the four Colonies which subsequently 
(in 1910) were incorporated in the Union was the first simultaneous census taken in 
South Africa. Table (i) hereunder gives the dates of the various censuses which have 
been taken in the states of South Africa now comprised in the Union; but, while 
comparisons are possible in respect of the numbers of the population of separate 
Provinces for earlier periods than 1904, full comparison is only possible in respect of the 
whole area of the Union for the years 1904, 1911, and 1921—1911 being the year in which the 
first Union census was taken; and for the year 1918 as to the European population only. 
The summaries of the population returns for the 1904 and subsequent censuses are given 
hereunder in tables (ii), (iii), and (iv); while the mean estimated population for the years. 
1910 to 1922 is shown in table (v). The returns of the 1918 census given in the tables do- 
not include persons absent from the Union on active service or for other purposes connected 
with the War. <A special absentee census was taken in respect of males under the Electoral 
Census Further Provision Act of 1918, simultaneously with the main census of the European 
population in the Union, and 28,312 persons were enumerated ; particulars of these will 
be found in Official Year Book No. 4. Attention is drawn to the fact that the figures shown. 
in table (vii) and subsequent tables in resepcet of the Asiatic and mixed and other coloured 
races for 1911 differ somewhat from those published in previous issues of the Year Book. 
This is due to a corrected race classification being adopted for the census of 1921, necessitating 
a slight adjustment of the 1911 figures for the purposes of comparison. 

The figures given in the tables of this chapter in respect of the third census of the 
Union taken 3rd May, 1921, are the final figures. It will be observed that the terms white 
population and coloured population used in previous issues of this book have now been 
changed to European population and non-European population respectively. Certain elements 
of the non-European population cannot in all cases be described as “coloured,” though the 
number of such is small. 


(i) DATE OF EACH CENSUS TAKEN IN THE UNION AND IN THE COLONIES AND 
STATES NOW COMPRISED WITHIN THE UNION. 








~ ae 
| Orange Free 



































r eer | rm ee ae 

Year. Cape. Natal. | l'ransyaal. State. Union. 
aS ae < te Pane 2 eas eas 
1865 ere | — | — — — 
SAM Tin cs Hxshen teste 7 Mai | _ | — / — 
MRE rains nnenkpe- satnes — | — — 31 Mar. | — 
TROUT: Ak Borie _ | a oa Apr? | 31 Mar. | so 
Td Lage tre cat pereS ene tee 5 Apr | 5 Apr. — — | — 
BON escanotconrenaa cas 17 Apr. ' 17 Apr. | 17 Apr. 17 Apr. — 
ME ak sty rcnaccxirtanw ace — — —- ! oo 7 May. 
5b DS UN tree a rd —- | / — | — 5 May.* 
TBS E sos ihn arena tees ~ --- | a — 3 May. 

; Se eee gM Roe ce _ | 
* Enropean Population only. 
(ii) CENSUSES OF 1904, 1911, 1918, AND 1921—GENERAL SUMMARY 
Pei ted A a __OF RESULTS. : 
= = — ao =--- = 
All Races. | European. Non-European. 
Year. | | ' 
| | : | \° 
Total. Male. | Female. Total. Male. | Female. Total. 
1904... | 5,175,824 | 635,117 481,689 | 1,116,806 | 2,047,118 2,011,900 | 4,059,018. 
1911... | 5,973,394 | 685,164 591,078 | 1,276,242 | 2,384,228 | 2,312,924 | 4,697,152 
1918... — | 728,866 | 692,915 | 1,421,781 | — | — — 
1921... | 6,928,580 4 782,035 | 737,453 | 1,519,488 | 2,754,957 | 2,654,135 | 5,409,092 
} | | 
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(iii) NON-EUROPEAN POPULATION OF THE AREA OF THE UNION (CENSUS), 
1904, AND OF THE UNION (CENSUS), 1911 AND 1921. 











































































































Total Non-European. | Bantu. Asiatic, Mixed and Other. 
| 
Year. | ae | i 
| Total, Male. Female. Male. Female. Male. | Female.|} Male, Female. 
1904 | 4,059,018 | 2,047,118 | 2,011,900 | 1,737,119 | 1,753,937 82,809 | 39,925 | 227,190 | 218,038 
1911 | 4,697,152 | 2,384,228 | 2,312,924 | 2,022,949 | 1,996,057 | 96,201 56,108 | 265,078 | 260,759 
1921 | 5,409,092 | 2,754,957 | 2,654,135 | 2,382,397 | 2,315,416 | 97,336 | 68,395 1275, 224 es 
(iv) POPULATION OF EACH PROVINCE OF THE UNION | CENSUS), 
1911, 1918 (EUROPEAN ONES i Bide 1921, 
ates: ; : einige bot) 
1911. | 1921. 
MUSISMiME.) OSE. ULE Lb, ‘yi 
Province. | Kuro- | European |  Non-European 
Non- pean, | All : mi uN 
| Huropean.! puropean. Races. ] | | 

| Male. | Female. | Male. | Female. 

| 

Me ee nie aah Cy i ee 

Cape of Good | | f 
TH GDG 5 cs oe i - HeetoiaieS2,000.). 618,825. |.2,782,719 | 329,394 | 321,215 i, 019,195 |1,112,915 
INAatalae weds <r 98,114 | 1,095,929 121,931 |-1,429,398 | 70,477 66,361 | 637,123 "65 95,437 
Transvaal....... 420,562 | 1,265,650 | 499,347 | 2,087,636 | 284,388 | 259,097 | 875,042 | 669,109 
. Orange Free State 175,189 | 352,985 181,678 628,827 97,776 90,780 | 223,597 216,674 
| a ae DRitnvibt. Gab oe © a ‘ { vy 

| : | 
UNION, (0536 oa | 4,697,152 [1,421,781 | 6,928,580 | 782,035 | 737,453 eee 54,957 2,654,185 




















(v) Population of the Union, 1904 to 1923.—The estimates of population which are 
given hereunder have been framed on the assumption that the rate of increase between 
any two censuses is uniform, but special allowances have been made for the influenza 
epidemic of 1918, and for the male absentees specially enumerated in that year (see para- 
graph 1 above). The estimated figures are based (a) for 1910 (all races) on the rate of 
increase between the censuses of 1904 to 1911; (6) for 1911 to 1917 (European population) 
on the rate of increase between 1911 and 1918 censuses ; (c) for 1918 to 1920 (European 
population) on the rate of inrease between 1918 and 1921 censuses; for 1921 to 1923 
(European population) on the net increase due to births, deaths, and migration; and 
(zd) for 1911 to 1923 (non-European population) on the rate of increase between 1911 and 
1921 censuses. 


(v) POPULATION RETURNS FOR 1904, 1911, AND 1921, MEAN ESTIMATED 
POPULATION OF THE UNION IN EACH YEAR, 1910 TO 1923, 
LARD dalla ted Senet tine, oe thes UNION, Ahn 


q 





























at European, Non- European. 
- ‘ota eg te MO oo EE TMs, xd Bo Loe a 
Year. | population. Mixed 
Male. | Female. | Total. Bantu. | Asiatic. | 354 Other| Total. 

{ { | | 
19047... 5,175,824 635,117 | 481,689 | 1,116,806 | 3,491,056 122,734 | 445,228 | 4,059,018 
POIOR?#. 5,877,076 676,590 | 578,955 | 1,255,545 | 3,953,209 1561 VAD ee OBB ALL, 74,621,531 
LOLs. 5,973,394 685,164 } 591,078 | 1,276,242 | 4,019,006 | 152,309 | 525,837 | 4,697,152 
1911}. ah 5,991,899 686,878 | 593,503 | 1,280,381 | 4,032,476 | 152,583 | 526,459 | 4,711,518 
1912.... | 6,102,929 | 697,166 | 603,051 | 1,305,217 | 4,113,296 | 154,226 | 530,190 | 4,797,712 
1913 6,213,959 | 707,454 |. 622.599 1,330,053: | 4,194,116 | 155,868 | 533,922 | 4,883,906 
LOT4 ess 6,324,988 717,742 | 637,147 | 1,354.889 | 4,274,936 | 157,510 | 537,653 | 4,970,099 
19d. oe 6,436,019 728,030 | 651,695 | 1,379,725 | 4,355,756 159,153 | 541,385 |. 5,056,294 
T9LG ES 6,547,048 | 738,318 |, 666,243 | 1,404,561 | 4,436,576 160,795 | 545,116 | 5,142,487 
VOLE. see 6,658,076 748,606 | 680,791 | 1,429,397 4,517,396 | 162,435 | 548,848 | 5,228,679 
1918*+. é — 728,866 | 692,915 | 1,421,781 — | | nar a 
LOLSL Se 6,768,987 | 758,623 | 695,490 | 1,454,113 | 4,598,217 | 164,078 552,579 5,314,874 
TOLO ET 6,727,489 766,184 | 710,235 1,476,419 4, 549,642 162,721 | 588,707) |) 5,251,076 
O20... 6,837,174 | 774,830 725,081 | 1,499,911 | 4,630,463 | 164,362 542,438 5,337,265 
A ies, 2 6,928,580 | 782,035 | 737,453 | 1,519,488 | 4, 697, 813 | 165,731 | 545,548 5,409,092 
Od cece e 6,946,048 | 783,623 | 738,967 | 1,522,590 4, ea "283 | 166,005 | 546, 170 | | 5,423,458 
OD Etats. 7,065,893 | 799,733 756,508 | 1,556,241 | 4, 792, 103 | 167,648 | 549, 901 5,509,652 
1923. 7,175,579 | 808,379 471,364 | 1,579,733. | 4,87 9 3923 | .169,291 | 553,632 | 5,595,846 


) 


* Excluding male absentees specially enumerated heeds Act No. 15 of 1918 (see paragraph 1 above). 
+ Census. ~ Mean. 
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_ (vi) Estimuted Population of Provinces, 1911 to 1923.—The estimated population in 
each Province for the years 1911 to 1923, distinguishing race, is given in ‘the table here- 


























under. 
(vi) ESTIMATED MEAN POPULATION OF PROVINCES, 1911 TO 1923. 
Orange Orange 
Year. Cape. Natal. Transvaal. Free Cape. Natal, Transvaal. Free 
State. | State. 
European, Bantu. 
1911. | 583,502 98,761 422,741 175,377 | 1,523,243 956,734 | 1,224,931 327,568 
1912. 590,263 102,632 435,803 176,519 | 1,543,067 976,750 | 1,255,448 338,031 
1913. | 597,024 106,505 448,861 177,663 | 1,562,891 996,766 | 1,285,966 348,493 
1914. 603,785 110,376 461,923 178,805 | 1,582,715 | 1,016,782 | 1,316,483 358,956 
1915. | 610,547 114,247 474,981 179,950 | 1,602,539 | 1,036,798 | 1,347,001 369,418 
1916. | 617,307 118,117 488,044 181,093 | 1,622,364 | 1,056,814 | 1,377,518 379,880 
ho? Or Ges 624,068 121,986 501,104 182,239 | 1,642,188 ' 1,076,830 | 1,408,035 390,343 
1918. | 630,933 125,906 513,748 183,526 | 1,662,012 | 1,096,847 | 1,438,553 400,805 
1919. 637,680 129,654 523,849 185,236 | 1,603,817 | 1,103,108 | 1,439,920 402,797 
1920.... 644,732 133,072 534,560 187,047 | 1,623,641 | 1,123,124 | 1,470,438 413,260 
1921. 651,428 137,417 544,987 188,758 | 1,643,466 | 1,143,140 | 1,500,955 423 722 
1922 | 662;779 142)262 559,370 191,830 | 1,663,290 | 1,163,156 | 1,531,473 434,184 
Vs 669,830 146,180 570,080 193,643 | 1,683,114 | 1,183,172 | 1,561,991 444,646 
Asiatic. Mized and Other. 

1911 7,696 133,611 11,163 113 455,731 9,127 34,695 26,906 
1912 7,188 134,643 11,708 142 460,363 9,339 34,465 26,023 
1913 7,770 135,675 12,252 171 464,995 9,551 34,235 25,141 
1914 7,807 136,707 12,797 199 469,626 9,764 34,005 24,258 
1915 | 7,844 137,739 13,342 228 474,258 9,976 335 We 23,376 
1916 7,881 138,771 13,886 257 478,890 10,188 33,545 22,493 
1917 7,918 139,802 14,430 285 483,522 10,400 33,315 Zi-O11 
1918 7,955 140,834 14,975 314 488,154 10,612 33,085 20,728 
1919. 7,628 139,757 14,993 343 475,760 10,718 32,713 19,516 
Ve os 7,665 | 140,789 15,537 371 480,392 10,930 32,483 18,633 
Ths pt ae 7.402 otal Sol 16,082 400 485,024 11,142 32,253 17,751 
Tae, 7,739 142,853 16,627 429 489,656 11,354 32,023 16,868 
1923. . 7,776 143,885 17,172 458 494,288 11,566 31,793 15,985 











(vii) Increase in the Population of the Union.—The average annual rate of increase in 
the population of the Union as shown in the following table, was lower for the period 1911 
to 1921 than between 1904 and 1911, and notably so in the case of the mixed races and 


the Asiatics. 


The former suffered severely in the influenza epidemic of 1918, and in the 


case of the latter the decline in the average annual increase was due to the considerable 
emigration of Indians, of whom approximately 29,000 were repatriated between 1911 and 


1921. 


In Natal the number of Indian males decreased by 86 during the ten years, while 


the number of females showed an increase of 8,391, giving a total increase of 8,305 in the 
Indian population of that Province, equivalent to an annual rate of 0:62 per cent. 


(vii) INCREASE IN THE POPULATION OF THE UNION, 1904 TO 1921. 









































1911. 21. 
Race Census, Increase] Average | Increase} Average 
ft i 1904. Increase} per Annual Increase} per Annual 
Number. over cent. Rate Number. over cent. Rate 
| 1904. over of 1911. over of 

1904. | Increase. 1911. |Increase. 

ee 1,116,806 | 1,276,242 | 159,436 14°28 2°64 | 1,519,488 | 243,246 | 19-06 1-91 
ative 

(Bantu) | 3,491,056 | 4,019,006 | 527,956 15°12 2°16 | 4,697,813 | 678,807 16°89 1-69 

Asiatic.... 122,734 152,203 | 29,469 24-01 3°43 165,731 |: 13,528 8-89 -89 
Mixed and 

Other... | 445,228 525,948 | 86,715 18-13 2:59 545,548 | 19,6C5 8°73 *37 

TOTAL... | 5,175,824 | 5,973,394 797,570 15°41 2-20 | 6,928,580 | 955,186 15-99 1° 60 





~~ 
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2. Regional Divisions.—These divisions are non-administrative, but each comprises a 
group of magisterial districts. The boundaries, although somewhat arbitrarily drawn, 
follow closely the different climatic conditions found in the Union due to altitude, varying 
rainfall, etc. 


The Union is divided into six divisions as follows :— 


I. South-Western Coastal.Extending from Malmesbury District to Alexandria 
District inclusive. 

Il. South-Eastern Coastal.—Mainly the coastal districts of Transkei, Natal, and 
Zululand from Bathurst District to the border of Portuguese East Africa. 

Ill. Karroo and Cape Central.—Bounded on the south by Division I, on the east 
by Division V, and on the north by the Highveld region. It includes the 
western coastal districts to the Orange River. 

IV. Highveld.This embraces the greater portion of the inland plateau land 
and includes the whole of the Crange Free State, the inland districts of Natal, 
that portion of Transvaal lying approximately south of the 25° of south latitude 
and the remaining districts of the Cape Province adjacent to the south-eastern 
border of the Orange Free State. 

V. Cape Thorn Veld.—Comprising the Transkei hinterland and adjacent dis- 
tricts. 

VI. Transvaal Bushveld.—TYhis comprises the districts lying approximately north 
of the 25° of south latitude. 


POPULATION IN SIX NON-ADMINISTRATIVE REGIONAL DIVISIONS, CENSUSES 
OF 1911 AND 1921. 




















1911. | 1921. 
Regional Division. ) . 
Male. Female. Total. | Male. | Female. | Total. 
, EUROPEAN. 
1. South-Western Coastal.... 124,935 117,364 242,299 149,827 147,730 297,557 
II. South-Eastern Coastal..... °° 55,885 50,067 105,952 72,509 70,542 143,051 
Hit. Karroo and Cape Central | 88,004 83,481 171,485 87,733 85,064 | 172,797 
CG i | 359,805 291,660 651,465 407,937 375,508 | 783,445 
VoOape Thorn) Veld.... 0.2... | 29,899 28,030 57,929 28,897 27,674 | 56,571 
V1. Transvaal Bushveld....... | 24,332 19,852 44,184 35,132 30,935 | 66,067 




















Non-EvROPEAN. 








a ! 





I. South-Western Coastal.... 143,953 139,603 283,556 174,946 159,931 | 334,877 
Il. South-Eastern Coastal..... 581,253 655,518 | 1,236,771 675,891 720,097 | 1,395,988 
Iii. Karroo and Cape Central. 127,700 126,197 253,897 134,883 130,281 | 265,164 
EMA COMMN eran oe woes ome 996,611 735,874 | 1,732,485 | 1,172,461 924,546 | 2,097,007 
V. Cape Thorn Veld......... 279,512 326,079 605,591 288,103 342,985 631,088 
VI. Transvaal Bushveld....... 253,102 329,385 582,487 308,673 | 376,295 | 684,968 





ALL RAcEs. 


I. South-Western Coastal... . 268,888 256,967 525,855 324,773 307,661 632,434 
IJ. South-Hastern Coastal... .. 637,138 705,585 | 1,342,723 748,400 790,639 | 1,539,039 
Hil. Karroo and Cape Central. 215,704 209,678 425,382 222,616 215,345 437,961 
PRU RO GI 5 en 1,356,416 | 1,027,534 | 2,383,950 | 1,580,398 | 1,300,054 | 2,880,452 
Vii Cape’'Thorn Veldi........ 309,411 354,109 663,520 317,000 370,659 687,659 
Vi. Transvaal Bushveld....... 277,434 349,237 626,671 343,805 407,230 751,035 





3. Proportions of the Races in British South Africa.—The following table gives for 
purposes of comparison with other parts of British South Africa the proportions of the 
European population to the non-European population in the Union as returned at the 
Censuses of 1904, 1911, and 1921 :— 
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NUMBERS OF EUROPEAN AND NON-EUROPEAN POPULATION IN BRITISH SOUTH 
AFRICA AND PROPORTION PER CENT. OF EACH RACE TO TOTAL POPU- 
LATION, 1904, 1901, AND 1921, 


3 
| Proportion per 
| 























Population. | Cent. of Total 
Territory. Population. 
Total. | SRearepeae a E “Bwnpea| European. | morse 
1904. | : 

Union of South Africa....... 5,175,824 1,116,806 | 4,059,018 | 21-58 78 -42 
Basutoland......... See atUs 348,848 | 895 347,953 0-26 99 -74 
Bechuanaland Protectorate... | 120,776. 1,004 119,772 | 0-83 99-17 
BAGTIANG GEG Soy <5. 5m oa hes 85,491 | 890 84,601 1-04 98 -96 
Southern Rhodesia........... 606, 033 | 12,596 | 593,437 2-08 97 -92 





ToraL—BritisH SoutH AFRICA 6,336,972 1,132,191 | 5,204,781 | 17-87 82-13 


1911. 
Union of South Africa....... | 5,973,394 | 1,276,242 | 4,697,152 | 21-37 78 -63 
EASUtOLANC «2 ss ne ee ee aia ele | 404,507 © 1,396 | 403,111 0-35 99 -65 
Bechuanala:r d Protectorate... | 125,350 | 1,692 123,658 | 1 -35 98 -65 
myriad iv eevee wale clots oes 99,959 | 1.083 | 98,876 1-08 | 98-92 
Southern Rhodesia........... peeiae 077 | | 23,606 | 747,471 3-06 96 -94 











TotaAL—BririsH SoutH AFRICA | “7,374, 287 ihe 304 ae 6,070,268 | 17-68 82 -32 


——— nr 























SO AGES ESE 
1921 | | 
Union of South Africa....... | 6,928,580 | 1,519,488 | 5,409,092 | 21:93 | 18-07 
South-West Africa..o........ 221,739" | 19,432 208,307 8-53 91-47 
pasutoland 44 ie eee ee es 498,781 1,603 | 497,178; 0-32 | 99-68 
Bechuanaland Protectorate... 152,983 1,743 151,240 | 1-14 | 98-86 
Swaziland oi thi. 4 ae.) / 106,961 | 2. ,205 | 104,756 | 2-06 97-94 
Southern Rhodesia........... | 899,187 | 33, 620 | 865,567 3-74 | 96-26 
TorsaL—BririsH Sours Arrica | 8,814,231 | 1,578, 091 ra, 7,236,140 | 17:90 | 82-10 
| 








4. Proportions of the Races in the Population of the Union.— lhe proportion per cent. 
of European to the total population of each Province at the various censuses is shown in 
the subjoined table (ii). It should be noted that between 1865 and 1891 the population 
of the Cape Colony was affected by the annexation of areas thickly populated by natives. 
Between 1891 and 1904, in spite of the annexation of Pondoland and Bechuanaland with 
10,300 European and 276,522 of the non-European races, the proportion of European 
population to non-European slightly increased. In the Orange Free State the proportion 
of European to non-European population is highest, in Natal lowest, but the former figure 
has declined from census to census, while the latter shows a rise between 1911 and 1921]. 
The Transvaal occupies an intermediate position, with a constantly rising ratio in favour 
of the European population. 

Table (i) gives the racial distribution of the population of the Union in the census years 
1904, 1911, and 1921. 


(i) RACIAL DISTINCTIONS OF THE POPULATION AT SUCCESSIVE CENSUSES, 
OWING THE oe OnPe OF EACH: RACE a0: 1 he AQTAG POPULATION, 





























| { | 
Fagin | . ob Ae Mixed and | Total | Total all 
Cen- European, | Native. | Asiatic. Other. | Non-Buropean. | Races. 
sus / See a. . 22, ae... 
Year | l | | | 
NG. 15. eee One No. | te pe <a ler No. | Oe, | No, | %. 
} } | } 
| ¥ i TGs Vike | ots! .f 
1904. jis 116,806 | 21: 6)3,491,056 | 6 7°4 ae 2-4) 445,228 | 8-6 |4,059,018 | 78-4/5,175,824 100-0 
1911. Fe 276,242 | 21-4/4,019,006 67. 31 152,309 | 2-5] 525,837 | 8-8 14,697,152 | 78°6 tts 394 |100-0 
1921. jis 519,488 | 21°94, 699. 433 | 67- ss 163,896 | 2-4) 545,548 | 7:9 5, 409.092 | 78-1/6,928,580 ga 0 
! } 














a << 
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(ii) PROPORTION PER CENT. OF EUROPEAN TO TOTAL POPULATION OF EACH 


Year. 


i 


Good Hope. | 








36°58 
32-84 


24-68 
24-06 
22-71 
23-38 








PROVINCE AT EACH CENSUS. 
| Natal Transvaal. “eet ae Union. 
| 

wt) i =e ¥ erie i ? 

— = 45-70 ae 

| oe - 37-45 wee 

| 8-76 23-41 36-84 21-6 
8-22 24-94 | 33°19 21-4 
9°57 26-03 29-99 21-9 








5. Population of Cape of Good Hope.—The first of the following tables gives the 
number of the population of the Cape of Good Hope at each census, distinguishing between 
European and non-European, and giving the increase per cent. over the preceding census. 
A brief analysis of the figures up to the census of 1911 is given in the fourth and previous 
issues of this Year Book. Between 1911 and 1918 the European population increased by 
36,448 persons, of whom 72 per cent. were females—an indication of the abnormal condi- 


tions at the time of the 1918 census. 


Between 1911 and 1921 the male European population 


of the Cape increased by 28,000, and the female European population by 40,000. These 
figures reflect not only a natural tendency, but also the fact that there has heen a steady 
flow of male migration from the Cape to other parts of the Union, chiefly the Transvaal. 


(i) POPULATION OF THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE AT EACH CENSUS AND 





Census 


ee 
eeeee 
eeeee 


oom @ Bele se 
PyCOee a ee 
esa 6 aw ee 
pele. ¢ @ @. 8 a6 
Ge, ore! « ears: 


Year. 





INGREASE PER CENT. 


Population. 

/ | 
Total. | European. 

| 
496,381 181,592 
720,984 | 236,783 
1,527,224 | 376,987 
2,409,804 | 579,741 
2,564,965 | 582,377 
| 618,825 
2,782,719 | 650,609 








{ 
| 
| 





Increase per cent. over 


Preceding Census. 
| eee 
Non- Non- 
European. SR ate | European. 
314,789 = 4 
| 484,201 23°35 | 19 -07 
1,150,237 42-30 | 27 -96 
1,830,063 51:05 | 35 -06 
1,982,588 0 -45 8-33 
| — | 9-4] — 
| 2,132,110 | Li: 72* 7:54 








* Between 1911 and 1921. 


(ii) POPULATION OF THE GAPE OF GOOD HOPE AT EACH CENSUS, 





CENSUS 
YEAR. 


1865... 
Bip... - 
1891... 
1904... 
191i... 
1918... 
192t5: . 








ACCORDING TO SEX AND RACE. 








AuL RACES. EUROPEAN. Non-EUROPEAN. 
Total. | Male. Female. Male. Female. | Male. Female. 
496,381 | 255,760 240,621 95,410 86,182 160,350 | 154,439 
720,984 369,628 351,356 123,910 112,873 245,718 238,483 
1,527,224 | 767,327 | 759,897 195,956 181,031 571,371 | 578,866 
2,409,804 | 1,218,940 | 1,190,864 318,544 261,197 900,396 929,667 
2,564,965 1,255,671 | 1,309,294 301,268 | 281,109 954,403 | 1,028,185 
— | —_ | eae 311,312 307,513 — | — ; 
2,782,719 | 1,348,589 | 1,434,130 329,394 $21,215 | 1,019,195 "| 1,112,915 
| | 


| 
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(iii) Non-European Population of the Cape of Good Hope.—The table given below shows 
the classification of the non-European population of the Cape of Good Hope at each census 
(excepting that of 1865, when no classification was effected), and shows also the number 
of those of the Bantu race, the number of Asiatics, and the number of other non-Europeans, 
including those of mixed race :— 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE.—NON-EUROPEAN POPULATION AT EACH CENSUS. 




















| 
ao 3 MIXED AND 

TOTAL PERSONS. | BANTU. ASIATICO, 
CENSUS | | Pris me ts OTHER. 
YEAR. | - = —— ~ i 

| | 

Total. | Male. | Female. | Male. Female. | Male. Female. iF Male. | Female. 
hes ! 

















| | ai Not 1 
1875 | 484,201 245,718 | 238,483 146,252 / 141,387 1 distin- 99,466 97,096 
guished s 











1891 1,150,237 571,371 578,866 | 415,201 | 422,935 1,305 | 395 154,865 | 155,536 
1904 | 1,830,063 900,396 | 929,667 | 692,728 | 732,059 | 9,316 | 926 198,352 196,682 
1911 | 1,982,588 954,403 | 1,028,185 | 721,441 | 798,498 | 6,581 | 1,083 226,381 | 228,604 
1921 | 2,132,110 | 1,019,195 | 1,112,995 | 769,947 | 870,215 5,724 | 1,972 | 248,524 1 °240,728 





6. Population of Natal.—Between the years 1891 and 1904 the European population 
of Natal, excluding Zululand (annexed in 1897), and the districts of Vryheid, Utrecht, and 
part of Wakkerstroom transferred from the Transvaal in 1903, increased from 46,788 to 
87,776, i.e. by 87-60 per cent. The 1891 figures include mixed races not specified separately. 
The number of these was small, and its inclusion would not affect materially the rate of 
increase. During the period 1904 to 1911 the European population was practically stationary, 
there having been a decrease of 4,263 males (of which number 1,300 are accounted for by 
the reduction of military garrisons) and an increase of 5,268 females. Between 1911 and 
1921 the European population increased by 39,000, of whom 46 per cent. were males. T he 
Asiatic increase of 8,229 in the same period was composed entirely of females. The male 
Asiatic population declined by 163 and the male Indian population by 86. The following 
tables show the population and the numbers of each race and sex according to the Censuses 
of 1891, 1904, 1911, and 1921, and the European population according to the Census 
of 1918 :-— 




















(i ) NATAL. 
ALL RACEs. EUROPEAN. ) Non-EvROPEAN. 
CENSUS a ee ee ‘ = _» ees 
YEAR. ) 
Total. | Male. Female. Male. Female. Male. | Female. 
| | | 
NO) oes [Dees 268,062 275,851 | 25,787 21,001 | 242,275 | 254,850 


1904... ... |'1,108,754 | 550,631 | 558,123 | 56,758 | 40,351 
1911, ... 1,194,043 | 564,648 | 629,395 | 52,495 | 45,619 
ie et ae a — | 62,745 | 59,186 | fae 
105] se oM: 1,429,398 | 707,600 | 721,798 70,477 | 66,361 637,123 | 655,437 


493,873 | 517,772 
512,153 | 583,776 














(ii) NATAL.—NON-EUROFEAN POPULATION AT EACH CENSUS. 




















| , 
| ToTaL PERSONS. | BAnrv. | ASIATIC. | pire cit 
Census} YE es py shee * : 
YEAR. | F 
Total. Male. |Female.| Male. | Female. | Male © | Male. Fe- 
| male male. 























L6D4 wis 497,125 | 242,275 | 254,850 | 216,589 | 239,394 | 25,686 | 15,456 | — — 
1904.... | 1,011,645 | 493,873 | 517,772 | 426,766 | 477,275 | 63,497 | 37,421 |3,610 | 3,076 
1911.... | 1,095,929 | 512,153 | 583,776 | 427,061 | 526,337 | 80,477 | 52,943 | 4,615 | 4,496 
1921.... | 1,292,560 | 637,123 | 655,437 | 551,025 | 588,779 | 80,314 | 61,335 | 5,784 | 5,323 
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7. Population of Transvaal.—in 1890 the European population of the Transvaal as 
now constituted was 113;713. In 1904 the number had risen to 297,277, and in 1911 it 
stood at 420,562. The figures for 1904 and 1911 include respectively about 8,200: and 
5,000 men of the military garrison. The normal population for the years 1904 and 1911 
was therefore 289,000 and 416,000 respectively, marking increases as follows between the 
various census dates to 1921 :— 


1890 to 1904 ...... 175,000, equal to 153-51 per cent. 
Pee OL) ow. 5s 127,000, - 43-94 ce 
Per LO LE s/c 0: 302,000, » 264-91 ne 
1 letead O21 .al ib 128,000, 3 30-76 5 
POs, CLO OE wie paces 430,000, BME YD 25: a 


The Witwatersrand gold-mining area, comprising the Districts of Springs, Benoni, 
Boksburg, Germiston, Johannesburg, and Krugersdorp, contains approximately one-sixth 
of the total European population of the Union, and nearly one-half of the European popu- 
lation of the Transvaal Province. 


The following tables give the returns of population at the various censuses classified 
according to race and sex :— 


(i) TRANSVAAL.—POPULATION AT EACH CENSUS. 








| 




















| ALL Racgs. | EUROPEAN, Non-EvRopeEan. 
Census YEAR. 

Total. | Male. Female. Male. | Female. Male. Female. 
ee a ae = BGduB es 62.680 | 2 ef 
ih. ae | 1,269,951 | 702,569 | 567,382 | 178,244 | 119,033 | 524,325 | 448,349 
Tee, « « '| 1,686,212 | 971,555 | 714,657 | 236,913 183,649 | 734,642 | 531,008 
igeeee a... ss — — — 260.840 | 238.507 — — 
eee eee ae | 2,087,636 |1,159,430 | 928,206 | 284,388 | 259,097 | 875,042 | 669,109 








(ii) TRANSVAAL.— NON-EUROPEAN POPULATION AT CENSUSES OF 1904, 1911, 


















































AND 1921. 
== oe a <2 xem 
é MIXED AND 
| ToTaL PERSONS. | BANTU. | ASIATIC. Grant 
CENSUS 
Y RAR. | Fe- Fe 
' Total. Male. | Female.| Male. | Female.| Male. Male. 
| male. male. 
he | | 
1904." .. | 972,674) 524,325 | 448,349 | 499,719 | 437,408 | 9,799 | 1,522 | 14,807 | 9,419 
1911.... '1,265,650} 734.642 | 531.008 | 705.862 | 513.983 | 8,990 | 2,022 | 19,790 | 15,003 
ISZieee. ho 875,042 | 669,109 | 847,446 | 648,423 | 11,056 4,935 | 16,540 | 15,751 











8. Population of Orange Free State.—The first census of the Orange Free State 
was taken in 1880, when the European population was returned as 61,022. According to the 
next census in 1890 the population had increased to 77.716. an increase of 16,694, or 27°36 
per cent. in ten years. Making allowance for troops.stationed in the Province in 1904 and 
1911, the figures for those two years are 135,000 and 171,000 respectively, showing 

increases as follows between the various census dates to 1921 :— 


1890 to 1904 .. an increase of 57,000, equal to 73-08 per cent. 


1904 TOE ety 99 36,000, of 26-67, 
1890. to. 191b..:,, $3 93,000, pee Bi 375 MRT ey, 
1911 to.1921 ..- , 4 18,000, 2 10 -53 


1890 to: 1922! ch lyabiviig, ond 000,50 0,, (9142.83 A 
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The following tables give the returns of population at the censuses of 1880, 1890, 1904, 
1911, and 1921, classified according to race and sex, and of the European population at 
the census of 1918 :— 


eth) Bonen PRES} SLATE. PA sndihed arial AT sittin CENSUS. 





— 
































| ALL RAcEs. ; EUROPEAN. | Non-EUROPEAN. 
Census Year. |——~——- ea : 7 
Total. Male. | Female Male. Female. | Male. Female, 
CPOE eke 
etl ov | | 
LBSU cota sce 133,518 70,150 63,368 31,906 29,116 38,244 34,252 
DR) oe wan |. 207,503 | 108, 362 99,141 40,571 37,145 67,791 61,996 
BOUA hete eed oie 387,315 | 210,095 | 177,220 81,571 61,108 | 128,524 | 116,112 
OME De Rieti 2 | 528,174 | 277,518 | 250,656 94,488 80,701 183,030 | 169,955 
ST eee a CRE. oil va 93,969 87,709 | as uc 
COST Sy Rete, 628,827 | 321,373 | 307,454 | 97,776 | 90,780 | 223,597 | 216,674 
| 
} 
































| 
| Teanwat t Pada we MIXED AND 
foTaL PERSONS. BantTv. : ASIATIC. | OTHER. 
Census | 
Y BAR. Pie +R To apd hae F hae 
Total. | Male. | Female.| Male. | Female.| Male. okie oe. 
| | | bn | male 
l i | | 
1880...... 72,496 | 38,244 | 34052; — | — | oo dt 
1890... . 5 & 129,787 | 67,791 | 61,996 | —- | — |}—} — ae 
14. wea 244,636 | 128,524 116,112 117,906 | 107,195 | 197 | 56 |10,421 8,861 
igi Pa 352,985 | 183,030 | 169,955 | 168,585 | 157,239 | 87) 20 |14,358 12,696 
1021. be 440,271 | 223,597 | 216,674 | 213,979 | 207,999 | 242 | 153 | 9,376 | 8,522 





t | | 
ee ee . igs ee 


§ 2. Analysis of Population of Union. 


1. Area of the Union.—The total area of the Union is 473,089 square miles, divided 
between the Provinces as follows :— 


AREA OF UNION AND PROVINCES. 
— a Ue ee 











| _ Proportion per | Proportion per | Proportion per 
Bena / Area in Cent. of Total | Cent. of Total | Cent. of Total 
; | Square Miles. Area of | Population, Population, 
: | Union. | Census, 1911. | Census, 1921. 
| | 
Cape of Good Hope..... 276,966 58-54 42 -94 40 -16 
Natal; .> sdecemenkeues 35,284 7 46 | 19 -99 | 20 -63 
Transvialiids <4 saan | 110,450 23 -35 | 28 -23 30-13 
Orange Free State...... 50,389 10 -65 / 8 -84 9-08 
Ustron es ee 473,089 100 -00 100-00 | 100-00 
hed -—-—- ee ee 














| oe } { 


2. Density of the Population. The Cape, although the largest, was in 1921 the most 
thinly populated Province, while Natal with the smallest area had the largest number of 
persons to the square mile, there being one individual to 15-80 acres, compared with 63-68 
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in the Cape Province, 51:28 in the Orange Free State, and 33-86 in the Transvaal. The 
number of persons to the square mile for the Union was 14-64, of whom 3:21 were of 
European race and 11-41 of other races. The density of the population in each of the four 
Provinces and in the Union in census years was as follows :— 


DENSITY OF POPULATION, 1921, AND PREVIOUS CENSUS YEARS. 
(Number per square mile.) 
| } 

































































) 
Province. | 1865. | 1875, | 1880. | 1890. | 1891. | 1904. | 1911. | 1921, 
| \ | | C “ e ' i i s A 
EUROPEAN. 
A 5 Be pes on HO APTS eat 7 ee ee ee Pe 
Oanemmereeires sos ss vs Godse, Path bo ee B. 1:70 | 2:09 | 2-40 | 2-35 
WAG eit eae et — o - — 2-29 2°74. | 2-78 4 3-88 
Ree Re sas as wee = oe — 1:05 — 2:69 3°81 | 4:92 
range Free State....... — — 1-21 1:54 Father? Sho te 3748.) ensaad 
Udy lea Sr ee A Vs a | 2-36 | 2-70.) 3-21 
. Non-EuROPEAN. 
| SL ble 

SOE (UG, Stee AiR de Renee nae jy rs60 | Zirh, Dold a ae BP Oe Higa ie i LG, 7°70 
DUO N y aiste o'0 5 ow alehe oo [= ian orks 24°30 | 28°60 31°05 | 36-63 
PERGENOR (ods Savcias ois ds Wann Abeideas hi mei tas 18! eb 8-81 | 11:46 | 13-98 
Orange Free State....... iepe a Vad "E2587 st 4:86 | 7:00 | 8-74 
TIME eens ee os es OPRars — as ens pt Mihemrey: 8-56 | 9-93 | 11-43 

' i | 

TotTaL—ALL RACES. 

oa Ae 2-52 3-60 | — | — | 6-90 | 8-70 9-26 | 10-05 
MLUAL crc sca sae cs se SS a ueers anal — 26°59 | 31°34 33°83 40°51 
oo OO oe — rat MORE ere | — |} 11-50 | 15-27 | 18-90 
‘Orange Free State....... Hones a Tein ar OG Sloat ot TOO eh l0- 48) /) 12+48 
POM ON serie cstc e Clete! oles cis 8 3 Mo mer at Binz OD aes — | — | 10-92 12-63 | 14-64 

} / 





* Census of Europeans only. 


3. Density of Rural Population.—In previous years it has been the practice to compute 
the density of population for Provinces and districts irrespective of the number and extent 
of the towns and villages situated therein, which in effect gives a false comparison between 
differently constituted districts. Moreover, districts vary considerably in extent and are 
primarily created for effective administration on a population basis. In a young country 
like the Union the true density should be judged on the basis of the distribution of the 
rural community living in the rural or farming areas. This has been computed for 
the Census of 1921, and the urban population, numbering 847,508 persons and occupying 
4,888 square miles of municipal lands has been eliminated» from the total. The results 
are given in comparative form in the subjoined table, which distinguishes Europeans from 
non- Europeans. 


POPULATION AND DENSITY* IN CERTAIN AREAS—CENSUS OF 1921. 




































































| 
| Bees European. ! Non-European. | All Races. 
Area in | | 
Province. Square | i 
Miles. | Population. | Density. | Population. Density. | Population. | Density. 
| 
POPULATION IN ALL AREAS. 
BNADOsielais.e.5:c asin = 276,966 650,609 2°35 2,132,110 7:70 2,782,719 10-05 
SUT pee Ne ge 35,284 136,838 | 3-88 1,292,560 36°63 1,429,398 | 40°51 
Transvaal..:...... 110,450 543,485 4-92 1,544,151 13:98 | 2,087,636 18:90 
Orange Free State 50,389 188,556 | 3°74 440,271 8°74 628,827 12-48 
MINION . si... 0 473,089 1,519,488 3°21 | 5,409,092 11:43 6,928,580 14-64 
| | me 
PorpuLATION IN RurAt AREAS. 
Oaper ieee certs 274,174 291,525 1:06 1,783,112 6-51 2,074,637 7°57 
Natalsvncnense ai: 34,994 55,684 1:59 1,203,025 34°38 1,258,709 35:97 
Transvaal. -2..4).. 109,376 210,961 1:93 1,161,574 10°62 1,372,585 12-55 
Orange Free State 49,657 113,810 2-29 373,204 7°52 487,014 9.81 
UNION....... 468,201 : 671,980 1°43 4,520,915 | 9-66 5,192,895 11:09 








' | 
| 


* Number per square mile, 
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4. Densely and Sparsely Populated Districts.—The subjoined table gives the ten most 
thickly populated and the ten most sparsely populated districts of the Union according 
to the returns of the Census of 1921. It must be understood that the majority of the densely 
populated districts contain one or more large towns, while others consist hgh 2 of mining 


























areas. 
DENSELY AND SPARSELY POPULATED DISTRICTS. 
7 Persons to the Sq. Mile. |, Persons to the Sq. Mile. 
} 
District. | Non District. | Wau 
All Euro- ziti All Euro- x, 
se a ies Euro- |; Euro- 
Races. pean. pean | Races. | pean. pean 
Johannesburg...... 1605-07 | 836:29 | 768-78 GordGnisi. . ete 0:73 0-26 0-47 
Durban............ | 1474°82 | 536-97 | 937-85 Hraserburgd 4. 0c. 5, 0:95 0-50 0-45 
Benoni, i: 8 5 5<:. | 677:13 | 198-96 | 478-17 Kenhardt......... 1-00 0-54 0-46. 
Boksburg.......... | 506°27 | 166-32 | 339-95 Namaqualand..... 1:22 0°35 0-87 
Germiston.....53.. 462-85 | 189°80 | 273-05 OAT VIN. es coe eee 0-58 0-67 
CADEICE, SS o ces | 420:°46 | 225-23 | 195-23 Sutherland..... 1-30 0-72 0:58 
Weynpere: ;..).2.2 55% 411-89 | 183-28 | 228-61 Carnarvon. £0 sci 132 0:58 0:75 
Port, Elizabeth..... | 306-97 | 148-02 | 158-95 aie ae Dsate eekete lee 1°47 0-61 0-86 
Springs. . fs «le LOS eo 42-90 | 149-55 Van Rhynsdorp... 1:67 0:87 0-80: 
TOUT CS Ny it eS pa, ge | 61-41 8-57 | 152-84 VEVDUTE Sa tee ee 1-74 0-35 1-40 
} { / 











5. Density Compared with other Countries.—The table given hereunder shows for the 
pertoecs of comparison with the Union the density of population in various countries at 
the latest available dates :— 


| DENSITY OF POPULATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 














Country. Density.* Country. - Density.* 

Belaaain (1919) ins -ccoteewintes eum 665-12 Sweden’ (1020) coo... Mss + oe 34°11 
PUIOTI, LQ cusses, Sn >in 537 +77 Swaziland (192])............ 16-02 
United Kingdom (1921)....... 481-89 New Zealand (1921)... ....: 11-61 
Ate LOC sien ait nas obeante © 319-63 Argentine (1914).. ; 6-83 
ipermany {1D19). ox. he et nies 323-26 Southern Rhodesia (1921)... 5-92 
British, India (1921).......... 226-09 Canada, (L921 ck. ween. 08 2-36 
Prampe (L001) Sioa os as eatin t 176-14 Commonwealth of Australia 1-82 
SS RMAAS. sh LY D4 )a one enn AMP bee: 103-49 (1921) 

Basutoland (1921)............ 42-57 South-West Africa (1921).... | 6-71 


United States of America (1920) 35-50 Unton oF Sout Arrica (1921) | 14-64 





* Number of persons to the square mile. 


6. Distribution of Races in Urban and Rural Areas.—The table hereunder shows the 
distribution of races between urban and rural areas in the Union according to the returns 
at the Censuses of 1904, 1911, 1918, and 1921, the races being distinguished as European 
and non-European. 

The proportion of the European population at each Census living in urban areas has 
steadily increased since the year 1891. This increase is partly accounted for by the increase 
in the number of areas treated as urban from year to year, due to the establishment of Village 

3oards, Councils, Health Committees, and other forms of urban local government (see 
Chapter X XVI). For the Censuses of 1918 and 192] a definite line was drawn between 
urban and rural areas; in 1911] a definite line was also drawn, but a number of areas: were 
covered which even at the present time are certainly not urban and do not possess any form 
of local government. At the Census of 1904, there was a slightly greater proportion of 
juropeans in urban areas than there was at the Census of 1911. This is recorded in the table 
below, and was due to each of the four Colonies adopting a different definition of an urban 
area. In the Cape each individual case was decided on its merits; in the Orange Free State 
all towns and villages, irrespective of size or status, were classed as urban. This, therefore, 
accounts in some measure for the apparent decrease in the proportion between 1904 and 1911. 
An attempt has been made to adjust the figures published in the four Census Reports: of the 
Colonies for the year 1904, to effect a more equitable comparison of urban and rural areas, 
but the lack of published details as to what centres were classed as urban does not permit of an 
accurate analysis of the figures for this purpose. It is, therefore, obvious that had the same 
definition of an urban area been supplied throughout the taking of the five Censuses under 
review, the figures would show that during the past thirty years there has been a steady 
increase in the proportion of the total European population of the Union residing in urban 
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areas. This increase in a young country is largely due to the establishment ‘of new villages 
and the growth of villages into towns. It is difficult to determine to what extent the increase 
occurred through an influx of population from rural districts into the larger towns; but 
it is safe to say that this cause was negligible up to about the period of the 1911 Census. 
Since that date it has become a noticeable factor, and, apart from a ‘Census aspect, has 
assumed the aspect of a serious economic question, the influx having increased in volume 
since the begmning of the Great War. At the Census of 1911, the urban areas contained 
51-7 per cent. of the European population and the rural areas 48-3. The proportions at 
the Census of 1921 had changed, the urban being 55-78 and the rural 44-22. 

The bulk of the non-European population resides in the rural areas of the Union, which 
term embraces all native reserves in the Union proper and in the Native Territories. The 
proportion of the non-European population enumerated in urban areas at the last three 
‘Censuses at which non-Europeans were included was as given in the table shown below. 
The reasons given above in regard to the areas considered urban at various Censuses apply 
in the same measure to the proportions of the non-European population as to the proportions 
of the European population. At the Census of 1911 there was a slightly greater proportion 
in urban areas than at the Census of 1921. The natural habitat of the Bantu is the veld 
or rural region, and the rate of increase is there entirely natural. The Bantu population, 
which forms the greater part of the coloured population, should therefore increase in the 
rural areas in greater numbers, and also in greater proportion than in the urban areas. 
This is borne out by the results of the Censuses of 1911 and 1921. 


DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION BETWEEN URBAN AND RURAL AREAS 
ACCORDING TO RACES AND _SEX, 1904, 1911, 1918, AND 1921. 
























































Urban Areas. Rural Areas. Proportion per cent. in 

Year. | ; ; SPE Ss a) ATP ce = rr 

| Male. Female. , Total. Male. | Female. | Total. Urban. | Rural. 
EUROPEAN. 
£904... "| 348,834 | 242.092 |) 590,926 286,283 239,597 525,880 52-91 47-09 
1911.... | 353,380.| 304,906 658,286 | 331,784 | 286,172 617,956 51-70 48-30 
1918. .2. | .3825458 384,391 766,849 346,408 308,524 | 654,932 53°94 46°06 
POD b 4242236 £23,272 | 847,508 | 357,799 | 314.181 671,980 ID 10 44-22 
Non-EvRoPEAN. 

A : ; = 2 SN bal, —— i nee: 
1964: . <. af. 668,700 aa) S28 13,450,219 4... 15-004 Aie5+00 
LOVE. ae 570,111 249,471 819,582 | 1,814,117 | 2,063,453 | 3,877,570 17°45 82-55 
1922... 3. 590,224 298,063 | 888,287 | 2,164,733 | 2,356,072 | 4,520,805 16-42 83-58 

ALL RACcEs. 
: ze = eee A % os 
1904... — | —~ | 1,199,725 — *| 3,976,099 23:18 76-82 
ISBE ee 923,491 | 554,377 1,477,868 | 2,145,9@1, | 2,849,625 | 4,495,526 24-74 75°26 
192Zh. 33 4,014,460 | 721,339 | 1,735,795 | 2,522,532 | 2,670,253 | 5,192,785 | 25°05 74:95 














7. Proportions of Races in Urban and Rural Areas.— Details of the proportions of the 
four main race divisions of the population in the urban and rural areas of the Union are 
given in the subjoined table as returned at the Census of 1921 :— 


PROPORTIONS OF RACES IN URBAN AND RURAL AREAS, UNION, 1921. 
































Proportion Per Cent. of Each Race. Pereentage Distribution of Races. 
Race. op Sy ae 
Urban | Rural | Total Urban | tural Total 
Population. | Population. : xe Areas. Areas. otal. 
: 7 x 
European........ 48°83 | 12:94 | ae 93 55°78 44-22 160 
Banu. s.....: 33°82 | FAUCN oy Se | -80 12°50 87°56 100 
Asiaticge::.:.... 2 ay. 2225 | "5 39 30-90 69-10 100 
Mixed and Other 14°40 | 5:69 | 7-88 45 +82 4°18 100 
TOTAL..... 100-00 100-00 | 100-00 25-05 ry) Bie tea ee 














The percentage of the urban European population varied from 46.50 in Transvaal to 

‘71 in the Orange Free State. The percentage of the rural European population presented 
aha contrasts, the Cape and Transvaal Provinces being almost on a level with 14-05 
and 15-37 per cent. respectively, while Natal had only 4-42 per cent. and the Orange Free 
State had 23-37 per cent. : 
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8. Population Returns for Principal Towns.—The following table gives a list of all 
towns (including suburbs) in the Union with a population of 2,000 Europeans and over 
as returned at the Census of 1921. 

Columns have been added to show the relative order of the towns, according to their 
European populations, at the Censuses of 1911, 1918, and 1921. In 1911 there were 35 towns: 
with a European population of over 2,000 ; in 1918 the number was 46; and in 192] it was: 
54. Jagersfontein and Ficksburg, which in 1918 had a European population of more than. 
2,000, in 1921 fell below that number, and are not shown in the table. 


PRINCIPAL TOWNS (INCLUDING SUBURBS) IN THE UNION CLASSIFIED ACCORD- 
ING TO THE NUMBER OF EUROPEAN INHABITANTS, CENSUSES 1911, 1918, 


















































AND 1921, 
a s Relative ees 
Population, 1921. Consus ‘ot. 
m Pro-: = ; ES ae —— 
Owes vingex} 8.704) TAG tag Mixed | ay | | 
pean Native. | Asiatic. | Mies Races, | 1921. | 1918. | 1911. 
\ | 
i Ap. { T, ei i} Gi tc dial? Pee 
Over 20,000. | ) ) | 
Johannesburg.......... T. | 151,836 | 118,353 | 6,229 | 11,718 | 288,131 1) | eee 
CBNESLOWD., chisel: cee ah C. 113,302 4,680 2,435 86, 987 | 207,404 ar 24 2. 
DUE DAN es ;:.\.. ae SAS eE + | N, 57,095 |. 37,5380 47,811 3.874 | 146,310 2 | Sake 4 
IPIRGUTIT LE she scas Roakt tee Ts. 1 aD eo 24,794 1,757 2,140 | 74,052 4 4 | 3: 
Port Elizabeth......... nC, «125,982 6,149 1,820 | 12,643 | 46,094 5 ee Deas 
HASt LONGO. | waniasiee es i: 20,374 11,601 692 2,006 | 34,673 6 | 8 8 
Over 10,000 and / 
less than 20,000. : ) 
Bloemfontein........... | O.F.S. | 19,367 | 17,918! 126] 1,623 | 39,034 7 WS fee vs 
Kimiperley ;. stance foe wit O 8 18,288 | 13,048 920 7,446 ; 39,702 Sri 9 6 
Pietermaritzburg........ | N. | 17,998] 9,992 | 6,944! 1,089] 36,023; 9 | 6 9 
GerStON Successes as | UT. 4 15,697 | 25,623 470 565 | 42,355 |) 10 10 a, 
fades \ cit) Pee ro ey eae oT. (18 14.4883) 31,520 ~ 570 1,059 47,641 dd 7 13 
Keetieersnonn.: ss. sake aap tel be | 13,439 | 28,000 328 749 | 42,516 ys 2 tae 
BRIT A gah ei este. PS 12,416 | 24,318 620 | 625 | 37,979 | 13 3 12 
| | 
Over 5,000 and / / | | 
less than 10,000. / } 
Potchefstroom........1. ib ty 8,189 4,244 224 708 13,365 14 1 gee ae 2 
MITGRM AGC soi ou ema |e, 7,815 3,187 | 160 8,052 et 4 Sia) te 16 0a Sz 
Grahamstown.......... OM) eRees7 5,631 143 1,898 | 14,909 16 AW fotee' Ff Pes 
Roodepoort—Maraisburg. dip 7,140 | 15,895 283 764 | 24,082 17 a5) Wah 
SUAICDAD | ot: pip cielo i Ts 7,108 17,331 39 186 | 24,664 Ley Thi + 
Kingwilliamstown....... C, 5,928 2,875 68 778 9,649 19., 1) 2G ee 
Paarl ts hci Pewee ceed Pete! 5,760 | 213 30 6,395 | 12,398 20>, ae Ee eee 
Ovudishoorn,. ene. fs be, 4G; 5,552 138 18 5,01 10,718 21 20 | 19. 
AVUCEDStOW! fxs. ss. 5 oe 5 C. 5,231 6,134 | 81 1,422 |. 12,868 | 22 at 22 
Over 2,000 and ae 
less than 5,000. | | 
GAA WeINeL: wu cea. as jee 4,516 1,554 | 18 3,191 0,279 | 23> hee PA 
TPIS s. 2) ise See isiate a ta ped 4,488 14,518 | 207 187 19,400 | 24 | 28 * 
Kroonstad.., 2. i... .é- O.F.S.|} 4,291 | 4,472 64 509.| 9,336} 25 | 25 28 
Worepster. 2:..8Us Fvacees Cc. |. 3,894 118 48 4,581 8,641 95. 9ue 24 24 
SpellenbDOsch., o- sp >.ae een i- ©, YW 78,695 122 33 3,455 7,305 27 6)» 26 ea 
Bethieheny, t2 eee wecs ee OFS. | 73,083 2,840 10 132 |. 6,365 23.) 34 * 
Crack, Py aan aes Ciao 3270 1,759 114 1.659 6,807 29 27 25 
Lativyemith...,.¢id), tts Bas Se ietS, 228, 1,930 1,551 81 6,783 80 1,42 31 
Klerksdorp. . ene Hae woe yr kee 2,062 201 302 5,686 | 31 37 29. 
Beautort West osg 5 i “Ce 28.008 1,270 15 1,856 6,204 32 30 34 
Simonstown’: .f2Oasrke - * C, 3,005 387 27 1,990 5,409 33 22 26 
GEOTLO i 40.;0-senies ereerse 1-, | 2,927 102 1 1,763 | 4,806 34 e385 33- 
BAGEL » 5 3 «oid Vadis io Wee 2,716 | 1,585 118 136 | 4,555 | 35 | 40 * 
Middelburg: fees este oe t PAB? yf) "2,706 2,066 158 114% 5,048 36 38 od 
Wellineton..2 sce eees Oui Se 2.066 79 20 2,403 | 5,168 oT 33 32 
PRIA ie ov sowe ca tet Nan OFKS. 4) 652,64) 947 —- 65 | 3,653 38 41 * 
MOSSOLUEAY..0.4 -oteee uaeenl) OOoe 51 uti 3,026 5,726 39 36 | * 
RODETUESON sc. cas oe te ee } 2,587 13 5 1,838 4,443 40 31 30 
Hanetsmaitie 21 ee oe sce O.F.S. |} 2,558 3,547 4 130 | 6,234 41 32 23 
PISLOTADIITE wes em we ee De wise 2,452 3,325) 183 103 6,063 42 42 * 
Aliwal North. ...:s4>.is5 PAO ay. 2444 2,969 | 22 862 | 6,297 43 39° Fee 
Somerset Strand........ a 2,542 62 40; 1,404] 3,848] 44 * * 
Biverhot. idyes eran T. |) 23305 |. 888 1° 114 | 150 | 3,454] 45 TF bare 
Malmesbury, furs octets | Meds 2,264 6 Bt 1,794 4,085 46 “ 4 
WOURSTAISE | uu Mees cick sce Ly Sap nee LS 911 102 86 3,317 AT a * 
Somerset Hast.......... I pits LOT 1,921 19 961 »,068 48 44 * 
Middelburg: 4.5 cece ee OE aye i09 860 20 1,397 4,380 49 * * 
Standerton sss Syst Ly keih ieee LOO 1,509 171 219 3,999 50 ‘ 
Heidel berg, se bin cba fe NT, 1,149 103 2 3,410 51 * sf 
Wave. 17 eee Aste - N. 2,062 1,838 59 60 | 4,019 52 * ba 
Neweastie...00022222! N. | 23057 | 13625 | 512 64} 4258] 53 | 43 * 
Lathy brand.iii Jie es O.F.S. 2,050 1,389 | 5 220 3,064: "5a * ; 








* Below 2,000. + Not then constituted an urban area. 
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9. Population of Each District in the Union.—Particulars are given in the subjoined 
tables as to the population of each district in the Union, classified according to race, as 
returned at the Censuses of 1911 and 1921. The area in square miles of each district is 
given. 


POPULATION IN EACH DISTRICT OF THE UNION, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING 
TO RACE, CENSUSES 1911 AND 1921. 






























































1 » | | 
| Density— 
| Area Huropean, _ Non-European, | All Races. | Guat 
District: | Stee | | | | Population). 
| Miles. | | eon | )_N 
| | 4911. | 1921. | 1911, | 1921. | 1911. | 1921, | Euro- | ae 
| . | | } pean. .; pean 
Carr oF Goop Hope. 
| | | era 
Aberdeen....... 2661 | 4,772 | 3,604 | 4,766 |, 3,915 | 9,588 | 7,609) -72] 1:13 
Adelaide. ition 616 ; 2,324 2,064, 7,558 6,759 9,882 | 8,823 | , 1°64 | 8-96 
Albany no en ess » 1,645 | 10,666 9,783 / 21,737 | 20,622 | 32,403 | 30,405 | 1+32 7°63 
Alberts... .u-- |. 1,958 | 6,625 | 5,985 8,084 9,658 | 14,709 | 15,643 2-O1 "| 3°81 
Alexandria chit ater 947 | 2,803 2,735 | 12,287 | 10,471 | 15,090 ; 13,206 2-40 | 10-63 
Aliwal North.... 1,330 | 6,795 6,386 | 9,680 | 11,258 |; 16,425 17,644 | 2:03 4°82 
Barkly East.... 1,564 | 4,286 3,532 5,291 6,105 9,577 | 9,637 1-45 3°20 
Barkly West.... 4,024 ; 6,848 8,165 , 30,010 | 27,977 ; 36,858 | 36,142 | 1-70 | 6°36 
Bathurst. gus ves. 573) 2,025 2,510 | 10,377 10,994 | 12,402 | 13,504 2520 15°39 
Beaufort West.. | 6,374! 5,198 | 6,011 6,784 8,153 11,982 | 14,164 -42 ee 4, 
Bedtoray eg. ©. 1,000 | 1,956 2,013 8,481 7,641 10,431 | 9,654 ROP 6-43 
Bredasdorp yen 577 4,933 5,854 3,854 4,705 | 8,787 | 10,559 2°63, | 2°17, 
Britstown....... 2,949 | 2,524 2,263 2,965 3,004 | 5,489 | 5,267 *46 | *84 
Caledon TS 39 1,768 | 9,456 | 11,062 7,928 | 10,457 | 17,884 | 21,519 4°00 | 4°65 
Oalviniay <a. . is: 13,894 7,115 8,068 6,891 9,347 | 14,005 | 17,415 47 | -54 
OAC ey eva aie 364 | 64,619 | 81,983 | 60,725 | 71,062 | 125,344 | 153,045 NEC He RR ited 
Carnarvon). vb. 6,286 | 3,860 8,626 4,256 4,702 | 8,116 8,328 | “38 | "D4 
(Athearn... > >. 995 | 2,430 Ze207 10,088 | 11,989 | 12,518 | 14,266 Paver 210EG6 | 
Ceres. . wesc ee nes Fomor. | 3,420 3,654 4,337 4,687 | 7,757 | 8,841 s5Gc -716 
Clanwilliam..... 2,899 | 5,203 5,847 6,104 6,308 | 11,307 | 12,155 1-86 | 1:89 
Colesberg....... 2,394 3,728 3,716 6,497 7,783 | 16,225 | 11,499 PeT6n 2267 
Cranock.. fs... 2,255 6,128 | 5,957 | 411,000 | \12,422°) 17,128 | 18,379 1-21 | 4°02 
eeeete ss -.. | 9043 | 1,510 | 2,953 | 2,595 | 4,420! “4,105 | 7,373 | 1:46 | 2-00 
Kast London.... 682 | 18,146 | 24,091 29,565 | 37,342'| 47,711) 61,433 | 2S ae oO, 
Bawls vcore sis» 766 | 93,985 3,711 4,279 5,398 8,264 | 9,109 3°90 6°55 
Fort Beaufort... 515 | 1,938 1,733 | 12,649 | 10,986 | 13,987 | 12.719 La30)4 9-19 
Fraserburg...... | 9,950 | 4,606 4,932 3,459 4,517 | 8,059 |, 9,449 39 | -37 
GOBER ene. 6.’ 979 | 7,264 9,549 8,136 8,828 | 15,394 18,377 6:95 | Oris 
Glen Grey oe | 907 | GS 715 | 49,961 42,183 | 50,736 | *42,898 49 | 46°68 
Gordonia....... 18,499 | 3,350| 4,802) 9,674| 8,719 | 13,024 | 13,521 16 | 37 
Graaff-Reinet.... 2,576 | 7,255 7,402 | 11,718 | 12,558 |} 18,973 | 19,960 Oy 281 
Hanover........ t iptle 7 OL 1,758 1,557 2,287 3,049 4,045 4,606 52 1-50 
Piageree a dee ae o's 6,526 | 4,937 4,499 7,761 8,814 | 12,698 | 13,313 | 52 1-19 
Herberts. vi... 2,763 3,065 4,218 8,107 9,910 ee eta ee | 24 3°31 
Herschel. fa. .). 684 272 218 | 38,806 | 37,866 | 39,078 | 38,084 Joan OUTOO 
Hope Town..... 8,214 | 3,294 | 2,692 3,114 3,200 + 6,408 | 5,927 | 49 | AT 
Humansdorp.... 1,950 | 6,330 8,076 | 10,293 | 12,816 | 16,623 | 20,892 | 3°36 | IP Do 
Jansenville...... 1,768 5,410 4,929 5,491 6,454 | 10,901 11,383 2°43 3°26 
Kenhardt....... 15,955 6,955 8,632 5,270 7,019 | 12,225 {115,951 | Saal »43. 
eerie | | 45764 | 20,876 | 21,607 | 30,302 | 30,623 | 64,3852 | 52,2380 1°75 4-67 
iam’s 
"LOWayeerae tes 1,314 | 10;333 | 10,812 | 96,141 | 93,778 | 106,474 | 104,590 2-04 68°31 
Knysna as. .s: 810 5,029 5,554 5,574 6,410 ; 10,603 | 11,964 5°45 7-22 
Komgha? tae... 6: 546 1,728 1,576 | 14,627 13,618 | 16,355 |; 15,194 2:14 | 24-45 
Kuruman Fick; ema 11,125 | 3,834 4,713 |} 13,696 ; 16,698 | 17,524 | 21,411 *35 1-39 
Ladismith...,... a5595 | 5,861 5,625 4,841 4,465 | 10,702 | 10,090 3°06 2°71 
Laingsburg...... 3,483 | 3,387 3,874 2,514 2,605 | 5,901 |; 6,479 *84 *57 
Maclear......... 992 2,172 2,612 3,694 6,671 | 5,866 | 8,183 1-46 4°68 
Mafeking....... 4,265 2,741 4,478 | 21,837 | 30,271 | 24,578 | 34,749 63 6°76 
Malmesbury..... 2,025 | 18,975 | 14,807 | 17,495 | 20,423 | 31,470 | 35,230 4-04 6:79 
Maraisburg...... | 902 1,770 1,579 2,292 3,005 4,062 | 4,584 1:22 2°94 
Middelburg...... 2,193 | 4,790 4,558 8,048 9,311°| 12,838 | 13,869 1-12 3°23 
Molteno........ Nmeevi4 | 2,908 | 2.685 | 5.178] 5,706 | 8,171 | 8,341 2-92 | 6-33 
Montagu........ 906 | 3,912} 3,904] 3,078 | 3,199 | 6,990) 7,163 2-50 2-61 
Mossel Bay..... 707 | 5,965 6,653 5,716 6,508 | 11,681 | 13,161 5°52 4°48 
Murraysburg.... 2,055 1,598 1,484 3,096 3,165 4,694 | 4,649 36 1-29 
Namaqualand... 17,556 b480 1) o6;154 1) 14.720 |, 15,338 |) 23,209 | 21,467 “34 -86 
Oudtshoorn,.,., 1,733 | 18,679 | 17,001 | 18,425 | 18,301 | 37,104 | 35,302 5:68 6°80 
PRAT! easier at: 618 | 11,540 | 13,575 | 18,957 | 21,698 | 30,497 | 35,273 Gk 19-26 
Pearston........ 1,645 | 1,971| 1,620] 3,286] 3,240] 5,257 | 4,860] 1-02 2-59 
Peddie... oss. 3) 657 1,583 1,415 | 19,363 , 20,967 20,946 | 22,382 Vos on 24 
Philipstown..... | 2,158 | 2,699] 2,508 | 2,785 | 3,413 | 5,484 | 5,921 55 | 1°16 
Piquetberg r peered 1,760 | 10,668 | 11,356 6,927 8,258 | 17,595 19,614 5:52 3°95 
Port Elizabeth.. | 184 | 20,755 | 27,236 | 23,346 | 29,247 | 44,101 | 56,483 7°74 56°38 
Origska)...... | 5,643 | 3,565} 3,480] 4,028] 4,879] 7,593 | 8,309 38 69 
Prince Albert... | 3,148 3,750 3,526 3,047 3,373 6,797 6,899 76 | 80 
Queenstown..... | 1,749 7,285 8,743 | 25,620 | 30,595 | 32,905 | 39,338 1:35 11-93 
Richmond...... | 2827! 1,996] 1,704] 3,299 | 3,785 | 5,295 | 5,489 33 1-07 
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Density—1921 
Area European. Non-European. All Races. " (Aoee 
eee in é pulation). 
District. Suuare OA , —t 
Miles. | ao Non- 
1911. | 1921. | 1911. | 1921. | 1911. | 1921, | BUFO; | Buro- 
| | ! pean. | peal, 
Cape oF Good HopE—continued. 
Riversdale...... 1,712 8,937 9,280 6,166 6,014 | 15,103 | 15,294 4:17 2-61 
Robertson...... 620 5,567 5,851 5,078 5,582 | 10,645 | 11,433 4:77 ath 
Simonstown..... 101 5,225 8,716 4,197 5,920 9,422 | 14,636 6:78 15°50: 
Somerset East... 2,102 5,671 5,422 | 12.071 11,909 | 17,742 17,0o8 L*b7 4-35 
Stellenbosch..... 318 8,305 | 11,434 | 18,595, 17,612 | 21,900 | 29,046 11-64 37°34 
Steynsburg...... ate 2,514 Aye A $3114 3,966 5,625 6,387 1-08 2-86 
Ste ytlerv ie. 2a: 1,349 3,283 2,005 $400.1 3,369 6,934 6,022 1:46 2-05 
Stockenstrom.. 314 2,030 L772 8,611 8,979 | 10,641 10,751 4:68 26-16 
Stutterheimg.... '@ 629 2,466 Z.4b1) 2O;839 | 22.976 | s805e s.230 2°65 15°77 
Sutherland...... 3,426 2,298 2,472 1,543 1,981 3,841 4,453 “DT -5O 
Swellendam..... 2,145 8,392 9,338 7,417 7,895 | 15,809 | 17,233 2205 1-95 
ery ieee bee cas aire 1,347 2,648 2,259 6,633 7,748 9,281 | 10,007 *98 4°85 
di “ehh aver gary pet Sesser 1,442 696 ; 1,197 22,113 20,822 22,809 22,019 “83 14-44 
tiie va ee seen = 373 2,016. | | 12,647 5,214 | ~ 53839 7,530 7,986 3°95 4 “35 
Uitenhage....... | 2,845 | LL778 |; 14,177 | 18,087 | 21,827 | 29;865 |) 36/004 2°74 6-65 
Uniondale.. lg GOO 5,823 | 6,093 5,813 B17 11,636 12,310 3:08 2-96 
Van Rhynsdorp. i) wee 3,253 | 4,855 2,794 4,045 6,047 8,400 “77 *74 
Victoria East. 384 1,489 | 2,821 | 14,886 | 18/762 | 26;275 | 15,083 1:47 32731 
Victoria West... I) w eke’ a Wf O,041 4,197 5,046 7,514 8,423 “36 *89 
EY UTS i co elas 16,193 4,296 | 5,614 aiv,o22 22,597 21 618 28,211 “25 1-28 
Willowmore..... b T2815 4,789 | 4,178; 4,846 4,694 9,635 8,872 1:00 | 1°31 
Wodehouse...... 1,606 7,619 | 6,974 15,486 13,135 23,105 | 20,109 3:19 6-30 
Worcester....... | 1,667 i,081 | 8,837 | 11,749 | 23,600 | 1013002437 2°92 5-26 
Wynberg....... | 198 | 27,817 | 36,289 | 34,670 | 45,264 | 62,487.| 81,553 23-66 67-49 
FOTAIC. as > | 260,185 567, 1356 LS 635, 651 1,100, 347 1 ,183,077/1,667,76311,818,728 1-10 Fs peed 
Transkeian / 
Territories— | 
E. Griqualand | 
Matatiele..... PY i dp he 1,701 | 1,858 | $7,174 | 42,794 | S38j)875 |) 44,652 ATe 32-29 
Mount Ayliff.. 369 242 | 206 | 18,970 | 20,302 | 19,212 20, 508 “16 55°63 
Mount Currie... | 1,084 1,960 | 2,334 13,201 16,438 15,161 18, 772 1:10 13°42 
Mt. Fletcher... | 929 276 | 241 | 275,277 | 26,503 | 27,553 26,744 "ES 28-46 
Mount Frere.. 684 318 | 348 37,964 43,048 | 38,282 43,396 iri 62-72 
DWM. eon ee 564 | 240 267 | 33,491 | SbA13 | SS.7Si eso. 2co ay 63 +80 
EP SOLO. bette 649 $44 | 427 32,775 33,664 33,119 | 34,091 -41 52°85 
Umzimkulu.. = 1,006 697 | 564 | 36,592 | 40,820 | 37,289 | 41,384 -56 40-58 
Tembuland | | Ba 
Elliotdale..... | 299 213 250 | 26108 | Su77L |) 2321021 84°} 102-91 
Engcobo...... 1,063 ! 634 | 624 | 61,421 | 59,250 | 62,055 | 59,874 -36 56-18 
Maqanduli..... 508 vA 310 | 35,241 | 41,560 | 35.498 | 41,870 “Gi 81-81 
min Maristy./t. 2 471 392 383 38,649 | 37,585 39,041 | 37,968 “81 79-80 
ell intata.r- 20% 632 1,768 2,267 | 48,970 | 46,053 | 45,678 | 48,320 1-02 72°10 
XANGA wee, 366 829 793 | 16,010 | 15,142 | 16,839 | 15,935 “Ob 41-11 
Transkei— * 
Butterworth... | 263 741 752 | 21,003 | 20,218 | 21,744 | 26,970 -70 76°51 
AOMtY Wass... 448 400 440 | 30,308 | 31,458 | 30,708 | 31,898 32 70-60 
Kentani...... 434 236 274 | 36,539 | 40,817 | 36,775 | 41,091 63 94-05 
Ngamakwe.... | 425 282 246 | 31,300 | 33,820 | 31,582 | 34,066 “25 80-04 
PSOMO! ce. aes 397 243 256 | 26,171 | 27;079 | 26474 1) 27,335 64 68-21 
Willowvale.... 537 287 324 | 41,385 | 42;411 | 41,672 | 42,735 -60 78-98 
Pondoland — 
Bizana. a0... « 709 235 |. 223 | 42,484 | 45,364 | 42,719 | 45,587 “10 64-67 
Plagstafl...... 428 198 200 | 27.971 | 32,166 | 28,169 | 32,366 47 Youn 
Libode. 2... 535 148 172 | 25,490 | 29,076 | 25,688 | 29,248 “32 54-35 
Lusikisiki. . 931 220 230 ) 44,534 | 54,275 | 44,754 | 54,505 “24 58-30 
Nagqeleni...... 446 150 184 | 36,964 | 40,667 | 37,114 | 40,851 “41 91°18 
Port St. Johns. 340 315 324 | 18,212 | 21,482 | 18,527 | 21,806 *49 62-61 
Tabankulu.... 517 Abe Ww ¢ 179 | 37,599 | 40,362 | 37,716 | 40,541 °35 79-30 
| 
TOTAL— . 
TRANSKEIAN 
TERRITORIES. . 16,351 13,383 14,676 | 880,803 948, 188 | 894, 186 962,314 49 58:10 
Walvis Bay..... 430 | oo 282 605 895 637 LT 66 2-08 
Travellers by 
BOT |. ie sarees 6 — | 1,606! — 833 ~- 2,439 a past vED 
mona araaessee wa i ak, (2. Sao at A 
‘TOTAL—CAPE 











OF GooD HOPE 276,966 | 582,377 | 650,609 |1,982,588)2,132,110 2,564,965/2,782,719 1:06 6°51 


oe 
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POPULATION IN EACH DISTRICT OF THE UNION, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING 
TO RACE, CENSUSES 1911 AND 1921—continued. 





























Density—1921 
Enropeati. Non-Huropean. All Races. (Rural 
Area Population). 
ci , in eh a a3 y. 
District. Squar : 
Miles. Non- 
1911. | 1921. | 1911.|) 1921) ) 1911. 1921 ee Euro- 
aS pean. 
NATAL. 
MATEO atin oe 570 407 650 | 26,591 | 28,427 | 26,998 | 29,077 | -64 49-60 
Bergville........ 1,100 571 927 | 14,983 , 18,472 ,; 15,554 | 19,399 -84 16-80 
Camperdown..... 368 917 1,083 | 17,272 | 18,903 } 18,189 | 19,986 2:94 51-37 
Dundee......... 836 3,405 5,057 | 29,495 | 34,316 | 32,900 | 39,373 3°53 38-03 
Wurhanes. 108 | 38,317 | 57,998 | 29,020 | 101,288 | 107,337 | 159,281 | 110-79} 553-17 
Estcourt..2 -.... 1,846 3,113 3,916 |° 35,512 |: 415736 | 38,625 | 46,652 | 1°73 22-17 
Helpmakaar..... 574 451 441 | 22,620 | 25,501 | 23,071 | 25,942 -77 44-43 
Tmpendhle...... 700 485 400 9,458 9,858 9,943 | 10,258 | “57 14-08 
Manda, .e Ss... 444 2,579 3,807 | 56,643 | 67,861 | 59,222 | 71,668 7°98 | 150-65 
1800'S. coche tee ene 976 995 1,421 | 46,267 | 52,520 | 47,262 | 53,941 1°46 53°81 
Klip: River...... 1,345 3,685 5,004 | 37,916 | 42,625 | 41,601 | 47,629 1°35 29- 64 
Krantzkop...... 447 342 432 | 18,425 | 21,298 | 18,767 | 21,730 -97 47-64 
Lions River..... 625 1,494 2,149 | 11,483 | 14,906 | 12,977 | 17,055 3°19 23°41 
Lower Tugela.... 458 919 1,687 | 43,497 46,259 4,416 | 47,946 3°63 99-45 
Mapumulo...... 327 65 69 | 26,846 | 32,021 | 26,911 | 32,090 21: 97-92 
A DOTADA Os... -- 381 27 SDI fi adeO 7! |Add 37! |e 22.024) 3,172 ‘09 81-73 
Newcastle....... 1,120 4,000 4,966 | 27,961 | 31,938 | 31,961 | 36,904 2°44 27°18 > 
New Hanover... 520 1,776 1,857 | 18,031 | 22,830 | 19,807 24,687 3°57 43-91 — 
IN OOSNIG AS © oe cites 1,400 474 653 | 24,011 | 25,729 | 24,485 | 26,382 *36 18-79 
Paulpietersburg.. 618 1,055 1,468 | 138,064 | 12,940 | ¥4,119 | 14,408 1-50 19-28 
Pietermaritzburg 410 | 15,895 | 18,889 | 38,399 | 42,332 | 54,294 | 61,221 3°81 67°20 
Pinetown....... 416 1,954 3,002 | 39,077 | 42,318 |} 41,031 | 45,320 7°21 | 101-73 
Boleiye ts ool cut 1,210 896 1,035? | 16,846 | 23,315 | 17,742 | 24,350 *86 19-26 
Port Shepstone.. 534 1,042 1,634 | 30,100 | 36,775 | 31,142 | 38,400 2°30 67°59 
Richmond...... 520 880 965 | 21,031 | 238,225 | 21,911 | 24,190 1°12 43°80 
Uimvobiee. os te 861 1,944 2,209 | 30,193} 33,886 | 32,137 | 36,045 1-20 37°63 
Umvzintos....2-- 676 N233 1,916 | 51,345 | 58,9382 | 52,578 | 60,848 YAH | 87-66 
WUeChe races. 2,048 2,792 2,796 | 24,611 | 25,678 | 27,403 | 28,474 1:04 11-80 
Nar weils ceecsan co 2,882 3,278 5,595 | 35,588 | 48,568 | 38,866 | 54,163 1°23 16:27 
Weenens.... 25: 548 735 797 | 19,676 | 22,645 | 20,411 | 23,442 60 42-63 
Travellers by Rail — 268 — 485 — 3} | — | — — 
| 
‘ as dedhes i Ae emt ee 
DOR AR Say 0, 24,857 95,994 | 132,853 | 878,443 |1,088,189) 974,437 eet cas 2.012, 38-64 
| 
Zululand— | 
Emtonjaneni... 648 393 566 | 14,902 | 18,115 | 15,295 | 18,681 -87 27°96 
Hshowe....... 643 501 862 | 34,3832 | 39,082 | 34,833 | 39,944 55 60-10 
BAbISa sca... 1,438 59 79 | 14,847 | 16,903 | 14,906 | 16,982 -05 11°76 
Ingwavuma... 1,650 48 41 | 25,849 | 26,547 | 25,897 | 26,588 -02 16-09 
Lower Umfolozi|) 1,057 236 1,422 | 43,056 | 18,345 | 13,292 | 19,467 1:06 17°36 
Mahlabatini... 611 44 65 | 12,790 | 15,505 |, 12,834 | 15,570 “11 25°37 
Mtunzini...... 431 473 686 | 23,651 | 25,141 | 23,524 | 25,827 1:59 58-33 
Nkandhla..... 741 165 168 | 26,454 | 32,888 | 26,619 | 33,056 -23 44-38 
Nongoma..... 2,580 72 160 | 29,574 | 32,472 | 29,646 | 32,632 06 12-59 
Nontitecs .... 628 129 236 | 22,631 | 29,373 | 22,760 | 29,609 -38 46°77 
TOTAL— 
ZULULAND.. 10,427 2,120 3,985 | 217,486 | 254,371 | 219,606 | 258,356 °33 24-33 
TOPTAL—-NATAL.. | 35,284 | 98,114 | 186,838 |1,095,929]1,292,560)1,194,043)]1,429,398 1°59 34°38 
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District. 


Bethal 


Boksburg....... 
Marolinaces.«. i « 
Mirmelo.segh. sss 


Germiston 
Heidelberg 


Johannesburg... 
Krugersdorp.... 
Lichtenburg..... 
Lydenburg...... 


Marico 


Pietersburg 


Piet Retief...... 
Potchefstroom... 
IPTECOTIBS See Ae. 


Rustenburg 


Sorings..U..... / 
Standerton...... 
Wakkerstroom... 


Waterberg 


Wolmaransstad.. 
Zoutpansberg.... 


S622 63 oF pO 


ate. 6", e.% 


Middelburg...... | 


ts a 


we nee 





Travellers by Rail | — 


TOTAL— 


TRANSVAAL... 

















All Races. | 



































Bethlehem 


Ret vAN LO. & o/ abe mis 
Bloemfontein... . 


Boshof 


Edenburg....... 


Fauresmith 
Vicksburg 


ERrankiOre, << os si 
Harrismith...... 
Meubron.) Acc. 


Hoopstad 
Jacobsdal 
Kroonstad 


Ladybrand...... 


Lindley 


Philippolis...... 
Rouxville....... 


Senekal........ 


Smithfield....... 
Thaba ’Nehu.... 


Vrede 


Travellers by Rail 


TOTAL—ORANGE 
FREE STATE.. 


TONION. ac oe 


a2 6.8 8 2s ie 


oe g1e'8 


ee 


eee een enne 











European. | Non-Kuropean. (Rural 
Area : Population). 
in ) ‘qq a Te Lol 
Square | Not 
5 on- 
Miles. | 1911. | 1921. | voit. | 1921. | 1911. | 1920. | peg Euro- 
| | | DEAT. pean. 
{ 
TRANSVAAL. 
| 4,681 | 3,246 | 3,815 | 33,758 | 43,172 | 37,004 | 46,987 57 | 8-88 
i a he 8,704 22,283 24,026 | 538,555 32,730 | 75,838 16°52 54°75 
fea, 5,916 7,972 7,948 | 17,730 | 18,864 | 25,702 4°96 13°15 
| $3,194 9,305 13,659 8,756 | 16,128 18,061 29,787 2°68 4-21 
79 12,057 18,139 33,709 | 26,856 45,766 | 39,995 8:56 12°81 
| 2,096 3,691 4,675 | 13,269 19,661 16,960 | 24,336 1-91 8-96 
3,003 6,921 9,886 | 24,014 | 34,888 30,935 44,774 2-00 10°85 
| 117 | 20,3826 | 22,207 44,479 | 31,947 64,805 54,154 48-44 51°83 
2,316 | 12,924 16,760 | 26,359 | 36,631 39,283 | 53,391 4°88 12°75 
184 | 121,857 | 153,878 ; 119,274 | 141,455 § 241,131 | 295,333 35°32 61°85 
1,180 | 27,984 29,126 | 75,509 } 57,596 | 103,493 | 86,722 6-80 10°16 
4,479 10,417 14,283 14,962 27,072 25,379 41,355 2°63 5-84 
10,176 8,781 10,921 11,264 | 124,660 | 115,045 | 185,581 “715 12-06 
| 3,651 7,946 10,729 19,194 | 31,945 27,140 | 42,674 2°54 8-42 
5,029 13,292 19,164 50,959 76,857 64,251 96,021 2:87 13-96 
| 13,300 7,520 10,908 | 192,571 | 215,335 | 200,091 | 226,243 *63 15-93 
| 1,616 2,406 8,183 | 25,106 | 927,522) 927,512 1}. 80/655 1:45 16-50 
4,904 30,786 33,761 38,574 | 48,155 69,360 | 81,916 4°45 8-28 
6,642 55,293 68,622 | 102,251 | 124,223 | 157,444 | 192,845 3°58 14°61 
9,417 | 15,564 22,921 47,077 65,839 62,632 | 88,760 2:22 6-80 
121 A875 5,191 6,631 18,096 8,506 | 23,287 9°57 45-29 
2,004 | 9,159 9,648 15,870 | 24,317 25,029 | 33,965 3°80 11s27 
| 2,198 | «87,688 8,261 25,685 | 32,405 33,223 |! 40,666 2:13 13°85 
} 15/921 1's 7,152 13,047 | 68,754 | 81,188 | 75,915 | 94,235 -70 5-02 
| 2,062 | 7,293 11,041 6,199 12,144 138,492 | 23,185 4°52 5-55 
10,698 | 1,921] 4,455 | 134,053 | 154,774 | 135,984 | 159,229 +29 14°24 
688 | -e 489 — Liaw —_ _— —- 
| 
110,450 | 426,562 | 543,485 |1,265,650/1,544,151/1,686,212/2,087,636 1:93 10-62 
| daZlatsiitine = at] tee eee 
ORANGE FREE STATE. 
/ 
2,468 10.069 | 12,140 | 27,961 36,579 38,630 48,719 2-83 13-10 
1,124 3,650 3,761 3,710 5,024 7,360 8,725 1-48 2°77 
4,401 26,147 | 30,034 32,304 38,758 58,451 68,792 2°14 A=11 
3,941 7,785 7,551 8,531 9,703 16,316 17,254 1:42 2°25 
1,095 3,363 Zits 4,054 5,139 7,417 8,112 1:32 p*67 
3,548 9,653 8,722 16,464 11,789 26,117 | 20,511 1°12 2:01 
736 5,631 6,415 17,826 | 20,788 23,357 27,203 0°05 26°83 
1,438 6,690 7,976 9,535 16,488 16,225 | 24,464 4°33 10°56 
3,156 1}. 8,792 8,842 40,640 | 45,945 49,432 54,787 1-84 13°54 
1,861 | 8,221 9,471 15,270 | 23,074 23,491 32,545 4:29 11-62 
3,518 7,160 6,621 8,344 12,230 15,504 18,851 1:54 3°28 
1,251 1,878 1,752 2,026 2,707 3,904 4,459 1:13 1-96 
3,441 | 12,970 | 15,943 | 22,789 | 36,659 | 35,759 | 52,602 3°08 9-04 
1,109 7,842 7,900 | 17,901 | 21,214 | 25,743 | 29,114 4-10 17°28 
4,153 4,640 5,757 10,853 16,319 15,493 | 22,076 3°33 13-18 
SS ale ay 2,592 2,556 3,775 5,418 6,367 dod 2°23 
1,804 6,927 7,143 9,271 12,263 16,198 19,406 2°62 5:93 
1,651 6,720 7,473 18,029 | 23,392 24,749 | 36,865 3°08 tS 21 
1,461 4,190 3,488 3,870 4,519 8,660 8,007 1:74 2°65 
1,312 3,247 2,847 24,716 | 28,351 27,963 26,198 1:70 17-80 
pays ls 4,716 6,075 | 16,771 | 23,031 | 21,487 | 29,106 1:98 9°61 
1,706 8,200 | 10,343 8,479 | 12,658 | 16,679 | 23,001 4°34 6:62 
840 3,021 2,637 4,948 5,904 7,969 8,541 1:85 6-11 
3,709 10,549 10,160 ; 25,579 | 28,962 36,128 | 39,122 2:62 “Ue 
aan 366 |  — | 558 |  — 924}; — — — 
50,389 | 175,189 | 188,556 | 352,985 | 440,271 | 528,174 | 628,827 2-29 7°52 
ee ace el dee eS eee - Oe 
| 
| 473,089 1,276,242/1,519,488/4,697,15215,409,092/5,973,394/6,928,580 1:44 9-66 





a 


| 











os 


| 








| 
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10. Distribution of Non-European Population.—The subjoined table shows the distri- 
bution of the non-European population of the Union between urban and rural areas, according 
to the Censuses of 1911 and 1921 :— ‘ 


| DISTRIBUTION OF THE NON-EUROPEAN POPULATION OF THE UNION (CENSUSES), 
1911 AND 1921. 





















































Oh tat Asiatic and Mixed 
Natives. | and Other Non-luropean. 
Province. 1911. | 1921. | 1911. 1921. 
. 
| Urban. Rural. Urban. Rural. | Urban. | Rural. Urban. | Rural. 
Rie Nias. «5 113,143 1,406,240 | 124,572 | 1,515,590 | 217,327 | 245,045 | 224,426 | 267,522 
Natal......... 35,967 917,011 54,548 | 1,085,256 54,289 88,177 34,987 | 117,769 
Transvaal..... 316,686 ; 902,719 | 347,645 | 1,148,224 31,355 14,401 34,932 13,350 
Orange Free 
Bhate... 5)... - | 42,346 282,937 60,235 361,743 8,469 18,675 | 6,832 11,461 
UNION..... | 508,142 | 3,508,907 | 587,000 | 4,110,813 | 311,440 | 366,298 | 301,177 | 410.102 
{ es - eatyes = a — a | a | ee = —e c es ames 
| 











11. Ages of the People.—'The following tables give details in quinquennial age groups 
as to the number of (i) Europeans as returned at the Census of 1921 in comparison with the 
1911 Census returns; (ii) Asiatics and mixed and other non-European persons at the 
Census of 1921; and (iii) Natives (Bantu) grouped in four periods of life, viz., infancy, child- 
hood, maturity, and old age. Urban and rural areas are distinguished. 


(i) NUMBER OF EUROPEANS, IN QUINQUENNIAL AGE GROUPS, IN THE UNION 
IN 1911 AND 1921, DISTINGUISHING URBAN AND RURAL AREAS. 


(Travellers, who in 1911 were included in rural areas, were allocated in 1921 to the 
area and district of their usual place of residence.) 
































1911. | 1921. 
Age 
Groups. 
Male. | Female. Total. | Male. Female. Total. 
URBAN. 
(ee ES RRP ort I Yat: Pig ar 41,161 83,433 45,875 43,993 89,868 
Bee Seas cgi « 35,607 35,652 71,259 48,547 | 48,499 97,046 
A oe I IAER OR| i 30,083 30,960 61,043 52,022 52,892 104,914 
ele. id aceite. - 30,988 31,150 62,138 |+ 43,592 46,000 89,592 
DAT aus o's cath, « 34,515 29,013 63,528 31,260 37,456 68,716 
DOU anid x « chert 34,663 28,031 62,694. 31,818 35,921 67,739 
S034. nae a. se > 36,699 25,449 62,148 28,239 30,649 58,888 
BB-OU «ic 0 os Sete 32,741 22,461 55,202 28,506 28,894 57,400 
oT ee ee ee ae 23,932 17,226 41,158 30,477 25,402 55,879 
AO. sc idl 2 0 EE. 17,187 13,306 30,493 26,763 21,661 48,424 
7), re oe 12,545 9,999 22,544. 19,852 16,795 36,647 
695) ee ae 8,648 7,100 15,748 13,549 12,099 25,648 
(Sl) eee ae 5,774 5,318 11,092 9,890 8,952 18,842 
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(i) NUMBER OF EUROPEANS IN QUINQUENNIAL AGE GROUPS IN THE UNION 
IN 1911 AND 1921, DISTINGUISHING URBAN AND RURAL AREAS—(continued). 






























































1911. | 1921. 
Age | 
Groups. | | 
Male. | Female. | Total. | Male. | Female. | Total. 
URBAN—continued. 
et ORS RR eg 3 | 3,598 3,598 7,196 6,716 6,223 12,939 
Oak Bite asks bs | 2,142 balled 4.373 3; 775 3,913 7,688 
ees pL? ya Rae ae / 1,162 ist 2,473 1,994 2,245 4,239 
SE A Sn eriae Ge SAT. | 610 1,157 846 971 1,817 
ge pil ee 246 319 565 369 562 931 
Unspecified....... | 31 11 42 146 145 291 
Total under 21 years | — — — 196, 106 198,422 394,528 
Total 21 years and 
Tt ed RS oe — — — 228,130 224,850 452,980 
tS Dito | 353,380 | 304,906 658,286 424 236 423,272 847,508 
/ 
' 
. RURAL. 
CE oo ite, er 51,960 50,179 102,139 50,512 48,272 98,784 
wees Sees te ted 42,964 41,207 84,171 48,713 46,207 94,920 
L249 ER ere 32,807 30,607 63,414 41,551 37,821 79,372 
TOs 82 LSA SEEN 32,994 30,558 63,552 29,755 27,768 57,523 
eae, a Ss Set 31,211 28,454 59,665 26,152 25,115 51,267 
DO Se isis digas ake 28,053 23,239 51,292 28,030 26,403 54,433 
pas Oe kk vel 24,649 18,818 43,467 25,722 23,083 48,805 
+ me sy 21,550 15,969 37,519 24,001 19,284 43,285 
eS see win nts 17,450 12,870 30,320 20,401 15,206 35,607 
Oa eT 4 ot chon ee 13,947 9,943 23,890 17,684 12,698 30,382 
Dads o's > mba 10,988 7,827 18,815 14,258 10,451 24,709 
BDU ae SS Dig iss bmrae 8,314 5,651 13,965 10,540 7,336 17,876 
Geet. Se Saree 6,131 4,305 10,436 8,156 5,667 13,823 
HOMO. niece os 4,124 2,940 7,064 5,573 3,848 9,421 
cj eee 2. SRS eer: 2,238 1,729 3,977 3,468 2,448 5,916 
fe OY ee ar 1,390 Pe 2,501 2,011 1,554 3,565 
12 sy I a ete 630 469 1,099 790 619 1,409. 
SR, LEE E 326 266 592 401 372 773 
Unspecified. ...... 58 20 78 8] 29 110 
Total under 21 years —- — — 174,936 | 164,634 339,570 
Total 21 years and . 
adr... / peut ac — — — 182,863 149,547 332,410 
TOTATANS, ©3 331,784 286,172 617,956 357,799 314,181 671,980 
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(ii) NUMBER OF PERSONS OF THE ASIATIC AND MIXED AND OTHER NON- 
EUROPEAN RACES, IN QUINQUENNIAL AGE GROUPS, IN THE UNION IN 
1921, DISTINGUISHING URBAN AND RURAL AREAS. 




































































Asiatics. Mixed and other Non-European. 
Age 
Groups. | | 
Male. | Female. Total. | Male. | Female. Total. 
| | 
URBAN. 
(ot SE ee ee ee 3,265 3,389 6,654 16,594 | 16,477 33,071 
SER 2 POP. . 3,453 3,088 6,541 16,615 | 16,938 .| | 33,553 
Liereaes st .. calf.. . 3,012 2,215 5,227 14,918 16,238 31,156 
Diem dats Ad. , | 2,410 1,637 4,047 11,905 | 15,952 27,857 
eT 2,535 1,667 4,202 10,286 14,196 | 24,482 
EO i Gs wo 3s | 2,509 1,458 3,967 9,446 11,563 21,009 
ce ae ere 2,653 1,379 4,032 7,651 8,617 16,268 
ABO Aste. ff 3,566 1,103 4,669 7,214 | 7,777 | 14,991 
2 25.2 eee | 3,244 813 4,057 5,729 | 6,147 | 11,876 
EG Md Sc. his we | 2,562 531 3,093 4,661 4,959 9,620 
ks 2 ne / 1,664 394 2,058 3,944 4,313 8,257 
oe ee 859 182 1,041 2,621 | 2,745 5,266 
2 So eee 569 160 729 2,205) | 2,517 4,770 
Gooey P60... Lae | 255 70 325 1,393 1,429 2,822 
US ee oe 149 48 197 978 | 1,096 2,074 
| ) 63 ll 74 584 591 1,175 
BRE oho sits eo wu da | 29 20 49 307 387 694 
ODN Saas | 20 i af; 37 233 302 535 
Unspecified....... | 154 56 210 238 254 | 492 
Total under 21 years | 12,781 10,812 23,593 62,431 | 69,154 131,585 
Total 21 years and | | | 
CLC Ae OE Pes | . 20,190 7,426 27,616 55,039 | 63,344 118,383 
OPA, 40 82% f  sauTd 18,238 51,209 117,470 | 132,498 249,968 
RURAL. 

SEs Poe. LE 9,451 9,565 — 19,016 22,414 22,565 | 44,979 
Oe. asl. «teas 9,426 9,287 18,713 23,035 | 22,103 | 45,138 
fe Se RNa er 6,820 6,183 13,005 ©) 20,773< “+ 17,9887" 38, 761 
TRIS. 33. . eee / 4,779 | 4,451 O:2300 7, 15,2017 | S279" 28.480 
pt) | 3,785 3,862 7,647 12,203 | 10,613 22,816 
§ BBA20 5 Slik ae | 3,941. | 3,811 758520 fom LL LT |. 9,710» hee 20,879 
SOBEY 2.5. os Aes | 6,006, | 3,720 8,726 9,843 ° 8,573 | 18,416 
s: Lo | a | 5,805 |- ‘2,863 8,668 S179 y 7,512 16,691 
BO =44 Ne... Cane | 4.840 | 2,260 7,100 | 8,144 | 6,288 | 14,432 
ADA). 8 ee | Ald | 1,380 4,854 | 6,346 | 4,978 | 11,324 
BOHb4..:. .). «eee | 2,892 | 1,191 4,083 6,07aes 4,547 | 10,622 
noo... .... an | 1,452 7] 500 1,952 Soda) pe e.GlGe Lee 6.173 
ye)? {+ AL BBOOE 523 1,862 4,057 | 2,775 6,832 

| 
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(ii) NUMBER OF PERSONS OF THE ASIATIC AND MIXED AND OTHER NON- 
EUROPEAN RACKS, IN QUINQUENNIAL AGE GROUPS, IN THE UNION IN 
1921, DISTINGUISHING URBAN AND RURAL AREAS—continued. 






































Asiatic. Mixed and other Non-European. | 
Age | 
Groups. é Wee ; | 
Male. Female. Total. Male. Female. — Total. 
{ | | 
RuRAL—continued, 
. : filers | ee * = | . 
Bao). an: bee. | 523 199 722 2,010 1,405 | 3,415 
tw Wa cane 413 132 545 1,793 | 1,299 | 3,092 
POEVO Aun ee vas oe 143 62 205 | 862. 587 | 1,449 
VES. 2 5 SS AIA oD oe | 125 63 188 579 | 498 | 1,077 
BSI Ss 4 A! | 63 | 34 O71 "| OER ame 775 
Unspecified....... ) 88 7] 159 TLS a 118 229 
/ | 
2 ey : oe a ee 
| 
Total under 21 years! 31,758 31,098 62,856 85,075 | 79,145 164,220 
Total 21 years and | 
FeO s 5 cies | (32,607 19,059 51,666 | 72,679 58,681 131,360 
| 
LOTAL Cle. 64,365 50,157 | 114,522 157,754 | 137,826 295,580 
— ———_—— eee a ee ‘ 











iii) NUMBER OF PERSONS OF BANTU RACE IN AGE GROUPS IN THE UNION 
AND IN EACH PROVINCE, CENSUS OF 1921. 





Union. | | Natal. | Transvaal. | O.F.S. 













































































Cape. 
Age odes Bi Aah Jw , ae 
Groups. | | J | | 
Fee Si Fe- Pores : Fe- Fe-. | as, Fe- AT: Fe- 
Male. | sale. | Lotal. } Male. | 01, )'Male. 15h. | Male. | shale. | Male.’ | ‘mate 
URBAN, 
— Se oo a ae Samia — = ; Se call j a aac 
Under 1.. 6,457 | 6,992 | 13,449 2,593] 2,847 267 297| 2,208} 2,846 1,389) 41,502 
ALA ee 44,447 | 43.082 | 87,529 | 17,301) 18,026) 3,588 1,986) 15;257| 13,827) 78,301 9,243 
15-50... | 374,969 | 87,792 | 462,761 40,201} 34,514) 41161 5,675) 273,487| 31,982) 20,120) 15,621 
Over 50 10,628 | S.864 19,492 4,360} 4,399 989 414 3,456} 1,960} 1,823! 2,091 
Unspeci- | 
Hed... . 3,206 | 563 | 3,769 201 130 149 22) 2775 347 81 64 
coe weirs Ee! i BY. Shae 
TOPAS, 439,707 147,293 | 587,060 | 64,656] 59,916} 46,154; 8,394] 297,183] 50,462) 31,714) 28,521 
RURAL. 
Under 1.. 105,593 118,660 | 224,253 | 36,774) 40,129} 26,942) 30,478 - 36,0871 40,506} 6,820) 7,547 
1-14,.... 828,726 | 802,459 (1,631,185 | 316,545) 304,932] 198,009) 196,591) 235,654] 226,565) 78,518) 74,371 
15-50. kes 864,034 |1,023,268 |1,887,302 | 295,104] 390,757] 245,051! 281,198) 241,377] 268.430! 82,502) 82,883 
Over 50.. 143,048 | 223,022 366,070 | 56,605) 74,247; 34,693) 72,011) 37,427) 62,187] 14,323) 14,577 
Unspeci- 
fied ine: 1,289 714 2,003 263 234 176 107 748 273 102 100 
TOTAL... {1,942,690 }2,168,123 [4,110,813 | 705,291] 810,299) 504,871) 580,385) 550,263] 597,961) 182,265) 179,478 











— — —— - ee | ee || SS eee 
|} Ha oo 
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12. Masculinity.—The subjoined tables give particulars ‘as to the masculinity (number 
of males to every 100 females) of the population of the Union and the various races in 
1904, 1911, and 1921 (census years), and in respect of each Province in 1921 and in each 
previous census year. Such information with regard to the European population as ascer- 
tained at the Census of 1918 is also given, persons absent from the Union on War service 
being in each case excluded. 


MASCULINITY OF THE POPULATION OF THE UNION AND PROVINCES FROM 
- THE EARLIEST CENSUS IN EACH CASE. 





















































| At 
EUROPEAN. | Non-EuROPEAN. | ALL Racks. 
YEAR. |— c——— re Be SALA ak eae + cal WE AE aR 2 eal 
Urban. | Rural. | Total. | Urban. | Rural. | Total. Urban. Rural. | Total. 
| | | | | | | | 
CaPE oF Goop Hopr. 
| | | | fs | iri" (heund el ROA GN i a 
See = =| 110-7" | * cae LOSS = = 1083 
ee ee «|| 100-8 | 25) 1-103-0, |) = f= 108 2 
1891. 106-8 109-3 108-2 106-6 97-5 98-7 1066 | 99:5 | 101-0 
1904. 127-5 115-8 122-0 1149 93-4 | 96-9 1210 96-5 | 102-4 
1911. | 101-3 113-3 107-2 98-7 91-7 | 92-8 99:9 | 94:7 95-49 
1918. | 92-1, 116-6 1012 — A ee ig oe SOE Gs + i 
1921. | 94-8 113-0 | 102-6 | 96-5 | 90-7 | 91-6 | 95:6 | 93-5 | 94-0 
NATAL. 
| ae 
: 
1891. ; — — | 122-8 eae epee) Morn | Bae ey tee Be 07 32 
1904. 150-1 | 127-5 140-7 aN en ON <4 0 ite te hh OB “7 
1911. | 111-4 | 122-0 115-1 | 240-1 80-5 87-7 | 172-1 | 81-6 89-7 
Be ee). 1106-0 bee oh | hime sp ol 
1921. | 100-1) 115-8 | 106-2 | 280-7 | 90-2 | 97-2 | 168-6 | 91-2 98-0 
TRANSVAAL. 
oi Be eee S18) erate oma eve Lene Base 6s 
1890. | Sate || 126-4) i Perea i Le 
1904. | 171-2 125-4 149-7 679-0 | 86-9 | 117-0 | 305-2 91-4 ~—«:1288 
1911. | 135-5 | 1200 129-0 870-2 | 85-4 | 138-4 320-2 90-0 136-0 
1918. | 106-0 | 113-6 | 109-4 oe a SRN A PEN ee is 
1921 | 106-7 | 114-9 Be 8 | 484-1 | 92-4 | 130-8 | 215-9 | 95-6 | 124-9 
ORANGE FREE STATE. 
eo, bl ee | 100-6 fe ie 2 6B LEY 0 el ees dg eco BC 
Pots eee | 109-2 |..>— eee L00,-4.0 nies — | 109°3 
1904, | 167-4 | 119-4 133-5 | 153-5 102-0 | 110-7 | 160-2» 107-4 | 118-6 
1911. | 121-6 | 115-1 | 117-1 | 144-7 102-5 | -:107-7 |: 132-1 =: 106-0 ‘| 110-7 
1918. 98-1 112-6 | 107-1 et Wie aah es he — 
1921. | 99-4 | 113-5 | 107-7 | 110-0 102-0 103-2 | 104-3. | 104-6 | 104-5 
Union 
| | | See | 
1904, | 144-1 119-5 131-9 | — | — 101s — | — | 107°6 
1911. | 115-9 115-9 115-9 228-5 | 87-9 | 103-1 166-6 = 91-3 | «105-7 
1918. 99-5 / 112-3 | 105-2 | — — eee 
1921. 100-2 | 113-9 106-1 | 198-0 | 91-9 paps (140-6 94-5 | 104-3 
| | | | | 





13. Conjugal Condition of the People.—The tables hereunder summarize the 
Census returns in respect of the conjugal condition of the population of the Union in age 
groups, according to race and sex :— 
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<18 OF POPULATION OF UNION. 


[ CHAP. In. 


(i) EUROPEAN POPULATION OF THE UNION IN AGE GROUPS AT CENSUS. OF 
4821, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO va Sandon = CONDITION. 






































































































































































































































































































































| ies Ly 
| NEVER MARRIED. | MARRIBD. mii WIDOWED. . | DIVORCED. | UNSPECIFIED. 
AGE. Pas — . sae “er mn ry =i 
e- e- 
LE Male. | | Female, Male. | TFemale.| Male. | Female. | Male. male, Male. male. 
Cape or Goop Hope. 

4 hci aes | 120,739 | 116,157 — ra — _- — = — _— 
16-109 ..4....9e oe 32,971 | 32,417 52 1,286 5 15) 4a 1 5 4 
4 (OS ne 48,455 | 34,966 | 62,479 | 75,692 1,403 3,864 308 | 475 57 25 
A5—BOs occ cciee 4,115 | 3,739 | 35,166 | 27,210 2,055 5,634 | 296 | 257 20 5 
60 and over.. 1,620: Gos727 4~ 15726 8.401 3,688 9,188 161 101 13 5 
Unspecified. .... 32 26 14 13 st | 5 Lip F605 AY Gees 

1s “ a a | eee Ry, a. es ee Sy SS ee See 
ASoner 2h. 3: | 158.930 | 153,369 157 2,495 7 26; — 5 8 8 
21 and over.... | 49,008 | 35,663 | 113,280} 110,109 7,144 | 18,680 | 766] 829 94 31 
OMA. ore. | 207,938 | 189,032 112,437 11 2,604 7,151 | 18,706 | 766 | 834 102 39 
NATAL 

Deamaevi.... 22s | 21,512 | 21,407 ror 1 — — — | — — — 
AG4ORD. oo Pe 5,992 | 6,034 | 6 261 i 2| — — — — 
PEA. oi beak 11,951 | 7,165 | 15,159 | 17,873 332 992 135. | 226 ll 17 
Bee, gan 1,785 | 1,009; 8,683 5,991 571 | ~1,422 122 90 vi 17 
60 and over.... 538 376 2,826 1,499 780 1,919 34 17 2 8 
Unspecified. .... i4 15 | 15 12 3 71) Qe 3 1 
Under 21....... | 28,539 | 28,262 | 18 467 1 4 | — | — |) See 
21 and over.... | 13,253 7,744 | 26,665 | 25,170 1,686 4,338 | 292 | 333 23 13 

} = £ ee lata Se ee Se ee Se SS ee Pe eee SSE Ae Oo ee 
EMEA TS ee | 41,792 36,006 26,683 | 25,637 1,687, 4, BAZ _ 292 333 23 43, 
TRANSVAAL. 
a i EMTS ae ye 7 | ice ee f ] 

Si ae oe 106,196 | 102,932 12 | 19 — | Lb) —- > = — — 
tape ac an epee 25,439 | 23,008 Sen 1,65n 6 | 17 2 | 9 1 6 
PO~44. occa eee 37,868 | 17,914 | 60,834 | 71,745 1,354 | 3,687 452 | 767 62 45 
ea 4,391 1,343 | 31,900 | 21,108 1,962 | 4,382 | 435 | 308 25 10: 
60 and over. 1,061 346 9,774 | 4,630 2,170 | 4,835 154 73 15 i 
Unspecified. .... 66 32 | 46 | | 40 i] 6 2 r = 3 t 
Minder 21....... 134,733 128,212 | 137 ' 3,015 7 | 30 | 4 7 4 8 
21 and over.... | 40,288 | 17,363 | 102,486 96,408 5,486 | 12,548 ell 5 1,941 }1,138| 102 i 

TOTET, ose. | 179,021 145, 575 102, 623 | 99,428 5,493 12,878 é 145 | ul, 152, | 106 69. 
ORANGE FREE STATE. 

Tt ee cee | 38,761 | 37,165 — — — | = | ~~ — | —_ —- 
.5-10 5, oe ak 8,797 8,347 12 470 1 | 8} — 1; — 1 
“ae a oe 13,008 6,559 | 20,167 | 24,316 394; 1,001, 54 78 1 ee 6 
Te) ie 759 364 | 9,811 7,093 493 1,063 43 47 7 
60 and over.... 262 126° | ‘4,322 2.216 809 | 1,886 29 13 5 “7 
Unspecified..... li Tas 8 8 — 1 oad — so oars 

ee ee Pe, Sa eee 
Under 2. ita. ee 48,456 | 46.310 39 813 Z 14 — z — 2 
21 and over.. 13,142 6,258 | 34,281 | 33,290 1,695 3,945 126 § 137 35 9 
TOTAN SG 26; 61,598 | 52,568 | 34,320 | 34,103 1,697 3,959 126 | 139 | 35 it 
UNION. 
ae t ee 287,208 | 277,661 12 22 — 
HEIL. ek 73,199 | 69,806 127 3,898 13 
OO-44. . 1. ie 111,282 | 66,604 | 158,639 | 189,626 3,483 
St 5) eS 11,050 6,455 | 85,560 | 61,402 5,081 
60 and Over.. 3,49 Th 2575 32,642 16,746 7,447 
Unspecified. .... 123 80 &3 73 4 
Under 21....... | 370,658 | 356,153 351 6,790 17 
21 and over.... 115,691 67,028. | 276,712: | 264,977 | 16,011 
TOTAU..... : 46, 349 493; 131 277, 063 275, 767 16,028 




















CHAP. III. | ANALYSIS OF PopuLaTION OF UNION: L565 


(ii) NON-EUROPEAN POPULATION OF THE UNION (EXCLUDING BANTU), IN AGE. 
GROUPS AT CENSUS OF 1921, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO CONJUGAL 






























































































































































































































































CONDITION. 
NEVER MARRIED. MARRIED, | WIDOWED. | DIVORCED. | UNSPECIFIED 
AGE. VaR F 
e- e- 
Male. | Female.| Male. | Female.| Male. | Female. | Male. enade | Male. male. 
CAPE. 

Q294! . .caee... 102,910 | 101,130 10 1s 3 2 — —- oo 1 
pS |S es 24,355 | 25,394 93 837 19 46 6 2 8 7 
20-44......... 38,013 | 26,132 | 418,844 | 50,017 2,218 4,395 336 616 a 41 
S000 we cia Batol 1,962 19,094 | 15,184 2,259 4,449 199 252 18 neh 
60 and over... 1,863 1,004 8,799 4,821 2,980 6,654 137 120 11 7 
Unspecified... . 87 | 94 86 74 9 32 2 1 67 9 

TOTAL..... | 170,979 155,716 69,926 | 70,934 7,488 | 14,972 680 | 1,002,| 175 76 
NATAL 

Ue esr en sus) 5 ¢ 33,250 31,718 144 749 18 58 -— 16 107; 14 
16 te 6,066 2,264 472 3,418 5 68 4 38 2 
Sd Dee Whe, Se 10,660 1,249 20,271 19,825 1,230 1,074 201 127 Bik 19 
rT) eee 1,658 78 7,327 2,864 Aha ey 1,188 108 46 16 6 
60 and over... 447 40 2,066 521 754 847 oe 10 9 IH 
Unzpecified.... 87 55 45 48 2 8 3 —_— 7 VB 

EOWA... . 52,168 |] 35,344 | 30,325 | 27,785 3,149 3,243 348 237 108 49 
TRANSVAAL. 

eee Se bees es 9,273 8,637 95 15 2 1 1 -—= 4 1 
19-19. Be oy. 2,189 1,632 205 379 AD 9 2 fi 6 2 
ZO-44 .cewien ss 3,692 1,393 6,828 5,667 292 463 75 143 20 ret 
ADO acter ete hie» 550 66 2,708 1,052 285 410 39 35 13 5 
6G and Over... 184 14 706 255 299 328 23 17 3 2 
Unspecified... . 98 78 53 39 4 19 — i 6 1 

Torat..... | 15,986 | 11,820 | 10,595 | 7,407; 823] 1,230] 140| 207| 52] 22 
— = ea Spe ag —— -~— ~- — F —_— — --—-- -— 
ORANGE FREE STATE. 

5 oes Be: ES oe a 4,049 3,693 — —_ — —_ — — —— — 
LbaIO aia ane 834 867 1 36 — 5 _- 1 1 a 
ZONE oath 1,393 723 1,453 1,839 8] 155 19 38 3 pe 
EDO te nieces’ s 102 a3 633 574 5 120 12 1m —_ — 
60 and over... 106 22 578 252 212 | 268 10 3 ne eee 
Unspecified. ... 20 | 18 11 12 2 : 2, — — 2 1 

PPOWAT 5. cock 6,504 5,356 2,676 Qh le 290 | 550 41 53 7 3) 
; a ae | ee ee 
UNION. 

OFNS Fi ee be 149,482 | 145,178 | 249 765 Qe 61 iL 16 21 16 
Lk Fo. ce 33,444 | 30,097 771 5,030 45 122 12 59 23 a | 
QOHMAT ow wil sims 53,758 | 29,497 70,396 | 77,348 3,821 6,087 631 924 145 73 
te ee oe 6,061 | 2,139 |. 29,762 | 19,674 | 3,769 | 6,167 | 358] 344 47 22 
60 and over... 2,600 1,080 | 12,149 4,849 4,175 TAG" “202 150 24 14 
Unspecified. ... 292 245 195 173 17 61 5 6 82 14 

otaline ies. 245,637 | 208,236 | 113,522 | 108,839 | 11,850 | 19,995 1,209 1,499 342 150 
— = ee eS ——= 
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(iii) NATIVE (BANTU) POPULATION OF THE UNION AT CENSUS OF 1921, 


CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO CONJUGAL CONDITION. 
























































- NEVER MARRIED. MARRIED. | WIDOWED. | DIVORCED. UNSPECIFIED. 
PROVINCE. 

Male. | Female. | Male. | Female. | Male. | Female.| Male. | a Male. | Fe- 

{ male. male. 

NEBETIG ss wks ove 533,880 | 500,708 | 217,775 | 275,540 | 16,694 | 89,397 899 | 4,215 699 355 
INADA esas cas 380,467 | 333,950 | 162,191 | 203,990 7,626 | 50,282 323 355 418 202 
Transvaal.... | 556,525 | 364,879 | 271,435 | 218,858 | 10,712 | 62,670 | 720 | 1,504 | 8,054 | 612 
OS Re eer 142,874 124,469 | 66,891 69,241 3,647 18,244 381 939 186 106 
UNION... {1,613,746 |1,324,006 | 718,292 | 767,629 | 38,679 | 215,593 | 2,323 | 7,013 15175 
i oF SS | —= a eos war a. a ee ee 





14, Birthplaces of the People.—The subjoined tables give comparisons (i) between 
the returns at the Censuses of 1904, 1911, and 1921 in respect of the birthplaces of the 
people ; (ii) the principal birthplaces of the European population in 1921 compared with 
1911; (iti) the numbers and proportions of Europeans born within and without the Union, 
Censuses 1904 to 1921; and (iv) the length of residence in the Union of persons born outside 
the Union, as returned at the Census of 1921, showing the period of arrival :— 















































(i) BIRTHPLACES OF ALL RACES OF THE POPULATION OF THE UNION, 
CENSUSES 1904, 1911, AND (1921, 
| 1904. | 1911. he 1921. 
Birthplaces, oe : 
Male. | Female. | Persons. | Male. | Female. & Persons. | Male. | Female. | Persons. 
| 
| " xa? | er |< as | 
Affica........ 12,895,874 |2,392,040 |4,787,914 |2,836,800 |2,792,397 |5,629, 3,358,349 |3,275,964 |6,629,313 
Europe....... 203,471 73,166 |} 276,577 | 157,356 ) 80,537 237,893 "128, 220 | 89,980 | 218,200 
BAD 65,742 | 21,516 87,258 4 65,008 | 25,3817: 90,320 | 44,950 | 17,517 62,467 
America...... 5,231 | 1,558 6,789 3,265 1,345 | 4,610 2,597 1,534 | 4,131k 
Australia and | | | . 
Polynesia... | 10,109 4,552 | 14,661} 6,129 | 4,074 | 10,203 | 4,624} 3,770 8,394 
Acisebet. i... 163 118 281 | OM i 6 189 466 | 402 301 | 703 
Unknown and : 
Unspecified. 1,645 669 2,344 562 143 705 2,856 2,522 5,872 





[2,493,589 |5, 


Lid. a 


POPULATION 5,824 3, 069, 392, 


5,973,394 |3,536,992 |3,391,588 A 928, 580 


a. 


2,904, 002 
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(ji) PRINCIPAL BIRTHPLACES (OUTSIDE THE UNION) OF THE EUROPEAN 


























POPULATION, CENSUSES 1911 AND 1921. 
1911 1921. 
Birthplaces. aay Wal = ee = 
Male | Female. | Persons. | Male. | Female. | Persons. 
} | 
| | 
Ringed singdones 4s. at 120,575 61,397 181,972 | 95,827 | 69,188 165,015 
[RET ACV IRD LU Bp PACA aS «8 15,912 8,116 24,028 {| 16,222 | 10,954 26,476 
REL IMA Y.. <2 serene Ae hace 7,562 5,236 12,798 | 4,314 | 4,046 8,360 
Avstroelia... >. 0 eclke ee ean 5,228 3,627 8, 855 3,879 | 3,298 7,177 
MEET OULEIML, sro nce ct ae < area ae rete 3,305 2,085 5,390 3,154 | 2,150 5,804 
RUNGOOSA. sb cake eae, Rea AWK: 368 "740 925 | 1,023 1,948 
EAUY fore isa cceuvs soe Canoe ota eee 1,480 362 1,842 | 1,198 | 451 1,649 
United States of America..... 1,534 720 2,254 | 954 | 595 1,549 
TATCOCE. cc he tk e ee 1,374 91 1,465 L 103% | 203 1,396 
EN OLAV EY accarhre apaenaree ep aaa 1.145 458 1,603 920 | 433 LoDo 
Poland. . 527 284 811 802 | 515 | Wea 
France. 664 549 1.213 612 664 1,276 
dias). oc yt Le a Bee a ee ‘1,061 609 1,670 705 #4 530. | 1,235 
New Zealand:.42. 2:28 oh skeee 859 427 1,286 704 | 438 1,142 
SWedGD 1s cs chor ws EVR cate « 933 281 1,214 125") a77 1,605 
Denmark. 4)... hae ee 658 253 911 607 | 270 877 
Seale. <i Bk ck Se 676 260 936 567 | 296 863 
pasitoland.. 2,2 doppia ea a Wy fd 145 322 282 269 551 
South-West Africa..,.......%. 123 135 257 228 266 494 
WAZHANG "4 sje ae tae re aes 94. 69 163 13% 136 269 
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(iii) NUMBERS AND PROPORTIONS TO TOTAL POPULATION OF EUROPEANS 
BORN WITHIN AND OUTSIDE THE UNION, CENSUSES 1904 TO 1921. 
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| 
Born in the Union. | Born Outside the Union. 
Sex. r Tie = eT cs REY oUt ay) 
i904.* | i911, | 1918.4 | 1921. | 1904." | i911. | 1918.4 | 1921. 
| | | | | 
NUMBERS. 
5% ) | : ! | si 
| | 
Ce ee | 384,935 | 513,054 | 593,595 | 640,139 | 193,424 | 169,806 | 134,537 | 141,896 
Female.......... | 373,567 | 501,551 | 598,405 | 636,267 | 67,831 | 88,903 | 93,831 | 101,186 
Persons... .oddaiee | 758,442 1,014,605 {1,192,000 |1,276,406 | 261,255 | 258,709 | 228,368 | 243,082 
| | 
PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL POPULATION. 
i | | | | 
Miles iy in cee, | 66°56 | 75:04 | 81-44 |, 81-86. | 33-44 | 24-78 18-46 | 18-14 
Wemales. 3. f. ¢ | 84-63 | 84-92 86-36 | 86-28 | 15-37 | 15-04 1 13-54. -|,-186¥%2 
PGESONS eye siter« «fs fetter i) .79°62> 1. 83-84. 4% 84-00 25-62 20-27 16:06 | 16°00 


1 
' 
| | | 





* Excluding Natal, for which separate figures for Europeans are not available. 
7+ Exclusive of Males absent on War Service. 


(iv) LENGTH OF RESIDENCE IN THE UNION OF EUROPEANS BORN OUTSIDE 
UNION, NUMBERS AND PROPORTIONS, CENSUS 1921. 















































| Number. j | Proportion per 1,060, 
Length of Period of |_ | 
Aesidence. Arrival. | | 
Male. | Female. | Total. | Male. | Female. | Total. 
Cte ane 4 voc bbe ARETE) sae Al i: | ols Waheed: 
| | 
Under 1 year.... | 1920-21 | 8,957 | 6,859 | 15,816 | 63 | 68 65 
Ly Carer... \.. | 1 28LO19-20 3,928 | ADT Tan | 8,505 | 28 | 45 | 35 
Deuce... 0018-19. | 1,675.1. 1,918 | 8,493 | 11.44 19 | 14 
3 yealsoen::. .. 1917-18 | + oe 578 | 1,289 | ip Cyr) 5 
4 VCRTS Tamme. 1916-17 810 | 1,036 | 1,846 6 | 10 8 
| | 
<0 (aor eee amd Mc A HR ARSE UR GS GS Cd Ot Fae 
Total under 5 years 1916-21 | 15,981 | 14,968 30,949 Bey 148 | 27 
5-9 years....... 1911-16 | 11,424 | 12,661 | 24,085 80 | 125 | 99 
10-14 years:.... : mpe-11 | 14,715 |, 14,087 | 28,802. | 104 | 139 119 
15-19 years...... 1901-06 28,019 | - 23,628 | 51,647 107 4 233 212 
20-24 years...... 1896-01 29,796 | 11,795 | 41,591 210 | 117 171 
25-29 years...... | 1891-96 16,413 9) G:8590 1 222775 |] 109 68 | 92 
30-34 years...... | 1886-91 8,586 | 4,102 | 12,638 60 | 40. | 52 
35-39 years...... 1881-86 3,874 | 2,850 | |. 6,724 oT. | 28 | 28 
40-44 years...... | 1876-81 5,143 | 2,801 | © 7,944 36 | 28 | 33 
45-49 years...... | wiori—76- | 1,730 | 827 | BOs Le Sit 10 
50 vears and over | Before 1871 2,514 | 2,181 | 4,695 18 22 19 
Unspecified. ..... — 4,752 4,427 9,179 34. | 44 | 38 
ee ee een eee | ae ty, oie 3 
OER Vac’ css: - | = 141,896 | 101,186 | 243,082 | 1000 | 1000 | 1006 
| OR, nar rores Cramer ri 











15. Nationality of the People.—Table (i) gives the numbers and percentages of British 
born, British naturalized, and foreign subjects comprising the European population of the 
Union at the Census of 1921, distinguishing urban and rural areas. Table (ii) furnishes 
the numbers and percentages of British and foreign subjects of European race in each 
Province, detailing the principal countries of allegiance of the latter :— 
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(i) NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES OF BRITISH AND FOREIGN SUBJECTS OF 
EUROPEAN RACE IN URBAN AND RURAL AREAS, CENSUS 1921. 








































































































Urban. | Rural. | Total. 
Nationality. ; 
Male. | Female.| Persons.| Male. | Female.| Persons | Male. | Female. |} Persons. 
— — ’ aman ilies oa = = —— ~ Soo Ses — a 
NUMBERS. 
; a — f 7 
Titi eee 396,709 | 404,573 | 801,282 | 351,370 | 310,949 | 662,319 | 748,079 | 715,522 , 1,463,601 
British Natural- ) 
ied... ee 15,978 10,258 | 26,236 3,010 1,349 4,664 19,293 11,607 36,900 
TOTAL— 
BRITISH... 412,687 | 414,831 | 827,518 | 354,685 | 312,298 | 666,983 | 767,372 | 727,129 | 1,494,501 
FOREIGN SUB- 
SHOTS...... 11,549 8,441 19,990 | 3,114 1,883 4,997 14,663 1€,324 24,987 
PERCENTAGES. 
t | 3 al | “— | 
PB IPGISHS ..65 . cae 93*51 95°58 94-55 | 98 “20 98-97 98-56 95-66 97-3 96-32 
British Natural- | 
VAs aN | B77 / 2°43 | 3-09 -93 -43 SrA! 2-47 1 Bz 2°03 
2 ee ee 
TOTAL— / 
BRITISH: .. 97°28 | 98:01 | 97°64 | 99-13} 99°40 | 99-26) 98:13 (98°60 | 98-35 
FOREIGN SUB- | | 
JEOTS,..... 2°72) 4°89 2°36 | “87 ‘60 ‘Teo 1h 1:40 1°65 
| 




















(ii) NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES OF BRITISH AND FOREIGN SUBJECTS OF 
EUROPEAN RACE IN EACH PROVINCE, CENSUS 1921. 














! } 





Cay. Natal. | Transvaal. | OF .S. Union. 
Nationality. Paa Vieekmaed —— T 
7 Per nt | Per ay) 4; Per Y | Per r Per 
aie | cent No | cent. | No. | cent. | No. cent. No. cent. 
| i i 








Bitish..!.. cic. 632,555 197-22 | 131,652 |96-21 | 514,561 |94-68 | 184,777 98-00 [1,463,601 196-32 
British Naturalized| 10,242 | 1-59 | 1,913 | 1-40 | 16,101 | 2-96 | 2,570 | 1:36 | — 30,900] 2-03 


| 


2 es — < — | — — —_————— | |. —— 








TOTAL BRITISH | 642,897 |98-81 | 133,565 |97-61 | 530,662 |97-64 | 187,347 |99-36 (1,494,501 |98-35 











| 
Agmerican. <..4) 6. 567 | -09 - 262 *19 974) +18 110 ‘06 1,899 -13B 
Dutch (Hollander) (4 en A71 |. 2 1,462 -26 194 ‘10 2,505 +16 
igen Chy: 3) pote 290 | -04 466 “34 441 “O08 ae -02 abd. -08 
AAGRMAaN 26 ote: 1,949 | *30 715 52 Lozen «24 261 “1 4,194 25 
SMGG KK. sus) Se ane af 348 | 05 48 03 835 "15 61 03 1,291 09 
Ateman. .: 3S). .nber 457 | C7 | 208 15 818 -15 15 O1 1,497 10 
OSIATI ico eet 1,819 | 28 265 20 4,164 Zt Ws 463 24 6,705 44 
Seandinavian..... 540 | -08 788 *58 586 om | 51 *03 1,960 3 
CP EMET 3 era's sere attiecs 1,001 | °16_ SHOU) 3260) “2274 -42 80 “O4 3,705 +24 

| | | | 

















TOTAL FORFIGN 7,712 | 1°19 3,273 | 2°39 | 12,8237) 2-36 1,209 64 24.987 |. 1:65 





a —— Sas | eee > =|" | ee esi 





























16. Religions of the People.—The following two tables give particulars of the European 
and non-European population of the Union classified as to their religion and showing (i) for 
the Union, the numbers and proportions per cent. to total population at the Censuses of 
1911 and 1921; and (ii) for the Provinces, the numbers returned at the Census of 1921. - 


CHAP. 1. | ANALYSIS OF POPULATION OF UNION. 
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(i) RELIGIONS OF THE EUROPEAN AND NON-EUROPEAN POPULATION OF THE UNION 


AND PROPORTIONS PER CENT. TO TOTAL POPULATION, CENSUSES 1911 AND 1921. 







































































Census, 1911. Census, 1921. 
Religion. Kuropean. | Non-European. | European, Non-European. 
— esis rE ¢ Inar Z R ae : 
Number. aie, Number. i iar Number. ini Number. ae 
Dutch Churches..... 693,898 54-37 | 204,762 4°36 | 838,982 | 55-21 | 276,486 aon ah 
Anglican Churches... | 255,646 20-02 | 276,849 5-89 | 294, 026 | 19°35 420,059 tis (2 
Presbyterian........ | 58,633 4°59 72,114 1-54 74,999 4-94 | $15,897 2-14 
Congregaticnalist. . feto.402 4 9 b= O50) 175,254 3°73 10,598 | “70 | 145,723 2% 
Methodist........... | 82,104 6-437) 817,625 |@ien-02 (102,771 | 6-76 | 780,022 13°50 
HEUDMOTAN:. 3 eke eerie | Paty ae 1-85 | 195,308 | 4°16 | 19,098 | 1:26 | 241,807 4°47 
Church of Rome.... | 53,793 [ 4:22 37,242 | 79 61,246 4:03 | 82,008 Linls pA 
Greek Church....... | 1,926 | 15 17 | hi 2,091 | “14 195 oe 
Baptists ceaptate est | 15,088 E18 T2054) 24 15,414 | 1:02 23,944 | “44 
Christian Scientist... 747 | ‘06 25 | x 2,020 | AAS 179 | 5 
Plymouth Brethren.. 1,524 12") 239 | * 1,644 | “11 3 on < 
Salvation Army..... 226501 “18 2,041 | 05 1,905 | "33 2,209 | - 04 
Seventh Day Adven- | 
Se alee - cere pet, 131 “69 fore Or aise.) te VTS, 200 ae 29 
Protestant ia... .4. - 6,816 +54 4,358 | “09 | 2,799 “18 | 1,022 -02 
Various Christian | | | iy 
SOG jioates os 6.5 oe | 5,593 44 17,161 Bf | 15,189 | 1-00 57,186 | 1-06 
Babrewssaaeh <<< 16 | 46,919 3°68 7 * 62,103 | 4:09 335 | ¥ 
Buda =. ...-... 42 * 2 Ag 5 # 12,525 23 
GONMEUCIADwacess. 5. 3 * 1,389 | 63 4 * 1,602 03 
Hindu.. sclera — _- 116,701 | 2°46 aye * 109,261 | 2-02 
Mahommedan....... | 62 * 45,842 | ‘98 162 . 49,936 | 92 
PE Sibel ehede ss’ ~ + —_ — 344 * 12 * 876 | -02 
Net Religion: ...-.... Zpip at ‘17 |3,012,648 64°14 3,203 "21 12,402,652 | 44-42 
Unknown (or not 
Sera ete. 8,101 64 4,136 | -09 5, 575: | HOt | OCL,294 Weteido 
Others and Indefinite. | 2,629 “Oh 2,227 | / ‘05 3,234 “21 42,039 | -78 
| | 
TOTAL POPULATION = di 2 | 100-00 |4,697,152 | 100: 00 ay 519, 488 100-00 5,409, 022 | 106-00 


j 
— fe = =“ = = = 
} } ) 








4 * Indicates that the percentage is so small that it has no Senihedsiess 


7 Zionist Israelite, etc. 


(ii) RELIGIONS OF THE EUROPEAN AND NON-EUROPEAN POPULATION IN EACH 
PROVINCE OF THE UNION, CENSUS 1921. 






































| 
| Cape. Natal. Transvaal. O.F.S. 
Religion. a ae = ee tn = 
| Euro- | Os Euro- | XD. | Gam- Non" | Euro- Ber 
_.... Euro- as ' Huro- ees TORE cn Turo- 
ered” tt pean: PPADS pean PEAR, pean. af PEs pean. 
Dutch Churches...... 378,205 | 167,860 | 20,223 | 4,436 | 287,680 | 49,578 | 152,924 | 64,612 
Anglican Churches.... | 126,634 239193 55,608 | 55,451 98,849 | 94,543 12,935) | Sinode 
Presbyterian. oo... .:-. 23,873 81,823 | 15,460 | (2,056.1 31,715s4 12,407 3,951 | 9,611 
Congregationalist..... 4,635 111,308 3,070 | 17,429! 2,126 | | 14,392 167 2,596 
Methodist eo. aes oe 40,482 | 358,603 |. 16,692 |}. 105,068 | 37,921 | 143,441 7,676 | 128,102 
Caithieratr teh sssaetes 9,334 67,087 4,466 31,169 4,583 136,325 cans: 7,216 
Church of Rome..... 24,760 22533 10,843. | 37,330 23,419 14,490 2,224 7,655 
Greek ‘Church: . 2... 32 473 | ol 59 | 6 1,460 | 19 99 42 
Pinilate nt 20s: F.-ee 9,280 6,822 | 2,062; 4,025 . 3,496! 10,456 576 | 2,647 
Christian Scientist.... 593 18 623 | Ce 1,039 33 71 51 
Plymouth Brethren... 983 BiG 162 8 466 43 33 | 147 
Salvation Ariny...... 968 641 265 | Lg ae 000 353 172 44 
Seventh Day Adventist 945 71,563 412°| 74,040 563 17,734 200 12,423 
PPOLESEANGT Sos ofc. 0. ss 839 432 446 | 138 1,403 | 429 VET ‘ 
Various Christian Sects 3,874 12,939 1,462 | Soden Osada aol. Ey 1,364 9,408 
Hebrew. . - Soe 21,242 2 2,000 2. | Ooo lp 4,761 — 
Puddiises, 0... .. 17, 305 Loy i453 fom 7 35 — 4 
Confutlativaamins.-'.. +. — 390 — 275 | 4 784 = — 
1g Rss Ohi iat eto 5 ire Ale 1,875 1 | 102,300 | 5 5,075 1 3 
Mohammedan........ 79 24,434 10 LN (el bese Sl te, 8,225 ii 141 
1g) Ae Sg er eee : 8 68 1 . 582 | 1 90 2 — 
Net Religionys..... 20 877 5,856 418 SOs eed, «io 590 133 269 
Unknown (or not 
BULECG) ek ee oe 1,644 11,687 753 2.4 cn ee. OU0 2,473 312 1,263 
1a 247 012) 0 a Re Sie : -— 1,092,450 — See ale i gee 996,896 —- 174,697 
Other and Indefinite. 849 26,015 616 189 | 1,641 14,048 | ° 128 1,445 
TOTAL POPULATION. | 650,609 |2,132,110 | 136,838 i, 292,560 | 543, 485 1,544,154 188,556 | 440,271 
———<————<—— ————————— ist sees) Set aS Se (laws eee T= _— ae 
































} Zionist, Israelite, etc. 
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17. Official Languages Spoken.—The Census of 1918 was the first occasion on which 
information was collected in regard to the number of Europeans speaking either or both 
of the official languages of the country. . Similar particulars were obtained at the 1921 Census, 
and the following table summarizes the results in comparative form. 

It is to be noted that in both urban and rural areas a marked increase occurred during 
the three years in the number of people returning themselves as bi-lingual, the percentage 
increase being 46-70 in the urban areas and 11:87 in the rural areas. Of the whole population 
of the Union aged seven years and over 50:71 per cent. are bi-lingual, while 25-16 per cent. 
and 23:79 per cent. speak only English and Dutch respectively. 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGES SPOKEN, URBAN AND RURAL AREAS, CENSUSES 1918 
AND 1921. 


_ (Europeans only.) 

























































































































































































1918, 1921 
Language Spoken. | Total. Total. 
Male, |Female.| | “| Male. | Fenzale. 
| Number. / Bein Number. mien 
URBAN. 
) | 
Children under school age, | | | | 
Tare Many See See mito Th gry | 18,490 | 17,605 | 36,095 | 28-51 | 21,968 | 22,005 | 43,973 | 34-74 
Bnolish. 22009. a 29,575 | 29,346 | 58,921 | 46-55 | 26,138 | 25,003 | 51,231 | 40-48 
DRUCH ie Fee eee, ere 16,140 15,436 | $1,576 24-94 16, 310 15,049 43,973 | 24-78 
TOTAL (under 7 years) / 64,205 | 62,387 126,592 100-06 | 64, 416 6 | 62,147 | 126,563 | 100-00 
Seven vears and over. | 
Paths «© Po slates 135,468 | 131,363 | 266,771 | 41-67 | 200,565 | 190,775 | 391,340 | 54-28 
MIOHSH Sento te ek Stacie tes 142,523 | 147 639 | 290,162 | 45:32 | 126,861 | 132,474 | 259,335 | 35-97 
BPE GCI cute 2 a ciel eee ee 35,176 | 40,252 | 75,426 | 11-78 | 30,932 | 36,157 67,089 9°31 
PM CHUNODS ccptt ste iis Sele 2,230 1,957 4,187 0:65 | 1,044 1,216 2 2660 0-31 
Unspecified... 222) | 22016 793 | 3,709 | 0-58 ‘48 503 921 | 0:13 
Pore Tbe O04 318,258 822,004 | | 640,257 |100-00 | 359, 820 | 361,125 | 720,945 |100-00 
GRAND TOTAL....... | 382.4: 58 384, 391 \ 766, 849 gil bess | | 424, 236 423,272 . 847,508 — 
RURAL 
c7 9 = et tie ae Pa. a c ae , Te aa oe 3 
(hildren under school age | / | 
Both.<..o Beet aee nee 13,935 | 13,213 | 27,148 | 19-32 | 13,133 | 12,376 | 25,509 | 18-47 
Fon tlic ant net scene ee 7,620 7,004 | 15,124 | 10°76 7,660 7,526 15,186 | 11-00 
Dutch A a re? wee 50,375 47,905 | 98,280 | 69-92 48,968 . 47,452 97,420 70°53 
einen | poemeaey pe — |~- a a eee | enero ey 
TOTAL (under 7 years) 71,930 68,622 140,552 (100-00 70,761 | 67,354 138,115 {100-00 
Seven years and over | | | | 
BOLT. . = SAY NINE 6 tn gerale 118,093 | 100,846 | 218,939 | 42-56 |136,079 | 108,845 | 244,924 | 45-88 
Rnglish. . agence @ 31,403 | 28,629 60,032 | 11:67 | 29,151 | 27,247 56,398 | 10°56 
Dutch ep hitebickas Shades eee 122.83] | 108,780 | 231,611 | 45-03 | 121,285 | 110,210 | 221,486 | 43°36 
Belthen:. ccianeAd kn oak 861 | 659 1,520 | 0-36 366 385 751] 0-14. 
Unspecified............ | 1,290} 988 | 2,278} 0-44 157} 149 | 306 | 0-06 
ren2 Rca: ee EIT INES ie, 2 LS ek OS Rad) al 
Lory eos, ie shes | 274,478 | 239,902 514,380 100: 00 | 287,038 | 246,827 | 533,865 |100-00 
GRAND TOTAL,...... | 346,408 | 308,524 654,932 ;° — 357 799 Eo Bld, 181 | 671, 980 — 
ead. [ TOTAL 
Children under school age. : | | | 
Both «6b aye GEL. Eh ate ts S2.t09 | o818 63,243 | 23-67 35,101 34,381 69,482 | 26:25 
IN SSI. er ee Cee ore 37,195 | 36,850 74,045 | 27-72 33, 798 $2,618 | 66,417 | 25-09 
PCH Epes 66,515 | 63,341 129,856 | 48°61 66,278 501 | 128,779 | 48-66 
ei Eee eee we: Pee Ta | 0 
Tova. Ginder 7 years) | 136,135 | 131,009 | 267,144 {100-00 | 135,177 1209, 501 | 264,678 1100-00 
Seven vears and over— 
Both AP RM Re Se | | 253,501 | 232,209 | 485710 | 42-07 336,644 | 299,620 | 636,264 | 50°71 
EINSISh. os. we ae ae 173,926 | 176,268 350,194 | 30°33 | 156,012 .| 159,721 | 315,733 | 25°16 
Duteh.h By op <ss dean | 158,007 | 149,032 | 307,039 | 26-59 | 152,217 146, 358 | 298,575 | 28°79 
Neith¢ Es iu shale ho ange | 8,091 2,616 5,707 Q-49 1,410 1,601 3, ull G-24 
Unspecified c.g ass 4,206 1,781 5,987 0:52 57bul) O52 a 027 G:10 
alte ERG Sth ee Ve oe ee eee me 
TOVAT ria teh ke maken | | 592, 731 561, 906— 1, Lod, 637 100-00 646,858 | 607,952 |1,254,810 |100-00 
GRAND TOTAL,...... z 728, 866 692 915 1,421,781 — 782,035 | 737,453 |1,519,488 — 
— — — ——— ~~ 


a 






































18. Occupations of the People.—In the compilation of the results of the Census of 1911 


the od papeine of the Union was tabulated according to occupation in a series of classes. 
Details have been included in previous issues of this Year Book, but are not repeated owing 
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DISTRIBUTION OR DENSITY OF THE EUROPEAN POPULATION. 
(EACH DOT REPRESENTS 100 PERSONS.) 
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CHAP. Ii. | 


ANALYSIS OF PoPpuULATION OF UNION. 


16! 


to considerations of space. At the Census of 1918 a different system of classification was 
adopted, and the results are summarized in the following table, showing the industria] 


occupations of the European population of the Union, as reported at that Census, 


The 


tabulation of occupations as returned at the Census of 1921 was not completed in time for 
inclusion in this issue of the Year Book. 


INDUSTRIAL OCCUPATIONS OF EUROPEAN POPVEATION OF UNION, CENSUS 1918. 














INDUSTRY. 


Administrative Government Service 
Local Government Service}...... 
Union Military Service........... 


Imperial, Naval, Military, and Air | 


POUR CE akin Miatereacess 4. « spereaietete tse 


Clerical (iiceléstastical) Profession | 


BUM SCEMICH et. sc. aimee. 
Legal Profession and Service..... 
Medical Profession and Service. 
Teaching Profession and Service. 
“Other Professions and their Services 
TUIBGIGHTIONSOERVICE. 1.0. eee ccs ws 
Hotel, Eating-house Service...... 
Commercet Perea en diate + sromirener ate 
Banking, Insurance, and Finance. 
Ge We Rervice.f... sss cee 
Other Transportation and Com- 

munication Service.......... 
Railway, Road, Tramway, Canal, 

Waterworks, Irrigation and 

Harbour Construction.. 

Coach, Wagon, Motor, and Cycle 

Building and Repairing SSHaine 


Shipping, Docks, Harbours, and | 


WEP HUMOUBEB occ iss ss sew es © oe 
Ship and Boat Building.. : 
PA EEICUNGILL OS ete oy clcsie ces o.+ tale evezelsis 
Fishing, Sealing, ‘and W haling. . 
MH TCI GUY Sto Sadia aids sckvei gto ate bee 
MIAMONGeINGUStLY «<<. cs pegs 


MUG RITCHUISDE Vin jects uc’e sos fe tees 
Other Mining Industries.......... 
QUATTYING. voc sees ee eee rece 
Engineering, Metal! and Machinery 

IPAMULACKUTO. Joie... . os gies os 


Precious Metals, Jewels, Musical, 
Scientific, and Surgical In- 
oe Manuiacture and 
PGRN atin. «+ ss Sates * 5) 


House Building, Decorating and | 


RUETUT AGI OO ci os. ips <-+s saptoeye so 
Wood and Furniture, Bedding and 
WIIG ECE os oc ik sw sik oles ss 
Brick, Cement, Pottery, Glass, »and 
Lime Industries..2.......... 


‘Chemicals, Paints, Varnishes, and 


Allied Industries. . 


Leather en Leather Goods Manu- | 


eee reer ee see eee eee esos 


factur 
Printing, Pabiishing, and Allied | 


Industries. . Se i end a 
WOO! ANGustiyr cee cs silos c olds 


Hemp, Jute, Rope, Mat, and Sack 


Industries. . i 

’ Bleaching and Dyeing. ae > phe 
Meating in’ Drapery... .-./2..- ae 
Hat Making and Selling.......... 
Tailoring and Dressmaking Mises 
Other Dress and Textile Industries 


Preparation and Sale of Provisions S| 


Tobacco Manufacture and Sale.. 

Brewinie eb istilling.......clabieels se 
Gas, Water, and Blectricity Supply]| 
Drainage and Sanitary Service.... 


General Shopkeeping and Dealing | 


Domestic Service: . 2... ... deste: 5 
Other and Undefined Industries. . 
Housewives and others engaged in 
Domestic Duties........... , 
Scholars and Students........... 
OMBERACLUSULY. 0 cs «oo «sid. eepeemanetee 


"ROWAD 2 «++ « «ees 


{ 
\ 


} 





CAPE 
OF - fps. 1 
Goop | NATAL. Waar. 
HOPE 
| 8,689 | 1,306| 5,965 
| 2417 | 7605 | 2.952 
1123 | 801] 1,446 
3,183 566 89 
| 1,881 683 | «677 
1.779 426 | 1,373 
1570  606| 1,251 
9,073 | 2,055 | 5,151 
1,692 | 617) 1.751 
3.680 1,383 | 2.735 
4136] 1,285 | 3,070° 
5,944 | 2.258 | 3,774 
3.029 | "880 | 3,173 
14,823 | 6,626 11,199 





706 | 259 | 425 | 








1,874). 685.) 1,376 
BP pera). ais |" 107 
110 | 26 | 15 
77,863 | 8,559 | 46,971 | 
ae 104) 
185 | 107 | 25,126 | 
3,407 | 28 | 23376 | 
182 | 740 | 889°] 
634 282 | 979 | 
25 | 16 | 82, | 
2,117 | 1,208 | ‘3,036 | 
683 | 239 661 
5,804 | 2,352} 6,555 
2.332 677. | 1,527 
| 
306 | 136 671 
1,521 | 948] 1,079 
3,066 357 | 1,455 
2.170 588 | 2,089 
599 213 | 4 
| 
79 45 | 83 
51 14 | 39 | 
4,149 902 | 4,927 
471 158 | 329 
3,403 | 748 | 2,439 
127 8 55 
5,648 | 1,992 | 4,738 
591 63! (274 
723 236} 637 
760 191) 1,123 
236 73 361 
10,519 | 1,799 6,024 
| 5.951 | 15289! 3,642 
14292 418 1,544 
| 141,348 | 27,262 | 107,056 | 
| 25,255 | 3,136 | 12,760 
15,225 | 3,047 6,774 
385,043 | 81,614 | 296,823 





FREE 


"ORANGE 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, 


| STATE, | Male. 


1,041 | 
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363 | 


464 
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104,769 


35,162 
10,190 


23,296 
14,628 





SS SS eee OO —aoaoeea=SsS se ss eeoesa=ess _———— 


447, 452 | 


Female: 


928 | 


268 
303 


14 


| 315,875 | 
23,344 | 
13,441 | 


| 420, 797 | 








T Excluding gas, water, electric supplies and tramways. 


§ Including forestry, cotton, tobacco, fibre, wattle, sugar 
|| Including supply under local authority. 


i. 


| Persons. 
! 


13,951 
5,637 


3,834 


2,947 
4,085 
3,715 
18,937 
4,286 
8,149 
9,129 
12,861 
7,683 


35,850 


11,403 


1,676 
16,8638 
4,519 
1,260 


9 BAQ 
3,6 48 


5,199 


Rot 
ww 
On 


Fa 


868,249 


et Not elsewhere described, 
and tea growing. 
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§ 3. Asiatic Population. 


1. Asiatics in the Union.—The number of Asiatics in the Union as shown in the 
Censuses of 1904, 1911, and 1921 is given in the following table :— 


ASIATIG POPULATION OF THE PROVINCES AND UNION—-CENSUS YEARS 1904, 
1911, AND 1921. 


























peg tide Navan, | TRANSVAAL, | p,CBANGH | UNION. 
rite | | 
ee = —— -_ = | = a —— _ —_ ——EEE i ae aint 
| | i | | | 
Male. Female.} Male. ‘Female. Male. pemary Male. ‘Female, Male. |Female.| Total. 
| fie | 
| | | aed a [ee fica) gunn 
1904.00... : 9,316 926 | 63,497 | 37,421 | 9,799 | 1,522 197 56 | 82,809 | 39,925 
LOL lee. 6.581 | 1,083 80, 477 | 52,943 } 8,990 2,022 87 20 : 96,1385 56. 068 | 152, 203 
1O2 Toes 5,724 | 1,972 80, 314 | 61,335 | 11,056 4,935 242) 158 | 97,336 68,295 | , 165, "731 


| | ie | | 


| 
| } I | 


2. Indian Population of the Union.— At the request of the Government of India special 
returns haye been made in respect of the Indian population of the Union, a summary of 
which is given in the tables hereunder. 





(i) NUMBER OF INDIANS IN THE UNION AND PROVINCES, CENSUSES 1911 AND 
1921, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO BIRTHPLACES. 











uf | rT Pe cy; 2 
Natal. Orange 


























Cape. Transvaal. Free State. | Union. 
Birthplace. ALi UPR Wea i <2 Keel. C1 RA, | Peet 
19tt!) L927. 191s O28. | 1911. 1921. . 1931; (Sates aio 1921, 
| | 
Union of South | | 

Aiea oe eal. hs | 1,381 | 2,630 | 59,277 93,767 | 3,065 |} 5,853 53 73 ; 63,776 | 102,323 
Assam. esd 5) Bh 5 56 | 20 3 6; — — —.| Si | 59 
Bengal. ..:-beles es | 193 | 254! 15,468} 5,782 5OL 87 yf 16,165 | 6,123 
DONIDAY: ./ eet. s v2 2,819 | 1,301 4,588 | 2,790 3,474) 2,401 2 i! 10,883 6,493 
PES TIT TAMAS eerevece wes eo iahs | 1 yrs 124 21 ue 4), — — | 3; 50° 
Central Province | / | 

and Berar...... | 8 2} 25 95 15 7 -— — - 49 | 104 
Eastern Bengal.... | 3 2 — |} 102 {| — 1} — — | 3 ' 105 
WIRGRAB. ee Lewes sc 519 199 | 39,295 | 18,148 1,392 441 | 8 2.| 41,314.]. 18,790 
Pinta. one ke os 125 58 | 95 100 124 23 | 3 — | 342. | 186 
United Province oi | | ) | ) 

Agra and Oudh. 80. 9 | 225 | 674 | 8" ol ed trode Ball 265. | 710 
Other Provinces*.. 974 | 1,627 | 13,592 | 19,036 | 1,323} 4,301 | 32 13 | 15,921 | 24,977 
Other Countries and , | . 

Unspecified....., | 442 335 | 433 | 818 129,} 255 | 5 11, 1,009 1,419 

| i ' H 
: | ! 
| | | | 
p as i a Fray, ita Bl: Se Ree Fe Tala) 9 pea ee 
| E } { { H 
LOQTAM «3 pate: | 6,606 | 6,498 133,031 | 141,836 | 10,048 18,405 106 | 100 | 149,791 | 161,339 
| | | | | 
—=—=—— —— = — es ee a —— ee 
! | 








* Including “ India ’’---so returned, 
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ASIATIGC POPULATION. 16 


(ii) RELIGION, MARITAL CONDITION, AND AGES OF INDIANS IN THE UNION, 


1911 AND 1921. 
























































| by 
| Cape. | Natal. Transvaal. ae OSEy: Union 
Description, 
| 1911. | 1921. : 1911. 1921. | 1911. | 1921. | 1911. | 1921. | 1911. | 921 
| } 
RELIGION. 
airs 
Hindu.. ae 2,288 | 1,799 08, $77 |102,305; 4,403 ] 5,045; , 12 3 |115,580 |169,152 
Mohammedan. Bac tee 3,211. 3.285 12, 938| 16,809) 4,724 | 6,561 | 19 22 | 20,892! 26,677 
1s Ps 4 46 | "319 559 17 66 | ah eit 341! $71 
Buddhist. ........ re 264}. — | 11,376) — 6938} = | 2). — |. 12,335 
Confucian.......... — 1G) — 235) — 13.) — -~ — 
Angiican.. — 138 | — 794; — 170; — | 19 — 1 
Methodist. . 1,103 60 | 10,897) 641 904 16 | 74 / 8 | 12,978 725 
Roman Catholic.. — 670 | — 2,070| — 525 | — 14 — | 8,279 
EDM Shatt ts. om0)i6.« — 9; — 425) — RI cal es Re G2 Nae 436 
218 oa -— 211; — | 6,122; — 314) — 32 — | 6679 
MARITAL CONDITION. 
ee ot ... . ' 3,129 | 3,005 78 9 To738 4,328 | 6,143 | 62 | 71 | 82,306 | 88,957 
WEATTIOG Mo eS 3,158 | 3,108 | 54,074 | 55,016 | 5,423 | 6,726 37 | 28 | 62,692 } 64,873 
AV IdOWwed ss. ii 298 288 | 3,759 | 5,914 283 | 457 4 | 6 | 4,344 | 6,665 
Divorced.......... be Mit ed 2h let B19 9) 52 2] — | "166 | 595 
Unspecified....... | 8 73 269 | 149 5 27 al Laas 283 249 
t { i | j 
AGES 
| 
Under 20 years... | 1,479 | 1,968 | 57,534 | 73,034 / SrlGo Tt Olt. | vit BB | 62,2238 | 80,814 
20-39 years....... | 3,855 | 2,624 56, 332 | 41,291 | 4,954 | 4,443. | 52 | 24 | 65,193 | 48,382 
40-59 years....... | do Lou 1,637 | 16,118 | 22. 444} 1,701 | 2,823 ape | 11 | 18,971 | 26,915 
60 years and over 142 $96 | 3, 023 | 4, 323 210; 346 | Bry § | 3,880 | 4,873 
Unspecified....... — 73 24) 244) — | g6)— | 2 241 . 355 
rims a TA, a leathers a Gla Shi le 
TOTAL under 21 / | 
yoars*.:...... — 2000 | /— 176,559| — | 6,049} — 1,. 56) — 184753 
ToTaL 21 years | | i | 
and over*.... | — | 4,408 | — |64,777| — | 7,856) — | 45] — | 76,586 
4 | | | 





* Particulars not available for 191]. 


(iii)- Occupations of Indians.—It is not possible to publish comparable figures in respect 
of occupations at the Censuses of 1911 and 1921 owing to a different classification being adopted 
at the latter Census. Moreover, in 1911 the tabulation included the whole Indian community, 
whereas in 1921 tabulation was confined to persons of fifteen years of age and over. The 
following table gives the numbers of the Indian population of the Union of fifteen years of 
age and over classified according: to their occupation as returned at the Census of 1921 :— 


* OCCUPATIONS OF THE INDIAN POPULATION OF THE UNION, CENSUS 1921. 
































| Cape | Natal. | ‘Transvaal. | amet | Union. 
Occupation. | i | ; 
| Fe- | Fe- \oe-, | |. Fe- | { Fe- 
Male | male, | Male. | male. | Male. | male. | Maie. | male. | Male. male. 
7 | 
Wishkie. Sees. 9 — | 18h 2 — jo —- — | 140 2 
Agricultural....... 68 — | 18,903 | 1,766 284 4 6 —_ 19,261} 1,473 
Industrial. . | 359 13 |, 6,326 134 518 8 3 —-- | 7,206 155 
Transport and Com- | 
TPNUCA ELON. + « wae | 471. — |; 2,918 PA — 1 — 3,448 ZL 
Commercial....... 2,273 64 , 5,304 406 | 4,269 | BD 3 — | 11,849 525 
Public Administra- . 
tion and Defence 13} — *} 2611. — 9; — — — 283 | — 
Professional....... 24; — 364 five 57) — — — 445 |. 72 
Non-Productive.... 732 806 | 7,099 | 27,889 | 1,458 | 2,003 29 11.| 9,318 | 30,709 
an definite......... 67 10 | 7,486 613 120 | 4 --= — 7,673 627 
% | J t 
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3. Asiatics in Cape of Good Hope.—Hxcluding the Malay element, principally con- 
eregated in the Cape Peninsula and now practically indigenous to the country, the Asiatic 
population of the Cape Province in 1891 numbered only 1,305 males and 395 females. In 
1911 it comprised 6,581 males and 1,083 females, while in 1921 there were 5,724 males and 
1,972 females returned as Asiatics. A considerable influx of Asiatics took place between 
1891 and 1904, but in consequence of a body of legislation dating from 1902 (particulars 
of which are given in issues Nos. 1 to 4 of this Year Book), framed with the object of 
checking Asiatic immigration into the Provinee, the number has shown a tendency to 
decrease, 


4. Asiatics in Natal.—The bulk of the Asiatic population resident in the Union is found: 
in Natal, the predominant element being Indian. The number enumerated at the 1921 
Census was 141,649 (males 80,314, females 61,335). As early as 1860 Indian labourers were: 
introduced under indenttire for work on the sugar estates, and although immigration ceased 
for some years, it was again revived in 1874, owing to the shortage of local labour, and it 
continued uninterruptedly until 1911, when it finally ceased. On the conclusion of their 
indentures, the greater number of the Indian labourers elected to remain in Natal and are 
now engaged in farming, market gardening, hawking, and shopkeeping. While the impor. 
tation of indentured Indians was a continually diminishing factor, the entry of increasing 
numbers of Indians, mostly Mohammedan traders from Bombay, following in the wake of 
their indentured countrymen, as well as the settlement of time-expired labourers, gave 
rise to considerable apprehension on the part of the small white population of the Province 
and prompted legislation aimed at the restriction of Asiatic immigration. With a view to 
inducing Indians to return to their homes, special taxation was imposed on those who- 
continued to remain in the Province after the expiration of their indentures. On account. 
of disturbances rising out of the disabilities imposed on the Indian community, a Commission 
of Inquiry was appointed in 19138 to investigate their grievances. This Commission reported 
against the incidence of the special tax, which was repealed by the Union Government the 
following year. The Indians’ Relief Act, No. 22 of 1914, provided for the registration and 
recognition of Indian marriages and for the repatriation at Government expense of those 
Indians, their wives and children, who might volunteer to return home. Entry into Natal 
is now regulated by Union Act No. 22 of 1913, which prohibits the immigration of adult 
Asiatic males into the Union (see paragraph 7 below). 


5. Asiatics in the Transvaal.—The number of Asiatics resident in the Transvaal was 
returned at the 1921 Census as 11,056 males and 4,935 females. Under the Republican 
Government Law No. 3 of 1885, any Asiatic settling in the Transvaal was required to 
register and pay a prescribed tax. No records are extant of the number of persons thus 
registered, and as the receipts issued bore no identification marks, it was not possible after 
the British occupation effectively to dispute the claims of hclders of these documents to 
re-enter into the Transvaal. A scheme of “ voluntary ”’ registration was, therefore, intro- 
duced, and a large number of Asiatics availed themselves of the registration certificates, 
but it is certain that very many more Asiatics thus obtained entrance to the Transvaal 
than could originally have been registered under the Republican Law. 

An Ordinance amending the law was introduced in 1906 to control the admission of 
Asiatics into the Transvaal. The measure was strenuously opposed by the Asiatic population 
under the leadership of Mr. M. K. Gandhi, who until his return to India in 1914 was in 
continuous agitation against the existing Asiatic policy and legislation. In pursuance of 
his ‘‘ passive resistance”? movement and as a protest against the Immigrants’ Regulation | 
Act, 1913, Mr. Gandhi organized and unsuccessfully attempted to march a body of some 
2,700 Indians from Natal into the Transvaal. In consequence of this and similar disturbances, 
the Government in 1914 passed the Indians’ Relief Act, which is referred to in the preceding 
paragraph. Asiatics in common with other persons not of European descent are placed under 
certain political disabilities as regards the franchise and are debarred from holding land. 


6. Asiatics in Orange Free State.—This Province alone has succeeded in practically 
excluding Asiatics from its territory. The number of Asiatics enumerated at the 1921 
Census was 242 males and 153 females. 


7. General effect of Union Legislation.—Under the Union Immigrants Act, 1913 (which 
is applicable to all classes and races), Asiatics, with the exception of wives and children of 
domiciled relatives, are prohibited from entering the Union, not eo nomine, but under a 
certificate of the Minister issued in terms of section 4 (1) (a). The provisions of the Act 
also restrict the movement of Asiatics to the Province in which they are resident. 

Fuller information in regard to the Asiatic problem in the Union is published in 
previous issues of the Year Book (Nos. 1 to 4). 

8. Asiatic Inquiry Commission.—A summary of the reports (dated May,1920, and March, 
1921, respectively) of the Asiatic Inquiry Commission appointed in February, 1920, was 
given in the fourth and fifth issues of this Year Book. The Commission inquired primarily 
into the legal position arising from and affecting the acquisition of land by Asiatics for 
trading purposes and their trading activities generally. 
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§ 4. Immigration and Emigration. 


1. Immigration into South Africa, 1853-1909.—The following figures in respect of 
persons who arrived by sea from without the Cape Colony and landed at Cape ports from 
1853 to 1909, will give at least an approximate, though necessarily an incomplete indication 
of the movement of population into South Africa. Accurate figures for Cape ports 
were only obtained from the year 1903, when the first Immigration Act of the Cape 
Colony was brought into operation. 

NUMBER OF PERSONS LANDING AT CAPE PORTS, 1853 TO 1909. 


2. 








| 
Year | Number. 1 Year. Number. 
eee A (GMs 22 10 A ER 
| | 
me. sc ae | *500 (ASR O TIE Snap tcaclee aa | 42,938 
1c be IR 32 | *900 Rei 190i eerste ees | 39,929 
EPCS PMR! cic cs a oon ohiein *1,200 r ESO Gee etic tie uke bis 37,124 
PRE re cle c, s s a's are / *5,700 H 10GT kee ces. | 30,205 
BSOGs teas a BERS | *12,800 POOS wae aiete ott atrosens | 27,192 


Byers a? =>. i5 | 71,085 INS ake IE Bihan | 30,363 


* Approximate. 





The year 1903, following that which saw the conclusion of the South African War 
(1899-1902), was in every sense an abnormal one, and the number of immigrants in that 
year reflected the general inflation of the country. The figures given above for the years 
succeeding 1903 indicate the reaction which followed; the years of severest commercial 
depression showing the lowest returns of persons coming to the country. For a sequence 
of years there was undoubtedly a large loss of population (practically all of it white), until 
1910, when the returns indicated that once again the number of persons entering exceeded 
the number of those leaving the country, and that the country was again receiving am 
accession of population from abroad. 


2. Immigration and Emigration.—(a) Prior to 1918.—Tables (i) to (ili) given hereunder 
contain such figures as are available to indicate the lesses and gains of the population of 
the Union by ingress into or egress from the country during the period 1910 to 1921. It 
is impossible to give any complete figures prior to the year 1916 showing the actual move- 
ments of people to and from the country. In the latter part of 1914 figures were obtained 
in respect of Mafeking on the railway line to Rhodesia. In the latter part of 1915 figures 
were given in respect of Komatipoort, the railway station on the Mozambique border of 
the Transvaal. In 1916 more complete figures were available owing to the inclusion for 
the whole year of figures for both Mafeking and Komatipoort. Owing, however, to the 
fact that the analysis of figures given by the Railway authorities at the land borders, of 
those given by the Customs Department in regard to embarkations at ports, and of those 
given by the Immigration Department as to arrivabs by sea has in each case been conducted 
on a different system, full comparison of figures has been impossible. But generally it may 
be observed that by comparing the number of those shown as having landed in table (i) 
with those who embarked in the corresponding year in table (ii), a fair general indication 
of the movements of population may be obtained, noting that in general the departures 
and arrivals by rail have in recent years approximately balanced. 


(b) Returns under the Statistics Act.—From the Ist January, 1918, statutory powers 
were given to the Director of Census to collect information in regard to all persons entering 
or leaving the Union via the sea and land borders. The method of collecting the statistical 
data is to enumerate all travellers by means of a special statistical card. In the case of 
seaports the Immigration Officers are responsible for the enumeration, while travellers 
via the land borders are enumerated either by specially appointed railway officers or by the 
police stationed at or near drifts and other places of entry or exit. During the first four 
months of the year 1918 every person crossing the border by rail was enumerated, but 
owing to the heavy traffic and consequent delay and inconvenience, it was decided by the 
Statistical Council that as from the 1st May only such persons as were travelling with single 
journey tickets should be enumerated. The figures shown in table (iii) for the year 1918 
are somewhat vitiated by this change of procedure; but the table is of greater value for 
subsequent years. 

The regulations framed under the Act exclude the enumeration of aboriginal natives 
of the Bantu race. Therefore statistics for 1918 and subsequent years embodied in tablee 
(i) to (v) account for only Europeans, Asiatics, and Coloured persons of mixed race. 
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(i) NUMBER OF PERSONS ARRIVED BY SEA, LANDED AND REFUSED ENTRY, 


CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO PREVIOUS RESIDENCE 


1910 TO 1922. 











Arrived Pre- 
, | Refused | viously 

YEAR. at Landed. E pala 
Ports. ays ee 
| Union. 

| 

RY) C0 ER a - | 49,123 * + 

Re) Pe pawesegtees sgn Fuld OOskae a em + 

LOD cspegtaeatenn : 42,026 | . + 
LOLS asap Gs 40,182 | 39,827 355 25,576 
1D Ai state teak sh ek 34,332 | 34,027 305 24,980 
19 LBs taare sprint | 17,773 | 17,487 286 12,329 
CUT ee Sipe ies 13,343 | 13.096 247 9,250 
10 Lee ee | 7,201 | 6,858 | 343 4,779 
19 lg a | 7,141 | 6,579 562 3.535 
oP ae 24,612 23,801 8ll | 14,763 
1020.4) 4 water | 48,761 | 47,913 848 | 25,097 
tp eee | 43,919 | 42,926 993 21,993 
OPE is i selwhe-niehs 33,862 32,518 1,344 | 19,283 

| | 














IN THE UNION, 


New ARRIVALS. 


| 
| 
: Total. 








Male. Female. 
ae 
* * * 
* * * 
14,251 7,990 6,261 
9,047 4,958 4,089 
5,158 2,675 2.483 
| 3.846 | 1,792 | 2054 
| 2,079 1,180 899 
| 3.044 1,963 1,081 
9,038 4,622 4.416 
22,816 12,249 10,567 
20,933 10,911 | 10,022 
13,235. 6,890 6,345 
| 





* Figures not available. 


(ii) NUMBER OF PERSONS EMBARKED AT PORTS OF THE UNION CLASSIFIED 


ACCORDING TO RACE AND NATIONALITY, ETC., 








| 


| 
| Euro- 
i 


j 
| Other 
ey Races. 











YEAR. Asiatic. Total. 
pean. 
! 
| 
1910. * * | * 41,575 
1911 ** * * 46,200 
1912 * ‘a * | 42,197 
1913 * * * 42,741 
Cy ee * * * 42,631 
1Olee 4 20,742 6,242 236 27,220 
1916 | 14,927 8,131 109 ) 23,167 
1917 i 7,990 3,936 62 . 11,988 
1918 4,359 3,966 149 8.474 
1919 ' 16,972 4,188 219° oo) -BI- 279 
1920 | 25,651 4,115 179 | 29,945 
192] | 27,525 5,918 175 33,618 
1922 | 26,909 5,340 | 180 32,429 
| | 


1910 TO 122. 








| Children 











“ 
pate 





ADULTS. 
(Male and 
Male r Female. , Female). 
* * * 
26,295 ' 12,164 7,741 
22,681 11,671 7,845 
22,894 | 11,810 8,037 
23,727 13,317 5,587 
17/187 oi 7,901 2,132 
13,405 | 8,080 1,682 
8,820 | 3,006 162 
6.3287 2,146F —< 
12,8567 | 8,423t — 
16,133f | 13,8127, — 
19,373t 14,2457 — 
18,348f | 14,0814 — 





* Figures not available. 


+ Including children. 
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(ai) ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES BY RAIL, 1914 TO 1922. 
"freee oy | : an 

EUROPEAN. | » Astatic AND OTHER. 
YEAR. SS A ga | = | | '\ Total. 
: | Komati- ‘ Komati- : 
| Mafeking. poort. | Nakob. | Mafeking. poort, | Nakob. | 
ARRIVALS. 
a ' : | jh Be — b é Exy. zs 
Lt ae | 4,339* — = | 1,076 a cas 5,415 
PORES he,o 0% 9,466 — 7577 — 4,272 578; 15,073 
TOG... yu. | 9,295 3,539 — 3,189 140} } — 17,424 
EE Tn. whi earnce | 8,320 4,586 oe 2,692 1,577 — 17,175 
TOSS: 3. os | a,DoL 2,299 | 2,273 80 770 60 9,014 
LOTS T linc | 503 1;729 <7 604 16 944 9 3,295 
192003 <>. 659 1,951 568 10 964 1 4,153 
Xe oe ' 945 1,812 672 | 29 | 928 105 4,491 
1927 R ae. | 1,066 1,069 590 | Liga &| 657 16 3,415 
DEPARTURES. 
a} pees : * 7 7 
| | 
OO Sa 2,762 — = 1,063 — wes 3,825 
0s 10,109* 619+ i 3,861 325 5 — 14,914 
ROIG AStta hs 9,564 | 3,296 — 2,530 874 | — 16,264 
Eh re | 10,434 | 138 as 2,393 846 = 17,811 
DOD te ok 4,644 | 719 Yee. 104 83 423 36 9,099 
LOLOL... 2.5 929. 1,103. | 1,034 14 362 6 3,438 
1920...... 1,193 | 1,830 1,448 5 533), | Ni 5,010: 
04 1,065 | 1,344 951 26 442, | 53 | 3,851 
1922 1,391 } 970 555 LB ws) 233, 1 25 | 3,240 


* August to December. 


+ October to December. 


t From 1919 passengers. travelling on single journey tickets only—vide paragraph 








European. | Asiatic. Others. | 
- Ports of Entry or Exit. S: s ! 5 "i . Tarr ae 
} $ Hes | M: } ve | Nak e- | - Fe- : a] ; 
Male. | i No. | Male. | shale. | Male. | sate, | Male. | naje, | Total. 
- } } Ce eR Fee a 
ARRIVALS. 
rf ia % rf ios ch dae aaa | | 
Via. Sea— | 
Cape LOW)... 6-04. ove 10,331 | 9,398 | 1] a 44 23 | 10,386 | 9,426 | 19,812 
urban... - | 4,695 4,242 1,433 287 71. 42 6,199 | 4,571 | 10,770 
Cther Ports............ | “ges | 1o11.| * 26 12 10 9| "904 | 1,032 | 1.936 
Via EBand— . | 
1 Ee Gi | 668 | 398 | 5 — | 4 Shy Oke 406 | 1,083 
HeOIMatOOOLG.. 5.5 5+. -..% 701 368 554 | 89 1] 3} 1,266 460 ; 1,726 
UP SURCO) 15 9 et a 344 | 246 L I ‘ 6 | S933) 253 | 606 
Cepe wwii Lee. es — — — 4 — — | = — — 
Transvaal Drifts........ = a — — — — —- _ | — 
Other Pitces......1..... — — — — — — - — | — 
OUEA ti anewigeccas eo ae 17,607 | 15,663 | 2,030 394 148 91 | 19,785 | 16,148 | 35,933 
Resileuts: returning after 
teniporary absence...... 10,583 | 9,276 | 1,709: 192 106 64 | 12,398 | 9,532 | 21,980 
SST OS OP Ea iene ee 
NED TOTAL. sae. 7,024 | 6,387 | 321 202 | 42 27 | 7,387 |, 6,616 | 14,003 
ce ne a ae ye outs | a ae ee en Pee 
| SUE EE GE | 





(iv) ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES BY SEA, RAIL AND ROAD, 1922. 


2 (b), supra. 








| 





| 


All Races. 
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(ivy ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES BY SEA, RAIL AND ROAD, 1922—continued. 

















SY Sa Sa es) Re | es es | a | es 
i ' 





| European. | «¢ Asiatic. Others. All Races. 
Ports of Entry or Exit. |-—— or cng Visteon ; | ane ; | 
| 1) Fes") xeces @- | xq. i Fe- j:y,.,, | Fe- 
| Male. | male. | Male. | sale, | Male.) mate. |, Mle | male. | Total. 
és = ; ~ 4 ( —_- = Ss * a 
DEPARTURES. 
' 5 “a Tor, « | j ~~ 
Via Sea-—- | | 
Gane. Twin... e ae F 4 | ee: 4 8.946 | 7,963 | 16,909 
Tintbah:. ce. eee | 3,961 | 1,222) 103 48 | 8,619 | 5,320 | 13,939 
Gihier Portes pccte 37 | 6 | ae e 783 798 | 1,581 
Via Land— | | | 
Mafeking so wean wre © 5 3) o— 4} 9 | S71 536 1,407 
Komaripoonts» v.ki eae 339 | 241 18 20, | 4 392 361 1,253 
anG sb ots ipbech wn | a Aaa thea Fe 9/ 318} 262] 580 
Gaiper Dara: fees <2 «ces 4 . = —_ — — eT _ 
Transvaal’ Drifts.. 2::5.. 2 | — —- | => a — | — _ 
Opper: Places «....ks ps a4) — — fo ee fh = go eet = _ 
__| S47 pra 5 280 oy gh Ss i 
MOEA. casas 2) et | 16,014 {13,811} 4,256 1,348 | 159} 81 | 20,429 | 15,240 | 35,669 
Residents leaving Union | / ) 
FEINHOLATLY See | 8,652 | 2,296 387 | 101 | 5L . 11,884 ' 9,090 | 20,974 
| | | } 
ee ee la a 
| | | | 
Nev TOTAab........ | | 1,960 981 | 58 | 30, 8,545 e150 | 14,695 
| | | 





The foregoing table shows the totat number of persons enumerated, and not the number 
of persons who entered or left the Union. The difference is accounted for by the method 
of enumeration at Mafeking, Komatipoort, and Nakob, the three railway border stations, 
where persons entering or leaving the Union with single journey railway tickets only are 
enumerated. In the case of departures, all persons are asked whether they are leaving the 
country permanently or temporarily, while inquiry is made of each entrant whether he or 
she has been previously domiciled in the Union. The movement of domiciled residents 
is shown above, and in detail in the tables included in paragraph 3 of this section. The 
subjoined table (v) gives the general movement of the population by Provinces, and, in 
addition, the number of persons in transit through the Union, either awaiting passenger 
accommodation at coastal ports or passing to or from Rhodesia and Territories beyond. 


iv) TOTAL ARRIVALS INTO AND DEPARTURES FROM EACH PROVINCE, 1921. 






































ALL ARRIVALS. ALL DEPARTURES. 
PROVINCE, ALL RACES. EUROPEAN. | ALL RACES. | EUROPEAN. 
‘ ey Ss See ee = ; { e a olatelignie 
Male. | Female. | Male. Female., Male. Female. | Male. | Female. 
. | | | a ate 
WADE: 4 cai ine chew! AME ee Re 6,825 | 6,149 6,283 6,020 5,272 | 4,258 | 4,507.| 4,132 
Watal, f:. is), Jee ee 4,659 | 3,767 | 3,775 | 3,518 | 5,697 | 3,881 | 2,756) 2,442 
Transveal ise. ass ote: 8,602 | 7,473 | 7,805 | 7.307 6,171 | 4,523 | 5,186 |. 4,398 
Orange Free State....... 742 661 Tike 654 386 311 | 381 311 
Provinee not stated...... 134 | 67 | 125 | 65 13 4 12 3 
cist Bel. 800 | | ORpeiee amma L |; ciao a le 
TENDON cach er 20,962 | 18,117 | 18,699 | 17,564 | 17,539 | 12,977 | 12,792 | 11,286 
Ri Sitansit 25 AA. 5,148 | 3,191 | 4,984 | 3,138} 4,361 | 2,603) 4,222 | 2,590 
PEE Oh & kage eas 8 eee oa 
| | : 
LOTAL Wo Nohe ale 3 26,110 | 
i awe ane 


| | 
{ | 
21,308 | mies 20,702 a 15,580 | 17,014 | 13,876 
} 
i Co GMM 
TEE Dsane ECE. 
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3. New Arrivals into and Permanent Departures From the Union. 
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—The subjoined 


tables give figures in respect of (i) persons who previously were not in South Africa, and 
(ii) persons who stated at the time of enumeration that they were leaving the Union 


permanently. 


(i) NATIONALITY AND RACE OF NEW ARRIVALS, 1917 TO 1922. 


LDCS Eo fel ea ee eee 
British naturalized 


TOTAL BRITISH 


Afriean (non-British).... 


American .(South) 


American (United States) 
Austro-Htingarian..... 
ISG Ao, eee ne 
OTE Tas he RG) oer 


Italian.. 


PADGIOOO sik sis ks. 
SUUIEUIVIS ENE farsthinl sua cle 

RONG UESE. terse be oo. 
PEOUINAMIAIN crs oa sl kk. 


Russian... 


he (Ottoman)..... 


Lithuanian. 


je i aan 
OENGTaeeeiescs hie... 


TOTAL FOREIGN 


GRAND TOTAL....... 


aide. eM ewe Seat 
Mixed and Other........ 


TOTSE)...- 


(ALL RACES.) 





























bo eS 
coe 


i) 


21S OO He bo bo 


DO 2 09 SR I ATWO He ODO CO 





bo 


co 


1922 


| Female. 


{ 


5,300 | 


96 


5,396 | 


Ow 


~~ 


He i OI St me OO 
et BOD ONO et ee 


| 
| Persons. 
| 


10,783 
185 


10,968 






































9,608 | 22,816 





























6,616 | 14,003 











* Prior to 1918 included with Other Nationalities. 


The fluctuation of the population of each Province can be ascertained from table (1i) 


which follows. 


During 1921 the Union had a net gain through migration of 4,103 persons, 


there having been a gain of 7,120 Europeans as against a loss of 3,107 coloured persons. 
The latter were almost entirely British Indians repatriated under the Indian Relief Act a 
1914. The table excludes all persons reported as temporarily in the Union in transit. 
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(ii) NEW ARRIVALS INTO AND PERMANENT DEPARTURES FROM EACH 














PROVINCE, 192i. 
NEW ARRIVALS. PERMANENT DEPARTURES. 
PROVINCE. All Races. | European. All Races. . European. 


z= a 
Male. “Female, | Male. Female. | Male. Female.| Male. ‘Female. 

















| | | 

CODE y ia» Gs ste ngitio Non ails 2,628 | 2,827 | 2,561 | 2,764 1,936 1,754 | 1,847 1,722 
NAMA cae asa ss <eS RAS 1,718 | 1,699; 1,500 | 1,666 2,982 1,967 878 745 
Transvaal.... . ree.n sede hs 3,015 | 3,159 | 2,894 3,069 1,566 | 1,213 1,398 1,190 
Orange Free State....... | 286 / 298 | 247 291 125 91 125 / 91 
Province not stated...... | 83 39 | 77 37 8 | 2 7 | 2 
ee ee |- —— ae 

BIRTON) vackaan» + | (eegteel 8,017 | 7,399 7,726 6,617 5,027 4,255 3,750 























Tables (iii) and (iv) show the fluctuation of the population according to occupations 
and country of previous abode or destination. Except for the totals the sex is undistinguished. 
The occupations of new arrivals during a series of years are reflected in table (v); com- 
parigon is difficult, however, owing to the adoption of a new and more general classification 
ef occupations for the year 1918 and subsequent years. . 


(iii) MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION BY COUNTRY AND OCCUPATION, 
1921—ALL RACES. 





| 


TOLAL. COUNTRY OF PREVIOUS ABODE OR DESTINATION. 










































































| : ' Bilin bee jy Gere 
d |g a ae 
OCCUPATION. | a 331 8 | lis lz | 4 a 3 | ‘ 
a a 2 co | S41 €2 18 3 | » fora 
$| 4) 8 | 82\ 3 | 22124) 3 |ea] 4 8 ee 
— co! } B wo jit 2 | hee : : ‘DR > 
=|) BR | PM] 48/45) < | AN | t al 2ai6 
{ \ | | | iF? 
New ARRIVALS INTO THE UNION. 
or 1 ae [eT ee a eS ee 
Professional...... | 1,897! 1,270) 3,167) 2,164) 29/133] 98] 141 | 11 | 108 | 402 59 22 
Domestic... ..... | 168 4,877) 5,045) 3,356) 52 | 143 | 191 | 230 | 23 85 | 696 | 235 34 
Commercial...... | 1,825 451; 2,276) 1,387) 22) 50} 120 93 13 54 | 435 | 88 14 
Transport and | / . 

Communication | 664 27; 691) 363) 13 | 46) 54); 16; "2 “Ou5is0 ioe 3 
Industrial: <. 275 ey 27626 320) 2,946) 2,112) 18 46 | 150 | 109 5 | 42) 424 25 15 
Agricultural...... | 759 26, 785; 511} 10 48 26 | 43 10 15 93! 23 6 
Mining . oss % hb sus 349 2 351) 238) 15 3 12 14 | — | 16 50 2 2 
Independent or ! 

Indefinite...... 523) 414) 937} 643 9 | 35 48 45 | yA Ay es bak i : 17 3 
Dependents...... 2,416) 2,111) 4,527) 2,657); 49 | 146} 159 158 8 | 83 | 933 | 305 29 
Unspecified... .... 281) 874 1,155 705 3 / 33 43 57 6 | 7 | 286 13 2 

; | ) / ney anes ey eS TS 
TOTAL). -a~ 11,508 10,372) 21,880 14,136] 220 | 683 | 901 | 906 | 79 | 432 |3,617| 776 | 180 
E. - ae | soaeaied —_--+ —— ————— —_—-—— ey ee — — 
PERMANENT DEPARTURES FROM THE UNION. 
ie a { | : % Sa | i 7 "7 4 — “F | 5 | nha. ;: =r f 
Professional. ..... | 1,251 574 | 1,825) 899 | 125 | 888 | 150 | 120 | and 59 | 55 | 1 
Domestic........ 157 | 2,963 | 3,120) 1,505 ; 199 | 453 | 298 | 264 6 41 94 / 256 | 4 
Commercial...... | 1,300 133°) 1,433) O78 | ROO tisten 226m) 262 a) 25 50 | 158 | 4 
Transport and. | ) 

Communication 401 14 415 6o4) 56] 26] a= 11 | 40). 14 
Industrial........ | 2,771 | 588 | 3,35 143-181 4 126}. 1] 26 | 103 2,075, 1 
Agricultural...... | 681 16 | 697 242 48 40 2 4 | 116 30; 3 
WEEninig’, etn eee 235 2 | 237 10 36 22,.| — 5 14 | 45 ak 
Independent or |. | 

Indefinite. ..... 409 209 618 62 73 41 L Hit 21 14 | —_— 
Dependents...... 11,526 | 1,586 | 3,062 402 | 164 | 206 5 | 32 79 /1,102 1 
Unspecified. ..... | 467 | 536 | 1,003) 118) Ser 147 1) 19) ORES eA 

pian me ake OF cat File vag ies lap tete : Sd ee 
*} ‘ : 4 wre 
TOTAL..... | 9,198 | 6,571 | 15,769) 5,995 (2,034 |1,313 1,031, 20 | 183 625 3,727) 15 
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(iv) MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION BY COUNTRY AND OCCUPATION, 
1£2{— EUROPEANS. 














\ 
TOTAL. | COUNTRY OF PREVIOUS ABODE OR DESTINATION. 

hol Mumenised sh gil pomiogiioa| ae 
OccuPATION. | 3 wn PS pa gba Nt ol adele ee ae 
| Jt aes si ov ag [Suu SR; & a <t fa ht ae 
o 3 + OD Cos] Om ae) Ss : Se OE 
qb 18 eiterier aS IPS eet Sip omy: Bg pg 
| 3 = S| 5s ant et hag gh ian re ABI OE Or a 

| a) | | 



















































































Professional. ..... 1,882. 29 | 126 96 | 141 LE OK [402 51) 22 
Domestic...... ° ¥52 52 | 124 \| [42 | 230 23 | 85 | 690 62 | 34 
Commercial...... 1,755 22 47 | 103 93 13 54 | 434; 39, I4 
Transport and | . A 
Communication 657 13 45 50 16 129) Re Ss GR ey and Se 
Ordustriaicc.... ... 2,552 18 42 84 | 109 Ho 4a | 420 207%, oki 
Agricultural...... 754 10 47 24 + 43 10 + 14 9F | 22 | 6 
Sinin gst), 42s) L = 3.49) US ke 124 14) — 15 50 2 z 
Independent or 
Indefinite....... 621 ‘4 9 oa 47 45 re Tig ish 16 | 3 
Dependents...... 2,172) 2,650; 45 | 134 | 117 | 158 8 82 | 933 4? 1) 29 
Wnspecified...... 276 3 33) 3h) 57 6! 7 286 8 2 
TOTAL.2... | 11,070 ZOn Cos fe Ld 906 79 | 429 |3,609| 274 | 130 
PERMANENT DEPARTURES FROM THE UNION. 
Professional...... | 1,240 569 | 1,809 | 894 | 125 } 387 26 5S | §2 iH 
Domestic. ....4... | 112 | 2,761 | 2,873 | 1,503 | 191 | 439 40 94.) 62 4 
Commerical....... | 1,106 oe el Sale tO ele LOL Ie Lee 25 49 |} 22 3 
Transport and | | 
Communicaiton 392 14 406 178 } 20 69 11 389 | 8 | — 
Industrial. ....... | 1,175 63 | 1,238 609 | 117 | 103 25: | 103 25 I 
Agricultural....... 664 16. 680 |} 885 47 | 241 4 | 116 16 3 
1g 21 0 ge a ee ve 2S elo oa we LO B 14 | 2 1 
Independent or , ; 
Indefinite...... 404 209 613 355 40 62: 1k 2t ; 10) — 
Dependents...... 979 983 | 1,962 975 | 86 | 400 32 79 36 | 1 
Unspecified...... 454 535 989 | Gavit eZ els 2 48.0 1 ie 
TOTAL........ 6,757 | 5,284 |12,041 5,975: | 809 |2,001 181 | 621 } 240 | 14 












































(v) NEW ARRIVALS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO OCCUPATIONS, 1918 TO 1922— 







































































ALL RACES. 
1921. | 1922.* 
Occupation. 1918. | 1919. | 1920. = - ; 
e- er- te- Per- 
Male. | male. | sons. | “le. | male. | sons. 

Protessionalsas.¢ ot fae 968 | 1,360 | 3,555 | 1,897 | 1,270 | 3,167 960 682 | 1,642 
MIPS S TIC tases aie tiace's iota ees 268 | 2,483 | 5,100 168 4, at | 5,045 Pon 233 358 
COBIMETCAl...... cess se se 43] 715>\- 2,463 1 1,825 451 2-976 940 289 | 1,229 
Transport and Communi- 

OTIS aie aus) isiscisieseeie «0 278 365 685 664 27 691 | 230 2 232 
PIG PIONS Aosta 6 =. 62 s,4,0 6 417 789 | 2,840 | 2,626 320 | 2,946 987 188 ; 1,175 
AUSTICULUUT Ales dsc. os = ols. +s 159 498 | 1,135 759 26 785 446 VF 463 
Linas oo 164 145 367 349 2 351 78, — 78 
Independent or Indefinite 654 680 | 1,477 523 414 O87 PTZ I3 992 | 2,705 
BE PENdSMtS aes ls ss ¥,097 | 2,302 | 4,885} 2,416 | 2,111 | 4,527 1 1,552.) 3,394) 4,946 
Rinspecitiedtss sc. cr... 289 ata 809 281 874 | 1,155 356 819: | -1,175 

(DOWIE aor, fs a’.t. 4,565 pee | 22, 816 11,508 | 10,372 | 21,880'| 7,387 | 6,616 | 14,003 
* Wigures subject to revision. 2 


. Assistance and Regulation of Immigration.— 

(i) General.—At various times the Government has given state-aided passages from 
England to Europeans, but this assistance has been limited almost entirely to female 
domestic servants, and the wives and families of Europeans settled in the country. On 
the. other hand, no obstacle is placed in the way of the entry of white immigrants, 
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provided that they are of good health and character, and are able themselves or through 
their friends or employers to show that they have means of support. Experience has 
shown the necessity for these requirements as the circumstances of the country do not 
render it always easy for a new arrival to make his way, unless on the one hand he is a 
thoroughly competent tradesman, or on the other hand has work definitely assigned to 
him or friends who are able to introduce him to employment and in the meantime to assure 
him of support. Particularly is it difficult for an immigrant to procure employment who 
is without a trade, or who has indifferent trade qualifications or is not specially qualified 
in some other capacity. It is therefore essential that persons of such a type should be 
able to show on arrival that they have means of support until they may be able to secure 
work. For this purpose the sum of £20 is prescribed as ordinarily sufficient; though 
in many cases a smaller sum and in certain cases no sum at all is looked for ; ; while 
on the other hand in exceptional circumstances an even higher figure may be required. 


(ii) Prohibited Immigrants.—By the Immigrants Regulation Act, No. 22 of 1913, 
the Immigration Department of the Union is empowered to regulate the entry of immi- 
grants, and certain classes of persons denominated prohibited immigrants may be excluded 
or even extruded from the country; or their residence may be circumscribed as to time 
and in other respects. Amongst such classes are persons who have been convicted of 
serious crime ; persons of ill-fame; persons who are insane, diseased, including those who 
suffer from tuberculosis or are otherwise physically afflicted. Persons likely to become 
a public charge, and in some cases illiterate persons are also regarded as prohibited immi- 
grants ; while by section 4 (1) (a) of the Act the Minister of the Interior is empowered 
to certify as prohibited immigrants persons, or classes of persons, whose presence for 
economic or certain other reasons is considered undesirable. For the operation of this 
clause as affecting Asiatic immigration reference may be made to § 3 (7) of this 
Chapter. 


Very full powers of restriction, arrest and detention are given to Immigration Officers, 
who are stationed not! only at the ports, but at a number of places within the territory 
or at the borders of the Union. Any person so arrested or restricted has, however, the 
opportunity of appearing before one of the Appeal Boards, of which three have been con- 
stituted, viz.: at Pretoria, Durban, and Cape Town. These centres are the headquarters 
of the three Principal Immigration Officers of the Union, each of whom has control over 
the administration of a Province, the Province of the Orange Free State being under the 
jurisdiction of the Principal Immigration Officer, Natal. 


(ili) Previous Lmmigration Laws.—The Union Immigration Act repealed the Immi- 
gration Acts in force in the various Provinces, exercise of control over the entry of unde- 
sirable immigrants having been for a long period recognized as necessary :—in Natal from 
the year 1897; in the Transvaal and Orange Free State, from the year 1902, when 
the Peace Preservation Ordinance was passed [following the period of the war (1899-1902) 
during which military rule had given the necessary powers]; and in the Cape Colony from 
the year 1903, when the first Immigration Act, No. 47 of 1902, came into operation. 


(iv) Restrictive Effects of the Law.—The tables given below show the number of those 
seeking admission whose entry has been restricted :— 


(a) PARTICULARS AS TO PROHIBITED IMMIGRANTS AT PORTS, 1916 TO 1922. 





| j 


HEADING, | 1916. 1917, | 1918. | ‘1919. 























4 1920. ee 1921, | 1922. 
"4 a 
SESE RE ES SS |} 
Removed trom the Union......... | 75 |. 105 | 109 | 155 | 190} 863° 40) Ami 
Allowed Conditional Passage through | | 
BPDNON sa ly.s.0. Ge a eee oe sos 2 }o— _ 5 | 1 | — | 2 16 
Deported to other Provinces....... 94 83 362 674 | 529 | 557 >) * G02 
Recened) i. «> »% ets ee | 1 — | 1} A Lai 
DMA: 5} baicgad vac GME + tee o> — 2 8 Beg 2 | Ord 
ANowed to Remain on Appeal..... blots 5] 11 15°} 37 36 145 
Imterned as Enemy Subjects....... | 2 3 Bix — | ~. — — 
Allowed Temporary Residence ‘under | / 
RIG 5 i os ee ae > ee ee 37 99 60 | 60 8 Bey 50 
Repatriated under Section 6 of Act | 
Big 2208 J014, co. adie oy » eaten ete — 3 = —) | 
s | _klbottaepieg Lo Jeutooit tii deena 
| | | | 
oKA5 14 eee Re SAA 209 343 562. | BLL | 848 , 998 | 1,344 
iain teens eatin renin en ee 
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(5) NATIONALITY OF PROHIBITED IMMIGRANTS AT PORTS, 
1915 TO 1922. 






































] = = itn 
| | 
HRADING. | 1915. | 1916. | 1917, | 1918. | 1919. | 1920.90. 1921.,| 1922, 
oo hall | esate: sae ps | Pid ott lel dA SO Be eI) AB a Hh ae | 
AOGRIEAMO CNS: OER t --= — 1 2 — ” 9 
PARIS GYARID othavige. el? . cts .te% -- - oF a — 1 1 _ 
British (non-Asiatic)...... 19 34. 19 | 18 17 D7 102 106 
Central African Natives...) — | Sh | a — 9 3. PEL 44 
So iad Nene etait 2 5 9 6 40 8 14 28 
Prohen os, We. Oa. Sh {oo — _- ~~ 5 : - a 
WOREMMOR. Gicigs ih). sd -\cevhs 1 Be} 4 4 5 4 9 12 
Greek and Italian........-| — Be 1 4 4 3 20 
1 abate ess 2 oe nie Ate way?" 818 446 635 639 645 8E3 
VA DANEHO Tee. Shige ee ei. d joo — — fil 20 — = 3 5 
Lithuanian and Pole..... —- — oS —- j; — — = 141 
altese.....s J, Se — — }; — — ft — I = - 
Jolt) 2) Sear eee gestae — pny, mt i! 204 \4 10 3 
Scandinavian............. — “= L ie | SSTy 88 8 8 
Spanish and Portuguese | 14. — PAL 20 7 8 12 16 
RANVIER Setien easy’ nein ed's =" 9.95%) i o=— -= — if 1 — a 1 
So Olea ge lla relay 25 74 4g* 7° °8i 5) (4 88 
| | | ee bs 1) SIRE 
POrtys. 452). 226 209 | 343 | 562 |. 811 848: 93 | 1,344 
| = eo ae te: | | = = I 
| 








* Including 120 European females.” 
MONTHLY NATURAL AND MIGRATION INCREASE OF THE EUROPEAN 
POPULATION, JANUARY, 1918, TO MARCH, 1922. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
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* Decrease due to influenza epidemic. 


FHXPLANATION OF GRAPH.—The space between each vertical line represents one calendar month,"and 
between each horizontal line 500 persons. ‘he graphical lines below the heavy zero lines indicate 
decreases of popwation. The migration increase is the difference between gross arrivals and depar- 
tures, and the natural increase the excess of births over deaths. 


In respect of the persons restricted it is necessary to note that the actual number 
stopped is no real index of the restrictive operation of the law as protecting the country 
from undesirable entrants. The principal effect is undoubtedly deterrent. The 
shipping companies, mainly to protect themselves and partly also to save prospective 
passengers from a long and fruitless journey, refuse to carry persons clearly coming under 
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the denominated classes of prohibited immigrants. It has also to be remembered that 
vessels carrying certain classes of crews are carefully guarded in order to prevent desertions 
—a precaution which experience has shown to be of importance. 


(v) Land Border Immigration.—Immigration officers are stationed at the points of 
entry by rail into the Union from Mozambique at Komatipoort and at Mafeking from 
Rhodesia. The authorities of the latter colony also render certain valuable assistance 
in checking illicit immigration. It has now been found possible urder the Statistics Act 
of 1914 to examine passengers entering the Union at the land borders in the same way as 
at the ports (see paragraph 2 supra). 


. Permits.— Under the Immigrants Regulation Act provision is made for the issue 
by an Marinitgraticn officer of a permit, described as a certificate of identity, to any person 
proving lawful residence in the Union who, intending to leave the Union, desires some 
assurance as to his title to return to the Union without coming under the restrictive 
operation of the Act. The fee charged is 2s. 6d. Photographs and means of identification 
are required. The duration of such certificates is limited to three years. Holders of these 
documents who do not return to the Union within the currency of the certificates, may 
be required to undergo the tests imposed by law; and may ordinarily be taken to have 
abandoned any domicile they had previously acquired in the Union. Permits are only 
issued to any persons who are within the Union. 


MIGRATION STATISTICS. 


NEW ARRIVALS INTO AND PERMANENT DEPARTURES FROM THE UNION OF 
SUUTH AFRICA OF EUROPEANS, JANUARY, 1918, TO MARCH, 1922. 
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6. Passports.—Passports are issued to persons in the Union who are natural-born 
British subjects, to their wives (and widows), and to persons who have been naturalized 
in the United Kingdom or in the Union. Application is made on a prescribed form to the 
Department of the Interior, and photographs and evidence of identity and status are 
essential, Passports are not available beyond a period of two years unless they are 
renewed. Renewals are permitted for four periods of two years. Thereafter a fresh pass- 
port must be obtained. The fee for a passport is £1, and a fee of 2s. is charged for each 
renewal or visé. The fact that owing to conditions arising from the War every person 
travelling abroad must now be in possession of a passport, explains the largely increased 
number issued since 1914, as indicated in the subjoined table. As to certain limitation 
of the issue of passports to naturalized persons, see § 5 (2) of this Chapter. 

British passports, with a few exceptions, are valid for travel throughout the British 
Empire ; consequen'ly the holder of a British passport may travel from one part of the 
British Empire to another without a fresh endorsement at. the commencement of each journey, 
providing the validity of the passport has not expired. The permits to travel to Portuguese 
Kast Africa are also valid for any number of journeys between that territory and the Union 
during a pericd of one year from the date of issue, 
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NUMBER OF asad tol ISSUED, anno! TO 19220 











Year Number Issued. | Year Number Issued. 
MRAM colt ci Soidles Aditiell to telat wy cacics lucia! le cd Pedi eabilly: 3 
ay 58 Ee Ae is etc) | a | 5,216 
a Pee 217 | 11 ee a Sota Re on pant og 5,604 
OO es ro 262 J RS YL noma PRR REA op 9,105 
a a 307 aN ait oF ls cad atk MeL 11,957 
PT OE eee eee 227 2D) UR EOS tele CR eae *9,.776 
8 Ee aa a ee Ploy / RO eee ae ae ce | *8 464 


} 


i 

Ua ee ene . L6$8 | 

a 

iT; * In addition G, 404 Passports were renew ed or endorsed, and 2,548 permits: issued to travel to 
- Portuguese East Africa. 


§ 5. Naturalization of Aliens. 


1. Legislation.—The Naturalization of Aliens Act, 1910, was one of the first laws 
passed by the Union Parliament in its first Session. Particulars are given hereunder 
regarding (i) the qualifications which an alien must possess to render him eligible for 
naturalization. (ii) the procedure to be followed, and (iii) the expenses which it is 
necessary to incur in obtaining a certificate of naturalization. 

(i) Qualifications.—To be eligible for naturalization an alien must satisfy the fol- 
lowing conditions :— 

(1) He must have attained the age of twenty-one years. 

(2) (a) He must within the five years immediately preceding the date of his 
application for naturalization have resided for a period of not less than 
two years in the Union (or in any Colony or territory included at the 
date of his application within the Union); or 

(b) he must have been in the service of the Crown. 

(3) He must be of good character and repute. 

(4) He must intend, if naturalized, to reside in the Union, or to serve under 

the Crown in the Union. 

{ii) Procedure.—An alien desiring to be naturalized ant apply on a prescribed 
form. This form, and the two other forms necessary, can be obtained free of 
charge on application to the Department of the Interior. The first step is for 
the applicant to publish in the Union Gazette his notice of intention to apply 
for naturalization. The form of this notice containing particulars as to how 
it should be published is supplied with the form of application. The next step 
is to procure a certificate of good repute from a Magistrate, or a Justice 
of the Peace, to whom the applicant is personally known. No such officer 
will sign this certificate unless the applicant is so known to him. The form 
of certificate of repute is supplied with the form of application. The appli- 
cant must then complete the form of application and declare its accuracy before 
a Magistrate or Justice of the Peace. The form of application, so completed, 
with the certificate of repute attached, must then be sent to the Secretary for 
the Interior at Pretoria. If the application is approved by the Minister, the 
applicant will receive a form of declaration of allegiance, which he must sign 
before a Magistrate or Justice of the Peace of the Union, and return to the 
Secretary for the Interior, and on receipt of the declaration of allegiance a 
certificate of naturalization may be issued. 


{ (iii) Hapenses.—The expenses which it is necessary to incur in obtaining a certifi- 
cate of naturalization are :— 


s.) ¢ 

(1) Cost of publication in Union Gazette........... 4 6 
(2) Revenue stamp on form of application......... 0 
(3) in “ declaration of allegiance..... bia © 
(4) rn Rs certificate of naturalization.. 2 6 
EE CEEA Crate 1) 0.3)» near ee 9 0 


2. Effect of Naturalization under the Union Law.—A person naturalized under the 
Act.of 1910 becomes entitled in the Union to all the rights, powers, and privileges, and 
‘subject to all the obligations of a natural-born British “subject in the Union, unless the 
law provides otherwise. The wife of a person naturalized under this Act acquires in the 
Union the same status of a naturalized British subject as her husband. The children of 
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a person naturalized under this Act who, while under the age of twenty-one, become 
resident with their father or mother in the Union are deemed to be naturalized under this. 
Act. A person naturalized in the Union is only while in the Union entitled to the privileges, 
and subject to the obligations, of a British subject. He cannot, therefore, by virtue of 
his naturalization in the Union, claim the rights of a British subject in the United King- 
dom or in any British Dominion or Colony other than the Union of South Africa. At 
the same time, all persons, wherever born or naturalized as British subjects, are regarded 
generally as coming under the protection of the British Empire in relation to foreign States ¢. 
except that a person naturalized as a British subject is not regarded as a British subject 
when he is within the limits of the foreign state of which he was a subject previously to- 
obtaining British naturalization, unless he has ceased to be a subject of that State in 
pursuance of the laws thereof or in pursuance of a treaty to that effect. For this reason 
a naturalized British subject will not be entitled to receive a British passport available 
for the country of his origin. Certificates of naturalization as British subjects were not. 
granted during the continuance of the War to subjects of Allied countries of military age 
unless documentary evidence was produced that they had fulfilled the military obligations 
of their country or had secured exemption therefrom. 


3. Number and Particulars of Certificates Issued.—The table given below enumerates. 
the Certificates of Naturalization issued for a series of years :— 


NUMBERS AND COUNTRY OF ORIGIN CF PERSONS NATURALIZED IN THE UNION 
1914 TO 1£22. . 
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ee eee = ——— —— | -——~| — ~~ - — ee 1 -\——— I —_—_—_ et ee eee 
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a Widow of denationalized German. b Son of denationalized German. 
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UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
NUMBER OF PERSONS OF BOTH SEXES AT EACH YEAR OF AGE 
ENUMERATED AT THE CENSUS, 1921, COMPARED WITH THE CENSUS OF 1918, 
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UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


NUMBER OF EUROPEANS OF EACH SEX AT EACH YEAR OF AGE 
SNUMERATED AT THE CENSUS, 1921. 
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NATURALIZATION OF ALIENS. 


CHAP. III. | 


EUROPEAN POPULATION, CENSUS, 1921, 
AGE AND SEX DISTRIBUTION—PROPORTIONAL NUMBERS, 
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MALES AND FEMALES PER 1,000 OF THE 
EUROPEAN POPULATION OF UNDISTINGUISHED SEX AT ALL AGES. 
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CENSUS, 1921. 


EUROPEAN POPULATIONS OF THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA AND OF 
CERTAIN AREAS AND LARGE MUNICIPALTIES, AGE AND SEX DISTRI- 
BUTION PER 1,000 PERSONS OF UNDISTINGUISHED SEX IN EACH AREA, 
KTC., COMPARED WITH TEE AGE DISrRIBUTION OF THE UNION POPU- 
LATION PER 500 OF UNDISTINGUISHED SEX. 
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NotTE.—In order to secure ready comparison, the Union curve in each diagram represents 
the distribution of persons of undistinguished sex per 500, while the age distribution of males 
and females is given per 1,000 persons. 
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CENSUS, 1921—continued. 


EUROPEAN POPULATIONS OF THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA AND OF CERTAIN 
AREAS AND LARGE MUNICIPALITIES, AGE AND SEX DISTRIBUTION PER 
1,000 PERSONS OF UNDISTINGUISHED SEX IN EACH AREA, ETC., COM- 
PARED WITH THE AGE DISTRIBOTION OF THE UNION POPULATION PER 
500 OF UNDISTINGUISHED SEX. 
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NoteE.—In order to secure ready comparison, the Union curve in each diagram represents 
the distribution of persons of undistinguished sex per 500, while the age distribution of 
males and females is given per 1,000 persons. 
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CENSUS, 1921. 
AGE AND SEX DISTRIBUTION OF THE EUROPEAN POPULATIONS IN THE 


UNION AND CERTAIN AREAS AND MUNICIPALITIES, SHOWING THE RATIO . 


OF MALES AND FEMALES (IN 1,000) TO THAT OF PERSONS (CIN 500) OF 
THE POPULATION OF THE UNION. ; 
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NoTe.—The heavy horizontal line in each diagram represents 100 persons in each 
quinqu-nnial age group of the total Huropean population of the Union, and the graphical 
lines the percentage divergence of the nu aber of males and females from each 100. persons 
in the Union population at corresponding age groups. The ratios are based upon the pro- 
portional numbers indicated in the preceding two pages of graphs. 
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CENSUS, 1921—contiuued. 


AGE AND SEX DISTRIBUTION OF THE EUROPEAN POPULATIONS IN THE 
UNION AND CERTAIN AREAS AND MUNICIPALTIES, SHOWING THE RATIO 
OF MALES AND FEMALES (IN 1,000) TO THAT OF PERSONS (IN 500) OF 
THE POPULATION OF THE UNION. 
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Notr.—The heavy horizontal line in each diagram represents 100 persons in each 
quinquennial age group of the total European population of the Union and the graphical 
lines the percentage divergence of the number of males and females from each 100 persons 
in the Union population at corresponding age groups. The ratios are based upon the 
proportional numbers indicated in the graphs on pages 180 and 181. 
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CENSUS, 1921. 


EUROPEAN POPULATIONS OF SIX REGIONAL DIVISIONS OF THE UNION. 
AGE AND SEX DISTRIBUTION PER 1,000 PERSONS OF UNDISTINGUISHED 
SEX COMPARED WITH THE AGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE UNION 
POPULATION PER 600 OF UNDISTINGUISHED SEX. 
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NorsE,—In order to secure ready comparison, the Union curve in each diagram represents 
the distribution of persons of undistinguished sex per 500, while the age distribution 
of males and females is given per 1,000 persons. 
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CENSUS, 1921. 


AGE AND SEX DISTRIBUTION UF THE EUROPEAN POPULATIONS IN SIX 
REGIONAL DIVISIONS OF THE UNION, SHOWING THE RATIO OF MALES 
AND FEMALES (IN 1,000) TO THAT OF PERSONS (IN 500) OF THE 
POPULATION OF THE UNION. 
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NotTre.—The heavy horizontal line in each diagram represen's 100 persons in each quin- 
quennial age group of the total European population of the Union, and the graphical lines 
the percentage divergence of the number of males and females from each 100 persons in the 
Union population at corresponding age groups. The ratios are based upon the proportional 
numbers indicated in the preceding two pages of graphs. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
VITAL STATISTICS. 


§ 1. Registration of Births and Deaths. 


1. System of Registration.—Until the vear 1923 a different series of laws relating to 
the registration of births and deaths was in force in each of the Provinces, making the 
co-ordination of registration difficult and greatly restricting the value of the vital statistics 
of the Union. In 1923 was passed the Sirths, Deaths, and Marriages Registration Act, 
consolidating and amending the laws in force in the various Provinces. 

The main features of the Act are as follows :— 

Provision is made for the appointment of a Registrar for each of the four Provinces of the 
Union; but one Registrar-General for the whole Union may be appointed. District 
Registrars are appointed for each Magisterial District in the Union, and where not specially 
appointed, magistrates will er officio be Registrars for their respective districts. 

A distinction is drawn between urban and rural areas. The former is defined as 
including an area under the jurisdiction of municipal councils, borough councils, town 
councils, village councils, town boards, local boards, village management boards, and health 
committees. This definition is identical with that adopted by the Census Office for tabu- 
lating the Population Census. 

Registration is compulsory for all races of the population in urban areas. In rurat 
areas natives may voluntarily register ; but for all other races registration is compulsory. 
The Governor-General, however, may make special regulations applicable to natives and 
by proclamation apply Chapter IV of the Act, relating to registration in areas other than 
urban, to aboriginal natives. The term mative is defined as meaning a person both of whose 
parents belong or belonged to an aboriginal race or tribe of Africa including any person of 
mixed race living as a member of any native community, trihe, kraal, or location. Until 
such time as the Act is applied to Indian immigrants in Natal, Law No. 2 of 1891 (Natal) 
which proy ides for birth, marriage, and death registration of Indians in that Province 
remains in force. 

In urban areas the time limit for eporting a birth is 7 days and for a death twenty- 
four hours. Information concerning a birth or death must be given by a qualified 
informant, who must appear persor nally before the Registrar of the district in which the 
event occurred. In rural areas the prescribed period in which to register a birth is 30 days 
and in the case of a death 30 days. 

All deaths in urban areas must be certified as to the cause by a qualified registered 
medical practitioner. Without such certificate the district Registrar cannot authorize 
burial; but must report the facts to the Magistrate, who will institute inquiries into the 
cause of death and, if necessary, hold an inquest. 

A medical certificate is not ordinarily required in the event of a death in a rural area ; 
but, whenever a medical practitioner has attended a person during the last illness, he is 
required to furnish a certificate as to the cause of death, or of his inability to sign such 
a certificate. 

Deaths occurring on shipboard in Union ports or waters or in transit to Union ports 
require to be registered at the first Union port of call; but only births of children whose 
parents reside or intend to reside in the Union require "to be registered, 

Provision is also made for the transmission by Marriage Officers of the duplicate original 
copy of a marriage register to the Registrar of the Province in which the marriage took 
place for record. 

The Act empowers the Governor-General to promulgate regulations— 

(1) for the management of Registrar’s Offices or district registration offices ; 

He prescribing the duties or powers of registrars and district registrars ; 

(3) prescribing the nature and extent of information respecting births, deaths, and 
marriages ; 

(4) prescribing the necessary forms, certificates, and registers to be used 3 

(5) prescribing the fees payable for searches, certificates issued, and for acts per- 
formed under tbe provisions of the Act. 


Full particulars of the systems of registration formerly in force in the various Provinces 
of the Union were given in the fourth and previous issues of this Year Book. 
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The registration of births and deaths of Europeans may, for all practical purposes, be 
‘said to be reliable throughout the Union, but the registration of births and deaths amongst 
natives is a matter of much difficulty, especially in those areas which are populated prin- 
cipally by aboriginal races. No steps are at present taken to record births and deaths 
amongst natives in the Orange Free State or in Zululand; whilst in the Transvaal regis- 
tration amongst natives is in ‘orce only in municipal and special native registration areas. 
In the Cape Province the law requires that events amongst natives should 
be registered, but the results obtained from the native territories and from districts largely 
populated by natives, such as King William’s Town, Fort Beaufort, and Victoria East, are 
practically worthless, as it is known that a small percentage only of deaths is notified to 
the authoritics and a still smaller percentage of births. Probably not more than 60 per 
cent. of the native births occurring in the Cape Province, excluding the native territories, 
are ever registered, and in some districts of the native territories the number registered is 
altogether insignificant. In Pondoland, for example, with a native population of over 
261,467, only 355 native births and 811 native deaths were registered during 1921. 
Regarding the disproportionate number of native births registered as compared with deaths, 
the reason is to be found in the suspicion present in the native mind that any enumeration 
of the people signifies additional taxation. Births are consequently reported to a far less 
extent than deaths. It is for the above reasons that the majority of the fellowing tables 
are confined to European registrations. The figures for the races other than European 
should for the same reason be treated merely as marking the progress of registration and 
not as indicating the actual number of occurrences. 

Section 133 (1) of the Public Health Act, No. 36 of 1919, provides that the Minister of 
Public Health may, when so requested by a local authority, make regulations requiring 
the father of any child if he is residing with the mother when the child is born, or, in his 
absence, the person attending on the mother at the time of or within six hours after the 
birth, to report the birth forthwith to the local authority with such details as may be pre- 
scribed by the regulations. 

2. Periods of Tabulation.—It has been the practice in the Union, in common with all 
other countries, to tabulate vital statistics for the calendar year. The records for past 
years in the Statistics Office are all for period 1st January to 3lst December, and they 
have been built up for a series of years, thus making a useful comparative history of the 
vital events of the population. The tables given in this Chapter are all tabulated on this 
basis and thus afford a ready comparison with the vital statistics tabulated and published 
by other Dominions and countries. The Union Department of Public Health, however, 
has adopted for the purposes of health reports a Union health year, which runs from Ist 
July in one year to the 30th June in the following year. This necessitates the tabulation 
of vital registrations half-yearly in order to effect comparison with the local health year, 
as well as for universal comparison. In addition to these two tabulation periods, the 
Statistical Office also collects and tabulates monthly preliminary figures for certain large 
towns, and quarterly figures for the Union and Provinces. 

The following table shows the number of European births and deaths registered and 
the vital rates during the last three health years, and also the estimated European popula- 
tion at the middle of each year :— 


VITAL REGISTRATIONS AND RATES PER 1,000, UNION HEALTH YEARS 
1919-20 TO 1921-22. 


EUROPEAN POPULATION. 















































| : 
| | Births. ; Deaths. Infantile Mortality. 
Health Population); aa ———$—$—$—$<—$——— ae, 
Year. | 31st Dec. | 
No. | Rate. No. | Rate. | No. Rate. 
pO. a ee . 1,488,165 41,463 ! 27-86 17,301 11-63 3,546 85> 52 
MOZQ Se lee hens... 5 ; 1,511,251 43,064. ; 28°50 | 15,433 10:21 3,599 83°57 
De 74, 4) 1,547,085 { 43,428 | 28°07 | 15,562 10-06 3,177 73°16 
Dy | } 





§ 2. Births. 


1, Births Registered.—-The total number of births registered from 1910 of (a) Europeans 
and (b) non-Europeans is shown in the following tables. The large increase in the Natal 
figures for the year 1913 is caused by the inclusion of Indian births not previously recorded, 
and the still greater increase in subsequent years by the addition of births of natives also. 
The registration law in the Orange Free State applies only to white persons. 

The significance of the figures in table (b) is purely administrative, owing to the incom- 

pleteness of the registration of births of native and coloured persons. 
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REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS, 1910 TO 1922. 
| 
YEAR, Pears | Natal. Transvaal. Heese sey Union. 
i 
(a) ToraL Brrtus REGISTERED—EUROPEAN. 

| 
LOW Ricans ok atta 17,513 | 2,709 | —«15,240* 5,365 | ~ 40,827% 
1OLine dcndt peowe% le 17,889 2,746 | 15,472 | 5,093 41,200 
LO} 2 shred ewideren ws 18,294 | 2,809 | 15,783 | 5,128 42,014 
LO ldinioingh. dutewe 17,989 | 2,806 | 15,957 | 5,386 42,138 
1914s .o boven er 18,384 | 2 77 1a 15,160 | 4,571 40,886 
LO 1D: tac tea tee. Bites 3 17,745 2,832 | 15,012 | 4,882 | 40,471 
LOD GB hic Mee eet 17,333 2378: 44 16,010 | 5,080 | 41,196 
ROL Viste te ok aw’! 17,621 . | 2,756 15,486 | 4,959 40,722 
191 SAR Bled i kan LT PD il 2,924 | 15,977. -| 4,906 | 41,582 
101IDS eee std at 16,749 2,910 | 15,338 | 4,727 39,724 
DOQQ E etfs civle 18,425 | 3,256 16,768 4,996 | 43,445 
LOOT eereey cicciec he's 18,062 3,370 | 16,582 5,288 | 43,302 
922TH. ea seen 18,222 | 3,299 16,385 4,959 42,865 

(5) Toran Brrrus REeaIsteERED—NON-EUROPEAN (PARTIAL REGISTRATION). 
: 7 i 
SOLOS tore Hone: | 38,323 2,438 | 4,218* — |  44,979* 
Lol bee cane eee oe 39,490 3,190 4,023 | -— 46,703 
OLDS, IO 42.544 4,750 4,058 | -- 51,352 
1913 Ae. HOPI PA. 40,798 15,465 3,833 — 60,096 
1914 Bue wee ee tae: 43,687 | "18,365 3,832 as 65,884 
LOLS Vrwatte. rt re 41,599 20,220 | 3,801 —- 65,620 
POLGR OTE AY, Of 40,325 21,260 3,881 —- 65,466 
ROLF, Pon Ca TeG 38,008 19,490 4,149 —- 61,647 
AOISHOS OVP ee, vt 38.087 35.167 3,921 — 77,175 
OIG. POM Bors 32,290 36,102 | 3,807 -- 72,199 
LODO Tes Sy, Bee 35,604 35,838 | 4,375 a 75,817 
1031 [OPV Paes Ft 35,739 37,406 | 4,688 3 77,836 
LOZ ST I. AP 39,807 29,421 | 5,073 -— 74,301 
} 
* Estimated. } Figures subject to revision. 


2. Births Registered according to Sex.—Particulars are given below, from 1910, of 
the total number of births registered in each Province and in the Union amongst Europeans, 


distinguishing males from females :—- ‘Rey bum fe Be B ie Bite B Bs 
®* BIRTHS REGISTERED—-EUROPEANS, MALE AND FEMALE, 1910 TO 1922. 





] 
YEAR. Goot Hope. / Natal. Transvaal. Pees 4 | Union, 
MALE. 
] { 
9107.35 J Tea / 9,163" .j 1,437 . 7,880* | 2,778 | 21,258* 
OTT Fe Sih | 9,213 1,417 | 8,018 2,655 | 21,303 
eT Ee As | O.3617"4 1,409 | 8,067 | 2,680 | 21517 
LOIS te ih hee O:2145,4 1,402 | 8,054 2,769 | 21,436 
POLS aT Pee : 9,498 | 1,462 Lilb. | 2,942 | 21,017 
91a s oe sae | 9,196 | 1,439 | 1,758 | 2,522 | 20,915 
19184). io: She 937 |  1ll 8155 | 2,660 | 21,163 
BOLTS eve Pee 9,241 | 1,426 | 8,041 | 2,620 | 21,328 
LOIS aus Cree 9,274 | L511 8,269 | 2,528 . | 21,582 
LOG os arate Oe 8,689 | 1,548 | ye? E eae: ya ie . 20,625 
LOU Aaa vs elon te sae 9,581, | 1,640 | 8,689 ) 2,603 _ 22,513 
LOOT es oaths oo ers ) 9,269 — 1,683 | 8,546 | 2,666 _ . 22,164 


1923F) Cree oat | 9,484 «| 1,716 8,369 | 2,537 | 22,056 


| 





* Estimated. + Figures subject to revision. 
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BIRTHS REGISTERED—EUROPEANS, MALE AND FEMALE, 1910 TO 1922— 











continued. 
—— ce Peete ; oe * heeanerionn —< = a SS REFER ACTS ii Rt PY ee STRATES iv IEE RLY AE METERS 8 EH 
YEAR. | Book Hone: | Natal. Transvaal. | wane aad Union. 
FEMALE, 
Betis 354 «i. 0 | 8,350 | 1,272 7,360* 2,587  19,569* 
14 2 a 8,676 1,329 | 7,454 2,438 19,897 
1 eee | 8,933 | 1,400 7,716 2,448 20,497 
3 0 8.778 | 1,404 | 7,903 | 2,617 20,702 
OE OS eee ee 8,886 1,309 | 7,445 2,229 19,869 
SR, an ee 8,549 1;393 ~| 7,254 2,360 19,556 
OO | 8,396 1,362 0) 7,855 | 2,420 20.033 
1 ee \aPee Tare : 8,280 1 SS0) eis 7,445 2,339 19,394 
Lt se neee| 8,501 | 1,413 7,708 2,318 | | 20,000 
PROG, elke oec5, 01 | 8,060 — 1,362 i Alans 2,250 19,099 
Des Ah ois. sistas. s. | 8,844 1,616 2.4 8,079 2,393 20,932 
PORN ee. kao | 8,793 | 1,687 | 8,036 | 2,622 21,138 
PEI ts Pcbsts’ xiao» « | 8,788 1,583. | 8,016 2,422 20,809 
* estimated. + Figures subject to revision. 


3. Birth Rate and Proportion of the Sexes.—The following tables (i) and (ii) show for 
Europeans during a period of years the birth rate per thousand of the estimated mean 
population, and the proportions of the sexes. The considerable decrease in the rate 
in 1919 is directly attributable to the influenza epidemic in the preceding year. The 
recovery in 1920 and 1921 points to the return to more normal conditions. As to the 
proportion of the sexes, the figures, when compared with other Dominions and various 
European countries, show a slightly greater excess of male over female births. Owing 
to the small numbers on which in the Union these figures are based the fluctuation is 
greater than in countries possessing a larger and more settled population. 


Table (iii), showing the crude birth rates of various countries, was compiled from the 
latest available information. The figures for the Union and Provinces refer to the European 
population only. 


(i) BIRTH RATE PER 1,000 EUROPEANS, 1910 TO 1922. 


{ 











. | 

YEAR, | ‘ocd Hore, Natal.* | Transvaal. | sae es sere | Union. 
mee... ) 9980-37. | oini28955 OS" 37-20 | . 30.79. |. 82°52 
ere. ... | 30-66 | 27-81 |. 36-60 | 29-04. | . 32-18 
Pape... \SeRSOrOO me 27-37 WPS 36-22% | 20-08 ..,), bur82-19 
Peete... I. 80013... [a 2685 35°54 | 30-32 31 68 
oS aa | S045... ok2h11 40d) 8282s |. 25-56. .\),.. 180-18 
Puree ten... t RueOoOG ent .sewaee79 ANOS) BOD | ...27 bin Waite 29-33 
i a be 28-08.0 (28448 SOE 32-80 |, 1 28-05... .b.. 20-38 
POR. | PRN... | PCS RMeN28O DIGS sO |. 27-21... 28-99 
ot a ae) 98-18... |. 93-28 31-07 96-75 | 28-59 
oS Aaa ae OG-27 -) 99-44 29-98 25:52 —«-26-91 
TN ae 28-58 24-38 31-37 26-71 28-97 
1) Cle eee Deere 824.59 br 290-43" | 28-01 28-44 
05 ag Bere ee Sor ora Bo DGN IPs DEBS. SIL D754 


| 
* Prior to 1914, the figures for Natal include persons of mixed race. 
; Figures subject to revision. 
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(ii) MASCULINITY} OF BIRTHS, EUROPEANS, 1910 TO 1922. 














| Cape of 





Orange Free 











————— 








| 
YEAR. | Bood “Hope. | Natal.* Transvaal, State. Union. 
——_ | —___— —_]}__ a oe ene | a ee — 
bs | | 
1010 opcee eek eek 109-74 | 105-11 107-07 107-39 108-63 
j RO eat Se 106 -19 | 106 +2] 107 -57 108 -90 107 -07 
Lee ee ieamup hana a 104-79 | 100 -64 104 -55 109 -48 104 -98 
OLS ap thks dabei: 104-93 | 99 -86 101 -91 105 -81 103 +55 
ARE Repel eet ote 106-88 | 111 -69 103 -63 105 -07 105 -78 
LE ase ow chaise / 107 -57 ° | 103 -30 ° 106 -95 106 -86 106 -95 
LR 1 hp pe AE eee oe 106-44 | 103 -60_ 103 -82 109 -92 105 -64 
bait i yea tice 111-61, | 107 -22 108 -01 112-01 109 -87 
pA fh 6p SE Cec | 109 -09 106 -94 107 -28 106 -27 107 -91 
UE as 63 re: ieee | 107-80 113-65 106-52 110-09 107-99 
UE: > 1 a ge ei fe 108-33 101-49. | 107-55 108-78 107-55 
Nei ans 0 «oS apes 105-41 99-77 | 106-35 101-68 104-85 
Es a ene 107-35 108-40 | 104-40 104-75 105-99 
| 
———— cet Se 
* Prior to 1914, the figures for Natal include persons of mixed race. 
+ Number of males to each 100 females born. 
t Figures subject to revision. 
(iii) BIRTH RATES PER 1,000, VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 
| I | A 
| Crude © | Crude 
Country. Year. Birth Country. | Year. | Birth 
Rate. || | Rate. 
__ovitelncod bes Jecgn base lpnanal ade Le os 
ISOBDEU Gere h woo Vicks OB a TOO" | 37-2 Scotland. yess. sss nce . | Tear)" 26°23 
Chili ..nds-0 asia » 6 1919 35:9. %| Anstralia ic sins oh eee | ¥921 | 2540 
ATZentine ss dniox). Ranaut 1920 3232): Ontarians ii thas ole | 1920 | 24-8 
J BRON 6 Uke sighs Pea 1919.) = Shs6 |) Natal. 2.5. Bn eb. tees | 1921 | 24-5 
Transvaal, ...s¢¢<is teas 1921 | 30-4 | South Australia........ | 1921 | 24-4 
DAM S35. a tee eh vale 1920 29-9 ‘|| Western Australia...... | 1921 23:4 
Canada (9 Provinces)... 1920 29:4 || New Zealand........... 1921 23°*3 
Netherlands............ 1920 28-45 i Vicboria coc dO. 8G om a | 192] 23-2 
Union of South Africa... 1921 28-4 | Ceylon—Europeans..... | 1921 22°5 
Orange Free State...... 1921 28:0 || All Races. ..... | 1921 40-9 
Cape of Good Hope.... 1921 27-7 || United Kingdom....... 1921 22-5 
Newfoundland.......... 1919 | 27-5 || England and Wales..... 1921 22-4 
NGSWEY.. |. 5550s Mee. 192) 7a, 27.0), aA austria... anh stb «oo bee 1920 | 22-4 
‘Toaiagain....../aaesoe s 1921 | 27-0 || United States of America | 1919 | 22-3 
Queensland. ...0J)4s... 1921 | 26-6 | (Registration Area) ) 
UU. ss Sade es YQ20 iq 26°86" GeBelpium.1 1.6 bk «nc aes 1920 21-5 
Portugal..;.... MPSS. LGEO ot 26°4 Nidweden.. i. Glsiy as a upek 1921 21-4 
New South Wales...... 1921 | 2Z5¥D WEE EENCO. .roenipis'stals » «s «bes 1920 21-3 
Getmany....0.. Meee. LOQ0 sf BHO Mltady.. 5 ah BSc > eee 1919 21-2 
Dasier ks.) < aaa 0 3 1920 25-4 || Switzerland............ 1920 21-0 
Miptawt. 25255 A620 pi 255eeeidretand.) Cer ee 2. tee 1921 | 20-2 
j 


) 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 








(iv) Births Rates in Foreign Cities.—The birth rates in certain foreign and British cities 


in various parts of the world for the year 1921 are given in the following table. 


Of Union 


cities, Johannesburg had the highest birth-rate during that year and was but slightly below 
the rate recorded for Glasgow, while Cape Town recorded a rate 0-5 higher than that for 


London. 
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(iv) BIRTH RATES PER 1,000— FOREIGN CITIES— 1921. 











City. Rate. City. | Rate City. Rate. 
) | 2 

as ae ss St ae dana 

| } | 
BPE Ss so cain sor a NI eas «daa an ie | 22 Boo tli | WARING 2 sis eciorpumpagy | Bab 
Johannesburg........ | “28-5 i “Amsterdam......... a ce cal gael os Ll ih A La | 13°9 
PAPO OI,...613'. 8 ok 0's LP Died Copenhagen......... | 22-1 || Sydney (1920).. “ 26-5 
i | 97-1 Edinburgh.......... | 21-5 || Melbourne (1920).... | 25-6 
Manchester........... | 24°8 IPTAQUGS Soca edocs toe |. 19°7° || Brisbane (1920)..... | 32°3 
Birmingham...ccss.s. | Laos Christiania... tae + 18:7 Wellington (1920).... | 23-1 
New Yorke. 8.00%. | 23-4 Parise: dstras ds ated. i; 18°3 Hobart (1920)....... |, 26°5 

CADE UPOWN) feanieleic ss | O2ee SLOCKNMOMMNE Js werd. «or ip ibis 


$s 





(v) Birth Rates in the Nine Largest Towns.—With the growth of population in the 
largest urban centres of the Union it has become possible to calculate vital rates without 
obtaining the wildly fluctuating results which are usually found where the basic figures 
are small. For the first time, rates and figures are published for the non-European com- 
munity of the large towns. Too much reliance, however, must not be placed upon the 
results in the cases of the non-coastal towns, as this section of the population is a con- 
stantly changing one. Moreover, there is frequently a predominance of one sex, and that 
portion of the community employed as domestic servants generally are unmarried, or if 
married, are separated from their spouses. The rates are in a sense of little value, but 
have been inserted as a matter of record. The low birth rate for Johannesburg is due to 
the large numbers of male natives in the population living in mine compounds. The 
figures for Pretoria and the other towns have been carefully checked and the variations 
can be satisfactorily explained. For example, it is found that the non-European popula- 
tion. of Pretoria is principally Bantu and that the ratio of males to females is 3 to 1. Of 
the female population less than one third are married women. Moreover, it is customary 
for native women to leave the towns and proceed tc their kraals for confinement. The 
number of births registered is, therefore, small in proportion to the population upon which 
the vital rates are computed. These factors also influence the infantile mortality and 
general death-rates. 

Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, and East London have a large mixed non-European popu- 
lation of a stationary type, who live in the towns in a similar manner to Europeans. The 
computed vital rates for these municipalities are probably reliable. The following table 
shows the birth rates in the nine largest municipalities in the Union :— 


NUMBER OF BIRTHS AND BIRTH RATES PER 1,000 IN NINE PRINCIPAL 
TOWNS IN THE UNION, 1921 AND 1922. 









































Bicone | Non-European. 
ee y 
pene opulation 1921. 1922.* 1921. 
Town. (Mean : | 
1922). ana. as 
| birt | BEY pisos, | BID | pot ee 
ee ; , Pes ee Bead * ay tg | 
| | 
MOHEMOMMEONUIN 9 coc gs css se a dene ' 104,400 | 2,333 22-86 | 2,456 | 23-52 | 3,913 | 47-81 
PGUbe WUZADCUN. ois '6 vs ee ne | 24,579 719 29:92 | 808 ( 82-87 | 58 41-07 
Wast London............... | 17,460 | 525 S0rSoutwawool 31°56,.; 580 | 44-94 
Kimberley...........+..++- | if, 00cm inee 1402, Beret eee f, t2OS i LODd. (f':26°08 
PietermmmitZDUTs. ... 25... 17,814 ; 505 28-79 497 27°90 | 414 23-39 
Durban... 1... ee ee | 49,0438 | 1,289. 27:08 PAT | 2469 | 1/592 32°94 
PEGE OUI ane a aya 4e) oe. ap ane, ore > co 37,397. | 1,149 31-24 is 047 | 28-00 376 14:77 
Jobannesburg.............. } 153,825.-| 4,304 28:54 4,220 1. 27-43 | 1,595 12-00 
Bloemfontein. ..........-..; 18,060 | 532 29-95 "522 | «28:90 | — _ 
I | 
| i | 








* Figures subject to revision. 
4 
4. Births in Regional Divisions.—The following table shows the number of births and 
the birth rate in six regional divisions of the Union. The divisions are non-administrative, 
but have been arranged as far as possible according to the variations in altitude, rainfall, 
and the different climatic conditions prevailing generally. Each division comprises a num- 
ber of magisterial districts. A fuller description of the areas is given in Chapter ITI. 
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The coastal regions, which contain a population of rather more than a quarter of the 
total European population, show a consistently lower birth rate than the general rate for 
the whole Union. The highveld region, in which more than half the Europeans reside, 
has a birth rate very similar to that of the whole Union. The Transvaal bushveld, which 
comprises many unhealthy districts, shows the highest birth rate, and yet has the lowest 
infantile mortality rate (vide paragraph 13 in § 3). 


BIRTHS IN REGIONAL DIVISIONS EUROPEANS, 1919 TO 1922. 





EB 
sirths. Birth Rates (per 1000). 


























| 
Divisions, pn es CARRERAS Fc MARAE REY H 3A As sl 
1919. | 1920. | 1921. 1922.*; 1919. | 19202) ) FS 92, | 1922,* 
_ 7; - _ fe ow ee me po = 3 _ - os - — = —— = + ~ --— et me ee et 
J. South - Western | | 
% Py log opie | 6,961 8,028 | 7,574 | 7,986 24-338 | 27-46 | 25-38 | 26-04 
. South - Eastern | | 
i. ale ayaa ag Tre! | 3,143 | 8,604 | 3,615 | 3,617 2Beld.)| O26 TF 25-17 24-37 
. Karroo - Cape | . 
iO gntral.... ;. ; 5,091 | 5,068; 6,227] 5,177 | 29-10 | 29-16 30-30 | 30-02 
IV. Highveld....... | 21,285 | 23,181 | 23,235 | 22,381 | 27°94 29-97 29-60 | 27-90 
on be mrp ise 1,404 | 1,610 1,580 | 1,560 24°67 28°38 27°96 | 27°51 
‘ft. Transvaal Bush- 
PO. .s oe int Ba SSA oe tie | 2,144 | 30:33 | 80:72 31:13 | 30-66 
UNION OF SOUTH r ‘oe - telly sad’ Fastlane, Codi a bo a 
NION OF SOUTH | ) | ) 
AFRIOA....... | 39,724 | 43,445 43,802 | 42,865 | 26-91 | 28-97. | 28-44.) 27-54 








* Approximate figures, subject to revision. 


5. Natural Increase.—'The number of births in excess of deaths, which showed a steady 
decline from 1912 to 1917, has more recently moved in an upward direction. The year 1918 
was highly abnormal and cannot be considered for comparative purposes in this connection. 
Although the males born are more numerous than the females, the actual increase in the 
population from the excess of births over deaths is greatly in favour of the females. The 
male population of the Union exceeds the female, but there is a correspondingly greater 
number of deaths each year of the former. The masculinity of the population is therefore 
steadily declining. Table (ii) shows the comparative masculinity of the European population 
and of births and deaths for a period of years. Reference to the subjoined table (i) of 
natural increase shows that for three of the Provinces comprising the Union the excess 
of male births over male deaths is, generally speaking, less than female births over emale 
deaths. The one exception is the Orange Free State, where the general tendency is the 
reverse. This is probably accounted for by the fact that this Province is almost entirely 
agricultural in character, and that, owing to the absence of hazardous industrial occupations, 
the risk of death to male life is very httle greater than to female life. 


The total excess of births over deaths of Europeans from the date of the constitution 
of the Union to the 3lst December, 1922, was approximately 312,000. 


(i) NATURAL INCREASE--EUROPEAN POPULATION, UNION, 1911 TO 1922. 


} 


| 
! 

















Cape of Pit | meee Orange Free ; 

Good Hope. Natal, Transvaal. State. Union. | 
Year. Pie b> Pa ee * __ Total. 

Male. | Female. Male. Female. | Male. Female. Male. Female. Male. Female. | 

} \ i | 

i‘ a. + ; i 2 = eqs 4 a => mt r- ia i ae ae ie eae ee ie { 

. ) | | | | 
1911.. 5,748 , 5,902 | 803, 886 5,164; 5,599 | 1,958; 1,785 | 13,673 | 14,172 | 27,845 
1912.. 5,952 | 6,079 840, 993 | 5,224) 5,826 | 1,874; 1,784 | 13,890 14,682 | 28,572 
1913.. 5,604 | 5,765 | 817 997 + 5,325; 6,091 1,940 | 1,935 13,686 | 14,788 | 28,474 
1914., | 6,154; 6180 | 832 896 : 5,040} 5,637 | 1,600) 1,650 13,626 14,363 27,989 
1915.. | 5,746, 5,616 808 , 972 | 4,689) 56,165 | 1,629 1,635 | 12,872; 13,388 | 26,260 
1916.. 5,383 | 5,431 757 891 | 5,019} 5,678 | 1,866! 1,786 | 13,025! 13,786 | 26,811 
IOL7e7 | 5,542 | 6,163 710 , 859 4,959 5,298 | 1,893 1,633 | 13,104 | 12,953 | 26,057 
1918.. 2,216; 3,439 © 509 | 8338 | 3/346 | 4,509 709 | 1,044 6,780 9,830 | 16,61C 
1919.,.. | 4,723 | 4,812 | 672; 739 | 4,148 | 4,646 {1,193 | 1,257 | 10,736 | 11,454 | 22.190 
1920.... | 5,569 | 5,504 | 767; 1,048 | 5,116] 56,612 | 1,643! 1,557 | 13,095 | 18,716 | 26,811 
1921.., 5,421 | 5,548 -| 837] 1,123 | 5,288; 5,734 | 1,686 1,810 | 13,232 | 14,215 | 27,447 
1922*, 5,931 | 5,886 | 961 | 1,037 (5,074 | 5,848 | 1,656 | 1,743 | 18,622 | 14,514 28,136 

! j H 














* Approximate figures subject to revision. 
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(ii) COMPARATIVE MASCULINITY* OF POPULATION, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS— 
UNION, 1911 AND 1913 TO 1922. 


| } 
| 
| 














191. \ : | "1918.4 | 921. | 
Heading. (Cen- ' 1913. | 1914. | 1915. | 1916. | “1917. (Cen. | 1919. | 1920. | (Gan: 1922.§ 

sus.) | _ sus.) | | sus.) | 

in Ea (Re ae | calcu (Saag) 

Estimated mean popu- | | 
PAREN Min sin'dvin's's os 115-4; 113-6) 112-6, 111: 7 110-8! 108: 5) 105:2; 108-3; 106-9 106°0) 105-7 
Esaki si cides. s 107-1) 103-6) 105-8 106-9, 105-6 109- 9 107-9} 108-0; 107-5, 104-9) 106-0 
Deaths (crude ratio).. | 133-3! 131-0) 134: 2 130: 4 130-3! 127-7; 145:5) 129-4) 180-5 129°0) 184-0 

Relative male mor- | 
Pe 8 a | 115-1) 115-3) 119-2; 116- 8 117-5) 116-2) 133-3 120-0) 122-1) 121-7; 126°8 





Number of males to each 100 females. 

+ Result of Census of Europeans taken 5th May, 1918, excluding male absentees. 
t Ratio of death rate of males to death rate of females. 

§ Based on unaudited figures, subject to revision. 


° 


6. Births in Urban and Rural Areas.—The distribution of births in the urban centres 
and rural districts of the Union is shown in the following statement for a series of years. 
The table thus affords a ready means of comparison between the registrations in the towns 
and the country districts. The figures show that the births recorded in the former areas 
mark an excess over those recorded in the latter. 





BIRTHS REGISTERED IN URBAN AND RURAL AREAS—EUROPEANS, 
UNION, 1911 TO 1922. 





| 
Urban Areas. Rural Areas. | General 





























Px ORG they + dks Sa T tee 22 Lore ME ee 4 Ys 228m Total | Birth 
Year. er ‘ | ae ‘i | : | ee Per- | Rate 
ny | Fe- er- ate | ve- er- | Rate | sons. per 
| Male. | male. | sons. per Male. | male. | sons, | per | 1000. 
J 1000. 1000. 
| | | | : 

“AUG Sp ee 11,339 | 10,580 | 21,919 | 33-07 | 9,960 | 9,316 | 19,276 | 31-21 | 41,195 | 32-18 
EOL Der, H.04 Sot 11,719 | 11,396 | 23,115 | 33-97 | 9,798 9,101 | 18, 899 | 30°25 | 42,014 | 32°19 
TEE), lg ine 11,620 | 11,495 | 23,115 | 33-10 | 9,816 | 9,207 | 19,023 30-11 | 42,188 | 31-68 
VOR? cate 12,157 | 11,650 | 23,807 | 83:25 | 8,860 | 8,219 | 17,079 | 26-73 | 40,886 | 30:18 
Derr ae, \iaveveie.s 11,728 | 11,112 | 22,840 | 31°13 | 9,187 | 8444 | 17,631 | 27-30 | 40,471 | 29-33 
VORB eR ae 12,078 | 11,544 | 23,622 | 81-48 | 9,085 | 8,489 | 17,574 | 26°91 | 41,196 | 29-33 
i At SU ee 12,169 | 11,075 | 23,244 | 30:21 | 9,159 | 8,319 | 17,478 | 26-48 | 40,722 | 28-99 
LES Bites chars.» 12,616 | 11,762 | 24,378 | 30:95 | 8,966 | 8,238 | 17,204 | 25-82 | 41,582 | 28-59 
IDIOT gens -.» | 11,908 | 11,000 ; 22,908 | 28-34 | 8,717 | 8,099. | 16,816 | 25-17 | 39, 724 | 26:91 
192075...05. . | 18,488 | 12,622 | 26,055 | 31-40 9,080 | 8,310 | 17,890 |} 25-95 | 43, 445 | 28-97 
192M ee ekiete 13,297 | 12,589 25,886 | 30°43 | 8,867 | 8,549 | 17, 416 | 25-92 | 438, 302 | 28-44 
TQ2A hata state 2 12,927 12,187 as 28-62 A 9,129 8,622 | |17, 751 | 26°16 42,865 | b 2°64 

* Paecludinen births at sea. + Figures subject to revision. 


7. Plural Births.—The incidence of plural births from the year 1915 is shown below. 


PLURAL BIRTHS — EUROPEANS, 1915 TO 1921. 








NUMBER OF CASES REGISTERED. 





Cape. | Natal. Transvaal. | Bidar | | Union 
Sree wees.’ |__ sta se 2 SLIP oa ee Pc ee aes ee oe 
Pe in dh a Hi, gO 189 60 Beth es 
PRs a. ala. ahah 189 2 198 45 | 459 
Ub Se ee ees 223 ' 22 175 49 | 469 
DUR Lies). 3.6 vies <h+ « 168 39 183 68 458 
MMR Peles 6's <ehets + ) 168 36 189 54 447 
(OAL) ee 196 | 29 185 69 479 
re 193 sil ys 174 39 42) 
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8 Wesitimate Births Registered.—The total number of iegitimate births amongst 
the European population registered during a series of years is shown in the following table :— 


(i) TOTAL ILLEGITIMATE BIRTHS REGISTERED IN THE UNION—EUROPEANS, 
1913 TO 1922. 











| Feet 
YEAR. | Good Hope. Natal.* = Transvaal. | Hee hig | Union. 
eGE fb Oh GAGs Be RIS en Me 
OTS Fy Gk, PUREE Be 516 52 278 89 935 
LD hive sconce es eee 487 21 S15 | 7 894. 
LONG A ke eee lee 520 40 309 A 939 
LO1Ge A ees 500 38 3k? 63 923 
191 a eeaes es | 55] 32 305 52 940 
LOT arom tren dina. axes | 557 52 266 59 934 
10 erect Os se | 553 52 276 44 925 
Geter ese cies os bar 519 47 273 52 891 
TOMS: AS VEN | 486 3 296 47 872 
FOSET A. BAP 550 / 45 282 51 928 





* Prior to 1914 the figures for Natal include persons of mixed race. 
+ Figures subject to revision. 


(ii) Percentage of Illegitimate Births —The table below shows the number of illegitimate 
births as a percentage of the total number of births registered in urban and rural areas 
respectively. The average shows the ratio of illegitimate births to be slightly more than 
3 in every 100 in the towns and approximately 1 in every 100 in the country districts. The 
total percentage for the whole Union was 2-21 in 1913, 2-19 im 1914, 2-32 in 1915, 2-24 
in 1916, 2°31 im 1917, 2°25 m 1918, 2°33 in 1919, 2°05. m 1920, 2°01 in 1921, and 
2-16 in 1922. These percentages compare favourably with the rates as published by other 
Dominions and foreign countries. 


PERCENTAGE OF ILLEGITIMATE BIRTHS TO TOTAL BIRTHS—EUROPEANS, 1913 

















TO 1922. 

CAPE. Naval. | TRANSVAAL. O.F.S. Unton. 

YEAR. m 
Urban. | Rural. | Urban.) Rural | Urban.| Rural. » Urban. | Rural. | Urban. ’ Rural. 
1913.. | 4-01 | 1:53 | 2-4] 1-05 | 2-54 | 0-62 2°87 | 0°64); 3:18 | 1 -04 
1914.. | 3-48 | 1-67 | 1:05 | 0:00 | 2°84) 0°92) 2-341) 0-78 |» 2-92 | 1-16 
1915.. | 4-01 1 -64 1-78 | 0-58 2:79 | 0-99 2°34 1 0:62) 3:17 1-21 
1916s. 71" .3 584 | 1-69 | 1-75 | 0-39 2-80} 0-75 2-22 > 0-58! 3-07 | 1-12 
1917 4 +24 | 1-83 | 1-25; 0-95) 2-77 | O-72; 2°52) 0:62) 3-12 ] -22 
1918.. | 4-36 1 -59 | 2-37 0:53 | 2-40; 0-42, 1:97 0-41; 3-15, 0-96 
1919. 4-54 1-80; 2-43; 0-51 2:50 | 0-65 1-44 ' 0.45 | 3°21 | 1-13 
1920 3-47 1:90 | 1:95 | 0-21 2-28 } 0-57 1-72 | Q:-26 | 2-69; 1-10 
1921 | 3-66 1:38 | 1:25 1-32) 2-38| 0-75 | 1-29| 0-47| 2-68; 1-02 
1922*. | 3°91 1-8] 1-83 | 0:30! 2-31 | 0-881 1-73 | 0-36 | 2°87) 1:16 

| | | \ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
{ 





| 
| 
| 
| 





* Subject to revision, 


(iti) The usual method of stating the number of illegitimate births as a proportion 
of the total births is not entirely satisfactory. The subjoined table shows the illegitimate 
births in 1921 in relation to the total unmarried European female population of 
child-bearing age. There is. however, no method of arriving at a correct estimate of 
this group of the population for any period except that of the census. The figures below 
are based upon the census figures of 1921 and the rates for the census of 1918 are 
inserted for comparison. The table also shows the legitimate birth rate in relation to the 
married Kuropean female population between the ages of 15 and 45 years. 


re. 
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ILLEGITIMATE AND LEGITIMATE BIRTHS PER 1,600 OF THE UNMARRIED AND 
MARRIED FEMALE POPULATION BETWEEN THE AGES OF 15 AND 45 



































YEARS—EUROPEANS, CENSUS, 1921. 
Pi in-7. | Dia | 
‘married | Wegiti- | Rate per 1000, | T4) Tesiti- | Rate per 1000. 
a ee : Female | coe 
Province _ Female | mate  Poou- | mate 
RRM | Popu- | Births, | Pitta bac tno li pitt hs + 
ation. | QO? LOY P 
he | 1921. | go21, | 1918. | 1923 1921 1921. | 1918. 
_ - = —_ — — \ — --— — ; — - ty _ — ia rr $$. 
Cape of Good Hope..... | 71,738 486 | 6-77 8-32 | 76,978 | 17,576 | 228-32 | 231-47 
IPR ahs aad csie = | 14,419 43 | 2-98 4°25 | 18,134) 3,327 | 183-47 | 175-87 
yao oe a a 45,402 296 | 6-52 7:30 73,626 | 16,286 | 221-20 | 221-42 
Orange Free State....... 15,994 47 |) 2-94 4-41 24,786 | 5,241 | 221-45 | 197-06 
oe _ _ = — | — ra pent — eg —- zi — — 
UNION. ..... 147,553 872 | 5:91 | 7-24 | 193,524 | 42,430 | 219-25 | 212-80 
§ 3. Deaths. 


1. Deaths Registered.—The total number of deaths registered during the periop 
ist Jannary, 1910, to 3lst December, 1922, of (a) Europeans and (6) non-Huropeans is 
shown in the subjomed tables. As is the case in regard to the number of births registeres 
the fluctuations in the figures for the Natal Province in respect of deaths are caused by 
the inclusion of registrations of deaths of Indians in 1912, and native registrations aldo 
in 1913 and later years, none of which events were previously recorded. The Births and 
Deaths Registration Law in the Orange Free State does not yet apply to natives and coloured 
persons. 

In ali the tables in this section the figures for the Natal Province prior to the yeaf 
1914 include persons of “‘ coloured”’ or mixed race as well as Europeans, the number or 
coloured persons, however, being small. 


__ TOTAL NUMBER OF DEATHS REGISTERED, 1910 TO 1922, 














a | 
Cape of | Orange Free | 


Yesr. Natal. 














Good Hope. teal feats | State. rap tas 
(a) EUROPEANS. 

OS a 6,193 982 4,974* 1,393 13,542* 
re is. 6,239 | 1,087 4,1 4,709 1,350 13,355 
| 2 re 6,263 976 | 4,733 1,470 13,442 
pe 6,620 992 4,541 1,511 13,664 
Tey a a 6,050 1,043 4,483 1,321 12,897 
IOUS. PK 6,383 L052) #11 5,158 1,618 14,211 
CC TE a a 6,519 1,125 | 5,313 1,428 14,385 
Th? hr ae ae 6,816 LES75 0a 5,229 1,433 14,665 
PO19..) a es 12,120 1,577 8,122 $153 °:| ° 24g72 
O79. oc ls see 7,214 1,499 6,544 2,277 17,534. 
boon... ace | 7,352. | 1,446. | 6,040 1,796 | » 16,634 
Pao)... see 7,093 | 1,410 | 5,560 1,792 15,855 
ey oe | 6,405 1,301 | 5,463 1,560 14,729 

(6) Non-Evropeans (Partiat REGISTRATION). 
i) 28,770 587 11,990* es | 41,347 
a 27,241 927 11,841 ae 40,009 
TER lieu.» - 29,423 2,123 11,010 = | 42,556 
Thee i 32,912 7,641 10,249 yoni | 50,802 
1148s Bases. 29,638 8,982 7,611 Be | 46,231 
hohe a 31,578 | 10,444 8,478 de 60,500 
TOG TE dey 33,990 10,600 8,786 jad | 63,376 
oT Pe 34,207 9,197 8,048 | 51,452 
apie] Svs... 75,904 | 27,421 14,565 2 | 197,892 
TOTNES | 40,797 | 20,996 8,920 bt 70,113 
i |. 37,488 =| «18,676 10,003 mF | 66,117 
RS | 34445 | 18,473 9,210 5 | 62,133 
THIF ae. | OORT 4 1475B | 8,541 44 | 52,915 








* Hstimated. 
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2. Deaths Classified as to Sex.—The subjoined tables give the numbers of deaths of 


Europeans, male and female, registered in the Union and in each Province for a period of 
years :— 


DEATHS REGISTERED—-EUROPEAN, MALE AND FEMALE, 
UNION, 1910 TO 1922. 











| Cape of 























Year. Good Hope.* Natal. | Transvaal. | ee _ Union. 
MALE. 
| | | 
es es | 3,331 576 2,892 | 730" 7,529F 
1 ee ee! | 3,465 614 2,854 697 | 7,630 
SOB: ee | 3,409 569 2,843 806 | 7,627 
ADI SAS caste’ | 3,607. | 585 2,729 g29. | 7,750 
IBhibiweh tke: | 8,844 630 | 2,675 742 | 7,391 
1016s niteeh fe. | 3,450 OS 1h] 3,069 893 8,043. 
LOMB os Se ds | 3,554 654 2.186 oe) 794 | 8,138. 
1DLTi Leste s.4 | 3,699 HUGH “F 3,082 T27T OM 8,224 
‘TYE Pear | ae | 7,058 1,002 4,923 ls 1,819 ofa) Senaiag 
1919; bekderites | 3,966 876 3,763 1,284 | 9,889 
OS ke es | 4,012 873 3,573 960 9,418 
FORE 1 SORE 8 | 3,848 846 3,258 980s 8,932 
190ot Fadl, Pe. 3,508 755 3,295 a 8,434 
| | 
FEMALE. 
| | | | 
| | 
it} Cy A ah | 2,862 406 2,082 663 6,013+ 
WOM iste erwin | 2,774 443 1,855 | 653 205 5,725 
aDIG; F:) . oe | 2,854. 4078") 1,890 | 664 5,815 
ADS 2c, ae | 3,013 407 1,812 | 682 5,914 
LE Se aie | 2,706 AIS Pn | 1,808 579.4 5,506 
UD15.6 Sue | 2,933 OT ae 2,089 | 725 4 6,168 
TO16s. ok ae | 2,965 471 2.177 4 634 6,247 
O17 Oe | 3,117 471 | 2,147 — | 706 | 6,441 
tor aes 5,062 575 3.199 | 1,334 | 10,170 
10K. ok. Ae 3,248 623 17) 2787s 4 993 7,645 
10005. 04h O® 3,340 578 na 2,467 | 836. | 7,216 
Foai se Sin. he 3,245 564 2,302 s12 | 6,993 
npgss, HY Oe. 2,902 546 2,168 679 | 6,295 
| 
* Figures include deaths ‘‘At Sea.’’ + Estimated. 


{ Figures subject to revision. 





3. Crude Death Rate.—The simplest measure of mortality is the computation of the 
number of deaths per 1,000 of the population. This is known as the “ crude ”’ death rate, 
and furnishes a useful index to the healthiness or otherwise of the climate of the country 
and the condition of life of the community. 


The records from the establishment of the Union up to 1917 show a fairly constant 
death rate, and the fluctuation in the figures was practically negligible. During that period 
there was indeed a slight tendency for the rate to improve; but subsequently the rate 
increased. The rates for the year 1922, based on the preliminary figures, show a remark- 
able fall, being the lowest on record for the Union, Cape Province, and Natal. The year 
1921, however, afforded evidence of a return to average conditions. The death rate for 
the whole population in the Orange Free State and the infantile mortality rate in Natal 
have been consistently lower than in the rest of the Union. The year 1918 was generally 
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an exceptional one, owing to the heavy mortality caused by the influenza epidemic which 
broke out in the latter half of the year. The rates shown hereunder have been recalculated 
upon revised estimates of population according to the Censuses of 1918 and 1921 [vide 
paragraph 4 hereunder]. 


(i) GRUDE GENERAL DEATH RATES, EUROPEANS, 1910 TO 1922. 

















Year. Goad Hove. | Natal. Transvaal. | ee Union. 
| | | 

POLE Feet. y.. 10-74 10 -35 12-14 7-99 | 10-79 
Be en ahe S aeka es « 10 -69 10-70 11-14 7-70 10 +43 
POLO Tsk. 10-614 4 Rl ae 10 -86 8-33 10 -30 
De Ler eee Pe as « 11-09 9-31 : 10-12 8 -50 10 -27 
PEA a Sachs to « 10 -02 9-45 | 9-70 7-39 | 9 -52 
7D eee ee 10 -45 | 9-2] 10 -86 | 8 -99 10 -30 
2 a 10 -56 9 -52 10 -89 7-89 10 -24 
Oi) ay iT 10 -92 9 -73 10-43 | 7°86 10 -26 
Vi Ui a 19 -21 ) 12 -53 15-80 17-19 17-17 
OO ee 11°31 11 -56 12 -49 12-29 / 11-88 
LASS a 11-40 10-83 11-30 9-60 | 11-09 
LOM, cree 10-89 10°26 10-20 9-49 10°41 
ys a 9°66 9°15 fl Se 8°13 | 9°46 © 











* Figures subject to revision. 


(ii) MALE AND FEMALE DEATH RATES, EVROPEANS, 1910 TO 1922. 

















| ORANGE FREE 



































aoe | 

| CAPE OF | : 

| Goon Hore. | NATAL, | TRANSVAAL. | Sy Anta UNION. 

YEAR | ; eee A, _ CE reer ee as tl ee a 
| | ‘se | 
| Male. fecape Male. | Female.| Male. | Female. | Male. Female. | Male. | Female. 
42 ah ki a | J At eee 

| | 
TOLOReer 5.2 | 1°15 10°30 | 11°32 9-23 | 12:44 sip 7°74 8-30 | 11°13 10-39 
BE ah acta ibahd | 11°48 | 85 | 11:63 9 -64 | 12-00 10 -03 7°37 8-07 | 11-11 9 -65 
IQtar see as 11°19 10-00 | 10:39 | 8-50 | 11-70 9-80 8 -52 8-11 | 10-94 9 -56 
LORS ean 2E<72 | 10°42 ("10°32 | 8-17 | 10-99 9:03 | 8-75 8-23 | 10°95 9-56 
19142 10:76 | 9-23 | 10-75 7°98 | 10°55 8 67 7 82 6-90 | 10-30 | 8-64 
TSIS Toes | 1T-00 | 9°88 | 10-42 | 7°84 | 11-86 9 -66 9°39 8-54 | 11°05 9 -46 
TOTES fees 22. | 9-86 | 10°47 | 8-47 | 11°88 9-71 8-34 7:38 | 11:02 9 +38 
TOL 7 eon miteom © Lose le 12 8-18 | 11-45 9 :26 7 -62 8-13 | 10°99 9-46 
LOLS ear ee 21-87 | 16-48 | 15°10 9-66 | 17°94 13 +34 | 19-05 15°18 | 19-50 14°63 
MOTORS ss cuss ete aee | 1OeS8 (12°94 10°05 | 18°57 11-28 | 18°33 AL fae eel OL: 10-76 
UOZOs utes i226} 10°52 |/12 61. 8°SO | 12-71 9-74 9-88 9-30 } 12°15 9-95 
BOOZ IT Nice 2 | 1£-67 |} 10-09 | 11-96 | 8-46 | 11-43 8:86 | 10-01 8-94 | 11-40 9-37 
TEA AD la 10°44 | 8-87 | 10°35 | 7°88 | 11:30 8-10 8-84 | 7°3?¢ |. 10°55 8-32 

| | 
| | 














* Tigurcs subject to revision. 


4, Specific Death Rates..—The term Specific Death Rate used in the following table 
(i) designates the rate of mortality per 1,000 of the population at specified ages. In previous 
editions of this book the rates were based upon estimates which were calculated on the 
assumption that the numbers of each sex at each period of age were in the same ratio as 
disclosed at the preceding census. The following methods have now been adopted. For 
intercensal periods estimates are based on proportional ratios between two censuses, and 
for post-censal years estimates are adjusted according to the records of births, deaths, and 
migration, which are now available in greater detail than hitherto. The figures shown 
in the table for the years subsequent to 1918 are revised figures computed on the new basis. 
The rates have been calculated from the year 1912 and are given in the following table. 
The figures for the year 1918 disclose the ages at which the influenza epidemic of that year 
was most fatal. 
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SPECIFIC, STANDARDIZED, AND GRUDE DEATH RATES—UNION, 1912 TO 1921. 








































































































| ALL AGES. DEATHS PER 1,000 LIVING, IN AGE GROUPS. 
YEAR. | sgian.| yal -y hime | areal Ad 
BAR. | *Stan- | . | | | | aoa 
dard- + Grade. ‘O-4, | 5-9, 10-14. 15-19. 20524. 26-34, 35-44.) 45-54. | 55-64. laa: ¢ | paren 
ized | 
oe! Si B | Bye ees: Me an ay hi | 
Mae 
1912. | 12-07 | 10-94} 29-49 | 2-92 | 1490 | 2-53 | 3-86 | 5-01 | 9:06 | 12-46 | 22-96 | 48:25] 115-51 
1913 12-06 | 10-95 | 30-24 | 2°52 | 1:81 |°2'90 | 3-G9 | 4-79 | 8-43 11-56 | 24-28 | 49 -20.) 116-75 
1914 11-37 | 10-30 '| 27-09 | 2-36 | 1‘61 | 2:89 | 4-33 | 4-99 | 7°54 | 11-83 | 22°06 | 45-59 | 113-21 
1915 11-08 | 111 -05.| 29-32 | 3-22 15226 | 2:59 | 23-68 | 4-63 | 8-81 | 11-90 | 21-87 | 50-51 | 121-13 
1916 12-10 | 11 -02)) 20-41 | 2-56 |:1*02 | 2:72 | 3.69 | 4-48 7 87 |. 12°77 | 24°11 | 51-24 | 123-58 
1917. | 11-99 | 10-99 | 27°81 | 2°62 | 2-14 | 3:00 | 4-25 | 4°84 | 8:37 | 13-43 | 22°26 | 48-92 | 121-28 
1918. | 20-65 | 19-50 | 31-78 | 3-66 2°95 8:65 |17-40 26-68 |22:85 | 20-00 | 26°96 | 52-23 | 114-14 
1919 13:01 | 12-91'| 27-68 | 8-11 |62+40 | 3:94 | 1644 | 9-22 111-84 Rrites 24:07 | 52° 761) 924-24 
1920 13°20 | 12-154 .31-84 | 2°69 )2282 | 3-00 | 4-14 | 4-91 | 8450 13°58 | 26:32 | 54°19') 134-24 
1921 12°38 1-40} 27-25 | 2-35 |.2:02 | 3414 |.4-50 | 5-08 | 8:16 | 13-18 | 24-67 | 52°57 | 126-49 
on { 
FEMALE. 
y3] iia H f | " I” ir Duals | a i a 1 
1912. | 10°37 | 0-56 | 26-32 | 2-84 | 1-67 | 2-58 | 3-72 | 4:81 | 6-90 | 8-99 | 18-60 | 40-12 | 103°: 
19138. | 10-28 | 9-50 | 26-59 | 2-55 | 1-7 2-89 | 3-31 | 5-03 | 6-49 8-81 | 17-64 | 42-58 |) 97 -67 
1914. | 9-46 | B-64 | 24-17 | 2-47 | 1-54 | 2414 | 3-27 | 4:38 | 6-00 | 7-90 | 16-51 | 38-06 | 99-83 
1915. | 10-42 | 9-46 | 25 ‘58 | 2°86 | 1°68 | 2°35 | 3°82 | 4-34 | 6-40 9°75 | 19:05 | 41-95 |; 116-09 
3916. | 10°34 | 9 +38 | 26°43 | 2-70 | 1°44 | 2.23 | 3°25 |.4°56 | 5°87 | 9-85 | 17 -39 | 43°43 | 118-12 
1917. | 10°53 9-46 | 24-50 | 2-938 | 1-99 | 2-54 | 3-52 | 4-60 | 6-30 | 10-66 | 18-65 | 45-56 | 112 °39 
1918. | 15-69 | 14-63 26-92 | 3°95 | 3°14 6-04 111-99 [17 -32 15:79 | 15-50 | 21 -67 | 42-12 } 100-49 
1919. | 11:86 | 10-76 3°80 | 3:05 | 2-42 | 3-16 | 6-04 | 8°32 | 9-45 | 11-48 | 20-35 | 43-83 | 108-76 
1920. | 11-03 9-95 58-05 | 2°57 | 2°22 | 2°54 | 4:06) 4°90.) 6:54") 8" 72 19°38 45°65 | 126-48 
1921. | 10-45. | 0-37 2284 B21 2:04 | 1-96 | 2:50 | 3:34 | 5-49 | 5-88 | 11719 | 19-53 |-40: “ae 115:59 
PERSONS. 
= ‘ ’ i Gk A Ls RS ee eS , .) ©). on 
1912, 11-29)} 10°30 | 27293 12-88 | 1:78 | 2-85 | 3:79 | 4°92.) 8°15 |'10-96 | 21-05 | 44-47 | 109-53 
1913. 11-24 | 10:27 | 28-45 | 2°54 | 1-76 |'2°89 | 3°50 | 4°89 | 7-61 | 10-38}. 21-37 | 46-12 | 107-36 
1914. | 10:49) 9-52 | 25-60 | 2-42 | 1-58 | 2-52 | 3-82 | 4°71 | 6°88 | 10-14 | 19°63 | 42°08 | 106-59 
1915. | 11-39 | 10°30 | 27-44 | 3-04 | 1-92 | 2-47 | 3-83 | 4-50 | 7-48 | 10-96 | 22-31 | 45-52 | 118-62 
1916. | 11-30) 10:24.| 28-05 | 2463 |.1-68 | \2-47 | -3°-47 | 4-52.| 7-00 | 11-51 | 21-18 | 47-60 | a8 -35 
1917. | 11-06 | 10:26 | 26:19.|.2°77 | 1-06 | |22%7 | 2-88 | 4°72 | 7-46 | 12°23 | 20-67 | 47°35 | 116-82 
1918. | 18442,;, 17-17 | 29-40.|.3+80 | 3-04 | 7:83 14-07 \22-13 19-74 | 18-05 | 24-62 | 47°51 | D07-26 
1919. | 12-95) 11-88.) 25-79 4-3:08 | 2-41 | '3:55.) 6-24 | 8:78 }10-60 | 13°70 | 22-42 | 48-64 | 46-49 
1920. 12-15.4 11-09.) 29-90 -|.2+63 | 2-27 | 2277 | 4-10 4-91 | 7-61 | AL-45 | 22-68 | 50-27 | dab-37 
1921. | 11°43. 10-41 1 25-57 2:20 | 1:99 a 2) 4°16 | 5°29 | 7:3 231 age 47°21 | 321-08 
| | 4 } ’ 


period the rates are generally a little higher for single ‘females. 





* Calculated:on the ‘‘ Standard Million ’’ of: the total population of undistinguished sex of England 
and Wales—Census, 1904 [Vide paragraph 7 hereander]. 


5. Specific Death Rates according te Marital Condition.—The following table shows 
the death rates per 1,000 persons at each degree of marital condition at certain age groups. 
The table shows that from the age.of twenty-five years onwards, when the majority of men 
begin to marry, the death rates for married men were considerably lower than for single 
men. On the other hand, the specific death rates for married females are higher at each 
age group from fifteen to forty-four years than for single females. After the child-bearing 
‘The rates for widowed 
and ‘divorced persons are of interest, ‘but are liable to considerable fluctuation owing ‘to 


the small numbers upon which ‘the calculations are-made. 


rates cannot be calculated for periods other than a census year. 


Owing to difficulties in estimating population in groups according to marital condition 
for intercensal years, computations showing the effect of marita! condition on specific death 
The average mortality, 


however, in each marital condition for three years—one year preceding and one year 
following a census year—will probably give a better index to the effect of marital condition 


on death rates, and will eliminate any excess mortality in one group that may be due to 
some peculiar seasonal variation. This will be computed as soon as the vital registrations 
for ‘the year 1922 are available for tabulation. 
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SPECIFIC DEATH RATES. PER 1,000 ACCORDING TQ AGE AND MARITAL 
CONDITION—UNION, 1921, 











Male. | Female. 

Age Groups. | Widowed | Widowed 
| Single. | Married. | and Single. | Married. } and 
| | Divorced. | | Divorced. 
) | 

Ah STE ea o 9-18 AS° 17. | 42°65 oa 9*14 29-59 
HS 0h papi ah OL St 66:67 2-41 4°87 —- 
A oa te A ee | 52 iby Ge” | 1t-49 2-74 5-25 Foes 1 
DOORS Certs ETE, | Sedo) fester 3 ics Fos 3° 6BE 1m 16:19 4-46. | 5252" | 528 
aS Nee ee ee Tee 4°94 10:86 434 3) 6-26 pa i 
3h Aco Ae piel & eal 12-90 6°13 10-00 2 de | 6°48 6°55 
AO et ore ft 15°49 ormuicy, fe 12°44 Ce Oe 46! 7°67 8°29 
A eater kadar yuk . « 21°76 10:23 Li 94 16 Sa 8-47 9°03 
eas ca tek oy 26-26 13-45 19-94 1 Seo 10713 1+ 13 
RT Ray, Mie eae at oo 19°6 29°38 15°46 | 17-02 AY 9 te 
SOME Mae ee ites. 51-60 2654 30°62 25-33 | 25°32 18°97 
GCHzGO WER, Be sy Sayles st 5S 14 4b-09 | 53°86 292725 | 3-59 39°38 
TRS eee ee sieges sis enae de are 80.52 62:65) | 75:08 33°90 55-84 54 Ol 
(O50 lo Bel eee 102-36 92-66 103-54 73-64 91-53 S20 52 
2 i la ne on Se ' 100-00 159 24 187 -68- 15286 OO) MPA BT 163 °27 
15 years and over...... 7-18 LAL 42°65 4-21 9-14 | = 29% 59 




















6. Death Rates of Various Couniries.—The subjoined table: gives the crude death rates 
of various European. countries and States of the British. Commonwealth. 


DEATH RATES PER 1,000—VARIOUS. COUNTRIES. 




















| {} 
| | Grade |! ) Crude 
Country. | Year. | Death | Country. Year. Death 

| Rate | | | Rate. 
ae anal ten " 7 ee. 

| | | 
Scive Yala GW (OAs a re 1921 8-7 | NOL Wa ves cameo eral. © cede soe 1920 12°8 
Ceylon (Huropeans).......... ie DOZde = Ded Hh Demmerlee ic ie sence cess 1920 12-8 
Earn oe Ei le eae 1921 Be SP em OLA Wit hed dever-ec stan arb duetanta acces 1920 12-9 
Ca ec a ee | 1921 Piet y wbelmaine ii... cies.) odd. 1920 13°5 
Pee TERME OARG...%...42.. | 1921 | O95 |) ‘Scotland... ics... eee. | 1921 | 18'6 
New Seuth Wales........... LO21 | 9-5 || CGanada- (Nine-Provinces)::... 1020 + -13-F 
RUA EAN ASL idisncyei'e = 5's. easy OT Soy ie New cYork state. 4 os. goo. (919) p42 1359 
South Australia............. ee eamee POOR fi) ORDATION crak Te, cans ems « 1920 13-3 
dM Noch aplu! Neve pase Speen oe aa 1) 1921 1) 16-2 Switrerkinal ... 20) dio. Gi 1920 14-5 
Natale... bint 2 tae eee | 1924 10-3 Argentine ies). ee SL Te el LIZ | 25rh 
Bot 192 |, 1903 i Germanys co ckosves pewtows 1920 15-2 
Union of South Africa. : 1921 | 10-4 TAT Sr, wetehatehes sconcraut tas Sistas 1920 159: 
Western Aatstralia.....0...4.. || 1921 10-4 Neéewibundbnd ws... 0... 602.0. 19.19 16:3 
VIGhoOmiare aah ak. se. bhi. tel VSS hes APERTURE <8 inch. Road bike os OR a LOZ. | Lee2 
Cape of Good Hope hs Pmitch Snyrees } 924 10-9 QUERRC i ora ore ER OE eS LOZ ailealia ta 
INBUNGEI ie eee sie lde ghee | 1920 EO) YR EEOC Elo ote choles Napelee aR eee ots 1919 | 19°76 
England and Wales.. eae LOSE) |) BS: d  tAmetaae .... Sod. Od 1920.:) BO+<t 
D WERIGHE CENARED tere ctee ES oie bens PelOBhi sin de 4s i ehepa Cel) bootleg ee Ed | 199 22"'8 
United Kingdom 1 A res eee 1921 LAP DV CHEM TORULUL 5 cm Bacscotsl ot oceaeines x eae ae 1920 23°7 
RCIA eee Mea ee we 6 Fe «8 reTy, TE Nehg SW ORLOG «aa tel ebere hace aca Ses Podelo, Y ceee 
United States of America | MO ELS Bre states MEN 4u2 feed SES. ha 2s 1919 | 34:1 

(Registration Atea)........ 1949 | 128 | 








7. Standardized Death Rate.—The usual and simplest method of calculating the death 
rate of, a. country is by expressing the number of deaths as a proportion of each thousand 
of the estimated mean: population, i.e.. the crude deathirate. Any error ini the computation 
that. may oceur is most likely to arise through an: over or under estimate: of the population ; 
but im a country like the Union, where a census is taken quinquennially, the: population 
may be estimated for intercensal years with. a fair degree of accuracy. An error may also 
oceur if. the system of registration of deaths is imperfect:, Errors due to these two causes, 
however, will probably be negligible. Notwithstanding the criticism that has often been 
levelled: at. crude death rates, they are reliable and useful. rates.for most practical purposes. 
Standardized. rates have a special! and, limited application. 

The crude rates accurately reflect the actual rates of mortality in a particular country 
or area, and when calculated for a series of years give correct'comparisons for general, pur- 
poses in that particular country or area. The death rate of a country; however, is largely 
governed by the sex and age distribution of its population. For mstance, owing partly 
to the more hazardous oceupations in which males engage and to the greater risk of death, 
the male rate of death is greater than the female rate, so that a population containing a 
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predominance of males may be expected to have a higher death rate than one in which the 
sexes are evenly proportioned. Again, a population in which the number of young persons 
(not infants) predominates will have a lower mortality rate than a population containing 
a large proportion of elderly people. The incidence of mortality is greater in early infancy 
and old age than in the stages of adolescence and early manhood. It will thus be seen that the 
age and sex constitution of a population have a considerable bearing on the death rate of 
a country. It is here that the crude death rate is considered to fail, because in comparing 
one country with another and one country with itself at dates of considerable interval, the 
crude rate does not take into consideration the difference between the constituent ages and the 
sex proportions of the populations of the countries or at the dates under comparison. A 
partial solution of the difficulty lies in obtaining a stundard with which comparisons may 
be made, and the computations thus made are termed standardized death rates (the use of 
the term “ corrected”? death rates is a misnomer). The principal difficulty in connection 
with the computation of a standardized rate for any postcensal period is that of distributing 
the population according to sex and age. It is usually assumed that the distribution is 
the same as disclosed at the preceding Census. This may or may not be correct. Further- 
more, there are other factors not taken into account, such as occupation, and race or 
nationality, which may have a bearing on the rate of mortality. 1t will thus be seen that 
even the adjustment of mortality rates to a standard is by no means perfect as a system. 
Generally speaking, however, the standard rate has an advantage over the crude rate for 
international comparisons, as it provides on a reasonable assumption of facts, such as age 
and sex distribution, a common basis for comparison between countries. 

At the present time there are two standards in common use. One is the population 
of Sweden as at the Census of 1890, and the other is the standurd million of the population 
of England and Wales as at the Census of 1901. ‘he former has four age groups and the 
latter eleven ; but neither is ideal, for reasons upon which it is unnecessary to enlarge here. 
The British Empire Statistical Conference held in the early part of 1920 realized this. 

The standarized death rates for the Union given in the following table are calculated 
on the standard million of England and Wales and the rates are therefore adjusted for both 
age and sex distribution of the population. 


For the purposes of comparison the crude death rate has also been inserted. 


DEATH RATES PER 1,000 OF EUROPEANS, UNION, 1912 TO 1921. 



































| | ! | j 
|} 1912. | 1918. | 1914. | 1915. | 19162 | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. 
j | | 
% ae Se Shae y = | fips j ; > * ; Bs ha her aq oa) | 
Male— ) | | 
Cine. gs. ues | 10-94 | 10-95 | 10-30 | 11-05 | 11-02 | 10-99 | 19-50 | 12-91 | 12-15 | 11-40 
Standardized*... | 12-07 | 12:08 | 11:37 ; 11°98 | 12-10 | 11-99 | 20°65 | 13-91 | 13-10 | 12580 
Female— | | ! | 
OPnGe icy Ff tie os 9°56 | 9:50; 8°64 | 9°46.) 9°38 9-46 | 14°63 |. 10°76 9°954|) eee 
Standardized*... | 10-37 | 10°28 | 9-46 | 10-42 | 10-34 | 10-53 | 15-69 | 11-86 | 11-03 | 10-45 
——— | ener ee ee a med — 
Persons— | | 
Cie. <5 Vaws 10-30 | 10-27 | 9-52 | 10:30 | 10-24 | 10-26 | 17-17 | 11-88 | 11-09 | 10-41 
Standardized*.., | 11-29 | 11-24 | 10-49 | 11-39 | 11-30 | 11-06 | 18-42 | 12-95 | 12-15 | 11-48 





* Standard population of England and Wales of undistinguished sex, Census 1901. 


8. Standardized Death Rates for Towns and Sub-Divisions of the Union —The standard- 
ized death rates for the Union given in this book are calculated on the standard million of the 
population of England and Wales, 190], and thus afford a direct comparison with the death 
rates of that country and with other countries using the same standard. An international 
standard, while useful for comparing the rates of one country with another, is, however, 
unsuitable when adjusted or standardized rates are required for local areas within a country. 
For this reason the population of the Union as enumerated at the Census of 1921 has been 
chosen as the standard for computing standar lized rates for the Provinces, the largest towns, 
urban and rural areas, and the regional divisions into which the Union has been divided for 
the purposes of vital statistics. These rates enable the relative salubrity of cach town or 
area to be compared on the same basis, each with the other or with the Union as a whole. 
In other words, the crude death rate of (say) Johannesburg is standardized for differences 
in age and sex constitution for comparison with the rate for (say) Cape Town with a 
similar age and sex distribution of its population, any difference in the two standardized 
rates being thus due to causes other than a preponderance of one sex or to a particular age 
group. 
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The method followed is known as the ¢ndirect or factorial method of standardization 
and is identical with that used by the Registrar-General of England and Wales for many 
years. Briefly, the method of computation is as follows: The mean annual death rates at 
certain age groups for the whole Union are applied to the population at the corresponding 
age groups as enumerated at the Census of 1921 for the town or area for which the stan- 
dardizing factor is required. The results give the number of deaths that would be expected 
in a year if the rate of mortality of each age group were the same as that of the Union as 
a whole, From the sum cf the products and the total population of the area or town in 
question is computed the index death rate. This index death rate indicates the degree 
to which the population of that particular area is favourably or unfavourably constituted. 
In the same manner an index death rate is computed for the Union and the relation of this 
rate to the index death rate of any other area or town gives the required standardizing 
factor. 

The variations in the ages and sex constitution of the populations of the largest towns 
and regional divisions as revealed at the Census 1921 are shown in the series of graphs 
following Chapter III. The graphs are of two types, one showing the proportionate distri- 
bution of each sex at quinquennial age groups compared with the curve of distribution of 
persons of urdistinguished sex for the Union as a whole, and the other the percentage 
deviation of the number of males and females from each 100 persons in the Union popula- 
tion at corresponding age groups. 

A comparison of these graphs with the crude and standardized death rates will indicates 
the reasons for the raising or lowering of the latter rate from the former. 

The following table gives the standardized death rates for each of the Provinces of 
the Union during a period of years, on the basis cf the Union population of undistinguished 
sex, Census of 192] :— 


STANDARDIZED ees RATES* EUROPEANS, 1912 TO D 1921. 



























































jem Cape of Good Hope. | Natal. | Transvaal. Gite Vree State. , Union 
| | | 
Year. be | | | | 
an- eee Stan- | gende BE a es becl bANALGh) cae e ela ide 
dardized. | Crude, | dardized. | Crude. | dardized., | Crude. _ dardized. pA at hata 
— m+ a - — eter —_ - a 
MALE, 
| | 
1912... | 10°63 11-19 10:29 10°39 | 11°93 11702] 6°35 | 852 |. 10464 
1913.. | 11-13 11°72 TO-Be. 9} MHOF32 VP 11 +21. 10:99 | 8°57 | 8°75 | 10-95 
1914.. 10:22 | 10-76 Gt | 0275 Oh 10-77) HP 10'554 | 7268 | «7-82 10°30 
1915.. |) (10-45) 11:00 | 10-32 | 10-42 | 12-10 | 11-86 | 9°20 9°39 | 11°05 
1916.. | 910-66 | 11-22 10°36 LOn47 2} 2-12)" )) 11°88 8°17 8°34 11-02 
1917.. | 10°99 | 11-57 T0606. | 4019 fh itt 688 fe Les 7°47 7°62 10-99 
1918.. | 20°78 21-87 14-95 | 15°10 | 18-30 17-94 18-66 19-05 19°50 
1919.. 11-60 12-21 12°81 | 12-94 | 18-84 | 13°57 13:06 | 13°33 12-94 
1920 11-64 | 12-26 | 12-49 | 12-61 | 12-96 12°71 9°69 | 9-88 12-15 
1921 11:08°)|) 11-67 | 11°84 | 11-96 11-66 11:43 | 9°81 | 10-01 11:40 
‘ | 
° I RMALE. 
1912 9-70 10:00 = 8-50 8-50 10-49 9-80 8:35 S-1L | 9°56 
1913 10-10 10-42 8:17 8:17 9:66 9-03 8°48 8°23 9°50 
914 8-96 9 +23 7°98 | 7:98 9-28 8:67 7-11 6°90 8°64 
1915 9°58 9-88 7°84 7°84 10°33 9-66 8-80 8-54 9°46 
916 9°57 9+86 8°47 | 8°47 10°39 9°71 7:60 7°38 9°38 
1917 9 +93 10-24 S-ipwien 8-1 9-90 9-26 | 8-37 8:13 9°46 
1918 15-93 16°43 9-66 | 9:66 14-27 | 18-34 | 15-64 15-18 14° 63 
1919 10°07 10°38 10:05 | 10-05 12 OPO OAD BR) ) DLYGO i she V7 10°76 
1920 10-21 10°52 8:90 } 8-90 10-42 9:74 | 9°58 9:3 9-95 
1921 9-79 10°09 ; 8-46 | 8:46 9-48 8:86 | 9-21 8:94 9°37 
i | 
PERSONS. 
1912.. 10-19 10:61. fn 944d 9°51 11-40 10-86 8-33 | 8:33 | 19°30 
1913.. , 10°64 11:09 | 22 9-31 | 10°62 | 10-12 8:50 | 8°50 | 10°27 
1914.. | 9-62 10:02 | 9:36 9-45 10:19 9-71 7:39 |..7:39 | 9-52 
1915 10-04 10°45 | 9-12 9-21 11:40 | 10-86 8:99 | 8:99 | 16°36 
1916 10°14 10°56 } 9-43 9°52 11:43 | 10-89 7°89 | 7-89 | 10°24 
1917 10:48 10:92 | 9-63 9°73 10:96 | 10:43 7°86 | 786"\|) 10°26 
1918.. | 18-44 19°21 12:40 12°53 | 16°59 | 15-80 17:19 17°19 17-17 
1919.. | 10-86 11:31 11°45 1-56) | a 12. |) 12-49 12-29 | 12-29 11°88 
1920.. | 10°95 11°40 10°72 10°83 11-86 11-30 9°60 | ~ 9-60 11-09 
1921 10°45 10°89 10°16 10-26 | 10-71 10:20 9-49 | 9-49 10-41 
| | | 














* Standard population of the Urion of undistinguished g2x, Census 1921, 
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9, ‘Deaths in Urban and Rural Areas.—The distribution of deaths of Europeans between 
the urban centres and rural districts of the Union during a period of years is shown in table 
(i) hereunder. The number of deaths registered in urban areas is largely in excess of the 
number registered in rural areas. The columns giving ‘the urban and rural death rates. 
show that the urban rate is consistently higher than the rural rate. This is partly due to 
the fact that the deaths of many rural inhabitants occur in the larger towns, especially 
within public and private institutions. Until there is complete control of the registration 
of births and deaths for statistical purposes, it is not possible to make the necessary adjust- 
ments for such cases and thus enable a more satisfactory comparison of the rélative 
salubrity of urban and rural areas to be made. On'the other hand, the results of the'Census 
of 192] ‘reveal the fact that the age and sex distr?bution of the population of ‘urban areas 
is more favourable to a low crude death rate than that of rural areas. Allowance ‘for this 
divergence in population is, therefore, made by computing standardizing factors based on 
the age and sex distribution of the standard population of the Union as it was shown to 
have been constituted at the third Union census in 1921. 


(i) DEATHS ‘REGISTERED 1N URBAN AND RURAL AREAS—EUROPEANS, 
UNION, 1911 TO 1922. 








ee ms =D " —— -—_—_- -—— _ — - ee 


| 





























| Urban Areas. vuwal Aes, | 
ale TS CR : a am zs | General 
ae | Death Rate | Death Rate | are 
coal Fi Pep aatae per 1000. Pie tts per 1000. | pre ng 
| Mate. | acenbe) Persons.| t Male. ) ~teesier: Persons. | __ so 1000. 
Crude. |Stand.* Crude. Stand 
ae i" ) - | . hes ce a rz | 
1911, 5,100 | 3,531 | 8,631 | 13-02 | 13-28 | 2,530 | 2,194 | 4,724 | 7-65 | 7-42 | 10-43 
1912. | 48387 | 3,456 8,293 | 12-19 | 12°43 | 2,766 | 2,347 | 15,118] S=i8 7:94 | 10°30 
1913 | 4,021 | 3,570 | 8,491 | 12-16 | 12:40 | 2/811 | 2,834 | 5,145] 8-147) 97-90 | 20627 
(Old... 4,839 | 3,496 8,335 | 11°64 | 11:87 | 2,588 | 2,005 4543 7:11 | 6:90 952, 
1915. 5,124 | 3,797 8,921 | 12-16 | 12-40 / 2)901 | 2,364 | 5,265] 8-155) 07-91 | 20280 
1916. 5,601 | 43116 9,616 | 12-79 | 18-05 | 2;616 | 2130 | :4,746 7°22 | 7°05 | 20+24 
AOL7,.... 5,609 | 4,077 9,686 | 12-59 | 12°84 | .2;581 | 2,363 | 4,944 | 7-49 7°27 | 10226 
$948... | 10,288 | 6.942 | 17,280) 21°87 | 22°31 | 4.514 | 3,228 | 7.742 | 11-62)| di-27 | 17-17 
1919... (6,059 | 4,584 | 10,643 | 13-17 | 13-43 | 3,830 3,061 | 6,891 | 10-32 | 40-01 | 11-88 
1920 6,239 | 4,628 | 10.867 | 13°10 | 13°36 | 3,179 | 2,588 | 5,767 | 8-61 | 8-35 | 21-09 
1921 5,906 | 4,502 | 10,408 | 12°24 | 12-48 | 3,026 | 2,421 | 5,447 | 8-11 | 7-86 | 20041 
1922* 5,788 | 4,162 | 9,949 | 11-34 | d0-56 | 2646 | 2,184 | 4,780; 7-04 1 6-88 9-46 
| | 
| | 
Lon * Subject to revision. 
er: + Standard population of Union of undistinguished sex, Census 1921. 
i.2_it. Note.—Prior to 1917 deaths at sea were not included. 


(ii) Deaths in Large Urban Cenires.—Since the beginning of the year 1921, monthly returns 
of births ‘and deaths have been collected from ‘the nine largest municipalities in the Union, 
and the yearly registrations and death rates are given in table (ii) hereunder. The monthly 
rates are not shown in the table as it is found that, owing to the smallness of the figures 
upon which the rates are calculated, the latter show widely-fluctuating results from month 
to month, due to vital events in one month not being registered in the month of-oecur- 
rence, or within the period prescribed by law. 

The varying rates shown for the non-European population are due to several causes, 
the chief of which, except in the case of the first three towns, are the migratory nature of 
the populations, the unequal sex proportions and the peculiar age distribution due to ‘the 
absence of young children and old persons. This latter cause is peculiar to the inland 
towns whose non-European populations are principally Bantu and not, as in the case of 
the Cape coastal towns, coloured persons of mixed blood who permanently reside in the 
towns. The particular effects of these population peculiarities are more fully explained 
in the section on births. 
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(ii) CRUDE AND’ STANDARDIZED* DEATH RATES PER 1,000 IN NINE PRINCIPAL 
TOWNS, 1921 AND 1922. 























| Buropean. Non-Huropean. 
; | ite i 
. European 1921. 1922.+ 1921. 
Popu- eee wy, See! if ee. SE | ri 
Town. oe. pa aninie |G ~ 
sean | | 
1922. | eet ee | 
| Deaths. | | Deaths. Deaths. + hr 
Crude. | Staa- | Crude, |SaH Gromit 
| dard. | ss dard 
| | | | | | | ov 
Cape Town........ 104,400 1,286 12-60) |-12--35 1,201 M50 27 2,404 29°38 
Port Elizabeth..... 24,579 326 13°57) 1) 13°57 325 STORY AS) Aes 513 | 89°75 
Hast London........ | 17,460 | 190 11°16) |' 10:83 BE5 12-89. | 12-50 528. } 40°62 
Kimberley ie 2a eae | 17,653 205 MRS ABE BAbOtc aL 2159 fh LZ OR el 2 0% 573 | 26-82 
Pietermaritzburg.... L784 | | 249 14-20 3°63 256). \\.15-08 | 12°56 114 | 6°44 
DUT ORN otek st. +» 49,043 | 595 | 12°50!) 12-88 608 abet 1 5 lam Ar Ce 429 , 8-88 
PTSLOPIA ee tee se: 31,397 462 12°56 | 13°82 473 IZ 00) jes OE 624 | 24-52 
Johannesburg...... £55,825 1,869 12 SO) elo. 26 1,941 12:62 | 13-50; 2,838 ) 21°35 
Bloemfontein....... 18,060 249° 1) 34-02 | 16-12 196 10°85 | 12-48 eke PK 
| { 




















* Standardized for age and sex distribution to the standard population. of the Union, Census 1921. 
}+ Figures subject to revision. 


(iii), Death Rates in Various Cities.—The death rates. for. the year 1921 in various, large 
cities. throughout.the: world are given in the table hereunder.. The rates for the three larges, 
towns, of the Union are included) for comparison and. it. will be observed: that. for that. year 
the rate. for Johannesburg. was. the same as. the rate for. London and for Berlin, while Durban 
was 0-1 and Cape Town. 0-2. per 1,000 higher than these European: cities. 


(iii) DEATH RATES PER 1,000 OF VARIOUS: GITIES, 1921. 


























| | | { 
Death | ae | Death |; ea Death 
i | Rate. | Fang |. Rate... || City. Rate. 
| 
| | 
Wellington (N.Zs):.... 9-0 POU GOT oe Fa) cee: cus a RY PO Coa 2a 771 14:9 
Aweklata.CN.Z.)......|., 9°D Johannesburg....... 12-4 GRISCTNE LS Se ae eo ee Tod 
Amsterdam: ......... 1 ERR APU aA. ba ORE AES 12 +5 RAcprst epg p st ore 15*3 
Christiana....... 10-6 Caper LOW: meats ese 12 +6 JOMDI Bes Ok. oh duh apace obs 16-1 
SCOCKNGIB wae o..s sets Ae i! Manchester. pei. 2 oe. 13-6 New, Orleans’....3. 25 16°2 
NCW. Wonks crite. 5,5 o> | Lie? EAVeRpOOlo i a sien ee 14°3 Melbourne (1920)... 12-6 
Birmingham........:.’/ 14-2" |) Bdinburgh.......... 4-4 Sydney (1920):...... } 11:2 
Copemhagen vo... 000.8. |. ibe4 Riehl aebeliiy . sjtsas cide oe 14-4 Brisbane (1920)...... 13-0 
2dr Uh Wee ee oe eae | Lard. Paddle che lok bey aad 14:8 








10. Deaths in Regional Divisions.—In this chapter, the majority of the figures are 
tabulated according to the four main administrative areas (Provinces) of the Union. The 
reason for this is that,each Province until 1923 had its:own. Births and Deaths Registration 
Law, and, tabulation has naturally followed according. to the vital events, registered under 
the respective laws. The boundaries of the provinces.follow generally the principal inland 
rivers: or mountain ranges. For the: purposes. of vital.and population statistics: the Union 
has:now: been.sub-divided into six regional divisions arranged .as nearly as. possible according: 
to climatic: conditions. A. description of these divisions. will be) found. in. Chapter ILL 
These divisions are non-administrative, but each comprises a group of magisterial districts 
The boundaries, although somewhat arbitrarily drawn, follow closely the different climatic 
conditions found in the Union due to altitude, varying rainfall, ete. The following table 
shows the crude death: rates for the past four years in each of the divisions: As the age 
and sex distributions of the several populations differ from each other, and‘ from the distri- 
bution of the total’ Union population, the rates have: been: standardized to the Union 
standard population of undistinguished sex as atthe Census of 1921, to eliminate differences; 
due to these two causes) Foreaseof comparison the crude rates for the European population 
of the Union have been inserted. 
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DEATH RATES PER 1,000 IN REGIONAL DIVISIONS—EUROPEANS, 
1919 TO 1922. 






































Crude Death Rates. | Standardized Death Rates. 
Divisions. 1) RT ys res nak pee: | i, 
1919. | 1920, | 1921. | 1922.) IOLA A Sie2n: | 1921. | 1822: 
i | | ! 
Gee, ee Sire iF l 
| { | | 
I. South-Western Coastal....... | 11°53 | 11°58 | 11°35 | 10°28.) 11219 (Ai 2eaerte0r 9-93 
II. South Eastern Coastal....... 12-04 | 11:38 | 10°81 10:00 |} 11:80.) 11°15 | 10-60 9-86 
Ili. Karroo-Cape Central........ 11°16 | W1-03 | 10:51 | 9°34 | 10-38 7 10°26 9-77 8-68 
LV ..Highvyeld. <= Sener. os ae core 12-17 | 11°01 | 10°14 | 9°34 | 12-54 | 11-34 | 10°45 9-62 
V...Cape “ThnornVerdaacne'scks cis uae 10°39 | 11°83 | 10-85 | 8:71 | 10:07 | 11°47 | 10°52 8:45 
¥1, Transvaal Bushveld......... | 12°89 }- 8°65 | 7:95 | 7:31 | 13:02 | 8-73 | 8-03 | 7°58 
Saab 1 EE ES Fae 
MINION... dharees, <7e ee <b 11-87 | 11-09 | 10:41 | 9:46) — — — — 
! 
= a “|= = ee pee Se |S eS 

















11. Mortality of Each Sex.—There are two methods of calculating the ratio of deaths 
of one sex to the other, or of male to female deaths. One is to calculate the actual number 
of male deaths to each 100 of the actual female deaths registered. The result gives a crude 
ratio, because it does not take into account the sex constitution of the population or, in other 
words, the relative numbers of each sex exposed. T.e second method is to calculate the ratio 
of the death rate of males to the death rate of females. This calculation eliminates the 
unequal distribution of the sexes in the population and thus reduces the comparison of 
the mortality of each sex to a standard. The results are given in the following tables under 
the headings Crude Ratios and Standardized or, as the ratios are calculated on the basis of 
males to females, Relative Male Mortality. This latter method shows at a glance at which 
ages the number of deaths of males exceeds that of females or vice versa. Table (i) and the 
first portion of table (iii) record the actual number of deaths of males to each 100 deaths 
ef females according to the number of registrations of deaths effected. Tables (ii) and 
(iii) (b) show the relative male mortality for each 100 female deaths on a basis of an equal 
number of each sex exposed to risk. 


Taking the standardized figures as a truer index of sex mortality it will be seen that 
with few exceptions the number o: deaths of males regularly exceeds that of females, 
the average excess for the years 1912 to 1921 being 19-7 per cent. for all ages. This 
average is increased slightly owing to the heavy male mortality during the influenza 
epidemic of 1918, when at ages from 15 years to 44 years ths ratio was almost three male 
deaths to each two female. The figures for the years subsequent to 1918 differ from 
those previously published, having been recalculated on revised death rates for the reasons 
given In paragraph 4 of this section. 


In table (ii) below, the excess in the mortality of males manifested itself at all ages 
throughout the period except at 5-9 years of age, when for five years the female mortality 
was greater and for five years it was less than the male mortality. The average for ten 
years at this age period gives a ratio of 100-9 male deaths to each 100 female deaths. For 
the nine years prior to 1921 the average ratio was 99:3 male to 100 female deaths, the 
increase in the average for ten years being due entirely to the increased male mortality at this 
age period during the year 1921. 


In table (iii) the masculinity of the deaths in each Province of the Union is shown for 
the period 1910 to 1921. The first portion of the table gives the crude ratios based on the 
number of deaths of each sex. As explained above this calculation takes no cognizance 
of the fact that there were more males than females exposed to risk of death. Had the dis- 
tribution of the sexes been constantly equal, the resulting standardized mortality of males 
to each 100 females would have been as shown in the second portion of table (iii) under the 
heading Relative Male Mortality. 


The effect of standardizing the sex mortality reduces the ratio of male to female deaths 
from 132-1 crude to 118-2 standard per annum over a period of twelve years. The Trans- 
vaal, in which the masculinity of the population is approximately 109 to each 100 females, 
shows a decline in the sex mortality ratio from 145-8 crude to 122-6 standard. During the 
past twelve years Natal has shown a consistently heavier proportion of male deaths to female 
deaths than the other Provinces of the Union, and an average of 132-3 males die to each 
100 females each year. 
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VITAL STATISTICS. 


MORTALITY OF EACH SEX (EUROPEANS).—RELATIVE MALE MORTALITY. 


(RATIO OF DEATH RATE OF MALES TO DEATH RATE OF FEMALES.) 


AGE GROUPS. 

















ALL AGES 
1921 





ALE AGES 
AVERAGE 






































AVERAGE FOR 10 YEARS. 1912 TO 1921. 
YEAR 1924 -«=~e-------- YEAR 1920 0 rng 








° 


(i) MORTALITY OF);EACH SEX AT DIFFERENT AGE-PERIODS (CRUDE RATIOS, 
EUROPEANS)*—UNION, 1912 TO 1921. 



































| shag 
| 
Year get | a | s- | 10- | 15--| 20- | 25- | 35+ | i4s- | 55- | 65- | 75- 
ages \ | | 
: | ‘an 
am | 
MODS st "131-2 | 115-7 104-9 | 116-5 | 100-6 | 126-1 | 131-3 | 180-4 | 188-5 | 158-7 | 138-3 | 1168 
ae... {181-0 | 117-7 | 101-0 | 106-7 | 102-3 | 121-8 | 116-4 | 175-9 | 173-7 | 176-5 | 132-7 | 123-4 
ig... |'134-2 | 116-8 | 98-1 | 107-1 | 136-9 | 141-4 | 135-1 | 167-8 197-6 170-8 | 137-4 | 115-8 
ee: 130-4 | 118-8 | 115-8 | 131-3 | 110-6 | 105-1] 1229/1715 160-7 166-6 | 138-0 | 105-5 
AS16309. 180-3 | 116-7 | 97-5 | 136-5 | 121-6 | 116-3 | 109-8 | 174-7 | 170-6 177-0 | 135-1 | 109-4 
Mak «, (127-7 | 118-6 | 92-1 | 110-2 116-4 | 121-1 | 114-6 | 171-2 165-6 151-7 | 122-8 | 107-1 
ieee. 145-5 | 123-6) 95-4| 96-7 | 140-1 | 142-5 | 162-9 | 184-3 | 169-3 157-9 | 141-8 | 111-9 
wie. | 129-4 121-8) 104-9 | 101-9) 122-9 | 102-1 | 118-8 | 150-0 | 173-8 148-0 | 140-4 113-9 
192009056. 130-5 | 118-6 | 107-9} 107-5 | 116-9| 95-3 | 100-4 | 155-2 | 200-0 181-8 | 139-9 | 106-8 
Ey eee (129-0 119-5 | 118-7 | 106-2 | 125-1} 107-9} 90-8} 170-3 | 150-2 , 156-4 | 153-0 | 111-0 
| | | 
: Pes hee a AS A Pel CR EO 
Average 10 


163°7 | 138-2 | 111°5 











109°5 | 121-4 | 120°3 | 127-2 | 170°8 | 172-6 




















Ve 
vears.. | 182-6 | 118-8 | {102-9 


' J 





* Number of males to each 100 females. 
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(ii) MORTALITY OF EACH SEX (STANDARDIZED RATIOS, EVROPEANS)*— 
UNION, 1912 TO 1921. 



































MAR 
| | | 
All / é | | 
Year Ages, | 0- 5- 10- | 15- 20-- 25- : 35- 45— | 55- | 65- 75- 
1 hs erate) ae | Pee 
\ | | | | | | 
LO Mareen cers 114-4 | 112-06! 102-8 | 113- 8 98- 1 103-8 | 104-2 | 131-3 | 138- 6 | 123-4 | £20-3 | 111-8 
TOUS ciate | 115-3 | 113-7 98-8 | 104-0} 100-3 111°5 |) 95-2 | 129-9 | 181-2 | 137-6 | 115-5 | 119-5 
EOLA. ace | 119-2 412-1 | 95-5} 104-5} 135-0) 132-4 | $13-9 | 125-7 | 149-7 | 183-6 |} 119-8 | 113-4 
IGibc: ese | 116-8 | 114-6 | 112°6 | 128-6 | 110-2 | 96:8 | 106-7 | 129-8 || 122-1 | 114-8 | 120-4 | 104°3 
ABIUG eile teks | 117°5 | 111:3 } 94*8 | 133-3 | 122-0; 113-5 | 98-2 | 134-1 | 129-6 | 1388-6 | 118-0 | 109-2 
LOL 7 eee... | 116-2 | 118. ‘| 89-4 10 et 118: | 120-7 | 105-2 | 132-9 | 126-0 | 119°4-| 107-4 | 107-9 
1913... eee | 133- 3 118-1 92-7 145-1 | 154-0} 144-7 | 129-0} 124-4 | $24-0 | 113-6 
1G OF Sees | 120:0 | 116-3 | 102-°0| 99: 2 124- 7 | 106-6 | 110-8 | 122-1 | 134-2 | 118-3 | 120-4 | 114-2 
1920) ieee 122°1 } | 113-5 | 104-7 | 104-5 | 118- 3 102: 0 | 100-2 | 180-0 | 155-7 | 145-9 | 118-7 | 106-1 
LSS as se 121-7 | 114-4 | 115-2 | 103-1 | 125-6 | 117-2)| 92-5 | 146-8 j 117°8 | 126°3 | 128-7 | 109-4 
So ee 
| | | | | | | | 
Average 10 | | | 
years.. | 119°7 | ¥14-0 | 100-9 109-2 | 119°5 | 114-9 | 108-1 | 182°7 } 133-4 128-2 | 119-3 | 110-9 
} } | | \ | } 
\ | | | | j ; \ 





i 


* Ratio of death rate of males to death rate of females. 


(iii) MORTALITY OF THE SEXES (CRUDE AND STANDARDIZED RATIOS, 
EUROPEANS)—UNION AND PROVINGES, 19810 TO 1921. 









































(a) CRUDE RATIOS (6) RELATIVE MALE MORTALITY.* 
Year. a TART MING be RAMBLE CAE Rok Eo i | 
| yee are | <i 
| Union. | Cape. | Natal yee | OFS. ; Uniom |. Cape. | Natak | anae | OFS. 
/ | Vadli. } | vaai, 1 
Pe Lies sth | ‘a 
} ! 
| | 
1910.. 125-2 | 116-4 141-9 138-9 | 110-1 107-1 | 108-3 | 122-6 | 105-9 93-3 
jE Uh ie | 124:°9 |) 1388-6 153°9 106-7 115°) | + 116-5 iy P20e6 119-6 91°3 
1912... 131-2 119-4 139-8 150-4 121-4 114-4 111-9 | 122-2 | 119-4 105:1 
191L3.% 131-0  119*7 143-7 150:6 121-6 115°3 112°5 126:3 nN Heke 106:°3 
1914.. 134-2 124:6 1625 148-0 128-2 119-2 116-6. 134°7 121.4 113-3 
1915. . 130-4 117-6 149-9 146-9 | 123-2 116-8 | 111°3 | 132-9) ¥22-8 |} 110-0 
1916.. 130°3 119-9 138-9 144-1 125-2 uE7-S > 118-8 123°6 122-3 113-0 
Lea, i pkey, 118-7 152°0 | 143°*b 103-0 TRO Sey se LS sO 135°9 123-7 93:7 
1918.. 145°5 139°4 174238 Ke Vato 136:4 135: ute) bak 156°3 184°5 125°5 
1919. 129-4 122-1 140-6 13543 129-3 120-0 117-6 | .128:8 120-3 119°3 
1920. 130°5 | 420-1 152°4 | 144°8 114°8 TAZ ed 116-5 141-7 130%D 106-2 
1921 129-Q / 118-6 | 150-0 441-5, 120-7 TZATT E15 <7 | 141°4 125-0 112-0 
| 
Ay Sie TE Ot eat loenber’ Tha On re Ree Gi ae bas ar 
Average | | | | 
12years| 132-1 | 122-6 148-5 | 145-8 }+12k-3 | 218-2] 115-6) 182-3 | 122-6 | 107-4 
| . aa 








* Ratio of death rate of males to death rate of females. This method of calewation. eliminates the 
wnequal distribution of the sexes in the population. 


12. Mortality according to Marital Condition.—The number of deaths during the period 
1918 to 1921 according to sex and marital condition is given in the table hereunder. The 
number of deaths returned with the marital condition unspecified is small and has not been 
included. ‘The chief value of such a table lies in its relationship to the number of persons 
living at each degree of marital condition ; but unfortunately this information is not avail- 
able except for a census year. The death rates in each degree of conjugal condition for the 
census year 1921 are given in paragraph 5, § 3 of this chapter. 
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DEATHS Kger a pion TO MARITAL CONDITION (EUROPEANS), UNION, 






























































1918 TO 1921. 
| Male. Female, 
Age Groups in He. Deca: as Lala ey Rae Say eee ae 
‘Years. | 
| 1918 | 1919, 1920. °°) 19200) 1918.) POLO) | ©0986. 1921 
Never MARRIED 
“by dG eae | ae 3,671 3,176 B,poo | 3,007 / 3,116 2,676 3,025 2,563 
LEC! Ae ae: Sear | 494 250 203 232 299 ES 15 oI 151 168 
oo i ee a ae | a | 926 346 215 209 Bs 4 141 125 96 
SOR arn. ya Meigen oa se 859 Zid Wi2ea 162 236 95 | hah 70 
Oe PP. ke 462 158 101 102 414. | 63. | 35 32 
ole a. | ee. ana 504 280 | ees y ed Pye | 150 76 | 50 Apt 
fe 1 toe Vee at OR eee 286 ZA2 239 | 208 | Lic’) Mal 64 | 58 62 
rae C42 2 SE oe L154 130 180 143 43) | 43 45 51 
cat AE a) 91 | 90 117 95 45 45 | 51 34 
POPeud GVO... .24%.... 24 =| 56 65 | 55° 4 36 45 | 45 49 
Dnepeghed...gei. Ul... 9 1 Cd Bar} 2 | 2 — 
Te ee ee ee 7,480 4,971 | 5,072 | 4,466 | 4,442 | 3,421 | 3,662 3,176 
| 
MARRIED. 
MIMGET RID. Sivan ola abs so th 4 | 4 1 1 8 2 2 
WSS OM 3 a es er 3 1 4 1 57 Z4 ant 19 
OA Woot ie ble Ea A in ae 132 38 26 46 425 239 129 141 
VS eels I Oe es re Oe 697 Pa 102 1038 728 354 196 248 
ES a ee Rab dik Seo h ABB 192 744 391 228 275 
SEN Se GE a is aa ma 1,818 868 | 617 | 625 1,078 673 468 519 
CBE, Jee | 1,068 Sok S| 707 763 672 489 395 441 
eS Sia ole bee sonte boul 726 687 | 795 | V71 381 423 385 444 
NOS ae bs ee 607 637 698 | 708 | 245 269 289 274 
ON 354 398 | 418 | 440 98 LOL | bozos: 124 
ONO es ee ee 7 Ri po ne wey oD 7 —_ re — 
ACA peS, «cee k). SE. 6,336 4,064 | 3,589 | 3,650 | 4/436 PITA a 2247.) 2487 
WIDOWED AND DIVORCED 
Mipishey 4 15) a hh ] 2 Zen = — — if i 
io = Saal ae = | i — 3 — 
US oe 10g ie i a 5 — 3 J 16 4 2 2 
ee bk 4's wc aie 's 18 7 3 8 30 19 9 a) 
310 25%: Dales oD a aril 27 6 LO 10 33 15 1 5 
cE ai | 61 40 28 | 34 80 56 iin ee 
ee Sr | 70 90 86 65 114 109 68 87 
Py ee RG ots, Aas ols ie savahel | arg 120 98 | a2 217 174 TES sas 
ANN Ae Mate ieee. caekc Ttere 166 202 | 194 Bao 324 Does vie 385 | 365 
LO GIMADOWEE | sic e hs ss bau. | 255 219 || 347 | S21 | 438 | 502 602 =| 564 
Unspetitied. 0.00... ue. {| o— — | LPs | 1 hi} 2 : 
Pilhe. 6) SE ae: Gea | 730 Tan 798) 88 | L254 1,233 | 1,301 1,254 
| | 











_ 13. Infantile Mortality.—The deaths and death rates of male and female infants have 
continued to show a steady improvement, the rate for the Union having decreased to the 
extent of 15-40 per 1,000 births registered since 1910, when it stood at 91-24. The year 
1920, however, showed a set-back, ‘which was not maintained in the two following years. 
The male and female mortality rates for the year 1922 and for urban and rural areas are 
the lowest on record. Table (i) gives the relative rates of mortality for each sex and for 
urban and rural areas. The excess of males born each year has tended to disappear owing 
to the greater mortality among male infants during early childhood. During the period 
1913-22 the excess of infant male deaths over females was 3,965 or more than 25 percent. 


The distribution of the rates among the four Provinces shows that Natal was con- 
sistently the healthiest Province in so far as infant life was concerned, whereas the rate 
in the Transvaal was almost always the highest. It is interesting to note that since the year 
1910 the lowest rate recorded in each Province, and consequently i in the Union, was during 
the year 1921. ‘Table (ii) shows the Provincial distribution for a period of years. 
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As shown by an experience extending over a fairly long period, an average of 90 out of 
every 1,000 male children and 76 out of every 1,000 females born in the Union die before 
attaining the age of one year. The chances of living during the first year of life are there- 
fore greater for female than for male infants, the mortality of males being 1 in every 11 
born and of females 1 in every 13 born. In the towns and villages of the Union an average 
of 92 out of every 1,000 children born die before reaching the age of one year; while in the 
farming areas of the Union the average number of infantile deaths is 72 out of every 1,000: 
births registered. 


(i) INFANTILE DEATHS—RATE OF INFANTILE MORTALITY (EUROPEANS)— 
UNION, 1913 TO 1922. 




















REGISTERED DEATHS INFANTILE MORTALITY RATE 
UNDER 1 YEAR. PER 1,000 BIRTHS REGISTERED. 
YEAR, = 
Male. | Female. | Total. | Male. | Female. , Total. Urban. | Rural, 
p : ae ae ‘od Wh ie «A av) Oa 4 

1013 . Wes ie ees | (2,087 | 1,720: ) 3,816 | 97 +36 83°51 90°55 | 103-36 , 80-09 
191Gs eee ets 1,875 | 1,686 | 38,461 | 89-21 79°82 | 84°84 94°01 | 71-98 
EE oy Eye 1,937 1,555 3,492 92°61 79°51 | 86°31 95°32 | 74°64 
$036) Pon ven 5 ce 1,976 1,569 3,545 93°37 78°32 86°05 | 96°25 72°27 
LOTT cee were 1,840 1,429 3,269 86:27 73°68 80°27 | 88-58 69°52 
LULB Si amr ehwe 1,927 , 1,485 8,412 89°29 74°25 82°05 92°84 66°81 
UU eet 1,841 | 1,409 3,250 89°26 73°77 81:81 88°75 | 72°37 
ROZO eerste. 2,168 1,745 | 3.913 96°30 3°37 90:07 | 98-06 78°09 
rd RS EM Ee Ores 1,864 1,474 3,338 84°10 69°73 77°02 | 83°56 | 67°47 
Ne iG nub =e 1,841 1,410 3,251 ody 67°76 75°84 | 83-06 65-63 

Average for 10 is ph RS hcl st Pe Peay Fs ae 


VOaTS: a sae (2 936 1,539 3,475 90-11 76°37, }. (88:46) | (O2°41 “F Syaeee 


* Unaudited figures, 


(ii) INFANTILE MORTALITY RATE*—EUROPEANS, 1910 TO 1922. 


Cape of 


Orange 





Year. Good Hope. | Natal. | Transvaal. Froe State. | Union. 

/ | 
BOLO at. 2i)s ae se Ap 93 +26 64 -60 3-66 88:54 91 -24 
19 ee... se oes 97-is | 82 -30 99 -15 91-50 | 96 -20: 
ROU re sic sanese's.s 83 -63 63 +37 94 -22 88-92 | 86 -66- 
Lib Poa Sarees 96 -67 67 +36 89 -43 85-41 90 -55 
LOLAR, 2S... aes «5 85 -45 65-31 87 -60 83°35 | 84 -84 
TUL ye ER Ree | 86-50 | 66 -03 89 -46 ST -Gire f 86 -31 
BOLO. scaegin'e s&h 87-23 | 63-83 91 -65 76°57 | 86 -05 
LN Ye PsA RR OS SO | 81 -96 62 -05 84-53 71-18 80 -27 
A irs tains hn 84-16 | 60°19 86-56 72°77 82-05 
0 ate Seay re: 80°66 65:64 86°45 80°81 | 81-381 
A) a eS a AP | 89-77 72°17 93-99 89:67 "| 90-07 
UO ett h oss shin, ke ay 60-24. 82-86 TiS 77-09 
UBB alae 5 aod ayo $0 12. win) 56°68 Yoo ay Che ted 75-84 

| 





* Proportion of deaths of infants under one year per 1,000 births registered. 
+ Figures subject to revision. 





14. Infantile Mortality in Various Countries.—The following table has been compiled. 
from different sources and contains information to the latest available date. For greater 
ease of reference, and in view of the relation between the birth rate and infantile mortality, 
the crude birth rate has also been included in the table for comparison. 


OHAP. IV. | Duratus. 200% 


RATE OF INFANTILE MORTALITY 


IN VARIOUS GOUNTRIES. 


. 1 























Infan- Intan- 
| tile | Crude tile Crude 
Country. Year. | Mor- | Birth Country, Year.| Mor- | Birth 
| | tality | Rate. | tality | Rate. 

Rate. | | Rate. 
ING Wee tiGGl ONG: ees Late le oats 1921 48 23°38 MILUZELaNGew eas cs res 1919 82 | 18:7 
Ceylon (Europeans)........ | 1921 | 47 | 22:5 TADS VASE atu «be asd. | 1921 |. 83. | 30-4 
RING coy ovis EMR ss es wie ts | 1921 | 192 | 40°9 England and Wales...... | 1921 83 | 22-4 
Oneensland .'..'.% . .weedanier 1921 | 54 | 26-6 United Kingdom,....... | 1921 | S88 |} 22-5 

Sie UNE |e: ae, . So . | 1921 60 | 24°5 United States of America | 
New South Wales......... }.19Zt | 63.) 25-9 (Registration area).... | 1919 | 87 | 22-% 
SE WEMV ae etd cl cigs «succes che | 1918 63 ; 24-8 SCOGGIN Capra ee els a 2 1921 90 | 25:2 
South Australia............ ; 1921 | 65 | 24-1 Ontariove) Saeed ote << 2919. | + 96. +-99e5 
WEMIGGTEL Sete «cpm als eB Mans | 1921 66 | 25:0 RITA a ee orivigew ssw 50 1919,|.101. | 237-3 
Orange Free State*,........ 1921 72 | 28:0 MON IMATIHReAeL oo ae a8 + 26 1918 | 110 | 24-8 
WEtHETIanGSrae. .. ce. fas 1920 (6° 28-4 Ibe akin yc gipe eee Aan }:1918 | 118 | 114 
PMLCDOTIAT Cer ettie «+: 0 tetas o. cis) cueae | 1921 73 23°2 HRATICOS are wrcheiche Wolnccuhe Les | 1919} 119 12:4 
OEE OE. pene 1921 | 76 | 20-2 |i Newfoundland........... 1919 | 182 | 27-5 
Union of South Africa*.... 1921 | 77 | 28:4 PIManduscsuveeds sagas | 2920 | 135, 1 1908 
Cape ot Good Hope*...... 1921 Cle ad WANE CAlY eatniin cele ene 1917 | 140 | 19'6 
fT Ce a re Da Pe Ry fe ey 0.) SADA eraes oN aete teks ales 1918 | 189, | 32-2 
Western Australia......... 1921 78 | 23°4 OW EES) 7-4 AM PMP ae ir ag 1919 | 192 | 28-3 





| 4 Bs 1 





* Huropean population only. 


15. Gauses of Infantile Deaths.—'The principal causes of deaths of infants are given 
in the followimg table for a series of years. Diarrhoea and enteritis account for over 
20 per cent. of infantile deaths each year, and during the period under review the number 
of deaths from these causes each month increased from October each year, reaching its 
peax during December, and falling away again during the month of March. ‘The five 
months, October to February, which are the warmest months of the year, are therefor: 
responsible for the high death rate from infantile diarrhoea. 


INFANTILE MORTALITY IN THE UNION (EUROPEANS)—CAUSES OF DEATH, 



































1918-21. 
Number of Deaths | Proportion Per Cent. ot 
from each Cause. | Total Deaths. 
Cause. shsatets a Sesticd tiet, Lidl aces tres 

1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1918. | 1919. 1920. 1921. 

MMB MORE he Fe eines thee ss ptele 22 Aart =? 30 0-99 0:68 1°12 | 0-90 
OO oe ee | 7 10 4 1 0-2 0°31 0-10 0-01 
Whooping cough.:......:.....%. ned RARE A) Menage: 105 83 ACPA Gh 2-68 2-49 
Diphtheria and croup............ pieced) ALLA dd 26 0°73 0°34 | 0-36 0:78 
SV Pani imine fe ad eke of Siejare's Sos are slave’ | 18 | ‘(a 14 13 0°53 0-22, | 0°36 0-30 
Simple meningitis,,....ciss.0%.. 68 | 54 75 91 2°00 1°66 191. 2-75 
Convene fy eons Boe erties on Prats ee lls a c4ter Soe tiesto 3°17 3°60 2-67 
A CULORDLORCUNLISS eee se ce ss 5 fe £40) *103") 169") © 12 4-28 SILA Mf 4-06 3-62 
Broncho-pneumonia..,........5-. 222 | 194 BBY A Aaa 6-51 5°97 | 8-61 7:94. 
Diarrhoea and enteritis.......... i (07, fe 6389 902 689 20°72 19°67 | 28-05 | 20-64 
Congenital malformations......... 76 | 61 | 53 81 2-23 1°88 | 1°35 2 ih 

Congenital debility, icterus, and | _ 
RCICLETIE ee Te tie nite ec obane eaten | 678) 574) 602) 582 19°87 | 17°66 15-38 17-44 
Other diseases peculiar to early | | “\t 

SUIOMOVE oie Poles es css Fale vale es tte Ppa i LOE 67h) 2708 1:44 2°58 | 2-01 
All other certified causes......... 480 367 | 301 | 327 14-07 11°28 Tis | 9-80 
Mnceruitied CAUSES. ©. 2... 005.5 es 390 | 1,020 | 1,061 | 873 11°43 | 31-38 rae lal 26°15 
morkunl potas ... | 3,412 | 3,250 | 3,913 | 8,888 100-00 | 100-00 100-00 | 100-00 
—_— adhere bates ° a 2 errery ee ee 




















16. Infantile Mortality in Regional Divisions.—The following table gives a comparison 
with the Union of the infantile mortality rate in six regional or climatic divisions. The 
high rate recorded in the Cape Thornveld may to some extent be due to the small population. 
of this area and therefore to the small numbers upon which the rates are calculated. An. 
increase or decrease of a few in either the births or infant deaths causes a marked variation 
in the mortality rate. The most noticeable figures in the table are the mortality rates 
for the Transvaal Bushveld. This area records the lowest infantile mortality with the 
highest birth rate, which is unusual, and also the lowest general death rate, The Bushveld em- 
braces large tracts of land which are very unhealthy during the malarial season, and it is 
surprising to find the vital rates other than one would naturally expect from the climatic 
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conditions prevailing. _The explanation appears to bein the fact that the population is largely. 
migratory and that families trek to healthier parts during the hottest and also the 
months of the year. The probability is that a number of deaths occur and are registered 
in the Highveld or other regions, while the death rate is based upon the normal population, 
which at certain seasons is below normal. It is difficult to account for the high birth rate 
except that the seasonal distribution of births in the Union indicates that the greatest 
number occur during the healthiest months of the year, when the population of the region 
is normal. The large number of births and the small number of deaths recorded, both 
infantile and other, account for the low infantile mortality rate. 


INFANTILE MORTALITY IN REGIONAL DIVISIONS—EUROPEANS, 1919 TO 1922 





Divisions. 





Deaths under One Year of Age. 


Infantile Mortality Rates. 


1919; | 1920. 

















1919. 1920. 1921. PODS - I 1921. 1922. 

| | | ’ 
ie y : | 7 ab wo a 

lL. South-Western Coastal... 566 7i4 Got | 572, -]| 81°31") 88-94 | 86-35 | T1 ‘Os 
If. South-Eastern Coastal... 230 266 240 210 | 73°18 | 73°81 | 66°39 | 58-06 
II. Karroo—Cape Central... 42 447 365 | 462 | 82-50 | 82-28 | 69-83 | 87-34 
LV.) FLIGDVEIG os oan betel Se 1,767, 4 2.210 1,837 1,754 83°02 | 95-34 | 79-06 | 78°37 
V. Cape Thornveld......... 120; 167 112 140 =» 85°47 103°73 | 70:89 | 89-74 
VI. Transvaal Bushveld...... 14774 139 130 123 79°89 | 71:14 | 62°77 -| 67°37 
a eee — | al aan EE | eee 

TENWOM jc-iicn ae teeatoae 3,250 | 3913 | 3,338 3251 61-81 90-07 77-09 | 75-84 





pe Ee | ge - eee (SS a — 
| | 





| } | 





17. Infantile Deaths in Principal Urban Centres.—Since January, 1921 a monthly state- 
ment has been received from certain District Registrars of Births and Deaths giving the 
number of registrations in the nine largest municipalities of the Union, with a view to 
building wp a record of the seasonal variations of infantile mortality. The records to the 
latest available date are shown in the series of graphs included at a later stage in this chapter, 
and the following table gives the figures fer the years 1921 and:1922. The accompanying 
diagram gives a ready comparison between the towns. 


The statistical records for the non-European population are also given in the table 
Unfortunately, the race constitution, mode of living, age, and sex distributions of the several 
populations vary considerably and thus preclude any reliable comparisons being made, 
especially between inland and coastal towns. The nature of these peculiarities of popula- 
tion and their effect on vital statistics is more fully explained in a previous paragraph dealing 
with the non-European birth rates in these municipalities. 


(i) INFANTILE MORTALITY IN NINE PRINCIPAL TOWNS, 1921-1922. 








European. Non-European. 














1922. 1922.* 1921. 
2 | 
} | 
Infan- ) | Infan- | Infan- 
Deaths | Births tile Deaths Births tile Deaths Births tile 
under Regis- Mor- under  Regis- Mor- under Regis- Mor- 
1 year. | tered. tality | 1 year. | tered. | tality | 1 year tered. |’ tality 
Rate. | | Rate. Rate 
| | { 
| 
Cape Town... -.. | 201 2.500 86-16 195 2,456 79-40 | 811 3,913 “| 207+26 
Port Mlizabeth.. | 68 719 | 94-58 . 62. | 808 76°73 125 530 235-85 
Hast Fae oth 40 525 76°19 3 551 63.+52.,, . 206 580 355-17 
Kimberley...... 36 492 (Be 1¥ 38 486 78:19 174 557 312-39 
Pietermaritzburg | 30 505 59°41 i 497 54°33 27 414 60-72 
Durban......... | 85 | 1,289° | 63-94 74 | U2 | 61-11 53 | 1,592 | 88-29 
Pretoria... ....4% | i1 1,149 61°79 75 1,047 71-63. 165 376 438-83 
Johannesburg... 448 4,304 104-09 399 | 4,220 94°55 570 1,595 BO pod 
Bloemfontein... . 43 532 80:83 80° 7 “522 5 Y al of fy el — — 
| | 











* Figures subject to revision. 
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EUROPEAN RATES OF INFANTILE MORTALITY IN }LARGE MUNICEPALITIES, 
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(ii) Jnfantile Mortality in Variows Cities—The following table is compiled from various 
sources and shows the infantile mortality rate in various large cities throughout the world 
for the calendar year 1921. The rates for three largest towns in the Union have been 
included for comparison and the figures show that of these Durban recorded the lowest 
rate, 66 or 1 per 1,000 less than that for the Danish capital city. Johannesburg had the 
high rate of 104 per 1,000 births, which was very little less than the rate for Liverpool. 


(ii) INFANTILE MORTALITY RATES CF VARIOUS CITIES, 1921. 



































{ { 
City. Rate. | City. Rate. | City. Rate. 
es | oes nae => ha: ee eS = ee = 
Anekland (N.Z.)........ | 54 Melbowme.,.2. 2... 2. 74 i Sohannesburge........ 104 
Amsterdam... ....0.5. 54 15 faye 00, 2 ee Ae es Pane 75 Eaverpoole sd. i5.. aie. | 105 
CRPIStIANA....5 1... 0. aes 5h THOnd Gea t4. fas eae ve te 80 CHaseow. ae. 66 LOE. 106 
Wellington (N.Z.)....... 61 IBERIA ec Bale ay ain, gee 81 ‘Belfastic. si bce s. seers 115 
MOUCIMTOUTe cise be chs ss 61 IDILMUGOMAM cen ace 82 DUBS Oona eis Sealine Pee 
VEN ere Ose vic oss .e 62 CADE POWs echo cielecn: 86 BOTTA sce sieteere ae 135 
Weert asta see < 66 Manchester's . 6.3 d.-..i0055 OA ta) VICTINAY cedar daenve ts cls 146 
Copenhagen. 5... 0566+ lieG7, A TISEe Nee aan MeN saler oto eis 95 Prague and Suburbs.. 151 
Taty te \ GaN Sie ee re TAU SMM YEE TER cS CE ited oN a nen 96- | 
jd | 








is. Gertified and Uncertified) Deaths.—There has been a steady improvement in the 
number of deaths certified by medical practitioners as compared with the: uncextified deaths: 
In the year [911 the percentage was 75-95. In 1914 nearly four-filths of the total number 
of deaths registered were certified. In 1915 there was a falling off of 2 per ceut., but. in 
1916 the percentage reached 89, a recovery of 2-5 per cent. on the previous year and the 
second highest percentage recorded. The figures for 1917 vary very slightly from those of 
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the previous year. The effects of the influenza epidemic are reflected in the figures for the 
year 1918, especially in the urban areas of the Cape Province. 


The lowest percentage of uncertified events is in Natal, where, excluding Zululand, 
the density of the population is greater than in the other Provinces. 


According to the registration laws in the several Provinces there should be no 
uncertified deaths in proclaimed urban areas, but it frequently happens that in the smaller 
towns and villages deaths occur of residents well known to the community to have been 
suffering from long-standing diseases and to have been unattended by a medical practitioner. 
if the local Registrar or Magistrate is satisfied that death resulted from natural causes in 
these cases, then an inquest is frequently dispensed with and the event recorded in the 
usual manner. The figures shown in the following table as uncertified urban events are 
mainly accounted for by such cases as these. When an inquest or magisterial inquiry 
_has been held into the cause of death the event is recorded as a certified registration. 


During the year 1921 there were 789 inquests held in the Union, the figures for each 
Province being : Cape of Good Hope 321, Natal 79, Transvaal 325, and Orange Free State 
64. This gives a ratio of 5°3 inquests for every 100 deaths registered. Of the 789 inquests, 
623 were held on male decedents and 166 on female decedents. 


PERCENTAGES OF CERTIFIED AND UNCERTIFIED DEATHS—EUROPEANS, 
1912 TO 1921. 


CAPE. | NATAL. TRANSVAAL. | O.FS. UNION. 
| 
YEAR. | ) 
‘ert Un- | Psy Un- - Un- | re Un- te 
Corti" | certic, | Cer’! corti. | COE) “corte | en | (oer ane 
; fied. | ; fied. : fied. : fied. ; fied. 





URBAN AREAS. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 





















































{ | | 
CARE | 93-78 6 +22 98 +36 1:64 98-86 1:14 100 -00 — 96 -55 3°45 
1913.. | 94°52 | 5°48 97 -40 2-60 98°97 | 1:03 100 -00 _— 96 -80 3 +20 
1914.. | 95-93 4-07 98 +54 1 -46 99 -43 0:57 99 -70 0 -30 97°76 | 2°24 
1915.. | 94°17 5 83 98 +84 1-16 98 -68 1-32 98 -08 1 -92 96 -55 3 +45 
41916.. | 92-87 713 99 °54 0 -46 99 +20 0-80 96-55 3-45 96°22 | 3°78 
1917.. | 93-81 6-19 100:00; — 98 +53 1 47 96 +47 3°53 96 -35 3 +65 
1918.. | 76:87 | 23°13 98 -09 1-91 96 °83., 3-17 93°89 | 6-11 86-95 | 13-05 
1919.. | 89-29 | 10°71 | 99-05 0-95 98-12 1-88 93:06 | 6-94 93-99 6:01 
1920.. | 91°54 8:46 | 98:37 1°63 | 98-90 1-10 97°62 | 2:38 95°43 4:57 
1921.. 93-12 6:88 | 99:00 1-00 | 97:97 2-03 98:00 | 2-00 95:96 | 4:04 
RURAL AREAS. 
| | | | 
1912.. 29 -83 70-17 | 75°28 | 24-72 | 50-06 49 -94 73 °27 26-73 46-18 53 -82 
1913.. 28-39 | 71-61 | 78-61 | 21°39 52 +36 47 -64 76 -52 23 +48 46-18 53 -82 
1914.. 31-14 68°86 | 67°87 , 32:13 50 -91 49 -09 79 *22 20-78 46 +12 53 *88 
1915.. | 32°26 67-74 71°22 | 28°78 | 42-70 57 +30 76°18 | 23°82 45 +43 54°57 
1916.. | 31-69 68 -31 87°55 | 12°45 | 48-96 51-04 76 -36 23 64 47 +13 52 +87 
1917.. | 31°70 | 68°30 | 88°51, 11-49 | 48 +45 51-55 81-50 18 -50 47 -42 52-58 
1918.. | 36°12) 63-88 66:04 33-96 44 +49 55 *51 66 :02 33°98 | 45-60 54-40 
1919.. | 29-27 | 70-78 79 *69 | 20 -31 43-86 | 56-14 77°75 22-25 47:09 52-91 
1920.. | 31-45 68°55 81°68 | 18:32 53°74 46-26 80-83 19°17 50°29 | 49°71 
1921. 31-31 68-69 | 89-01 | 10-99 59-83 40°17 | 80°50) 19°50 SLi | 48-28 
TOTAL—ALL AREAS, fF 
PObZce 69°65 30°35 90 -35 9 -65 82-51 17 -49 85°31 14 +69 77 46 | 22-54 
1913... 69°61 30°39 91-13 8-87 83°31 | 16°69 87-95 12-05 77-82 | 22°18 
1914.. 72°17 | 27-83 92 -04 | 7-96 83 -45 16 +55 89 -70 10 -30 79 +49 20 -51 
1915.. 72°52 | 27-48 91 -54 8 -46 78:17 21 -83 86 -03 13 -97 77 52 22 -48 
1916y: 72 -05 | 27 -95 96 -89 3°11 84 -61 15-39 86 -20 13 -80 80-01 19 -99 
1OL7 ay 72°33 | 27-67 97 47 2-53 82 -85 17-15 88:90 | 11:10 | 79°73 20 +27 
1918.. 64°17 | 35°83 88-33 | 11-67 83 +32 16°68 81 -64 18 -36 74-13 25 +87 
1919.. 67-09 | 32-91 93 -20 6-80 77 -86 22 +14 84°15 | 15-85 75 -56 24-44 
1920.. 71°45 | 28-55 93-71 6-29 83-69 16°31 89:48 10°52 79°78 20-22 
1921 70°69 | 29°31 96°31 3°69 86-91 13-09 89-34 | 10-66 80:76 | 19-24 
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19. Ages at Death.—(i) Causes of deaths at various ages.—The following table shows 
the number of deaths of white persons during 1921 from the principal causes of death at 
certain age-periods according to the abridged International Nomenclature. 


AGES AT DEATH AND CAUSES OF DEATH—EUROPEAN, 
UNION, 1921. 


(a) MaLe. 

















. | AGES IN YEARS. 
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CAUSES OF DEATH. | earns, | | | | ran. 
| ed dara ea ee a ey eee | le 
: om - | Gt} o +H) 10 oo) i Ce Gy | ars 
Mi " | “9 = 2 4 ‘ - | aos Ae a in = ee 
| SP Poet iba epee ei) Biatun gab ieee | ee (aaa tS 1 to 
| | | 
{ } 
| 
Enteric fever.......... Cees eural Olea peas | oe 26 palo) ate hee [ies 
ga CRS ra Gilt ete geet eae pe 1 1 2); —/— |—- | — 
i a a aa Peace a at tial s—)(2—,| 1) ihde 2 [ea 1 tse By Petes ta he 
JO 2);—- | —| —}|— 2); — | — | — | — 
WUGUTIENS 2 a ee eee | ay D (ae) 4 22 tame os Tee 1 1 1p —} — | 
Scarlet fever.......... | Maer «| pay ake vitae Fae ea Nie Sopra Pe eae eT ae 
Whooping cough...... | eh PRI te a a Oe nage Witaraec td ce ac oy race Bi ont (A id ihe cede 
Diphtheria and croup.. | 86,{; 12 1,50, 19 |..4 )}— 1}/—}—| — —— | pf Pe 
pe coal Peaeih sss | 480; 39 27) 14 13 | 13) 23 | 85 1108 | 64) 371 30.127 | — 
Asiatic cholera........ Pe em ee ees cc oe dc ee or ee 
Phthisis, pulmonary | | pallet | | | 
tuberculosis......... : 489 | . 1 5 5 OFS Sulecs bao neoa bao |) Gleb ité 1) — 
Tuberculosis meningitis | Ee ameoul Oa, Ol, Lille bie dD ae | Pee NS Recs BN re oka tere 
Other tuberculous dis- | | | | 
BBE RMe dale sb + o0jars 23 tas ee ies re 1 Sites Oo he ie Gd ree ae 
Cancer, malignant dis- | | | | | 
BAMME Meelis). ges 5: 510 1|.5 —j| 3} 2| 9; 84] 97] 146 | 151 | 61 | — 
Meningitis............ riers oon BO eo (PSR oa: hice, Teas 
Cerebral haemorrhage | \ | 
and softening....... Boon Sea ee ales Waagy2 oO ako | 38 60 | 65 46 | — 
Oraanin, heart disease... , 504 Z : i WGLOe retoret au a / #2 | e 154 Veg hea hy: 4 ged: 
OIMCUAGIS( ecstatic sv sss 230 wo lo 5 2};—j; 1 | 18 | 41 )47 | — 
Pneumonia. ... Rte. A | 661 | 176 | 97) 21) 6117121) 44|.54| 77| 59] 52137 | — 
Miners’ phthisis and | | | | | | 
SURE calclivste ais « » « : 1 et Omer cata et an ee 2 
Otner diseases of the | / | | 
respiratory system... | ReOU ie Zou oul yee Daf = 1d Pas | TO vig 20 24) 10 |; — 
Ulcer of the stomach.. | pe NS NS = A EC aoe Eee) Moen a a PAN Re NA: 6 3;— |— 
Diarrhoea and enteritis | / : / 
(under 2 years)...... OIG Uy SUL. Oe eth et meee me ee a lee ena 
Appendicitis, typhlitis.. Cn ae» a eb Bib Coat La) & dike je Te 3 2;—/|— 
Cirrhosis of the liver... | 4h) — | —|-2) —}—]—} 2) 4] lay 12 6), 2 |— 
Nephritis (acute and | | | ) 
GUPOMIGS atita: «iss ! 194; 2) 10 Laie Le ra 6 |812 | 29 28 46 35 | 22 | — 
Congenital debility and | | | | 
malformation........ Oe Ne BN te iii hy mal hire ice, fee [hmmm meee ame lea aig Bem L 
Violent deaths (exclud- | | | 
. Ah cy EO | on 10; 50 | 28 | af 4 ie 2 a g 38 38 8 ms 
TUECE ESS iota ofS ees ae 65.6 ah Sa | 14 
Paes diseases... eo 197 | 79 | 52 | 43 | 39 | 22 | 66 1136 | 207 | 211 | 229 |247 Mr 
-defined or unknown... | 7 (GA hele ie 1 1 5 7 17 TOD Yee el aes a 
Uncertified causes..... 1,621 | 485 188 3 | 34 | 42 | 45 | 87 | 96 80) | 123 | 183 |222 | — 
a cg ey | See | eee Ree ee eran? ah ie wat —— | | 
/ / | il 
PCHDAT CStis'<|s os 3 8,932 1,864 |758 229 |189 234 {258 |580 |884 |1,037 |1,044 |1,034 818 | 3 
| | 
| | | j 
| 
——— eee |S aeeeees | es SE ee ee 
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AGES AT DEATH AND CAUSES OF DEATHS—EUROPEHAN, UNION, 192t— 
(continued). . 


(6) FEMALE. 






























































AGES IN YEARS. 
TOTAL / | [ ( . | 
CAUSES OF DEATH. FE- | | yi 
maths | | ba . i Ee ae «| Be 2 5 
ni | 5 bes | a he ep ge k tee va 7 wa a 
4 we) mt forte] Sth etl & a | 3 2: tae Fold 
| | | | 
Tee Ek” ee Te ae eet ee a en ee a oy eon { | 
| i | 
fe ie ee | | 

Enteric fever.......... } 140]. 2{) 54 9 | 25} 28 | 20) 24.).12). 12 7 1; —}]— 
Pypises:. cts sae ee 2) Lim} Tye) 8} by me} atm | me ee 
AVATAR eh eis eb iees ainls 19}; — 1 A Wael dose 2 pay 2 | 3 4 2 eas oe 
PINAL OR anes eps =e se ee a ee ss Lo ae 
MGASIOSKY, © hee es curahris ob Bey |) a5 W328 2';—; 1 | es ee) af | BSS ease 1) Soo pa. 
Scarlet fever...... Sere: 4 1 ee ede Mt 40 ell ee Reel Peres tae lee f= 
Whooping cough...... 70) 46} 21 | 2;—-)' 1J/—-' —- |, — | — | — | — | ae, | eu 
Diphtheria and croup.. St} 4; 50; 10) 4 3 Sere i1io—-) — 1 1‘) ores 
TaN ZG. Facsisoke alae s 417 19.| 30 | 10 | 12 | 18 | 30 |116 | 75 40 19 27 . 26'; — 
Asiatic cholera..i..-..' Po— |] me} Liem yer se ie st eee oa a “} ase 
Pulmonary tuberculosis 205 3 Z 2: 3); 16) 31 | 4 | 46| 30 13 9 | YT *— 
Tuberculous meningitis 10 1} 4) 37) —4y 2) Liem e— fe fe ae 

Other tuberculous dis- | . ) 

SH et Ata se 30 87697) a ee ee ee Ge 
Cancer, malignant dis- ) | ; 

CAMS Met ded mick galerie 406 | 1j—-|]— 1 2 a UB eee 97 | F384 80 — 
MeHiINgItis’.. ok ida © 218 81 Sid), Low Olde. e en re ee 2); — fi— 
Cerebral haemorrhage ; | | 

and softening....... LOS eo ek Teer e ae -—| 1/12] 22 [ao ste 
Organic heart disease. . 541 l 6/°9) 15 | 17) 8) 34 | ft) 7) Paes ae — 
Bronchitis............ 191.)) 44/26/38) If 21.21 4110) 74 ae ee _ 
PNOUMONIGL: occ oho > cs <5 49) 332 4.96.) 12.40 Fa a0 God Sia aay SE 48 | 23 —_ 
Miners’ phthisis and | . . 

SU CORIS- wisi © <tr aie wit == ea as Orr eer ee = i234 — 
Other diseases of the 

respiratory system... 99}; 21] 21! 2 een oon Zw Glee 6 tt 15 os. 
Uleer of the stomach.. ee Coe oe oe Cenk, i tae 1/2 das 
Diarrhoea and enteritis / : 

(under 2 years)...... 404 | 318 | 86); —) —!3)—); — | — — |} = —_ pees 
Appendicitis, typhilitis. oO ire Zh 8 Mee eR ae 6 cal ee 2 1 — 
Cirrhosis of the liver... 9) — |—}—}—jy nm —i—) lt 7 1 = 
Nephritis, acute and } . . 

OMPONIC. swine fen ve ong 130 1 OTL) 8) 8) 2) Te) te) 26 oe 16 Hs 
Puerperal fever........ 69 |i — 9 = P= — ap Ae a ag 27;— | — —_ 
Other accidents and | | 

diseases of pregancy | | 

and parturition...... 109 | — |—|]—!—)! 7} 12) 48; 39) 8s; —] — _ 
Congenital debility and | 

maliormation........ STS [S00 PAT | ang B= gee eae a = ous 3 
Violent deaths (exclud- | | | 

ing Suicides).s....0¢ 143 ) ) 2Y 22 p10 | 4 41 25°) Sy 10 iy 6 — 
DiicldGas. sey aed' oes 20,5 — | —}—)|—-}— 4] | g 7) Ate wat 
Other defined diseases. | 1,152 | 117 | 52 | 46 § 37 | 34 |] 31 |101 |114 | 124 | 114 | 140 is 
Iit-defined or unknown.. 47 6 SH 2 1}/—|,—} 5S ae 6 10 —_ 
Uncertified causes..... 1,430 | 388 |198 | 45 | 39 | 32 | 50 (110 /106| 68 97 | 143 _ 

| ON ple tad 
AEE | eed | od! ! ais fees) Ae _| 

| : 
AIO ey eM ee 6,923 | 1,474|721 |193 |178 1187 |239 |639 |619 | 591 | 668 | 673 | 737 4 

| | | 
| cw ee 
| ) 
ea” ‘ae 














(ii) Age Incidence of Mortality.—The following tables show the number of deaths of 
Europeans, male and female, at certain age periods during five years. Although the pro- 
portion of infant deaths under one year has shown a steady improvement it is still high 
and constitutes nearly a fourth of the total annual deaths, the year 1918 excepted. The 
subject of infantile mortality is dealt with more fully in paragraph 13 e¢ seg. in this section, 
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Age Periods. 


se eene 


TOTAL UNDER 1 
a §7.3 eee 


1 year... 
Br VOOLSe sv.) 4: 
BROS Go eetgs oe 
hie ie A ee ae 
ot Oe aa tes hes 6 
10-14 ” OO DaCu am| 
SUG) 0 2a eae 
ig: a are 
BO GE eS 
Oot 
ee 
BOOS) Bc ee e's 
DOA te oie o 
i Se ar 


75 years and over | 


Unspecified 


TOTAT ic. 


Ro nhe, Oke, | 























DEATHS. 915 
AGE INCIDENCE OF MORTALITY (EUROPEANS), UNION, 1917 TO 1921. 
t a. ce oer ere ne = 
| Males | Females. 
oh us aia Hat) 4 
| | | | | | 
1917." } 19¥8. | TOL 1920. | 192%. | 1917. | 1918..| 1919. | 1920, 1921 
| | | | 
2 j d Me | | 1Pan | 
] | | | 
| | | | | | 
1,023 | 1,005 953} 1,181 973 | - 7aB 17) 740 733 | 903 768 
"344 | 389 373 | 434 | 368) 284 | 278 279 | 346 279 
257 | 282 Q8F | 321 290 |  Bt5 |" 249 202 | » 254 927 
BiG a1" | + raed, ezerag3 | AOR orerac 95 ft ae8 | | 200 
| | / : 
| | | 
| | 
| 1,840 | 1,927 | 1j841 1 -2;268 | 1,864 | 1,429 | 1,485 | 1,409) 1.745 | 1,474 
. | | | | 
| 453 | 561 436, 494 425 | 448) 464) 441 | 448 397 
fy, SOM waS2 MeO OI een Lae 232 | 160| 190 160 
128 | ‘to2' - 120 134 97 132 184 115) 124 92 
84 | 142 95 73 | 63 | 98 120 | 717 81 72 
246 | ‘853 300 26% | 229) B67). 370 | 286 |i 242 193 
| 1838 | ‘2641 218) 214/ 189] 286 273 214 | 199 178 
Leer nOs P2624, 20F'|': 284 152 358 205 1) 177 |... 4BR 
270 | 1,098 , 392 244 258 Cea ee Trl 384 | 256 239 
266 | 1,604 510 280 274 944 | 997 470 =-280 327 
299 | 1,469 547 981-|- ~ $06 249 890 459 279 312 
878 | 2,428 | 1,212 886 | 884] 5138] 1,318 803 571 619 
| 942 |.4449 1,153 | 1,044 | 1,037 569 858 663 | 522 591 
| 816 | 1,023 951 | 1,078 | 1,044) 5887. 649 640 | 593 668 
785 | ‘872 989 | 1,016 | 1,034 | ~639} 614 669 726 673 
660 639, 738 832 818 616 573, 648 779 737 
17 26 6 | 5 3 iL | 14 3 4 | 4 
| | | 
eee ees. | frien: abs. SEE A en, Let Cee |S ae) 
| . 
8,224 | 14,802 9,889 | 9,418} 8,932 | 6,441 one 7,645 | 7,216 6,923 
| | 
| | | | 
reg -——- —_ — Peay bt eae ae et - ee 








(ii) Deaths at each Year of Age.—The number of Europeans of each sex at each year 
of age and in quinquennial age groups whose deaths were registered during the year 1921 


is given in the following table. 
detailed in months. 


The deaths of infants under one year of age are further 


DEATHS AT SINGLE AGES AND IN GROUPS (EUROPEANS), UNION, 1921. 





| { Fe- al 
Age. Male. | jnale. | Total | 
| 
I 4 
Under | | | 
1 month 694 508,| 1,202 | 
en ee 150 156 | 306 | 
Pah 129 104 233 || 
Susie 137 »| 100 237 |) 
2 a 109 | 94 203 || 
oo isd 85 207 || 
Gut, 105 90 195, || 
id xeys} 87 68 155 || 
RS 98 | 69 167 | 
911 | 
months 233 200 433 
) | 
Under 1 | | 
year. 1,864 | 1,474 | 3,338 . 
| 
————— 
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AT. MEH S- Datei | | Aralo Fe- At 
Male male. Total. | i Age. } Male. maie. T otal “ 
Lise csp ilps 0 to nbitoi) 
| 
425 397 822 || 10.... 46 42 88 
173 160 333 | 11. 34 26 60 
97 | 92 189 || 12 31 28 59 
63 72 | ES 37 35 2 
| | 14... 41 47 88 
758 | 721 | 1,479 || 10-04, 189 178 | 367 
59 48 Ty A ie ee Bo |” 39 84 
46 54 160 || 16.... 38 | 44 2 
45 34 79 WIL 53 39 92 
44 31 ahont paee 39 29 68 
35 26 61 |] 19. | 52 | 43 95 
229 | 198 | 422-(.15-19. | 284 | 467]. 421 
i i 
Se = ——————————— ———— = 
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DEATHS AT SINGLE AGES AND IN GROUPS (KUROPEANS), 
UNION, 1921—(continued), 








! } j 
| | | sth oa 

























































































oe ale | Fe- uf ‘ | Y : Fala | Fe- | ‘ | r | | Fe- + 
Age. Male. | male, | Total. || Age. | Male. | male. Total, | Age. | Male. | pee Total. 
| | : } 
a Nad ~ | ma | | — Ea 2 | eR — |_| 
| | | : | 
Years. | i Years, | : 
BO a a 47 35 B27160 anos 121 68 189 |i80..... | 58 72 13 
Pivkees | 50 43 | 08 1/51. 0... 91 47 LSS HS Lat scle 54 42} 96 
Boat BO, OMe ROS 168s. yeioe:} 66.) 168 see, | 47]. 26]emme 
23 ane | 59 55 114 1153-0 ee pL. 98 59 162 8S a a 33 40 73 
BASS on. / 52 | Do a elIO, Ws ae Poe ay 53 165 84... 46 | 44 90 
20-24.. | 258, 239], 497 |50-54.. | 519 | 293 | S812 |S0-84.. | 28 224) 462 
| fe | ) | 
Ro wees Woe 53 106 |155..... a RO Be COME oe | 36] se! 68 
OG She / 44 54 98 |/56..... 114 | 70} 184 \'86..... | 24 | 251 49 
BY. ew 53 66 119157. gees | 98 5@j. Gibbs Liege cs ) 33 | 28 | 61 
BS. 4 ee / 70 66 136 |158..... 95 bby | 160 8B. | 24 | 29 | 53 
CO tia. bo ps 88 | 142 |/69...... 107 76| 188 |89..... | 1844.99) doeeme 
———'-—— \— a a | es | = | 
25-29.. | 274 | 327 | 601 55-59.. | 513 | 329 | 842 |185-89.. | 135 | 186] 270 
me ee Se ——— i enneneeanll es | | 
| | 
BOS cig. 74 | 68 142 GU. ee 119 | 83 202,190... oa 14 12 } 26 
3 Pe 5 a 59 rt 110 61 ave p'ENs LO+ | 58 1624S is. 12 | 9 } 21 
STR i Fi 71 63 fees WER. 5 oh. 1 Lid 72 186 92... |. 10 | 8 | 18 
Soya. | 57 7S tet O OSs 5 ce OL 53 144 |193..... 5 | 7} 12 
Oa eh ee 45 57 | 102 |i64..... 103 | 73 176 104... & | 4] 7 | rel 
as cree oh na ar ree See |---| 
30-34.. | 306) 312] 618 |/€0-64 BL | 389) 870 90-94... | 45 | 43 | 88 
| Gana ane | ——— —S es | as as | eee | ee 
ang c. 7 49 | 126 |/65..... 132 | 72-19 20a Oe. is ee | 4 | 4 | 8 
BGs co 82 51 133 ||66..... 109 | 71 180 /96..... 3 | 5 | 8 
SiS Mane 66 67 | IRE Lite tee ve 112 68 US eee 3 4 7 
te geen 3 LOU 70 | 170 108: octane 94 | ch 165 (98..... | i 2 | 3 
Oe ae 63 | 70 | 183 09"). .3.- Oy | 52 18} 99.5. 5 2 | 1 | 3 
iF ora en | Seer: MELD ior jie as -—————_ | 
35-39 8388 307 | 695 jaro 46 334 880 195-99... | 13 16 29 
oT oa) eee Waihi: maa vale eae a 
BO. ae: 127 83 | 210 |/70..... o7| 60 | 157 
fs ee 94 62 | 56 WZ... 82 71 153 . . | 
"el 98 32 100 F772; B42 117 74 191 |Unspei- | 
Ee Sets 96 62 PhS Aoce ute 100 | 59 159 | fied 3 | 4 | 7 
rE eee 81 43 (WO Re hy Gc: ae aa 92 4a 167 | Under 
ST ep (ap eee! pammetoreas, 1 soa eee are EE, Oey he | 8,821 |~2,788 | 6,109 
40-44, . 496, 312; 808 ||70-74.. , 488 339 | 827 | . ) 
| 
Peres 137 69 S06 NTE. /8. as 77 71 148 | over..| 5,611 | 4,185 | 9,746 
AB eau 83 54 Pe Tost tiie 88 59 147. 
“Yibetee 105 57 iGo Nie. osu, 76 60 136 | | 
a7; 106 55 LOL WTR: 8h 65 69 134 | | | 
"0 eg Sg 87 63 150 |!79..... sl 60 Te See Gal 
|__| —_———|————_|-——— |ALL__ | 
45-49.. | 518 | 298 816 ||75-79.. 387 319 | 706 | AGHS | 8,932 | 6,023 | 15,855 
te - — ~ rays | abkeee ety —" | (ne a a a ‘ Ee 
By LQ oh Se La | ae oe ee SA Ea } 





(iv) Average Aye ui Death.—The average age at death from certain certified causes 
of death, calculated for a period of years is shown in the following table (a). The averages 
are approximate and are calculated on the age incidence of mortality per hundred deaths 
registered each year. They are substantially correct, any discrepancies being attributable 
to the system of age grouping adopted in past years. In such cases the mean of the 
group has been taken. The adoption of electric machine tabulation has made possible 
the tabulation of the correct average age for 1918 and subsequent years. ‘Table (5) coin- 
pares the average age at death from all causes in the Union with similar averages in New 
Zealand. Although there has been a steady improvement in the average for the Unicn, 
there is a marked discrepancy between the Union and New Zealand averages. This is 
partly accounted for by the higher incidence of mortality among infants under one year 
of age in the former Dominion, the infantile mortality rates being for each country as shown 
hereunder :— 


1916. ‘1917. 1918. 1919.0 1080 -aa ee 
UIDs. wot ein 86-05 80-27 82-37 81-81 90-07 84-11 


New Zealand... 50-70 48-16 48-41 45-26 50°57 48-62 
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{a) AVERAGE AGE AT DEATH FROM CERTAIN CERTIFIED CAUSES OF DEATH— 
EUROPEANS, UNION, 1916 TO 1921. 











1OTGA | LOL. 





1918. | 1919. 1920. 1921. | Average 
9 Years, 
|} Years. | Years. | Years. | Years. | Years. Years. | 1913-21. 


i ae 
| 
| 


Abridged Classification.* 











Wonteric fever............. Males... | 29°66 | 29:24 | 27-94 | 26:44 | 30-60! 28°45 | 28-91 
Pemales | 26:94 | 26-96 25-41 | 24°82 | 25-40 | 24-56 | 25-59 
Total... | 28-44 | 28°14; 26:73 | 25-78 | 23°17 | 26-78] 27:45 
<0 ee a <6: eel Males... | 33-92 | 35°71 | 28-81 | 33-25 | 34:53 | 28-33 | 34-538 
Females | 29°55 | 24:95 | 27:65 | 32°46} 31-30! 19-00 | 28-54 
Total... | 33°08 | 33-92 | 28-51] 33:02 | 383-66 26-00 2-98 
ot ae Paine eg Males...-— 4935 |oo. 0°67 |, 5:33 4°00 2°69 |} 56:18 5:98 
Females | 43; 7°05 | 8:66 7-10 BOOT hE St 6-75 
Potale.. | (4559 1 2325 4 6:91 5°30 2°78 | 6-00 6°36 
CATS BAVED . 6. gia coy +s Males... | 7°98 |. 5:46/ 6°53 6°59 6°53 | 22-33 6°75 
Females; 4:55 [| 8-30/ 7-43 6°15 5-83 720 6°39 
ota OrtO ee O7nh 2S 6°34 6°19 | 13°71 6-55 
(DYES NEY Pk i Males... | 4°47 |) 3:88; 4:70 6°72 4°21 | 3°58 4-42 
Females 5°35 | 6:58 | 6-53 5+80 8°23 | 5-07 6-02 
Total... £2 JLS ep oe 20h OA h3 6°27 6:06 | 4:31 5°23 
WICC) Sd Males... | 44°61 | 49-77 | 30-06} 31-01 | 34°88 | 36-14] 31:00 


Females ; 43-27 | 49-50 | 28:98 30°48 32°42 | . 
Total... | 48:96 | 49-63 | 29-64 30°77 33°90 | 35:58 3°08 
‘Pulmonary tuberculosis... Males... | 41-07 39:98 39-72 40-94 42-61 | Ne 


* Females | 84-31 | 33-99 | 35-04 | 35-49] 34:52 | 35-28 | 34-50 
Total.,..) 38-55 | 88:04; 38-17 | 89-20 | 40-14 | 389-71 | 38-67 

Tuberculous meningitis..... Males... | 7:41 | 11°47 |, 3-74 1167 18-24 | . 6-47 9-75 
Females ('-"9-70'| 11-05") 10°75 5-25 4°73 6-60 8-05 


Total... 8-69 11°32 | 6:24 8:65 12:46 | 6°52 9-04 
Other tuberculous diseases Males... 23-53 | 25°28; 30:59 28°23 20°95 | 28-22 26-04 
Females Vp ror ie BA As OB 2°45 . Z 





| 22-45 | 27-89 | 32-46 | 24-07 | 24-05 

Totaly e723 -24 }  2b°538. 7 2677 28-09 25°43 25°87 25-17 

RT ie ia le viele <> o> ot Males... 1 698539 (058-81) 57474 58°34 58°61 | 59-97 58°74 
Females | 55:75 | 55-62) 56-33 55°74 56°44 56°38 56:24 

Wot ors Ok Tors 264 bh 7s ts 57-11 57:68 | 58-38 57-60 

Cerebral haemorrhage and Males... | 62-30! 62°85 | 63-07 62:01 60°54 61:69 60:63 
» softening Females 63°69 59-91 | 66:18 64:19 62-67 | 64°18 63°61 


Total.... | 62:93; 61:44 64-58 | 63:02 | 61-49 |. 62-81,|. 62:01 
Organic heart disease..... Males...:) 54°98 | 53:95 | 52-50] 56°02 | 55°28 | 55-64] 54-38 
Females | 52-77 51°88 | 52-80 | 54:98 | 54:90 | 55°36] 53-39 
" Total... 54-01 53-00'} 52°64 | 55-53 55-119) 55*51 53°92 
Chronic bronchitis........ Males... 67°48 | 58°63 | 60°31 62-01 66°88 37:44 55-42 
Females | 66:04 | 62-86 | 57:51 59°71 69:47 | 41°19 |} 58:19 
Total... | 66°82 | 60-71 | 58:94 | 60-97 68-18 39-12 56-74 

Whegmonigiwesevore.. os. Males). # 37°78 | 33-84 | )s . | 4- 
Females; 35°57 | 33°97,| 28-98 | 33-27 34°56 | 24°87 31°05 











Total... | "36-22 33°89 30°15 84°71 37°30 26-66 32-91 
‘Miners’ phthisis and silicosis Males... | 44°56 | 44-50 44°37 44-05 44°89 | 46°64 | 44-04 
Diarrhoea and enteritis under | | | | 

TV GMMCHES, Seine cis «den s's Ota... i, O;B7T i » O67 | ao) O94 0:62 0°53 | 0-84 0-63 
Appendicitis: ...°........."Males... +- 30-01 | 32-96 | 28-34 32-17 26-41 | 30°76 28°75 
Females 31°91 | 24-88 | 23-03 26-87 29°37 80°94 27-30 
Total... | 30°66 | 29°73 | 24-91 29-52 27:65 | 30-82 28-18 
‘Cirrhosis of the liver...... Males... | 50°92 | 52°12] 50°10} 51-92 | 53-49 | 52:34] 52-59 
Females | 44:77 54°46) 49-56 51°71 48-16 | 50°22 51-25 
Total... | 49°63 52°57 | 49°95 51°86 52°16 51-96 52-25 
Nephritis and Bright’s dis- Males... | 47°70 49°58 | 49-70 53-09 51-84 51-62 50-04 
ease Females | 44-84 47:18 | 48-57 48-07 50:09 | 47-88 46-93 
Total... | 46°49 | 48-51 | 49-15 51-09 51:08 | 50-12 48-73 
SS CLE CUL ES oceiy echt. « secseiets14 «s Males... | 41°62 | 41:07 39°57 33-84 41°76 42-82 40°43 
Females | 32-34 39°64 | 87°52 43-23 40-16 36-90 87°91 
Total 40-23 40-67 39:18 35:40 41-45 41°96 40-01 

| 

. | 
TOTAL—ALL DEATHS (certi- Males... | 32°46 | 33:06 40°61 


Shy 7 34:03 84-00 
66 


fied and uncertified) Females 30°10 | 31°65 30°32 32°39 31: 





TOTAL.. | 31-44 | 82-37 | 81-15 | 33-31 | 382-97 | 387-22 | 35-60 








| 
a an an ‘mma e Se ee — 





* A number of titles have been excluded from the classification for the reasons that either the 
small numbers of deaths from such causes give widely fluctuating averages and are therefore unreliable 
as on index to age mortality, or that owing to their peculiar nature the average age of death is of no 
value. I 
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(6) AVERAGE AGE AT DEATH IN THE UNION (EUROPEANS) COMPARED WITH 
_ NEW ZEALAND, 








UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. NEW ZBALAND. 


( 
| 

ae) ES. Seeleld : ee eee 
} 








YEAR / 

| Male. Female. | Persons. Male. Female 

1919.5. 3}. eee 30°68 27-66 29:29 | 46-26 43-04 
TO WA ta dob a tals «bee eek 31°48 Pee Ta. 30-21 46-97 44-27 
PERES Soe Do esi oe! Cenaeeeee aoe 31-87 | 30°10 31°10 47°24 Mee! Lr 8 & 
WEG Scus e tik ede eetns: s& emer etait: tae 32°46 30-10 31° 44 46-66 44-01 
1G: 4 eRe te ee he ad ke hike ee 33°06 | 31°65 32:37 48-33 45°51 
1S fc ee ey fc A hs 6 i SEL 30+ 32 31:15 44°56 44°29 
VOR ccs ie es eae er ie eee wa oe 34°63 32° 39) ao OL | 50°73 48°47 
1 OO ee Me ee ec tes ee ea Seale 34:60 | 31-66 32-97 | 48°7 45-92 
SYST oii, Oa REM e+, Be ie Ce ocak 49°32 | 40°30 NT 122, | 48°45 46:97 
AVERAGE 9 YEARS | 40-61 39 +33 35-69 7°48 45-24 


ea ee Se ee 
| 





20. Glassified Gauses of Death.—The Government of tle Union is a party to the agree- 
ment executed in Paris on the 3rd July, 1909, by the International Commission which. revised 
the International Classification of the Causes of Sickness and Death. As from the Ist January, 
1912, the Jnternational Nomenclature was adopted as standard throughout the Union for the 
tabulation. of Vital and Morbidity Statistics, so that from that date the vital statistics of 
the Union are comparable with those of other countries using the same classification. The 
detailed statistics for the years 1942 to 1915 will be found in the Statistical Year Book of 
the Union Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, and for years 1916, 1917, and 1918 in Statistics of Population 
[S.P. 3], [8.P. 7], and [S.P. 24] respectively. 

In the first two issues of this publication the causes of death were shown grouped in 
fourteen categories, but the tables have since been recast and the figures shown for the year 
1918 and previous years in more useful form by the adoption of the International. Abridged — 
List, supplemented by the addition of certain eauses of special imterest to the Union, such 
as miners’ phthisis and silicosis. 

it is interesting to note that other countries using the Jniernational Abridged List have 
also found it convenient to amend the original list to suit local conditions, and Australia, 
the United States, and England and Wales are all using different abbreviated nomenclatures, 
which, at the same time, are cemparable as far as universal diseases are concerned. 

The table hereunder shows the namber of deaths registered in the Union for the years 
1915 to 192k. 


’ 


CERTIFIED CAUSES OF DEATH (ABRIDGED INTERNATIONAL LIST)— 
EUROPEANS IN THE UNION, 1915 TO 1921. 


{ 


1920. | 1921, 








Cause of Death. | POTD: 1916, 1917. 1918, 1919, 
Ptrtezip fewer... i. 304%..4 2 Se Bee |. eee | eae yes gua td 395 325 
PPI. 5b chica tawisade Wee es sb mek oaes —- | — 3 ye D4 1s j 17 
MEAIAYEN. sles ses asp she a he eh ess seis 1t af. \ SSG O¢ 84 |. 148 | 84 
Smalling es Aa ee ee he 1 1 ae 2 2 --- 9 | Z 
MM ehslers ojtesets cultists cause eR ihe. 65 309 | 142 107 74 139 | 115 
SGAICE ANVE!. «ee vic aiaetie alti tis ck 3 ou) ‘ee 30 125 102 3} Se i 
Wihoapine-coughi. <6 ahaa aes TRY. i) Ee | GP F189 86 66 212, 7% Baz 
Diphtheria, and. croup......34..5.. 240 176 222 19 Kare 185.) ieee 
TeRapiead cc)... eects eas ee 66 | 112 ; 8S@ | 6,977 | 2246 347, | = 997 
Asiati€é, cholera’....4. 8%. 8% aheee cue = -— — os a — 1 
Phthisis (pulmonary tuberculosis)... 519 | 566 | 624 585) | 600). | sx601 694 
Tuberculous meningitis..........-. | 31 Acne 35 25 Lo fh 35 Vat 
Other tuberculous disease ......... 52 524 56 G3) 44 54 53 
Cancer, malignant disease........ 717 672 eae | 764 | 811 | 884 | 916 
Meningitis 26.8. 0. Odi 8a. 0) te ee 198 213 | +» 184 18h SBLi3 200 208 
Cerebral haemorrhage and softening | 303 | 3843 360; [1h B33, ng at Oil eee 428 
Organic. heart. disease... one een 790 909...) O42..; 986 ; 988 | 1,068 1,135 
Bronchitisoando.crodrnic ah see ee 373 | 308} 470 | » 374 350-| 451 427 
Prewirantan etc ae eee ee i 8t9 RIS aL Pes Letra tee 1,264 1,147 
Miners’ phthisis and silicosis....... | Lees 165. | Uh fast tate BOL . 144 | 133 LY 





| t 
/ 


* Miners’ Phthisis—Silicosis combined with pulmonary tubercu'osis inclided with phthisis above. 
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CERTIFIED CAUSES OF DEATH (ABRIDGED INTERNATIONAL LIST)— 
EUROPEANS IN THE UNION, 1915 TO 1921—continued. 








| 
| 





Cause of Death. 


i { | 
1915. | 1916. | 1917. 1918. | 1919. 1920. | 1921. 


| 
{ 





























a = cde of the respiratory | 
SLs od OME © odchiote sate tetris} laece Dene es Ske tel ke 269 221. 260 232 
Uleer of the. stamadhsi os Gaaee ss. Boe Sant 28 30 33 22 36 
Diarrhoea andenteritis(under2years) 993 | 949 | 874 | 794 786 1,133 854 
Appendicitis and typhlitis......... [Soa Lice A000 f° 117 112 134 162 
Cirrhomis Ok livery... 3 dda cc ihis den. | C2 | O2, | 74 92 70 76 £0 
Nephritis and Bright’s ‘disease..... 303 | ° 286: | 348 343 310 336 324 
Non-malignant tumours and other | hs 
diseases of the female genital organs | 22 oi | 38 Ay | 34 Ad 40 
Puerperal {eVver. 2.65. . sss er ec ees 63 | 61 | 67 | 78 | 51 84 6D 
Other accidents and diseases of hana | 
pregnancy and parturition....... 98 6S | LEO | ca 163 94 109 
Congenital debility and malformation | 641 | 646 | G80 |. G31 | 652 685 685 
Violent deaths (excluding suicides). 710 | 624 | 597 540 | 519 566 618 
Sy, CE oat ee a BS | POT | OD | 95 | 140 157 39 
Other defined diseases............ | 2,360 | 2,310 | :2,380 2,389 2,351 2,788 2,640 
Unspecified or ill-defined diseases... | 239 | 280 | 188 140 | 385 118 147 
TOTAL—CERTIFIED........ 111,105 111,548 (11,693 (18,476 |13,248 |13,270 | 12,804 
a UNCERTIFIED..... | 8,106" | 2,887 | (2,972 6,496 4,286 3,364 | \ByOS1L 
= == ES 
TOTAL-——DHATHS.......... | 14,211 | 14,385 | 14,665 | 24,972 | 17,534 | 16,634 | 15,855 
/ a we Soe ieee 








21: Deaths from Special Causes.—The following tables relating to the more important 
causes of death show only the certified deaths. As given under the heading “ Certified and 
Uncertified Deaths,” the proportion of uncertified deaths is so high, averaging 22 per cent. 
of the total registrations, and the causes of death returned by informants of uncertified 
deaths are so unreliable that it has been found possible to tabulate only the certified causes. 
For this reason it is not possible always to arrive at the death rate for any particular 
disease, and where rates are shown they are based upon the total certified registrations 
and not upon the total number of deaths registered. There isan exception to this rule, 
however, in the case of deaths from violence, owing to the fact that there are no uncertified 
deaths from these causes. 


(i) Deaths from Tuberculosis.—Vable (a) hereunder gives the number of Europeans 
who died from tuberculosis in the Union during seven years, and the number per 100,000 
of the estimated mean population each year. Table (6) gives the number of Europeans 
certified to have died of this disease at various age groups during a similar period, and 
table (c), ‘the death rates per 100;000 in-each Province between the years 1912 and 1921, 
distinguishing between males and females. 


(a) CERTIFIED DEATHS FROM TUBERCULOSIS—EUROPEANS, UNION, 
1915 TO 1921. 
































: | } | 
Form of Disease. | $915. | 1916. | 4917. | 1918. | 1949. | 1920. | 4921. 
Se | | 
; } TE Re ie Sey ees oe eo 
Tuberculosis of the lungs..... | 510 | 547 608 | 576 | 596 | 595 | 688 
Acute miliary tuberculosis.... | 9 19 1 | 9 4 6 <:| 5 
Tuberculous meningitis....... feel) Tao 35°") 25 Wt rs te 27 
Abdominal tuberculosis....... 17 | 21 | 24 31 18 .|-- 29 25 
POUUSHGISEBEO. 01.0.0 0 5 oss see | ap 3 3 5 3 | 3 r, 
White swellings......... mar ig be! 1 2 3 6 1 i 
Tuberculosis of other organs, | Be 9 12 Li 8 9 a 
Disseminated tuberculosis... ae 2h 4h BS 15 13 Borate $2 13 
Midna ti J. Seale | | eo2 | 643 | 715 | 673 | .@61 | 690 | 774 
SS ee aa foe ee \ 
Death Rate per 100,000 of the » | | | 
Popuiston . 5.055. vane 43 on | 45 ‘78 | 50-02 | 46-28 | 44-77 | 46-00 | 50°83 
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(6) AGES OF EUROPEANS WHO DIED FROM TUBERCULOSIS (CERTIFIED 
DEATHS), UNION, 1915 TO 1921. 








Age Periods. 1915. 
| 

O- 4 years.... 47 
5- ae. | 16 
10-14 ,, | 4 
15-19 ,, a8 
20-24 ,, 58 
1! | 65 
30-31  ,, 61 
35-44 ;, 164 
45-54 —,, $0 
55-64 4, 53 
65-74 oe 22, 
75 and over. 4 
Not stated.. — 
TORAT AAs 602 





| 



































| | 1921. 
| 1916, 1917.’ | 1018; 9) 1919.") 0R0, 
| Male. | Female. | Total 
{an a 5 43 31 40 21 18 | 39 
|) as 19 16 4 9 17 10.9 6 16 
its) 5 16 11 11 8 7 15 
| 80 33 | 81 16 22 10 18 28 
0 HOw 2. #8: ae 54 30 33 63 
86 Co ia ee RSs 67 28 36 64 
a7 91 77 78 57 49 18 67 
158 174 | 190 196 171 160 53. | 213 
91 tog, | | 124 135 | 148 132 32 | 164 
59 51 49 49 | 70 63 141) 2 
23 i9 15 or 28 17 Oumar 
7 5 9 3 7 1 Li tent 
. 
643 716.4 O78) a Ween Se + Bed 529 245 | 774 
| 





(c) DEATH RATES FROM TUBERCULOSIS PER 100,000 OF THE EUROPEAN 


POPULATION—UNION AND PROVINCES, 1912 TO 1921. 





| | 
| 





1918, | 1919. 


















































Province. 1912. 1913. 1914, | 1915. 1916. 1917. | | | 1920 1921. 
| | | 
| | 
MALE. 
| P wih ds | f 
ADO scien «See Ss 70°55 | 70°19 | 60-82 | 56-42 | 42-31 | 64:12 | 52°07 | 41°56 | 52°55 | 48-21 
PGE ee gs ee 85:84 | 81°15 | 83°59 | 69-37 16°22 | 66:75 | 64°87 | 57-63 | 73°7 74:93 
Transvaal........ | 55:97 | 57-61 | 57-€0 | €0-69 | 72-37 | 70°23 | 76°62 | 82-21 | 72°91 | 92°62 
Orange Free State | 29°58 | 29-54 | 28-44 19-98 | 27:30 | 37°75 | 37:65 | 48-60 | 45°30 | 54°13 
PES CL UCHT aR ae Sie we | 61°10 | 61°21 | 57-26 54-26 | 53-91 | 63°18 |} 60°24 | 57-95 | 60-92 | 67-51 
| | 
FEMALF. 
f C dae i lie Borah : 
AS | | ; } 
CAPO lin eviews 44-83 | 53-93 | 40-27 | 40°43 | 44-91 | 51-27 | 39-25 | 49-23 | 39-C7 | 45-48 
Natal whe dee OOsleoe* 10: | 822 85 | 83-52 | 35°95 | 38°21 | 46°97 30°66 | 43°50 |. 25:46 
Transvaal. <).... 26°97 | 22-43 | 25-42 | 21°73 | 33-91 | 22-42 | 21-28 | 18°39 | 19°73 | 21°90 
Orange Free State | 28-09 | 24-13 | 14-31 | 25:92 . 16-30 | 16-12 | 18°20 | 12°37 | 17*79 | 23°09 
AFTON, ee. cee 38:32 | 39:67 | 31:39 | 31:76 | 36277 1735755 / 31:06 | 30°55 . 30°07 | 33:15 
mt ¢ "i | Lo aol 
ToTaL. 
CAD. wickcrtabe els. « | 58°11 | 62-31 | 50°85 | 48-64 | 48-58 | 57-53 | 45°81 | 45-32 | 45-94 | 47°43 
BN ALBIS sce GLb nuese tees 75°03 | 67°60 | 59-80 | 52°52 | 56:72 | 53-28 | 56-39 | 44-73 | 59-14 | 50°94 
TTADSVDAl swans 6 | 43°14 | 41°88 | 48-08 ' 42-95 | 54-71 | 48-09 | 50°80 | 49-82 | 47°70 | 58-90 
Orange Free State | 28°89 | 27-02 | 21-81 | 22°78 | 21°99 | 27-44 | 28:33 | 28-61 | 32-08 | 39°20 
Unionye.t eae ~ | 50°49 | 51°13 | 45-10 , 48-63 | 45-78 | 50°02 | 46°28 | 44-77 | 46°00 | 50°83 
{ } 
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(ii) Deaths from Cancer._—Table (a) hereunder gives the number of Europeans certified 
to have died from cancer in the Union during seven years, and the death rate per 100,000 
of the estimated mean population each year. Table (b) gives for a similar period the 
number of Europeans who died from cancer at various age groups. 


, 


(2) GERTIFIED DEATHS FROM CANCER—EUROPEANS, UNION, 
1915 TO 1921. 





























| { | 
| | | | 
Seat of Disease. 1915. | 1916. |).1917..} 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921 
SP 10hes (SE ee ie 
Cancer, etc., of the— | | 
PRMRADEDG bd oie CAINS + 5 5 as c's SD) Ves sp COR a 4G) bee 68 11) 40 50: 
stomach and liver....... ZOU Nea SLOWEY B29: 1) ASES 1 Fe dOD: 351 
peritoneum, intestines, : | | | 
PRUE. saith vo vie «x 035-5 167) BED le¥ Ghgih, 66 OO. bt LOS ae 
female genital organs.... 88 Oia OG 82 105. | 94 | 115 
RPO Rolie, cat ars cide e «ao, 65 46 59 55 50 61 58 
Rei Scola ig'al's 3.0 oi0s BGP) }) glade 89 19 19 3, (4 ae 
iter Organs.w.'......... 146 | 1380 | 168 168 194 | 200 | 198 
vee Tsk. 717 | 672 | 772 | 764 | 811 | 884 | 916 
. 
Death Rate per 100,000 of the | | | | : 
EOUISUON’.. 5... ens. wae 51-97 47-84 54-01 | 52-54 | 54:93 58°94 60-164 
| | | | 





—— Se ee ea A 7 eee - a Ss (eS Le = —» 


(6) AGES OF EUROPEANS WHO DIED FROM CANCER (CERTIFIED CAUSES), 
UNION, 1915 TO 1921. 
































| | | 1921 
| | 
eee eee OTS. 1O1G. | 1907. | 1918. 9P 1910, | $1920, 
| / 
: Male. | Female. Total. 
ees. | | | Br — aa _pPLSe 
| 
Q- 4 years... 5 ate & 5 10086 r 7 
BA Lt 1 5 | 1 3 Beal Di ciel 1 -- 1 
10-14 » 3 1 | 2 3 | 4 3 —— ik } 
15-19 ” i oe 3 3 5 3 | 3 1 4 
20-24, | 5 2 | 8 3 9 jou 2 4 6 
25-29, 7 5 | bo 4 5 16 2 4 6 
30-34, 23 21 | 11 18 20 | 21 | 7 11 18 
35-44, 80 66 94 | 78 80 ae 34 44 78 
45-54, 156 163 | 195 | 186 200th) BIG Ge 97 194 
56-64, .... 214 200 | 195 S120 200") 270 146, 7). 134 280 
65-74. 55-0908 150 150 =: 164 174 197 -+ 205 151 80 231 
75 and over... 72 51 | 82 76 71 94 OL my 20 90 
Not stated..... —- a) 2); — | — 1 Nase ees ais 
 ngcenes | oa] — oO aan —_------——-— — 
TOTAL..... PGA ME ee an aire 0 764 811 884 510 406 916 
| | 
|. . Nahas Wale Mihara 




















ts 
i) 
Ww 
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(iii) Deaths from Organic Heart Disease.—Particulars are given below for a series of 
years of the number of !uwropeans certified to have died from onrgamic heart disease in 
each Province, the death rate from this disease per 100,000 of the estimated mean popula- 
tion each year, and the ages of persons who died of onganic heart disease during a similar 
period. 


(a) CERTIFIED DEATHS FROM ORGANIC HEART DISEASE—-EUROPEANS, 
UNION, 1312 TO 1921. 








| 
| 
Cape | | Orange Death Rate 
Year. of Good | Natal, | Transvaal. — Free | Union. per 100,000 of 
Hope | State. Population. 
) 
| 
LOWE ett de stores 394 | 78 1865 76 738 56 +16 
US} ht ee ee 437 92 220 90 839 63 -08 
19147 ue 4il1 70 213 96 790 58 -31 
LONG tire emda ote 395 94 211 90 790 57 +26 
1G ae. ee 477 113 217 102 909 64°72 
LORS. ee a 175 113 50 109 947 66 25 
LON oe ek eto 470 122 807 87 986 67°81 
TODD es See ens « 497 126 269 9 988 66°84 
LOR Oe. eset 569 110 288 10] 1,068 71-09 
1 OR ee 596 | 141 310 94 1,135 | 74-64 
| 





(>) AGES OF EUROPEANS WHO DIED FROM ORGANIC HEART DISEASE 
(CERTIFIED CAUSES), UNION, 1915 TO 1921. 


1921, 


Age Periods. | 1915. | 1916, | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. Pe et 
| Male. | Female., Total. 
| 
| 
| 






































saa 5 oa = aaa | ee aR eenel an . a bo Sn a 
O- 4 years.... | 11 7 3 18 120 26 6 7 13 
BS keene. 8 16 21 18 25 12 16 ii 9 20 
tO-t4 0, ee 19 15 28 33 24 4 29 16 15 31 
A MC Pee Peon 21 12 15 ay ine 15 17 32 
+ + 29 19 386; 16 18 | Stu 8 ‘B 4 16 
PASE AE «| Snr | 26 35 oD ue 40 22 25 8 ivan 25 
SOT) oy uses 23 24 34° 24 290°" 51 32 13 17 30 
35-44 ot 112 103 134 | 93 ; 91 96 42 | 41 83 
dine ee, 121 160.4) 55. 194 165 | 165 92.1 qi 163 
op ee 160 213 196 209 215 225 154 113} 266 
Leh See 170: | 198 194 207 289. 1) \§262 152 117 3) 5. 269 
75 and over... | 86 93 102 142 186 | 154 | y7 | 2IGca se ee 
Not stated..... | —m =| — —- | — — | — | —- |; — 

— ~e -_ = _ = | odinds ae - —* rm; 
TOTAL... | 700 909 O87 986 sea | 1,008 | 50a | 541 | 1,2 

or —— — 7 a a ~— ~~ a ee = — ae ss —— 


(iv) Deaths in Childbirth.—The subjoined tables give for seven years (a) the number of 
certified deaths in childbirth of Europeans in the Union, and (b) the ages of mothers who 
died in childbirth in age periods :— 
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(2) GERTIFIED DEATHS DURING CHILDBIRTH— EUROPEANS, UNION, 
1815 TO 1921. 
Cause. 1915. | L169 WOR7s |obBESi)| OED. 901920. |192h 
| 
re eer oy Er ee 
Accidents of pregnancy....... 24 20 | 26 | 21 | 22 17 23 
Puerperal haemorrhage........ 18 | 30 | 32 | 27 | 21 | 20°, * 26 
Other accidents of labour..... 29 | Pik) 15 | 21 | 32 | 36 37 
Puerperal septicaemia......... 63: | GI | 67 | 74 | 5 |’ 84 69 
Puerperal albuminaria. . 20 | 16 17 | 18 | 18 11 14 
Puerperal embolus, sudden. death 2, — | a 3 | 5 | 2 3 
Following childbirth (not de- | | | | 
TRE te eae ee . eh. s+. 0% 5) — | ae 8 5h 8 9" 
Puerperal diseases of the breast = — — | — — | — — lL 
ie Py eh eae 
ikery OA ee LOL parts be V9T LY 178, |) 164 I 1781-178 
| | 
| ! | | 
Total Births registered.... ule si AG | 4Y, 196 40,722 | 41,582 39,724 43,445 | 43,302 
ital abole feat seyatciun Aid dough Hurkel ease bey, 
Proportion of puerperal deaths | | | | 
per 1,000 births........... 397 3-49) 4:34) 4-13) 3-88 4-10 | 4-12 
(6) AGES OF MOTHERS WHO DIED IN CHILDBIRTH (CERTIFIED)— 
EUROPEANS, UNION, 1915 TO 1921. 
— — ae eae a _ a a sor som Nee ed Le ea Se ae : — 
Age Periods. 1915. 1916. IOET. 1918. 1919. 1920, | 1921. 
foto sto years. ..... 9 3 6 6 6 8 12 
5 27 26 36 2H 4} 35 | 31 
2 fo.) aa 37 39 47 52 32 430 | 38 
Biv | Os a 34 37 40 36 32 ov 43 
Sin ae Ce — 48 40 45 48 40 50 | 05 
ta ae ee 5 & 3 6 3 4 | D 
Over 54 years........ } — | — _ —- | a ie 
| | 
eee eee eee See me ee ha Pk Be rae 
TOTAL........ COA esc 2000 i cae ab 154 |) 178 178 
A i a =< So 
Death rate per 100,000 | | 
of the female popula- | | 
24:70 | 21-61 | 26:00 ; 24:73 | 21°68 | 24-55 24-09 


(v) Deaths from Infectious and Notifiable. Diseases.—In the first two issues, of 
Book a special table was included showing deaths from notifiable diseases. 
adoption of the international short list of causes of death there is no longer any 
to show infectious and notifiable diseases separately, as the principal causes are 
in the short list in the preceding paragraph. 


ore Year 

Nith the 
necessity 
embodied 
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(vi) Deaths of Infants (Diarrhoca and Enteritis)—The number of deaths of children 
(European) who died in the Union and in each Province of diarrhoea and enteritis from 
1912 is given in the subjoined table, together with the proportion per cent. of such deaths 
to the total number of certified deaths -~- 


DEATHS OF INFANTS, UNDER TWO YEARS, FROM DIARRHOEA AND ENTERITIS— 
' EUROPEANS, 1912 TO 1921. 











Cape / Orange - Percentage of 
Year, of Good Natal. | Transvaal. Free ' Union. Total Certified 
Hope. _ State, | ' -Deaths. 
| | } 
| 
2012. Pe 342 109 401 115 | 967 9 -23 
PRY bs Pray sree 428 74 424 142 / 1,071 10 -02 
R914 ein 368 85 414 125 | 992 9 -60 
RU ee Baste 410 56 402 125 993 8-04 
OIG Rocce 379 53 436 81 949 8 °2] 
LOR Sere hee 366 8 351 99 874 \ 7 +47 
TOTS aie cre hens 302 45 368 79 794 4°29 
DOLD ree eas 318 54 338 76 | 786 5 -93 
SOA Pee Mee aes $46 69 496 122 1,133 8:54 
POF a 3 Beet, 336 69 360 89 854 6°67 


(vii) Deaths from Violence.-—Particulars are given below of the number of deaths by 
violence amongst Europeans, including deaths by suicide of various kinds. Table (a) 
gives the number of suicides for seven years. Table (5) gives for a series of years the number 
and ages of Europeans who committed suicide. Table (c) gives the number of Europeans 
whose deaths resulted from violence. 


(a) SUICIDES—EUROPEANS, UNION, 1915 TO 1921. 


Mode of Death. i915. | 1916, 1917, 1918, 1919. | 1920. | 1921. 























a a ea i | 
| | H 
| i 
omen coer te tire en 35 | 22 30 20 a7" | or ee 
IABPHYXIB sm cictere susicss + stare et aie atehons — j,i Z i 3 3 | i 
Hanging or strangulation......... 16 15 8 10 23 ee 12 
Drowning..... ea eee cue tees 8 13 9 7 4 6 5 
MiPGarsa vudce's poet oe ek ts eee 44 | 44 28 35 57 57 | 49 
Cutting or piercing instruments... Ly Ae) 11 16 11 val 2005) 15 
Jumping from a high place...... ] _ 1 3 1 1, | 
MURUISIUEG ona 6 ap iieik cies eases g, oo 5 4 1 2 va 
MDENEE WOGEB sia4 50 « Cteiie elk 8 wie eheie 5 2 1 4 3 | rhea 2 
TOVAT can tebe ee eee 133 | 107 100 95 140 157 | 139 


— 





(bee ee i et ee ee eee eee 
t 











(5) AGES OF EUROPEANS WHO COMMITTED SUICIDE, UNION, 1915 TO 1921. 


| ' 
| | | 
| | 





























1921. 
Age Periods. | 1915. | 1916.| 1917, | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. |. 1 we 
. ) Male. | Female.} Total. 
Nah & Bi gs | di] Blesrt ce i= a 
ee We i ae = | 

Under 5 years.. | — — ~- 2); — _ — | 

8 TRS ee Ae 1 — Wee — eee — 
RO See aes aoe ks | 1 2 1} Se int 1 | = 1 
1B yy La a) 3 5. 8 Bri 84 2 | 2 1 {| — i 
Pit Ree wank. 3 6 | 9 4 6 1Z 4} ay 8 aan 12 
a ane 13 7 7 11 rit a 12° | iT 5 | 16 
aie ope | 12 13 9 22 Th 15 | 1 gen 13 
Be oad Ce Meee CoE eT 31 48 | 45 31 | 3 nee 
Ab BS ed a 33 24 25 10> 04.(0, 39" A ha 32 4 | age 
BA! be Veen 19 | 9 4 2 15 | 18:,} 14 1 15 
BS ores pet 3 | 4 | 37) Tee 5 | 8 | 8 — 8 
75 years and over | 2 L 4 2 — | 624 Z it zt 2 
Unspecified..... [af el AED) Fe t — i] Pa hae 1 — 2 

} en 2 | Ee 
TOTAL...... | 133 | 107 | 100, | 95 | 140 |. 167 119 20 | 139 
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+ Infantile Mortality Rates—Deaths of Infants under 1 year of age per 1,000 Births 
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CRUDE DEATH RATES (EUROPEANS)—PROVINCHES, 1910 TO 1922. 
MALE, FEMALE, AND GENERAL RATES. 
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URBAN AND RURAL CRUDE DEATH RATES (EUROPEANS), PROVINCES 
1911 TO 1922. 
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BIRTH RATES OF EUROPEANS REGISTERED EACH MONTH (EQUIVALENT 
ANNUAL RATES),.UNION AND PROVINCES, 
JANUARY, 1919, TO JUNE, 1923. 
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1. UNION. 2. CAPE, 3, TRANSVAAL. A, NATAL. 5, ORANGE FREE STATE. 
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DEACH RATES OF EUROPEANS ACCORDING TO MONTH OF OCCURRENCE 
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DEATH RATES OF EUROPEANS ACCORDING TO MONTH OF OCCURRENCE 
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INFANTILE MORTALITY RATES—UNION, 1910 TO 1922. 
PROPORTION OF DEATHS OF EUROPEANS UNDER ONE YEAR OF AGE 
PER 1,000 BIRTHS REGISTERED. 
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; ANNUAL INFANTILE MORTALITY RATES, EUROPEANS—1910 TO 1922, 
MALE, FEMALE, AND GENERAL RATES. 
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noe DEATHS FROM VIOLENCE —EUROPEANS, UNION, 196 hid 1921. 
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(viii) Deaths from Influenza.—The fourth issue of this Year Book contained a number 
of graphs and tables relative to the influenza epidemic in the Union which occurred during 
the latter portion of the year 1918, and again in a milder form during the early part of 
1919. During the preceding quinquennium the yearly average number. of deaths certified 
as due to influenza was 75. This figure rose to 6,977 (excluding 3,390 uncertified events) 
in the year 1918, declined to 2,246 in 1919, and to 347 during the year 1920. At no time 
during 1920 did influenza reach epidemic prevalence, so that it may be assumed that it 
is resuming its former status as a minor cause of death. 


§ 4, Marriages. 


i. Marriages in the Cape of Good Hope.—(i) Persons who may not Marry.—Persons 
who may not marry in the Cape of Good Hope are males under fourteen and females under 
twelve years of age; minors, i.e. persons under twenty-one years of age (not being 
widowers or widows), unless with the consent of parents or guardians or of a Judge; 
persons of unsound mind; impotent persons, and blood relations in the direct line and 
collaterals within the third degree. Persons who have committed adultery with each 
other may not marry, even after the divorce or death of the innocent party, nor may 
persons previously married while such marriages subsist. Widowers or widows with 
minor children may only marry on the production of a certificate from the Master of the 
Supreme Court that the inheritance of minors has been secured, or that the estate of 
the deceased spouse is valued at less than £100. A guardian may not marry his ward 
until his accounts as guardian have been closed and audited. 


(ii) Persons Authorized to Solemnize Marriages. —Magistrates and Detached Assistant 
Magistrates are authorized to solemnize marriages, as are also persons (ministers of religion, 
officers of the Public Service, or private individuals) who may be specially designated as 
marriage officers by the Minister of the Interior. Persons who were authorized to solemnize 
marriages in the Cape of Good Hope Province prior to the passing of the Act No. 43 of 
1916 still possess that power. A marriage officer’s authority may be revoked for mis- 
conduct or for other sufficient cause. The solemnization of marriages without proper 
authority is punishable by fine not exceeding £200, or by imprisonment with or without 
hard labour for a period not exceeding twelve months. 


(iii) Preliminaries to Marriage.—In the case of Magistrates or Detached Assistant 
Magistrates written notice.must be posted in a conspicuous place in or near the Court- 
house for a period of twenty-one days and read out in Court thrice, with an interval o 
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not less than three days between consecutive readings, during such period, in the district 
or sub-district in which each of the parties has resided for not less than fourteen days prior 
to such publication of notice. In the case of ministers of the Christian religion, banns- 
must be published on three Sundays before the congregation to which each of the parties. 
belongs. All other marriage officers must publish notices of marriage by affixing a copy 
of each notice for a period of not less than twenty-one days in a conspicuous place accessible 
to the public at the residence of the marriage officer or in or at the building or place of 
worship of the congregation to which each of the parties belongs ; and, if there is no such 
building, then at the Court of the Magistrate or Detached Assistant Magistrate of the 
district or sub-district in which each of the parties resides. No period of residence is 
specified in the case of ministers and marriage officers, other than Magistrates and Detached 
Assistant Magistrates. When the parties reside in different places, whether within the 
Province or elsewhere, banns or notice must be published in both such places in accordance 
with the law of the country in which the places are situated with relation to all marriage 
officers ; and certificates of such publication, signed by the person or persons publishing 
such banns or notice, must be produced to the officiating marriage officer. Whenever 
banns are published by any one other than the officiating marriage officer, a certificate or 
certificates of such publication must be produced. A special licence is obtainable at the 
office of any Magistrate or Detached Assistant Magistrate at a cost of £5. The marriage 
must be solemnized within three months after the date of issue of the licence or of the last 
publication of banns. 


(iv) Zhe Marriage Ceremony.—In the case of ministers of the Christian religion the 
ceremony must be that of the denomination concerned. All marriage officers, except 
ministers of the English and Dutch Reformed Churches, who are allowed to follow the 
form adopted by their Churches, must in some part of the ceremony require the parties. 
to repeat the words: ‘“‘ I do solemnly declare that I know not of any lawful impediment. 
why I, A B, may not be joined in matrimony to C D, here present,” and “I call upon 
these persons here present to witness that I, A B, do take C D to be my lawful wedded 
wife (or husband).” Marriages may be solemnized by Magistrates and Detached Assistant 
Magistrates in the court-room or office between the hours of 9 a.m. and 12 noon, or in a 
private house at any convenient hour of the day; and by other marriage officers between 
the hours of 8 a.m. and 4 p.m. There are no specified hours within which marriages by 
special licence must be performed. 


(v) Registration.—After the ceremony certain documents are required to be signed by 
the parties, by at least two witnesses, and by the officiating marriage officer, these being, 
in the case of Magistrates and Detached Assistant Magistrates, the original register form, 
which, after being copied into the marriage record book, is forwarded to the Central Office ;. 
and in the case of other marriage officers, the original register book and the duplicate 
original register form, which latter is dispatched to the Central Office for registration. 


(vi) Certificates, Searches, and Fees.—Magistrates and Detached Assistant Magistrate® 
may not charge a fee for solemnizing marriages, and no provision exists for searches to be 
made or certificates to be issued by them. Other marriage officers (except ministers of 
churches established in the Province prior to the 7th September, 1838, who are entitled 
to the fees customarily paid to them at that date) may charge a fee of 4s. for solemnizing 
a marriage. 

The following are the fees payable to marriage officers and to the Central Offies in. 
respect of searches and of the issue of certificates :— 


General search, not directed to any particular entry.............. 4s. 

Search for a particular entry...... i awillieiatala » oa}, cw he Ge ae 2s. 

Search for two or more entries, but not exceeding four entrics....... ts. for each. 
entry. 

Search for any number of particular entries exceeding four........ 4s. 

Certified: copy of an; etittyyy ds. ..02 J. ceekl suas 3m. ea ele oe 2s. 


2. Marriages in Natal.—(i) General.—Ordinance No. 17 of 1846 provides for the 
solemnization of marriages after the publication of banns by ministers of the Christian 
religion. After three months from the date of the last publication of banns, marriage 
may not be performed unless the banns are republished. The Government may appoint 
marriage officers to perform marriage ceremonies. Before minors are married the consent: 
of their legal guardians must be obtained, and if that is not procurable, then the consent 
of the chief Civil Judge must be obtained. After the marriage ceremony am entry of the 
marriage is required to be made in the register kept by the minister or marriage officer, 
such entry being signed by the parties in the presence of two witnesses and the minister 
or marriage officer. 

Under Law No. 7 of 1889 Magistrates of every district are authorized to issue licences 
to marry in place of the publication of banns, and such licences lapse after three months. 
from the date of issue. The parties must make a declaration before the licence is issned 
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in the event of a minor wishing to obtain a licence to marry, the consent of the legal 
guardian must first be procured; but if this is not possible, then the consent of the chief 
Civil Judge is necessary. In the event of false declaration being made, the offender renders 
himself liable to imprisonment for any period up to five years. 

All the foregoing requirements apply to white persons, to natives exempt from the 
operation of native law, and to Christian Indians. 


(ii) Indian Immigrants.—All marriages of Indian immigrauts are required to be regis- 
tered with the Protector of Indian Immigrants under Natal Law No. 25 of 1891; and in 
the case of Christian Indians an additional copy of the marriage register is forwarded to 
the Protector. 


(iti) Natives—Under Natal Law No. 28 of 1865, natives exempted from the operation 
of native law and having once married are never allowed to marry according to native 
law. Law No. 46 of 1887 provides that natives, one or both of the parties being subject 
to native law, may be married by Christian rites. They must apply to the Magistrate for 
a licence, which holds good for three months. Persons making a false statement in obtaining 
a licence render themselves liable to a penalty of £10 or to imprisonment for three months. 
Ministers may not solemnize these marriages without the necessary licence. ‘The children 
of natives thus married cannot marry according to native law. Under Act No. 44 of 1903, 
a minister who solemnizes marriages of natives by Christian rites must be licensed by the 
‘Governor-General. There is a penalty for officiating at a marriage without being licensed 
to do so, and also for neglecting to keep a marriage register and to forward copies to the 
persons proper to receive them. The Registrar-General maintains a general index in which 
are shown all marriages set out in the copies furnished by ministers and marriage officers. 


3. Marriages in the Transvaal.—{i) General.—Act No. 13 of 1909 of the Transvaal, 
amending Law No. 3 of 1871, provides that marriages between white persons may be 
either by banns or by licence, and may be solemnized by the Magistrates of the various 
districts and all ministers of religion who have been appointed marriage officers by the 
Minister of the Interior. Baans must be published in public in the ordinary manner on 
three successive Sundays during Divine Service in a church or other building habitually 
used for public worship or by their being posted up for a period covering three successive 
Sundays in a conspicuous place, to which the public have access, at the Magistrate’s Office 
of the district in which either of the parties to the intended marriage resides, or in which 
beth of them reside. If a marriage is not solemnized within three months after the last 
publication of banns, such publication is no longer valid, and publication must take place 
afresh. A special licence may be obtained by the parties appearing before a Magistrate 
or Assistant Magistrate, after satisfying such Magistrate that there are no impediments to 
the marriage. ‘The fee for a licence, which is valid for three months from the date of issue, 
is £5. The fee payable to Government in respect of any marriage is 5s. 


(ii) Marriages of Coloured Persons.—Law No. 3 of 1897 regulates the marriages of 
coloured persons. The term coloured person includes any person who is manifestly coloured, 
and whose marriage on that account cannot be solemnized under the law for white persons. 
Before a marriage of coloured persons can be solemnized the parties must appear before a 
civil marriage officer, and submit a certificate from their parents or guardian, from their 
_ captain or chief or the minister of their church, or, in the absence of any of these persons, 
from any reputable citizen, preferably a person occupying an official position, such as the 
native or sub-native commissioner, to the effect that there is no impediment to the marriage 
according to law. The civil marriage officer then grants an enabling certificate on which 
the marriage can be solemnized. Marriages of coloured persons contracted prior to the 
promulgation of Law No. 3 of 1897 are not legal, but may be legalized by registration 
under Ordinance No. 29 of 1903, provided that such marriages were solemnized by 
ministers of religion authorized to solemnize matriages under Law No. 3 of 1871. 


4. Marriages in the Orange Free State.—The Law relating to the contracting of 
marriages in the Province of the Orange Free State is No. 26 of 1899, which came into | 
operation on the 14th July of that year. This Law makes provision for marriages to be 
entered into either after publication of banns or by special marriage licence. 

The administration of sections 8, 9, 11, 15, and 18 of the Law was delegated to the 
Administrator by the Governor-General-in-Council under the provisions of section 84 of 
the South Africa Act, with effect from the 24th August, 1911; and in terms of Proclamation 
No. 228 of the same date the duties which were performed under the Law by the Govern- 
ment Secretary now devolve upon the Provincial Secretary. ‘I'he remaining provisions of 
the Law continue to be vested in the Governor-General. 

In the case of a marriage by banns, it is required by section 3 that the banns shall 
be publicly published on three consecutive Sundays during the holding of public Divine 
Service in some church building or other recognized institution for public Divine worship 
within the parish wherein one or both of the parties reside; should the parties reside in 
different parishes, the banns must be published in each such parish. Section 7, however, 
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allows of the publication of banns, under special circumstances, by means of a notice 

affixed to the outside door of the court-room of a Magistrate or Assistant Magistrate during 

a period of three weeks. 

‘The procedure to be followed by applicants for a special marriage licence is set forth 
in sections 9, 10, and 11 of the Law, and in accordance therewith the parties are required 
to appear together before a Magistrate and there make and subscribe to affidavits containing 
answers to questions which it is necessary for him to put to them in order to satisfy himself 
that there are no legal impediments to the issue of the special marriage licence applied 

' for. The application, supported by the affidavits and the Magistrate’s certificate of his 
examination of the parties, is then submitted to the Administrator, who, if all legal require- 
ments have been complied with, issues the licence, which authorizes any lawfully appointed 
marriage officer in the Province to solemnize the marriage. 

Section 7 empowers Magistrates or Assistant Magistrates to act as marriage officers, 
and section 16 prescribes the marriage formula to be employed in the case of marriage 
ceremonies to be performed by those officers, but ministers, priests, or missionaries must 
be specially authorized by the Governor-General-in-Council, in terms of section 4 of the 
Law, to act as marriage officers before they can solemnize any marriage within the Province. 

Section 13 prescribes the qualifications required in parties to marriages, and mentions. 
the disqualifications on account of which marriages are prohibited. It is provided, inter 
alia, that minors must have attained the age of eighteen years in the case of males and 
fifteen years in the case of females, and that they must produce evidence of the consent 
of their parents or guardians in respect of their contemplated marriage. Where a parent’s 
consent is unobtainable by reason of his absence from the Province or by reason of any 
other unforeseen circumstance, the Magistrate_or Assistant Magistrate may, after due 
investigation, and on his being satisfied that there are no reasonable grounds for refusal, 

_ grant consent under the provisions of section 19. In the case of a widower three months, 
and in the case of a widow 180 days, must have elapsed since the death of the deceased 
spouse before a further marriage may be contracted by him or her. The Law relating to the 
prohibited degrees of consanguinity referred to in this section is Ordinance No. 31 of 1903. 

In terms of section 15 the special leave of the Administrator is necessary for a marriage 
between persons, both of whom are resident in the Province, who proceed to another 
Province or country for the purpose of having their marriage solemnized there. 

Marriages may be solemnized, as provided by section 17, on any day of the week, 
including Sunday, but the ceremony must take place between the hours of eight in the 
morning and four in the afternoon in some church or other public building devoted to 
Divine Service, public office, or private house with open doors, and in the presence of at 
least two legally qualified witnesses. 

Section 18 prescribes the form of the register to be used in connection with the 
celebration of marriages and provides for the custody of the original registers and the 
duplicate original registers respectively, as well as for the kind of evidence of a marriage 
necessary and sufficient for the purposes of the Courts. 

Section 28 provides for the recognition of heathen marriages, and lays down that the 
children of such marriages shall not be deprived of the right to take, by way of inheritance, 
the lawfully acquired property of such parents, and further establishes the right of the 
parents to hold and exercise the same rights over their children that they would have had 
if such children had been born in lawful wedlock. 

The remaining provisions of the Law deal with breach of promise, foreign marriages, 
marriage fees payable to Magistrates in the case of civil marriages, church rites and rules,, 
and prohibited marriages; also with the penalties which may be imposed for contraven- 
tions of the Law. 


5. Union Legislation.—Act No. 20 of 1913 authorizes the solemnization of marriages 
after the publication of banns in different places, whether one or both such places be in 
another Province, or in a country, colony, or territory outside the Union. 

Under section 56 of Act No. 24 of 1913, the remarriage of the surviving spouse before 
the portions of minor children are secured is prohibited, except with the consent of the Master 
of the Supreme Court. 

Act No. 22 of 1914 provides that Indian marriages according to the tenets of 
an Indian religion may be legalized by registration, provided that a joint application 
is made to any Magistrate or marriage officer and that each of the parties is desirous that 
the marriage should be regarded as a valid and binding one in law. Such unions become 
by the fact of registration valid and binding marriages from the date when they were 
contracted, and all incidents follow therefrom which follow from any other union recognized 
in law as a valid and binding marriage. 

Act No. 43 of 1916 makes provision for the appointment of marriage officers to solem- 
nize marriages under the laws in force in the several Provinces of the Union. 

Act No. 4 of 1919 which provided for the custody of marriage registers, was repealed 
by the Births, Marriages, and Deaths Registration Act of 1923. Under this Act, the duplicate 
original register must be transmitted to the custody of the Registrar of the Province in 
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which the marriage was solemnized, and the original register retained in the custedy of the 
Marriage officer who solemnized such marriage. 

Act No. 17 of 1921 provides for the marriage ot a widow with her deceased husband’s 
brother. 

6. Marriages Registered.—The table for European marriages in this section apply only 
to events where both the groom and the bride were of European descent. If one only of 
the contracting parties was of such descent, then the marriages have been tabulated as 
mixed and are excluded from all the following tables relating to marriages of European 
persons. 











MARRIAGES REGISTERED—UNION, 1911 TO 1922. 
































[ | 
Cape of | | Orange. 
Year. | Good Natal. | wee Free Union. 
| Hope | <a. | State. 
EUROPEAN. 
UE SM a0 4,967 | 934 4,363 | sy}! ie Rye s: 
LE SS a 5,351 | 1,061 4,520 BGZo | 12,561 
Ub 5,310 965. 7M 4,325 1,476 12,076 
UD i oS 4,695 895 | 3,934 | 1,232 | 10,756 
UO 0 ee 4,900 OTT 4,333 | Ay oe 11,504 
pO ae 4,905 920 4,447 | E562; 27} 11,834 
POU Mere sc ee ee 4,982 989 4,817 1,562 12,350 
POT RUES ca cals os 4,840 1,043 4,498 | st 11,919 
PbS 3S 5,837 1,081 4,927 1,668 13,513 
BE ca es 5 6,336 1,354 5,432 1,812 14,934 
CN A 5,364 | 1,296 | 4,852 | 410 ce.) 12,922 
$OSdaA......... 5,120 | 1141 34 4,341 | 1,288 | 11,890 
| | j 
Non-EvRorran.* 

eT Rin i's) & 6,429 | 2,760 2,264 959 | 12,412 
(1 ee oa | 7,041 | 1,644 2,323 1,108 | 12,116 
is a 6,823. | 1,534 Zoke te ol 114i | 11,684 
{1 hole ae ) 6,928) 2,302 ra eo a 1,051 12,464 
Vt) a 6,169 | 1,764 2,086 | 1,107 ! 11,126 
Wve | pare | 6,439 | 2,878 2,397 1,264 | 12,978 
CN i | Oboes 2,640 2,483. | 1,228 | 13,183 
VEEP 0 an) aaa 6,672 1,573 2,¢69 yolk 4 11,925 
a 8,457 — 2,010 2,968 15:9 | . 14,994 
Phe. 8,447 2,a00 2,964 | 1,561 | 15,305 
Te) A Pee SOn ie 2,818 2475. |. “1,858 13,947 
Meso Gish ha ) 7,885 2,202 1,887 1,269 13,263 











__ * Including mixed marriages in the Cape of Good Hope, for the details of which see the fo!lowing 
table. 

+ Unaudited figures subject to revision, | : : : 

7. Mixed Marriages.—The term mixed marriage is used to denote a marriage con- 


tracted by parties. one of whom is of European descent and the other of aboriginal or other 
coloured descent. There are a few such marriages contracted annually in the Cape Pro- 
vince, where the law permits such unions, and the following table gives the number solemnized 
during a period of years :— 
_ MIXED MARRIAGES—CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 1914 TO 1921. ~—_| 
= = ates : — 














) 
| 

















DESCRIPTION. | 1914. | 1915, | 1916, | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. 1920. | 1921. 
| | | | 
i | | | 

European males to non- | | | 

European emales.......... oo) 92 95, 91 134 93 76 84 
Non-European males to Euro- 
Dean. females,......j<0san ps A Sy CD | 62 61 25 4] 29 
TOTAL. <. s, sapeasme | | 

UO hOOg £15 i 1538) 195.) isay LIT) Lg 
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8. Marriage Rate.—The following table shows the number. of. marriages. of. Europeans. 
contracted per 1,000 of the estimated mean. European. population of each. Province: and 
the Union during, a. series.of years. Although in the years 1914, 1915, 1916, and 1917 
there is a falling off compared with the three previous years, the fluctuation, especially 
m.so small a.number of marriages, is of no material account. Excluding, 1918, an. abnormal 
year,, the following. two. years. showed an. appreciable: rise in the marriage rate ;, but. in. 
1921 and 1922, a fall. below the average was again recorded. The rates given below have: 
been. recaloulated. and. are based on revised estimates of population according to the 
Censuses of 1918 and 192] :— 


MARRIAGE. RATE. OF ae a eee Seen Te. 1922. 





| 


a, | | | 

- | ape | range 

Year. G cere Natal. | Transvaal. Orang 
x ope. { 








IOUT So. os te se 8-51 9-46 | 10-32 8-72 9-21 
FOL ZA ae as ois os 9-07 10-3 10-37 9-23 9 62 
10] Dorr. i. 8 8-89 9-06 9-64 8-31 9-08 
VOLS R ey Aas 7218 8-11 8-52 6-89 7°94. 
Li Es een 7 ee ae 8-03 8-55 9-12 | 7°19 8-34 
19] GES FP aa..Gs om 7°95 7°86 | 9-11 8-63 8-43. 
ROT Recta pee ee 7:98 8-11 | 9-61 8-57 8. 64 
DOLLS ES EY ae OT 8-28 8-75 8-39 8-19 
TOL Cess. eee 9-15 8-34 9-41 9-00 9-15 
Uh! | a EP sc 9-83 10-14 en ee 9-69 9.96 
BOS Medes onset Se 8-23 9-43 8-90 7°47 8-49 
LO ZEicd oe ese 7°73 8-02 7°76 6-71 7-64: 


* Rates. subject. to revision. 


9. Denominational and Civil Marriages.—The following tables show the numbers of- 
marriages solemnized by ministers of religion and by civil marriage officers (Magistrates) 
in the Union. Table (i) gives the actual ‘numbers during a period of years, and table 
(ii) the percentages of marriages solemnized by each of the chief denominations com- 
pared with those by civil marriage officers during the same period. 


(i) MARRIAGES IN EACH. pinketigL tN ne ttn di 1915 TO 1921. 


‘ig 


Religious Denomination. 1915. 1916. | 1917. aE 1918... 1919. 1920. | 1923 
| 
| 
























































t 


Dutch Reformed............ 4,190 4,811 5,055 | 5,020 5,482 5,782 | 4,652 
South African Reformed..... 287 | 279 | 238 184) 168 165°; 164 
Hervormd:...............06. 248/300 425°) 262 277 eR} 292 
English: Churehy............. 1,546) 1,371) 1,259) 1,208" 1,378 1,776 | 542 
Wiisloyuny. As i gua eer 695 614 637 | 623 667 766) 729' 
Primitive: Methodist:......... 5 | 10) 3 1 40 5 6 
Prosbytorian. (oye, eas peor 361.| 302] 296| 287) 384%) | 43pI)e orm 
Congregationalist. ...........  128¢| > 12@1>- Le} 14st 12le' 46 | «18 
Baby ilies... cceteebe eae 4 125-| 12) 88| 10) 1S) GE 
Luthorat.......«0.;aeee 109.| 105; 107] 100/ 183, 65.) +107 
Roman Catholic............. 332°; 333! 346] 345/ 365 409°] 401 
Salvation Army..........+.- 5 2" 8 | 5 | 5 4 6 
JEMIBN, soos ne 939 | °° 248°] 2a | 238) 27Tr Soares 
Other... is, seve | ie es a 68 | “48 |} aye 
nn 

LGTAL yan ete tee | 8,248' | 8,645 | 8,826 | 8,565 9,370 10,305'| 8,8T1 

By Magistrates.............. | 3,256 | 3,189 | 3,524 3,354 4,143 4,629 | 4,111 
Toran MARRrages..... “11,504 | 11,834 | 112,350 “11,919 13,518 (14,934 12,922 
—— ns ——aes eS eee 
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(ii) PROPORTION OF MARRIAGES OF PRINCIPAL (DENOMINATIONS— 
EUROPEANS, 1915 TO 1921. 
































PERCENTAGE ‘OF /MARRTAGES. 
REtLIGIous DENOMINATION. | Tay RS bs ala or) PT ee ee 
1915. |/1916. 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | .4921. 
| Se PO aie a 
Dutch Reformed............. 36-42 | 40-65 40-93 | 42-11 | 40-57 | 38-72 36-00 
Other Dutch Churches....... 4°65 | 4-90 | 5:16! 3-78 | 3-29! 2-43 |. 2-99 
English Ohurch.............. 13-18 | 11-59 1020 10-13 | 10:20 11-89 11-93 
WROUEC VOR PR christie $, acne = '8 ete 6-08 | 527 65416 / 5-22 | 4°94 5-12 | ‘5/64 
Drespyterma. .. oss... . se. B14 | 2-55 2:89 | 2-40 | 2487 | 2-94 | 2-93 
Roman Catholic............. 2489 | 2481) BBO! 2-00 | B97) “2-74 | 3-11 
TM se ok ae 28 | 209 1595) 2-00) 200 1-04) 1-83 
Other Denominations........ a | 8-19 2-87 | 3-34] Bary | 3-22 | 3-7 
ay ft | vit? "es Yh gs ee 
| | | 
Tora Denominations... | 71:70 | 73-05 71-46 | 71-88 | 69234 69-00. 68-9 
By Magistrates.............. 28-80 | 26-95 | 28-54 28-12 | 30-66 31-00 | 31-81 
100-00 |100-00 100+00 100-00 100-00 100-06 100-00 
| ees | ee ee ee | ee { = 
| | { | | 


The foregoing table shows that the tendency for persons to be married béfore a 
Magistrate in preference to a marriage by a religious ceremony ts mereasing, and reached 
the percentage of 28:30 in 1915, falling to 26°95 per cent. m 1916, and rising 
in T921 ‘to 31-81 per cent., being the highest percentage recorded. This high percentage 
for the Union is mainly due to the large proportion of civil marriages in the Transvaal, 
where 45-8 per cent. of the total marriages in the year 1920 were ‘solemnized by Magis- 
trates, while only 17-3 per cent. of the total marriages in the Orange Free State were civil 
marriages. The proportion of civil marriages to the total marriages registered during the 
year 1919 in the Union was 30-7 per cent.; in New Zealand, 18-9 per cent. ; aud ‘in ‘the 
Commonwealth of Australia, only 4-6 per cent. 


10. ‘Marriages by Banns.or Licence.—The subjoined table gives particulars from 1912 
of the number of persons in each Province and in the Union who were married respectively 
after the publication of banns or by licence :— 


NUMBER OF EUROPEANS MARRIED BY BANNS AND LICENCE— 
UNION, 1912 FO 1921. 
































| | ? ORANGE UNG 
CAPE OF Natar. | TRANSVAAL. FREE a 

| GOOD HOPE. | Spare | { 
YEAR. | } No: Per cent. 

+ Banns. L’ce Banos. | ‘Bice. | Banns.; L’ce. Banns. Lice. Baans.'| L’ee. | Banns.'| Lee. 

! 4 | Lee | SO ae | | Bs. r 

| | | | | | 
1912. | 4,800] 551 627] 434! 3,740] 780 | 1,557 72 |10,724 | 1,837 |/85+38 114-62 
1913. | * 577 be98S | -3,49%,| 831-| 1882) 194.) — ov — = 
1914, 3,700 995 545 | 9350 | 3,037 897 ; 1,144 88 | 8,426 | 2,330 | 78-34 | 31-66 
1915. | 3,645 1,255 568 | 409 | 3,313 | 1,020 1,186 | 108 | 8,712 | 2,792 |'75-73 | 24-27 
1916. | 3,858 11,047 560 | 360 | 3,431 |1,016 1,420 | 142 9,269: | °2.565. | (78337 (“27 $67 
1917 3,896 1,086 549 440 | 3,655 {1,162 | 1,422 140 9,522 | 2,828 77 “10 | 22 -96 
1918. | 3,732 1,108; 557 486 | 3.238 |1,260 | 1,884 154 | 8,911 | 3,008 | 66-24 |.33--76 
1919. 4,180 1,657 571 510 | 3,462 | 1,465 | 1,436 | 232 | 9,649 | 3,864 , 71-41 | 28-59 
1920. | 4,530 1,801 704 650 ,643 {1,789 1,637 275 | 10,414 ; 4,520 | 69-73 | 30-27 
1921. | 4,004 1,360} 665 27011582 | 1,481 | 229.) 9,120 | 3;802-1°70-58 | 29-42 





* Particulars not available. 
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11. Conjugal Condition of Persons Married.—-Table (i) hereunder gives for a period of 
years particulars as to the conjugal condition of white and coloured persons married in the 
Union. Table (ii) gives similar particulars in respect of each Province for the year 1921 :— 


(i) RELATIVE CONJUGAL CONDITION OF PERSONS MARRIED—UNION, 1915 TO 
19 








ia ee Sig Ort 4 7 5 a. 5 Se, ate ole Mer As: 
1919. | 1920. | 1921. 





ConsuGAL Conprrron, 1915. , 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 
| | 
EUROPEANS. 











} 
Spinsters..:.. 2's — 9,800 | 10,171 10,499 | | 10, 075 F 10, 595 11,548 © 10, 167 
Bachelors to< Widows......... 451 | 430 406 4.56 | 722 879 | 721 
_Divorced........ 165 | 137 ; «169 | 176 | 233| 284s suena 
( Spinsters........ 617 | 605 691 | 646 1,004 1,079 880 
Widowers ea piidaye yaya 3 292; 313 362 317 604, 700 505 
Divorced... s.+ 31 + 31 | 35 | 35 | 49 734 58 
Spinsters........ 103 | 99 |. 125 |. 161 |} SiSs eee 195 
Divorced to ~ Widows........ <4 19 | 22 | 30 33 | 56) 85 73 
Divorced, e563 23 | 25 | 29 24 | 61) 58 | 70 
Previously married de facto.... 3 | Brit 4 6 | 6 8 | 6 
SL OTA Lew. cn 4 eee acts 11,504 | 11,834 12,350 | 11,919 | 13,513! 14,934 | 12, 922 


| ; 
ee on —— eee 











Non—EUROPEANS. 


(Spinsters........ 9,310 | 10,928 10,967 9,881 11,683) 11,810 | 10,795 





Bachelors to. Widows......... |, (2644) 265 “anh v44| 351 399 | 402 
Divorced. <..2<«. 18 29 34 | 12 23, 17 ) 8 
SDPINSLETS. inctaie sip 718 819 876 | 757 1,492) 1,583 | 1,381 
Widowers to< Widows......... 229 253 269 | 255 532, 527 | 492 
Divorced.,...... : 8 8 7 13 21 | 9 
( Spinsters........ | 27 30 35 | 36 58, 60 | 33 
Divorced to < Widows......... 5 5 22 vet 4) 4 9 
DIVOLCOD, «iv essins (oo —- > — 5 9 4 1 

Previously married de facto or | | ) 
by Native Custom......... 548 641 ,. 662.) . 721 829) 880 817 
| ee 
TOPAU SS cesta vera Gatctes 11,126 | 12,978 | 13, 183 | eo 925 | i4, 994 15,305 13,947 


























(ii) CONJUGAL CONDITION OF PERSONS MARRIED, PROVINCES, 1921. 





Cape | | ' Orange | 














CONJUGAL CONDITION. of Good ; Natal. | Transvaal. Free | Union. 
Hope. | State. | 
EUROPEANS. 
| } 
(Spinsters........ | 4,364 1,040 3,683 | 1,080 |10,167 
Bachelors to< Widows......... 272 | 59 292 98 br Aves 
Divorced; - 2+ ) 53 41 145 | 8 247 
Spinsters.i5'. 5 393 i 292 118 880 
Widowers to< Widows......... 186 19 214 86 ia eRe 
Divorced. .....4:8 13 8 32 5 ) 58 
Spinsters........ 55 | 28 | RIO il | 195 
Divorced to < Widows........ : 15 13 42 3 | 73 
Divorceds.2.4, 5% | 4 1] ) 51 1 : 70 
Previously married de facto.... | 6 i | Gee | — | 6 
1 | } 
} = ae 1 it 
DOUALA ve BOTs | 6,364 | 1,296 4,852 | 1,410 iar 
| = h Scene = = KD 
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(ii) CONJUGAL CONDITION OF PERSONS MARRIED—PROVINCES, 1921— 


continued. 











Cape | : 
CONJUGAL CONDITION. of Good | Natal. Transvaal. Free Union. 
Hope. | State. 


Non- Ec Rorreans., 





Spinsters........ bo 6,582 "t= 92.098 | 22.1738 

















| 
| 1,002 10,795 
Bachelors to< Widows......... 272 43 | 64 | 23 402 
Divoreed: 25:25.) | 4 | ae oa} 1 8 
Spinsters........ | 895 183 | 175 | 128 1,381 
Widowers to< Widows......... 380 41 50 | 21 | 492 
Divorced:....... 5 | a 2, — 9 
Spinsters........ | 1% 6 a 1 33 
Divorced to < Widows......... | 5 1 Fay 2 9 
Drvorced 2.5.5. | | — —_ — | 1 

Previously married de facto or — | 
by’ Native Custom......... 639 3 ea | 175 | 817 

Saami ems. elt fae Sarl ce, 4 ae 

POT ALe «+ oie Le td ae 7,801 2,318 2,475 1,353 | 13,947 


| 


12. Ages and Conjugal Condition of Persons Married.—Table (i) hereunder gives par- 
ticulars as to the ages and conjugal condition of Europeans married in the Union in 1921. 
Table (ii) gives the same particulars with respect to non-Huropeans, The terms “ Full 
age’ and ‘“‘ Minor ” indicate that the information as to age was so recorded in the marriage 
register. The marriage laws of Natal and the Orange Free State permit the use of such 
terms, but, this notwithstanding, endeavour 's being made to obtain the actual age in every 
case. Table (iii) gives particulars as to the relative ages of Europeans married in the 
Union during 1921. Table (iv) gives the numbers and percentages at each age period 
of Bridegrooms and Brides who married during a period of years. It will be observed 
that the ages at which men most commonly marry was between twenty-five and twenty-nine 
years throughout the whole period, while that for Brides remained constant at from twenty 
to twenty-four years. 

(i) AGES AND CONJUGAL CONDITION OF EUROPEANS MARRIED, 1921. 







































































BRIDEGROOMS. BRIDES. 
7 as > ae nae ili) oh oo i ] ricer 
LS sae A be at | : Pi ear 14 2 
oo L & 2 % 223 ga: et ee hee, 
D sy il ¥ OCS] : » > ea ele Ss, a 
H a Oe hs ce I Ce a! DQ © a eS s§ 
Meo tee es.) 8S Poko ise peat | ie 
xq Se | A lessi «4 et leh OA tae bet 
+ ct oa Bus 5 3 Tas age a | > a | | asi eva 
13 years —— = = a say = a a 
EMTS AN Sih les ss a oe a Be Ny ee os ~ 
NAMES oo 5, — |— ~— = — —~— |—}-j,- =. 
HOHMENEE Doce ss 2 a. — ae a — 325 — — == 325 
rf SCy Jane cae 3 | 3 685 — | 1; — 686 
UNO AG eae 20 | H 20 | 875 2 a 877 
MOMs tsN.6 sce3 +4 One — = 74 | 793 2 | 3 Te 798 
20 5 (OCeae 156 = _— 1 157 834 6 | J s 841 
rAd ie or 3,031 10 3 1 3,045 4,171 84 | 49 —- 4,304 
DOT GOME ey ets cs sss 4,457 101 30 — 4,591 2,415 275 90 oe 2,780 
30-34 5 Sao ieee 1,958 ; 193 | 75 ! 2,227 | 689 290 94 — 1,073 
S5s3D Wate sales + 0s 773 2200 as © =e 1,069 | 259 PAN MG — 547 
AU ROS ok ence 351 224 | 50 L 626 112 136 | 30 — 283 
£40 es. oc. + is 206 222.) 39 { 468 | 43 115 | 24 — 182 
DOS Sass pisces 2» 57 162 | 30 — 249 24 71 | 6 [| = 101 
Gears ene Sse 24 110 | 15 l 150 6 46 | 4 = 56 
BORE Ss. o.cs G pe gases 9 [ta 101 4; 31/.— | — 35 
CME ofl l'sy<'6 sat 1 3 57 | 6 = 66 = 14) eo a 14 
Oe ae Fede 31 | 2 3; — |= 5 
75 years and over.. — 30 1 ~- 31 | 1 Li Ges aes) 2 
PMU AQO.s 66s cess 12 1 | 1) — 14 10 2 | 1; — 13 
Unspecified........ — — a oles Lo — |= _ — 
a ae 11,186 | 1,442 | 338 | 6 | 12,922 | 11,248 |1,299| 375] — | 12,992 
— SS ——S AES Sa ————. == | ios 
i 
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(ii) AGES AND: CONJUGAL CONDITION OF NON-EUROPEANS' - 
MARRIED, 1921. 













































































BRIDEGROOMS. ' BRIDES. 
: : | | | 
AGEs. g do |) eerie gi . | ee 
S v a | Soo] : KG QD | Sra. : 
S 5 > |e2R| g 5 é f ses! g 
3 2 | Bibes -& £ a spo ngfepeat gs = | 
2 = mm | mS | = & aa =| MS pa 
a — a | sass! el ae a was. 
| | ae 
LG years and under 1 — = 7 Lut 64 | DB pelea 2 | 67 
ee CE Bj \- 2 | 152 Ls _- 5 157 
TEAR Sen 7} — — 1 18 | 512 Qo. ro] 5 519 
SO altace es 40 | — - 1 | 41} 749 | 1) —  HOws |) ages 
20 149) — | — 5] 154] .1,286:| “sees 32 | 1,320 
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(iv) AGE AT MARRIAGE OF EUROPEANS. NUMBER AND ‘PROPORTION 
‘PER CENT., 1817 TO 1921. 
| NUMBER. “PERCENTAGE. 

AGES es 7 : | a | Se Fi 
|,1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. |.1917. | 1918. | 1919. 1920. | 1921 
| | | . | | { 
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13. Marriages of Minors.—The number of marriages of minors in the Union during a 
series of years and the proportion per cent. of that number to the total number of marriages 
are given below. On comparison with figures for the United Kingdom and various British 
Dominions, the percentage of bridegrooms under twenty-one years is slightly lower in the 
Union, but, on the other hand, the percentage of brides who marry under that age is 
higher. In the United Kingdom the percentage in 1915 was—grooms 3-89 per cent., 
brides 14-42 per cent.; in New Zealand—grooms 2-08 per cent., brides 15-07 per cent. ; 
in Tasmania—grooms 3-37 per cent., brides 22-94 per cent.; in New South Wales— 
grooms 4°14 per cent., brides 21-53 per cent.; and in the Commonwealth of Australia 
—grooms 3-52 per cent., brides 19-02 per cent. 


MARRIAGES OF MINORS—EUROPEANS, 1912 TO 1921. 





PERCENTAGE OF 


























BRIDEGROOMS. | BRIDES. | Mason 

YEAR. / | 

| : | 
| Adults, | Minors, Adults, Minors, se | Sader 

| | | | 
PIOTS. |. cece ee | 7,014 196 | 4,648 2,562 2-72 35 -53 
i} ae aes, | eel 355 8,160 3,916 2-94 32 -43 
TOLLE Vales te 10,498 258 7,441 3,315 | 2-39 30 -82 
ROLGY once coe 11,283 | 221 8,121 3,383 1 -92 29 -41 
COL ae ie Gen oe 11,568 266 8,313 3,521 2 -25 29 -75 
POUT E hy 12,077 | 273 | 8,628 3,722 2-21 30 -14 
OIG Me ee 11,675 | 244 8,521 3,398 | 2-05 28-50 
IDI ieee ee ee 13,280 233 | 9,929 3,584 | 1-72 26:52 
POR ome bee | 14,668 © 266 «=| 11,182 3,802 | 1:78 | “26546 
gs 1 a aba | 12668 | 254 9,395 3,527 1:97 | 27-29 








* Union, excluding Cape Province for 1912. Figures not available. 


14. Mark Signatures at Miarriage.—Particulars are given below of the number of 
Europeans married in the Union and each Province during a series of years who signed 
at marriage by mark only and the percentage of such number to the total number married :— 


NUMBER OF MARK SIGNATURES AT MARRIAGE—EUROPEANS, 
1913 TO 1921. 
RS T= EE ; is Soe 


1915. | 1916. | 1917. 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. 


| | | | | (|) 








PROVINCE | 
AND | 1913. 
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1914. 











(i) PROVINCES.—SIGNATURES BY MARK. 





















































Cape of Good | | | | 
Hope. 3k fess | 84 62 79 65 84 72 79 70 68 
IN AGAL ici is sire 4 4 6 3 5 6 6 6 23 
Transvaal....... 30 36 25 ily 48 44 28 | 13 36 
OrangeFreeState | 5 rf 4 | 12 3 16 LE 12 9 

ie | .5 ie; dead | ca 
UNION...... 123 109 114 yey: 2 150 138 124 | 101 | 136 
| : : mm ——— ~~ —— —— an (seep eens 
(ii) SEXES.—SIGNATURES BY MARK 

é | ory | | 

| | | 
Husband only.. | 62 44 60 30 | 67 | 65 | 53 |) 6aQcee 
Wife only....... 45 48 44 40 00G 2. 53. B08 Er be ae | 54 
Both parties.... 16 17 10 1ST Payee sO Mh oP ee 13) ee | 24 
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CHAPTER V. 
PUBLIC HEALTH AND HOSPITALS. 
§ 1. Public Health.* 


1. Public Health prior to the Gonstitution of the Union.— Except in regard to epidemics 
{mainly of smallpox) the early records contain little information about public health. 
This is to be expected in a country with a sparse and largely pastoral population. It is 
only when population increases, and especially as a consequence of its aggregation into 
towns and villages, that matters of public health assume greater importance and attract 
increased attention from the writers of the time. 

Shortly after the landing of Van Riebeek and his companions in 1652 a hospital was 
established on the shores of Table Bay. In 1699 it is recorded that a new hospital was 
completed at Cape Town, and “ the sick moved into it from the old building on the beach.” 
This hospital did duty until 1772, when a new one, accommodating 1,450 patients, was 
erected on the site which subsequently became known as Caledon Square. This hospital 
was replaced in 1817 by an institution named later the Old Somerset Hospital, the buildings 
in Caledon Square being thereafter converted into military barracks. 

Responsibility for dealing with outbreaks of infectious disease and other health 
matters at first rested with the Government, the duties being carried out by the district 
surgeons in addition to their medical and medico-legal duties. In 1836, the year of the 
Great Trek from the Cape, an Ordinance was passed authorizing the establishment of 
municipalities. These bodies, and later, in the Cape, the Divisional Councils (established 
in 1885, but not vested with public health powers until 1897), largely took over the care 
of the public health within their areas. The duties continued, however, to be done either 
by the district surgeons or by other local medical practitioners. Whole-time medica! 

. officers of health were subsequently appointed by the larger local authorities as follows :-— 
Johannesburg, 1897; Kimberley, 1898; Bloemfontein, 1901; Cape Town, 1902; 
Pretoria, 1902; Durban, 1903; East London, 1913. 

From the establishment of an administration at the Cape, health matters on vessels 
entering the port and at the ports themselves were dealt with by the Government through 
its district surgeons, and later—in the cases of the larger ports—by special port health 
officers. The first Quarantine Law was passed in Natal in 1858, and between that date 
and 1899 eight amending Quarantine Laws were enacted. 

In 1883, following a severe epidemic of smallpox, the Cape Parliament passed a Public 
Health Act dealing with infectious disease, vaccination, quarantine, and disinfection. This 
‘was supplemented by an amending Act in 1897, which provided for the appointment of 

a Medical Officer of Health for the Colony, and contained important provisions regarding 
water supply, drainage, housing, and sanitation. 

In Natal a Public Health Act dealing with infectious disease and sanitation was passed 
in 1901, and a Vaccination Act in 1906. In the Transvaal a Law relating to infectious and 
contagious diseases and vaccination was passed in 1895. In the Orange Free State a Law 
was passed in 1899 dealing with plague and other infectious diseases, “and another dealing 
with contagious diseases. A Vaccination Ordinance was passed in 1903; but its application 
‘was postponed, and in 1909 it was amended in material respects. A comprehensive Public 
Healih Act was passed by the Orange River Colony Parliament in 1907, but its adoption 
‘was discretionary and few local authorities availed themselves of the privilege. 

Whole-time Government health officers were first appointed for the Cape in 1892 ; for 
the ‘Transvaal in 1900; and for Natal and the Orange River Colony in 1901. About the 
same dates Public Health and Bacteriological Laboratories were established in Cape Town, 
Durban, Pretoria (transferred to Johannesburg in 1904), and Bloemfontein. The Government 
health officers acted mainly or entirely as advisers and inspectors, the administration of 
public health being carried out by a Government Department, usually that of the Colonial 
Secretary, which also dealt with local government and other matters. 

In 1906 a Conference of Government health officers of the Cape, Natal, Transvaal, 
Orange River Colony, Southern Rhodesia, Basutoland, and the Bechuanaland Protectorate 
was held in Cape Town, and made important recommendations which were submitted to 
the several Governments concerned. 





2. History of Health Administration from 1910. South Africa Act, 1909, assigned 
40 the Provincial Councils the administration of all Local Government matters and of 








* Contribated by Dr. J. Alexander Mitchell, Secretary for Public Health and Chief Health Officer. — 
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hospitals and charitable institutions; also of elementary education, which has since been 
interpreted as including school medical inspection and |.ygiene. Public health is not 
mentioned in the Act (indeed it does not appear to have been mentioned during the 
discussions at the Convention), but was considered to have been a matter under the control 
of the Union Government. After the constitution of the Union, administration was carried 
on by the Department of the Interior, with an Advisory Medical Officer of Health for the 
Union at Pretoria, and three Assistant Health Officers, with headquarters at Cape Town, 
Durban, and Bloemfontein respectively. 

Short amending Public Health Bills were introduced in the Union Parliament in 1911 
and 1912, but were not proceeded with. On Ist December, 1917, following a Conference 
of Government [ealth officers held at Cape Town in May preceding, a separate sub- 
Department of Public Health in the Department of the Interior was constituted, under the 
direction of the Medical Officer of Health for the Union. 


A comprehensive consolidating and amending Public Health Bill, designed to replace the’ 


existing public health legislation of the several Provinces, was drafted in 1913; this draft. 
Bill was published and distributed to local authorities for their information and criticism 
in the following year, but owing to the War and other circumstances it was not proceeded 
with. Meanwhile, owing to the indefiniteness of the South Africa Act regarding public 
health and cognate matters, the Administrations of the several Provinces had proceeded 
on lines which were in certain respects divergent, so that a full discussion by alk parties 
concerned had become highly desirable. A conference, comprising the Administrators 
of the several Provinces, representatives of the Government, the Provincial Municipal 
Associations and Divisional Councils, and other bodies concerned, was accordingly convened 
by the Minister of the Interior and met at Bloemfontein in September, 1918, under the 
chairmanship of the Minister, Sir Thomas Watt. The conference discussed most of the 
important questions at issue, and unanimously passed a series of resolutions regarding 
general policy and the respective spheres of the Government and the Provincial Adminis- 
trations. 


Subsequently the draft Bill was revised so as to embody or harmonize with these ~ 


resolutions. The Bill, so revised, was introduced in January, 1919; and was, with certain 
amendments, passed by Parliament, receiving assent of His Excellency the Governor-General 
on 20th June, 1919. Sections two to five of the Act, relating to the establishment of a 
Department of Public Health with separate portfolio, the functions and duties of the 
Department, the establishment of a Council of Public Health, and the appointment and 
duties of officers of the Department, were proclaimed in force on Ist July, 1919. Gazctie 
Notices were simultaneously published notifying the appointment of the Honourable Sir 
Thomas Watt, K.C.M.G., as Minister of Public Health, and the establishment of a Depari- 
ment of Public Health to administer all matters relating to public health, aduiteration 
of food or drugs, district surgeons, medical councils and pharmacy boards. The remainder 
of the Act came into force on Ist January, 1920. Matters relating to leper institutions, and 
to menta! hospitals and mental diseases continue under the administration of the Depart- 
ment of the [mterior. 

in accordance with the provisions of the Act, an advisory Council of Public Health has 


been established, consisting of the Minister as chairman, the Chief Heaith Cfiicer ex officio,. 


four medical practitioners (of whom two must have special knowledge or experience of 
public health or medical research), and three non-medical members. 


3. History and Prevalence of certain Diseases in the Union.—Particulars are given. 
hereunder as to the occurrence of certain diseases in the Union, and the history of past. 
occurrences. 


(i) Acute Poliomyelitis (Infantile Paralysis).—Occasional sporadic cases occur throughout 
the Union; but in 1918 there were considerable outbreaks in Johannesburg and Pretoria. 
{n Johannesburg 145 cases with 24 deaths occurred, whilst 17 cases with 2 deaths occurred. 
in Pretoria. 


(ii) Ankylostomiasis or Hookworm Disease.—First discovered in South Africa in 1896 
in native labourers on one of the De Beers mines, Kimberley. In 1905 the parasite was 
identified in the faeces of a coolie from India, employed on a sugar estate at Tongaat, Natal. 
Following on this discovery, investigations showed that the disease was seriously prevalent 
among the imported indentured Indians on the sugar estates along the coastal belt of Natal 
and Zululand, and was causing considerable mortality amongst them, that a high percentage 
(85 per cent. in the case of several shiploads) of coolies brought to Natal by the Indian 


Immigration Board harboured the parasite on arrival, and that an appreciable proportion ° 


of South African natives working, or who had been working, on the sugar estates in contact 
with Indians, had been infected. ale 

Energetic steps to deal with the disease were promptly taken by the Natal Health 
Department and the Indian immigration authorities. Measures were instituted to prevent 
the further inflow of infection by excluding or treating infected coolies from India, and to 
determine the extent of the infection in coolies and natives on the sugar estates and else- 
where. Arrangements were made for effectively treating all known cases. Special forms. 
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of latrine were devised, and their use enforced in infected localities, and other measures were 
taken to prevent spread and to eradicate the diseasé. The story of this campaign constitutes 
one of the most striking chapters in the sanitary history of South Africa. Within a few 
years, the prevalence of the disease had been greatly reduced and the mortality practically 
ended. With the continued improvement of sanitary conditions on the sugar estates, and 
the discontinuance of the importation of indentured Indians, the disease, if not entirely 
non-existent, is now relatively unimportant in Natal and Zululand. 

In 1906 it was found that a large percentage of native labourers on the mines of the 
Rand—imported from Mozambique, Nyasaland, and British Central Africa—harboured the 
hookworm. Investigation showed that the cases had been infected on arrival on the Rand, 
and that, owing mainly to the acid waters on most of the gold mines and the dryness of 
others, the infection had very little tendency to spread. The risks have since been further 
reduced by the systematic search for and treatment of cases, and the improvement of mine 
sanitation. 

With the exceptions mentioned, the Union is in the position of being practically free 
from this disease. 


(iti) Cholera.—In 1888 the Quathlamba, with immigrants from Indian ports, arrived 
at Durban, and reported having had 27 cases of cholera with 9 deaths during the voyage, 
among the Indians on board. She was refused pratique, but this was subsequently given 
when it was ascertained that the disease had died out. 

In 1880 the Congella, with some 400 Indians on board, arrived at Durban from Madras, 
and reported 9'deaths from “acute diarrhoea”’ (attributed to fish-poisoning) during the 
voyage; five persons were still sick. The sick were landed for isolation at the General 
Hospital, one of them dying before reaching the shore; another died on the following day. 
The 400 immigrants were janded and removed to a depot on shore, where five of them were 
on the following day taken suddenly ill with vomiting and purging; one of them died on 
the same day and another on the day following. The remainder of the immigrants were 
then removed to the quarantine station on the Bluff. No further spread of the disease 
occurred. The outbreak and the circumstances attending the arrival of the vessel were 
investigated by a Committee of Inquiry, comprising the Magistrate, the Chairman of the 
Harbour Board, the Senior Medical Officer of the Imperial troops in Natal, and the Port 
Health Officer. This Committee reported that they had no doubt that the disease was 
Asiatic cholera. 

No other outbreaks of the disease in the Union are recorded. 


(iv) Diphtheria.—This disease occurs throughout the Union—mosily in sporadic cases 
and during the colder months. Serious outbreaks are rare. 


{v) Dysentery.—This disease is not prevalent in any part of the Union, but in some 
places bacterial dysentery of mild type is not uncommon during the summer months. 
Amoebic dysentery is comparatively rare. 

(vi) Enteric ‘or Typhoid Fever.—This was formerly very prevalent. With the improve- 
ment of water supplies and general sanitation prior to the Anglo-Boer War its prevalence 
had considerably decreased, but during that war serious mortality from this discase occurred 
among the troops, and concurrently there was a great increase of .prevalence among the 
«civil population. 

Serious outbreaks are uncommon, the disease chiefly occurring sporadically in the 
targer centres and in certain rural areas where the water supplies are specially exposed 
to pollution. In recent years the number of notifications has been about 4,000 to 5,000 
annually. 

(vii) Mpidemic Cerebro-Spinal Meningitis occurs sporadically, chiefly amongst Indians 
in Natal and natives.on the Rand mines. No serious prevalence of the disease has occurred. 
During the recent War considerable numbers of cases amongst troops on board military 
transports were dealt with at the ports. 

(vili) Influenza.—An epidemic occurred in South Africa in 1890, during the pandemic 
prevalence of the disease throughout the world. The epidemic began at the Ports, the 
infection having apparently been introduced by passengers from Europe. The disease 
was of mild type, and the mortality trifling. 

During the last quarter of 1918, and concurrently with the further world-wide pandemic, 
a devastating wave of the disease swept through South Africa. The infection was introduced 
by sea—first at Durban via the East Coast, and a little later at Cape Town by vessels irom 
the West Coast and Europe. On this occasion the disease developed great virulence, witha 
frequent tendency to pneumonia and other complications, and the mortality was high. 
Cape Town, Kimberley, Bloemfontein, and indeed most of the larger centres, suffered very 
heavily. 

Up to the end of November, 1918, a total of 2,616,805 cases (454,653 Huropean .and 

2,162,152 coloured and native) were reported, with 139,471 deaths (11,726 European and 
427, 745 coloured and native). 

(ix) Leprosy.—This disease existed among the Hottentots of the Cape before mie 

arrival of Kuropeans. The earliest record of “the disease being recognized in Europeans 
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occurs in 1756. Theal, in his “‘ History of South Africa,” states: “‘ The coloured races of 
South Africa, though singularly free from disease, were subject to one of the most dreadful 
maladies with which mankind is afflicted. There are no means of ascertaining the ravages 
made by leprosy among the Hottentots, but it is tolerably certain that though they were 
acquainted with the disease, the number of individuals affected was very small. It is not. 
once named in the early records, and it is only from tradition that it is known to have 
existed among these people before their intercourse with strangers. Whether the Bushmen: 
were liable to be attacked by it is uncertain. Among the Bantu tribes it was by no means 
rare, and the slaves of all nationalities who were brought into the colony were subject to if. 
{t was now proved that Europeans also were liable to its attacks. Some cases having been 
suspected, in May, 1756, a Commission of medical men was appointed, who examined the 
sufferers, and reported that one man, who had been eighteen years ill, was afflicted with 
leprosy, that his eldest daughter was showing symptoms, and that another man, who had 
been nine years ill, was suffering from the same disease. The Government recommended 
isolation of the sufferers, but did nothing more.” 

A leper asylum was established by the Government of the Cape at Hemel-en-Aarde, 
in the Caledon District, in 1818. The early records of this institution are scanty, but in 
1823, when a Moravian missionary from Genadendal was appointed to administer it, there 
were 104 inmates, with some 50 healthy persons—wives and children of the patients. These 
healthy persons were removed from the institution later in the same year, on the orders 
of the famous Dr. Barry, who was for a time in medical charge. Subsequently the inmates 
averaged about 100, and the deaths 22, annually. Altogether about 400 lepers died at 
Hemel-en-Aarde. The asylum was closed in 1845, and the patients transferred to Robben 
{sland in Table Bay, where a new asylum was established, and has been continued since. 

A leper asylum for natives was established at Emjanyana in the Engcobo District 
of the Transkei in 1892. At first the inmates were accommodated in huts of the ordinary 
kaffir type, and the sexes mixed freely. In 1896 the huts were demolished and separate 
compounds, about a mile apart, were established for male and female patients. During 
the fourteen years 1897-1910, the admissions numbered 1,079 males and 717 females, and: 
the deaths 587 males and 339 females. 

In the Transvaal, a leper asylum existed at Daspoort, Pretoria, from about 1880. 
There was another asylum, for natives only, at Pankop, near Pienaars River. In 1898 a. 
third asylum was established at Rietfontein, near Johannesburg. 

In 1899 a new asylum was established at West Fort, Pretoria, and during the three 
following years the patients at Daspoort, Rietfontein, and Pankop were removed there, 
and the old asylums closed. 

Up to 1909 leper patients from the Free State were accommodated at Robben Island, 
but in that year a new asylum was completed at Sydenham, near Bloemfontein, and the 
Free State patients were removed there. The Sydenham asylum was closed in 1912, the 
patients having been removed to the Pretoria asylum. 

Further leper asylums have since been established—at Amatikulu, Zfluland, in 1903, 
at Bochem, northern Transvaal, in 1914, and at Mkambati, in Pondoland, in 1922. 

The number of Jepers in the Union for a series of years is given in Section 5 of this 
chapter. The disease occurs in sporadic cases, or in small family or local groups, all over 
the Union, but is especially common in the Transkeian Territories. It is estimated that 
the unsegregated lepers in the Union—most of them natives—considerably exceed 1,000. 


(x) Malaria.—Malaria is endemic in the river valleys and coastal belt of Zululand, 
and in the river valleys and the low veld of the northern and eastern Transvaal. In some- 
of these areas cases of blackwater fever also occasionally occur. At intervals of several 
years, under favourable conditions of season and rainfall, malaria becomes epidemic over 
wider areas, sometimes involving the whole coastal belt of Natal, or the greater part of the- 
Transvaal (all except the high veld), or the river valleys of the northern part of the Cape 
Province. The last serious prevalence of this nature occurred in 1909, but there have been 
smaller prevalences since, especially in 1913, 1914, and 1920. With settlement by Europeans, 
increase of cultivation and drainage, the areas in which the disease is endemic are gradually 
decreasing. A malaria survey of the Union has recently been carried out by the Department. 
of Public Health, and a map has been published showing the results. 


(xi) Malta Fever.—Twenty or thirty years ago a form of fever called “ Kimberley 
fever’ was of frequent occurrence in the diamond fields and neighbouring parts of the 
Cape Province, and subsequently, with the development of goat-farming, the disease spread 
to many other districts. In 1902, following on the discoveries of Sir David Bruce in Malta,. 
the disease was proved by clinical and bacteriological investigation to be Malta, Mediter- 
ranean, or undulant fever. Although there has been no considerable prevalence of the 
disease for many years past, sporadic cases occur from time to time in all districts of the 
Union where goat-farming is carried on. In recent years the notifications have been less 
than 100 annually, but doubtless many cases escape recognition or notification. 


(xii) Measles.—This disease has existed in South Africa from the earliest times. The 
natives and coloured people are highly susceptible to it, and the early epidemics caused 
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great mortality amongst them. One serious epidemic occurred in 1839. In recent years the 


disease has been almost invariably of a mild type. 


(xiii) Pellagra.—It is interesting to note that although mealies and mealie- wie) con- 
stitute the staple diet of a large propertion of the natives of South Africa, pellagra is almost 
unknown in the country. <A few suspected or probable cases have been reported in recent 
years. 


(xiv) Plague.—Plague was unknown in South Africa prior to 1899, when a small 
outbreak occurred at Delagoa Bay, with an extension to Middelburg, Transvaal. Infection 
was introduced from India. In the same year another small outbreak occurred at Mochudi, 
in Portuguese territory, near Lourenco Marques. During the Anglo-Boer War, large quan- 
tities of forage and other articles were imported for military purposes from plague-infected 
ports in South America and India, with the result that duri ing 1900 and succeeding years 
several introductions of the disease took place. 

The history of the disease in South Africa, apart from the small outbreaks already 
mentioned, is summarized in the following table :— 


SUMMARY OF OUTBREAKS OF PLAGUE IN THE UNION. 


(a) ae. Cobo ae To 1910. 




















rats’ (Arvieanthus pumilio). 


le \ 
Year Place | Cases. {| Deaths. , temarks, 
{ | 
—— Nek jae wey. pal 
| | No. | No 
1900 =| Transport Kilburn | 5 —* + Vessel brought cargo of forage from Rosario where 
{| at Cape Town | plague existed at the time. No rodent infection 
| found on board. *Captain died during voyage: cause 
of death possibly plague, but not definitely ascer- 
| tained. 
1900 | Izeli, King Wil- | 13 4 First case in native who returned sick from work in 
| liams Town ) military forage depot at Modder River. 
1901 Cape Peninsula, | 764 371 Disease began among rats at Docks, Cape Town. An 
to > Somerset West, | extensive epizootic and severe epidemic followed. 
1902); and Stellenbosch | | Cases mostly bubonic, but also considerable number of 
| pneumonic and some septicaemic cases. 
1901 MPAFOKING . . 4...0.0.06 2 | — Cases infected in Cape Town. 
POPE EEOVATI.«. 5... | if £ Infection from Cape Town. 
1901 ) | if Infected rats first found in forage from Buenos Ayres 
to Port Elizabeth... | 348 183 stacked at Docks. Hirst human case in a native who 
1905 J. | had been working with this forage. 
1901 | Uitenhage........ | Bae 3 Infection from Port Elizabeth. 
1901 Mossel Bay...... am 15 6 S| Infected rats first found in bonding store in Harbour 
| Ladismith (Cape). pa area. 
1903 | Grahamstown.... i 1 Infected at Port Elizabeth. 
1903 Graaff-Reinet.. | it 1 Extensive prevalence in rodents. 
19038 | {| Infected rats first found in Harbour area. Early cases 
poe | Hast London... 96 61 sf in natives working in same area. 
19 
19038 | 8.8. Nevassa at | 5 3 A coolie ship. Infection from Indian ports. Rats on 
Cape Lown | board infected. 
1903 King Williams | 44 22, Began among rodents at railway goods sheds. Infec- 
‘Town & Kei eas | tion doubtiess from East London. 
1903 | Queensiown...... 12 10 Cases all pneumonic. Associated plague in rodents. 
BLATT ayacticts, «<0 ve, > | 1 oa Plague prevalence in rats and mice, and also in “ veid 





Summary—1901 to 1905 inclusive : 
471, deaths 257; 


Asiatic cases—60, deaths 45. 
Outbreaks of the disease in rodents, without cases in man, occurred at Burghersdorp, 
Seymour, Thomas River, Riversdale, and Lady Grey Bridge (Huguenot). 








European. cases—-328, deaths 99; coloured cases— 
native cases—434, deaths 255 ; 


Chinese cases—14, deaths 9; other 


Total cases—l1, 307, deaths 665. 








(6) Nava. 
Year Place | Cases. Deaths. | Aemarks. 
Now i) SNo: 

1902 Durban. scores 201 | 145 Infection probably introduced with a cargo of forage by 
to Maritzburg....... 9 | 7 s.8. Kassala from Argentina. Hxtensive prevalence 
1903 Elsewherein Natal| 11 © £10 of the disease in rodents at Durban. Infected rodents 
' also found at Maritzburg. 

1904 Durban and 18 13 | In April, rats were noticed to be dying at the Point. 

Suburbs | Bacteriological examination proved death to be due 
to plague. Infected rats subsequently found in 
various places in the town. 
1905 Du “a hae and | 725 21 Probably continuation of 1904 outbreak. 
Suburbs | 
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Year. 


1903 


1904 


Year. 


1917 


1920 








Place. 


{ 

Cases. | Deaths. 
res ah cated BE ae 
i Ss diate 
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(c) TRANSVAAL. 


Remarks. 








No. No. 
' Johannesburg... —— — Nine cases, with seven deaths, occurred in which there 
was suspicion of plague, but B. peutis not found on 
_ bacteriological examinations. 
Johannesburg. ... 112 82 | Original source of infection not traced. Plague-infected 
) | rodents found in several localities. 
ermiston....... s- | 3 I 

Sakai? Mite 1 — | Infection from Johannesburg, directly or indirectly. 
enous ye 1 , ( 

Johannesburg... Lo 1 | Souree of infection not traced. 

| | 
(d) Unton (SINCE 1910). 
White. Coloured. | Total. 
Place. Paar nerer meagan «3K 7 Remarks. 
Cases.’ Deaths. Cases. Deaths, | Cases. Deaths. 
Durban and neigh- 24 1 30 25 32 26 A plague epizootic oc- 
bourhood | | curred amongst ro- 
} / dents at the Docks 
and in three or four 
| other localities. 

Midland Districts 2 2 33 29 So 31 
of Cape Province 

Do. do. 8 5 37 21 45° | * 26 

) | Orange Free State 7 3 30 20 37 23 
|  (Hoopstad, Win- 
burg, and Sene- | 
kal Districts) 

| Cape Province - oo 24 13 | 24 13 
| (Uitenhage Dis- 
trict) 

Transvaal (Pot- a oo 15 14 15 | 14 
chefstroom Dis- 
trict) 

| Orange Free State — o 29 21 29 21 | 
(Winburg and | | No infection in rodents 
Hoopstad Dis- : > or other animats dis- 
tricts) covered. 

Cape Province = -— 1 1 1 u 
(Tarka District) 

Cape Province — os 1 1 } 1 

(Glen Grey Dis- | 
trict) 
5 Orange Free State — _— 2 2 2 2 
' (Hoopstad Dis- 
| trict) | 
| fransvaal (Johan- = 2 3 oe a 20 2 
nesburg) 

Orange Free State i _ hit 4 12 4 
(Hoopstad and | 
Bothaville Dis- 
tricts) 

Orange Free State 7 4 Py ae ee BBs de) tlh Existence of enzootic 
(Hoopstad, plague in wild rodents 
Bothaville and — chiefly gerbilles, 
Kroonstad Dis- | multimammate mice 
tricts) | _ and madlaecothrix — 

_ established. This is 
a | | believed to have been 
| | the cause of the 
recurring outbreaks in 
thesa districts since 

| 1916. 

Cape Province ae ee 2 | py; 1 | Infection in wild ro- 
(Molteno Dis- | dents, chiefly ger- 
district) ) billes, established. 

| Orange Free State 1 — 4 | 3 | / 
(Kroonstad Dis- | | | 
trict, including © 9 toot 
Bothaville) | | } Rodent infection ealy 
Winburg District.. ae 1. irs 4 4 ' | (multimammate 
Vredefort Distwigkel —_ — en 7 oe! — | J} mice). 








ee 


At the ports and in the larger centres, rodents are systematically trappod and poisoned, 
and specimens are submitted each w ck for bacteriological examination. 


a 
we 
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(xv) Relapsing Fever.—The insect “carrier” of this disease, the tampan tick, is to 
be found in many parts of the Union, especially in Zululand, the Transvaal, and north- 
westerii part of the Cape Province. The disease occurs in Zululand, especially in the 
sandy coastal belt, and in parts of the Transvaal. It is probably of more frequent occurrence 
in tampan-infested localities than has hitherto been recognized. 


(xvi) Scarlet Fever.—This has been known in South Africa since the early days of 
European settlement, and outbreaks from time to time occur in the principal centres. 
‘Ordinarily the disease is of a mild type, but virulent outbreaks with a tendency to dangerous 
complications occasionally occur. A curious circumstance is that the native races are 
largely immune from the disease, whilst the susceptibility of the Cape Coloured and other 
classes of mixed European race is m«ch less than that of pure Europeans. 


(xvii) Scurvy and Beriberi.—Scurvy was formerly of frequent occurrence amongst 
natives employed on certain mines and diamond diggings, especially where samp or kiln- 
dried mealies formed their staple diet. In recent years, owing to improved dieting of the 
natives, it has been comparatively rare. 

Small outbreaks of a form ot beriberi have in the past occurred in certain institutions, 
such «s the Pretoria and Robben Island Mental Hospitals, but there have been none in 
recent years. Cases of beriberi are occasionally found on ships at the ports. 


(xviii) Sleeping Sickness.—This has hitherto been unknown in the Union, except for three 
or four “imported” cases, infected in other parts of Africa, Throughout the greater part of 
Zululand there is a species of tsetse fly (Glossina pallipides) which is associated with 
“nagana” in cattle. The parasite of this disease is very similar to—indeed, according to 
some authorities identical with—that of one variety of sleeping sickness (Trypanosomiasis 
rhodesiense). Up to the present, however, no case of sleeping sickness has been found 
in the “ fly” areas of Zululand where “ nagana’”’ is prevalent. 


(xix) Smallpox.—The first invasion of South Africa by smallpox occurred in 1713, 
when the infection was introduced by infected clothing from a vessel on which cases had 
occurred on the voyage from India, but which had recovered before reaching Table Bay. 
Clothing from the vessel was washed at the Dutch East India Company’s slave lodge, where, 
out of 570 slaves, nearly 200 died of the disease. The disease rapidly spread to the European 
population, and a widespread and very fatal epidemic resulted. The death-rate was especially 
high amongst the Hottentots, some of whom fled to the mountains, carrying the infection 
with them. In some instances these refugees were attacked and killed by their people, 
with the object of preventing the spread of the disease. It is recorded that the entire 
populations of many kraals died, and the very names of tribes for a great distance inland 
disappeared. 


A second outbreal: occurred in 1755, when the infection was introduced by vessels _ 
from Ceylon. The disease was of a very fatal type, and it is recorded that in Table Valley, 
during six months, 963 Europeans and 1,109 natives died of it. The epidemic spread far 
and wide, and caused great havoc among the Hottentots. A third outbreak occurred in 
1767, the disease being introduced by a Danish vessel from EKurope. Active precautions 
were taken, and the spread was limited. It had been noticed in the two previous outbreaks 
that the disease died out entirely when the hot weather set in; but in this outbreak it per- 
sisted, cases occurring up to April, 1769. Some 1,900 persons in all were attacked, of whom 
179 Europeans and 396 natives died. Further outbreaks, of a milder type, occurred in 
1807, 1812, 1839, and 1858. 


Another severe epidemic occurred in 1881 and 1882. Prior to its commencement the 
steamers “ Garonne” and the “ Drummond Castle”? had arrived at Cape Town with cases of 
smalipox on board, or having had smallpox during the voyage. Precautions were instituted, 
and the vessels sent to Saldanha Bay in quarantine; but by some means the infection 
had already been conveyed ashore. A devastating and very fatal epidemic followed. The 
large Malay population of Cape Town, who, on religious grounds, were “ conscientious 
objectors’ to vaccination, suffered most severely. The Public Health Act passed by the 
Cape Parliament in the following year made vaccination compulsory on all. Since then, 
although the disease has never been absent from some part or other of the Union, and 
although considerable local outbreaks have from time to time occurred, there has been no 
severe or widespread epidemic. These outbreaks have almost all been of a mild type, which 
has come to be known as “‘ amaas”’ or “‘‘kaffir-pox,” natives being principally aitected. In 
this type of the disease the skin symptoms are often fairly well marked, and conform to the 
classic descriptions of smallpox; but the initial and constitutional symptoms are generally 
mild, and the death-rate low—as a rule only about 2 per cent. to 5 per cent. Most of the 
fatalities occur in weak or badly nourished patients. A considerable prevalence of this type 
of the disease occurred in British Bechuanaland and in the northern and north-western 
parts of the Union in 1917, with small scattered outbreaks in various other parts. 

The modification in virulence of the disease is probably due in part to the fairly 
thorough vaccination of the population for several generations, similar mildness of type 
having been noted in recent years in European countries, even where the patients 
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themselves were unvaccinated. Climatic conditions have doubtless also played an 
important part. Smallpox is essentially a disease of cold or temperate climates, and in 
warmer countries is apt to spread during the cool season, and to tail off or disappear when 
the hot weather sets in. Vaccination is an effective remedy against the disease, and ont- 
breaks can always be limited and arrested by it. 


(xx) Z'uberculosis.—Very little information exists as to tuberculosis in South Africa 
up to about forty years ago. Prior to this, although doubtless the disease existed, it 
certainly was not common either amongst Europeans or Natives. References to its 
existence occur in the records of travellers and historians in 1781, 1796, 1798, and 1820. 
Moodie (1820-1830) says that the disease was uncommon among the Dutch and English, 
but frequent among Hottentots. He observes: ‘‘ The climate of the Cape is found beneficial 
to incipient consumption, but not in the more advanced stages of the malady.” Dr. 
Livingstone (1857) says: “‘ Pulmonary diseases, in comparison with European statistics, 
exhibit a remarkably low figure, as, amongst upwards of 1,000 observed cases, only 
three of confirmed tuberculosis occurred.” Writing in 1881, Hirsch says: ‘“ In Cape Colony 
phthisis is oftenest met with among Hottentots inhabiting the plains nearest the coast. 
in other classes of the population it is much rarer than in the East African Islands within 
the tropics, whilst in the interior plateaux of southern Africa it hardly occurs at all.” 

From about 1880 consumptive patients began to come out to South Africa from 
Europe. The majority of these proceeded to the towns and villages in the dry, elevated 
areas of the interior. Within the next two decades the infection was widely disseminated, 
and the disease had taken a firm hold on the coloured and native population, in which 
it found a virgin and congenial soil. In them it generally runs an acute course, and the 
percentage of recoveries, even under favourable conditions, is small. The disease is now 
widely prevalent amongst the coloured and native population, especially in the Cape 
Peninsula and south-western districts of the Cape Province, and in the other coastal towns 
of the Union. In some districts, however, it is becoming increasingly prevalent among the _ 
natives of the rural areas. The disease, generally speaking, is not prevalent in places with 
an altitude of over 3,000 feet. 

A Commission to investigate the history and prevalence of the disease, and to formulate 
measures for combating it, was appointed by the Government in 1912, and reported in 
1914. The War and other circumstances prevented the inauguration of any comprehensive 
scheme for dealing with the disease, but this is now being undertaken under the Public 
Health Act of 1919. Certain measures regarding dispensary treatment and the sanatorium 
treatment of suitable cases have, in recent years, been taken by several of the larger munici- 
palities. The Miners’ Phthisis Sanatorium at Springkell, near Johannesburg, is now being 
utilized to some extent for dealing with cases of ordinary tuberculosis ; a new sanatorium is 
being erected, jointly by the Government and the local authorities of the Cape Province, 
at Nelspoort, Beaufort West district. Although not uncommon in some places, the disease 
cannot be said to be prevalent amongst Europeans, and does not appear to be increasing 
among them. Under the Immigrants Regulation Act, 1913 (vide Chapter HI), immigrants 
suffering from tuberculosis can only enter the Union under permit, and subject to certain 
conditions. 


(xxi) Typhus Fever.—in 1867 an epidemic of what was described as “low fever ’”’ 
occurred in several districts of the Cape Colony, and was worst in Cape Town. It was 
estimated that one in five of the population was attacked. The disease was especially 
severe amongst the coloured people, and the class of European persons which consorted 
with them. Medical men and others in close contact with the sick were frequently attacked. 
The rate of mortality was high, particularly where overcrowding and underfeeding existed. 
Fully 1,000 persons died in Cape Town alone, and there was considerable loss of life in other 
parts of the Colony. The outbreak was investigated by a Medical Committee, which 
attributed the disease to dirt, want, and overcrowding. ‘The records of symptoms of the 
disease are scanty, but strongly suggest that it was typhus fever. 

Somewhat similar outbreaks, variously referred to as low fever, typho-malarial 
fever, and Cape typhus, subsequently occurred in several parts of the Cape Colony and 
Transkei. One medical man, in practice in the Transkei for many years, first came across 
the disease in the Tsomo District about 1887. The disease was first investigated by 
Government health officers, in the King Williams Town District of the Cape Province, in 
1900. The similarity of the disease to typhus was recognized, but none of the cases then 
seen had any rash. The natives termed the disease “ifiva-mnyama’” (black fever), 
owing to the fact that the tongue often became covered with a dark brown fur, or 
** mbatelala ” (“‘ knock-down disease”’). Thereafter smal! outbreaks from time to ‘time 
occurred in certain Transkeian and Ciskeian districts, but mostly in remote and inacces- 
sible localities. 

In 1916 a serious outbreak of fever occurred in the Queenstown Native Location, with 
a certain number of cases among Europeans. This was at first considered to be enteric, 
but further investigation showed that the disease was not enteric; that its course and 
clinical symptoms (apart from skin symptoms) were identical with those of typhus; and 
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that in a small percentage of native cases and in a large percentage of European cases the 
typical rash of typhus was present. Several nurses were attacked, and also Dr. D. C. 
Rees—one of the Government medical officers sent to investigate the nature of the disease. 
‘The latter had characteristic skin symptoms, and a severe and in all respects typica! attack 
of typhus, which unfortunately proved fatal. Further investigation has established the 
fact that the disease is spread mainly, and probably entirely, by lice, and that spread can 
be controlled or arrested by thorough deverminizing. Unfortunately, a large percentage 
of the natives are lousy, and until their standard of personal and domestic cleanliness and 
freedom from vermin has been raised the disease is likely to persist. 


TYPHUS FEVER IN THE UNION—CASES AND DEATHS REPORTED, 
1917 10 1922. 























White. Coloured. Total. 
Year. ‘anaes bicel oA ke hall ReneS 2 ee array a are ae 3 Da de er ta ; rs 

Cases. | Deaths. | Cases. Deaths. Cases. Deaths. 
ba a 31 | 5 3,935 832 3,966 837 
Gots ane. 65. . 9 3 27699 192 2708 495 
hi Sia 25 4 4,803 1,118 4,82 bes abs: 
Pe ee or. os as 81 | 12 11,195 1,779 11,276 eile g ey: 
Mae VeR she... 132 v7 | 9,025 E123 OG WENGE HAP 1 TAG 
pomees 2494)... fri 60 | Lita yey e872 1,020 53h. p08 











(xxii) Venereal Diseases.—It is probable that venereal disease has existed in South 
Africa since the early days of European settlement, but up to comparatively recent times 
“the references to it are exceedingly scanty. Whether syphilis existed previous to the arrival 

-of Europeans is uncertain. It was doubtless introduced first at Cape ‘Town and other ports, 
-and later became disseminated inland. Writing of it in 1857, Livingstone states: “ It 
‘seems incapable of permanence in any form in persons of pure African blood anywhere in 
the centre of the country. In persons of mixed blood it is otherwise. . . . Among the 
Korannas and Griquas of mixed breed it produces the same ravages as in Europe.” The 
‘tradition amongst the Bechuanas is that the disease was first introduced among them by 
women captured in wars with Korannas, Hottentots, Griquas, and other bastard tribes, 
from or in touch with the coastal areas. It would appear, however, that the disease was 
not seriously prevalent in Bechuanaland until after the diamond discoveries at Kimberley. 
For the development of the diamond fields native Jabour was procured from all; over 
.South Africa, and there was a rush of Europeans from all parts. Immorality was rife, and 
no regard whatever was paid to the health conditions under which the natives lived and 
worked. Large numbers of them contracted syphilis and carried it back to their kraals. 
The official reports in connection with Warren’s ‘expedition i in 1885 showed that the natives 
of Bechuanaland were then badly infected, and the diseased condition of prisoners taken 
rin the Langeberg campaign is historical. The disease rapidly became disseminated among 
the natives throughout Bechuanaland and the western and northern Transvaal. 

At present the disease is especially common in the areas mentioned, and also amongst 
‘the coloured and native population of the Cape Peninsula and most of the larger towns. 
In 1910 it was estimated that at least 5 per cent. of the entire native population of 
Bechuanaland were suffering from active syphilis, and that a further considerable percentage 
were tainted with the disease. In certain locations it was estimated that as many as 25 
per cent. were infected. Somewhat similar estimates of prevalence were made in respect 
-of a number of Transvaal districts in 1909. Active measures to deal with the disease have 
been taken by Government, both before and since the constitution of the Union, and it 
as believed that in some districts at least prevalence has been appreciably reduced. It is 
‘noteworthy that the later sequelae of syphilis, such as locomotor ataxy and general paralysis 
of the insane, are exceedingly rare in natives. Among Europeans the prevalence of the 
-disease in the coastal towns and Jarge inland centres is probably about the same as that of 
towns in other countries. In some rural areas considerable numbers of Europeans, especially 
-children, have been infected through the agency of infected natives or coloured nursemaids 
or domestic servants. Gonorrhoea is common amongst the natives and coloured population 
at the ports and in the larger centres, and sometimes considerable prevalences of the disease 
-occur in natives in other parts of the Union. 


(xxiii) Yellow Fever.—This is unknown in South Africa. 

The nearest place to the Union where yellow fever is known to have occurred is Sao 
‘Paulo de Loanda. The stegomyia mosquito, the ‘ carrier” of the disease, is to be found, 
-though in small numbers, in most of the hotter parts of the Union. 


4. Public Health and Sanitation, etc.— Considerably increased attention has in recent 
~years been paid to matters of public health and sanitation in South Africa, especially in 
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the larger urban centres. All of these, practically all the smaller towns, and a good 
many villages, now have gravitation water supplies—purification works being provided 
where the supply is taken from streams or rivers liable to pollution. 

The majority of the larger centres and some of the smaller towns have water-earried 
sewerage systems, public slaughterhouses, isolation hospitals, and other essential require- 
ments of up-to- -date towns. 

Infant and maternity welfare and town planning have, in the past, been neglected, 
but during the last few years a greatly increased amount of interest has been taken in these 
aud kindred matters. 

5. Habit-forming Drugs.—Apart from the provisions applicable to all poisons under 
the Medical, Dental, and Pharmacy laws, special Crdinances were passed i in the Transvaal 
in 1905 and 1806, imposing restrictions on the importation and sale of opium. Regulations. 
on the same subject in respect of the other Provinces were subsequently made under powers 
conferred by certain Customs laws. 

The Union, as a signatory to the Versailles Peace Treaty (Article 295), became a party 
to the International Opium Convention of 1912, and undertook to enact legislation bringing 
into force the provisions of the Treaty in respect not only of opium, but also of cocaine, 
ye hemp (dagga), and other habit-forming drugs. Pending the passing of a consolidating 

Medical, Dental, and Pharmacy Bill for the: Union (in which it is proposed to deal compre- 
hensively with the whole matter of habit-forming drugs), wide, powers to make regulations 
on the subject were conferred on the Governor-General by section 10 of the Customs and 
Excise Amendment Act, No. 35 of 1922. Regulations under that section, promulgated by 
Proclamation No. 181 of 1922, prohibit the amportation of any habit-forming drug except 
under special permit issuable only to medica! practitioners, dentists, pharmacists, or veterin- 
arians, and also prohibit the sale, supply. or use of any such drug except for purely medicinal 
or scientific purposes. 

G. Notifiable infectious Diseases.—The table given below shows the diseases which are 
notifiable by medical practitioners in the Union and of notifications of each disease during a 
series of years. Weekly bulletins, publisked in the Union Government Gazette by the Depart- 
ment of Public Health, give particulars regarding outbreaks of the more dangerous epidemic 
diseases in the Union and in other countries. 


NOTIFICATIONS OF CASES OF Mn neueeaore cisaaae BY MEDICAL PRACTITIONERS, 
1918 TO 1922. 


= European. O = Other. 


| 
























































1919. | 1920. | 1921. 1922, 
| / 
. | Cape of | Orange 
Diseases, Union] Union. Union. mye Union. | Good Hope. | Natal. Trausvaal. | Free State. 
\ J 
. 
Total.| Tetai.; Total.| Total. KH, O. i. O. ier Oe | EH. @. 
_ _ - us --- Le ; | — 
Anthrax...... 68 | 76) 10] 60] 5) 28) — oy uy 5) °6 7 
Diphtheria.... | 1,036 | 1,110} 1,014} 871 | 322) F771 105 15} 216| 15 / 105 16 

Encephalitis 

Iniective.. = | “Shy Be 9 1} —fo—-:- 1 4 3; — 
Enteric or Ty- | 

phoid Feve: | 3,114 | 5,515 | 4,511 | 3,977 | 1,069 | 7924 435 235 | 573 529 254 90 
Erysipelas. ... 129}, 197 |, 162) 172 69.) 27 4 1 Z| 48|) 4 10 i. 
Glanders...... — | — — — pe Tiree --- —- _- + —- 
ReMOsy is. qi), T3264" 388 SO | 1 22) — 8 1 ag ee 9 
Malta Fever. . 3) 37). 27) 2a] a MP Se yo le ,) — | 
Meningitis, | 

Epidemic | | 

Cerebro-spinal] 21 | 128 | 13] 452) 18) 16 1 1 76 | 8484) epee 
Ophthalmnia, | ) | 

Gonorrhoeal.. — |} 10 22 | 2). | 2) — —- 3 | 3 | 1 - 
Ophthalmia | . 

Neonatorum. — | 52 98 BO | 12 ST 4 1 — VA 4 |} 3 2 
FUaTUG:; 23 — 6 33 3 al 2) — — —_— |= =~ 6 
Poliomyelitis, . 

Acuie..... +. 10| 35 33 ey ad 2 1 aoe 1 3 i 
Puerperal | ‘ ; 

Fever, includ- | . } | | 
ing Puerperal | | | . 

BODBIG ss teas 96; 195 134 121 31 28 4 $11 Ge kD 
Babieg os is..5 . es 1 wea com cae tf Mite Loa eCard Mea 
Scarlatina or | | ) / . 

Scarlet Fever. | 2,783 11,756 | 920 /2,275] 277 21) ‘564 t’} T8637" 187 

Snyall-pox.... 559 | 1,036 787 455 46 157) -— 4 od | 53; 140 
Tuberculosis.. | 2,305 | 3,504 | 2,962 | 3,178) 270 | 1,882 48; 152 2, 691 
Typhus....... | 4,803 | 6,992 | 6,257 | 4,739 43 | 4,131 | 3 62 | — 148 

ORAL ce 4 (4 993 4408S 20, 75 790 17, 329, 16, BAT 2, 192 | 7280 | 656 | 533 2,914 | 1,970 ° 
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7. Local Health Authorities.—For certain purposes, such as the control of sanitation, 
outbreaks of infectious disease, and other measures undertaken in the interests of the health 
of any urban community, most municipalities and some other local authorities in the 
Union have health officers and health departments attached to the local authority 
responsible for the area concerned, Owing to the absence of uniform legislation the scope 
of these departments varies considerably and cannot here be taken in review. 


8. District Surgeons.—For the carrying out of the health and medical work devolving 
on the Government in the various districts of the Union medical officers known as district 
‘surgeons are employed, a few in large centres devoting the whole of their time to the work, 
but the large majority undertaking the Government work concurrently. with their private 
practice. 


9. Port Health Work.—<A port health officer is appointed by the Union Department 
of Public Health at each port of the Union to carry through the usual inspection and control 
for public health purposes of vessels arriving at and leaving the Union. Such officers act 
with the immigration officers in an advisory capacity in determining the physical fitness 
ef immigrants into the Union. Entry is debarred, except under approved conditions, in 
the cases of such persons as are suffering from mental or physical defects, or are afflicted 
with disease. ‘Tuberculosis is a disease specially cited as a disqualification in the case of 
an immigrant, and special authority is necessary for a person suffering from the disease 
to enter the Union. [See Section 4 (1) (g) and (A) of Act No. 22 of 1913.] 








§ 2. General Hospitals. 


1. Gape of Good Hope Hospitals.— Under Ordinance No. 5 of 1912 all Divisional Council 
areas in which there is a state-aided hospital, dispensary, or convalescent home, are 
constituted hospital districts. In every hospital district there is a hospital board, and 
these boards have control and management of every state-aided hospital, dispensary, or 
convalescent home within the area for which the board is constituted. The boards are 
financed by Provincial subsidies calculated on the amount of their revenue derived from 
patients’ fees and voluntary contributions and bequests. Boards may establish, with the 
approval of the Administrator of the Province, any of the following kinds of institutions : 
(a) hospitals for the reception or relief of persons requiring medical treatment; (5) 
dispensaries; (c) maternity homes; (d) convalescent homes; (e) sanatoriums; (/) 
institutions established for any other purpose which the Administrator by proclamation 
in. the Gazette declares to be a public charitable purpose within the provisions of the 
Ordinance; (g) institutions established for any two or more of the above-mentioned 
pur poses. 

Committees of management may be established from among the members of a board 
for the administration of any matters within the power of the board. A board may make 
regulations in respect of any institutions under its control on certain matters provided 
for in the Ordinance. 


2. Natal Hospitals.—There are seven hospitals in Natal, directly controlled by the 
Provineial Administration, viz., Addington Hospital, Durban, Grey’s Hospital, Piet:r- 
maritzburg, and Cottage Hospitals at Newcastle, Dundee, Eshowe, Port Shepstone, and 
Vryheid. . 

In addition to the above, there are other institutions which receive financial 
assistance from Provincial funds but are controlled by other -than Government authority. 
These are as follows: Ladysmith, Estcourt, and Pietermaritzburg Sanatoriums ; native 
hospitals at Dundee, Ridge Road, Durban, and Kwamagwaza; Indian Hospitals at 
Amatikulu, Felixton, and Estcourt; and hospitals at Empangeni and Lansdowne Mission 
Station at Somkele. 

Grey’s Hospital was establish:d under Law No. 4 of 1877, but has now becn taken 
over by the Provincia] Administration under Ordinanc> No. 9, 1922. 

The medical control of the hospital is exercised by a resident medical superintendent 
appointed by the board, but there is also a visiting medical staff, entirely honorary, 
consisting of four surgeons, two physicians, and one ophthalmic physician. 

Addington Hospital, Durban, is entirely under the control of a permanent medical 
staff appointed by the Provincial Administration. There is a board of management 
representative of various interests and elected annually, but this board has no executive 
functions and acts only in an advisory capacity. This institution was opened in 1879, 
the number of patients admitted in that year having been 642. The buildings 
consisted of two large wards and an administration block. Subsequently another 
storey was added, and from time to time additions have been erected including an operating 
theatre, laundry, nurses’ home, new kitchen, Indian quarters, isolation ward, mortuary, 
and separate buildings for the treatment of native and Indian patients. The present staff 
consists of a resident medical superintendent and 4 assistants, a nursing staff of 100, 
and a clerical and house staff of 150, including Indians. 
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The five cottage hospitals at Dundee, Newcastle, Eshowe, Vryheid, and Port Shepstone: 
serve the interior districts and are maintained solely at Government expense. A locab 
practitioner is in medical charge at each place, and a matron agsisted by an adequate 
nursing staff is in residence. 


The sanatoriums at Pietermaritzburg, Estcourt, and Ladysmith are controlled by the 
Roman Catholic mission and receive substantial grants-in-aid from Government, provided 
that they have qualified hospital nurses on their staffs, 





3. Transvaal Hospitals.—The following hospitals are maintained by the Provincial 
Administration, and committees are appointed under the provisions of the Hospital Com- 
mittees Ordinance, 1917, for their management; :— 


Johannesburg. Pretoria. Barberton. 
Boksburg. Germiston. Klerksdorp. 
Krugersdorp. Lydenburg. Pietersburg. 


The Chronic Sick Home at Rietfontein, near Johannesburg, and the Cottage Hospital 
at Duivelskloof, are managed directly by the Provincial Administration. 

The following hospitals are supported by grants-in-aid : Bochem; Jane Furse Memorial 
Hospital ; Elim; Queen Victoria Maternity Hospital, Pretoria; South African Hospital, 
Pretoria; Hope Convalescent Home for Children, Johannesburg ; and cottage hospitals at 
Bethal, Ermelo, Heidelberg, Middelburg, Potchefstroom, Roodepoort-Maraisburg, Sabi, 
Schweizer Reneke, and Witbank. 





4. Orange Free State Hospitals.—‘Vhe administration of general hospitals which are 
public in character is provided for by the Hospitals and Charitable Institutions Ordinance, 
1913, in terms whereof these institutions are subsidized by the Administration on the £ 
for £ basis. The management of such hospitals, as well as the full financial responsibility 
in respect of them, is vested in boards which consist of six or twelve members according to 
determination by the Administrator in consultation with the old members, if any. One- 
third of the members are appointed by the Town Council or Councils, one-third by the 
Administrator, and the remaining one-third are elected by registered contributors. In the 
event of a deticit occurring in any year and the Administrator being satisfied that the board 
has done all in its power to guard against such an occurrence, the deficit is paid in whole 
or in part by the Administration, and the ‘Town Council or Councils coneerned, in equal 
proportions. All movable and immovable property is vested in the board, which may 
also borrow money, whether by way of bank overdraft or in any other manner, for the 
purpose of erecting buildings or making additions or alterations to buildings or of purchasing 
land, and on every loan raised for any of such purposes one-half of the interest and sinking 
fund charges on such loan forms a direct charge on the revenues of the Provinciak 
Administration. A board may further, with the approval of the Administrator, borrow 
money by way of bank overdraft for the purpose of meeting any ordinary recurrent 
expenditure. The board, besides controlling and managing the hospital for the district 
defined in terms of the Ordinance, also has the control and management in accordance 
with the Ordinance of every other hospital or kindred charitable institution in the district. 

The admission of patients applying to the board for treatment, as well as the terms: 
on which treatment will be afforded, whether free, at reduced rates, or at full rates, is 
governed by section 53 of the Ordinance, and in terms of section 54 (2) indigent patients- 
may be admitted at the instance of the Administrator for free treatment. 


Section 62 provides for the framing of regulations not inconsistent with the Ordinance— 


(1) regulating the admission or discharge of patients and the amounts of the fees 
to be paid by them ; 


(2) prescribing the duties of officers, nurses, attendants, and servants, and the 
conditions upon which registered medical practitioners not on the staff may 
attend patients at the imstitution ; 


(3) maintaining order and discipline; and 


(4) generally making provision for all matters affecting the management, care, 
control, and superintendence of the institution and the fulfilment of the purposes 
thereof. 


The accounts of the board are audited from time to time by auditors appointed by 
the Administrator, and for general administrative purposes hospitals are inspected from. 
time to time by the medical inspector of hospitals appointed under the Ordinance, who 
is required to furnish the Administrator annually with a report upon the administratiorm 
of the Ordinance, such report being laid before the Provincial Council. 
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§ 3. Mentally Disordered or Defective Persons. 


1. Legisiation.— Act No. 38 of 1916 repeals all previous Acts in force in the Provinces 
-of the Union on this subject. |The Act covers all cases of mental disorder or defect where, 
as a result of such disorder or defect, the patient is incapable of managing himself or his 
-affairs, is a danger to himself or others, or requires care, treatment, and control. The pro- 
visions of the Act apply to and the procedure is the same for persons of all ages. Detention 
of patients, whether in public institutions, single care, licensed institutions, general hospitals, 
or elsewhere is, with certain exceptions specially provided for, legal only when authorized 
by a magistrate, court, or a judge. The Act authorizes the appointment of a Commissioner 
-of Mentally Disordered or Defective Persons, and of boards to visit and report on the 
institutions and the welfare of the patients. The care and administration of the property 
-of mentally disordered or defective persons is placed in the hands of the Master of the 
Supreme Court. Other provisions of the Act cover mentally disordered or defective per- 
sons under detention in respect of criminal offences, the admission of patients from other 
‘states or territories of Africa, voluntary boarders, patients residing in private dwellings, 
the establishment of licensed institutions, reception of patients in general hospitals and 
similar institutions, offences and penalties, use of mechanical restraint, recovery of cost of 
maintenance, and other matters relative to the care and control of mentally disordered 
‘persons. 


2. Menta! Hospitals.—There are nine mental hospitals in the Union, the names and 
-uther particulars of which are given below :— 


MENTAL HOSPITALS—CLASS OF AGCOMMODATION, 1922.* a eral 














| 


Name of Institution. | Province. Races Treated. 
Valkenberg Mental Hospital........ _ Cape of Good Hope | All races. 
“Grahamstown Mental Hospital...... : be ty | All races. 

Port Alfred Mental Hospitai........ / ze * All races. 

Fort Beaufort Mental Hospital..... Pe a Coloured races only. 
Pieconure tospital.. 02)... 2. yh. ty a; Europeans only. 
‘Queenstown Mental Hospital....... 2 FA _ Natives only at present. 
Pietermaritzburg Mental Hospital... | Natal............ | All races. 

Pretoria Mental Hospital........... | Transvaal........ | All races. 

Bloemfontein Mental Hospital...... | Orange Free State | All races. 


| 
* The Mental Hospital section at Robben Island was closed in 1921 and .the patients were trans- 
ferred to the mainland. 

3. The Alexandra Hospital.—The Alexandra Hospital, near Cape Town, was acquired 
by the Union Government in 1920 from the Cape Provincial Administration. It has been 
‘converted into a training school for defectives of all ages. There is at this institution a 
‘school for defective children, where they are trained to be useful with their hands, and are 
given such instruction in ordinary school teaching as they are able to assimilate, such teachiny 
being particularly directed to making them more efficient in the simpler or more skilled 
crafts and trades, according to their natural abilitv. From the school the children are later 
drafted into the special handicrafts and vocational training sections, where they are taught 
to be as useful and self-supporting as possible. The higher grade defectives generally 
‘become almost or entirely self-supporting under such treatment, and even the lower grade 
mentally deficient children become partially so. This is an advantage to the State, and 
they themselves are more happy and contented than they could otherwise have been. The 
institution is the first of its kind in this country. 


4. Singie Patients.— Under section 7 of the Act, a patient may be received and detained 
as a single patient in the dwelling of a householder who is considered to be a fit and proper 
‘person to have charge of the patient. The regulations prescribe that the medical practitioner 
in attendance on a single patient shall furnish periodical] reports on the mental and bodily 
condition of the patient, and on the suitability of the arrangements for his care and treatment. 
At the end of 1921 there were 66 such cases (60 Europeans and 6 non-Europeans), 
-excluding 29 European cases under curatorship by Order of Court. 

5. Licensed institutions.—Chapter VI of the Act provides for the granting of licence 
‘to persons to keep houses for the reception of more than one mentally disordered or defective 
patient. There are nine institutions of this description, one providing accommodation for 
non-European patients, the remainder for Europeans. Six are privately owned, and 
receive no financial support from the Government; three receive assistance. The number 
of registered patients in licensed houses on the 3lst December, 1921, was 72 (68 Europeans 
cand 4 non-Europeans). 
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6. Mentally defective Children in Schoois. —The question of imbecile or abnormally 


backward children in schools has for some time been under the consideration of the various 
authorities concerned, and in the Transvaal regulations have been issued which provide for 
the examination of backward children by a psychiatrist or a school medical officer, in co- 
operation with the Commissioner of Medical Disorders. Such children, if diagnosed very 
backward, border area, or moron, are to be placed in special classes or schools, and if reported 
imbecile or moral imbecile, they are to be debarred from further school attendance and cared 
for at home or in an institution under the Mental Disorders Act. 


7. Patients and Staff (Mental Hospitals)—Particulars are given in the subjomed 
table (i) as to staff, patients, expenditure, and receipts at mental hospitals in the Union 
for six years, and (ii) the average cost per patient. 


(i) MENTAL HOSPITALS—STAFF, PATIENTS, AND EXPENDITURE, 
_ 1916 To 1921. 















































Particulars. 1916 1917. 1918, 1919. 1920. 1921. 
Ah eS he Ute Toy. a Oh ae a Sate bg an Sen ti as 
Number of institutions........ 8 8 8 | 8. | 8 8 
Statr— i. 

Medical ?. hue . geiaee. oo 1 16 ty re 7 i9. | SL 4 26 

Naame fo S825 ed ee . 274 | 549 | | 
Attendants............... rio 398 176 |f 0 Tt | 8hr 
ClATICW se eis Stats teks sta 31 52 | 35 | 38 eS 36 
Other employees.......... 265 354 363. 387 345 | 446 
TOTAL. fest. ORO ogee” einen pee 1,254 | 1,168 | 1,885 
Per 100 Patients. 20 21 | a ee 19 | 22 

—_—-—- me = pal seen ry eehee ~-~=— = a scala 

Patients— | 

First admissions.......... 1,159 1,279 1,368 | 1,390 | 1,320 | 1,356 
Read MisslONBs ze. ses aia 247 202. | Wize Ht 364 | 540 548 
Discharges (recovered).... 464 413 519 | 596 | 534 | 544 
Discharges (not improved) 64 38 ree 67 | 52 | 64 
Relieved. :.. isis rence dens 76 130 R6 i 138 | 100 121 
Transterreds,.'s..40,caeee 165 82 pla Uso 192 | Bok | 847 
SO Ripe eg Seg ate 452 419 748 | 409 489 519 
temaining 3lst December 4,907 5,305 5,421 ‘et ea an 6,123" | 6,434 

ce. z and jh ae Se js ee 

i i | 

Expenditure.................8 | 175,816 | 201,975* | 247,793* | 310,379* | 422,089" | 391,957 
Reeeipts from paying patients £ 26,485 30,764 | 35, 303 39,450 , 41,501 51,239 


‘ 
i ‘ i } 





a ae not include Robben Island, - Total expenditure on “Robben. island shown under Leper 
ospitals. 


fii) | MENTAL HOSPITALS AVERAGE NET Cost PER PATIENT, 1586 FO 1921. 

















Institution. t yore. $ vor7, ¢° vets. { 1999. | wad,” F aeet 
i 4 ' 
Se OE Sy Se Oe Ree ee 
| | . 
eee Ca AR, as i di El ee | 
Cape of Good Hope— 
Valkenberg...).s-e.0+ee->- | 111-751 1 20 | 2 45 | 210 3 10 ee 
GrahamstOwiysikw.ees uss Te DAR Ea re! 2 5°24 2 10:8 > 66 t 9 Pike a 3 
Port AMired «ini ssiniaeviee ss } b1t-33] 212-06} 2 5-7 1 221 49 3 & 
Fort. Beautort:. ... «ue gicwes CA Oe ee 1 6-75 Bo S00 ew as ey, a ar 
Alexandra ® v6... ss Rae = a — ' a = TL 10: 
Natal— | / 
Piwtermaritzburg..........+ - 1 5°38 AO Shige 921) ld i 2 8 3 UU“ | 2 6 
Transvaal— } i i 
PYALOHIA <2. 6s ee ee et ere | Tt hy Pg: ae Bie fee 8 
Orange Free State— | { | 
Bloemfontein. 5.2.5 s aoe BS 82) | Bod (Oe vile Bod | 3 3 3.0 
Pliveg) 240 el I ee Ti ae ees 
Alt Lustitutions— : 
Average cost per patient per | i | | 
NT SG Ae TARE OPE | 110-11 ee ae as nam Be 3 0 
| I { 
, { 4 Pile, | y b \ 











* Opened July, 1921. 
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a) DISTRIBUTION OF PARENTS IN MENTAL HOSPITALS, 31st DECEMBER, 1922. 












































} } ; | 
Europeans. | Natives. Coloured, Asiaties. Total, 
Institution. : ie Toe ae All 
j \ i ‘ ; Races. 
i ete | = | { * 
Male. | Female.| Male. |, Female.’ Male. | Female.! Male. Female. 
' { x I 4 ' { { ir 
; ; | iar a a = a | We io ge f 
Valkenberg..... 380 | 38% | 56 Ei oh (ee 246 4 i 325 
pepbenisiand..| = 9) = | 6 | 8 | 6 3 — — | 23 
Alexandra...... Sf LEDe i meats hy tart fy eee — =e — ema une 
Grahamstown... | 323 184 3 21 _—- 10 -- — —- | DSB 
Port: Alfred..... {| — | 54 126 | 59 57 3 | 6 —=— |) 332 
Fort. Beaufort... | — «fo 356 119 96 o4 5 — 610 
‘Queenstown..... | — | — | 96 — ! 10 — | —~ -— 106 
Bloemfontein.... | 199 | 158 440 ay | 27 20 | 3 — 100 
Pietermaritzburg _ 215 | 185 | 306 84 16 LBA wt «06: 40 056 
Pretoria........ | 624 ¥ 488 | 472 | 3eR | 2 14 | 1 4 -| ¥e7T3 
1S SA ena rin Sekt ONIN rs Nee Ao) PEO RE : Saree 
POTATS. 3s. 1 1,796 | 1,610 | 1,879 | 648 | 481 362 124 | 45. | 6,946 
aa earth aed pel Sica ees ened es ee a Wn =| _— 
| | | | | | : 
a. 





8. Mentally Disordered Persons, The AS tables Me dor a pence of years in 
each case (i) the proportion of mentally disordered persons por 100,000 of the population 
{revised estimates), (ii) the race and sex, (iii) the conjugal condition of such persons, and 
div) for the year 1921 the conjugal condition and race :— 





(i) MENTALLY DISORDERED PERSONS IN THE UNION PER 100,000 
OF ESTIMATED POPULATION, 1917 Lid (1922, 
































| ite 
RACE | 1917 1918. 1919 1920 1921 1922 
<cc= necator LGA eT GEA SR 
AISOORIN «1... .> + a ae 186 193 BOS i eid 13 
Or 43 42 47 £4 50 3 
Mixed and other non-Huropean | 
Gncluding Asiatics)........... 119 119 | 126 130 | 137 fs 
Aue Racus...)....\.. a Pee ee ee ae ee ee 
oo wi aj + $F heey Eo =~ fe en ee 
(ii) MENTALLY DISORDERED PERSONS—RACE AND SEX, 1917 TO 1922 
RACE AND SEX.  *t017,. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921 i922 
| | 
rp ee te ms ee SRS Pace AR my 


Number of patients on mental hospital 
registers at 3ist December— 






































European—Male............. 1,445 | 1,461} 1,527 1,647; 1,670 | «1,796 
OO ER Eee Rea eee eee 4,108 | 1,202; 1,251 1,323 | 1,444 1 1,610 
“oils yo gE” ER NN i 1,446 | 1,441 | 1,595} 1,688} 1,750 | 1,879 
RINGS raricive Torts ete wee es 473 | 473 | 525 | 563 | 614 | 645 
COMGREEI.— BBM ie scmracs o:apersvn imininne 4.008) ¢9sn0 409 | 406 | A22 | 429 | 461 | 481 
WOMmMalGaeens ite ence tothe eal 278 | 289 | 298 | 314 | 332 | 362 
Marne ) MAIO. eens hi see co tab sa. A LE oh SR NIE A aa ah ee bay egies 0k My 
Romine? satel Lig! oy AOU 30 | 31 | 36 | 41 | 45 
TOTEL—— ALIN RACHS Sete ett eat: | 5,% 305 | 5,421 | 5,771 6,123 | 6,484 | 6,945 
WNrmber of mentally disordered persons in | | 
licensed houses, single care, gaols, and | 
institutions other than mental hospitals | | i 
at 31st December— / | | i i 
@uropean——Male. .. 6s sss e wee sone s 36 | 1G } 17 | 20 | 58 | 49 
Female... niet vent weeks be 31 | 31 | 57 | 65 | 99 | 110 
Pearive— Male. ... 2 setae See wee wees 35 1 | 5 | 6 | 3 | 3 
Female... .. + «age aeebatcteda tos + i ae Le 4 3 | rE 4 
Galsured— Male. ws. Ugki aaah oe 8 ors os 3] 1 | 1] Sri - 
Females eee ee ae ey 3 | 7 | 6 | 2 
elation Males Jib. UgayGLe ly eee, | ge ke Fr OR AE ore AO 1 
Boinslo saan eae: adaware. ene cobain’ ts ec IN ln cea MD I ce 
. ) : ae es Seen | PS Se See 
Torat—ALL BACES..........., ee ORLY mae eS ae 2 | 160 | 6a 
Granp Forat.y..05)2i00..ss. ' §,383 | 6,472 ) 5,855 | 6,225 | 6,603 | 74 
rT Cae ee a Oe etry eee ee 


_— SSS 
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(iii) MENTAL HOSPITAL PATIENTS—MARITAL CONDITION, 
1815 TO 1921. 
aie aT ; mye R 
) | ; | 
CONJUGAL CONDITION. 1916. | 1917. 191g. | 1919. | 1920. | 102% 
| i 
PGMNGIGEERESLNC TSS GREEN (WAG han BAW, eis A Ca 
Bingter—y si Malesuy bane veeee: 1,993 2.418 2126 | 2,281 | 2375 | 2625 
Wemnales eaweey bine «x 756 840 932 | 984 | 1,058 1,151 
Married— Male. 24.) i504» 3 4 779 760 | 725 | 826 | 796- 
i Female........ Seasta sl 692 geet 740 |} 7584) 803 BED: 
Widowed—Male.............. 116° | 118 113 | 128 | 137 | 145- 
BINS tony: Uc ARS Sy Meee 214 241 218.) 257 247 275. 
Unknown—Male.............. 350 4.02 428 | 472 549 582. 
WRC MVR sete leie & wha 76 86 104 || ae 128 | i38 
| 
/ | 
Se ae ee ante Ts nica ame Tans eee eileen aceemmacicoetth —e 
EU hile cae a le | 4,907 5,305 5,421 | 5,771 6,123 6,434 
SO ee es ee eae ee nes = ees Se _- ——— awe ee — 











| { 
| ' 


(iv) MENTAL HOSPITAL PATIENTS—MARITAL CONDITION AND RACE, 





1921. 

Race AND SEx. Single. Married. | Widowed. Unknown. | ‘Total. 
a Me nen eR 
On register 3lst December— | | 

Kuropean—Male........ 1,138 385 76 cg! 1,670 
Female...... 770 513 153 8 1,444 

Native— Male........ 1,007 284 49 410 1,750 
Female...... | 213 222 ae 106 614 

Coloured— Male........ 347 78 15 20 460» 
Female. ..... 160. | 115 42 | 15 352 

Asiatic— Male........ 33 49 5 36 123: 
Female...... go 22 8 a, 4 4t 
Torat—ALL Raozs.... | 3,676 1,668 420 670 | 6,434 





§ 4. Venerea! Diseases Hospitals. 


1. Institutions, Patients and Expenditure.—Particulars are given in the subjoined 
tables as to the venereal diseases hospitals in the Union administered by the Department 
of Public Health, the number of patients treated, and the expenditure incurred. In 
addition to these, hospital accommodation for cases of venereal diseases is also provided) 
at a number of State-aided general and private hospitals, as well as at certain isolation 
hospitals managed by local authorities. 
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(i) VENEREAL DISEASES HOSPITALS, ACCOMMODATION AND STAFF, 
1916-17 TO 1921-22. 
1916- 1917—; 1918-— 1919- 1920=1  1921— 
Whe 18. 19. 20. 21. | 2o8 
9 9 8 8 Ot 9 
eS a A a 27 27 14 17 64 | 64 
On i re 260 260 May yr 477 ATT 
DUA ek 10h, 287 287 | 191 -} 194 BAL 5A] 
STAFF :-— ees Rind air eae TR RN 
Ne OO ee eee —- — ; — | 7 8 9 
Nursing— | 
ere we, : J, 6 ca: 5 12) yt 
Clerical— 
MeL aes. oi! = he ee TTT se ell 
Inspectors, Stewards, Care- | 
takers, etc.— | 
tate Malet 48 | 6 6 eh ae 1 7 
White Female......... 1 1 Lee S 4 | 3 
Coloured Maile......... 1 1 | l = aa ora 16 
Coloured Female...... 4 7. Ao ist 4 6 4 
ARNT ie a De eee _ a re ene eee 
18 18 18 0 65 55 















































* Hxcluding Bochem, Blim, a and Furse Memorial State-aided ee hiuineall 
: £ Including Rietfontein. 


+ Part time; 


(ii) 


1 fuli time. 








INSTITUTION. 


Cape Town— 








a 1915. | 1916. 
| 


Under Part I of Contagious Diseases Act | 


Under Part Ii of Contagious Diseases Act 


Port Elizabeth— 


Under Part I of Contagious Diseases Act 
Under Part IT of Contagious Diseases Act 


Kingwilliamstown— 


Under Part I of Contagious Discases Act | 
Under Part il of Contagious Diseases Act | 


Umtata*— 


Under Part J of Contagious Diseases Act 

Under Part If of Contagious Diseases Act — 
AGEN ETT UN ee ss ciss v Ciclo: « beeen dl ote aimrerahetue 
RUCGUBALIE LSOMMEET LS, cc e/ 1d \sle0, cle one suieh sues eushestaicuada, ¢ 
CONT GT 8 ac ef Ea gl 


Kuruman and Oliphants Hoek 
LALIT sVartetele Becta -o: «, 30d ac¥{ suelo, erat s, © eteieiela sie 
IVOHOLIAEVICS Ualeis sec a eosle sede ce mete Si irene 


focececeresen 


eee ee 


eer ere ern ese eee eee sere seeeeerestenn ve 








| 703 





54 

















* Now closed. 
t State-aided private hospitals. 
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249 SI BACT 1 82 
64 | 88 | 90 | 
' | | 
rae sO ey a 
; 116} 176 | 96 | 3 
| | | 
Bll Aa SN a Sa 
SO 1OCe atl oh 
si 
pel st th, Ss 
08 Si Ss CORR aia 
a 0 So. 1 Sd 
SIS i} S68)-| 1.6 
Maa eae Mee 
Bvertpe ne er 15 | 
Oc h4h 185: 9128... }.4 
} 25 | 48 | — 
| | 
| 655 


Bilal 


i, INS | LOLS: “1919. 1920.1 Let 


Lae 


nee 


STOR He 





_ 806 | 608 | 547 


———— 








1922. 

| 
| 
| 498 118 373 
| 202 177) 166 
ae — Fe 
| 178 V4 ) ) LLe 
apiag 5 CEN SY 
be 8 8| 16 

3 66, 46 
10 15 | 8 
/ 108 69; 1724 
| 945 1,628 | 1,268 
(693 1,288 | 605 
3,479 2,760 | 3,091 
hha 
6,192 6,278 i 











7. oe . 


+ Act No. 36 of 1919 came into operation on Ist January, 1929. 
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(iii) VENEREAL DISEASES HOSPITALS—EXPENDITURE, 1918-19 TO 




















1921-22. 
1918-| 
ata 3S es, 1919-20. 1926-21. 1921-22, 
a " j 
Ale fk: 
| | Salaries, ; 
| Wages, | Main- | Wages, | Main- | ; Wages, | Main- 


Tot: ul | and | tenance; Total. and  itenance 


Total Total. and | tenance | 
| Allow- | Charges. _ Allow- |Charges. 


swckaabese | Salaries : | | Salaries, | 
| Allow- | Charges. , 
t 











: | ances. } ances. | | ances. 
} { ! 
| ij ‘9 a 
| | | | | | 
| | | 
& £ £ Sek. he B) Zee 
{ 1 { { 
{ { i } - 
Cape Town..... | 1,308 | 1,243 | 655 | 588 ; 1,221 531 690 | 1,047 | 510 | 537 
Port Klizabeth.. | 849 | 1,180 | 334 | 796 | 1,294 548 | 746 | 1,041 527, 514 
King William’s | . i 
Town......... | 380] 468! - 169 2941 574 235 | 339! 487| 184] 303 
Colesberg....... 69; 46; — 46| 35 - 35 | 105} — | 105 
Cradock........ 264 | 219 | 21 198} 235 27 208 | 234) Bi |, (208 
Kuruman,...... 215 | 259 | 119 | 140 | 518 129 389 391 | 110 | 281 
Victoria West... | 173} 175| — | 175] B44) — 344 | 353; — | 3858 
Vryburg........ 551 {| 820; 339 481! 869! 407 462 | 812! ©8794 438 
Worcester... 0.65) BI qe met ae me cae ee ee — {jhe ee 
Rietfentein...... —- ' — | =< | — (18,049 | 5,337 | 12,712 115,717); 4,984; 10,733 
oe) | ae | | ; 
—_|_~— LHe ee al eS Ss ee Jt ——|— Ree er! Te SSEEMAEE Gree 
| | | | | 
TOTAL...£ | 3,836 14,355} 1,637 | 2,718 |28,189! 7,214 | 15,025 |26,187| 6,725 | 13,462 
| 
i \ 
nF _ } — | —- = —_ oe | Babies fe Lo Le 
Porn Ry Le aro Ce | Rs 


$ 5. Lepers. 


1. Legisiation.—Compulsory segregation of lepers is enforced by legislation in each 
Province of the Union. All cases of leprosy are reported to the Government and when 
the nature of the disease has been fully established the patients are removed to one of the 
leper institutions. No uniform legislation for the Union has yet been introduced. 


, Leper institutions.—‘The subjoined tables’ give particulars as to the various leper 
sy Saati in the Union, and as to the number of patients in segregation :— 4‘ ;7 "si 


Cite... 


(i) LEPER HOSPITALS IN THE UNION—CLASS OF ACCOMMODATION, TOTAL 
STAFF, NUMBER OF PATIENTS, AND EXPENDITURE, 1921. 








{ ji 
’ ‘ 





| ; 
Institution. Accommodation. { Staff. | Patients.* _ Expenditure.t 
i | | 
| | ‘ 

Robben Island........ All Races.t..+. 20. 136 . 432 68,550 
Emijanyans’.<.. 0.2. ‘Native only../..... 116 | 606 ) 27,189 
Mkambati (Pondoland). | Native only........ | 21 veri | 8,220 
Armstikulw. 9 oe es Native only........ 42 315 7,861 
Protivie |} ices Cee, |All TAGES. sai ak« oe | 88 | 819 | 42,140 
JBOGHEIME. jected Glace eae | Native only........ 13 | 7 | 2,455 


ie 


* Average daily number resident. t+ Estimates, 1922-23. 
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ee! LEPER LOOP ET ALS STAFF, PATIENTS, AND EXPENDITURE, 1916 TO 1921. 

















Particulars. 1916. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920, 1921. 
Staft— | ; | er ; He 
pensnieal Teshta sts iiisle.« gitola Savile | 5 5 5 5 5 Tt 8 
BEST ee! ru Ne ahal iets 59 61 r 49 = 
AE, a \ 11 79 75 $ 136 shined it 
lain nde Saag iG! 23 43 25 : ri 4 27 pes 
er—Wuropean........... nic 5 98 102 
PAL GUN as dccseit sal ha. 4 chs \ 121 216 257 4 144 151 215 
BIC ADI at ecm alec do uve 320* 402* 403* 413* 376 £16 
Patients— 
Hirst admissions,........... 542 416 434 366 389 | 434 
. Readmissions. . bad 39 22 3 39 70 | 58 
Discharges and escapes.. 189) 144 159 10% 209. | 229 
OS OR ae 277 243 407 257 241 1292 
Remaining, 31st December.. 2,281 2.382 2,230 2,266 2,248 | 2;289 
Average daily number of | 
patients resident.......... 2,252 2.303 2,350 2,260 2,281 | 2,261 
PES DOHOIUUL Oa. © a, siefee se 3oa.8 a 08 £ 125,481 122’ AGL 152, PO 168 320+ 205, 128} | 161,751 








* Tncludes stat eras at Robben Island Mental ‘Section. Separate statements in respect of 
Rebben Island Leper and Mental Institutions cannot be given, 

+ Includes expenditure at Robben Island Mental Hospital. 

t Including one visiting medical officer. 


(iii) LEPER HOSPITALS— AVERAGE NET COST PER PATIENT PER DIEM, 
1916 TO 1921. 





Institution. 1916. | 1917. 1918, 1919, 1920. | 1921, 
| 
| 





ee ice a a 




















Cape of Good Hope— Sind. hee Cet Seeds Sa did. Soy lay DB, hy SSM NEES 
Heoppen Island...,......... 3 6:11*| 3 10°50*, 4 10* 5 mine a Oe ie ho 
PRMD VANG... ode... + ee O60. Seb BE DSRS o4 3.4 2 8 
Pondoland........: SP ouaee : — | — — _- — 7 Os 

Natal— : 
SRPIRELULAT ITA \2 Ga oie Slates s Wk ve ore 0 9-49 0 10°45 1 4-4 pe ae Lares 

Transvaal— 

PRPQUOUIA Te etl, aie bicia's.< o's dae Wes OO) 2 ee O 2 6°17 oe | ex Apa Ig | 
LAGNA Sie, ee Tey py 1) (9b I 4 Le 14 ad 
Union—All Institutions— 
Average net cost per patient 
il Gy 4A ae ATS 7A) 2 5:40 3 a a ay te) | aja Be x td 
) 
oe he bh 











¥ Tichides Petenditure | on 1 eaentetly dinondexed persons. Separate détails of expenditure on m tenors 
at Robben Island not available. 

t Excluding Robben Island, 

§ Opened August, L921. 


(iv) LEPERS IN UNION—RAGE AND SEX, 1912 TO 1922. 











European. Non-European. 

r | Grand 

Year | | Total 

Male. Female. | Total. | Male. | Female. | Total. 
{TARE . 5. 120 64 184 1,170:,| 863 2,042 2,226 
LO ES stat Petes sie ut 5 121 69 190 1,194 860 2,054 2,244 
GE te oleate Alain to. 119 67 186 1,159 847 2,006 2,192 
S05) i ere aA a Aa 122 65 187 1,170 810 1,980 2,167 
LMM rl wrk wens bb 126 67 193 1.227 861 2,088 | 2,281 
TRULY Be ae 123 | 63 186 1,272 874 2,146 2,392 
DREYER atc gra es aus ve. 113 62 175 1,212 843 2,055 2,230 
eM see sas she 111 69 180 1,209 856 2,065 2,245 
OO rae ae 111 OFie st 178 1,173 897 2,070 2,248 
RETO Wis Vas. wa ssa 100 66 | 166 1,207 | 915 pi 2,288 
SET Rinks iss so os + 92 Gis} 153 1,314 | 1,007 2,321 2,474 
| | i 
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S$ 6. Registration of Medical Practitioners, Dentists, Nurses, 
and Chemists and Druggists. 


1. Legislation.—The Jaw in the Provinces of the Union affecting the registration of 
medical practitioners, dentists, nurses, and chemists has not yet been. rendered uniform, 
and registration in each Province is effected under the laws in force prior to the con- 
stitution of the Union. A Medical Council exists in each Province concerned with the 
work of registering medical practitioners, dentists, midwives, and nurses under the regula- 
tions in force; and Pharmacy Councils control the registration of chemists. 





2. Number of Registrations.—The following tables show the number of medical prac- 
titioners, dentists, chemists and druggists, nurses, midwives, and nurses of the insane 
registered in the Union and in each Province during the years indicated. It should be 
noted that, as the same person may be registered in more than one Province, the figures 
given for the Union intlude some persons enumerated more than once. 


MEDICAL PRACTITIONERS, DENTISTS, NURSES, MIDWIVES, ETC., REGISTERED 
IN THE UNION, 1912 TO 1922. 





? Medical ; | Chemists 1 are: Nurses of 
Vear. Prac- Dentists. and Nurses. Midwives. the 
titioners, .} Druggists. ,  Jnsane. 


Union, 1912 To 1922. 














P02 Oy cs. ee 1,934 307 1,061 | 1,162 756 43 
NOLES) Seed dee 2,024 343 1,092 1,259 8238 46 
ROVE Se ididig d colt 2,084 364 1,123 1,343 879 52 
“tor ah ete ey ei 2,056 380 1,124 1,489 984 55 
1918 Roe hae 2,101 404 1,148 1,655 1,102 56 
1007 ak hd 2'139 420 17162 | 1/857 1,230 
1919S Stk 24% 2,193 437 1,188 2,050 | 2860 59 
I910 8 Bee oe. 2,102 460 1,171 2,250 1,535 63 
S003: cr ky ae ae 2,234 505 1,194 2,497 1,740 70 
LOR Mee so. Se 2.888 550 1,235 | 2,797 1,998 74 
(OD Se | See see 2,452 599 1,293 | 3,082 2,253 81 
PROVINCES, 1922 
OE eae Ee cad a vay peel See) 
Cape of Good Hope 1,135 254 6896 th 668. bee Baa 44 
Mita TA; ee hah, | 341 83 224 445 177 30 
Transvaal.....:.. | 705 199 372 1,045 G68 a 
Orange Free State | 271 63 111 37 97 — 
haan sa - a oe = arin pi cata woe Rees SE lass SA 
Torin. Ws 2,452 599 ; 1,293 | 3,082 2,258! if 81 
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CHAPTER VI. 


EDUCATION. 
§ 1. Higher Education. 


1. History and Development cf Higher Education in South Africa.—The first beginnings 
of a system of higher education in South Africa are to be found in the establishment of the 
South African College at Cape Town in 1829. It was not, however, until the passing of the 
University Act of 1873 by the Cape Parliament and the establishment of the University 
of the Cape of Good Hope that any notable advance was made. 

A short summary of the history and development of the Cape of Good Hope 
University up to its dissolution in 1918 is contained in the first three issues of the 
Year Book. Statistics are also given therein as to the examinations conducted 
under that University. 


2. University of South Africa.—{i) Generut.—The University of South Africa from the 
2nd April, 3918, became the legal successor of the University of the Cape of Good Hope, 
the headquarters of which have been remcved from Cape Town to Pretoria, and which 
embraces the following constituent colleges :—Grey University College, Ploemfontein ; 
Huguenot University College, Wellington; Natal University College, Pietermaritzburg ; 
Rhodes University College, Grahamstown; University College, Potchefstroom; and the 
Transvaal University College, Pretoria. In the case of each College there is a Governing 
Council responsible fer general administration, and academic matters and discipline are 
controlled by the College Senate, consisting entirely nr mainly of the Professors on the staff, 
the executive functions being discharged by the Registrar, or, in some cases, by the Principal. 

There have also been established two bodies, one named the “ Joint Matriculation 
Board,” consisting of representatives of the four Universities (South Africa, Cape Town, 
Stellenbosch, and Witwatersrand), the Provincial and Union Education Departments, 
and of the teachers of public and private secondary schools, which is charged with the 
control and conduct of the matriculation examination, and the other named the “ Joint 
Committee for Professional Examinations,” for the control and conduct of the examinations 
in law and surveying and the final examination for patent agents. The Registrar of the 
University of South Africa acts as Secretary to the Joint Matriculation Board and the 
Joint Committee for Professional Examinations. His address is P.O. Box 392, Pretoria. 


OFFICERS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF SouTH AFRICA. 


OE Ai ieoe andiiy ics -aleyiv cin el din ss Field-Marshal H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught and 
Strathearn, P.C., K.G., K.T., K.P. 
MiGezCMANCOLION: ¢ ocvns ict 0s John E. Adamson, M.A., Litt.D. 
Deputy Vice-Chancellor....... W. J. Viljoen, M.A., Phil. D. 
Chairman of Senate.......... Professor J. W. Bews, M.A., D.Sc. 
Deans of Faculties— 
SLOG Sp Ee A ae Se coe Professor A. 8. Kidd, M.A. 
eee. a ares Ue a al Professor A. E. du Toit, M.A. 
| Ae ll a a ar Professor W. Pittman, M.A. 
PGA MAILGI TOS. 0a: v\ aos ¥ vba ailyts Professor J. M. Hector, B.Sc. 
RCQUIIGTOG, ¢'°< = s,s as a'ehe rida’: Professor J. E. Holloway, B.A., D.Sc. 
Veterinary Science.......... Professor P. J. du Toit, B.A., D.Med.Vet., Ph.D. 
PC OGISREBTS esto 4, 52 0 been per ones C: C. Grant, M B.E., M.A. 
President of Convocation...... Dr. Bertha Stoneman, D.Sc. 


(ii) Grey University Cellege—The College was founded in 1855 by Sir George Grey, 
but it was not until 1904 that the classes were organized in such a way as to permit of the 
separate constitution of a University College, which took place in 1907. The erection of the 
College buildings was completed in 1909, and in 1910 the University College was incorporated 
by statute. ‘the work undertaken comprises the usual preparation for the examinations 
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of the University cf South Africa in literature and science, survey, education, and Jaw, 
including preliminary classes for the study of medicine, engineering, agriculture, and 
commerce, 


(iii) Huguenot University College.—The College dates back to 1874, when, as the 
Huguenot Seminary, it was founded in Wellington by the late Rev. Andrew Murray, D.D. 
It was formally incorporated by Act of Parliament in 1907 as a College for women students 
(with the right of retaining male students for a limited period) ; and is named in the Uni- 
versity of South Africa Act, 1916, as one of the constituent Colleges of the University. An 
amendment to the Charter in 1920 inserted the word “ University” in the name of the 
College, and opened its doors to male students from Wellington district. Matriculated 
students are prepared for the B.A., B.Sc., M.A., and M.Sc. degrees of the University of 
South Africa and for the Higher Teachers’, the Lower Secondary, and Domestic Science 
Diplomas of the University of South Africa. The College also gives a diploma in horticulture 


(iv) Rhodes University College.—The Rhodes University College developed out of 
St. Andrew’s College, which was founded in Grahamstown in 1855 and in connection with 
which a college department was added in 1878. In 1902 a sum of £50,000 wes set apart 
by the Rhodes ‘Trustees for the establishment of a University College, and this was supple- 
mented by £17,000 raised locally, and afterwards by a Beit Bequest of £25,000. The College 
was incorporated by Act of Parliament in 1904. Teaching is carried on in the Drostdy 
Buildings as temporary quarters, but a full building scheme was prepared in 1905, of which 
science and art blocks have been completed. Residences have been erected, two for men 
and two for women students, and also two dining halls. Courses are given in all the usual! 
arts and science subjects, as well as for the higher Teachers’ Certificates and first year 
medicals, engineering, and commerce (first and second years). Bursaries and scholarships 
have been established in connection with the principal municipalities of the Eastern 
Province. 


(v) Transvaal University College.—In 1908, university classes in arts, science, and law 
were established at Pretoria by the Transvaal Government, and were placed under the 
control of the Council of the Transvaal University College at Johannesburg, the constitution 
of that body being altered so as to give Pretoria equal representation. A separation took 
place in 1910, the Johannesburg section being re-incorporated as the South African Schoo} 
of Mines and Technology, whilst the Pretoria section retained the name of the Transvaal 
University College. In 1917 was instituted a Faculty of Agriculture, financial] provision 
for which (an endowment of £100,000) had been made by the last Parliament of the Trans- 
vaal in 1910. The following faculties have since been established: 1918, Theology; 1919, . 
Commerce and Public Administration; 1920, Veterinary Science. The original college 
buildings were erected and equipped at a cost of £50,000; those of the Faculty of Agri- 
culture at a cost of £100,000; while those of the Faculty of Veterinary Science, now in 
process of erection, involve an expenditure of £150,000._ 

Courses are provided for all degrees and diplomas of the University of South Africa 
in arts, science, agriculture, veterinary science, law, divinity, education, commerce and 
public administration. 

The Faculty of Veterinary Science, under the headship of Sir Arnold Theiler, works 
in the closest co-operation with the Government Research Laboratories at Onderstepoort, 
and provides a five-year course leading to the degree of B.V.Sc., a feature beinz the training 
in Tropical Diseases. The Faculty of Agriculture, although not yet fully developed in ali 
its branches, gives a four-year course leading to the degree of B.Sc. (Agric.), and provides 
as options an advanced technical training in most of the branches of agriculture practised 
in South Africa, such as horticulture, animal husbandry, dairying, agronomy, entomology, 
botany, and agricultural engineering. 


(vi) Natal University College.—The College was incorporated by Act of the Natal 
Parliament of 1909, and teaching was started in 1910 in the Town Hall of Pietermaritzburg 
until the college buildings at Scottsville were erected in 1912, on a site of forty acres presented 
by the municipality for the purpose. The cost of the original buildings and equipment, 
amounting to about £60,000, was defrayed by the Government. Lately, additional buildings 
with equipment have been provided at a cost of £37,000, met from Union loan funds. The 
teaching staff includes nine professors and seven lecturers. 

In addition to the Pietermaritzburg establishment, classes for the commerce and 
engineering degrees are conducted at the Natal Technical College, Durban, under the direction 
of three professors and one lecturer. 


(vii) Potchefstroom University College.—The Potchefstroom University College developed 
out of the literary department of the ‘‘ Theologiese School van de Gereformeerde Kerk,” 
which was founded the 29th November, 1869, at Burghersdorp, Cape Province, and solely 
supported by the Gereformeerde Kerk. In February, 1905, this school with its literary 
department was transferred to Potchefstroom. In April, 1919, a Government subsidy 
was granted to this literary department, whereby a complete separation took place between 
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the two departments. The College was placed under the management of its own council 
under the present name. In June, 1921, the Potchefstroom University College (Private) 
Act was passed by Parliament. On the 6th July, 1921, it was incorporated, by proclamation, 
as a constituent college of the University of South Africa. The work undertaken comprises 
the preparation for the B.A., B.Sc., M.A., M.Sc., and B.D. examinations of the University 
of South Africa and the Transvaal teachers’ examinations in co- -operation with the local 
Normal College. 





3. University of Cape Town.—The University of Cape Town was created in 1916 by 
an Act of Parliament which provided for the incorporation of the South African eae 
as @ University on 2nd April, 1918. 

The University provides for the residence as well as the teaching of students and con- 
fers degrees in the faculties of arts, science, engineering, law, commerce, music, and medicine, 
and diplomas and certificates in teaching, and in public health. The degrees and diplomas 
of the Medical School are recognized for purposes of registration throughout the Union 
and Southern Rhodesia, and the degrees in law are accepted for admission to the bar. 
There is also attached to the University a school of African Life and Languages for the special 
study of native languages and customs. 

There are forty-three professorial chairs established at the University and over forty 
lectureships. The number of students is over 900, of whom about 280 are accommodated 
in the two men’s residences and the women’s residence. 

The tuitional and administrative work of the University is at present carried on in 
the buildings of the old South African College and those of the old University of the Cape 
of Good Hope; but by its Act of Incorporation it is provided that new buildings, with 
residential blocks, shall be erected on the Groote Schuur Estate. The general scheme for 
the new University was designed by the late J. M. Solomon and approved by Sir Edwin 
Lutyens. 

In close proximity to the new University there is to be erected a public hospital of 
800 beds, which will serve also as a clinic for the medical school and which is expected to 
cost over one and a half millions sterling. In the course of 1920 an ambitious develop- 
ment scheme was launched, and a sum of nearly £250,000 was raised for the better endow- 
ment and equipment of the University. The institution receives liberal support from the 
State, and the Corporation of the City of Cape Town and the Cape Divisional Council provide 
annval grants of £5,000 and £500 respectively. 

The South African College, which became merged in the University in 1918, was 
founded as a private institution in 1829, and was the first college of the kind to be estab- 
lished in South Africa. In 1837 it was incorporated by statute as a public institution for 
male students. In 1886 women students were admitted. In 1900 it began to confine 
itself to University work, and the classes below matriculation were organized as the South 
African College School, which was later divided into a High and a Junior School, and now 
numbers over 1,200 pupils. 


OFFICERS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF Care Town. 


Vs ) a Se His Royal Highness the Governor-General. 

CPORUCOUIOL. oes G ses cee H.R.H. Edward, Prince of Wales, K.G., G.C.M.G., G.B.E., M.C. 

Principal and Vice- Sir J. Carruthers Beattie, Kt., D.Sc., F.R.S.E. (Chairman 
Chancellor of Senate). 

PODIAGEAT Ja lelg x o'n's © ». «stare W. G. R. Murray, M.A. 


President of Convocation Advocate R. W. Close, K.C., B.A., LL.B., M.L.A. 


4, University of Stellenbosch.—The Victoria College developed out of the Stellenbosch 
Gymnasium, which was founded in 1866, and in connection with which an Arts Department 
was established in 1874. An Act of incorporation was passed by Parliament in 1881. 

By the University of Stellenbosch Act, passed by the Union Parliament in 1916, the 
College, on the 2nd April, 1918, was incorporated as the University of Stellenbosch, and 
in addition to fulfilling its previous functions is entitled to examine its own students and 
grant degrees. A special feature of this University is its Agricultural Faculty, which 
makes provision for the training of future farmers and agricultural experts, besides pro- 
viding special courses in agriculture for students who are being trained as teachers. Other 
faculties in existence are: Arts, science, education, law, and theology. 


OFFICERS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF STELLENBOSCH. 


hancellor......> .. « cwaieauieeane se The Rev. Professor P. G. J. de Vos, D.Litt. 
Wine. Chancellor... ss. sen. aetiss ar as The Rev. Professor A. Moorrees, Litt. D. 
President of Convocation.......... A. J. Stals, B.A., M.D. 

ETTACET EL cc «0 - + 2 + «> pais NIE G. G. Cillie, M.A., Ph.D. 


BCISOT AL 5 os con's vee ys D. J. Ackermann, B.A. 
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5. University of the Witwatersrand.—This institution has developed out of the South 
African School of Mines at Kimberley, which was transferred to Johannesburg in 1903 
under the name of the Transvaal Technical Institute. In 1906 it was renamed the Trans- 
vaal University College, and in 1908 took over the arts and science classes which had been 
established in Pretoria. In 1910 a further change took place, the Pretoria classes being 
incorporated as a separate body which retained the title of Transvaal University College, 
the Johannesburg institution receiving the name of South African School of Mines and 
‘Technology, and being restricted to the departments of applied science and technology. 
During the year 1916 arts and science departments were organized in order to enable the 
institution to participate fully as a constituent College of the new University of South . 
Africa. These developments were the result of a public meeting called by the Mayor 
in March, 1916, which led to the formation of the Witwatersrand University Committee 
pledged to find the necessary funds for the expansion of the school into a University College 
with a view to the ultimate establishment of a Johannesburg University. The Municipal 
Council showed its interest in the movement by making a substantial grant in aid and by 
reserving an area of eighty acres in Milner Park as a site for University buildings and 
ground, By an arrangement arrived atin June, 1919, a system of close co-operation between 
the University College and the Johannesburg Normal College, in the interests of teachers 
undergoing training, was instituted. In 1920 a commencement was made with the erection 
of a building for the Medical School and of hostels for men and women. An arrangement 
was also made for the retransfer to the Government of Plein Square, which was assigned 
as a site for the Transvaal Technical Institute in 1904, along with the permanent building 
thereon erected in 1909 at a cost of £90,000. The erection of the main University buildings 
at Milner Park was commenced in 1921. On 20th September, 1920, the name of the South 
African School of Mines and Technology was changed to University College, Johannesburg. 
In 1920 Parliament passed the University of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg (Private) 
Act, incorporating the College as a University, with effect from lst March, 1922. The 
University has faculties of arts, science, medicine (including dentistry), commerce, engineer- 
ing (including mining and metallurgy, mechanical and electrical engineering, civil engineering, 
chemical technology, and architecture), and law. There are also departments of education, 
veterinary science, and music. 


OFFICERS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE WITWATERSRAND, JOHANNESBURG. 


ORATIOBIUOT. site woes vie ee pedenitlene cis H.R.H. Prince Arthur of Connaught, K.G., K.T., K.P. 
Vice-Chancellor. ai. ss dds «fuses Sir Robert Kotzé, -Kt. 

Chairman of the Council........ Sir W. Dalrymple, K.B.E. 

Principals: tnx cists ea One ere Professor Jan H. Hofmeyr, M.A. 

President of Convocation........ H. J. Hofmeyr, B.A. 

Registrar. ionis2..s.s000s.525>- H W. J. van der Brugge, MUA eiueee 


6. Statistics of Teaching Universities and University Colleges.—The tables hereunder 
give (i) comparative statistics of Higher Education from the year 1910, and (ii) in respect 
of each Teaching University and College the dates of foundation and incorporation, the 
number of Professors, Lecturers. and Assistants, the number of Students in 1922 and the 
expenditure for that year; also the annual value of bursaries granted by the College. 


(i) STATISTICS OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE UNION, 1910 TO 1922. 




















; ) ] 
No. of State | Ex | 
pendi- | | No. of Total Value 
Year. ee pe | Expendi- | ture per | Be oo | Lecturers, | of Bursaries 
Vaart. | ture. * | Student. ; | ete. | held. 

| £ | £ 
1910.27.65. oe 1,171 79,657 68-0 — — | 6,780 
TOLER Oe Ore 1,125 97,429 | 86-6 | =n! ee / =< 
igtas hn ACuines 1,203 | 102,368 {| 85-1 99 83 | _ 
LOUN Kepner a 1,285 | 104.293 | 81:2 102 94 16,592 
Cea se ae 1,208 | 130,800 | 108-3 102 91 | -- 
1O%5 ee ee 1,155 | 107,790 | 93:3 102 91 | — 
L018 See ete 1,355 109,784 | 81-0 100 99 | 20,546 
IGT 7a ys Gee 10189 Pereee1er 17750 100 103 | 929) 488 
10 (Serine k ie 2,069 I22,600. sie O4e4 | 115 137 | . 23,392 
WIS te ee 2,429 176,346 | 72-6 125 145 26,220 
1920.5 Cee 2.046 | MPeS0STO 788 8 147 ) ners | 88,210 
1001 a7 ire. $9, 3,389 | 277,470 | 81-8 173 205 | 33,167 
ie GER ed 3,804 | 254,600 | 66-9 | 183 | 249 | 35,740 

| ! 











* Including head office administration and bursaries. 
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(ii) GENERAL STATISTICS IN REGARD TO TEACHING UNIVERSITIES AND 
CONSTITUENT COLLEGES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH AFRICA, 1922. 

] : | ; : 
Year of Current | | No. of | Number of Students at Total 
EE Expendi- | No. of ‘Lecturers end of 1922. Value of 
College. | ture | Pro- S00 Sac i Sie ae cee Bursaries 
| Tastee for year | fessors. | Assis- | held in 
| tion. 1922. tants. | Male | remate ale. | Total. | 1922. 
£ | | g 

University of 1829 101,710 41 | 78 795 202 997 9194 
Cape Town (Tneorpora- | 

ted 1837)* | 

University of 1866 67,940 37 30 425 139 | 564 5,234 
Stellenbosch (Incorpora- 

ted 1881)t H 
University of the 1903 91,235 33 64 (CYAby J]? BBY: 863 | 7.600 
Witwatersrand | (Incorpora- 
ted 1922)t | 
University of 1915§ 
South Africa 
Constituen  Col- 
leges— 

Grey University 1855 19,250 13 11 138 Sy is) 3,946 
College, Bioem- | (Incorpora- 
fontein ted 1910) 

Huguenot OUni- 1874 10,100 8 7 13 50 | 63 — 1,204 
versity College, | (Incorpora- | 
Wellington ted 1907) | 

Rhodes Univer- 1904 25,305 es 17 121 ita 196 4,502 
sity College, | 
Grahamstown | 

Transvaal Uni- 1908 | £6,320 991° 97 614 90 704 3,122 
versity College, | te 
Pretoria | 

Natal University 1909 | 14,360 | 79 177 220 
College, Pieter- | | 
maritzburg | 

Potchefstroom 1905 | 106,500 5 65 718 
University Co (Incorpora- | | 
lege ted 1921) | 

ROTAL. .. — | 386,720 ou "3,804 4_| 35,740 


























* As the South African Coliege. Constituted the University of Cape lown on the 2nd April, 1918. 

t AS the Victoria College. Ccnstituted the University of Stellenbosch cn 2nd April. 191%. 

{ As the University College Johannesburg. Constituted the University of the Witwatersrand on 
the 1st March, 1922. , 

§ On the dissulution ot the University ef the Cape of Good Hope (founded 1873). 


7. Examinations under the New University Organization.—The examining bodies created 
under the new University system in the Un on are the Universities of South Africa, Cape 
Town, Stellenbosch, and the Witwatersrand, the Joint Matriculation Board, and the Joint 
Committee for professional examinations. The results of the examinations conducted by 
these bodies during the year 1922 are given in the following tables :— 


() SOINT MATRICULATION BOARD RESULT OF EXAMINATIONS: 1922. 






























































| MATRICULATION. 
ae a a a Sak chai. = —= eee ee. 
PROVINCE. : Interim Regulations | New Regulations. 
ets | Passed | Failed | sipbeite | Passed.* | Failed.* 
— as a 
| % | % 
Cape of Good gre: iia ea ohh fb 654, |. 1,000 | 7+ '30°0 316 | 120 62-0 
Natal.. ns Hv 2 a a So 44-8 142 24 38 73-2 
Transvaalt.-.-........0..... 957 |r 111 56-8 | B12 |) 9156 81-7 
Orange Free State........... 358 233 34°9 | 10 | 29 (3:1 
BU SULOTS Mists ous 4 chet caeaks 2.407 5b > 1.476 40-7 878 243 72°83 
Outside Union.......... B00 oe 44 53-3 45 | 16 64-4 
GRAND TOTAL....... | 2,522 1,490 | 40-9 923 | 259 ae 71-9 
=\ ~~+- ! ae Se -  e 
| | [iit ners 











* Complete Examination. 

t In addition tuners were 735 candidates for the Transvaal Secondary School Certificate Examination 
(Stage II), of whom 563 passed and 172 or 23-4 per cent. failed. This examination is recognized 
asequ valent to the Matriculation Examination. 
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(i) JOINT MATRICULATION BOARD—RESULT OF EXAMINATIONS, 1922 
(continued). 








SCHOOL LEAVING CERTIFICATE. 














































































































PROVINCE. Interim Regulations. New Regulations. 
Candi- Candi- * * 
ate | Passed. | Failed. dates.* Passed. Failed. 
Lives 2 ee ed ee eee 7 | = Fyre Ve a % 
Cape of Good Hope......... 374. 4 167, | 65:3 3 i 66:6 
Natal oc cick Meta bie Meter ee Ae 3} 1 F. fe O 1 : — 100-0 
Transvaal. cree eee ee | yA id 40:0 6 1 83-3 
Orange Free State........... | 153. | 81 47-0 | 2 —- 100:0 
UNION rotitoy as. t: 556 | 264 52-5 13 co 83°3 
OntsidevUnione .. 5.472% | — | — — — a a 
GRAND TOTAL....... 556 | 264 52°5 12 2 83:3 
ae * Complete Examination. 
(ii) DEGREES GRANTED, 1921 AND 1922. 
1922, | 
Heading. | Bis | Be 1921 
University Mie el is University University | Total 
of South | of Cape | of Stellen- | of the Wit- Total. 
Africa, Town. | bosch, watersrand. | 
4 3 4) a fies i ae 
Graduated— | 
ALB, OR Be eee - 2 — -- 2 | —_ 
AF Pe Bas On - —- = | -= —- | — 
Phe Ge owas ate — 1 — | = i — 
TO ee uns fons —- 1 —- ~-- 1 | 2 
BLOB coe ae ees 2 ) 6 | 3 2 18 | 16 
M Sige odo oes 9 _- | 3 1 nk; | 19 
M.Sc.  Acrionicarey: — | — 1 — 1 Sed 
M.Sc. (Engineering). | — — | — 1 ad — 
B.Sc. (Agriculture)... | 6 — 3 | ~- 9 VW 
B.Se. (Engineering). | 2 14 — 12 28 18 
B.Sc. (Pure Science) | 59 1 27 14 101 68 
B.D ee ee 2 oe —_— -— 2 Z 
MAAS ere ae eee | 10 17 Lt = 38 vate 
Bribes dee wre | 98 68 | 57 40 263 260 
edd i hitome a ae Re Ae -— —- 12 —— 12 i 
BiG. coe ee 4 — = 3 7 5 
BaHiGon) 22 t.asn ee 4 | — = — | 4 | ae 
B.Sc, Engineering | 
(admitted under | | 
the provisions of | 
per 86 of Statute | | 
ee RE, 2 / -- — — ) — — = 
Admitted under the | | | | 
Statutes a... — _- | -—— — — | — 
Honorary Degrees.... | — 2 1 2 5 | 2 
| | 


(iii) JOINT COMMITTEE FOR PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS—UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTH er RIbA— RESULT OF EXAMINATIONS, 1921 AND 1922. 











Number of Passes. 





Examination. | 1921. | 1922, 








| Part I. | Part IJ. | Part ITI.| Final. | Part I. | Part II. Final. 














- ~ os MY 
Law Certificate Examination..... | 168 | 89 - | 108 120 |= 











Union Civil Service Lower Law.. 129 41 —- — | 79 61 _— 
Union Civil Service Higher Law.. 3 6 mar | hee 3 2 —~ 
Rhodesian Civil Service Lower Law 20 Tae) ase vas 15 13 _— 
Land Surveying Examination..... 24 13 9 — 5 18 — 
Patent.A gents saad iit) ices ae — — — Z — a = 
Advocates, Admission............ — — — — — —_— 8 
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8. Financial Statistics: Higher Education.—The subjoined tables give particulars as 
to expenditure by Government and from University and College Funds on Higher 
Education in the Union, and as to fees received during the years 1917 to 1922 :— 


(i) EXPENDITURE ON HIGHER ED 


UCATION—GENERAL, 1917 TG 1922. 














n = 
HEADING. wise AOl7,, fh TeIS.nh 1919; | THZ0.2 927) | 1922, 
AG EIS ES a SN ed RA AR eA 
| | Sry lies ae re 
| | | 
Pen (Union Education Depart- S| £. | < £ ey} £ 
ment)— | | 
ERIMESTIINON G5 5c. «stam cities nie was Sins av 4,550 | 4,500 | 5,000 5,600 | 7,000 | 7,000 
*Joint Matriculation Board— | | | 
Government......... Wee te sere bee lea _ — | — | — 
Other Funds..... D altien aha AIR Spa Ws {| — 8,135 6,788 8,685 9,485 | 11,640 
tJoint Professional Committee— / . 
FOOL LECT ii I fas Co ee ee [eee 17 350 —_— {| — 
SRE PENG S Scars cc estes cee Tec tn aro e © ; oo 898 1,863 ; 1,550 1,980 ; 2.250 


| 

| ! 

Bursaries, Scholarships, and Grants to 

Intending Teachers— | | | 

BAUM AUICT Ns. %. 0 pat crys < + oieieg ¢ saaeromy sie 9,200 | 11,620 | 17,620 | 19,700 | 15,610 | 
MBIVersIby EP UNGS sy .c4 cs cues es ele e tes 1,985 | 11,702 | 8,388 | 18,510 | 18,470 | 22,645 

| 

| 

| 




















| 
! ! 





13,095 

IR CRO Ee ae eee Om ; 

Re WH eye Pan aA Ua AL £| 15,785 | 31,855 | 39,330 | 54,345 | 62,545 | 56,630 
feet —- Se = | a = ae 











* Established in 1918 in terms of Section 16 (1) of Act No. 12 of 1916. 
t+ Established in 1918 in terms of Section 23 (1) of Act No. 12 of 1916. 


(ii) EXPENDITURE ON HIGHER EDUCATION—UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES, 
1917 TO 1922. 






























































Heading. | 1917. 1918, | 1919. ; 3920. | 1921. 1922. 
[| 
Cape Town University— Det £ £ se ecy lind Ming tne 
PIO MOrCOtes cists it ore ee elle caw Aa o- 22,400 | 25500 | 35,700 | 53,115 | 69,860 | 53,810 
Me TpersiGy MENS. ceitrcch coe tte cia ole tn 23,730 | 28,260 | 40,200 | 39,485 | 42,145 | 47,900 
Stellenbosch University— 
PRY CRPIENOTI Gi, odes co ei Pisholets: tore, + ete 5, cyevaim 26,280 | 18,210 | 28,150 | 33,230 42,100 | 42,800 
IN RVESI GUE DINGS... Site cs 0. dae ¢ deus dunise 13,858 | 11,350 | 16,100 | 19,590 | 25,715 | 25,140 
University of the Witwatersrand— | | 
MEO MORANUNOTY biter tear b: Sracicheovaulas A ofps <li avrsnase% 18,550 | 22,275 | 26,100 | 40,835 |; 45,165 | 48,600 
MB OUGROM MINS stir el. ccrtte 6 ai ce eid «bles s 16,4¢0 | 20,120 | 20,150 | 22,990 | 24,215°| 42,635 
*University of South Africa, Central Office— | 
ONGUINIMNCNIM ae Sas se oul. halite c tole sc 5,150 5,265 5,875 | 6,500; 5,985 | 5,500 
MMA VERBICY PUNGS.. 6 lois cc sess tcc eee 17,010 | 25,290 ; 20,150 | 27,875 | 31,060 ; 27,090 
Transvaal University College— | 
TCP TRC Ire dia o's Bish ol divers svt» s ..., | 12,470 | 16,585 | 21,900 | 26,145 | 36,030 | 30,490 
OUP OME soe e206 «cist hale a>, See hovel ob ais oo 1Oule 4071) 5,800 | 11,475 | 16,040 | 15,830 
Natal University College— 
BROMMMUTRIIOINN, Sie vais sich e fie 9+ 6,010, v0 3 a 9d 5,630 5,965 7,150 9,000 | 13,380 ; 11,160 
Meripee RUNGE. eho kib. wes few 1,380 | 1,635 | 2,840} 4,325 4,620 3,200 
Rhodes University College— | | 
CAOVETATINGI Gis croieis 'o ete eben teis ack die es 8,080 8,850 | 12,100 | 13,250 | 17,645 | 16,340 
MMM SHINN 2s 4 oan vin doa astt oes 6 6 oi 6,000 7,300 8,400 ; 9,100 9,085 8,965 
Grey University College— 
SEOVETNINGHE isso a's asics Aeon ees os Clete 95130 9,900 | 12,600 | 15,945 16,610 | 15,700 
MEOUIO TR SUNOS! & stus. cto bielakes tee ele hol ag | 1,215 1,650 2,750 2,955 3,835 3,550 
Huguenot University College— 
MOWING Gd > city. ao bere dite Sates sere’ 3,170 3,930 4,480 5,200 6,340 6,640 
Geren Runde... 3,40. yah Nes. 1,960 | 2,415 | 2090! 2,650} 2,995 | 3,460 
Potchefstroom University College— | 
GOVETMINENG2 shies cate hae nee nh emia — a — el | 4,000 
College RUnds feo, 2) Cea ae Ue) co Raa ie, | — | — 6,500 
ice we | eee en ie. | 
TOTAL. oy Mine Mamie boo ee 195,843 | 218,575 | 272,035 | 344,665 | 412,825 | 419,310 
| | | 
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(iii) FEES RECEIVED—INSTITUTIONS CONNECTED WITH HIGHER EDUCATION IN 
THE UNION, AMT TO 1922. 


























| if 
Institution. | 1917, | 1918. 1919. cE 1920. | 1921. | 1922, 
a a i a emma tama en — ——$—$—$—— , —-____ 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Univers'ty of South Africa— 

*Head OMce.. iv. en ce eects ee | 21,656 | 14,660 | 15,429 | 18,855 | 20,912 | 20,870 
Transvaal Rinicotetis CCOUEGC sb: aces eiaveie 3,013 3,289 3.320 4,085 6.836 7,977 
Natal University Co'lege.............. 945 2,208 2,270 2,=16 2,945 3,286 
Rhodes University College............. | 832 1,462 2,018 2,558 2 505 2,725 
Grey University College............... | 1,639 1,768 1,874 | 1,926 2,296 3,250 
Huguenot University College.......... | 996 | 918 | 783 927 910 1,001 
Potchefstroom University College...... Y os fama — | — 12a 5 3 i 


TOTAL, UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH AFRICA..£ | 29,081 | 24,306 | 25,694 
| 









































| 
oe, fern) een ee a — 
University,ot Capes Lown. 2:24... + ceme eon | 10,936 | 17,861 | 23,484 | 23,297 | 24,953 | 26,148 
University of Stellenbosch...............-- | 6,674 | 11,264 | 12,479 | 13,698 | 14,594 | 14,926 
University of the Witwatersrand........... 4,839 5,230 | 8,233 | 15,500 | 17,088 | 23,797 
io « = Seman ae 
TEACHING UNIVERSITIES..........£ | 22,449 | 34,355 / 44,146 | 52,495 | 56,635 | 64,866 
} 
——— A Sage g aes ——~-- a — =| eas Cees ' 
Joint Matriculation Board...............4. | — | 5,774 | 7,088 | 9,004 | 9,8°3 | 11,433 
Joint Professional Committee.............. — | 956 | 1,343 1,624 | 1,977 2,365 
| { / 
eee. Me: ees 
| / 
ATU; INSTITUTIONS. 200. ee oa neue eb | 51,530 | 65,390 78,271 | 94,290 | 104,849 ne 
} | | 
pe - ' i 


























* The figures given for the years 1916 and 1917 refer to administrative headquarters of the 
University ef the Cape of Good Hope, including the Suuth African and Victoria Colleges. 


9. Extension Facilities at University Institutions —Zhe University of Cape Town 
instituted in 1921 a course of extension lectures in various towns of the Cape Province, 
and the measure of success achieved encouraged a repetition and extension of the scheme 
in 1922. Lectures by members of the teaching staff of the University have been given, 
by invitation, at various towns as far as Kimberley, on subjects selected by a committee 
in each of the towns visited. In addition to these lectures outside the Cape Peninsula, 
courses open to the public, apart from the ordinary degree courses, have been given at the 
University. For some years past there has been a course of popular lectures on the motor- 
car, the subject matter of the lectures being suitable for owner-drivers having no knowledge 
of motor-car engineering. Over six hundred owner-drivers and others have taken the course. 
Special lectures on aesthetics were given throughout the academic years 1922 and 1923; 
the average attendance at each lecture was approximately thirty. During February and 
March, 1923, the University provided a course of lectures on African life and languages, 
specially arranged for missionaries, magistrates, native commissioners, and others whose 
vocation brings them into immediate contact with natives. Eighteen persons attended 
the course of seventy-one lectures. Special provision was also made for teachers in schools. 
During the summer vacations in 1921 and 1922 courses primarily for secondary school 
teachers were given on subjects suitable for school purposes, and these attracted about 
one hundred teachers from various parts of the Union ; lectures for teachers in schools in 
the Cape Peninsula were given during the University sessions 1920 and 1921, the attendance 
totalling 220. At the University of Stellenbosch two short University extension courses 
were held by members of the staff during 1922, and eighteen official extension lectures were 
given, of which fourteen were delivered at places other than Stellenbosch In addition, 
a number of extension lectures were arranged and held at Stellenbosch by prominent public 
men and scientists. The University of the Witwatersrand conducts evening classes in technical 
and allied subjects, which are attended by apprentices and others. The average enrolment 
in 1922 was nearly 1,200. Afternoon and evening classes of a post-matriculation standard, 
mainly attended by teachers, are also provided in subjects in the faculties of Arts and Science 
By attendance at such classes it is possible to qualify for the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
Public lectures are given by members of tho staff from time to time at the University, and 
are well attended by the public. A course of such lectures was also given at Benoni during 
1922. . The University is in touch with the Workers’ Educational Association, and during 

' 
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1922 a discussion class was conducted with an attendance of about thirty. During the 
September vacation in 1921 and 1922 a “‘ Refresher ”’ course for teachers was conducted 
at the University, at which short courses of lectures were given in English, history, geography, 
mathematics, psychology, music, and animal biology. At the Transvaal University College, 
Pretoria, the extra-mural classes given out of office hours and in the business centre of the 
town, provide facilities fer civil servants, professional, and business men to qualify for 
degrees in commerce, economics, and law. At the Huguenot University College, Wellington, 
extension courses in chemistry and agriculture are given, on request, to farmers of the 
district. At Rhodes University College, Grahamstown, extension lectures are given from time 
to time by various members of the staff in Grahamstown and other towns of the Eastern 


Province. 


$2. State and State-aided Education other than Higher Education. 


1. General.—Under the South Africa Act, for a period of five years after the establish- 
ment of the Union and thereafter subject to decree of Parliament, control of education 
other than higher education was granted to the four Provincial Administrations. This 
arrangement still obtains, and as the result each Province has continued to follow its own 
system and to shape its development according to its own separate policy. Thus four 
systems of state or state-aided education exist, which though akin in some respects are 
entirely dissimilar in others. Further there are in the Union numbers of schools independent 
of state aid or state control, statistics relating to which are given in § 4 of this chapter. 
The information contained in this section relates entirely to education under public control. 


2. Central Administration.—Subject to final control by the Provincial Administration the 
central direction of public education in each Province is exercised by the Provincial Education 
Department, the permanent head of which in the Cape of Good Hope is the Superintendent- 
General, in Natal the Superintendent, in the Transvaal and the Orange Free State in each 
case the Director. In the Cape of Good Hope there are forty-two Circuit Inspectors, a 
Chief Inspector for Native Education, an Inspector of Training Colleges, a Relieving 
Inspector, an Inspector of Science, an Inspector of Indigent Boarding-Houses, and a Language 
Inspector. There are also thirteen Departmental Instructors in special subjects (drawing, 
infant school method, domestic science, needlework, vocal, music, and woodwork). These 
officers visit schools throughout the Province with a view to promoting efficiency in the 
instruction of pupils in the subjects for which they are respectively responsible. There 
are in addition two Medical Inspectors of Schools and four School Nurses. In Natal 
there is an inspectorate of twelve, of whom seven are for European, coloured, and Indian 
schools, and five for native schools. In the Transvaal the inspecting staff numbers 
twenty-five officers, including two Inspectors of Secondary Education, an Inspector of 
Continuation Classes, an Organizer of Technical Education, and three Inspectors of Native 
schools. In the Orange Free State there are eleven School Inspectors and a Medical Inspector 
of Schools. 


3. General Powers and Policy.—(i) Cape of Good Hope.—The great majority of schools 
for European pupils in this Province are controlled by School Boards with statutory powers. 
Schools for non-European pupils are mostly controlled by denominational bodies. The 
general policy of the Department aims at the encouragement of local efforts for the extension 
and improvement of primary and secondary education, both for European and non-European 
children. The Department fixes the salaries of teachers; issues loans for the erection of 
school buildings ; lays down the syllabus of instruction in all schools; grants bursaries to 
pupils; carries out, through its inspectors, a formal annual inspection of every school; 
collects and publishes educational statistics, and prescribes general and special courses 
of training for teachers and issues certificates of competency to successful students. It 
exercises general control over the proceedings of school boards, including the application 
of compulsory school attendance regulations. It devotes special attention to questions 
of school organization in urban areas, school centralization in rural areas, provision of school 
buildings, apparatus, and equipment ; and it also publishes fortnightly the Education Gazette, 
for the benefit of teachers and school managers. The various acts and ordinances dealing 
with education have been co-ordinated and extended in the Consolidated Education Ordinance, 
1921. Among the new provisions of the Consolidated Education Ordinance is one instituting 
a system of secondary school bursaries. The system is still on its trial, but is working 
smoothly, and is assisting materially in tha solution of the secondary education problem 
for pupils in rural areas. To be eligible for such bursaries pupils must show capacity to 
profit by a course of secondary education, must live at least three miles beyond the nearest 
secondary institution, and their circumstances must be such that without financial assistance 
they could not afford a course of secondary education. According to circumstances, trans- 
port bursaries, not exceeding £7. 10s. per annum, may be issued; and boarding bursaries 
of £20 per annum for a pupil in Standards VII and VIII and £25 per annum in Standards 
IX and X may be granted. The scheme aims at linking up the schools of the Province 
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in @ coherent educational system, and equalizing opportunity as far as possible between the 


country pupil and the town pupil. The estimates provide for an expenditure of £30,000 
for this ‘service, 


(ii) Natal.—The Department has power to establish and maintain primary schools, 
and also to make grants-in-aid out of public funds to any private schools established by 
private persons or by local boards or committees. Such grants may include contributions 
to the salaries of teachers, the purchase of apparatus, books, or equipment, and the cost 
of sites and buildings. The Department has direct management of two high schools at 
Pietermaritzburg (one for boys and one for girls), and similarly two at Durban. Grants- 
in-aid may be issued to other secondary schools provided that such ‘schools agree to 
come under the system of inspection and maintain the same standard of education as 
in the Government schools. The Department has authority generally to regulate all 
schools which it has established, or to which grants are made. Authority similarly exists 
for the establishment and maintenance of schools for native children, and for grants to 
mission schools, attended by native children. The Department also, upon request, under- 
takes the inspection of private schools. : 


(iii) T'ransvaal.—The system of primary and secondary education in the Transvaal 
Province owes its origin to the Hducation Act of 1907, while certain important modifications, 
especially in regard to language and fees, have been made from time to time by two amending 
Acts, and by a succession of Ordinances. Primary education is compulsory and both 
primary and secondary education are free, while books and school material are provided by 
the Provincial Administration. The Department establishes and maintains pubue schools 
for primary education of white children, also schools in which both primary and secondary 
education are given, and secondary or high schools; it also maintains trades schools at 
Johannesburg and Pretoria. It further establishes boarding-houses in connection with 
public schools, and has power, if it so desires, to maintain them. The establishment and 
maintenance of schools for white children form the bulk of the Department’s work. In 
regard to children of other than European parentage the Department has also power to 
establish and maintain schools, a power which has been exercised on the Witwatersrand 
and in Pretoria. The Department establishes and maintains normal colleges, with or 
without boarding establishments, for the training of teachers in public schools; and further 
maintains continuation and other special classes. The Department makes grants-in-aid to 
the following :—Private farm schools; boarding-houses managed by committees in con- 
nection with public schools; the Langlaagte Orphanage; the Potchefstroom Industrial 
School; the institution for blind, deaf, and dumb children at Worcester (Cape Province) ; 
and schools and training institutions for natives. Bursaries are granted by the Depart- 
ment (1) to enable children to travel to and from primary or secondary schools by road 
or rail; (2) to enable them to board in the neighbourhood of such schools; (3) to pupils 
at secondary schools to cover the cost of boarding in whole or in part; (4) to pupils at 
trades schools; (5) to candidates for the teaching profession to enable them to attend 
normal colleges. in addition to the above general powers, the Department regulates the 
courses of instruction in the various public schools, the duties of the officers of the Depart- 
ment, and the election of school boards and school committees, while it has a limited 
inspectorial power over private schools,- which, if attended by ten or more pupils, are 
required to register and to supply returns. 


{iv) Orange Free State-—The Department has power to establish and maintain primary 
public schools, schools in which primary and secondary education are both given, secondary 
schools, trade and industrial schools, continuation classes, and teachers’ training institutions 
or classes. It has power also to establish public school libraries, orphanages, institutions for 
the education of physically and mentally defective children, and boarding-houses in connec- 
tion with public or aided private schools. The Department makes grants-in-aid to public 
schoo} libraries, orphanages (including the maintenance of the inmates), institutions for 
the education and training of defective children, boarding-houses in connection with 
public or aided private schools, trade and industrial schools, continuation classes, teachers’ 
training institutions, and institutions making provision for instruction of a technical, 
scientific, or advanced literary character. It also makes capitation grants to private 
schools which comply with certain conditions laid down in the Education Ordinance. Such 
schools are known as aided private schools. Bursaries are granted by the Department under 
conditions prescribed by regulations (1) to enable children to travel to and from public 
or aided private schools ; (2) to enable them to board in the neighbourhood of such schools ; 
(3) to pupils at secondary schools to cover the cost of tuition and cost of maintenance 
while receiving instruction at such schools; (4) to assist in the maintenance of candidates 
for the teaching profession who are undergoing a course of instruction or training at any 
of the schools established under the Education Ordinance. In addition to the above powers, 
the Department regulates the courses of instruction in the various public schools, the con- 
ditions of appointment and service of teachers, the length of the school vacation, tho 
election of school boards and school committees, the powers and duties of governing and 
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managing bodies, and the administration of public money voted for educational purposes. 
The Department has also inspectorial power over private schools. The Director of Edu- 
cation or any inspector of schools authorized by him may visit and inspect any private school 
which is attended by five or more pupils, and, if, upon report of such inspection, it appears 
to him that such school is conducted in a manner calculated to be detrimental to the physical, 
mental, or moral welfare of the pupils, the Administrator may, upon the recommendation 
of the Director, require such alterations in the conduct of the school as may seem expedient 
to be made within a fixed time, and, if the same be not done, order such school to be closed 
forthwith and the pupils transferred to another school. Al private schools are required 
to register and to supply returns to the Department. A Board of Examiners controls 
the examinations of teachers and issues various classes of professional teachers’ certificates 
as the result of such examinations or as equivalents of professional and academical certificates 
already held by teachers in the service of the Province. 


4, Local Administration.—(i) Cape of Good Hope.—Local school administration is 
conducted by school boards and school committees, the unit of administration being the 
school district. There are now 122 such districts, each under the control of a school board, 
two-thirds of whose members are elected by the ratepayers and one-third nominated by 
Government and the municipal or divisional council. Boards have the power, subject to 
the Department, to establish and maintain schools; further, subject to Departmental 
approval, they have the general financial control of schools under their jurisdiction, including 
the hiring of buildings. They also have power to enforce school attendance. Every public 
school under a board is ordinarily managed by a committee elected by the parents or, in 
default, nominated by the board. Such committees have the general supervision of the 
school, and the selection of the teaching staff also rests with them. 


(ii) Natal.—There is no system of local administration in the Natal Province in respect 
of Government schools, but advisory school committees have been established in some 
localities to promote local interest. 


(iii) Transvaal_—The Transvaal is divided into thirty-two school districts, for each 
of which there is a school board consisting partly of elected and partly of nominated 
members. The board is an advisory local body with general powers of supervision over 
all public schools in its district except high schools and special schools or classes specified 
in the third schedule of the Education Act, 1907. Further, the board must be consulted 
by the Department in regard to the provision of schools in its district, and has control over 
the funds allocated from the general revenue of the Province for minor repairs and 
alterations to schoo! buildings, for the purchase of school furniture and for primary schoo] 
bursaries. The board is also responsible for the carrying out of the compulsory clauses of 
the Hducation Act in its district. A member of a school board may during school hours 
enter any school which is under the supervision of the board of which he is a member and 
examine the attendance registers. The board exercises certain advisory functions in con- 
nection with the appointment and dismissal of teachers. Under its control provision is 
made for the election of school committees which exercise certain supervision, but other- 
wise act only in an advisory capacity. The secondary and trades schools are under the 
local control of governing bodies. 


(iv) Orange Free State.-—The Province is divided into fifty-seven school districts, for 
each of which there is a board consisting of elected members. Each board is an advisory 
body, with certain powers of supervision. It is also responsible for carrying out the pro- 
visions of the law as to compulsory school attendance. Public schools, with certain special 
exceptions, are under the supervision of school committees, the members of which are 
elected. The functions of these committees also are advisory, but they nominate teachers 
for appointment, subject to the approval of the Director. 


5. Sources of Revenue.—The central expenditure on school: education is met from 
grants made by Provincial Councils supplemented from certain other local sources of 
revenue. In the Cape of Good Hope expenditure on teachers’ salaries, hire of buildings, 
purchase of equipment, etc., is defrayed almost entirely from Provincial Revenue Funds, 
the payment of school fees up to and including Standard VI having been abolished as from 
the Ist July, 1920, in the case of all schools, European and non- European, except in certain 
high schools and in a few special schools. In Natal the entire cost is paid out of the central 
fund, receipts from school fees being paid into the credit of that fund. Local contributions 
are not required by the Administration. Primary Education is entirely free in Government 
Schools. In the Transvaal school education is free, the whole cost being met from the 
Provincial revenue. In the Orange Free State the total expenditure is similarly met.. No 
local contributions towards expenditure are required. Education up to and including the 
matriculation standard was made free in 1920; but certain schools approved of by the 
Provincial Administration are allowed to charge ‘tuition fees, the amount of such fees being 
placed at the disposal of the respective school committees for expenditure at their discretion 
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for the benefit of the school. An Education Tax is levied by the Provincial Administration 
on all males and unmarried females of twenty-one years and upwards, companies, trust 
estates, etc., with a minimum of £1 per annum, and increasing by a fixed scale according to 
income. The amount derived from the tax is approximately £110,000 per annum. 


6. Classification and Gurriculum cf Schools.—({i) Cvpe of Good Hope.—European schools 
are Classified as training colleges, training schools, high schools, secondary schools, primary 
schools, farm schools, special schools, and part-time schools. 

There are 84 high schools and 98 secondary schools providing differentiated courses 
in secondary education. There are 1,945 primary schools in which instruction is given 
on the lines of the complete primary school course, consisting of two sub-standards and 
six standards. Farm schools, of which there are 338, provide instruction on the lines of 
the primary course at centres where it is not possible to secure a regular attendance of at 
least ten pupils, the minimum requirement for primary schools. 

The native section includes 1 first class public school, 1 primary school, 3 part-time 
schools, 9 industrial schools, 14 training schools, and 1,574 native schcols. The coloured 
section includes 2 intermediate schools, 18 primary schocls, 3 part-time schools, 4 training 
schools, and 399 coloured schools. ‘The native and ce lourcd schvois are managed by the 
various religious denuminations aud are aided by the Government. 





(ii) Natal—The Government schools are divided into primary schools, higher grade 
elementary, and secondary schools; the former covering a syllabus of six standards. No 
free scholars are admitted to the high schools except those who gain “ freeplace ” under 
the bursary system, or the dependents of those who went on active service. No native, 
Indian, or coloured children are allowed in schools other than those specially provided for 
them. Farm schools may hardly be said to be schools in the ordinary sense, but merely 
groups of children under a tutor or governess. Separate syllabus arrangements exist for 
all classes of schools, and also for schools where Dutch is the mother tongue of the children. 


(iii) Z'ransvaal.—Primary schools cover a course of six standards. A seventh has been 
approved in certain cases. Secondary or high schools have in five cases complete and 
separate primary departments, and in other cases have at least two preparatory classes 
corresponding to Standards IV and V, before the ordinary high school course which com- 
mences with Standard VI as the first of the five forms provided for in the curriculum. 
There are 40 high schools in the Province, 3 being for a commercial and I for a technical 
education and 4 for the preliminary training of teachers. Of these, 5 are for boys only, 
4 for girls only, and 31 for both boys and girls. On the 3lst December, 1921, there were 
7,158 pupils in these schools, while 227 pupils were receiving the higher education in the 
secondary departments of primary schools. Marked progress is being made in the various 
subjects classified under the head of domestic science, and also in manual training, ele- 
mentary science, and technical and trades education. Specially qualified instructors are 
provided for these subjects. 


(iv) Orange Free State-—Kindergarten schools are provided for children between the 
ages of four and seven years. Primary schools cover a course of six standards. Inter- 
mediate schools provide for continuation work up to the school leaving certificate and 
including the National Commercial certificates of the Union Education Department. 
Secondary schools, in addition, provide for courses up to matriculation and equivalent 
examinations. Thus three types of school may be combined in one institution. The 
public school is regarded as complete when it covers the whole ground from the kinder- 
garten to University matriculation. 


7. Religious Instruction.—The practice in each Province in all public schools is for 
school to be opened with prayer and the reading of the Bible. Teaching of Bible history 
in school, subject to a conscience clause, may be and generally is provided ; but no sectarian 
or doctrinal teaching is allowed, except in the Cape Province under certain conditions laid 
down in the Religious Instruction in Schools Ordinance, 1913, which governs the matter. 





8. Attendance.—(i) Cape of Good Hope.—Kducation for European children between 
the ages of seven and sixteen years is compulsory throughout the Province unless the child 
is engaged in a regular occupation and has already passed the sixth standard. Provision 
is made for the transport or boarding of children when necessary. Primary Education up 
to and including Standard VI is free, except in certain high schools. 


(ii) Natal.—Education for European children between the ages of seven and fifteen 
years is compulsory. Fees are charged in primary schools only in respect of pupils who 
have passed Standard VI and are engaged in vocational work. 


(iii) Transvaal.—Education in respect of white children between the ages of seven and 
fifteen years is compulsory. Education is free. 


(iv) Orange Free State.—Education in respect of white children between the ages of 
seven and sixteen years is compulsory, unless a child is receiving adequate instruction 
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elsewhere, or has passed the sixth standard and is in regular employment. If a pupil resides 
_ more than three miles from school and if the parent is unable to provide transport, the 
Department gives assistance, either for transport or for board. 


9. Qualifications and Grading of Teachers.—(i) Cape of Good Hope.—The chief classes 
of certificates issued by the Department to student-teachers after training and examina- 
tion are :— 

(a) Primary Teachers’ Lower Certificate [formerly called Third Class Teachers’ 
Certificate (Senior)], after a two-year course of training, the admission standard 
being a pass in the Secondary School Junior Certificate examination (conducted 
by the Department or the Standard VIII stage), or the Junior University Certificate 
examination. [There is also the Third Class Teachers’ Certificate (Junior) for 
non-EKuropeans, a pass in Standard VI gaining admission to a three-year course. 
In the case of native students this course has been replaced by a three-year 
course, beginning in 1922, for the Native Primary Teachers’ Lower Certificate, 
the standard of admission being a pass in Standard VI. A separate course for 
the Coloured Primary Teachers’ Lower Certificate is in contemplation. | 

(b) Primary Teachers’ Higher Certificate (formerly called Second Class Teachers’ 
Certificate), after a two-year course of training, the admission standard being 
a pass in the Matriculation examination. [A two-year course of training for 
the Native Primary Teachers’ Higher Certificate has been instituted, the standard 
of admission being a pass in the Secondary School Junior Certificate examination, 
or the University Junior Certificate examination. In 1923 the second year 
of this course is open to students who have passed the Third Class Teachers’ 
Certificate (Junior) examination in the first grade. A separate course for the 
Coloured Primary Teachers’ Higher Certificate is in contemplation. ] 

{c) Infant School Teachers’ Certificate, after a training course of one year each, the 
admission requirement to the lower examination being the possession of the 
Primary Teachers’ Lower Certificate [Third Class Certificate (Senior)]. 

(d) Teachers’ Drawing Certificate, awarded to candidates who obtain first-grade 
Certificates in Freehand, Model, Geometrical, and Blackboard Drawing. 

(e) Art Teachers’ Certificate, awarded to candidates holding the last-menti oned 
certificate, who complete a further course of study within five years. 

(f) Teachers’ Woodwork and Cardboard Modelling Certificate. 

(g) Teachers’ Domestic Science Certificate, for candidates who have taken courses 
of training in cookery, needlework, millinery, dressmaking, laundry work, 
housewifery, and upholstery. 


Teachers in ordinary coloured or native mission schools are eligible for a Good Service 
Allowance after five years’ reasonably meritorious and continuous teaching service, and 
pensions based on this allowance are provided for. Teachers in School Board schools are 
graded and paid according to the nature of the work on which they are employed, quailifi- 
cations and experience being taken into account; Good Service Allowance is not being 
continued in the case of these teachers and certain other teachers, for whom a new pension 
scheme has been laid down. The pension contribution amounts to 4 per cent. on the annual 
salary. 


(ii) Natal_—T wo classes of certificates are given on examination. The Government 
Training College at Pietermaritzburg supplies about forty certificated teachers each year, 80 
per cent. of whom are women. ‘These teachers may possess either the Second or the Third 
Class Certificate of Natal, or the First Class Certificate of the Union, the last-mentioned 
being taken in co-operation with the Natal University College. Admission to the Training 
College is gained either by means of an entrance examination or by means of the University 
Matriculation examination. The Third Class Certificate is gained by examination after 
a two years’ course ; the Second Class Certificate after a one year’s course and the possession 
of academic qualifications not less than the Intermediate Arts Examination of a university 
of standing, or (for women) the L.1..A. diploma of St. Andrews University. Arrangements 
have been made whereby a Higher Diploma (four years) or a Lower Diploma (three years) 
in Education may be completed in conjunction with the Natal University College. A 
women’s hostel has been established. Senior and junior certificates are given to Indian 
teachers, and there are two native teachers’ certificates. A few teachers in Government 
schools are public servants and entitled to pensions. Others contribute to a superannuation 
fund. 


(iii) Transvaal.—Teachers in schools directly maintained by the Government are public 
servants. They enter into a definite contract with the Government. A teacher’s salary 
depends on the qualifications held. All teaching posts are graded in accordance with these 
qualifications, and the complete list of the posts, together with the qualifications required 
for each, are laid down in the conditions of service. The main lines of classification depend 
upon certification, training, and experience. 
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Teachers’ Certificates of the Third and Second Class are issued by the Transvaal 
Education Department, which prescribes the conditions under which they may be issued. 
Courses for both classes of certificate are provided at the normal colleges, and teachers may 
also prepare for them privately. The First Class Certificate is issued by the Union Depart- 
ment of Education, which prescribes the conditions under which it may be issued. The 
university colleges provide courses, usually directed by a professor of education, for this 
certificate. 

A Provisional Certificate of the Third Class, which is really a licence to teach and is 
not a guarantee of training or study for the profession of teaching, is issued to teachers 
who have not qualitied for an unprovisional certificate. This is done to fulfil a require- 
ment of the law. 


(iv) Orange Free State.-—T'eachers in public schools are mainly servants of the State. 
The minimun requirement for recognition as a teacher in public schools is the successful 
completion of a secondary school course. The examinations and grading cf teachers in 
the service of the Department are conducted by a Board of Examiners, of which body 
the Director of Education is ex officio Chairman. Professional Teachers’ Certificates are 
of four classes—Lower Primary Teachers’ Certificate, Higher Primary Teachers’ Certificate, 
Advanced Primary Teachers’ Certificate, and Commercial Teachers’ Certificate. The 
minimum requirements for the admission of candidates to these examinations are as 
follows :—Lower Primary Teachers’ Certificate (women only): Matriculation or equivalent 
certificate and one year’s course of training at the Normal College ; Higher Primary Teachers’ 
Certificate (men and women): First year’s B.A. course in certain specified subjects and 
one year’s training at the Normal College (for this certificate teachers may specialize in 
kindergarten and infant work); Advanced Primary Teachers’ Certificate : Higher Primary 
Teachers’ Certificate or equivalent, second year’s Degree course and five years’ experience 
(if the Degree course was taken as an internal student the experience required is reduced 
to two years); Commercial Teachers’ Certificate: First year’s Bachelor of Commerce 
course in certain specified subjects and an approved course in shorthand, one year’s pro- 
fessional training at an approved institution. The Union Department of Education under- 
takes all matters pertaining to the examinaticn of candidates for the First Class Teachers’ 
Certificate, and no such certificates are naw issued by the Orange Free State Education 
Department. 


10. Salaries of Teachers.—Particulars are given in the tables below as to the scales of 
salaries obtaining with regard to various classes and grades of teachers in each Province. 
The minimum and maximum salaries are given in the case of the Cape, Transvaal, and 
Orange Free State Provinces in respect of certain classifications containing various grades, 
but not in detail for each intermediate grade :— 


SCALES OF SALARIES FOR TEACHERS. 
(a) CaPE oF Goop Horr. (Ord. 5 of 1921.) 








"y 1 | | 
MALE. FEMALR. 























CLASS OF SCHOOL AND GRADING OF Post. | Pt : — 
| Minimum, | Maximum.) Minimum. | Maximum. 
7 | (uly ake | 
| £ ££ 
PRINCIPALS. 
| 
Training Sehools and Colleges........... 2 | 675 900 450 ' 600 
High. Schoolss tee tombe tee wehide ee 3 600 900 400 | 600 
Secondary Schools..........+:+ Re eee 24 450 675 310 450 
Primary “SChHgois:, ap pe satacistet peau ree « 6 #135 675 *120 450 
WarimUSchools:F Fea etancs ce ele tears ele chet. ks 1 +80 fe BL LO +80 | 110 
ASSISTANT TEACHERS. | | 
. | | 
Chief Secondary School Assistant Teachers | 
(in High Scthools)i}a.- eee eens e 4 300 | 600 235 400 
Secondary school Assistant Teachers..... 6 150 | 640 135 360 
Chief Primary Sch ol Assistant Teachers | : 
Gin High Schools) 725.0 Geese cere ome 1 270 450 210 | 300 
Primary School Assistant Teachers........ 6 135 405 120 | 270 








* Assistant teacher’s salary is paid to the principal of a Group E school. 
+ Plus free board and residence. 
t Similar grades and scales are applicable to assistant teachers in training schools and colleges. 
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SCALES OF SALARIES FOR TEACHERS—(continued). 


(b) Navan. 


(i) Huropean Teachers. 



























































j 
| In EUROPEAN | In INDIAN AND COLOURED 
| SCHOOLS. SCHOOLS, 
, |  QLASS. 
UR ack Male. Female. | Male, | Female, 
Tite | Cea { 
Mini- | Maxi- | Mini- | Maxi-| Mini- | Maxi-| Mini- | Maxi- 
mum. | mum.| mum, mum, | mum. | mum. | mum. | mum 
hi hl ey Me | Pee hissy 
her ig eile a et Deetoete 
| £ Se ead ts ee £ £ £ 
PRINOIPALS— | | | | 
Secondary Schools......... S.1 650 | 900 500} 6001) | 
ke io os Bee ee 8.2 600 | 700|. — | eb haite di | 
Primary Schools........... | Pei *560 | 660! 480); 580 | 
- ee ee P.2 *440 | 540 | 360) 460 ' | 
AS RR ela P.3 * Assis pr ees ‘plus 220*| 350 | 250 |} 300 
0. | 
‘ bial chs ices etd: s & P.4 * Assis aes salary ‘plus | 
x eee Special Grade) 600 | 700 | 500! 600 | | 
| ! 
| | es 
Viog-PRINCIPALS—Secondary | | . 
CST ok ES re — Accor Ee to rade, plus Ba pate =e = 
as | H | 
| | | | 
ASSISTANTS... :........-0008- i 450 | 650 a B10;44 eo "wees 1 oP 
ce} AS Ale Aisne Sica If 360 520 aig CADE se A ee et ae 
MURS Sita i. tite Tit 270 | 450} 228; 360; — | — |; — | — 
-° 2. See eee Ty 240 360 | 180 Bo Se ade diets Meee hoe 
| 














* House or marriage allowance, £50-£75. 


(ii) Indian and Native Teachers. 
































INDIAN, NATIVE. 
GRADING OF Post. Male. Male. | Female. 
i, Minimum. | Maximum.| Minimum. | Maximum.) Minimum, | Maximum. 
————$—$< $$$ _$_<___— = : — — — —— Fol — —____—— — > he — $$ 
| | 
£ £ £ | sf & | £ 

MCI AIS.s 60 i.0.» sins pe cn see 150 ae 42 | 96 | 30 | 84 
Senior Assistants............. 120 
Junior Assistants............. | 72, 120 } 18 48 | 18 48 

t 














bo 
oJ 
bo 
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SCALES OF SALARIES FOR TEACHERS —(continued). 


(c) TRANSVAAL. 











MALE. FEMALE. 
CLASS OF SCHOOL AND GRADING oF Post. ; _NO. OF | 
| Gala rea 

| 

| 


Minimum. | Maximum.) Minimum. | Maximum. 











| 
| £ £ £ { vs 
Normal Colleges— | | ! 
Prinuipalsd AWenene ria tcs. ..- sale fem el. | | (Sap 1,080 | 
ASSISCANbwuRTSER cron Shes es cr ee | 2 490 830 430 | 690 
High Schools— | | | 
PYINCipAl wedi reduces © isi as<s iain 2 | 680 | 980i 600 | 880 
AMNDSEN TR ER ETE an. ok va x oy See | 2 ) 440 730 =| 380s 590 
Trade Schools— | . 
Principal, pua gion. keke eles « waite eee . 680 = 880 —_— | — 
Vice=Principaltsscsa ets: «ck dee kee | 1 580 680 — —_— 
FASSISEEIND sore eieieie ies icc cleiia a sc s ate wieigiete 4 370 640 — —_ 
Commercial High Schools— 
Pringipa |.) {tisk besides ki ee one 2 680 980 —_ aan 
Assistants (as in High Schools)...... 2 | 440 73 _ | — 
Domestic Science Schools— | | 
Principals; 20.565 boy. cee eee eee | 1 | — — 580 740 
Assistant (according to qualhfications). a | — — — _ 
Other Schools— | 
“Principal (CLASS ol. cc. eee sake eae 1 640 740 560 666 
Vice-Principal, Class I.............. 1 440 | 600 380 | 500 
* Principal (Classi aa. se vate ete eereres 1 ! 520 | 620 440 | 540 
fe Class Til (including Assistant 2 | 290 530 260 | 440 
Teachers). | 


* Teachers possessing degrees receive £40 per annum extra. 

+ Principals of Class III (a) schools receive a pensionable allowance of £40 per annum}; Principals 
of Class III (b) schools receive a pensionable allowance of £20 per annum. ~ 

Norn.—All salaries are less 5 per cent. 


(2) Ornanan FREE STATE. 


























MALE, | FEMALE, 
CLASS OF Post. CLASS. | 
. Minimum. | Maximum.| Minimum. |} Maximum, 
PRINCIPALS— ve | “3 £ £ 
Secondary WoChOOIS, nares eee I 625 | 825 475 625 
ais sta de tee. ae II 550 | 750 42 575 
Intermediate. weleVareid seins CA Mie eee | I 500 | 650 400 550 
oe GOs See CORN Oe erates if | 400 | 550 300 450 
Primary Ma iatteere ote tate Keke ete ies eee ae I 509 | 650 400 550 
CU Aneel ble SM rad Oe tube ae he et ir 400 550 | 300 450 
V10n-PRINOIPALS— | 
Secondary Schoolsn, vita. cee tes cee eee ~— aus eon plus} £50 allowajnce. 
Intermediate and Primary Schools... -— | £40 AA 
| 
SECOND > MASTERS Sct ccraciete oisie-s, ciao alien — 400 550 300 450 
| 
INFANTS’ MISTRESSHS................... ee ah Assistant’s| salary,plus 
| an allow/ance of £30 
or £15 pelr annum. 
| 
ASSISTANTS .. ob. Were ener Gilets sien ian T(a)t 400 | 600 350 600 
I (8) 850 | 550 25 450 
II 250° =| 500 225 400 
III 230 | 400 215 350 
IV 200 400 195 350 
——— —_ 
Vv 300 250 
VI 200 190 
VII. 180 180 
VIII 150 150 





| IX 120 120 








* Classes V to IX are for teachers who do not possess a professional teacher’s certificate of the 
Province, and the salaries are not incremental. 

+ The minimum and maximum salary of a teacher possessing the T.1 Certificate is increased by 
£50 per annum. 
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11. Training Co'leges.—In the Cape of Good Hope, apart from the Universities, there 
are thirteen European training colleges and schools in which there are over 1,500 students 
under training as teachers. In Natal there is one Government Training College which is 
situated at Pietermaritzburg, and provides (a) a two years’ course to the Third Class 
Certificate of the Province after admission through the Training College entrance or 
matriculation examination, (b) a single year’s professional course to the Second Class 
Certificate of the Province, after reaching an intermediate stage, (c) an eighteen months’ 
professional course to the First Class Certificate of the Union after graduation, (d) a Higher 
or Lower Diploma Course in Education. The College contains in its own grounds class- 
rooms, laboratories, an art school, music rooms, a domestic science building, and a women’s 
hostel. The following table gives the list of training colleges and training schools for teachers 
in each Province of the Union :— 


Cape of Good Hope: 


European. 
Cape Town Training College. Paarl Training College. 
Cradock Training School. Robertson Training School. 
Graafi-Reinet Training School. Stellenbosch Training School. 
Grahamstown Training College. Steynsburg Training School. 
Kimberley Training School. Uitenhage Training School. 
King William’s Town Training School. Wellington Training College. 


Oudtshoorn Training School. 


Non-Huropean. 


In the native training schools over 1,700 students are under training as teachers, and 
in the coloured training schools over 300. 


Bensonvale (Native).* Kimberley, Perseverance (Coloured).t 
Bensonvale (Native).* Lovedale (Native).t 

Boythswood (Native).f Mvenyane (Native).§ 

Buntingville (Native).* Salt River (Coloured).* 

Cape Town, Zonnebloem (Coloured).{ St. Matthew’s (Native).t 

Clarkebury (Native).* Shawbury, Girls’ (Native).* 
Emfundisweni (Native).* Tiger Kloof (London Missionary Society) 
Emgwali (Native).t (Native). 

Engcobo, All Saints’ (Native).t Uitenhage (Coloured).9 

Healdtown (Native).* Umtata (Native).t 

Natal : 


Pietermaritzburg Training College. 


Transvaal : 


Normal College, Pretoria. 

Normal College, Johannesburg. 

Normal College, Heidelberg. 

Normal College and Preparatory Classes, Ermelo. 
Normal College Preparatory Classes, Johannesburg. 
Normal College and Preparatory Classes, Potchefstroom. 
Normal College Preparatory Classes, Boksburg. 


Orange Free State: 
Normal College, Bloemfontein. 


12. Special and Part-fime Schools.—In the Cape of Good Hope, the European specia 
schools already referred to include three art schools, three schools for deaf mutes, and one 
school for the blind, two domestic science schools, one college of music, ten industrial schools 
for boys and five for girls. In the industrial schools trades are taught to the children of 
parents who are in poor circumstances. The trades taught to boys are waggon-making, 
carpentry, blacksmith’s work, tailoring, shoemaking, printing, bookbinding, gardening 
and agriculture, and motor mechanics. Girls receive instruction in cooking, housework, 
and laundry work. Part-time schools, of which there are sixteen for European pupils, 
are mainly evening schools which provide instruction in the subjects of the primary and 
secondary school course to pupils exempt under the law from compulsory attendance at 





® Wesleyan. +t United Free Church of Scotland. { English Church. § Moravian. {J Independent. 
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a day school and otherwise occupied during the day. They include technical classes at the 
large centres. In Natal, amongst special schocls are art schools, the Technical Institute 
at Pietermaritzburg, and the Natal Technical College at Durban. The Pietermaritzburg 
Technical Institute provides day, afternoon, and evening classes in engineering, commerce, 
mathematics, science, machine design and drawing, dressmaking, and telegraphy. Evening 
continuation classes are also held. The Natal Technical College includes a Technical 
High School with a five years’ course, a School of Art, and courses in mechanical and 
civil engineering, mathematics, physics, and electrical engineering, chemistry, and natural 
science, commerce, humanities, domestic science, and sociology; and provision is made 
for evenirg classes and day classes for apprentices and engineering students. The Art 
School at Vietermaritzburg is chiefly occupied in the work necessary for students undergoing 
training and those who are specially proficient in the schools. The School of Physical 
Culture at Pietermaritzburg comprises a general course in physical development for 
children and adults. The Trades School at Weston was opened in 1914, and there are in 
residence some eighty boys between the ages of thirteen and nineteen years. Provision 
is made for a three years’ course in agriculture and wood and iron work. In the Z'ransvaal 
there is a technical high school at Johannesburg, and there are three technical or trade schools, 
maintained by Government. There is also an Industrial School aided by Government. 
In the Orange Free State there are also several Trade and Industrial Schools, including 
schools of Agriculture and Housewifery, and continuation classes are also conducted in 
different centres of the Province. 


13. Vocational Education.— Under the supervision of the Union Department of Edu- 
cation a series of national technical and commercial examinations is held at regular intervals, 
with the object of stimulating vocational education in combination with or in continuation 
of the ordinary school curriculum. The Department is assisted by an advisory committee 
representative of the Provincial Education Departments, the Universities, the Chambers 
of Commerce, and various technical institutions, and while it has no control over the actual 
instruction given in vocational subjects, it is able, through the advisory committee and by 
setting a proper standard for the departmental examinations, to ensure that the training 
obtained by students and the certificates issued on the examinations are of definite practical 
value. The examinations, which are held in over sixty centres and for which 2,928 candidates 
entered in 1920, are of five general types: (i) Teachers’ Certificates and Diplomas (embracing 
courses in domestic science, commerce, and technology and art) ; (ii) National and Advanced 
Technical Certificates ; (iii) National Housewife Certificates ; (iv) National Technical Day- 
School Certificates (in which technical courses are associated with subjects of a more 
academic character), and (v) General Commercial Certificates, 


The Union Department of Education is also responsible for the maintenance of six 
Government industrial schools in the Union, viz., at George and Paarl (Cape Province), 
Heidelberg and Standerton (Transvaal), and Dewetsdorp and Tempe (Orange Free State). 
In these schools, which are administered under the Children’s Protection Act (see Chapter 
IX), provision is made for training in agriculture and various trades. 





§ 3. Statistics of Stace and State-Aided Education other than 
Higher Education. 


1. General.—The following tables give in respect of the Union, and of each Province 
separately, summarized figures indicating the development of primary and secondary 
education and education other than higher education from the earliest date available in 
each case to 1921. The figures given as to expenditure relate only to expenditure from 
Government funds and do not represent the total cost of education, part of which in the 
Cape, Natal, and Orange Free State Provinces, and during some period to a limited extent 
in the Transvaal Province, has been defrayed from local sources. The figures showing 
expenditure per scholar are based upon the total of all scholars, European and non-European. 
Seeing that the cost of European and non-European education differs very considerably, 
and the proportion of European to non-European children varies in the case of each Province, 
comparison between the Provinces cannot be made with any degree of accuracy. For 
the purposes of comparison with the statistics which follow, it has been estimated that in 
the last quarter of the undermentioned years the numbers of European children in the 
Union over the age of seven and under the age of sixteen years (i.e. roughly the school-going 
period) were as shown :— ; 


1010:s.04n ee ROE er oe 325,444 


1920... 2, Pe Aine oe carrie CREF 2 331,116 iv 
1921 1253 FLUE NOOR. ia tet Pi Phe 336,789 
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(i) UNION—STATISTICS OF STATE AND STATE-AIDED EDUCATION OTHER 
THAN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1895 TO 1921, 
























































| Number of Senouls: Number of ‘Scholans 7 
ae es = ormal 
Year For For a | | eae | piate 
St  Kuro- Non-Euro- Euro- Non-Euro-| 4. Te xpen- 
| pean pean. | Total. pean. pean. Total. | + diture. 
| Schoiars. | Scholaus. | | 
| & 
1895 | 2,276 1,042 | 3,318 66,496 71,057 | 137,553 4,810 | 246,093 
1896 | 2,288 1,093 3,381 71,588 74,935 | 146,523 4,466 367,066 
1897 2,374 1,122, 3,496 78,033 80,684 | 158,717 4,676 440,354 
1898 2,503 1,276 3,779 87,908 93,061 180,969 5,536 568,369 
1899 | 2,094 1,253 3,347 80,322 93,959 174,281 4,866 326,806 
1900 1,705 1,358 3,063 68,982 99,881 |. 168,863 4,594 | 329,471 
1901 | 1,503 1,375 2,878 65,820 | 99,647 | 165,467 5,556 338,791 
1902 1,673 1,459 SUBY- 81,746 104.157 185,903 5,077 —~ 
1903 | 2,038 1,460 3,498 106,313 102,948 209,261 5,595 — 
1904 | 2,306 _ 1,670 3,976 114,195 116,058 230,253 8,100 -— 
1905 | 2,597 1,812 4,409 123,894 118,865 242,759 8,204 — 
1906 | 2,930 1,894 4,824 133,920 i22bso 256,453 8,896 1,043,212 
1907 3,415 1,944 5,359 144,579 129,091 273,670 9,595 1,138,912 
1908 3,486 | 1,931 5,417 150,474 122°706 273,180 9,387 1,286,262 
1909 3,589 1,963 5,552 154,159 127,658 281,817 10,374 1,505,363 
1910 3,873 1,999 5,872 163,257 136,000 299,257 10,912 1,597,062 
1911 4,123 2,152 6,275 177,663 147,109 324,772 11,695 2,148,567 
1912 4,322 2204 6,596 189,425 159,215 348,640 Pooh. 2,007,343 
1913 | 4,286 2,363 6,649 | 203,421 | 167,708 | 371,129 13,279 | 2,263,026 
1914 | 4,474 2,442 6,916 | 201,725 179,124 | 380,849 14,152 2,458,852 
1915 | 4,728 2,501 7,229 229,667 182,841 412,508 14,817 2,440,407 
1916 4,878 2,595 7,473 247,294 192,055 439,349 15,363 2,600,644 
1917 | 4,945 |. 2,935 7,780 259,076 201,419 460,495 17,971 3,169,889 
1918 4,846* 2,878 7,724 283,149 220,104 503,253 18,301 3,631,408 
1919 4,752 8,046 7,798 292 628 221,783 514,411 18,689 | 4,530,634 
1920 4,746 2,129 7,875 303,255 238,137 541,392 19,759 5,940,037 
__ 1921 5,038 3,285 8,323 329,407 245,946 575.353 20,632 | 6,612,834 








* Private Farm Schools in Natal pealnden: t Primary, Intermediate and Secondary Schools only. 


(ii) CAPE OF GOOD HOPE—STATISTICS OF STATE AND STATE-AIDED EDUCATION 
OTHER THAN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1860 TO 1921. 


















































Number of Schools. Number of Scholars. Percent-| Number of Teachers. t¢ | Expen- 

pee "1 Normal diture 

as 7 Attend- 3 9 er 
Year| For AR = | ance aie 4 Btate eapite 

Euro- | N° Buran fee | (Euro- | ©&? | cer. Expen- All 

Euro- | Total. Euro- | Total. tifi- . Total. | diture. (All 
pean to, Deas. | pean. | cated,| Ui Scholars). 

\Scholars Sahotars: | only). | cated 

| | £ 85. G. 

1860 — — 225 -— -— | 18,757 — ee ee *14,000} O 14 11 
1865 — —_— 360 -—- —- 30,335 — —-};— = *20,000} 013 2 
1870 —_— —_ 438 — — | 40,412 —_ | — | — —_— 23,045} 0 11 5 
1875 —_— | —_— 641 — — 54,167 — a — — 40,264; 0 14 10 
1880 — — 9413 — 72,281 —_ | — a — 79,648} 1 2 0 
1885 —_ —_ ite liad = — 76,003 — — — — 95,914, 1 5 3 
1890 —_— — 1,609 — — 104,293 — — = — 129,351}; 1 4 10 
1895 1,359 881 | 2,240 | 45,606 | 62,348 | 107,954 81°5 15381 | 2;753°] 4,134.) 181;3711 1 13 °F 
1896 1,359 920 | 2,279 | 48,343 | 66,044 | 114,387 81-6 | 1,456 | 2,242 | 3,698 | 197,609| 114 7 
1897 1,382 933 42,315 | 50,872 | 69,147 | 120,019 82 +1 1,569 | 2,158 | 3,727 | 204,948] 114 2 
1898 | 1,492 | 1,060 | 2'552 | 557567 | 79,599 |135,166 | 84-4 | 1,901 |27416| 42407 | 235'023| 114 9 
1899 1,367 1,029 | 2,396 | 53,380 | 79,673 | 133,053 83°9 |1,951'12,203 | 4,154 | 270,758] 2 0 8 
1900 1,463 1,142 | 2,605 | 58,471 85,869 | 144,340 83°4 12,170 | 2,424 | 4,594 | 272,207) 117 9 
1901 1,226 1,146 | 2,372 | 53,311 | 85,043 | 138,354 85°1 | 2,211 | 2,255 | 4,466 | 278,049} 2 0 2 
1902 1,233 W222 ese Do! D+. O20 91,022 | 145,348 86-2 | 2,398 | 2,340 | 4,738 | 287,855) 119 7 
1903 1,319 1,269 | 2,588 | 60,429 | 90,486 | 150,915 86°8 | 2,608 | 2,490 | 5,098 | 314,9571 2 1 9 
1904 ,469 1,336 | 2,805 | 63,830 | 95,881 | 159,711 88 -6 2,802 | 2,647 6,449 | 378,681} 2 7 5 
1905 1,666 1,429 | 3,095 7,798 | 95,321 | 163,119 89-1 | 3,104 | 2,869 | 5,973 | 447,796] 2 14 11 
1906 1,943 1,486 | 3,429 | 74,146 | 96,349 | 170,495 89-3 | 3,444 | 3,012 | 6,456 | 482,672] 216 7 
1907 2,314 1,514 | 3,828 | 78,613 99,750 | 178,363 90-3 | 3,743 3,108 | 6,851 537,836} 3 0 4 
1908 2,184 1,489 | 3,673 | 75,430 | 91,107 | 166,537 90:0 | 3,952 | 2,741 | 6,693 | 578,5281 3 9 6 
1909 2,214 1,512 | 3,726 | 76,969 | 97,680 | 174,649 90-5 | 4,126 | 2,680 | 6,806 | 521,6871 219 9 
1910 2,353 1,585 | 3,938 | 81,775 | 103,936 | 185,711 88-8 | 4,538 222.) 6,200 eee eO OO 2an gern 
1911 2,570 1,651 | 4,221 | 88,424 | 111,614 | 200,038 90-1 5,037 | 2,831 | 7,868 | 558,194] 2 15 19 
1912 2,574 M029) [| 4,293) 910435 A120 175 | 212218 90-3 5,281 | 2,959 | 8,240 663,6621 3 20. 7 
1913 DAS aH 1,769 | 4,306 | 95,438 | 124,684 | 220,122 90-1 |5,410 | 3,140 | 8,550 784.714] 3 11 4 
1914 2,630 1,811 | 4,441 | 100,066 | 133,246 | 233,312 91 -2 | 5,645 3,343 | 8,988 | 853,448) 313 2 
1915 2,793 1,859 | 4,652 | 104,974 | 136,079 | 241,053 91-6 | 6,019 | 3,383 |; 9,402 | 919,485) 3 16 38 
1916 2,810 1,901 | 4,711 | 110,258 | 139,561 | 249,819 91-1 | —_— —_ 9,365}¢} 919,060] 3 13 7 
1917 2,821 1,927 | 4,748 | 112,1292/ 134,485 | 246,614 91-4 6,667 | 3,593 | 10,260 {1,154,360} 4 14 6 
1918 2,786 2,008 | 4,794 | 121,910 | 149,985 | 271,895 92-1 6,717 | 2,910 | 9,627 |1,408,239} 5 3 7 
1919 2,702 2,036 | 4,738 | 121,475 | 146,128 | 267,603 91-9 7,242 | 2,697 | 9,939 |1,679,888} 6 5 6 
1920 2,621 2,019 | 4,640 | 128,061 | 154,422 | 282,483 90°8 | 7,649 | 2,355 | 10,004 /2,011,667| 7 2 6 
1921 2,662 2,025 | 4,687 | 135,708 | 157,887 | 293,595 91-2 | 8,095 | 2,121 10, 216 |2,450,629} 8 6 11 





ee 


* Approximate. Percentage certificated, 65-41. t Primary, Intermediate and Secondary Schools only. 
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(iii) NATAL—STATISTICS OF STATE AND STATE-AIDED EDUCATION OTHER 


THAN HIGHER EDUCATION, 





1885 TO 1921. 








| Number of Schools. Number of Scholars. 
Year. For 
ae Non- Non- 
Euro- | Totai. Euro- | Total. 
ait, |, pean pean, 
‘| Scholars. 
| | 
1885 | 51 89 | 140 5,263 | 9,185 
1890 90 88 {| 178 | 5,448 | 11,241 
1895 287 161 448 9,709 | 17,317 
1896 297 173 470 8,891 | 17,071 
1897 319 189 508 5 | 415537 | 19,222 
1898 303 216 519 5 113,482 | 22,137 
1899 293 224 517 14,286 | 23,705 
1900 242 216 458 14,012 | 24,523 
1901 Paw 229 506 14,604 | 27,113 
1902 262 237° “7 409 Lo,loon | eeo.dce 
*1902-03 249 191 | 440 12,462 | 22,929 
*1903-—04 257 195 | 452 12,353 | 23,691 
*1904—05 279 205 484 13,618 | 25,607 
*1905-06 299 215 514 15,110 | 27,309 
*1906-07 301 par aes 523 16,343 | 28,847 
*1907-08 304 220 | 524 | 18,161 | 30,598 
*1908-09 rem 2524. | Duo 16,670 | 29,114 
*1909-—10 342, 236 578 | T72O73 31.912 
+1910-11 303 259 562 20 250u) oOseZe. 
1912 354 291 645 23,299 | 39,596 
1913 328 | Sat 655 26,148 |; 43,241 
1914 341 356 697 : 28,040 | 46,566 
1915 351 360 7 th 9, 28,324 | 48,216 
1916 353 381 734 VAR 30,008 | 51,062 
1917 326 393 719 | §20,711 | 28,812 | 49,523 
1918 1889 398 586 a0 30,000 | 52,441 
1919 1704 457 627 30,144 | 55,319 
1920 1864 Bala aad 34,217 | 57,857 
1921 366 | 584 | 950 | | 36, ;896 | 67,925 
| 








* July to June. 


Tt July, 1910, 
+ In State schools only and including pupil and visiting teachers. 
fi Primary, Intermediate and Secondary Schools only. 








cated.| cated. 





ia eee ee 


ROSSKHOOCSCOSCSCONaeUR RAGE 





Percent-| Number of Teachers.|| 








Uncer- 
tifi- | Total 
— | 1,090 
-— 339f 
— 348t 
| — 374t 
— 393f 
52, 366 
60 384} 
48 39: 
27 379 
24 3825 
28 456% 
592 | 1,170 
“= 5445 
— 59% 
| as 603¢ 
= 689t 
636 | 1.810 
592 11.69% 
| 567 | 1,613 
832) 1, 2;105 
| B12 4'2:267 


to 3lst December, 1911. 


THAN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1876 TO 1921. 
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Year. 


1876 | 


1882 
1885 
1890 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 


Number 


pean 
Scholars. | g 





of Schools. 

For 

Non- 

Euro- | Total 

pean 

cholars.! 

— 13 

— 43 

— 296 | 6,990 
— 422 OLD 
— 895 | 8,232 
—_ 457 | 11,436 


Euro- 
pean. 


98 tviz,y Ll 


———— 


Sb Ts has 


509 | 15,512 
434 | 17,523 


Non- 





1899 
1900-01; No figurjes avails ble dujring walr period | 
178 | 16,926 


1902 


178 


—_— 


Number of Scholars. 


150 
872 
2,111 
6,990 
7,679 
8,232 
11,436 
15,512 
17,523 


16,926 


| 
Number of Teachers.*) 

















SEeNS | 1 || 
20068 





Normal 
State 
Uncer-. | Expen- 
tifi- | Total. ; diture. 
cated. | | 
x 
— — L275 
— — 2,753 
— — 8,525 
— _ 35,547 
276 456 63,779 
299 526 76,296 
326 686 140, 286 
330 836 | 226,418 





* Primary Tatetoediate: and Secondary Sohoots only. 


§ Excluding farm school pupils. 
* Excluding tarm schools. 
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Number of Schools. 


Number of Scholars. 

















| 
Percent- Number of Teachers.* 
































* Excluding expenditure on construction of new school buildings and on minor works and maintenance 
t Primary, Intermediate and Secondary Schools only. 








of such buildings. 



























































Expen- 
i a Ts aaa ae oe gs diture 
or a er 
Year aaa Non- aro: Non- | Cer- bonicar: Expen- ‘capita 
sae Euro- | Total. aaet Euro- | Total tifi- | Total.| diture (All 
van pean hone pean. cated.| cated. Scholars). 
Scholars. Sencines | | 
s £2 Sa. ds 
1903 393 = 393 | 26,386 — 26,386 — 919} — — 
1904 388 139 527 | 26,520 | 7,824 34,344 524 1,097.4) S327439020 Oise 
1905 394 178 472 | 28,530 |. 9,926 38,456 615 LOZ 3 lie LOGS 04 Si aoe tee 
1906 426 193 619 | 31,237 | 11,074 | 42,311 729 1,5444) 347,001) 8 4 O 
1907 494 208 702 | 36,261 | 12,998 | 49,259 814 1,739} 381,0005 714 8 
1908 621 222 843 | 43,105 | 13,438 | 56,543 1,118 2,083) 476,4905 8 8 6 
1909 708 219 927 | 45,883 | 13,308 | 59,191 1,320 DIAO IT 713.199 *e le elo 
1910 727 i178 905 | 48,352 | 14,091 | 62,443 1,358 2,4504) 887,547° 14 4 3 
1911 695 242 937 | 53,243 | 15,242 | 68,485 1,484 2,551411,287,7287| 18°16 1 
1912 705 264 969 | 56,694 | 14,741 | 71,435 1,608 2,/284| 953,161 | 13 6 10 
1913 724 267 991 | 62,112 | 16,876 | 78,9838 fae. 2,906'1,024,756 | 12 19 6 
1914 749 275 1,024 | 63,574 | 17,838 | 81.412 1.838 3,0731)1,068,647 | 13 2 6 
1915 786 282 1,068 | 73,955 | 18,438 | 92,393 1,995 3,2427) 941,919 | 10 3 11 
1916 898 813 1,211 | 80,376 | 22,486 | 102,862 2,170 3,6461/1,078,448 | 10 9 8 
1917 930 350 1,28) | 89,328 | 24,569 | 113,897 2,509 4,1004)1,281,789 |} 11 5 2 
1918 997 346 1,343 | 99.164 | 26,256 | 125,420 | 2,968 4,365 11,325,368 10 ll 2 
1919 |} 1,019 417 1,436 |104,715 | 30,583 | 135,298 3.187 4,968 1.655,287 |} 12 5 O 
1920 | 1,071 437 1,598 108,735 | 33,0°5 } 141,806 3,28 5,490 2,561,348 | 18 1 38 
1921 1,133 415 1,548 |117,200 | 33,541 | 150,741 4,048 5,920 2,677,316 LL omes 
1 Ineluding native teachers. 
2 Exclusive of £5,933 grant to Transvaal Technical Institute. 
® Exclusive of £2,067 grant to Transvaal Technical Institute. 
4 Exclusive of £20,000 grant to Transvaal ‘Technical Institute. 
§ Exclusive of £26,000 grant to Transvaal University College. 
* Exclusive of £25,000 grant to Transvaal University College. 
7From July, 1919, to December, 1911. Expenditure per capita for year, £12. 10s. 8d. 
* Primary, Intermediate and Secondary Schools only. 
(v) ORANGE FREE STATE—STATISTICS OF STATE AND STATE-AIDED EDUCATION 
OTHER THAN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1895 TO 1921. 
| { 
Number of Schools. Number of Scholars. Percent-| Number of Teachers.+} Expen- 
= = sales 2 | aoe 
Year For | OF ‘ |  veate capita 
| Non- ; Non- Cer- Expen- . 
Euro- | Quro- | Total.| EY¥°- | guro- | Total tifi- Total.| diture. | {#uropean 
pean pean pean pean Gated a Scholars 
Scholars. gcholars only). 
| 
se Susan de 
1895 208 — 208 | 5,603 — 5,603 — 220 45,719 Sioa 
1896 237 — 237 6,833 — 6,833 — 242 47,163 Cuisine 
1897 216 — 216 8,040 — 8,040 — 263 49.666 Guar cameg 
18938 199 —_ 199 8,154 — 8,154 — 293 54,531 613 9 
1859 to / 
1902 | No-figvjres availjable djuring wiar perioid. | 
1903 77 = (HE 9,0% — 9,031 ands 240 els ae 
1904 192 — 192 | 12,507 — 2507. — 280 — a 
1905 258 — 258 | 15,577 —_ SUS RSaTP EL —— 515 104,343 6 14. 0 
1906 262 — 262 | 16,338 — 16,338 — 530 113,242 6 TSm oF 
1907 306 -—— 306 | 17,201 — 17,201 — 621 | 118,043 Galiiigs 
1908 377 ——s 377 | 19,502 — 19,502 — 718 125,720 Garseur 
1909 396 — 396 | 18,863 — 18,863 a 767 162,504 Selon 
1910 451 — 451 | 19,1351 —_— 19,131 a 820 165,568 Sei caeee 
({1] months]) 
1911 555 —_ 555 | 20,028 = 20,028 — — 820 | 152,174 Tp oR 
({10 months}) 
1912 689 — 689 | 25,391 —- 25,391 — 1,179 | 223,637 816 2 
1913 697 — 697 | 28,778 — 28,778 | — | 1,279 | 278,100 oa ley 85 
1914 754 — 754 | 29,559 — 29,559 — 1,498 | 338,648 | 11 9 2 
1915 798 —= 793 | 30,846 — 30,846 — ea | eer Ok | iP Be oe 
1916 817 os 817 | 35,606 —- 35,606 — 16630 | oStelS2a\e LOm tomes 
1917 868 265 |1,133 | 36,908 | 18,553 | 50,461 1,053 MSO (ee6sioizuyl eee O 
1918 875 126 /1,001 | 39,534 | 12,863 | 53,397 1,220 F002 12518,521 | TSS 
1919 861 136 997 | 41,263 | 14,928 | 56,191 1,333 2160: ie 675) 3.e Dein LO meen 
1920 868 132 {1,000 | 43,319 | 16,433 | 59,752 1,323 2,160 | 800,703 | 18 9 & 
1921 877 261 {1,188 | 45,470 | 17,622 | 63,092 1,443 BIO9 Ve OZ2 O17 ecm 
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2. Statistics as to Education of European Scholars.—The following tables give A. in 
the form of a general summary, and B. in detail, statistics as to State and State-aided 
schools for European scholars in the Union, numbers of scholars, particulars as to enrolment 
and attendance, sex and age, and numbers in the various standards. Further tables 
give particulars as to teachers, training institutions for teachers, technical and special 
schools. 


A. GENERAL SOMMARY.—STATE AND STATE-AIDED SCHOOLS 
FOR EUROPEAN SCHOLARS. 


(i) NUMBER OF SCHOOLS AND EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION OTHER THAN 
HIGHER EDUCATION OF EUROPEAN SCHOLARS IN THE UNION, 1916 TO 















































1921. 

| NUMBER OF SCHOOLS. | TRAIN- Cost oF play 

ING COL- SPECIAL ADMINIS- | SALARIES STATE 
YBAR | LEGES goyoozs,| TRATION OF EXPENDI- 

Pri- | Inter- | Secon- Total AND ‘| AND IN- | TEACHERS. TURE 

mary. | mediate.| dary. " |SOHOOLS. | | SPECTION. | i : 

| | 
—_—_--—_——— £ £ £ 

1016. Ee 4,653 154 4,807 | 17 54 108,440 | — 2,724,871 
1917.5 As 4,516 146 | 140 4,802 19 48 169,917 | 1,747,873 | 2,865,622 
1018 oi 4,573 117 156 4,846 19 54 177,444 | 1,994,491 | 3,313,713 
LOTTO. aces 4,385 131 160 4,676 19 57 209,238 | 2,403,175 | 4,166,733 
19090 Sc. 4,399 457 230 4,674 18 54 265,188 | 3,344 456 | 5,401,837 
1921.) Fae | 4,658 48 245 4,951 24 63 305,028 | 3,623,543 | 6,057,350 





* Pxcluding capital expenditure. 
+ Intermediate schools in Cape of Good Hope re-grouped under Primary or Secondary. 


(ii) NUMBER OF SCHOOLS AND EXPEND!TURE ON EDUCATION OTHER THAN 
HIGHER EDUCATION OF EUROPEAN SCHOLARS IN EACH PROVINCE, 


















































1921. ei SS PEL Mas oh aw Nh Oe Spek a 
NUMBER OF SCHOOLS, TRAINING | 
PROVINCE, COLLEGES | SPECIAL EXPEN- 
AND SCHOOLS. | DITURE. 
| Primary. |Intermediate.| Secondary. | Total. | SCHOOLS.§ 
Cape of Good £ 
Hopews -ssoue 2,428* — 174 2,602 13 47 2,217,691f 
Natal..........+ | 3467 7 9 362 1 3 550,834 
Transvaal....... ) 1,082 — 35 ca 9 7 2,596,986 
Orange Free State 802 41 27 870 1 6 917,006 
| _ —— — -—— — — 
UNION...... | 4,658 48 245 4,951 hice OR | 6,282,517 
' se . 1 ee | 
| | | 














* Including 447 Farm Schools. 

t Including 169 Farm Schools. 

; Including expenditure defrayed from fees, local rates, and contributions (£153,676). 
Excluding Training Departments attached to Secondary Schools, 


(iii) NUMBER OF EUROPEAN SCHOLARS AND TEACHERS IN PRIMARY, INTER- 
MEDIATE, AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, TECHNICAL AND SPECIAL SCHOOLS 
AND TRAINING INSTITUTIONS IN THE UNION, FOURTH QUARTER, 1916 
































TO 1921. 
NUMBER OF SCHOLARS. AVERAGE PERCENTAGE NUMBER OF THACHERS. 
YEAR ATTENDANCE OF ATTENDANCE 
; FOR TO AVERAGE 
Boys. Girls. | Total. YEAR.* | ENROLMENT.* Males. | Females.| Total. 
1916... o— | — 251,360 — — ia = =. 
1917.... | 133,571 | 125,505 | 259,076 233,878 90 +4 4,041 7,515 (22,556 
1918... | 146,645 | 136,506 | 283,149 246,343 89-7 3,085 6,868 9,953 
1919... | 151,637 | 140,991 | 292,628 252,432 90 -2 4,972 9,124 | 14,096 
1920... | 156,487 | 146,768 | 303,255 266,911 90:0 — — 14,316 
1921... {170,040 | 159,367 | 329,407 282,229 90-9 | 5,319 9,370 | 14,689 


* Primary, Intermediate, and Secondary Schools only. 
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(iv) NUMBER OF EUROPEAN SCHOLARS AND TEACHERS IN PRIMARY, INTER- 
MEDIATE, AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, TECHNICAL AND SPECIAL SCHOOLS, 
AND TRAINING INSTITUTIONS IN EACH PROVINCE, FOURTH QUARTER, 









































1921. 
NUMBER OF SCHOLARS. | NUMBER OF TEACHERS. 
PROVINCE. i ces 
Boys. | Girls. Total. | Males. | Females, Total. 
Cape of Good Hope.......... 69,657 66,051 | 135,708 | 1,628 | 4,661 | 6,289 
BUSSE ere Re aie aiccs 4 oP ael eat etie 14,957 16,072 31,029 | PC AME 870 | 1,142 
PEPATIQV OAL So sis crckerwis clerelel ei ereaehe 61,651 | 55,549 117,200 2,366 | 2,604 | 4,970 
Orange Free State............ Zab ko. | 21,695 45,470 1,053 | 1,235 | 2,288 
| 
ea ee ea Eee, - See Sere oe eee 
WINTON. 9 hovers ert | 170,040 159,367 329,407 | 5,319 | ° 9,370 14,689 
| 














* Exeludes Aided Schools and Continuation Classes. 


B. DETAILED STATISTICS.—STATE AND STATE-AIDED SCHOOLS 
FOR EURCPEAN SCHOLARS. 


(i) NUMBER AND CLASSIFICATION OF PRIVARY, INTERVEDIATE, AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS FOR EUROPEAN SCHOLARS IN EACH PROVINCE, LAST QUARTER, 














































































































1921. 
“Se a a ee SN Ge = = * ) 
Province ra ete » Aldeds. | Schools | Schools : 
and Classification of ete: by Total. | for Boys | for Girls | Sapa 
School, | ie: : State. | | only. | only. chools, 
fed i) acl Sack 1 ti le ee ed EE 
| | | | | 
Cape of Good Hope— : oe | 
POPLIN AT Witte och Misia « stes6 2. OO Smal Bi 2,428 | 1i 4 2,418 
Intermediate............. a — | — | — | —is | re 
Becondary. syst... sles | 172 aoe 174 | 24 21 { 129 
| { | 
—__—__—_—| ja — 
ATR os tet | 2,565 37 | 2,602 35 25 2,542 
| a a | ee 
Natal—* | s 
PET ITAAL Vie aeiecsr sieve cicie%s ate .c ou . 156 ' PA ey Hpete 12 il i 154 
Intermediate............. 7 ao 7 1 — 6 
Secondary..........2.... 4 5 9 3 6 — 
Bae See | | Sloat 
MT ATING «dont ev elas 167 26 193 16 | 17 | 160 
ogi IRR end cl Us eS il ca a 
Transvaal— | | | 
EMIAD ote aio e's Sh asziace eo | 1,042 42 | 1,084 —- — i 1,084 
Intermediate............. — a — = . ase ass 
Secondary..........---.- / 40 = | 40 5 4 31 
| | 
| i | ———|—_— 
OPAL. cok Sh. tetas P4082 41 42 | 1,124 She. | Cae 
Orange Free State—+ | | | 
PPEDUACY CS, cov0 eines 5 ol totss | 700 102%. 802 — | —- 802 
Intermediate............. | 40 1 | Al ay | 40 
BOCONGATY.. 2. cece ee ven 25 2 aa | 2 | 2 | 23 
j | 
MEAT, cathe ss awh ii Seez6s 105 | 870 ee ce hi 865 
UNION— . | 
IPYIMATY s hace an cs reece 4,291 200 | 4,491 23 15 4,453 
Intermediate...........;. 47 Lari 48 i 1 | 46 
MeCOndAry Fh. s wane eres 241 9 | 250 34 ben 88 | 183 
| i) eva. ee 
TOPAT. isthe eae | 4,579 210 4,789 58 | 49 | 4,682 
pee ay Bog ss Carman 


| 


* Exclusive of 169 Farm Schools, ee + Exclusive of 19 Farm Schools. 








) 
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(ii) ENROLMENT AND ATTENDANCE OF EUROPEAN SCHOLARS IN PRIMARY, 
INJEXKMEDIATE, AND SEGONDARY SCHOOLS, LAST QUARTER, 1921. 


































































































Enrolment ae is Average | Average Percentage 
Province in Last Quarter. | Enrole | Attend- of Average 
and Classification of ee es. |. Went wae eee Attendance 
School. } | for for to Average 
| Boys. | Girls. | ovals sj). . Years | Year | Enrolment. 
i et Ons ml a. te 3) ee oe ) ae 
Cape of Good Hope— | 
Primary... (ccc eae tae { 40,215 “4° 38,3551 78.570 | 78,887 -—" 7,208 90:3 
BECONGATY syed oa os) so eae 26,876 24,9385 | 51,811 | 50,496 BS Bat 46, 759 92-6 
Tora....... | 67,091 | 68,200 | 180,381 | 129,883 129,383 | 117,967 _ 117,967 91-2 
i Se a 
Natal— 
Prininryin ere 19,303 | 9,158 | 19,461 | 18,170 15,970 87°9 
Intermediate... .0...... 754 | 7G Sea 1,325 1,429 1,291 90-0 
NaAQORGALY oc) tustears sas aa 1,278 1,524 / 2,802 | 2,923 2,603 90°8 
oe | / | ee ee 
POTAT, Seve ac | 12,885 | 11,253 | 23,588 22,522 19,914 88:4 
Transvaal— 
Primary see: <a es ee oe 56,430 | 51,759 | 108,189 106,594 97,247 91°2 
Secondary............- 4,937 | 2,964 | 7,201 | 7,196 6,759 93°9 
| 
a Ce ee ee ieee ee ee ee ee 
DOTAL. wee 60,667 54,723 . | ‘115, 390 113,789 104,006 91°4 
| | 
Orange e State 
Primary? <n. ccs es 1 | 21,193 19,518 40,711 } mye reise hor 
Intermediate......... 9 N95 F 44,954 ; - 
Ronondarynie.) icy ak re 2,312 2,023 4,335 ; 
TOTAL....-.- 23,505 21,541 45,046 44,954 | 40,342 89°7 
UnIon— 
Primaryss ob on | 128,141 118,790 246,931 | 248,605 Bee port 
Tntermediate......... ro a 1,429 1 . 
Secondary........... s | Bee PEO reas Rt 60,614 | 56,171 92-7 
] 
} ame aes ee MS (Oe 
TOTATS.Ge. o« | 163,598 150,807 314,405 310,648 282,229 90-9 


SS ee eee 
1 \ 








* Separate figures not available. 


‘iii) AGE AND SEX OF EUROPEAN SCHOLARS IN PRIMARY, INTERMEDIATE, 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN EACH PROVINCE, LAST QUARTER, 1921. 















































= 
| 
CAPE OF | , : ORANGE 
AcR Goop. Horr. | NATAL. TRANSVAAL. | ppp STATE. | UNION. 
IN es, Seek eR wy oe ae See Soe oe 9 2 
YEARS | 
Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. | Boys Girls. | Total. 
; ae faa es xe 2 
Under 7 | 3,158 | 3,001 | 1,208 ; 1,183 2,444 | 2,258 | 1,180 | 1,171 7,940 7,613 | 15,553 
he ae 5,787 | 5,476 | 1,095 992 | 5,358 | 5,067 | 1,718 | 1,546 | 18,953: | 13,0809 )27 054 
8 is 6,585 | 6,449 | 1,158 | 1,069 | 6,273 | 6,078 | 2,160 | 2,109 | 16,176 | 15,705 | 31,881 
Fn ee 6,760 | 6,722 | 1,278 | 1,184 | 6,339 | 6,225 | 2,280 | 25197 16,597 16,328 | 32,925 
LO ee rn 6,796 | 6,578 | 1,219 | 1,136 | 6,311 5,850 | 2,394 | 2,171 16,720 | 15;735 9 sao 
Livia 6,704 | 6,457 | 1,286 | 1,082 | 6,180 |} 5,931 | 2,836 | 2,216 | 16,506 | 15,686 | 32,192 
LZ aees..3 6,384 | 6,463 | 1,237 | 1,116 | 6,132 | 5,625 | 2,380 | 2,229 16,133 | 15,483 | 31,566 
te 6,664 | 6,427 | 1,226*) 1,117 | 6,933 | 5,492 | 2,857 | 2,180 | 16,180 | 15,166 I siaeo 
at 6,250 |} 6,038 | 1,146 | 1,027 | 5,707 | 59053 | 2,256 | 2,085')| 15,859 | 14,203) eo bez 
LD ate 5,236 | 4,660 "780 | "659 4,426 | 3,651 | 15982 | 1,687 | 125874 |) 10; 657 23,031 
16 and | | 
over.. 6,767 | 5,019 762 | 688 | 5,569 | 3,493 | 2,562 | 2,000 | 15,660 | 11,200 | 26,860 
TOTAL, panics 63,290 | 12,335 | 11,258 60,667 | 54,723 | 23,505 | 21,541 | 163,598 | 150,807 | 314,405 




















geome ——See ee es | es | ee Se | S| ee Ee ee 


| | ; | | | 


eee a 
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(iv) PERCENTAGE OF EUROPEAN SCHOLARS OF EACH SEX AT EACH YEAR OF 
AGE IN PRIMARY, INTERMEDIATE, AND SECONDARY SCKOCLS IN EACH 
PROVINCE, LAST QUARTER, 1921. 







































































are ey —_ — — 


y yaow fae 





] 
| CAPE OF ak ORANGE | aaeepee 
AGE Goop Hops. NaTal. =, TRANSVAAL. | peep STATE, UNION. 
IN i, Pee cnie wAR RE. Te F.. CRP ete os 

YEARS | | 

Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. | Boys Girls | Boys Girls. | Tctal. 

Under 7 4-69 4-74 9-79 | 10°51 4°03 4°13 4°80 | 5-43 4-85 | 5-05 4°95 

gcierees cae 8°63 | 8:65 8:88 | *82 8-82 9-26 yen at 7:18 | 8:53 8-47 8-60 

<2 nes 9-82 | 10-19 9-39 | 9-50 | 10°34 | 11-11 9-19 9-79 9-89 | 10°41 | 10-14 

Oo 10:08 | 10:62 ORS 1Oso20) 1045) fbi -37 9-70 |; 10-20 | 10-14 | 10-83 | 10-47 

TOS Pi tee's.s 10-13) 10-40 9-88 10-10 ; 10°40 |} 10-69 | 10-18 | 10-08 | 10:22 | 10-43 | 10-32 

1 ol EA eee 9-99 | 10-20 | 10-43 | 9-61 | 10-19 |} 10-84 9:94 | 10-29 | 10-09 | 10-40 |; 10:24 

pe RS 9-52 } 10°21 | 10:03 | 9:92 | 10°11 | 10°28 | 10°13 | 10-35 9-86 | 10°23 | 10-04 

TS 5 Peete 9-93 |; 10°16 9-94 | 9-98 9-78 | 10:04 | 10-03 9-89 9-89 | 10-06 Pe oat 

PS. hovhrene 9-32 9°54 | 9:29 9:13 9-40 9-23 | 9-60 9°68 9-39 9-42 | 9-40 

LOe% fas 4 7780 | (7°36 6°32 | 5:85 | 7-30 6°67 8°22 (Sous Oped On | 7°33 

16 an | 
over.... | 10:09 | 7:93] 6-18 6-11 | 9:18 | 6:38 | 10:90 | 9-28} 9:57 | 7°43} 8-54 
_| ! I ’ a RS EUS SO RAE SCT a 3 
| | ohm | | | | 
ToTaL.. |100-00 |100-00 gee (100-0 0 ;100: 00 ee 100-00 |106-00 |100-00 )100-00 )100-00 
“ ; a Bad i oe 








(v) STANDARDS OF EUROPEAN SCHOLARS ENROLLED IN PRIMARY, INTER- 
MEDIATE, AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN EACH PROVINCE, LAST 
QUARTER, 1921. 




































































i? ALalTnAug 
| CAPE OF ORANGE 
Goop Horn.+ | NATAL. | TRANSVAAL. FREE STATE. | UNIOK 
i. 
STANDARDS | ar The —e | EVE 
Per- Per- | Per- | Per- lw | Per- 
OD well centage. ‘Number. | © centag . Bae centage. Number. centage, Sumber leentage 
J pa eS come ea Dad 1 ong ee 
| | | } | 
Below Stan- | | | 
pt oy 2: 28,758 | 22-11 5,652 | 24-0 | 27, 88s | 24-2 | 10,158 |. 22-5 | 72,458 |; 23-0 
Staridard ibs 15,330 tahoe! 2,552 | 10-8 16,502 14-3 5,199 | 11:5 | 39,583 12-6 
Pe ET. EeoOn i La 2, 2,628 | iia hioa 16,039 13°9 5 AO Zaire 1292) 40,021 | 12-7 
» III. | 16,193} 12-4 | 2,540; 10-8 | 14,580} 12-7 | 5,754 | 12-8 | 39,067 | 12-4 
55 VE 15,541 11°8 Aloe pe 6 13,774 11:9 | 6,406 | 12-0] 87,465" 11-9 
‘ ive 14,040 10°8 2,743 | 11°6 10,956 9-5 4.802.) 2027 S2:D4i 110-4 
oe Vi, 1 11,358 8-7 | , 2,284 | * 9-7 8,450 7-3} 8,900! 8-7 | 25,992 8-3 
7 eet U 6,291 4:8} 1,098 | 4-7 3,605 3°71 4.335* DEO Loc) 4-9 
A ove stand- | | j 
ard VII..| 6,936| °5-3| 945, 4-0] 3,509| 3-1] — | — | 11,880, 93-6 
Unclassified. 172 0-1 12 17) — | — | — ); — | 584 i 0-2 
; Lem oe Te eee Bee Saks: Eee Pe $ 
| | } | 
TOTAL.... | 130,381 | 100-0 | 23,588 100-0 | 115,390 100-0 | 45,046 | 100-0 | 314,405 100-0 
| | | | 
ie eat chats | rl eeS 
* Above Standard VI. + Including Farm Schools. 


(vi) NUMBER OF SCHOOLS (EUROPEAN SCHOLARS) WITH BOARDING ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS MAINTAINED OR RECOGNIZED, AND AVERAGE NUMBER OF 
BOARDERS, IN EACH PROVINGE, 1921. 

















Cape of | Orange 
Schools and Boarders. Good Natal. | Transvaal. Free Union. 
Hope.* State. 
| | 
Number of Schools............ | 242 38 31t 40 351 
Average Number of Boarders... / 9,292 2,882 4,464 2,502 19,140 








* There are, in addition, 144 Indigent Boarding-Houses with 7,000 boarders. 
+ Primary Schools only. 
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(vil) NUMBER OF CERTIFICATED AND UNCERTIFICATED TEACHERS IN PRIMARY, 
INTERMEDIATE, AND SECONDARY SCHCOLS FOR EUROPEAN SCHOLARS 
iN EACH PROVINCE, LAST QUARTER, 1921. 
































































































































| 
MALE. . FEMALE. | ALL TEACHERS. 
PROVINOE i Dh oh ae ee Fe Pete vas | 
AND 
CLASSIFICATION. Cer- Uncer- Cer- Uncer- Cer- Uncer- 
| tificated.| tifieated.| T°tAl- | tigcated.| tifcated.| Pt!-| tifcated.| tificated. | Tt#!- 
iatters® a [¥ i ‘aay 
Cape of Good Hope*— | | | Br, | 
Graduates.. or 294 61 355 162 | 31 193 | 456 92 548 
* AS ay -Graduates. . eit} 905 243 | 1,148 3,770 | 527 | 4,297 | 4,675 770 5,445 
Natal— | i 
Graduates.. Br} 36 | 22 | 58 47 | 18 65 83 | 40 123 
Non-Graduates.... 138 | 76 | 214 / 495 |} 298 793 | 633 | 374 1,007 
Transvaal— ) 
Graduates........ 243 | 54 | 297 | 100 | aie Sere 5 343 75 418 
Non-Graduates... | 1,466 | 603 | 2,069 1,740 | 743 | 2,483 3,206 1,346 4,552 
Orange Free State— | I* : 
Graduates........ | 95 42 137 29 | 9 38 124 | 51 175 
2 Non-Graduates... | 492 384 | 876 | 827 | 351 4) bis 1,319 735 2,054 
INION— | 
Graduates.. . | 668 179 | 847| 338/ 791 417] 1,006 258 | 1,264 
Non-Graduates. .. | 3,001 | 1,306 | 4,307 | 6,832 | 1,919 1g 751 9,833 3,225 13, 058 
| | | 
| payee / 2 i ean area ey ic 
TOTAL, “80h Bee 1,485 | 5,154 7,170 1,998 | 9,168 | 10,839 3,483 | 14,822 
ee a | bia a | ie 
* Including Farm Sehools. 
(viii) TRAINING INSTITUTIONS FOR TEACHERS (EUROPEAN), LAST 
QUARTER, 1921. 
/ Cape of | | | Orange 
Description. / Good | Natal. Transvaal. Free Union. 
| Hope. | | State. 
| = 
A. Training Colleges........... | 3 | 1 3 1 | 8 
(Full to T. ii) 
B. Training Schools........... | 10®-.4:4 — / 2 sas 12 
(Full to T. iii) 
Cc. Training Departments 
attached to Secondary 
Schools— : 
iperull Course...0..e. 1 = —_ — i 
2. Partial Course...... 34 | — / 4 — 38 
| 
| 
bday nena rr eet 
TOTAL. ¢¢ 0.80 th 1 9 ; 1 59 
whine Ta! é 2% ie Pa MIS Ok S| 








* Three of these training sehoitie take the full course to T. ii Primary Higher. 


(ix) STUDENTS (EUROPEAN) AND TEACHERS IN TRAINING INSTITUTIONS, 
LAST QUARTER, 1921. 




















STUDENTS. TEACHERS. 
PROVINCE. ier ——_—_—_——_ 
Male | Female. Total. Male. | Female. Total. 
a4 ~~ elit 

Cape of Good Bid hi: Rate GB leate 141 | 1,295 1,486 25* 69* 94* 
Natal. . ec asinr fh 73 80 4 6 10 
Transvaalsreesicsuke see 144° | 142 286 29 ecind ete 42 
Orange Free State............ 59 | 77 136t 11 6 178 


* At third quarter. 

+ Excluding teachers on the staffs of Universities and University Colleges 
In addition 132 part-time students attended various courses during the sourth quarter, 
There is, in addition, a visiting teaching staff of two males and one female, 
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(x) TRAINING INSTITUTIONS FOR EUROPEAN TEACHERS IN EACH PROVINCE, 
LAST QUARTER, 1921. 





NUMBER OF STUDENTS. NUMBER OF TEACHERS. 





NAME OF INSTITUTION. 


Male. Female. Total. Male. Female. Total. 




















(a) CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 





























A. Training Colleges— | | 
Cape Town Training College 1] l» i%2 | at83 6 ‘a 13 
Grahamstown Training Col- | 
CIOs ee Aue tos —- 183 | 183 2 16 18 
Wellington TrainingCollege 27 153 | 180 4 8 12 
B, Training Schools— ) 
SETAUOC KAR eb ttle dls ~_- 78 78 — 6 6 
Graatt-Reinet............ 33 al lye eRe) 3 3 6 
GIMME DETIG Ys. csha sins vicus eo xcs “= (it | TG 1 4 5 
King William’s Town..... — WZ 72 — 6 6 
MPU PEIMOORT sy .yle's c's ev a> 6s 14 87 pS LOL 3 4 % 
LER oid a Vane Chet cen Be 23 150 ie cals 3 5 8 
VO DENCS OMA. ay che y tue elioals-0 25 49 | 74 2 2 4 
BlGUCRDOSCH..........50-- = 97 | 97 — 2 2 
BPOVESDUPE ses. sce cee ts 4 19 23 1 1 2 
Preonmage. 1.6. oe he Fe. | 4 41 45 a 5 5 
C, Training Departments at- | 
tached to other schools. — —— | 266 —~ — | — 
| 
(6) NATAL. 
| | 
Natal Training College, Pieter- | 
WEL OZ DUE sce ators sc: din'e « 0ce-sy0 7 je 80 4 6 | 10 


1 
| | 
| cee 
(Full course to T. ii) | | | | 
| | | 


























Normal Colleges— | | 
TP ee ss Vink se aes 25 25 | 50 3 3 | 6 
Petielper ye) 6. i es se 22 8 30 5 1 6 
JONANHVESHUTS...6.... 0/5. 22 | 40 62 8 7 | 15 
Potchefstroom. ....0...... 16 | 8 | 24 3 1 4 
NOPE ROTIAG Te ohn s ccsckr oes» 58 60 118 10 8 18 

Preliminary Training Centres— | | | 
le a ite Ne ee 41 48 89 4 | 1 5 
JOHAMNESDUTE. . 62.5 ee oe 39 eon 306 6 12 18 
Potchefstroom............ 76 69 | 145 6 3 9 
TunieG) TORR One Ors ae a2 PH fas | 92 3 2 5 

(d) ORANGE FREE STATE. 
MR Ae fale | | a 

A. Training College— 

Normal and Polytechnic 
College, Bloemfontein... 59* Ti* 136* 


aaa | 6 eh: 
| 
! | 





* In addition, 132 part-time students attended various courses during the fourth quarter. 
+ There is, in addition, a visiting staff of two males and one female. 


Norz.—In addition, 23 students were being trained as teachers of cookery or other 
domestic science subjects at the Cape Town Domestic Science Training Centre. 
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(xi) TECHNICAL AND SPECIAL SCHOOLS, CAPE. OF GOOD HOPE, NATAL, AND 
TRANSVAAL PROVINGES, 1921. 


(a) CAPE OF GoopD HOPE. 


Technical Schools.—Instruction in courses of Technical work is given at four centres, 
viz.: Salt River Technical and Evening School, attended by 446 students; East London 
Technical Evening School, 100 students ; Kimberley School of Mines, 155 students; and 
Uitenhage Technical Evening School, 75 students. 

Art Schools.—There were 378 students in attendance at the Cape Town, Grahamstown, 
and Port Elizabeth Art Schools. 

The College of Music, Cape Town, had an enrolment of 676 students. 

Domestic Science.—' raining in the full range of domestic science work is given at the 
Cape Town Domestic Science Training Centre (41 Roeland Street), where, in addition to 
training Domestic Science teachers, instruction is given to 28 students in one or more 
subjects. 

Vocational Schools.—There were 9 Industrial or Vocational Schools for European 
boys, viz., at Adelaide, Cape Town (Salesian Institute), Kakamas, Knysna, Montagu, 
Oudtshoorn, Ugie, Uitenhage, and Worcester, with staff of 23 teachers giving instruction 
to 482 pupils in carpentry work, blacksmith work, bookbinding, gardening, printing, 
shoemaking, tailoring, and waggon-making. 

There were 7 Industrial or Vocational Schools for European girls, viz., Adelaide, 
George, Graaff-Reinet, Riebeek West, Tulbagh, Ugie, and Wellington, with staff of 
17 teachers giving instruction to 323 girls in cookery, housework, laundrywork, etc. 

Schools for Defectives.—Vhere were 4 institutions for the deaf, dumb, and blind, viz., 
Cape Town Deaf and Dumb School, King William’s Town Convent School for Deaf, 
Worcester Blind, and Worcester Deaf and Dumb School, employing 21 teachers, and 
attended by 163 European boys, 153 European girls, 6 non-European boys, and 5 non- . 
European ey 























NUMBER OF STUDENTS. NUMBER OF TEACHERS. 
NAME OF INSTITUTION. nc ad Sem Rr oC cine tae a 
| Male. | Female. | Total. Male. | Female. | Total. 
| : ie Se | ; 
() } NATAL. 
<2 ae iz | — : Be 
Natal Technical College, Durban | 1,020 | 615 —— 1,635 64 | 82 96 
Pietermaritzburg Technical In- | | 
shitubeiany ts: ee aera | 209 | 151 360 15 | 3 18 
Pietermaritzburg Art School... | } 3 | 4 | 1 | — a 
Pietermaritzburg Physica! Cul- / 
GUIS SCHOO] has. eee ok ee | 104 | 276 380 L i 
Weston Trades School........ S05 — | 80 5 | —- 5 


oe 


(c) TRANSVAAL. 


| 
*Hast Rand Trades School.... Ce oe 154. |) a6 2 16 
*Johannesburg Trades School.. 297 | — 207 ami 2a | a 23 
*Pretoria Trades School....... 1455) — 145 | 17 — 17 
Johannesburg School of Domes- 
bio; Science fee ais Slee ce — | 109 109 — 8 8 
Potchefstroom Industrial | | | 
School for: BUVs-. eee ee > bk 3 -— 151 6 | — 6 
Potch3fstroom [ndustrial | | 
School for Girls........-.- as | 107 at | 4 4 

















* The theory as well as the practice of the various trades is taught. 


(d) ORANGE Free Strate. 


Industrial Schools.—There are 9 such schools, viz., Goedemoed, Jacobsdal, Ficksburg- 
Bloemfontein, Tweespruit, Kopjes, Heilbron, Bethlehem Housecraft, and Ladybrand 
Agriculture, teaching carpentry, tailoring, waggon-making, smithery, bookmaking, saddlery, 
painting, housewifery, lacemaking, farming, etc. The teaching staff consists of 29 males 
and 8 females, and the scholars number 243 males and 77 females. ba Sail 


3. Expenditure on Education of European Scholars.—Particulars are given in the 
following tables as to expenditure in the various Provinces on the education (other than 
the higher education) of European scholars, and as to the cost per scholar and per head of 
the European population. 
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(i) PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION (OTHER THAN HIGHER EDUCATION) 
OF EUROPEAN SCHOLARS IN EACH PROVINCE, 1921-22. 

















Pension, Gratuity, or Provident Funds | 1,482,487 327,633 | 1,825,266 621,657 | 4,257,043 


Cape of Orange 
Description of Expenditure. Good Natal. | Transvaal. Free Union. 
Hope. | State. 
r 
£ a £ | £ £ 
ee ee 
tral; administration: <6 dss. 5 oe cs 44,735 on Kae 20,519 13,993 ‘ 
2 oO a, TE Re: Sea ae 47,396 \ 20,583 | *.35'904 | 21,453 } 203,883 
MPOPL ANS POCLION «5.0455 o's acco soe bons 3,191 4,233 11,611 1,043 20,078 
School board administration............ 20,646 — 42,193 18,228 81,067 
Salaries of teachers (or salary grants), 
including contr.butions to Teachers’ | 

















eae OL tOAChGIs. i ocas.cse% veces 97,310 14,512 56,080 23,268 191,170 
ReORNO Re riicy, nrte . CeO et ec cell 11,141 6,502 74,401 9,896 101,940 
Allowances to boarding establishments.. 114,429 29,603 — 2,152 146,184 
Rents, interest, and insurance.......... 98,438 4,058 152,249 22;1/3 276,918 
Local maintenance, cleaning, and lighting 9,026 , 4,496 182,259 14,079 159,860 
Furniture and equipment, books, and 
material....... PIE RCAS SHO COGRET wcedl 91,804 30,326 147,027 35,165 304,322 
SPRMUNMEEEE . ech die ios walvelacuseens 43,412* at; 1397 | 100, UG 133,899 | 314,885 
ae —————— 
TOTAL STATE EXPENDITURE...£ | 2,064,015 479,343 | 2,596,986 cs ee 917,006 | 6,057,350 
ierar-ag a= 
Other expenditure defrayed out of fees, local | 
| a 
pe ate 











917,006 } 6,211,026 


Hestea: tej 


* Includes £24,848 expenditure on mieten education. Reduction of amount under :. Other ” 
as compared with figure for previous year mainly due to allocation of School Board deficits to “‘ Salaries 
of Teachers.’’ 


TOTAL PUBLIO COST OF EDUCATION. £ | 2,217,691 479,343 | 2,596,98€ 














Yates, and contributions, etc............ 153,676 = 
pe 
| 








NotTe.—In the case of the figures relating to administration and inspection, the division 
of expenditure between European and non-European education has necessarily been made 
on an arbitrary basis. 


(ii) COST TO THE STATE, AND TOTAL COST, OF EDUCATION OF EUROPEAN 
SCHOLARS IN EACH PROVINCE, 1921-22. 


























Cape of Orange 
Description. Good Natal. Transvaal. Free Union. 
Hope. State. 
| | | 
Oost of central administration | | a 
andvinspection.........%.. | £92,130 i) £20,583 £67,334 {| £36,489 £216,537 
| . 
Woseener scholar. :.... 56.6%. IBEE Yee | 13s. 3d. {| lis. 6d. { 16s. 1d. 13s. 2d. 
Salaries of teachers............ £1,482,487 £327,633 | £1,825,266 | £621,657 £4,257,043 
| | 
Cost per scholar............. | £10. 188. 6d. £10. 11s. 2d. | £15. 11s. 6d. | £13. 13s, 5d. | £11. Os. Od. 
Total State expenditure........ £2,064,015 £479,343 | £2,596,986 £917,006 £6,057,350 
Cost per scholar, | £15. 4s. 2d. | £15. 9s. Od. | £22. 3s. 2d. | £20. 3s. 4d. | £18. 7s. Od. 
Cost per head of "European ; 
mopulation.: 2. «<n seater | re, Bist 5d. £3. 10s. Od. | £4. 15s. 7d. | £4. 17s. 3d. | £3. 10s. 9d. 
| 
Total cost of education......... | £2,217,691 £479,343 £2,596,986 £917,006 £6,211,026 
Cosbener scholar:....s0c« ose | e16. 6s. 10d. | £15. 9s. Od. | £22. 3s. 2d. | £20. 3s. 4d. | £18. 17s. 1d. 
Cost per head of European | | e 
PROTTOUAEAOI ss 5 «0:0 o''e'giv cee aie £30 sa. 2d.9) £3. 10s, Od, | £4: 15s. 7d;. | £45 17s. 3d: | £4.) Is. Od. 
| 





Q 
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(iii) STATE EXPENDITURE ON SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND GROUND, AND NUMBER 
OF SCHOOL PLACES PROVIDED FOR EUROPEAN SCHOLARS IN EACH 
PROVINCE, 1921. 


























Description. G ise es ans, Natal. Transvaal. Pr ef, Union. 
oes PX : ee — 
Number of schools completed... * 237 32 us —_— 
Number of school places....... mi a List 5,360 * — 
Total capital expenditure......£ 161,506t 53,1657 264,715 156,289 — 








* Not available. 
Le ee completed or additions made to existing buildings. 
For year ended 31st March, 1922. 


4. Statistics of Education of European Scholars in certain Urban Areas.—The following 
tables give in summary particulars as to schools for European scholars in certain of the 
more important towns and urban areas in the Union :— 


(i) EDUCATION OTHER THAN HIGHER EDUCATION OF EUROPEAN SCHOLARS— 
NUMBER OF STATE AND STATE-AIDED SCHOOLS IN CERTAIN URBAN 
AREAS, 1921. 

















re aap | Training All 
Town or Area, | Primary. | mera’ @, | Secondary. | Total. | ep be tee este 
k | | Schools. Institutions. 
= - -- a = +. pee 
Cape Peninsula....... | 77 - 14 9] 1 14 106 
East London......... | 8 — 2 10 — 2 12 
Grahamstown....:... 7 —_ 2 9 1 2 12 
Kimberley. cesses «> 12 — 3 15 4 1 2 18 
Paarl.. aoe ae 4 —- 4 8 | 1 _ 9 
Port Elizabeth....... 17 — = 19 — 4 23 
Stellenbosch. . Sietsipl 2 5 a 1 — 8 
Wellingtons. wack on. : y — 2 4 1 1 6 
Durban.. on 23 | — 4 20 a — 1 28 
Pietermaritzbur g.. | 11 — 3 14 4 1 2 Le 
JoOnaAnHeSsDUre... — cic f(a — 11 82 2 26 | 110 
Mast RANG ictus sate 40 \ - 3 43 | 1 10 54 
West Rand.......... oe 2 24 {| — 3 27 
PYOLOUIB. 04 ois 5 2:5 mre 32 | = 5 37 1 8 46 
Bloemfontein......... | 4 3 4 11 | 1 1 13 








* Including Evening Schools in the Cape of Good Hope and Transvaal. 


(i) ENROLMENT OF EUROPEAN SCHOLARS AND STUDENTS AND NUMBER OF 
TEACHERS IN CERTAIN URBAN AREAS, LAST bape 1921. 








Students i in 
































Enrolment in Primary, Trainin Students 
| Intermediate, and Colleges alt in Special All 
oar ten Pens Secondary Schools. Schools. Schools.* Scholes Teachers. 

bes oby | | Students. | 

Boys. | Girls. Ec Total. | Male. |} Female. | Male. | Female. . 
Cape Peninsuia.. 11,079 | 10,403 | 21,482 11 | 173 1,014 948° | *28,6275 3 871 
Kast London.... | 1,732 1,490 S.222 — fo 133 1 | 3,356 | 113 
Grahamstown... | 630 720 1,350 | — | 183 16 68 L6iTt a 75 
Kimberley...... 1,812 1,798 3,610 — Ti i271 186 — | 3,873 151 
Pestle i, «sl D008) WRB 0 L.888h- 29% | AGO gees pe cae 2,009 | 93 
Port Elizabeth... | 2,284 2,385 4,669 —— — | 70 106 4,845 / 190 
Stellenbosch..... | 1,107 1,094 2,201 mest 974 | Fe —— 2,298 | 100 
Wellington...... 362 483 845 Oi a 153 | — | 38 | 1,063 56 
Durban: Jerse. | 4,577 3,821 8,398 —_— | _— 13 | 20 8,431 353 
Pietermaritzburg 1,740 1,786 3,526 | 7 73 | 176 433 | 4,215 163 
Johannesburg... | 13,610 | 12,793 | 26,403 | 61 | 308 /1,296| 301 | 28,459 | 1,050 
East Rand...... | 6,405 5,852 | 12,257 24y TL Tay S620 164 | 13,188 453 
West Rand..... 27764 | 2.586] 5,350| — | eet a76 26 5,452 207 
Pretoria ys. .i..t5 5,110 4,713 9,823 58 60 323 33 10,297 405 
Bloemfontein... . 2,192 2,225 4,417 59 | ad 56 —— 4,609 270 








* Including Evening Schools in the Cape of Good Hope and Transvaal. 
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5. Statistics as to Education of Non-European Scholars.—The following tables give 
such statistics as are available in respect of State and State-aided education of non-European 
scholars. Particulars as to expenditure are only approximate, as an arbitrary line of 
allocation has been taken in respect of certain items of expenditure incurred by the 
Provincial Education Departments. 

In the Orange Free State an amount is provided annually as a grant in aid of secular 
education of natives. This is paid as an out-and-out grant to religious denominations 
conducting mission schools, and is allocated in proportion to the numbers attending the 
schools. An exception is made in the case of Waaihoek Evening Classes (Waaihoek 
Location, Bloemfontein), to which a fixed amount of £36 is paid annually. This grant 
came into force in 1902-03. For that financial year it amounted to £2,000. For 1903-04 
and 1904-05 it was reduced to £1,500. In 1905-06 it was £1,700. From 1906-07 to 
1909-10 it was £2,000. In 1910-11 it was fixed at £4,000, at which figure it still stands. 


STATE AND STATE-AIDED SCHOOLS FOR NON-EUROPEAN SCHOLARS. 


(i) NUMBER OF STATE AND STATE-AIDED SCHOOLS AND STATE EXPENDITURE 
ON EDUCATION OF NON-EUROPEAN SCHOLARS, IN THE UNION, 1917 TO 1921 











Number of Schools. | | 




















Senge ee  Sitaine Wag PEF Training| Special | hxpen- pens 
Saeky | | Other | | Schools. | Schools. | diture. seh 
| Native. | Asiatic.| Non- | Total. | / 
European. ! | | 
| | 
| eh | Weer | 
1a ee oie 920 45 1,970 |! 2,935 | 27 7 | 308,536 | £1. 10s. &d. 
CESS ae nn eee a) eee ORR. 627 94°10 | 827,741. | £1.- 98.00. 
LAO ¢ 2 Sa rr | 2,633 | 45 430 | 8,008 29 9 | $63,901 | £1. 12s. 7d. 
POZO cries os es | 2,593 | 49 | 449 | 8,001 -| 29 9 | 538,200 | £2. 5s. 2d. 
oe a | 2740 | 54 | 9 £2. 58. 2d. 
j 


455 | 3,249 | 27 | 555,484 





(i) NUMBER OF STATE AND STATE-AIDED SCHOOLS AND STATE EXPENDITURE 
ON EDUCATION OF NON-EUROPEAN SCHOLARS, IN EACH PROVINCE, 1921. 








| ' 
Number of Schools. 









































| | 
ge 3 Tere, 
: fie ies F phe | | ‘Training Special Eixpen- 
Province. | 4 sees : 
: ee Sri PAs bc cyeheey Monk | vet | Schools. Schools. | diture. 
oa : : a European. ai) 
al 
Cape of Good Hope. | 1,588 ie de Ue 412 2,000 18* | 74 386,614 
inh La he Ain ae 507 | 51 21 | 579 5t — 83,229 
TETADSVABIG 0. ce. 385 3 22 410 4 1 80,330 
Orange Free State... | ZOU — 260 os 1 5,311 
eas They | . Pie 
UNION...... | 2,740 | - 54 455 3,249 | 27 9 555,484 
| an ssis Aa ee fVURRA (Oe ree 
| | | 














* Including four non-European Training Schools. 
+ Evening Schools. 
{ Also four classes. 


(iii) NUMBER OF NON-EUROPEAN SCHOLARS AND TEACHERS IN STATE AND: 
STATE-AIDED SCHOOLS IN THE UNION, 1917 TO 1921. 












































{ i 

| Native | Asiatic and Other Percentage 

: Non-European. All of Attend- | Number 

Year. | ad | Scholars, | nce to of 
; ] ] ‘| Average | Teachers. 

| Boys. Girls. | Total. | Boys. | Girls. | Total. | | Enrolment. 

{ 1 
1917... | 18,910*| 24,382* 56,845 | 71,509 | 73,065 “44,5744 201,419 82-6 5,476 
1018... 20,234* | 24,463*| 58,560 81,950 | 79,594 | 161,544f 220,104 83:6 5,692 
ts. 6, i) —— — ~ 4168,770 1S ears — 54,514 | 228,284 83-3 5,603 
1920... | BES ae 182,617 —- | — 55,490 | 238,137 | 83°9 6,145 
LOOAE . > es | — 185,692 | — | — | 60,254 | 245,946 | 84-3 6,316 

| 














* Natal and Transvaal only. +t Including native scholars in Cape of Good Hope. 
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(iv) NUMBER OF NON-EUROPEAN SCHOLARS IN STATE AND STATE-AIDED 
SCHOOLS IN EACH PROVINCE, LAST QUARTER, 1921. 









































| Native. aa Asiatic. | Other Non-Eu.opean. 

Province. WOME FRR, SPF Re ea SRE sere Reece ee Pa. 
Boys Girls. | Total. ae Girls. | Total. ta. Bo Boys. | Girls. | Total. 

NY ee ere ee Se Ae = " =: Sees eee are ee 
Gspéiot Géoasttogst eee ae 110,532 | — =. | =) eee 
Natal. it's .wilice 11,242 | 16,807 | 28/049 | 6,131 |1,072 | 7,203} 805 | 839| 13644 
Transvaal.......... re — | 29,489 | 401 31 | 432 | 1,884 11,736 | 3,620 
Orange Free State. — ae ee | — ae | — — — 

UNION Cena -- | —*"  [ 185 00 ee | —— a — | =: | 52,619 





v) NUMBER OF NON-EUROPEAN TEACHERS IN STATE AND STATE-AIDED 
SCHOOLS IN EACH PROVINCE, LAST wane 1921. 























) ret 
Cape | Oxvango 
Teachers. of Good Natal. Transvaal. | Free Union. 
Hope. I State. 
2 Mi See = cet aes 
| | 
Certificated ssutiesceten ce e084 1) 7 e0y 499 | 4,202 
Lincertiticated e725 ieee 1,259 | 398 | 451 2,108 
| | | 
fe eee so a = ORD, A We. 
TOTAS: (455 Ge so ax ee BS 950 | 6,310 





* Not available. 


vi) ENROLMENT OF NON-EUROPEAN SCHOLARS IN STATE AND STATE-AIDED 


SCHOOLS IN LAST QUARTER, AVERAGE ENROLMENT, AND AVERAGE 
ATTENDANCE, IN EACH PROVINCE, 1921. 




















] Enrolment my Average Average | Percentage 
| in Last Quarter. | Enrol- Attend- of 
Province. pee eS ment ance Attendance 
| for for to Average 
Boys. | Girls. Total. Year. Year. Enrolment. 
Cape of Good Hope....... | 73,164 | 84,723 157,887 | 155,694 129,908 83-4 
INAGALS C5 40% oa ole aleverheiss es we [2 LS t 7S eh PL Go tie 36,896 36, 652 32,009 87-0 
Tyanevaals:..frs cctv e en 33,541 33,143 | 28251 85-2 
tOrange Free State........ — — 17,622 * * 
) | 
Nees. Saree BE ete Ne er ee i i en 
TNION, coe. — | — 245,946 | 225,489 | 190,168 84°83 











* Not peste Sr 
+ See table (viii) in this section. 


(vii) TRAINING INSTITUTIONS FOR NON-EUROPEAN TEACHERS iN EACH 
PROVINCE, LAST QUARTER, 1921. 


























oe Number of Students. | Number of Teachers 
ee Number of jess aoe : eee Si eee = 
Dk we Institutions. | | / Euro. | None ; 
Male. | Female.| Total. | pean. | European. ! otal. 
Cr a4) ae ie éc te hi | Cr 
Cape of Good Hope... | 18 fee OS | 1,037 | 2,145 | 92 — 92 
Watalias. Sts crt ee yaaa | 5* / 186 | =:187 S751, ee 14 34 
Transvaal............: 3 i 2is.| 69 282} 18 +S 18 
Orange Free State..... | i Protos 48 48 | 4 —_ 4 
Ee eek: ua 4, Ser. * 
UNION,» .< ems 27 1,507 1,341 2,848 |; 184 14 148 




















* Excluding four classes. 
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(viii) NATIVE SCHOOLS IN ORANGE FREE STATE, 1921. 





























| : 
Dutch | Church : Con- Primi- 
ere | Wes- ; Berlin Presby- 
Description. : Re- ot : grega- tive a Other. | Total. 
| Jeyan. | formed. |Englana.| Mis3i0n-| fiona, ES: terian. | 
Number of! | : 
Schools....... | 146 50 25 14 — 9 | 4 | Li ptarcoe 
Number of | | | | 
Children (Last | 
Quarter)...... | 7,664 4,441 2,236 590 317 425 | 642 1,259 | 17,574 
Amount of | 
Geran hor 6-¢5.0"s £02,740 P.0d2 510 134 72 98 | 146 288 4,006 
| 








There is, in addition, a native industrial school at Thaba ’Nchu for training native girls 
for domestic service. There were forty-eight pupils on 3lst December, 192], and four 
Kuropean lady teachers. The expenditure on the school amounted to £1,311. 


(ix) STATE EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION GF NON-EUROPEAN SCHOLARS IN 
EACH PROVINCE, 1921-22. 


























Cape Orange 
Description. oft Good Natal. Transvaal. Free Union. 
Hope. | State. | 
| | | 
PESCMETICIGHIO. colt. 2 o's oles sas ss £386,614 £83,229 | E803300 9 £5,311 £555,484 
Expenditure per scholar........ £2. 9s. Od. | £2. 58. ld. | £2. Os. Od. | 63. Od. £2. 5s. 2d. 





§ 4. Statistics of Private Schools. 


The figures given in the following tables are derived from returns furnished under 
vegulations framed under section 10 of the Statistics Act, No. 38 of 1914, with relation 
to every school or other educational or training institution in the Union which was not 
maintained by the Government, was not in receipt of any Government giant, and in which 
not less than five pupils received instruction other than religious instruction during the 
ealendar year. 


(i) NUMBER OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS (ACCORDING TO RACE OF PUPILS) IN EACH 
PROVINCE, 1917 TO 1922. 





























| | 
Cape of Orange : 
Good Hope. Natal. | Transvaal. | Hree State: Union, 
Year. 2 me js rie. 
Non- Non Non- Non Non- 
Euro- | Huro- | EY- | Ruro Ebadi Euro- | E¥0- | Furo- Ue Euro- | Total. 
| pear | pean, | Pe. | pean, | Pe pean, | P&@D. | pean, | P pean 
pe eee erat 4 EE EX aN elas at : | anet. i 
LOU Locos 107 6 | 19 19 | 85 3 | 2 Oe —— 240* 28 268 
1918..... 96 | 8 24 oe usage | bg 13-1 AA o14ee te bene 270 
¥OIS..... iV He 2a 50 85 | 96 ele Dee. 14 ) 292+ 133 425 
1920..... 101 74 4018 450 | Hu! | 48 15 12 | 247t| 116 | 363 
vee Rae | 102 Iie 35 58 83 87 19 21 | 239f) 177 | 416 
2 VA ae ie 107 | 14 | 35 58 86 79 1% | 18 | 2458 169 414 








Nots. —Owing to influenza epidemic in 1918, returns in respect of some schools were 
unobtainable. 


* One school, + Four schools, t Three schools, § Two schools, with European pupils also include 
‘non-European pupils. 


im! 
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(ii) DATE OF FOUNDATION OF AND RACE OF PUPILS (EUROPEAN AND NON- 
EUROPEAN) IN PRIVATE SCHOOLS IN EACH PROVINCE, DECEMBER, 




































































1922. 
: Cape of ee Orange : 

| Good Hope. | Natal. | Transvaal. | Free State. Union. 
Date of 5 
Found- Non Non- | Non- Non Non- 
ation. Euro- | furo- ee Euro- | ace Euro- tes Euro- Leake Euro- | Total 

i Dean. | pean et ee pean, | Pean. | pean. | Sh pean, | Pea. | nean 

iJ si a's oh ra vou ot Bl may | > | | : 
1880..... is io Re eee BAS a1 |. & |? 96 
1881-85 8 1 tee re 1) — | = 9 1%, .2. 1 aang 
1886-90 ae ee ee pe wits 8, |. tod ee | 1 | 10 
gets| bls pti 44 4 | 2 
1901-05. 8 1 3 ape 4 1 2 23 | 12 | 35 
1906-10... 14 2 1 A the fie 7 en 26 14 40 
1911-15.. 12 3 6* 13 15 9 Qrerl eee 35 | 25 60: 
1916-20... 14 ori eae: 11 21 a ae 5 48 41 89 
1931.43 5 i aay” ee ee 11 years 18 15 33 
1922..... 8 24 4 ook ot YS es 18 21 39 
Unstated. Se ee ok ak 11 12a te 10 22 32 
Toran. | 107 | 14 | 85 | 58 | 86 |°-79 | 17 i 18 | 245 | 169 | 414 | 











* Two schools with European pupils also include non-European pupils. 


(iii) NUMBER OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS IN EACH PROVINCE, DECEMBER, 1922 (CLASSES 
_OF F INSTRUCTION GIVEN AND RACE OF SCHOLARS). 


Cape of | f Orange | } 
| Good Hope.» Natal. [a Transvaal, State. | Union. 


- Classification. a a ee | oe (eae apo ee ay “Ts hapa) 
































of Schools. | ~ | wy | | 
TR alae RS gat Bee Non | Bh ee | | None | ‘Yotal. 
/ 
Kindergarten......... Pray ae ee 1 ey ie a Sime i 2 4 | 11 25 
Elementary and Pre- | | | 
PALALOLY.. v.-ncereen 22 ; 1 LL. ALD ees 40 1 6 ; 52 62 114 
General Primary.. | 32 | 12 + § 5 80? 2 22 30 6 10 | 65 91 156 
Secondary and High | | 
BONGO ss << crake on 40 | — 146, — 27 — 7 — |. 90 = 90 
Commercial and Busi- | | | 
TORS Gate fn sie sce 9 | — 2 — 10 — 2 vet ao — 23 
Orner ys > A, Pal. pegaey one ee) 1 5 | — | — 1 5 6 
| 
dad Ae ae 107 14 35 | 58 | 86 79 ss 18 ' 245 | 169 414 























* Three schools with Eurcpean pupils also include non-European pupils. 


(iv) SUMMARY OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS IN THE UNION, DECEMBER, 1917 TO 1922— . 
NUNBER OF PUPILS AND RELIGIOUS DENOy INATIONS. 






































| Chureh Dutch | Rem Other Unde- 
YEAR. of Re- catholic. Wesleyan. | Lutheran. | Denomi- | nomi- /| Total. 
England. formed. | nations. | national. 
| | 
I aEEESEES Un CRSnT RERSESTIRNSY ERERDEY PRESENT meeemeaenee meee eee ere 
1917— | | 
No. of Spore 44 25 42 | 6 4 26 121 } 268-. 
Wee of Pupils.. 3,052 288 | 7,608 | 589 186 945 4,461 | 17,129- 
No. of Schools. 42 6 1 eee (VB 7 7 43 | 83 270 
oe of Pupils.. 2,903 292 9,696 | 639 300 2,054 3,523 19,407. 
No. of Schools.. 54 38 [Qe 14 16 92 132 425. 
3 4 ot Pupils... 3,765 797 11,431 | 1,054 | 643 3,157 | 6,577 27,424. 
No. of Schools.. | 39 28 70 | 15 19 ve Jiceeaie 363. 
ee of Pupils... | 3,663 | 604 12,182 | 1,521 i 1,240 8,365 6,888 | 29,168 
1921— | 
No. of Schools. . | 51 PAVE, 85 20 51 68 | aki 416. 
fon of Pupils... 3,786 370 |12,771 1,782 1,813 3,268 | 5,838 29.628: 
No. of Schools... 49 24 80 | 15 33 81 132 414 
No. of Pupils... 3,650 634 12,922 1,531 1,639 4,012 5,753 30,148 
! | | " 
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¢v) PRIVATE SCHOOLS IN THE UNION, DECEMBER, 1922—NUMBER OF PUPILS AND 
RELIGIOUS DENCMINATIONS. 


( 





Church | Dutch 









































Race Romad Other | Unde- 
and Number of of Re- | Catholic,| Wesleyan. | Lutheran. | Denomi- | nomi- | Total. 
Pupils. Panky 2a formed. . nations. _ national. 
| paege  aaot . hoe ea ge 
Kuropean— ae / es : | 
Under 100.0527] 2077} 12 19 hs oat 4 aa 105 166 
MODa1990, 8.2 sk | 6 ae 21 re > a ee tee 18.1, waa 
200-299. ....... 1 — | 15 1 = — | ee 19 
300 and over... | 3 aa | 12 ay i TT, = 15 
European and Non- 
European— 
Under 100.... Se ie 1 — — — Be el 2 
100-199-..... — =e aint ~— — — | — — 
Non-European: | | 
Under 100...... 13 12 12 8 28 667.) Dor BeloS 
100-199. ....... | 1 _ ar | 1 — Se | Paes | 12 
200-299........ -- — | — | 1 -- el Later: | 2 
300 and over... | Sas oe ED ape ae | iE 1 A Bist me | 2 
| i ee [oni 
TOTAL...... 49 281) 8D Ihe hies (98 81 182 | 414 
I. 2 2S 
ToTaL NUMBER OF | 
PUPUS:.<:..... 3,650 634 12,022 | 1,581 ‘1,639 4,012 5,753 | 30,141 
as ae | ig A a aR ee 
| | 








-{vi) ENROLMENT IN PRIVATE SCHOOLS, LAST QUARTER, 1917 TO 1822, AND 
AVERAGE ENROLMENT, AVERAGE ATTENDANCE, AND RACE OF PUPILS. 


























{ i 
Enrolment. Average Enrolment. | Average Attendance. 
~ Year. ie iam i | % 
Fs on- a on- on- 
| European. | gyropean. European. Warohenan | European. | yropean. 
| | 
3 = | Syes 525 SISES 
TOt7 ORO). | 15,956 W173 | 15,508 1,134 13,885... . 992 
URC ba a E275 2,132 | 17,792 / 1,987 | 15,770 | 1,578 
Ty ee | 227423 5,001 | 21,909 | 4,689 | 19,491 | 3,669 
Go 74 | ie ee oer | 23,428 6,035 | 23,188 | 5,376 20,586 | 4,345 
[oi ae | 21589 8.039 | 21.346 | 7,199 | 19,480 | 5,634. 
OAD tte aie kk '« © | 21,515 8,626 21,805 7,542 | 19,959 | 6,191 








(vii) ENROLMENT 





IN PRIVATE SCHOOLS, LAST QUARTER, 1922 (PROVINCES)— 
AGES AND RACE OF PUPILS. 

































































Cape of . nae | Orange 
Good Hope. Natal. Transvaal. Free’ State. Union 

Age of Pupils mth | « Ta TT 

in Years. | | ) | 

2 Non-| y | Non-; +. | Non-| », °° | Non’): 7 Non- | 
ee ee eee Ee! rote 

= CLS a lees : Zé : 7] t 

. ] : | ‘ { | | 
ESL Witte Het ta S:... { (2 38 vt 393 753 | 197 105 86 | 1,756 714 | -2,470 
(iA Tic Soe | 756 52 147 310 559 230 89 94 1,551 686 | 2,237 
Se es | 781 48 172 369 648 | 262 97 126 | 1,698 805 | 2,503 
ae Re. Sas | wee 67 1538 402 637 | 319 cata 115 1,618 903 2,521 
LORY ey tt aleeets | (27 56 201 355 | 596 ab52 91 124 1,615 | - 887. |--2,502 
a I es ah 707 42 191 229 587 352 89 114 L574 MOGs ke 
A yh Qa, ate hag 787 62 260 S22, 546 354 77 | 148 1,670 | 886 | 2,556 
LSisek seo 874 lee, 285 248 | 541 395 56 159 1706 874 2,630 
a IF: Oana ie roe 873 _ 78 Dale sare 569 | 303 81 | 124) 1,824) 679 | 2,503 
313 YN eee eo er, 910 67 284 104 | 495 298 92 128 artsy Bay Mash ve 2,378 
16 and over, | 2,452 25 | 828] 222/1,168| 482| 224| 129| 4,672. 858! 5,580 

be A Sid br s,s ters | 

| | : | 
TOTALS.» | 10;508 | 607 | 2,999 | 3,128 | 7,099 3,544 | 1,112 | 1,347 | 21,515 | 8,626 | 30,141 

— on | 
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(viii) ENROLMENT, LAST QUARTER, 1922, AND AVERAGE ENROLMENT AND- 
ATTENDANCE, YEAR 1922—CLASSIFICATION OF SCHOOLS AND SEX OF PUPILS. 














| Enrolment | Percentage 


















































; Last Quarter. Average Average of Average 
Classification of Schools. | Attendance 
7 Enrolment. | Attendance. | 4, Average 
Male. | Female.| Total. Enrolment. 
European— | 
Kindergartens cers eae ot 77 90 167 156 137 87°8 
Elementary and Preparatory 1,148 687 | 1,835 1,803, 1,633 90:5 
General Primarya: 4.%..50.% 1287 1,783 3,020 2,992 | 2,683 86°3 
Secondary and High Schools 6,652 8,080 | 14,782 14,869 | 13,948 93°8 
Commercial and Business.... | 495 1,140 1,635 1,863 | 1,438 77°2 
Other Schools............-. 91 35 126 122 | 120 | 98-3 
eee | a: 
| 
TOTAU- cota. s 9,700 | 11,815 | 21,515 | 21,805 19,959 | 91:5 
Non-Huropeall. ct wen oe ee eS | 4,550 4,076 | 8,626 | 7,542 6,191 | 82-1 
| 
ee | 
ALL SCHOLARS....... | 14,250 | 15,891 30,141 29,347 26,150 89-1 
| — ——-__-___|_-_—_—- 
| rl } 
| | by 52's. \ 
(ix) BOARDERS IN PRIVATE SCHOOLS IN EACH PROVINCE, 
DECEMBER, 1917 TO 1922. 
Cape of | . a Orange | ti 
Year. Good Hope. | Natal. Transvaal. Tree State. | Union. 
MOT Oe a ak nae 1,670 “2 1,103 386 8,871 
VOLS as wiell s2 cuter 2,091 1,330 1,267 -128 4,816 
OTD ate cceterels teach 2,518 1,810 | 1,816 356 6,500 
NOLO. Cee we te 2,895 1,767 1,490 252 6.404 
OSL: croroiplorstavsietetete 2,691 1,552 1,430 418 6,086 
O22 4 ieutle egt es 2,515 1,565 1,496 | 219 5,795 
| | j 








(x) BOARDERS IN PRIVATE SCHOOLS IN EACH PROVINCE, DECEMBER, 1922. 
TO Pee MR Te ce; 




















Cape of Orange | 
Classification. | Good Natal. Transvaal, | Free | Union. 
/ Hope. State. | 
} { 
European— 
OVS #5 cticie ds scene ieans ab oes | 1,366 679 426 11 2,482 
Cirlg eae ed eee t | 1,149 732 914 208 3,008 
TODALN.C eine see > 2,515 411 1,340 219 5,485 
a 
Non-European— | | | | 
OVSx snk a ccd tes bie te ee — 68 81 — 149 
(Opt |: pea ats dem tarnes ater faery - | — 86 75 — 161 
| | 
POTA Ti ace evsloteterseeonaatiete / — 154 156 — 310 
GRAND TOTAL....... 2,515 1,565 1,496 219 5,795 
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(xi) TEACHERS IN PRIVATE SCHOOLS IN THE UNION, LAST QUARTER, 
1917 TO 1922. 





























European. Non-European. 
Year. Total. 
Male. | Female. Total. Male. | Female. Total. 

1917— | 
Graduates «....... 58 (Ge: 131 — — — 131 
Non-Graduates. . 141 658 799 22 17 39 838 

1918— 

Graduates........ 101 1a PAE 1 2 3 216 
Non-Graduates... 173 723 896 25 40 65 961 

1919— 

Graduates........ 125 135° 260 8 4 \ 12 272 
Non-Graduates... 188 933 1,121 64 101 > 165 1,286 

1920— | 
Graduates....... 130 131 261 16 7 23 284 
Non-Graduates... 209 877 1,086 69 | 76 145 1,231 

1921— | 
Graduates........ 127 PSS 260 25 10 85 295 

yoo Tales ws 203 856 1,059 1038 | $0 193 1,252 
Graduates........ Tite 158 298 16 | 7 23 321 
Non-Graduates. .. 204 832 1,036 111 95 206 1,242 

{ I 











(xii) TEACHERS (CERTIFICATED AND UNCERTIFICATED) IN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
IN THE UNION, LAST QUARTER, 1922. 



































European, | Non-European. 
Qualifications. ar oe Total. 
Male. | Female.| Total. | Male. | Female.| Total. 
Graduates of Universities— | | 
Dettigceted.. 0)... cc sce cee: 56 107 163 9 6 | ASM EUL78 
Uncertificated.............64. 84 51 | 135 | 7 | Boe 8 143 
/ | | 
Non-Graduates— | | 
MECLUUCM UCU sta scce has ce csc e 5 107 416 523 | PH be 7 34 557 
Uncertificated.............05. 97 416 518 84 | 88 172 685 
OTA teen sees 344 990 1,334 127 102 229 1,563 
| | 
| | 





§ 5. Scientific Research in the Union. 


1. General.—The present period is one of transition and incipient movements in the 
direction of scientific research in the Union; and for that reason apart from the absence 
as yet of complete data, it is not possible to deal with the subject comprehensively. All 
that can be done is to review with an approximate degree of completeness, existing 
organizations and facilities in presess of being created, with such historical particulars 
as may be available. 

The outstanding feature of recent years in this respect has been the effort to stimulate 
research activities by the co-ordination of the various bodies engaged or interested in them. 
The organizations described in paragraph 7 of the following section endeavour, each in their 
own respective spheres, to promote that object. The same tendency was displayed in a 
movement, initiated in June, 1916, at a Conference of the Councils of various scientific 
and technical bodies in the Transvaal, for the furtherance of scientific research, with special 
reference to its application to trade and industry in the Union. The action of the Government 
in instituting the Research Grant Board, as a development of the Advisory Board of Industry 
and Science (see Chapter XIX), had a similar motive, 

2. Research in University Institutions.—(i) General._In the third and fourth issues 
of this Year Book details were given of facilities for scientific research provided in various 
university institutions in the Union. A summarized version of the facts previously pub- 
lished is contained in the following paragraphs, and reference is made therein to recent 
developments which may have occurred. 
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(ii) University of Cape Town.—Provision is made for research work in the faculty of 
science, in civil, electrical, chemical and mechanical engineering, and in the faculty of 
medicine (anatomy, physiology, bacteriology, pathology, and pharmacology). A good 
deal of general research has been done by members of the University staff, and particular 
reference is made to the work of the late Dr. H. Pearson (South African flora), Dr. J. D. F. 
Gilchrist (marine biology), Sir J.C. Beattie (magnetic survey of South Africa, in association 
with Professor J. T. Morrison), and Professor H. Bohle (engineering). 


(iii) University of Stellenbosch.—In the department of mathematical physics the research 
work done has included investigations into the questions of earth magnetismy periodicity 
of rainfall, the temperature and humidity of soils, the measurement of barometric pressures, 
and methods of recording separate components of wind velocities. In the department of 
physics equipment exists for the conduct of research in that science. The department of 
chemistry is being provided with new accommodation which will enable more extensive 
research work to be carried on. In addition to spacious general laboratories for the respec- 
tive branches of chemistry, the new building includes ‘several smaller rooms for advanced 
work (assaying, mineral analysis, combustion analysis) as well as a reading-room and 
museum. The department of geology has equipment for the determination of all the 
crystallographic, physical, and chemical characters of mineral substances, and possesses a - 
large collection of South African and other minerals and rocks for study and comparison. 
The museum of the department contains representative material for stratigraphieal study. 
In the departments of botany and zoology adequate facilities exist for research, but. there 
is @ lack of the scientific literature necessary for the prosecution for this class of work. 


(iv) University of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg.—The department of metallurgy 
in this institution possesses a very complete equipment for the exhaustive study of metals 
from a practical standpoint. A considerable amount of original work has been carried out 
in this department. In geology the composition and origin of the auriferous conglomerates 
of the Witwatersrand have been investigated by Professor R. B. Young, and miscellaneous 
research has been done in mineralogy and petrology. Ample facilities exist for research 
in mechanical engineering, zoology, botany, physics, and medicine (notably physiology), 
and a considerable amount of work has been done in each of these departments. An 
analytical and research chemist has been appointed, and in addition to the facilities provided 
in the department of chemistry a special laboratory has been equipped for research purposes 
in this branch. 


(v) Rhodes University College, Grahamsiown.—Facilities exist for enabling students to 
acquire a practical knowledge of various sciences. As a continuation of Professor J. E. 
Duerden’s investigations on the ostrich, which have provided valuable data for the study 
of certain problems in mutation and evolution, attention has been directed to the question 
of the origin of feathers. The subject forms the theme of a paper which has been published. 
Investigations, in some cases with the assistance of advanced students in zoology, have 
also been conducted upon the tape-worm of the ostrich; the method of degeneration of 
the limbs and limb-girdles in the serpentiform lizards of South Africa; and the degree of 
variation in certain skeletal parts of the penguin. In the department of botany research 
work undertaken by Dr. 8. Schonland has been confined largely to taxonomic and anatom- 
ical study of South African plants. Work in connection with the Botanical Survey of South 
Africa has been continued, particularly in the south-eastern area of the Cape Province. 
An account of the botanical literature of South Africa has been drawn up for publication 
in the “‘ Botanical Survey Guide.’”? Research work has been conducted by Professor E. 
H. L. Schwarz (irrigation of the Kalahari Desert, and geological structure of the moon, 
illustrating terrestrial phenomena), and by Mr. 8. W. Watson (detection of wireless signals 
under various conditions). 


(vi) Transvaal University College, Pretoria.—Important research work has been done 
in various directions during recent years at this institution, which provides the necessary 
facilities to students and members of the staff. The following have been among the sub- 
jects investigated :—The Saldanha Bay phosphates; the alkali deposits at Hamman’s 
_Kraal; the Brak River soils; locust poisons; ‘‘lamziekte”’ (in conjunction with the 
Government Laboratory, Onderstepoort); the reclamation of alkali soils along the 
Pienaars River; decolorization and utilization of cane-wax; production of essential oils 
from South African plants ; digestion trials on teff grass (Hragostis abyssinica) ; the agro- 
geographical distribution,of cotton in the Union; and the utilization of local corundum for 
the manufacture of abrasive wheels. 


(vii) Grey University College, Bloemfontein.—The College has facilities for research in 
the departments of botany, chemistry, physics, and zoology. In the case of the latter 
science special attention is devoted to the problems of zoogeography and histology. The 
herbarium of the botany department is the regional herbarium for the Orange Free State 
and Basutoland and for the Union Botanical Survey. 
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3. Research Grant Board.—Towards the end of 1918 the Government appointed a 
body with the title of the Research Grant Board under the chairmanship of Professor R. B. 
Young, with a view to obtaining advice regarding the practical measures necessary for 
the encouragement of scientific research in the Union. Acting on the advice of the Board, 
the Government has established a system of research scholarships and of grants towards 
the expense of scientific research, open to all persons resident within the Union. The 
scholarships vary in value from £80 to £250 per annum for one or two years, and may be 
renewed for a further period. Applications must be made through and with the approval 
of the governing body of one of the higher educational institufions of the Union, or of a 
museum or a research institute. The research grants are made only for the actual expenses 
of investigation, and are not intended to support the grantee while carrying out his research. 
In certain cases grants may be made in aid of the publication of the results of research. 

The following particulars of grants made are given :— 


RESEARCH GRANT BOARD—GRANTS MADE, 1919 TO 1922. 











Researeh Grants. | Research Scholarships. | 
Year. a: Q | Total 
| Amount. 
Number. | Amount, | Number. | Amount. 

| | | £ £ 
BETO MER ists hs sure we. 0, 10 | 775 | 7 | 900 | 1,675 
PA et er es ctr obto «ks 17 1,451 8 12626 | Z,ilo 
Rpoueties E STR PuESECES 1,120 | 90 ee erf010 2;130 
OAR rete otek ecdertel faces £503 % 4 275°) | -- 275 


\@ 





Owing to the financial stringeney existing, the Government felt compelled to withhold 
funds for new grants in 1922, and the four grants made in 1922 were for the purpose of con- 
tinuing research already commenced. 


4. The South African Institute for Medical Research.—(i) Hstablishment.—The South 
African Institute for Medical Research in Johannesburg was established in 1912 by agreement 
between the Union Government and the Witwatersrand Native Labour Association (acting 
on behalf of the mining industry of Transvaal), for the purpose of carrying out researches 
and investigations with a view to the prevention and treatment of human diseases. 

The site for the buildings, which were completed in August, 1914, was donated by the 
Government ; whilst the cost of the buildings and their equipment, amounting to about 
£45,000, was borne by the mining industry. 

The Institute is controlled by a Board of six members, three of whom are nominated 
by the Government and three by the Witwatersrand Native Labour Association, the technical 
direction and control being in the hands of the Director. The Board of Management consists 
of Mr. P Ross Frames, C.M.G. (Chairman), Mr. Samuel Evans, Sir Evelyn Wallers, K.BE., 
Sir Robert Kotzé, Kt. (Government Mining Engineer), Dr. J. Alexander Mitchell (Secretary 
for Public Health), and Dr. Charles Porter. The Director is W. Watkins-Pitchford, M.D,, 
cpt Cas Oe ls 
The cost of maintenance of the Institute is borne by the Government and the Associatio.a 
in equal proportions up to a limit of £10,000 per annum, and in addition a substantial revenue 
is earned from the performance of bacteriological and pathological services—other than 
research work—for the Government, the mining industry, public bodies, and the general 
public through the medium of the medical profession. For the financial year 1921-22 the 
cost of maintenance was over £28,000. 

(ii) Organization and Functions.—The work of the Institute is carried on in two main 
divisions: Research and Routine. 

(a) Research Division.—In addition to the Director (Dr. Watkins-Pitchford), the 
staff at present consists of a Research Bacteriologist (Sir Spencer Lister), a Parasitologist 
(Dr. Annie Porter), and a Research Fellow (Dr. A. Mavrogordato), each with trained assist- 
ants. Professor H. B. Fantham is attached to this division as Honorary Protozodlogist. 
The most prominent line of research which up to now has been pursued is that in respect 
of the prevention of pneumonia, a disease which, until recently, accounted for most of the 
sickness and mortality amongst the native labourers on the mines in South Africa. A 
considerable amount of work has also been or is in progress of being carried out in con- 
nection with such diseases as Silicosis, Tuberculosis, Bilharziasis, and Cerebro-Spinal 
Meningitis, as well as in the domain of pure Bacteriology. 

(6) Routine Division.—The staff consists of a Superintendent (Dr. J. H. Harvey-Pirie), 
two Assistant Pathologists, and a body of experienced technical assistants. This division 
carries out a large amount of diagnostic investigations for hospitals and the medical 
profession, in addition to the usual bacteriological services required for the, Government, 
the mining industry, and municipalities. These services include the performance of 
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serological tests and bacteriological examinations in connection with the diagnosis of 
Syphilis, Enteric Fever, Tuberculosis, Diphtheria, Malaria, Plague, etc. ; the bactericlogical 
examination of water, milk, and foods; the bacteriological testing of the efficiency of 
disinfectants ; the histological examination of pathological specimens; the performance 
of medico-legal investigations in charges of murder, etc.; public health investigations, 
e.g. the examination of rats for infection by the plague bacillus, the detection of carriers 
of infection, etc. During the year 1922, these investigations and examinations numbered 
27,438. This Division also prepares and issues large quantities of bacterial vaccines and 
sera for the prevention and cure of disease. 


(iii) Miners’ Phthisis Medical Bureau.—Since the establishment of the Miners’ Phthisis 
Medical Bureau in August, 1916, its work has been carried out in the Institute buildirgs, 
a portion of which has been allocated for the purpose. Under the Miners’ Phthisis Acts, 
every applicant for employment underground on the mines of the Witwatersrand is 
required to submit himself for medical examination at the Bureau, the object being to exclude 
from work underground any person who is infected with tuberculosis. In addition, all 
miners employed underground must be similarly examined at intervals of six months to 
ascertain whether or not they are suffering from either tuberculosis or silicosis, or both. 
The examination conducted at the Bureau is a very thorough one, and embraces both clinical 
and X-ray investigations. Exclusive of the Chairman (Dr. Watkins-Pitchford), the Medical 
Staff consists of a Radiographer and nine whole-time medical examiners. The remainder 
of the staff comprises the Secretary, an electrician, photographers, and clerical assistants. 

A complete medical and radiographic record of 45,971 miners and others has been 
obtained. 

Since the inauguration of the Bureau, 184,011 examinations have been carried out 
and the X-ray installation is believed to be the most powerful and complete in the world. 
Further particulars as to miners’ phthisis are given in Chapter VII of this Year Book. 


§ 6. Miscellaneous. 


1. Public Libraries.—(i) General.—_There are numerous public libraries in the Union, 
all larger towns and many even of the smaller towns having established libraries under 
public control, many under the supervision of the municipal authorities and many recognized 
and assisted by the Government. In terms of the Second Schedule to the Financial Rela- 
tions Act, No. 10 of 1913, it is expressly provided that, although the administration of 
public libraries may be transferred to Provincial Administrations, the South African Public 
Library, Cape Town, and the Government (State) Library, Pretoria, shall not be so trans- 
ferred, thus establishing the national character of these two institutions. Under section 
150 of Act No. 9 of 1916, dealing with copyright, the following four libraries are mentioned 
as entitled to the receipt of all publications copyrighted in the Union: the South African 
Public Library, Cape Town, the State Library, Pretoria, the Library of the Natal Society, 
Pietermaritzburg, and the } loemfontein Public Library, representing the capitals of the 
four colonies now constituting the Union. There are other important and interesting 
libraries, such as those at Kimberley, Port Elizabeth, and Johannesburg; but exigencies 
of space compel the limitation of special notes to the four libraries recognized by the 
Copyright Act. 


(ii) South African Public Library.—The South African Public Library at Cape Town 
is the oldest, by far the largest, and in many ways the most important and interesting in 
the Union. It was founded by Lord Charles Somerset in 1818. At first supported by a 
tax on every cask of wine which came into Cape Town for sale, from 1829 it has had to depend 
largely on public subscriptions. It contains the Dessinian Collection bequeathed by J. N. 
van Dessin in 1761, the Grey Collection given by Sir George Grey in 1860, and the Hofmeyr 
and Wessels Collections. The Library now contains some 135,000 volumes, chosen largely 
to meet local academic needs, and to serve as a national reference library for South Africa. 
It is especially rich in literature relating to South Africa, and in sets of scientific serial 
publications. The Grey Collection contains 106 books printed in the fifteenth century, 
many fine illuminated manuscripts ranging from the tenth to the fifteenth century, the 
First and Second Folios of Shakespeare, two Caxtons, a valuable fourteenth century MS. 
of Dante, first editions of Spenser, Milton, etc., two manuscripts of Livingstone, and 
a large collection of manuscripts and rare printed works on the Bantu, Hottentot, and 
Bushman languages. By Act No. 7 of 1921, the ownership of the collection was vested in 
the Library, and it was provided that certain books and manuscripts relating to New Zealand 
and Polynesia might be transferred to the Government of New Zealand in exchange for 
books or manuscripts in the Auckland Public Library which belonged to Sir George Grey 
and which relate to South Africa. The General Library has benefited by many valuable 
contributions, such as the Diary of Adam Tas, a collection of botanical and zoological water- 
colours done on Van der Stel’s Koperberg Expedition of 1685, reports of Commandant- 
General Pretorius, the earliest specimens of Cape printing and lithography, and has many 
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other similar possessions which have made the Library’s collection unique in respect of 
matters affecting South Africa. 


(iii) State Library, Pretoria.—The State Library, Pretoria —the old Staatsbiblio - 
theek of Republican times—was established in the year 1887, and has advanced from 
small beginnings to being one of the most extensive and valuable book collections in South 
Africa, containing some 67,000 volumes, in addition to many thousands of statistical works 
and pamphlets. The reference department includes a very comprehensive South African 
collection, consisting of some thousands of volumes, of special interest to students of South 
African history and literature. The collection is particularly rich in early Transvaal 
literature and records. The number of subscribers on the registers of the circulating section 
of the Library in the year 1922 amounted to 3,245. The Library, which had for some years 
been hampered in its development by the need of more commodious premises, is now housed 
yn a larger building, which is in every respect more appropriate to its status as a national 
jnstitution. ; 


(iv) Natal Society’s Library.—The Library of the Natal Society dates back to 1846: 
originating in a small subscription library started at Pietermaritzburg for the benefit of 
the immigrants who settled in the district. In May, 1851, at a public meeting of the 
inhabitants, was formed the Natal and East African Society, designed to secure and publish 
accurate and authoritative information “‘ for the development of the physical, commercial, 
and other resources of Eastern Africa.” The Society, in addition to its own library 
consisting mostly of presentation volumes, took over the earlier library. The Society 
was incorporated in a charter of 1874, and acquired a site in the city which it has retained 
since. The Library now possesses over 39,000 selected works, and recent remodelling of 
the buildings: has provided accommodation for large additions to the number. The Society 
has gradually narrowed its functions, and these are now limited to the maintenance of 
the present Library, and its reading-rooms, and the promotion and study of literature, 
art, and science by lectures and in other ways. ro 


(v) Bloemfontein Public Library.—The Bloemfontein Public Library was established 
in 1875 by a local committee as a newsroom rather than a library, the municipal council 
granting a site, and the Orange Free State Government providing a structure of wood. In 
1878 the library, which did not prosper in its poor surroundings, was taken over and carried 
on by the Bloemfontein Literary and Scientific Society, the books being transferred in 
trust to the Municipality of Bloemfontein ; but in 1896, the Society having become defunct, 
it was resolved to place the Library under a committee elected by subscribers. The Volks- 
raad gave a grant for upkeep, and the municipality promised a site for a library building, 
in the meantime granting the members the use of the old Council Chamber. The 
present building was erected in 1905, and the Library has ever since progressed steadily. 
The early committees of the Library contain the names of many persons well known in the 
history of the Orange Free State ; and Dr. Brill, for many years chairman of the committee, 
began a collection of Orange Free State records, which forms the nucleus of a valuable and 
growing section devoted to such records, and other Africana. The addition of a 
children’s room to the building is a recent gift of the municipality, and a yearly increase 
in membership marks the appreciation of the public. 


(vi) Statistics as to Public Libraries.—The following tables give statistics as to Public 
Libraries in receipt of Government Grants and other libraries in the Union for a period 
of years, with (a) particulars as to the number of books, number of subscribers, and monthly 
circulation of books; and (6) the amount of revenue and expenditure :— 


(a2) STATISTICS OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
(i) Summary, 1913 To 1922. 









































| peti S . at | AVERAGE MONTHLY CIRCULATION. 
| Numper is SURER ace i Sehr aD Ae 
YEAR. | OF i pacha: . l | 
Liprarigs.. Added | Total, |" pag | Technical | 
| | during |  3ist | lay eotal, Viction. and | Other. 
| Year. | December.! | Lducation.; 
{ | 
a ._a40r soe —— Fa ; <a | B f rE. we 
| | i ba j > 4 
1913... 206 62,358 976,522 | 19,528 06 692 ha t Aone 
1914... 156 49,260 1,031,890 19,954 | —_ 80-0 20-0 
1915... 154. 40,857 1,044,577 19,695 | 106,677 80-0 20:0 
1916... 218 45,662 1,093,672 20,908 /{ 115,812 | 79-6 20 +4. 
1017... | 215 51,331 1,112,879 23,858 | 153,559 80-6 19 +4 
1918... 230 54,389 1,153,136 28,633 158,196 | ROO 4 Lye aahed 8°2 
1919... 228 57,895 1,234,751 33,763 197,869 80-0 | a 7-0 
1920... 225 69,413 1,270,213 37,943 ZVAZIS~ | 808 13-4 | 5-8 
1921... 221 63,468 1,303,089 37,833 234,849 80-0 13-9 6-1 
Oe << 220 61,680 1,343,775 39,543 414,563 79°0 7 4°3 
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(ii) ParticuLars, 1922... 














| NUMBER OF 


AVERAGE MONTHLY 






























NuM- 
VOLUMES. BER CIRCULATION. 
| ft Tech- 
LIBRARIES. | Added Total, SCRI- nical 
during 31st RERS Total. | Fiction. and Other. 
/ Year. Dec. ph | Educa- 
Y . Om. jet * 
! 
No. |Percent.|Per cent.!Per cent. 
South African Public ADEA | 
> Caine Town Rh «lneeiaos eee ‘ 2,843 | 137,480 1,777 9,662 | 51°5 |  48°5 — 
‘state Library, .Pretoria.......... 3,277 68,497 3,245 '| 161,587 | 73-9 2054: — 
‘Natal Society’s Library, Pieter- 

MAVitZOUrd: soe. as eee eT ee 2,165 40,782 1,241 | 8,411 86:8 7-8 5°4 
Durban heetcen wie ees cere 3,273 36,235 3,099 | 24,199 | 73-7 23 24-0 
‘Bloemfontein 4; vik en. 2s Maite 1,283 24,900 712 83,989 ; 90-1 4:2 5-7 
PortecHliZabeEn. cteets sien sele-sores es 1,333 51,414 2,094 | 13,000 88-2 11-8 —i wi 
Germiston oe cee tie es os 424 13,201 1,007 6,993 57-2 38-4 4:4 

~JSONSHNGSOUTBiete ce. oe ae eee 5,598 59,062 4,323 | 22,936 tile 28°8 =: 
Kimberley..... FO oes See 1,853 48,134 | 1,260 8,621 80°5 Ze 17423 
Albauy, Grahamstown.......... 574 27,939 482 $,315 91-2 —_ 8:2 
ASG, ONGOU seme sce at eres boats s 1,210 16,549 624 |. 4,736 89-6 2-7 7:7 
Other Libraries (209)........... 37,847 819,632 | 19,679 | 147,114 87-1 6:8 Gr 
TOTAL, 1922 £220).0 048 61,680 | 1,343,775 | $9,543 | | 414,563 | 79*0 16°7 4°3 
SS a a a ES ioe 





| 








(6) PUBLIC LIBRARIES—RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE. x 
(i) Summary, 1913 ro 1921. 





















































i Bare ae TET LE DE I I Es ok eas 
' ' le. bee 


| R£O2IPTS, | TEXPENDITURE. 
NUMBER | crags 7 
YESR OF ) | 
; aa | Govern- | Books | 
Liane r sg jalont Other. | Total. and Other. +, ‘Total, 
| Grant. ) aes cals. | 
| | 
hit | es i < 2 2 
£ = =o £ £ £ 
ROIS Se ee, oe. a 206 | 126,162 29,941 45,103 17,383 | 27,689 45,072 
OTA SNe «45:5 nie Oe Weil 8} | 14,667 31,990 46,657 | 14,303 | 32,083 46,386 
ADAG A SA OPS Na 154 | 14,018 31,591 45,609 13,2382 ° | '. 30,977 44,209 
DOUG chris soe Sie ih 218 | 14,442 29,459 43,901 | 14,092 31,476 45,568 
Be Bitters cto seis Bel | 215 | 13,384 33,793 47,177 16,428 20, 741 46,169 
BLO ROME ie ates rays hie 270 230 | 13,759 | 38,868 52,627 16,959 | 35,354 52,313 
BOLO Neds ok aie 5 228 I 15/863 |-*° 44,620 59,983 2USESA Th eae "342 58,466 
ROPZOGILE Sista clots ots 225 i 16,679 - 52,588 69,267 25,5382 | 44,582 70.114 
BUCA warts e's vives 220 | 18,819.| 60,766 79,585 26,727. 3 59,104 85,831 
EO Ses atin oubtalels » te 220 | 16,382 55,996 72.378 26,2038") 9 47,830 74, iv9 
(ii) PARTICULARS, 1922. 
| REORIPTS,. | EXPENDITURE. 
| ment Other. | Total. | ands Other. Total. 
| Grant. | bird 
| =e 2 ry ' pt at 
| 
£ Cab Pad £ £ £ £ 
South African Public Library, a7 

Gane TOWN... as ee tes ee ee 1,900 | 3,252 | 5,152 1,409 2,945 4,354 
State Library, PLevoria; stan see 1,500 25227 | 4,022 1,382 2,636 4,018 
Natal Society’s Library, Pieter- 

TASTItEDATE. +5 4s © on dos ce ee £50.) fol DGM tt oe TL 697 | 1,266 1,953 
Durban cst aetsew re eae oo cee 250 -| 7,041 | 7,291 1,695 | 5,596 7,291 
‘Bioemfontein 34.005 oc ae ee Tpa 1,423 | 1,498 | 490 1,149 1,649 
Port: Hlizabeth.2. «1% sancPistes 375 3,799 | 4,174 1,298 | 2,876 4,174 - 
FerInistow Ve. tien ts eee OFT n| 1,259 1,936 376 1,473 | 1,849 © 
Johanvedbire. 6.6.02 Ne 825. | 7,659 8,084 | 1,999 6,214 | 8,213 
Kimberley Ay. vui.2 a. ets Qe 300 | 21760 | 2.060 | 815 1,642 | 2457 | 
Albany, Grahamstown........ 22044) LTO 1,404 | Zines 1,182 15460 © 
Hast Londo. cu. 6p ntesg eos ee 220: &| 1,129 | 1,004.54 550° | 794 1,344 © 
Other Libraries (209) ........ 10,380 | 22,922 | 33,302 | 15,304 | 20,073 35, 377 

Tora, 1922 (220). 16,382 - |: 55,906: | 72,878 | 26,203: | 47,886 wi 74;120 129° 
| 
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2. Art Galleries.—Particulars are given hereunder in respect of the South African 
Art Gallery and the Michaelis Gallery in Cape Town, the Municipal Art Gallery in Durban, 
the Municipal Art Gallery in Pietermaritzburg, and the Municipal Art Gallery in 


Johannesburg :— 
ART GALLERIES, 1922. 




































































South : : ae Municipal re 
| Atiean ogee | perf Care| pone 
ites Gallery, | cape | Gallery, | Galery. | Gallery, 
PAE Town. Durban. cae Johannes- 
Jape maritz- b 
Town, burg. urg. 
gus. W Ls i a A153 
Date of establishment................006: 1872 1916 1892 1908 | 1910 
| { 
Number of visitors during year........... 77,298 29,794 | 51,421 5,840 | 75,688 
£ Se Wie cage G4. paring 
Value of buildings and contents :— | 
Wainer, Dilldings eek. Pak seis SL0 — — | 19,000 — | 48,775 
Value of furniture and fittings.......... 1,000 350 816 — 430 
Insured value of other Ponti (pictures, 
Ue Pree LO sta es sisi eva net ahe one Suet e are ret ok 21,000 80,000 26,006 6,079 48,868 
anit kat Sy oR. ¢ | 22,000 | 80,350 | 45,816 6,079 | 98,073 _ 
£ £ | ns £ £ 
Receipts :-— 
ASOVEIMIMONG SLANG. «she oles tvs «un ca vie se 500 1,000 | 7 67 - 
Municipal and other grants............. 50 — 2,103 68 | — 
Pe SUSI DGR Gy 5s als v's cielahnia er ale «nin jo 34 | 68 50 | 20 
TOTAL. fof... Cee S41. 660 1,034 | 2,288 185 | 20 
£ gins isin ge these £ 
Expenditure :— | 
MAI ATICS ANU WALES o.<1s 0 0< cc ois ee yviee siares 220 621 | 245 a= 1,08} 
Purchase of articles for Gallery......... | 26 75 212 5 a 
VM OPEINDIAINGS, Cosi < Cx.c bos cs chr es vee eee — — | od sem 
Other expenditure.................008. | 68 97 | 1,781 li 1,506 
a eee Se Ee ee eS <5 eS 
CE a ee ee ee £ | 314 793 ‘| 2,238 16 587 





3. Museums.—(i) The South African Museum, Cape Town, was established in 1858, 
and is under the control of a Director, who is responsible to the Trustees. The present 
Trustees are the Right Hon. John X. Merriman, P.C., M.L.A., Sir Thomas Muir, Kt., C.M.G., 
M.A., LL.D., D.Sec., F.R.S., and the Hon. J. W. Jagger, F.S.S., M.L.A. The Trustees are 
by law (Act No. 17 of 1857) required to submit an annual report to Parliament on the pro- 
ceedings and progress of the institution. There is a scientific staff of five assistants under 
the Director and Keeper (L. A. Peringuey, D.Sc.). The Museum, housed at one time in the 
-building now fully used by the South African Public Library, now possesses its own buildings. 
Amongst its most important contents is a collection of inscribed stones which have from time 
to time been excavated in the city of Cape Town during building and other operations, 
Many of these stones are of great antiquarian interest, since they record the visits of various 
vessels to Table Bay during the early days. They also served as marks to indicate where 
letters had been left by the crews of such vessels. Different sections of the Museum are 
devoted to the following :— 

(a) Geological and Mineralogical Collections. 

(b) Palaeontological Collections, both vertebrate and invertebrate. 

(c) Zoological Collections—Vertebrates (including Mammals, Birds, and Reptiles, 
Fish from Cape and Natal Waters, as well as South African Fresh-water 
Fish) and Invertebrates. 

(d) Anthropological-Ethnological Collections. 

(e) Life-sized models of the Bushman- Hottentot race (model casts from the 
living subject). 

(f) Colonial Antiqattibs. 

(g) Zimbabwe Relics—Greek, Assyrian, and Egyptian Antiquities. 

(h) The Herbarium, containing a large Botanical Collection. 

In the grounds skeletons of large mammals are set up. The skeletons of six of the 
whales frequenting the Cape seas form notable exhibits. During the year 1922 the number 
of visitors to the Museum totalled 135,750. 
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The total number of specimens dealt with by the staff during the year was 763, of 
which seven were forms new to the collection, and many new to science. The results 
of the scientific investigation of this material are published in the ‘‘Annals of the South 
African Museum,” nineteen volumes of which are completed or in course of completion. 

An annex to the Museum, known as the Koopmans De Wet House Museum, is devoted 
to the exhibition of early Cape-made furniture and domestic appurtenances in use from 
the Settlement to the year 1830. 


(ii) Transvaal Museum.—The Transvaal Museum’was established in 1893, and officially 
opened on 15th May, 1894, by President S. J. P. Kruger and the members of the First and 
Second Volksraad, under the name of the “‘ Staatsmuseum.”’ 

During the first beginnings, the collections were stored on the ceiling of the Old 
Government Buildings, but in 1893 they were transferred to the small Market Buildings, 
and later, in 1903, they were removed to the buildings in Boom Street, where the bulk of 
the show collection is still exhibited. 

In the meantime the centre part of the new buildings erected in Market Street for the 
Museum has been completed; there all the scientific work is done and the study collections 
are housed. The big halls, however, where eventually the collections will be exhibited, 
are still occupied by Government Departments, but it is hoped that as soon as the annex 
to the Post Office is completed, these will be available for the purpose for which they were 
originally intended. 

The Museum is under the control of a Director, who is responsible to a Committee, 
of which Mr. H. C. Jorissen is Chairman. 

Every month a meeting of the Committee is held, when monthly reports of the director 
and assistants are read. An annual report is submitted every year to the Committee, and 
further handed to the Secretary for the Interior. 

The Scientific staff consists of the Director, Mr. C. J. Swierstra, and seven assistants. 

The collections are classified into the following divisions :— 


Higher Vertebrates. 

Lower Vertebrates and Invertebrates, except Insects. 

Insects. 

Herbarium. 

Mineralogical and Geological Collections. 

Palaeontological Collection. 

Ethnological Collection. 

Historical Collection. 

Art Gallery. 
The results of the scientific researches on the Museum collections are published in the 

** Annals of the Transvaal Museum,” of which eight volumes are now completed. 

The number of visitors for the year 1922 was about 75,300. 
The grant-in-aid given by the Government of the Union amounted to £5,560. 


(iii) Particulars of Museums.—Particulars are given hereunder for the year 1922 in 
regard to all museums in the Union :— 


MUSEUMS—NUMBER OF VISITORS, VALUE OF BUILDINGS, ETC., REVENUE AND 
EXPENDITURE, 1922. 














{ 
! 


| REOEIPTS. 

















| 
| 
! pare Number | Value of | Insured Total. 
MUSEUM. - of Buildings) Value | govern. | Expendi- 
| Wstablish-| Visitors. | and | of babi | Other ture. 
| ment. Furniture. Contents. Granta: 
| | 
Albany Museum, Grahams- | £ £. [Ss | £ get 
LOW! css oisces Ciecs sles plete 1855 ") 16,000 17,538 | 1,814 | 247 2,441 
McGregor Museum, Kim- 4 | 
Derleyet sips cencse vatee 10s eS ete nny 562 | 373 1,475 
King Wiiliam’s Town | | 
Masetm. . 680050. ghey 1898 40,000 4,869 2,475 | 563 | 48 799 
Port Elizabeth............ | 1883 136,984 26,700 14,500 1,500 | 1,579 2,350 
South African Museum, | rae 
CORDS eH LOW nis eccieuogureciire 1855 135,750 | 45,000 6,500 | 6,000 246 5,651 
Durban Museum........... | 1887 | 66,201 | 25,683 13,150 | 433 3,485 3,918 
Natal Museum,  Pieter- |« | 
AWATILZ OLE stieteatt -salclenciedte 1903 | 30,000 48,150 15,000 | 1,650 | 6 1,571 
Voortrekkers’ Museum, | 
Pietermaritzburg... L912 {| 2,500 2,500 600 | 240 | — 421 
Transvaal Museum, | 
PIBUCOVIG Si cy ci sstes wincelg eaeiels 1893 | 75,300 88,000 50,000 5,560 | 81 4,625 
Bloemfontein Museum......| 1877 20,000 | 24,000 | 14,325 1,000!  500| 1,500 














* No Record. 
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4. Zoological Gardens.—The National Zoological Gardens of South Africa, Pretoria, 
were established in 1899 under the Government of the late South African Republic, and are 
under the control of a Director (A. K. Haagner, F.Z.S.), who is responsible to a Committee 
-of Management (Chairman, H. C. Jorissen, Esq.). There are also a Finance Sub-Committee, 
a Gardens and Grounds Committee, and a Buying and Selling Committee. Income is derived 
from government, municipal, and other grants, the sale of tickets of admission, and sales 
of animals, together with subscriptions and other support from the public. The collection 
of animals is the best of its kind in South Africa. 


Zoological Gardens have also been opened at Johannesburg and Durban. 


The following table contains a statement of the number of visitors, receipts, and 
expenditure of Zoological Gardens :— 


ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS—NUMBER OF VISITORS, RECEIPTS, EXPENDITURE, 
ETC., 1922. 





National Zoo- Zoological Zoological 


























HFADING. logical Gardens, Gardens, Gardens, 
Pretoria. Johannesburg. Durban. 
Date of establishment...............2220008 | 1899 1905 1908 
Number of visitors, 1922.................5. 113,017 — 65,947 
£ ay | 5 
Receipts :— | 
GOVErNMENE TANG. v cneie lec ce ces esac ey 6,000 — — 
Municipal and other grants............... | 1,125 11,726 2,730 
PITPOTATICS FLEES Nc ors,0b oc ctams 6)> endows s fee's ee | 3,617 | — 1,390 
MUCHORPTECEIDUS:.. ce'c's sic sisi) steele ¢ stele es cne els tan 367 245 
TOTAETT fee OR nis Oe g | 12,115 12,093 | 4,365 
| £ £ | & 
@®xpenditure :— | 
Salaries and -WAGES..... 6. occ cee wae se cues 4,928 6,137 1,480 
Porcnase Of animals... 6. cece tcc cess 759 553 — 
INGWeDULIGINGS se siecso vhs eect as edn eo oe ee 340 —_— — 
PATA ALPLOOU oe, « oh cretie gis cies oun vets Wie wate ais | 2,524 251153 1,703 
Other expenditure....................2.4. 3,506 2,219 | 1,182 
| | 
OPAL Hien tclalele cate ctevettecsiers s as 12,057 11,062 | 4,365 
| 
| 














5. Botanic Gardens.—(i) National Botanic Gardens, Kirstenbosch, near Cape Town.— 
‘The National Botanic Gardens were established on the Kirstenbosch Estate (about 200 
morgen, part of the Groote Schuur Estate) on Ist July, 1913, and are controlled by a Board 
-of Trustees acting through a Director, who is one of the two Professors of Botany in the 
University of Cape Town. The first Director was the late Professor H. H. W. Pearson, 
M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., whose interest and work were largely responsible for the establishment 
of the Gardens. The present Director i is Professor R. H. Compton, M.A. ; Curator, Mr. J. W. 
Mathews, F.R.H.S. 

The Gardens occupy a site of remarkable beauty, which is eminently suitable for the 
purpose in view, namely, the collection, cultivation, and study of the native South African 
flora, from the scientific, horticultural, and economic points of view; the preservation 
of the areas of native Silver Tree forest, sclerophyllous forest, and scrub included in the 
estate as a Nature Reserve; and the introduction and study of exotic plants of reputed 
‘economic value. 

In the Fern Dell are a large number of shade and moisture plants. Above this is the 
Cycad Amphitheatre and the Protea Garden. Other features are the Cape Chestnut Avenue, 
the Ruins and Dutch Bath, the Lily Garden or Aloe Kopje, the Bulb Garden, the collection 
of Mesembrianthema, the Great Lawn, and Water Lily Pool. In the Economic Grounds 
are trial cultivations of various kinds of Buchu, Bush Tea, Carob, Atropa, Peucedanum, 
Mentha, Colocynth, Pelargonium, etc. A beginning has been made with an Arboretum, 
Succulent Garden, Heathery and Swamp Garden. An additional area of. about 400 morgen 
has recently been taken over from the Forest Department as a Nature Reserve. A piece 
of land at Whitehill (near Matjesfontein), about 20 morgen in extent, has been acquired 
by the Trustees, and is being developed as a Karroo Garden in conjunction with the Railway 
Horticultural Department. 
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(ii) General.—_A statement containing particulars of the Botanical Gardens in the 
Union is given hereunder :— 


BOTANICAL GARDENS—NUMBER OF VISITORS, RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE, 


























1922. 
Municipal | National Botanic : Botanic 
Botanic | Botanic | Gardens, Coicat lee Gardens, 
HEADING. Gardens, | Gardens, in Grahams- | Gardens Pieter- 
Kirsten- | William’s town Durban, maritz- 
bosch. Town. : ae burg. 
Date of establishment......... 1913 1895 1853 
Number of visitors........... 26,417 11,000 40,500 
£ £ £ 
Receipts :-— 
Government grant. . 1,500 146 220 
Municipal and other grants.. 1,041 — 
Other receipts... 5, SORT 1,257 112 1,565 
TOTAL. : 3,798 258 1,785 
£ £ £ 
Expenditure :- 
Salaries and. ‘wages tenet ane 2,674 500 876 
PurCHAakES 2. ove se ee 6 19 690 
New buildings... ic. si« ick 276 —- 111 
Other expenditure.......... 446 149 239 
LT a OAS 2 3,398 668 1,916 











6. Registered Newspapers Published in the Union.—The following table shows the 
number of newspapers registered in the Union at the 3lst December during-a series of 
years -— 


NUMBER OF NEWSPAPERS REGISTERED AT 3ist DECEMBER, 1911 TO 1922. 






















| Cape ee Natal. ‘Transvaal. Sipnge. bia: Union. 
l ck PeoOeeaer Owe lat tO ork 
Year. | <All | Native All | Native All Native All | Native All Native 

















News- .| News- | News- | News- | News- | News- | News- | News- | News- | News- 

papers.*} papers. | Dapers.*) papers. | papers.*| papers. pees papers. | papers.*| papers. 

i | 1 4 
1911.. | 111 | 4 | 21 3 70 a  — 220 8 
1912.. | 128 4 | 28 4 84 2 aes 240 10 
1913 144 4 ya + 89 4 lit teem? -284 12 
1914 147 4 27 5 87 4 ; o— 280 13 
1915 131 5 25 3 84 5 — 255 138 
1916 129 6 25 6 83 2 | — 256 14 
A1917-.-4: 137 7 30 a 93 4 | — Qie: 18 
1918.. | 136 6 31 7 93 5 _— 278 18 
1919... | 140 6 35 7 | 102 5 po §3G97 18 
1920. 150 4 40 7 105 4 3 322 18 
1921 5 if 7 > 3 * | t fs 324 18 
1922 - t t t | ce 344 19 


| t 





a Teluding native newspapers. + Figures not available. 
§ During 1922, twenty-nine newspapers were established and nine ceased publication. 


__...7. Scientific and Cultural Societies.—(i) The Royal Society of South Africa.—This 
Society was founded in 1877 as The South African Philosophical Society, with the com- 
prehensive object of ‘‘ promoting original researoh and recording ite. Tesults, especially 


wget 
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as. connected with the natural Re physical conditions, history, geography, statistics 


industrial resources, languages, and traditions of South Africa.” Under Royal Charter of 
Incorporation, dated 25th June, 1908, the Society was established in its present form with 
the designation of The Royal Society of South Africa. The results of the researches conducted 
by members of the Society and others are presented in.the form of papers read at its meetings 
and are published for general information in its Transactions which numbered twenty-eight 
volumes at the end of 1922. The total membership of the Society is now 223. The President 
for the current year is Professor A. Ogg, M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D., and the Hon. General Secretary, 
Professor W. A. Jolly, M.B., Ch.B., D.Sc., University of Cape Town. The headquarters 


-of the Society are at Cape Town. 


(ii) South African Association for the Advancement of Science.—The South African 


-Association for the Advancement of Science was founded in 1902, its objects being— 


(a) to give a stronger impulse and a more systematic direction to scientific inquiry ; 

(5) to promote the intercourse of societies and individuals interested in science in 
different parts of South Africa ; 

(c) to obtain a more general attention to the objects of pure and applied science, 
and the removal of any disadvantages of a public character which may ug bes 
its progress. 

At the annual sessions of the Association, held in different centres, usually during’ July,. 
papers are read and discussions invited in all branches of science, which are classified inte 
appropriate groups, and dealt with by six sections. 

The control of the Association, which has a membership of over 900, is vested in & 
Council, and its headquarters were situated in Cape Town up to 1919, when the Association 
was transferred to Johannesburg. The President for the 1922-23 session is Professor 


J. D. F. Gi christ, M.A., D.Se., Ph.D., F.L.8., and the General Secretaries, Dr. C. F. Juritz 


(Cape Town) and Mr. H. E. Wood (Johannesburg). 
The Association publishes the South African Journal of Science (quarterly). A medal, 


‘known as the South Africa Medal, and a grant of £50, are awarded annually by the Council 


of the Association for achievement and: promise in scientific research in South Africa. 


(iii) The South African National Society.—The headquarters of this Society. are at 
Cape Town, and branches have been established in Natal and the Transvaal. Its 
objects have been defined as follows: ‘‘'To endeavour to inculcate respect and affection 
for the natural beauties of the country; to preserve from destruction, as far as 


possible, all ancient monuments and specimens of old Colonial architecture and art 


still remaining in South Africa, and to keep systematic records of such in cases where they 


cannot be saved ; to compile a record of old furniture and other objects of interest still in 


the country, and to adopt all possible methods to. discourage their removal from the 
country; to promote love and care for trees, and save unnecessary destruction; to 
endeavour to regulate the gathering of wild flowers, so as to avoid the danger of the 


extinction of any species; to collect records, and endeavour t6 acquire archives of historic 
interest ; to make known by means of lectures and printed matter, circulated throughout 


the country, the objects of the Society, and to endeavour to promote in every legitimate 
manner a conservative spirit towards the remains and traditions of old Colonial life.’ 
It is chiefly to the efforts of the National Society that the National Botanic Gardens at 


-Kirstenbosch [see paragraph 5], and the Koopmans de Wet Museum, Cape Town, owe 


their existence. The Society is governed by a Council representative of various. phases of 


artistic, literary, and social life in South Africa. It has done pioneer work in the direction 


of preserving examples of Colonial Dutch architecture and allied objects of art; and the 
Protection of Bushmen Relics Aci of 1911, and several measures for the protection of indigenous 
flora and fauna owe their existence to this Society. The President is the Hon. F..S..Malan. 
and Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. Graham Botha, P.O. Box 6, pitty Town. The membership 


of the Society i is about 250. 


(iv) The Chemical, Metallurgical and Mining Society of South Africa:—This Society 


~-was founded in its present form in March, 1894, as the Chemica! and Metallurgical Society 


of South Africa, Mining being added in February, 1903, and was incorporated in the Transvaal 


-in May, 1907. The membership body is classified as consisting of honorary members, ordinary 
-members, associates, and students ; and the Society has a number of corresponding members 


in different parts of the world. It has taken an active share in the scientific organizations 


‘which have been formed in recent years for the purpose of serving the industrial advance- 


ment of the Union. The Society holds meetings at monthly. intervals, and publishes. a 
monthly Journal of Proceedings, with extracts from current technical literature of general 
interest. Its headquarters are in Johannesburg, and it is governed by a Council of seventeen 


members elected annually. The President for the session 1922-23 is Professor G. A. Water- 


meyer, B.A., A.R.S.M., and the Secretary is Mr. H. A. G. Jeffreys, O.B.E., Scientific’ and 
Technical Club, 100° Fox Street, Johannesburg. ea 


~ 
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The Society has been enabled to establish a Research Endowment Fund, the objects. 
of which are as follows :— : 


(a) Providing medals or other prizes as the Council may direct for the best paper 
or papers read before the Society during any year ; 


(b) providing moneys which may be directed to research workers for the provision 
and to defray the cost of the apparatus or other material necessary for the 
conduct of research, such apparatus to revert to the Society or otherwise as 
determined by the Council ; ; 


(c) providing any other means whereby research in connection with chemistry, 
metallurgy, and mining may be stimulated and encouraged. 
The Society is a foundation member of the Associated Scientific and Technical Societies 
of South Africa. 


(v) South African Institute of Electrical Engineers.—The South African Institute of 
Electrical Engineers was formed in 1909 to promote the general advancement of electrical 
science and its app'ications, to facilitate the exchange of knowledge and experience of these 
subjects, and to place on record the information elicited in discussions thereon. The 
membership of the Institute consists of Honorary Members, Members, Associate Members, 
Associates, Technical Associates, Telegraph Associates, and Students. 

The chief offi e of the Institute is at Johannesburg. and the President for 1923 is 
R. F. Botting, A.M.I.E.E., Johannesburg. On the 3lst December, 1922, the membership. 
was 666, this figure including 109 students. Monthly meetings of members are held, at 
which papers are read and scientific questions of engineering interest are discussed. A 
monthly Journal is devoted to the int>-rests of the Institute. A ‘“‘ Wireless”? Section and 
a “*Telegraph and Telephone” Section have been in existence for a considerable time. 
There is also a Cape Town Section of the Institute. 


(vi) The South African Institution of Hngineers (Incorporated)—The South African 
Institution of Engineers (Incorporated in the Transvaal) owed its inception to the amalga- 
mation, in October, 1910, of two Associations, with kindred objects, which had been in 
existence for over a decade. The Institution has as its general aim the advancement of 
the science and practice of Engineering in all its branches, and its organization provides 
means for the acquisition and preservation of the continually increasing knowledge accu- 
mulated by engineers in the course of their experiences in South Africa. The vehicle for 
the dissemination of this knowledge is the monthly Journal of the Institution, in which 
is published a record of the proceedings at the periodical meetings of the Institution, 
together with all papers read at these meetings. Besides acting as a medium for the publi- 
cation of information on the*subjects embraced in its sphere, the Institution seeks to stimulate 
the spirit of keener research by the offer of several annual prizes for papers and theses of 
conspicuous excellence. The membership of the Institution at the 30th June, 1923, was 593, 
consisting of several classes of members distinguished according to the possession of different 
degrees of engineering qualifications. Provision is made for the election of student members, 
who are admitted to the Institution on payment of a low fee. The President for the current 
year is Mr. R. Craib, and the offices of the Institution are situated in Johannesburg. 


(vii) South African Society of Civil Hngineers.—The South African Society of Civil 
Engineers was founded at Cape Town in 1903 as the Cape Society of Civil Engineers. Its 
objects are the advancement of the science and practice of civil engineering and the main- 
tenance of the status of the profession. In 1910 it assumed its present title, and its 
membership roll of 3!0 now embraces all parts of South Africa. The governing body 
is a Council elected annually, presided over (in 1923) by A. J. Beaton, C.M.G., V.D., M.Inst., 
C.E. The qualifications for membership are defined to be either corporate membership 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers, London, or such qualifications as are in the opinion of 
the Council equivalent thereto. Monthly meetings are held at Cape Town from March 
to November inclusive. Papers of South African interest, and dealing mainly with matters 
pertaining to the public utility services, are read and sent out to all members in printed 
monthly Proceedings, and the discussions take place two months later. The Hon. Secretary 
is Mr. Geo. Stewart, A.M.Inst., C.E., P.O. Box 1283, Cape Town. 


(viii) The Geological Society of South Africa.—This Society was founded in 1895, and 
it has for its object the promotion of geological research. The publications of the Society, 
which consist to date of twenty-five volumes of Proceedings and Transactions, form a com- 
plete record of the progress which has boen made in organized geological study in the Union 
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during the past twenty-eight years. Special interest centres in the valuable mineral 
collection made through the effort of the Society and now housed in the Geological Museum, 
Plein Street, Johannesburg. The Society has a membership of 127, comprising members, 
student members, and honorary members. 


The President for the current year is J. G. Lawn, and the offices of the Society are in 
Johannesburg. 


(ix) Cape Chemical Society.—This Society was founded in 1905 with the object of 
promoting the study of pure and applied chemistry. Membership is restricted to persons 
in the Cape Province “‘ qualified to engage in the profession of chemistry [the term ‘profession 
of chemistry ’ to include only (a) the teaching of chemistry, (b) the analytical profession 
and chemical research, and (c) the application of chemistry to technological work], and to 
such others as the Council cf the Society may specially recommend.” Membership is 
honorary, ordinary, or associate, the last-mentioned being confined to college students of 
chemistry not holding a University degree. Papers on chemical subjects are read from 
time to time at the Society’s meetings. The present President is Lieut.-Col. J. G. Rose, 
D.S.0O., Department of Public Health, Cape Town. 


(x) South African Chemical Institute-—The South African Chemical Institute, founded 
as the South African Association of Analytical Chemists in 1912, exists for the purpose of 
raising the professional status of those practising chemistry (including the University and 
technical or industrial branches of chemistry), and with the object of encouraging the study 
of that science. It is understood that the Institute has in ultimate view the recognition 
of its members in a manner similar to that accorded to the medical profession. To that 
end the Institute insists on the possession of high qualifications as a primary condition 
of membership and associateship. The total number of members and associates in June, 
1922, was 132, representing about four-fifths of the number of those in practice in the Union 


The Institute publishes a yearly volume of Proceedings and a Journal, containing 
scientific contributions, which appears twice a year. The President is Mr. James Gray, 
F.1.C., Johannesburg, and the Hon. Secretary, Mr. J. B. Robertson, M.A., B.Se., A.C. 


(xi) Botanical Society of South Africa.~~The Botanical Society of South Africa came 
into existence on the 10th June, 1915, and was the outcome of a movement to stimulate 
interest in the preservation, cultivation, and study of the vegetation of South Africa. The 
first President of the Society was the late Baron de Villiers, who played a great part in its 
formation and in the establishment of the National Botanic Gardens at Kirstenbosch. 
The President is the Chief Justice of South Africa, the Right Hon. Sir James Rose-Innes, 
K.C.M.G. The objects of the Society are— 

(a) to encourage the inhabitants of South Africa to take an active part in the progress 
and development of the National Botanic Gardens at Kirstenbosch, a part of the 
Groote Schuur Estate, in the Cape Province, and to induce them to appreciate 
their responsibilities therein ; 

(6b) to augment the Government grant towards developing, improving, and main- 
taining fully equipped botanical gardens, laboratories, experimental gardens, 
etc., at Kirstenbosch ; 

(c) to organize shows at which may be displayed the results of botanical and horti- 
cultural experiments or cultural skill in improving the different varieties of 
South African flora ; 

(d) to enlighten and instruct the members on botanical subjects by means of meetings, 
lectures, and conferences, and by the distribution of literature. | 


An annual Journal, providing the means of uniting a scattered membership in a common 
purpose, is published, and the Society has exercised an important influence upon the 
development of the Gardens. 


Separate reference to the National Botanic Gardens will be found on page 283. 


(xii) The South African Biological Society.—The South African Biological Society, 
which has its headquarters in Pretoria, is the only scientific society in South Africa dealing 
solely with the natural sciences. The aim of the Society is to encourage the study of natural 
history by establishing branches in all the large centres of the Union, and there are flourishing 
branches at Cape Town and Pretoria. The Society is governed by a Council of eighteen, 
whose members are resident all over the Union, but the actual work is organized by an 
Executive Committee in Pretoria. While most of the professional biologists in the country 
support the Society, the bulk of the members consist of amateur naturalists. 

The South African Journal of Natural History, the official publication of the Society, 
is published quarterly, and contains articles on all branches of natural science. The Hon. 
President is Sir Arnold Theiler, K.C.M.G. The President for 1923 is Dr. H. H. Green. 
The General Hon. Secretary is Dr. E. P. Phillips, P.O. Box 820, Pretoria. 
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; (xiii). The South African Geographical Society.—The Society was founded at Johannes- 
burg in June, 1917, with a foundation membership of ninety-five. Its objects are— _ 
To raise the standard and to safeguard the interests of geographical education, 
to encourage geographical research in all its branches, and to arouse in the 
general public some enthusiasm fora subject which has such a direct bearing 
on everyday life. Ona 


The Society endeavours to fulfil these objects, which are eminently of a popular 
nature, by organizing lecture-courses, bioscope exhibitions, and excursions, while it seeks 
to reach the wider public through the medium of its Journal. 


The President for 1923 is Professor E. H. L. Schwarz, Rhodes University College, 
Grahamstown. Editor: J. Wellington, Esq., B.A., F.R.G.S., Witwatersrand University ; 
Hon. Secretary: G. P. Prescott, Esq., B.A., F.R.G.S., Box 5013, Johannesburg. 


(xiv) The Van Riebeek Society.—This Society was formed for the publication of South 
African historical documents, and to print or reprint, for distribution among its members 
and for sale to the public, rare and valuable books, pamphlets, and documents relating to 
the history of South Africa. The President is the Rt. Hon. J. X. Merriman, P.C., M.L.A. 
The Society publishes an annual volume. Recent volumes issued by the Society have 

contained editions of the following historical records :— 


Volume 1.—Reports of De Chavonnes and Van Imhoff on the Cape. 1918. 

Volume 2.—Mentzel (0. F.). Life at the Cape in mid-Eighteenth Century. 1919. 
Volume 3.-——De Mist (Commissary J. A.). Memorandum on the Cape, 1802. 1920. 
Volume 4.—Mentzel (O. F.). Description of the Cape: Part I. 1921. 


(xv) Associated Scientific and Technical Societies of South Africa.—An organization 
known as the “ Associated Scientific and Technical Societies of South Africa’’ was formed 
in Johannesburg in 1920, as the result of a movement to co-ordinate the activities of the 
numerous technical bodies on the Witwatersrand. The Scientific and Technical Club was 
founded at 100 Fox Street, Johannesburg, as the headquarters of the combined organization, 
and Dr. A. J. Orenstein, C.M.G., was elected President. The Secretary is Mr. H. A. G. 
Jeffreys, O.B.E. The number of constituent societies is twelve. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
LABOUR AND INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS. 
§ 1. Conditions and Supply of Labour. 


1. Survey of Labour Conditions in the Union.—{i) General.—All questions concerning 
the conditions and payment of labour in the Union are affected, and in almost every 
instance complicated, by the existence of the predominant native ‘and coloured elements 
of the population. In the consideration therefore of any aspect of labour and industrial 
matters the presence of native, Asiatic, and other non-European workers largely 
outnumbering the European workers of the country must be accepted as a qualifying and 
in some cases a governing factor. The existence of this class of comparatively cheap labour 
has influenced the development of the country in various ways. The imported Indian 
labourers of Natal made possible in the early days the remarkable progress of the sugar 
industry, supplied the tea-planters with suitable workers, and provided much of the necessary 
labour for railway construction and coal mining. The gold mines of the Witwatersrand 
have been and are still entirely dependent upon the adequacy of the supplies of native 
labour; while in the industrial districts of the Cape Province, and to some extent also 
in Natal, the coloured worker of mixed race has not only supplied very largely the demand 
for unskilled labour, but has in many cases qualified as a semi-skilled artisan, and not 
infrequently has shown himself of equal skill with the European artisan. Moreover, 
practically all the farms in the Union employ native or coloured labour, and are indeed 
almost entirely dependent upon it for all general labouring work in agricultural and 
pastoral operations. 

As the result of the presence of this large section of workers the position of the 
European worker has been limited to a considerable degree to the more highly remunerated 
lines of the skilled trades or to the work of supervising, overlooking, and controlling the 
unskilled labourers who are employed in practically every industrial or agricultural 
operation in the Union. The unskilled European worker has of necessity found himself 
almost inevitably in competition with the native or coloured labourer ; forced to maintain 
a higher standard of living, but unable to command a sufficiently high rate of pay. The 
conditions thus brought into being have affected in the most marked degree every question 
concerning labour in the Union and have introduced social and economic difficulties of 
a serious kind, and of a type not to be found in any of the other self-governing Dominions. 
‘There is for example in the Union a portion of the population generally known under the 
somewhat unsatisfactory name of poor whites, whose number though never accurately 
determined is known to be very considerable. 

(ii) Poor Whites.—The history of the poor white question in its earlier devefoumeltis 
is summarized in the report of the Transvaal Indigency Commission (1906-08), an 
important document in the study of economic conditions in South Africa after the 
Anglo-Boer war. The poor whites are defined in this report as those who, though able- 
bodied, are not competent to do skilled or semi-skilled work, and are unable to obtain 
employment in rough manual labour in competition with the native. As a class they are 
_@ product peculiar to countries in which there is a large non-European labouring element. 

The immediate causes of the emergence of this class in the Transvaal, together with 

_the underlying conditions which brought these causes into being, are indicated by the 
Commission as follows :— _ 
(a) The increase of the population on the farms in the Transvaal and the advent 

of the bijwoner, who was landless, but remained attached to the land in a dependent 

condition. Various factors combined to stimulate the growth of this class. The 

early inhabitants of the Bushveld and the Low Country were pioneers and not 

strictly farmers. When game became scarce or was protected and after the 
rinderpest (see below) had destroyed their herds, many of them sank into a 

condition of indigency. Others, again, held their farms under the system of 

land tenure instituted by the Occupation Law of 1886, which endeavoured to. 

attract Europeans into the thickly populated native districts in the north, 
regardless of their ability to maintain themselves on the holdings occupied by 

them. The ultimate effect of the Occupation Law was to create a class of poor 

. whites squatting on land either their own or belonging to others, which they 

_ did not and could not put to any beneficial use owing to want of capital and. 
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other adverse conditions. Act No. 31 of 1907, which permitted the Government 
to convert occupation title into freehold title, made it possible to remedy this state 
of affairs in the future, but it was difficult to reclaim those who had already 
become victims to the old system, and the bijwoner persisted as a potential 
recruit to the poor white classes. The system was perhaps an inevitable stage 
in the development from primitive rural conditions to modern organized farming, 
but the concurrence of this development with the rapid growth of a great 
capitalistic industry such as gold mining made the position considerably more 
acute. 


(6) The rise of the mining industry, which at first helped the rural classes by 
providing employment for transport-riders and a market for agricultural and 
pastoral products. Subsequently, however, the arrival of the railways, which 
reached the Witwatersrand between the years 1892 and 1895, deprived the 
transport-riders of a great deal of employment and lowered the prices of farm 
produce, to the detriment of the producers. The previous training of the classes 
that had been attracted to the industrial areas had not fitted them for skilled 
or semi-skilled work, while the unskilled labour market was closed to Europeans. 
Their only alternative, therefore, was either to return to the farms (where the 
bijwoner population as a result assumed considerable proportions) or to remain 
in the urban centres (where they helped to form the nucleus of the poor whites, 
properly so-called). 

(c) The rinderpest in 1896 hastened the process of rural impoverishment, and from 
that year may be dated the growth of Vrededorp and other congregations of 
poor white settlers along the Reef, in Pretoria, and in other Transvaal towns. 

({d) The Anglo-Boer war intensified the primary causes. It unsettled many of those 
who had continued to cling to the land, and stimulated the drift towards the 
towns. Their numbers were increased by a new element—many of the 
demobilized soldiers and others who had flocked to South Africa during the war, 
and who were unsuited either to the land or the mines and incapable of plying 
a skilled trade. 

{e) The existence of a large native population. Unskilled labour could not be 
undertaken by Europeans in competition with the natives and coloured persons, 
whose requirements were far below the standard demanded by the former. 
Furthermore, while the European declined to enter into competition with the 
non-European in the field of unskilled work, the latter was gradually encroaching 
on the limited sphere open to skilled workers. Another phase of the contact 
between black and white in South Africa was the condition of the European 
who lived in contiguity with the native in the areas largely occupied by the 
latter. The growing degradation of this class of poor white was an evil which 
called for attention. 


The condition of the poor whites, as described by the Indigency Commission, has not 
fundamentally changed since the report was written. In 1907 it was estimated that there 
were 1,000 poor whites in Pretoria and 2,000 in Vrededorp and the neighbouring districts 
of Johannesburg. They managed to exist partly by doing casual work, but more often 
on the earnings of their children. In 1905, according to a report by the Pretoria Indigents 
Commission, 400 heads of families had no regular employment, and out of 1,035 children, 
only 14 were receiving any kind of industrial training. 

The remedies suggested by the Transvaal Commission were : (i) education and industrial 
‘training, (ii) the establishment of farm colonies, and (iii) the institution of public relief 
works, the object aimed at being always the development of a European labouring class 
equipped to do skilled work, but not averse from unskilled labour. 


In the main the observations of the Indigency Commission, which have reference 
mainly to the Transvaal, have been confirmed by other investigators. The report of the 
Select Committee on European Employment and Labour Conditions (1913) noted some 
improvement as a result of the increased readiness of poorer Europeans to enter employment 
and accept service on farms, but, on the other hand, the influx of persons on the borders 
of pauperism to Johannesburg and Pretoria had increased in volume. Attention was drawn 
to the condition of the Knysna woodcutters, who had to be classed as poor whites, but were 
capable of redemption; and reference was made to the alluvial diamond diggings as a 
source of impoverishment. The reports of the Mines Department since the constitution 
of the Union bore testimony to the continued growth of the evil, and noted in recent years 
the increase of native and coloured competition in semi-skilled occupations as well as the 
gradual abandonment of the traditional view of unskilled labour as purely ‘‘ Kaffir’s work.” 
The position since the European war is reflected in the reports of the Unemployment 
Commission (see § 2 below), and references to various aspects of the question in its existing 
form are made in other sections of this Chapter. 

In relation to the whole problem of the poor white the work done by the Churches is 
of some significance. The Labour Colony established at Kakamas by the Dutch Reformed 
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“Church in 1897 provides the best-known example of this type of reclamation, which takes 
the form of an effort to re-establish a number of poor whites on the land under favourable 
conditions. An attempt is also made to provide a measure of industrial training for the 
children of the settlers. 


2. Organization of Labour Supply.—Apart from the mining industry of the Transvaal 
which is served by a special labour agency operating on a very extensive scale so as to 
secure a sufficient supply of native labour for the various mines, and apart from the 
periodical introduction into Natal until recent years (see § 3 of Chapter IIT) of large numbers 
-of Indian Jabourers through the Indian Trust Board, there has been no systematized effort 
“to regulate the supply of labour. Generally speaking there has been a steady demand for 
agricultural coloured labourers, but in other industries, apart from mining, the demand and . 
supply have fluctuated greatly ; and no organization has existed able to control or direct 
the flow of labour. Nor has the country advanced sufficiently until comparatively recent 
-years to absorb skilled labour to any large extent in manufacturing and kindred industries 
(but see Chapter XIX). 


§ 2. Employment and Unemployment. 


1. Government Labour Department.—The Government Labour Department, comprising 
a portion of the Department of Mines and Industries, controls, through inspectors, a number 
of employment exchanges. It deals with employment and unemployment questions 
generally, including apprenticeship and the training and employment of juveniles. It 
recruits labour for and supervises the welfare of afforestation settlements at La Motte, 
Jonkersberg, Loerie, Otterford, and Karatara, in the Cape Province, and at Berlin, in the 
Transvaal Province. It is concerned with matters relating to industrial disputes and 
-conciliation, and administers the legislation designed to deal with these matters. The 
inspectors of labour in all Provinces are required to keep in touch with symptoms of 
industrial unrest and endeavour to effect settlement on just and equitable lines. The 
Regulation of Wages, Apprentices, and Improvers Act, 1918, is administered. An important 
‘function of the Department is that of arranging for the participation of the Union, as a 
member of the League of Nations, in international conferences for the regulation of labour. 


2. Employment Exchanges.—The first organized effort on the part of any Government 
in South Africa to assist in the distribution of labour by means of an employment office 
was at Cape Town at the conclusion of the South African War. The Bureau was absorbed 
by the White Labour section of the Department of Mines (now Mines and Industries), on 
the establishment of the Union. During its nine years of existence the Cape Labour Bureau 
‘served a very useful purpose, and certain particulars of its activities in that period will be 
found in earlier issues of this Year Book. 

At the establishment of the Union the White Labour Department of the Transvaal, 
which had an employment bureau at Johannesburg, where applications were registered, 
was converted into the Labour Department for the Union, and Labour Exchanges were 
established at Cape Town, Johannesburg, Pretoria, and Durban, and subsequently at 
Bloemfontein, Port Elizabeth, East London, and Kimberley. Subsidiary employment 
offices, which are visited at regular intervals by officers of the Department, have been 
opened at Krugersdorp, Germiston, Boksburg, Benoni, Brakpan, Pietermaritzburg, and° 
Wynberg. At one time magistrates’ offices throughout the Union were recognized as 
Labour Agencies, but magistrates now refer all labour matters to the inspectors of labour 
at the centres named. After the conclusion of the European War employment bureaus 
were formed in the larger towns to deal specially with returned soldiers who were out of 
-employment, work which was performed in co-operation with the Labour Exchanges of 
the Department. These bureaus have now been abolished and the work taken over by the 
exchanges, no discrimination at present being shown between the returned soldier and 
any other applicant for work. A separate Employment Office has been established by 
the Miners’ Phthisis Board at Johannesburg, with the object of endeavouring to find 
employment for men suffering from phthisis. 

The Department issues a monthly bulletin giving information as to the number of 
applications for employment, the demands from employers for labour, and the number 
placed in employment at each labour exchange, under the various trade groups. A precis 
of the inspectors’ reports for the month is circulated to.the press and the High Commis- 
~sioner’s Office in London and the Trades Commissioners in South Africa are supplied with 
information in regard to labour and industrial conditions generally in the Union. 

Facilities in the nature of free rail warrants are in certain circumstances given to 
enable farm labourers and domestic servants to proceed to employment. Special interest 
is taken in the question of settling Europeans and their families on the land, both by placing 
suitable men with farmers needing labourers and by recruiting the right stamp of person 
for afforestation settlements. 
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The tables given below contain particulars of the employment phase of the work of 
the several Government labour exchanges for a series of years :— 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES, 1920 TO 1922. 
(2) SEPIJCATIONS 2 FOR EMPLOYMENT. 
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1922, 
} ! 
Trade Groups. 1920. | 1921. PabBEy Bloem-| Port | East | Kim- 
| | pbre- | Cape | Dur- |"fon- | Eliza-| Lon- | ber- | Total. 
: : * | tein. | beth. | don. | ley. 
23% u henabal 
] 
Mining Occupations | 1,389 | 1,714 10 62 | 145 | a 2 | 4 158 | 4,226. 
Engineering ‘Trades. 1,554 | 3,820 451 | 2,294 | 866 94; 126}. 32 571 | 6,184 
Building Trades.... 594 | 1,839 356 | 573 | 353 | 190) 91 72 | 204 | 2,765. 
Printing and Pub- | 
lishing Trades... 91 165 22 82 21 6 17 4 8 216: 
Clerical and Semi- 
Professional Occu- | 
pations....ceces'. < 1,073 | 2,665 410 (1,536 | 672 149 209 88 | 228 | 4,282 
Food Industries.... 123 286 40 | 142 51 a 35 5 35 448 
Clothing Industries. 32 | 101 6 50 27 LOS 6 1 7 132 
Woodworking Indus- | 
WICh wan ssitcen ee 76 278 32 | 106 | 37 | 7 25 | 9 8 332 
Other Industries... . 182 381 56 | 166) 41 14 49 | 26 21 513. 
Farm and Garden ' 
Occupations...... ,437 | 1,550 279 | 345 | 87 79; 208 | 18, 101 | 1,674 
Domestic Occupa- i 
vigns. 3%. Maa 373 861 96 | 290} 195 40 39 48! 36) 1,091 
Overseers, Warders, 
BIG. antcdawee there | 651 { 1,253 380 | 470 | 88 126 {| 16 60 | 2367 1,538 
Handy-men and Un- 
skilled Labourers. 6,082 | 11,607 | 5,276 | | 2,389 791 {1,750 | 324 288 | 1,306 | 16,951 
SUVENHES ss rstenie ew he 4,225 | 4,042 1127 1,784 | 2,409 192 145 8 271 |. 8,975. 
POTD ANCS aie it 3d shan 2,826 | 3,167 491 11,416 | 179 | 192 | 234 126 | 266 |. 4,069. 
| a 
TOTAL. 0+. 20,708 | 33,729 9,182 11,705 | 5,957 | 2,863 | 1,526 | 870 | 3,456 | 53,396: 
| | | 
(6) DEMANDS FROM EMPLOYERS. 
1922. 
‘Trade Groups. 1920. | 1921. | ohan- ; Bloc Port | East | Kim- 
nes- ies Cope Mk fon- | Eliza-| Lon- | ber- | Total. 
| burg. ; Me enibese yes “beth. don. ley. 
| l 
Mining Occupations | 287 193| 3! 6 eae 76} 3 
Engineering Traces. 692 532 15 17 65 40 as 
Building Trades... . 589 556 98 57 81 57 
Printing and Pub- 
lishing Trades.. 26 25 | 1 2 4 | 1 | i) 
Clerical and Semi- 
Professional Occu- | 
POHMONS TS Give. 29 442 19 16 120 | 57 18 
Food Industries. . 42 56 | —- 1 9 7 3 | 
Clothing Industries. 30 20 — a 2 —_ 6 
Woodworking In- 
Custries. As J saps 79 44 10 | 4 3 | 3 Ta 
Other Industries. . 86 53 | 2 | 2 18 1 2 
Farm and Garden | 
Occupations...... 516 368 | 13)» 72 OB} HerB | 29 
Domestic Occupa- | 
ind ieee esac ce 140} 218) 3 1 | 32 8 | 8 | 
OVeRSGES Warders, | | 
Wee 282, RAR 644] 225] 6 | 41 | 871-5181 6 9 
and -men and Un- | 
skilled Labourers. | 2,177 | 8,227 | 275 | 6 | 421 | 90 42 
Juveniles.......... 1,300 97 491 | 114] 206; 119 15 
Females........... 2,331 | 2,043 | 424 | 167! 905 | 26 63 
| 
| 
| | 
Toran, ah .. 9,168 | 13,970 E 360 | 507 | 1,967 Be 427 | 243 | 
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GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES, 1920 TO 1922—(continued). 
(c) PERSONS PROVIDED WITH EMPLOYMENT. . 































































































| 1922. 
Trade Groups. | 1920. | 1921. \Johan-| | | Bloem-| Port | East | Kim- |. 
nes- eee hone rae fon- | Eliza-| Lon- | ber-' | Total. 
burg. * | tein. | beth. | don. | ley. i 
oes i ; = { ar; , Ta ot 
Mining Occupations 280 175 3 elit tale ol ebbatele ics ale y i her's 
‘Engineering Trades. 428 473 7 if 65 40 li i 5 45 204 
Building Trades.... 199 439 58 57 81> ates 22 £0022 23 25 333 
Printing and Pub- | | 
lishing Trades.... | 18 Va ae ie 2 4 | 1 1 ot — — 8 
‘Clerical and Semi- | | 
Professional Occu- | | | 
pationsci!.s ss..." 233 S005), 6111 16 | 120 56 11 29 | 19 20 | . 282 
Food Industries... . 24 414, — 1 | | 6 2 1h 1) 4, 24 
Clothing Industries. 8 | 8 — do) Py Woot 2 1 — 1. v 
Woodworking In- | | 
dustries!.. 7... 22 | J ht a a 4 | 3 0 earn = A ee 12 
Other Industries. 49 48 | 1 | 2; beter 18r4 1 2 4 8 1 37 
Farm and eas | 
Occupations...... tring Toy! 325. | 7 69 62 | 3 | 3 x 2 6 162 
‘Domestic Occupa- : 
VOTES ORR I ess ‘ 90 176 3 1 | 32 8 6 7 26 5 88 
Overseers, Warders | 
TL Tinh ay Oe mae eae 218 206 5 41 37 15 9 4 | 52 ne: 176 
Handy-men and Un- | | | 
skilled Labourers. | 1,930 | 8,191 269 6 421 90 43 105 | 30 33 997* 
Juveniles 2%. «65%. | 1,068 966 491 109 | 206 119 11 32. | 34 51 | 1;053 
Females...... eRe | 1,659 | 1,213 | 299 87 614 26 ao 84 | 51 41 | 1,225 
| | | 
| cvs taekioe tas | 
EE OAL. «6-59 ~. |, 6,590 J 12,711 | 1,154 419 | 1,676 425 / oe 296 | 253 252 | 4,626 
es Se — | —S—SSS__ SS SSS EES 
| | | | | 























* In addition 14,507 men were sent to relief works. 


a Unemployment in the Union.—(i) Unemployment Commission. —Though in norma 
times unemployment is fortunately not a serious or chronic condition of affairs in the Union, 
the problem, inevitably arising out of the war period, assumed unusually grave proportions 
in and following the year 1920. in the year mentioned a large amount of unemployment 
existed 1 in the Union, due in varying degree to the closing down of a number of the low-grade 
mines, the restriction of diamond mining, the inability of returned soldiers and others ‘to 
find work, and the financial depression which manifested itself towards the end of the year. 
A Commission to investigate the unemployment question on national lines, and to suggest 
remedies, was appointed by the Government. In an Interim Report in March, 1921, the 
Commission made certain recommendations designed chiefly to foster local industries and 
to promote the development of small holdings on the. Witwatersrand. At a later date 
-(May, 1921) the Commission presented its recommendations with reference to the problem 
-of poor whites, a section of the population which was estimated to number approximately 
‘120,000 persons. The Commission made a number of suggestions for dealing with the 
problem, these involving the appointment of a Permanent Settlement Board, the amendment 
of the Land Settlement Act of 1912, with a view. to facilitating the settlement. of poor whites 
-on the land, the provision of aids of various kinds to poor white settlers, the establishment 
of forced labour colonies and the provision of homes supported by the State. In its main 
report, issued in May, 1922, the Commission examined the unemployment problem in the 
- Union in its broadest aspects. The Commission recognized that the prevailing unemployment 
was largely due to the financial and economic chaos which had followed upon the European 
- War, but dwelt on the social dangers which unemployment inevitably caused in a. country 
-such as South Africa, with a largely predominating native population. Proceeding from 
the principle that remedies rather than relief for anom ployment should be provided, the 
Commission made the following main recommendations :— shorg 

1. That the Government should take steps to maintain up-to-date inforifiation as to— 

(a) the number of unemployed and indigent persons in the Union ; 
(b) eee of feeble-minded, degenerate and permanently invalided persons, especially 
and further to, secure— ; 
"= (e) an agricultural survey of the Union ; 
(d) a survey of industries with a view to estimating the mvddaber of youths and pprentives capable 
of being absorbed in various occupations. 


2. That provision should be made for vocational training of the young on a much more extensive 
seale than hitherto, and the extension of a system of apprenticeship in all industrial undertakings: 
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3. That evary assistance should be given the gold and coal mining industries to enable them to 
operate to their fullest possible extent, that taxation levied in respect of them should be upon results 
rather than upon enterprise and effort, and that hampering and retarding restrictions not vital to the 
public safety should be removed. 

4, That industrial expansion should be encouraged by a readjustment of tariffs and in other ways. 

5. That cheap transport and marketing facilities should be provided for the country’s products, 
whereby farmers might be better able to make a living on the land and the unnatural drift from the 
Jand to the mines might be avoided. 


On the question of the distribution of native labour referred to by the Low Grade Mines 
Commission, the Commission considered that the fixing of a certain ratio of white to native 
labour on the Witwatersrand gold mines, to be modified from time to time as economic 
conditions might require, was practicable. The Commission was unable to recommend 
that whites and natives should be employed in any particular industry on the basis of a 
definite ratio of the one to the other. The nature of the industry, the facilities available, 
and economic conditions generally must be the determining factors. The Commission 
expressed the opinion that underground mining work, particularly deep-level mining, 
should be confined to native labour as far as practicable owing to their physique and to 
their reduced liability to phthisis by reason of the intermittent nature of their service. 


(ii) Unemployment Relief Work.—Pending the recommendations of the Unemployment 
Commission it was seen to be necessary, towards the end of the year 1920, to institute 
temporary relief works on Government undertakings with a view to finding employment 
in the Transvaal for those whom the Labour Exchanges could not assist. A committee of 
heads of Government Departments, presided over by the Minister of Lands, and during the 
Parliamentary Session by the Administrator of the Transvaal Province, was accordingly 
appointed and it was the function of this committee to explore possible avenues of employment 
and to decide upon and assume responsibility for relief works. The committee subsequently 
dealt with unemployment relief work throughout the Union. Cn the 3lst December, 1922, 
6,709 persons were employed under various schemes of relief. Labour for the several 
afforestation settlements administered by the Labour Department is recruited from those 
who have proved their capacity on relief works. The funds voted by Parliament to be 
applied to unemployment bear in a general way the difference in cost between the 
employment of European and native labour, such difference being paid in the form of 
subsidies to Government Departments, to the Railway Administration, to the Provincial 
Administrations, and to municipalities employing European labour approved by the 
committee. 


One of the principal difficulties met by the committee was to determine wage rates 
on relief schemes which would, on the one hand, enable the man in the town to maintain 
his family and, on the other hand, fail to attract the man from the country. The rates 
of wage paid in the years 1920 and 1921 brought increasing numbers of farm labourers 
and others from the country districts, and such rates had to be revised. 

The industrial disturbances on the Witwatersrand early in 1922 greatly intensified 
unemployment, and special machinery for coping with the consequent distress had to be 
improvised (see Chapter |X). 


(iii) Statistics of Unemployment —Until such time as complete statistics of unemploy- 
ment in the Union become available, the position, as a whole, can only be estimated, and 
then by no means closely. The extent of unemployment in mining occupations can be 
gauged to some extent from the statistics of persons employed collected periodically by 
the Government Mining Engineer (see Chapter XVI.1I). With regard to manufacturing 
industry, a monthly index of activity based upon returns collected by the Statistics Office 
(see Chapter XIX) reveals the general trend of the position in this sphere. In all cases, 
however, where unemployment is determined from employment, there is the possibility 
that a proportion of persons rendered idle have found work elsewhere or have taken their 
departure. The statistics of the activities of the Government employment exchanges 
afford useful, though incomplete, indications. Moreover, it is necessary that such figures 
should have the correct interpretation placed upon them. For example, figures relating 
to the activities of the exchanges show that 13,970 applications for workers were made 
by employers during the year 1921. It would seem from those figures that a large amount 
of work was offering in that year. Such, however, was not the case. Of the number 
quoted, 8,227 comprised applications for unskilled workers, consisting mostly of offers of 
work by the Government on relief schemes specially instituted to cope with abnormal 
unemployment conditions. Only when the trade unions in this country, as in some other 
countries, are organized to such an extent that their membership extends to the great bulk 
of workers will it be practicable for statistics of unemployment to be placed on a better 
basis. 


(iv) Unemployment—Population_ Census, 1921.—At the time when* the” quostionnaire 
tor the Population Census of 1921 was being prepared the problem of unemployment, little 
considered during the period of the war, had begun to force itself upon attention. <A 
question on the subject was therofore inserted in the schedule, the object being to ascertain 


. 
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the number of European wage or salary earners in the Union who would be out of work 
for seven days or more prior to the date of the Census. When the Census was taken, almost 
@ year later, unemployment had increased, and there was evidence on every side that a 
period of deflation had settled in and that commercially and industrially South Africa was 
not to escape some measure of the calamity which threatened Europe,and, to a lesser 
degree, the other civilized nations of the world. Yet the Census day (3rd May, 1921) 
marked only an early stage of the depression, and the figures derived from this part of the 
‘Census recorded the number out of employment long before the full force of the tide of 
‘depression had made itself felt. It was observed that, in order to have value, the figures 
for the chief industrial centres should be made available as speedily as possible. They 
were therefore extracted in advance of other sections of information, and published in 
October, 1921, in the summary form reproduced hereunder. 


It was obvious, however, that the figures, interesting enough as a record of conditions 
obtaining in May, 1921, had largely lost their significance, even in the short period of five 
months prior to publication, because of the increase in numbers of persons known to be 
without employment, and because no means has yet been devised of securing any accurate 
measure of the fluctuations of employment and unemployment. Thus, the figures ‘are of 
little or no value for purposes of comparison. For these reasons the unemployment returns 
of the Census were not closely analysed, and no detailed tabulation was attempted. 


~ 


EUROPEANS BETWEEN THE AGES OF 15 AND 60 IN CERTAIN INDUSTRIAL AREAS, 
UNEMPLOYED AT CENSUS, 3rd MAY, 1921. 


(a) Consvua@aL ConpDiTION. 

















































































































Widowed, 
Single. Married. Divorced, or Total. 
- Unstated. | 
| 
Area. | | | 
Male. | Female.| Male. | Female.| Male. | Female.| Male. | Female. 
4 | { | 
‘Cape Peninsula.......... 421 192 Sosa bigtyl 5 48 16 850 | 213 
Mast’ London. ..’........ 104 30 95 4 2 13 x 212 35 
FLimberie vein. fii.. 3 ss) 184 28 174 | 4 a5 ot 4 373 36 
‘Port Blizabeth.......... 86 35 81 3 6 5 173 43 
MUD aMetee ces ere. cesses 455 {| 108 32 Liat | 56 23 831 142 
‘Pietermaritzburg......... 82 16 60 3 17 2 159 21 
“Witwatersrand.......... 1,692 | 480 1,795 54 210 82 3,697 566 
PPCCOLING © ahs s origi 0 227 54. 335 4 23 14 585 72 
Bloemfontein............ | 57 22, 66 a 1 2 124 25 
Iie Bh PRO Gee Ay hadley “Hon eae oar 
GNU ly bejd ote voile. «.% 3,308 | 915 3,307 87 389 151 7,004 1,153 
——————— — ——— — , bs —. ead sas ——_ ee —--——= 
| | | 
(6) BrrtHPLaAces. 
| | 
Wao tha Uneasy oP Canada and All 
| Africa. Kingdom. | Australia. Europe. | Birthplaces. 
Area, | at ELD Li ae see. 
Fe- Fe- | Fe- |, Fe- | Fe- 
| Male male, | Male. male. | Male. male, | Male. | male. | Male. male 
{ | ' 
WANCRPEHINSUIA, occ. se ses es 465 151 202 45 6 oF 7h opel B= 850 213 
Ey Ti aa 165 29 36 5 2 fi 1 212 35 
LGpen eles Fire Zak ee ae 287 31 a 4 | oie 10 i ee 36 
WPGLGM UN ZADCUN rast. 4 060s spac 118 38 48 5 —_—- | — 5 ates LOS 43 
DUD eter ease etree’. + 01 cue 318 He 431 59 30 2 38 3 | .831 142 
Pietermaritzburg............ 89 17 58 3 3; — 8 1 | 159 21 
Witwatersrand............. 1,730 | 360 | 1,422 151) 95 12 380 36 | 8,697 566 
MILELOW Ah srce vers apthe eke cikaad 354 54 152 13 7) — 66 5 | 585 (pe 
Bloemfontein............... 90|/ 18] 21 PU Ct a ea Guede hea fe 68 
| ! ee ag, 
THA ys 3 See REE 3,616 775 | 2,531 | 988 | 146! 16 602 63 | 7,004 | 1,153 
RS | | 





ea 
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The only areas included in the above tables are the chief industrial areas of the Union. 
An examination of the circumstances in the country districts showed that there was little: 
possibility of securing information as to the number of unemployed, outside the towns, 
mostly belonging to the class of poor whites. If any part of the Census inquiry would have 
provided reasonably accurate information under this heading, its value would have been. 
admitted on all hands; for. every sort cf speculation has occurred as to the numbers of 
that section of the population which falls under the above description. The difficulty . 
has been, however, not so much that these persons are unemployed in the sense described. 
in the Census schedules, but that their measure of employment or the conditions governing 
their occupation are of the most unsatisfactory kind, especially in a country in which there 
is in most respects so clearly defined a distinction between the standards of life and culture 
of the European and non-European races. ; 


4. Training and Employment of Juveniles.—The realization by many responsible 
elements in the community of the necessity for the establishment of a definite system of 
training and placing juveniles in employment brought into existence a number of voluntary 
“juvenile advisory boards. The first board was established in the yeag 1915. Certain of 
these bodies were moreover established in 1917, and the boards have performed much useful 
work from their inception. Prior to the establishment of the boards, little had been done 
to develop or co-ordinate the work of preparing and placing in suitable employment the 
youth of the nation. |. 


During the year 1918 the boards devoted considerable attention to the apprenticeship: 
problem, in the belief that some more general system of indenture could with advantage 
be adopted in many avenues of employment other than the skilled trades, in order that 
the juvenile section of the population might be given courses of training along definite 
lines. The educational character of apprenticeship contracts was emphasized. A series — 
of conferences on apprenticeship was held under the auspices of the juvenile boards at 
Pretoria, Johannesburg, Cape Town, Durban, and Bloemfontein, at which a number of 
useful decisions were reached... 


As the efforts of the boards extended and became more widely known the public in the 
large centres of the Union recognized more and more fully the significance of their work 
in its bearing on the future of South Africa. The movement has enlisted the enthusiastic 
support of, among others, social workers, educationists, and employers of labour. 


The demands of these advisory bodies for increased powers and for statutory recognition. 
were met by the passing of the Juveniles Act, 1921 (see § 6 below). That Act was based 
upon the experience of the boards as voluntary bodies. Under the Act, juvenile affairs. 
boards have now taken over the duties of the advisory boards at Pretoria, on the Central 
and East Witwatersrand, at Durban, Bloemfontein, Kimberley, Port Elizabeth, Grahams- 
town, and Cape. Town, while voluntary bodies continue to operate at Pietermaritzburg, 
as well as at Cape Town in respect of non-European persons. <A function of the boards 
is to advise parents and children in all matters concerning the employment of juveniles, 
their careers, welfare, and further education. Employment bureaus are conducted to 
assist juveniles in finding suitable work. Boards also undertake to bring to the notice 
of the Government, other bodies, and the public generally, the existence of evils, and to. 
suggest remedies in all matters concerning the training and welfare of juveniles. They 
are also empowered to collect and maintain such statistics, bearing upon the employment 
of juveniles, as are necessary to enable the problems affecting juveniles to be dealt with. 
on the most advantageous lines. 


5. Apprenticeship.—Prior to the passing of the Apprenticeship Act, 1922, apprenticeship 
in the Cape, Natal, and Transvaal Provinces was legalized under Masters and Servants 
Acts, which permitted the indenturing of apprentices by private contracts enforceable by 
either party. Those provisions had, however, become unsuitable to modern industrial 
conditions, and it was desired that a system, having the force and sanction of law, should 
be devised under which youths, to whom good educational opportunities were offered, 
could learn to become skilled operatives in industry. It was realized that the employment 
of skilled tradesmen implied the power and afforded the cpportunity to train apprentices, 
and also that the early stage of such employment was highly educative, since it supplied 
a course which, in industry, was parallel to the secondary cultural course offered by the 
high schools. The view was held that modern apprenticeship must take its proper place 
in the educative system of the nation, being the only sure method of training skilled 
workers. To meet the needs of the Union in these several respects the Apprenticeship Act 
of 1922 (see § 6 below) was passed. 
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§ 3. Wages and Hours of Labour (E1ropean Workers). 


1. introductory.—From the end of the year 1919 the Statistics Office has undertaken 
the collection of statistics of wages, hours of labour, trade unionism, and cognate matters 
in the Union on a regular and comprehensive plan. Prior to that year no ‘systematic or 
‘complete record had been maintained. The task of collecting and compiling statistical 
data over a long series of past years was one of magnitude, particularly as such data could 
not be obtained under statutory authority but “only by enlisting the assistance and 
co-operation of representative employers of labour and others. With the application of 
the Statistics Act it became possible to put the annual collection of statistics of wages and 
other aspects of industrialism on a satisfactory and sure basis. The methods followed in 
inaugurating the system and in obtaining and computing results for back years are set 
out in detail in the reports on wages, etc., published in the ‘‘ Social Statistics’ series 
(S.P. 23, 1921, and S.P. 35, 1922) “issued by the Statistics Office. 


2. Scope of inquiry.—The following groups of occupation are utilized in the computation 
‘of average wages and index numbers :— 


I.—Mining. 
Il.—Engineering and Metal Working. 
IIl.—Building. 
IV.—Printing, Bookbinding, etc. 
V.—General Manufacturing. 
_ VI.—Transport and Communication (Railways, Harbours, Tramways, and 
Posts). ; 
VIL.—Trading. 
VIII.—Clerical (Government, Municipal, and Other). 
1X.—Domestic (Hotels, etc.). 
X.—WMiscellaneous (including Police). 


Wage rates payable to Europeans (male and female) for full-time work, in a range of 
‘specific occupations under these ten groups of industry, are obtained in respect of each of 
the nine principal industrial centres of the Union. Statistics of wages paid to European 
Wage-earners in agricultural occupations have not been sought, owing to the small 
proportion of such workers in agriculture as compared with coloured workers and the 
-absence of anything approximating to a standard figure. Wage data of coloured persons 
and natives were not called for at the initial investigations, but were ascertained for ee 
‘first time in the year 1921. 


3. Methods of Collection and Camputation.—The occupations in the hdnennes relating 
to mining, manufacturing, and harbours do not, of course, cover uniformly the nine principal 
areas selected for the purposes of this investigation. The average wages for the gold and 
coal mining industries from 1919 onwards are those which ruled on “the Witwatersrand 
-end in the Transvaal respectively, and in the diamond industry those which obtained at 
Kimberley, mostly at the 30th June in each year, but at the Ist October in respect of the 
-year 1922. Average wages ruling at the 3lst December in each year are computed in 
occupations other than mining. In the engineering, building, and printing groups, 
respectively, average inclusive wage rates are derived from the standard or minimum 
rates ruling in the various occupations included in the several groups, as reported by 
-employers, trade’ unions, and trade journals. Average wages in the manufacturing, 
trading, clerical, domestic, and miscellaneous groups are based on information derived from 
‘employers or from published records. 


In the computation of the principal statistics reflecting average wages in the above- 
mentioned groups of occupations, rates of wages paid to adult male Europeans only are 
‘taken into account. 


It being impracticable to apply a detailed system of weights in calculating average 
wages for separate groups, an arithmetical average for each group is taken. In computing 
the final results, however, a careful system of weighting is adopted. For example, in 
taking out the weighted average wage for all groups of occupation combined in each town 
and in the Union in a given year, and for each separate group in the Union in that year, 
the arithmetical average in each industry is multiplied by a number (weight) representing 
the number of persons following that industry in the town concerned, based upon 
information obtained at the European Population Census of 1918. The total obtained in 
‘this manner, divided by the sumof the weights, represents the relative weighted average 
wage in each town or in the Union for the year. As soon as possible occupational statistics 
ealled for at the Census of 1921 will be utilized for weighting purposes. 


Average rates of wage paid to European female workers in certain classes of occupation 
are ascertained annually in the same way as those paid to male employees. The results 
are not, however, included in final wage statistics for association with figures reflecting 
variations in the level of prices. The female occupational groups are printing, manufacturing, 
transportation, clerical, and domestic (hotels and cafés). Actual occupations taken account 
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of include the general run of occupations in public service and in railway and municipal 
employ. Wage information in respect of female employment is of a representative- 
character only from the year 1910. Minimum rates for women in certain types of occupation. 
in various industrial areas are determined by wages boards established under the Regulation 
of Wages, Apprentices and Imgrovers Act, 1918. The determinations of the boards do not 
at present afford a basis for the calculation of average wages of females for statistical 
purposes. 


4. Variations in Nominal and Effective Wages.—The term nominal wage is used to- 
signify the actual amount of money which would be received in return for labour for the 
full number of hours per week, whether full time is actually worked or not. By effective 
wage is meant a wage equivalent in purchasing power, i.e. purchasing power according to 
the definite regimen utilized for the calculation of price indexes under the Statistics Act. 
It should be noted that in calculating effective wages the factor of unemployment has not. 
been taken into account for the reason that complete statistics of unemployment have not. . 
up to the present been obtainable in the Union. The Unemployment Commission of 1920 
recommended that a record giving the number of unemployed in the Union should be 
compiled and maintained, and this will be done as soon as circumstances render such a 
course completely practicable. Nominal wages are specified in the tables below from 1895, 
effective wages from 1910. 

The following tables (i) to (vii) give particulars and index numbers of nominal and 
effective wages in ten groups of occupation in nine industrial areas, for a series of years 
up to and including the year 1922. The figures from 1919 relate to the 3lst December of 
that and the subsequent years :— 





(i) AVERAGES OF NOVINAL WEEKLY WAGE RATES—EUROPEAN ADULT MALE 


WORKERS IN NINE TOWNS IN THE UNION FOR ALL CLASSES OF OCCUPA-. 
TION, 1895 TO 1922. 


Notr.—‘* Nominal Wages” represent the actual amount of money received in return 
for labour, working recognized hours at full time. 


(a) AVERAGE WEEKLY Waag, 1895 To 1922. 









































Cape | Port | ; Pieter- Wit- 
Year. | Penin- | Eliza- | Lee Kim- | maritz- | Durban. \Pretoria. | waters- | Bloem- | ynion. 
atila | beth London. berley. burg rand fontein. 
; i | : | , 
| | | | 
Y's sud. | 6 ad a od, |. Re ome Laem ee s. d.| 8. d.| 8. dj 8. d 
1895.... | 64 9] 61 8] 65 1] 102 4} 68 5| 74 0 | 103 11] 107 10 | 80 7| 88 4 
1900.... 66 6 64 5 66 4 8;} +104... B i 70 40 77.8 | 100 114) 108 5 i) S253 eee 
1905.... fe) 69 2 68 47,109. 7A~ 738.3 81 8| 104 1] 113 9 85 6 95 2 
av107S: 75 4 el eee A Mad Be toy Us yaar 74 #7 7921194106 Mi) 1S 88 5 95 | 
1914.... SIA 76 11 op N24) 10766 78 10 85.. 80112956 713" 0 95 6 97 
1915., si 83 2 79 9 (Sia 1109 aS 82 3 S6527-) 114 “25 Iso 96 4 99 11 
1936.00. 88 8 83 11 voto fun pt Me! irr Wy Hs Ya 85 11 92 11/119 4/119 2); 101 8 104 10 
LOL eer 92 3 89 10 S9P°7. "120776 92 $8 | 101 6) 123 4.) 128 11 |:10452eei ier 
1918.... | 102 95 97 8 O72 4 pa2bril 99 5 | 109 10 | 181 10 | 141 21118 1 | 122 $8. 
1910.... }115 0.) 112 8] 124 5.) 187 6).111. 14 124 11 | 148 61 150 7 jelze 0 eee 
1920.... | 146 1]148 6] 189 3/163 7] 148 5] 168 4) 174 10] 175 8) 164.10 ag 
1921....| 181 8) 126 4/126 6) 154111180 7 | 142 81159 2 172 7) 14053) eee 
1922 es ols. 0.2145 6) 114 3) Astle 1020 ross | 141 , 5 |. 140.1.) 1282 70) aoe 
| | 
\ \ 
(6) Inprx FIGURES. 
(Basis—Union Average, 1910=1000.) 
eae sk OR Beers anges Lae | 
1895.... 671 | 6385 | 675 | 1006 | 709 767 1077 1117 835 929 
1900.... 689 | 667 | 691 1083 725 801 1046 1124 852 941 
1905..-35 | 746, | 25087 709 1136 759 847 1079 1179 886 1001 
1910.... 781 748 737 1113 773 829 1105 1159 917 1000: 
1914.... 846 797 | 779 1114 817 888 1166 1174 990 1029 
191Lb35% 862 | 827 | 808 1133 852 897 1184 1182 998 1051 
L916... 919 870 861 1172 890 963 1237 1235 1054 1102- 
AOL iter 956 931 928 1249 956 1052 1278 1337 1080 1177 
LOTS ie 1062 1013 1006 1305 1031 1139 1367 1463 1172 1286. 
US) hs We oe 1192 1168 1186 1426 1151 1295 1538 1561 1326 1426 
1920.... 1514 1:83 1444 1695 1437 16}1 1812 1821 1605 1708 
1921 s 1365 1310 1811 1606 1353 1478 | 1650 1789 1451 1579 
‘ | 
| 
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(ii) AVERAGES OF EFFECTIVE WEEKLY WAGE RATES—EUROPEAN ADULT MALE 
if odie NINE TOWNS IN THE UNION FOR ALL CLASSES OF OCCUPATION, 
2. 


Notr.—“‘ Effective Wages” represent the effective purchasing power of “ nominal 
wages ” calculated in association with the variations of price indexes. 


(a) AvERAGE Errective Wrrxty Waar, 1910 To 1922. 


(Standard basis—Food, Fuel, Light, and Rent.) 






































| : | 
Cape | Port | » : Pieter- | Wit- 
tt : ast Kim- ‘om =e : Bloem- : 
Year. | Fenin ae option) pelea) ties, UibanEretoria.| waters | fontain, | Union: 
| | | 
| | | | 
BOs | Gea Gems. ds) |e) Bod, ye. 87 dss] 8 8y:3G, te aped che we de 
1910... Or il 79 4; 8111) 122 6 88 6 85 7 O2°LE | 10278 82 10 95.1 
1914.... 86 1 80 6 79 3 99 9 87 4 85 3 91 5 Die 0 82 10 90 O 
L527 2244, 8243 76 10 76 7 | 106 11 85 7 83 0 88 11 95 10 80 5 88 6 
TOTG.. 5. 82 3 78 5 SiO wi108e11 82 5 84 10 94 1 98 6) 84 10 90 8 
Peters \ 7 11 75 O 85 11 | 113 11 82 1 83 6 88 11 99-2 81 0 89 6 
LOLS. 29} ) 86 8 81 0 80 3; 107 38 83 3 83 8 90 19 | 103 4); 83 10 93 4 
IGLO. ey ook 8 75 3 79° 2 99 8; 84 5 83 7 89) °6 40-97) OF) 82. 3 89 8 
1920.... 91 8 88 8; 8510, 101 5 90 10 91 1 97 10 | 102 11 eal A. 96 6 
1921.... | 106 11 |} 103 3 {| 104 7 | 1384 5/103 9{ 101 4/105 5/| 124 1/;105 8/|111 4 
1922... | 96 6}; 102 4 $9.11 | 110 8/103 4 96° 11 95 5 | 102 11 97 10 | 100 6 
| | | | 
(6) InpEx Figures. 
(Basis—Union Average, 1910=1000.) 
ake 7 : 
10... | 945 822 850 1270 917 887 963 1064 858 1000. 
1914.... 892 833 822 1033 905 883 948 1008 859 947 
4915.-.. 834 797 794 1109 887 861 922 994 833 931 
1916 852 813 840 | 1129 854 879 976 | 1021 880 953. 
1917 818 776 834 1181 851 866 922 1028 845 942 
1918 899 841 831 1112 863 868 941 1071 869 982: 
1919... 842 780 821 | 1033 875 867 928 1005 | 852 943. 
1920.... 950 919 889 1051 941 944 1013 = 11066 951 1015. 
1921.... 1108 1070 1083 | 1393 1075 1050 1093 1286 1095 1171 
i! Pape 1016 1076 1051 | 1164 1087 1019 1004 1083 1029 1057 
i | 








(c) AVERAGE EFFECTIVE WEEKLY WaGt, 1920-22. 
(Complete basis of Prices—Food, Fuel, Light and Rent, Clothing, Hardware, etc.) 


} { 


ee | oan = 
Cape Port | Kiee Pieter- Wit- 














p : East - ; . Bloem- | y7_; 
Year. Penin- | Eliza- _ | maritz- | Durban.|Pretoria.| waters- a Union. 
sula. beth. London. berley. burg. rand. fontein. 
{ } 
| | | 
gs « d. 83-9 @3 S. d.| 8 d i M6 s. d. s. d. 8. d s. d a. od 
1920 79 8| 77 6| 75 4| 83 9) 80 4| 80 5 | 80 6| 8 5] 76 4| 81 8 
19215. . 95 8 91 11 83 al | LLOSS 95 3 93 8 OF 1 | 108. 7 91 3 98 6 
1922... 89 4 91 11 90 10 | 96 11 95 11 91 8 Sie os 938 «4 88 2 91 10: 
| 
(d) INDEX FI@URES,. 
(Basis—Union Average, 1910 = 1000.) 
| | | | 
1920... 826 | 803 781 868 833 834 834554. 885°". 791 859 
OAT eas 991 953 965 1147 987 970 963 | 1125 946 1036 
1922>. . | 940 966 955 1019 1009 964 OL ies | 927 966. 








ve) 
i) 
bo 


! 
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[.—Mining. 
IJ.—Engineering and Metal Working. 


I1I.—Building. 


WAGES AND Hours OF Labour. 


CLASSES OF OCCUPATION. 


IV.—Printing, Bookbinding, etc. 


V.—General Manufacturing. 
VI.—Transport and Communication (Railways, Harbours, Tramwa 


VII.—Trading. 
VIII.—Clerical (Government, Municipal, and other). 
IX.—Domestie (Hotels, etc.). 
X.—Miscellaneous (including Police). 


[ CHAP. VII. 


ys, and Posts). 


(iii) AVERAGES OF NOMINAL WEEKLY WAGE RATES—EUROPEAN ADULT MALE 
WORKERS IN EACH OF TEN CLASSES OF OCCUPATION IN THE UNION, 



























































Waa 


— i 
WORK ROOMRGS = 


— 





IX.* 


7] 


OUP DOAANW TOUT GP 0 














1895 TO 1922. 
(a) AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGE, 1895 To 1922. 
= : sae ie 2 - = 
Monge) Tel UG TL ie SNe eo a 
| | | 
ue dake ] | See ey ihe | 
| | 
} . 
PB Oe BT eh Sec nT a Ue | key ee al, eae 
1805;.... |112 6 |101 9/9210) 8310/76 7| — | 73 6 
1900..... |118 6 |100 8/94 6/90 0/78 8| — | 75 6 
1905..... |119 10 102. 2| 97 4/96 8|81 0| — | 7% 8 
1910..... |118 4 /103 9 | 97 0| 96 8 | 8111 | 8011) 83 0 
1914..... [115 11 |105 7 |100 7| 99 9/| 8411/89 6/ 86 O 
1915..... |116 4 |105 10 |100 7|99 9/| 89 1/|)90 8|90 4 
1916..... {120 5 |114 6 (101 8 [102 0/93 5| 96 8|.95 9 
1917..... |185 11 |119 4 |112 2 |108 9] 97 11-102 2 105 7 
1918..... [145 5 |133 0 |180 3 118 6 |104 10 11011 111 0 
1919..... |155 9 (142 4 1188 4 (183 4 (116 9 128 11 |117 6 
1920..... {179 1 |168 6 |164 9/177 5 |141 8 160 1/144 5 
1921..... |189 11 168 9 |156 4 |160 11 /129 2 126 8 141 11 
1922...+.- 1136 0 [125 1 |185 3 |153- 5 |118 3 |124 0 (138 4 
(6) InpEx FiquREs. 
(Basis—Union Average, 1910=1000 in each case.) 
r. : Mm ; a ee 
| | j 
1805..... | 951 981 958 | 869 935, — 885 
1900......| 959 | 970 975 | 931 960| — | 910 
1905.. 1018 | 985 | 1004 | 1000 989 = 924 | 
{910.. 1000 1000 1000 1000 ico0 , . 1000 1009 
ipiguec- 980 | 1018! 1037} 1032 1036 1106 | 1036 
1915 | 984 | 1020] 1087 | 1032, 1088; 1120/| 1089 
1916 1018 | 1104} 1048 | 1055 1140 1194 1153 
1917 1149 | 1150 | 1257 | 1128, 1195 1263| 1272 
1918 1230 | 1282 | 1843 | 1225 |:.1280 | 1370 | 1337 
1919 1817 | 1872 | 1426 | 1879 | 1425 | 1593 | 1415 | 
1920,57%%. 1513 | 1624 | 1698 | 1835 1729 | 1978) 1740 | 
1921.... | 1605 | 1627]. 1612| 1664 | 1577/ 1565 | 1710 
1922 1150 | 1205 | 1395 | 1586 | 1444] 1532 1667 
| 


! 


| 
. 
| 





COFPANAWOROr OF 


* Hstimated value of board and lodging, and in some cases board only, included from year 1920. 
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(iv) AVERAGES OF EFFECTIVE WEEKLY WAGE RATES—EUROPEAN ADULT MALE: 
‘-- WORKERS IN EACH OF TEN CLASSES OF OCCUPATION IN THE UNION, 
1910 TO 19822. 


(a) AVERAGE EFFECTIVE WEEKLY WaaQe, 1910 To 1922. 


(Standard Basis—Food, Fuel, Light, and Rent.) 





















































| | 
| | 
| 
| * All 
Year. | iH i ITI. IV Wi VI. | WEE: | VIII. | Ix Xx. Groups 
os z : = z 
| | | | 
eon. 2) Se memeey Ce Ss Oise Gg. t's. Gis. G./) Ser disjis.5:d. | 8. 3di-}. 6, ied 
1910... 118 4/103 9/97 0/96 8| 8111 | 80 11 | 83 0/100 0}; 61 ~7 | 8010; 95 | 
1914... 106. 7; 99 1) 92 5/91 9/78 1); 8 4; 99 1) 93 10] 58 4) 77 6| 90-0. 
ERs. et (OSC Oo} OS 0NSOe Te 88. 4.178 LL |, 80° 35) 80” Oz) 9574 556 575 EL te 88 2.65) 
1916.3... (104-2 | 99 1 | 87 11) 88° 3.)80 10; 838 7 | 82 9} 97 10 | 56-5] 78 1)] 90-8 
Egigeaess t0G 9} 95° °-5-89" 90") 87° Or) 78 4) Sl 9: 84 6) OF bE} 54 10%) 73 11 89 6 
LOLS: 111 0-|101 6| 99 5| 90 5| 80 0/| 84 8+ 84 9; 96 2] 55 3:1 76 8/98 4 
1919... LOSeed (92 Ol 64 88a 2 77 e385. 4 77 97,96 9.) b4° 7-178 - Be 89e 8 
1920.. 106 5/100 2; 97 11 |105 6; 84 2{| 95 2] 85 10 101 91} 70 5 | 87 5) 96 6 
1921.... |140 11 1125 2/116 0/119 5 | 95 11} 94 O 105 4 |105 11 ' 8111); 97 38/111 4 
1922 .... |103 11 | 95 6/103 4 117 2), 90 4; 94 9 |105 8 106 9/79 10 | 94 9 |100 6 
| 
(6) InpEX FiquRzs. 
(Basis—Union Average, 1910=1000 in each case.) 
] ! ; = 
eer | ekg ay aa ee 
1910..... | 1000 {000 {1000 1000 1000 1000 1000 | {060 1099 1000 1008 
1914) 3. 902 | 937 954 949 953 1017 | - 953 | — 938 948 960 947 
1915... 872 | 903 | 919 914 964 992 965 | 950 901 939 |...931 
1916.... 881 955 907 913 986 1033 | 997.| 978 9175) £965 J... 953% 
LOUIS. | 919 920 1006 902 956 1010 | 1018 |. 919 891 914 942. 
1918 | 939 979 | (1025 935 977 1046 1021 | 962); 899 948 }...982° 
Lot. 5 > S71 907. = 948 912 942 1054 | 9386, 967; 886 969 |.. 943 
LOZO Wee 899 965 | 1009 1090 1027 1175 ; 1034) 1017; 1144 1081 1015 
1921 7h 5. <| 1191 1207 | 1196 1234 1170 1161 1269 | 1059 1329 1202 LTTE 
EOD Ze. 879 921 | 1066 1212 1103 1170 1273 | 1067 | 1296 1172 1057 
| | | 





























(c) AVERAGE ErrectTIVE WEEKLY Wace, 1920 To 1922. 


.. (Complete cost of living basis—Food, Fuel, Light, Rent, Clothing, Hardware, etc.) 












































| | | | | 

ed. 428. 1d. Sic dy asd! Pees doles drys. ds | a8. <d.| 8. ds} sd 

| | 
1920. OU 081 84-9 | 82-107 She See TL aS 1-805 6 "72 eFel 86-02 69> 7°) 73 IL BE <8 
1921 dee atl SOULOZ a LOOM, tectemo 1 Sa OS Fee) 95 S872: 5 1-86. 10. 08.6 
1922 94 11 |] 87 3 | 94° 5107-082. 6 } 86 (64°96. 6 97 67 | Zell PSOa5 Gee Ole O 

| | 
(dq) InpDEx FiaurEs. 
(Basis—Union Average, 19101000.) 

) | | a 
1920... 761 | 816 854 923 869 994. | 875 861 968 | 915 859 
TORS. . 4 1053 1068 1058 1092 1035 1027 1122 936 1176 | 1063 1036 
1922... | 803 | 841 973 1107 1008 1069 1163 975 1184 | 1070 966 

| 


| | 


* Estimated value of board and lodging, and in some cases board only, included from year 1920. 


| 
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(v) EFFECTIVE WEEKLY WAGE RATES IN VALUES OF £1—EUROPEAN ADULT 
MALE WORKERS IN NINE TOWNS FOR ALL CLASSES OF OCCUPATION, 1910 
TO 1922. 


(AVERAGE FoR Unton, 1910==20s.) 














| 


| 
| Pieter- 





























: 
Cape | Fort | Hast. | °Kim- Dur- Pree | Wit | Bloem- 
Year. Renae a | London,| berley. | see hiee ban. | toria. | ston fontein, | Union. 
: Be | “| | “| 
| | 
A. ad Sra. | d. s. d By Ped: SP 7G: B.- rd¢ si) 8 euek 8.) 0 Bis" 
1010.. 18 11 woh aay ile Pe) | 25 5 | L5e4 i PLD LO9- 'S.99 oles ee 20 0 
1914.. 17 210 16 8 Lb "5 DOr re 184 | 13-28 94a0> 6 20-2 17 FSS 1844 
1915.. 16 8 1 Hap ek L511 22 Fe | 17 9 1% 3 18 5 M4 12 16 8 187 
1916.. ily Osa 16 3 16 10 il ot PIS ae Ny fear Hg 19 O 20 35 ime. es 19 1 
1917.. 16 5 15 6 1B" Bir 28 ee Ver °O ay Ae 15 Geyer 2 ee aay Gl 18 10 
1918.. 18 0 16 10 16.07 Vy ae OR he I MO ne 6. 18 LO. 21 Soa es 19 8 
1919.. 16-10 } Shorts (ik Oo Dig) ca) ented oO 17 4 18. 7 20s Sa ea ee 18 10 
1920.. 19 O 18 5 uy Zi Oar StsatO abs ig! 20 Sy OT set eon 20 4 
1921.5 A Me AE Mike aA noe 1a A: Goa 23 2 ALU ee 21° 0 21-10% *25"49 yA Wie wl Zoe 
1922.. 2 4 21 6 2A a eo. WS. Le By SOR bash pO) S ok pol Rn Oe eT pA Pe ts 


1 
) 
| 
i 
} 
} 
{ 
| 
| 
| 





(vi) EFFECTIVE WEEKLY WAGE RATES IN VALUES OF £1—EUROPEAN ADULT 
MALE WORKERS IN EACH OF TEN CLASSES OF OCCUPATION IN THE UNION, 
1910 TO 1922. 


(1910= 20s. in each case) 


; } | } 





























r | | XT T / | | * i All 
Year, | To | W | UE. | tv. | v. | VE | VIL | Vi.) Ix) x. aoe 

| | | / | 

isa ais als ais dis dis ais ais djs dis. dja d 
1°10..... 20 0 20 0/20 0) 20 0/20 0 20 0/20 0 | 20 0/20 0 20 0 20 0 
1914..... | 18 1/18 9/19 1/19 0/19 1/20 4/19 1/18 9/19 0|19 2/1811 
1915...../17 5/18 1/18 5/18 3/19 3/1910/19 4|19 0/18 0|18 9/18 7 
1916...../17 7,19 1/18 2/18 3/19 9|20 8|1911/19 7/18 4/19 4|19 1 
1917...../18 5,18 5/20 1/18 1/19 1/20 3|20 5/18 5/1710; 18 8 | 18 10 
1918..... | 18 9/19 7/20 6/18 8/19 6 2011/20 5|19 3/18 0/ 1811/19 8 
1919.... | 17 5/18 2|1810|18 8| 1810 21 1/18 9/19 4/17 9} 19 5 | 18 10 
1920:.:: | 18 0/19 4/20 2/2110] 20 6/23 6|20 8/20 4| 2211/21 7| 20 4 
1921;..: | 23 10| 24 2/23 11/24 8|23 5/23 3|25 56/21 2) 26 7/24 0| 23 5 
1922.11. 1177/18 5/21 4/24 3/22 1/23 5/25 6/21 4/25 11/283 5/21 2 

} ! | { H 








(vii) INDEX NUMBERS GIVING COVPARISONS iN NOMINAL WAGE RATES— 
EUROPEAN ADULT MALE WORKERS IN TEN CLASSES OF OCCUPATION IN 
THE UNION, 1895 TO 1922. 


(Unton AVERAGE= 1000.) 





























- Oats z L eres a All 

Year. 1, gE: ot TV. Ad Va gl cals | VII. | vil. | + a | %: lone 
1895.... | 1274] 1151 | 1051 | 948/ 866/ — |, 832] 900] 585| 827| 1000 
1900.... 1268 1125 1056 | 1006 879 — 844 893 | 619 832 1000 
L900 Fe. 6 1260 1074 1023 | 1016 851 = 806 974 | 602 852 1000 
1910.... | 1244] 1091 | 1020/ 1017/ 862| 851] 873| 1052| 648| 851] 1000 
1914.... | 1185 | 1080 | 1028 | 1020) :868/ 916] 880| 1043; 649| 862| 1000 
1915.... | 1165| 1059) 1007} 998] 892/ 907) 904] 1074/ 626} 858} 1000 
1916.... | 1149| 1093] 970| 974] 891 | 922] 913] 1079| 623] 861} 1000 
1917.... | 1215| 1066| 1003} 972| 875} 913| 944| 1027/ 618] 826] 1000 
1918.... | 1190] 1088} 1065 | 969} 857] 907| 908| 1031/ 593] 821} 1000 
1919..,. 1149 1050 1021 ; 983 861 951 867 1079 | 608 874 1000 
1920.... | 1103] 1038| 1014 | 1093] 872] 986] 889] 1055 | 730{| 906] 1000 
1921.... | 1265 | 1124] 1042 | 1072] 861; 844] 946| 951 | 735] 873] 1000 














1922.... 1034 | 950 1028 1166 899 942 L051 1062 794 942 1000 


* Estimated value of board and lodging, and in some cases board only, included from year 1920. 
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5. Standard or Average Wages, 1922.—The following table gives particulars of standard 
or average wages paid to European adult male workers in certain classes of occupation in 
the Union as at the 3lst December, 1922 :— 


STANDARD OR AVERAGE WAGE RATES—EUROPEAN ADULT MALE WORKERS 
IN CERTAIN INDUSTRIAL AREAS IN THE UNION, 31st DECEMBER, 1922. 


({n Group I.—Mining—the rates given are those which ruled at the lst October, 1922.) 


Grove I.—MInina. 


(Average pay per shift, including allowances.) 
































| Gold Coal Diamond Gold Goal Diamond 
Mining Minin Mining Mining Minin Mining 
Occupation. (Wit- igeahe (Kim- Occupation, (Wit- grey (Kim- 
waters- vaal) ber- waters- vaal) ber- 
rand) ley). | rand) : ley). 
La l 
ls. ae do ira. “d, NU SIN ORC Gaae Sem ae SS 
Amalgamators*...... | 20 8 | — —' || Miners—Shaft Sink- | 
Banksmen*......... 15 6 1/16 3 | 18 6 ing— | 
Engine-drivers— Contracn. aes «roe eG! —_— —_ 
Winding (electric)*. 22) 2, 24 0 22 6 || Day’s Pay.. Det 22 0 — 
Winding (electric). . a | — 20 0 Miners—Reclaiming— 
Winding (other)*... | 2111 | 24 11 Contract........++ fas eet wees ke 
Winches (electric). . 1556 noi ae ee 5 DaViSeEAV sew cenc cel oUN LE — _ 
Winches (other).... ieee — —- | Miners—Various— 
AD GeUse cera sc gcse «6 20 9 22 1 | 22 6 Contractiieiescec. 28 4 — a 
thers risus cs. cs ces 22 10 22" Ger — MO MDA S) Pao... se 210° 0" | os — 
Miners—Machine Miners, Coal....... -—~ | AAEM te — 
Stoping— | Miners, Diamond... — — PAD 
Contract LBs Abinto 30 4 -~ — Onsetters and Skip- | 
DNysO PAY 5... ... - | PAS Hi aes SW, MCD wa on eR ote 1G Gey Leo — 
Miners —Hand Stop- Pipemen and Plate- 
ing— | 1A GOES: oats Patios os 20 5 Ate hl 20 0 
CDITACEE Coase & » it Se a ae PumpMen. dicaes + 20) $24 22. 0 | 20 O 
PAYS AY. owls oes | 19 10 — hae Shift Bosses........ hooey 33 11 35 10 
Miners—Machine De- | | Timbermen— 
veloping— | Shinitivas sues 20's O25, 1122 Lo etepee Ss 
WONUEACU ds. cicweees- | 99 10 —- |; — Stoping wes ae +2 = «12 20-538 22 0 
Days Pay.../..... oY $3 oe TramAMers.s ons sso 0s 17, 8 |15°6 — 
Miners — Hand De- 
veloping— | | 
Contracts. ..52.... 31 5 — } — |i 
DAVINS PAVcak ss ss | 21 10 —- | raat 
) 





* Surface hands; others underground. Working hours per week: 


underground occupations on 
Witwatersrand gold mines, 48$ bank to bank; others, 48, 


Group II.—ENGINEERING AND METAL WORKING. 












































| | | | 
Cape | Port East Ki | Pieter- D P Wit- Bloem- 
Occupation. Penin- | Bliza- ae ae maritz- bon Te- | waters- | fon- 
| sula,. beth. London. | berley. burg, ban toria.t rand.f tein.f 
| p.d. p.d. pa, | pa p.d, p.d, p.d. p.d. p.d, 
| 
Sear: ars Syed: 8. d ' Sed Bye. s. d. Som Oe Sie Cs 
Blacksmiths.... : | | 
Boilermakers... | | : | 
Brass Finishers | | ) | / 
Coppersmiths.. | | 
LEOLS. cans ses% 2 0e4 sie ee OPS) 8 | 20 O 22 0 220 "Ss 2O0e Oey ood 
Moulders....... / | | / | 
Patternmakers . | 
PETIETICTS.. 2 occe0 | | | 
Klectricians*... | | 
Working hours per week: * 44 and 48. + Municipal employ, 44; others, 48. 


12 
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STANDARD OR AVERAGE WAGE RATES—-EUROPEAN ADULT MALE WORKERS 
IN CERTAIN INDUSTRIAL AREAS IN THE UNION, 31st DECEMBER, 1922—contd. 








Grovr IIIJ.—BvuiLpinea. 





























3.4 
4 





f ] | 
Cape | Port | aw Pieter- , Q Wit- 
Occupation. | Penin- | Eliza- Neo | sen «| maritz- iat Hab waters- 
| sula.t | beth.t | “02 om erley."| pburg.t ‘ rand 
| pb, nee 4 Dh | p.h. p.h. p.h, p.h. p.h. 
8.7 Kh de Be. | 8.280. eso tL, s. G.|- 8, Gb 8.) Gee 
Bricklayers...... 219 2 9 2 9 2° 9 Zel ey Ta 3.4 8 4 
Carpenters...... 2 Mo amt eek 2 oi be enh Dae 210 ra eral | | 5 Se: 3.4 
MASONS as oc.s ss 2B 2 22D 2-59 2 2 2,10 oy a 3.4 3° 4 
Painters (includ- | 

ing Glaziers, 

Paperhangers, | }1 9 2 347°" B21 2 a oe 6 2).5. ce 8 2 

and Sign- | ) 

WIILGETS) ccs a 45 fo 
Plasterers....... 2:9 2-9 29 2 9 2 10 Se5L 3 4 Bend. 
Plumbers.. 7... 2.9 2. (Qaahk A249 2 9 2 10 3 1 3. iA 3 4 

| H if 
Working hours per week: * 48. + Municipal employ, 48. { Municipal employ, 44 and 48; others,44. 


Group IV.—PrintTinc, BOOKBINDING, ETC. 








f 
! 
































Cape | Port | | : | Pieter- | P Wit- 
Occupation. Penin- | Eliza- | ~228t | Kim- | inaritz- | Dur Te- | waters 
ala’ beth. | London. | berley. burg. ban. | toria panei 
| p.W Dw. | D.w. | Dp.w. p.w. p.w | p.w. p.w. 
| { } } | 
ls. @ ps. jos.) s ed. | feeds! ge dts, (de 
Bookbinders | 
and Rulers.. ) | ; 
Lithographers.. >| 182 0 /| 132 0 | 182 0 |.142 :8 |. 182) 0] 142 ° Sa) Tee eee 
Compositors.... J | 
Typesetting | 
Machine Opera- | | 
tors (day)..... 145 81145 8{| 145 8 | 156 6 | 146 $8.) 156 64) Teo \eioee 
Typesetting | 
Machine Opera- | 
tors (night)... | 159 9 159 91] 159 b 1920 tbo) 0 et 2 | 196 9]196 9 
Machinists..... ) | 
Stereotypers.... 132070 1 is2. 20 182 O°} 142° 8 | 182° 01} 142° 3S) 162°°6 3a 








Bloem- 
fontein. 


Working hours per week: Typesetting Machine Operators (night) 40 hours ; (day) 43 hours; Other 
occupations (night) 40 hours; (day) 46 hours. 


Grovur V.—GENERAL MANUFACTURING. 





| 








Cape | 
Occupation. Penin- 
| sula, 
p.w. 
8.) a: 
* Certain occu- 
pations in in- 
dustries given 
below (com- 
bined average 
Wage) ccc tiw ss 94 2 














wie. | Hast Kim- 
beth, | London.) berley. 
p.w. | p.w. p.W. 

s. d. s.. d. s. d. 
93 2; 95 4, 106 11 











116 1 








131 10 








130 9 





134 10 


fis 


* Baking, boot and shoe making, brewing, coach and. wagon building, furniture manufacturing 
leather working, tailoring, and woodworking. 
.. Working hours per week: Generally 44 to 50. 


‘ } 
ee 
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STANDARD OR AVERAGE WAGE RATES—EUROPEAN ADULT MALE WORKERS 
IN CERTAIN INDUSTRIAL AREAS IN THE UNION, 31st DECEMBER, 1922—contd. 


Group VI.—TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATION. 
(a) RaILways AND Hanrzours. 











| | i 7 
Osoupation. Cias, 1st Year. | 2nd Year. | 3rd Year. | 4th Year. | 5th Year. 
































p.d. p.d. ofa 00 p.d. p.d. 
sould: S0.d, Baga. yy aa are de 
Railways (Running Staff)*— | 
TEV Goce ee AIS: OCT LACIE Special. 19 9 — | a = aes 
PU ales ycifis ing torte ies I 19ict ae ee antl = 
MME S Tal ctels s vie 'ele's sie! late doles II 16 10 rife alae oy “— -— — 
Ree ie he coats sate Iii yo) pls; ak Gand — — — 
Passed Fireman (if passed for | 
position of driver)........ —_ 13 10 — | _— — _— 
PUITGHI RTRs elas aie dace etm I pig beg! AS One oo —- — 
A...) Sc Gh.oGor eereecinr oe II 9 9 10: 3, | 10 9 — — 
PP RTCOee enters. <.d.ca'e «2 stelere.6 Special 15 7 _- _ — — 
aR eee et ee oe I 13 10 157 t = Oe ee 
en ose sa +, sie t aime. © If 12 6 Len O a — — 
MPa cise, a televece, 616. III 10 9 ae ae: 12 0 --- —_ 
Ticket Examiner........... Special 1661 — —- — a 
- i ae ee I Tht 15 7 = = — 
» ee ae II 12 0 12 6 130 13 10 — 
bs MS eS ace oisie ie III 10 3 10 9 | _ — — 
Railways and Harbours (Other)t—| | | : 
NECK EE See eliicis cic sie.s ces o's oe 06 I | By 1, usi al 4 14. 5 Loe — 
Bciae c daicitie sie ss 8 II 10 9 Eto 4 4) 120 | away Mo! _ 
Driver (OCTET Ris eniceGOn oor Special tbo? 1Ge la — — oss 
5, eho. 54-8 Pee 8) OC LatOe 845 Sah 1s = 
Riatersbertars bisiete © II i 10 9 Lie 5 92: 0 12 6 — 
Driver (Stationary Gi mae I el oweL foie ee Peele 16 10 17 8 
a pe at II 12 0 1277641) 13, 0 13.39 —— 
ELE 9 9 LO on) }eeLO.. 9 — --- 
Driver (Steam trolley and | 
traction engine).......... I badd 5 pt a See See Cag | 16 10 
Driver (Steam trolley and | 
traction engine).......... II (ee tae O ya he 13 10 14 5 
Fireman (Stationary engine). I | 9 9 LOmesar ieee £0" 9 Lip 7, — 
Shunter (Leading, in charge of 
BStEPEtiC MeCN tele ei estes es! a0 —- 12 6 Tom Ome plos LO 14 5 — 
MOTIUITLUGE Seiictis avs s obs cic clee.slee I 12 6 13 0 | — -— —_ 
A aad eve eee els II | 9 9 LOPoom eee LOR 9 ll 4 12 0 
Con a Special 15 7 tio 18 6 | Bgporing to classification of 
' cabin, 
1 ake ae av ayT TAS Ge LIB ek) 2 — — = 
= ee II 13 0 1310}. — | — — 
25 eee Til | 10 9 11 4 12 0 LZaG —_ 





* Plus local allowance in areas where payable, bonus time allowance for punctual running, and 
allowance for “‘ booking on and off.’’ 
+ Plus local allowance in areas where payable. 


(b) TRAMWAYS. 
































Cape Port Bast Ki Pieter- D P Johan- | Bloem- 
Occupation. Penin- | Eliza- ae im- | maritz- be Pea ie. nes fon- 
| sula. Dette! London.} berley. | burg. | ban.t toria. purg tein.* 
Lode Ga FW SR GS SSE a ae 
| | 
Baie , disimicsi Oh tad dines? daiies drtesi dbs depos © di. 
Conductors and 
Motormen— | 
Ist Year...... 1 4} 44; 1 6 1 9 We St 2 ak RA ae eee 
to.-\}> ito to to to to 
i Lh) beet, STS TALS 1 104 AW pedi Tes 
2nd Year..... 1 62; 1 6% 1114 ies 76 2 5% 2 42 9 
oO 
| ake 10 
3rd Year..... 1 8t/ 1 8 1 10% |) | 18 4 2 43 | 1 i 
O 
| 2 0 | 2. 0 
4th Year..... 110% | 1 103 | |. 2 0% 2.0 By OE ie Sieh 
19 1 to 
2.2 
Bon Year... &- — — 2 62 ibe 3 
6th Year..... pea Sa 2 8s” 
Working hours | 
per week..... 48 48 56 56 48 48 48 48 48 











* Motormen only. Conductors: 9d. p.h., rising by 1d. every six months to 1s. 5d. p.h. 
+ After sixteen months’ service. 
+ Special rate 20s. p.d. 
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STANDARD OR AVERAGE WAGE RATES—EUROPEAN ADULT MALE WORKERS 
IN CERTAIN INDUSTRIAL AREAS IN THE ONION, 31st DECEMBER, 1922—contd 


Group VIJ.—TrRapima. 

















Cape | Port | wast | Kim- | Pleter-| pur- | pree | Wit | pioem- 
Occupation. ee ee ‘London. | berley. | svbiiad | ban. | toria. pbeiis fontein. 
p.w. | Dw. | pw. [pew | pw. | pw. | p.w p.w. p.w 











fe wes he s;. id. BS. a? gs. d. gd. gs. id. fi a i ets §.. ids 





Shop assistants 
or salesmen in 

classes of occu- 
pation given 

pelow*....i:.. | 126 0] 115 & | 111 10| 182 1) 128 10] 184 3] 140 87) 166 10) 12475 














Group VIIT.—CLERIcAL. 






































| | 
So. | Sed, 5. oo | s, da S. 71d: s. d het By gs Beingthe 
Cooks, Barmen, 
and Hotel | 
Porterst..... 102 a 88 8] 84 5 92 38 92 9) 102 9 /1°120° 07 110 57) 106m 
ae | ied 4d 








| | | 


, } 
Badal eel Ue ead, oie a. | 8. | s. d. les. dpa 














d. 
Sanitary Inspec- 

LOTS) tae ese 126 5/| 166 7 /}:180 9 | 170 5 ) 124 0) 176. 2 | 192 “ODS 20Saeiaeene 
MAPTICTS. 54. 0s e's 1 86> 0 70 O 62 6 92 4/101 2; 112 10 | 106 Oj} 109 11 80 0 
Hairdressers.... 99 2 93 8 84 6 86. 6] 117 11 | 161 10 | 119°] 141 1 
Firemen (ire 

Brigades)§. .. 85 4 94 0O 82 3 | 90 8 88 0 99% '9)| LILOVStTZoaee 97 ¢ 

| | 

















* Boots and shoes, butchery, chemists, drapery, furniture, grocery, hardware, and men’s outfitting 
(combined average, including commission on sales). 

t+ Government, municipal, trading establishments, and miscellaneous (combined average, including 
allowances, if any). 

Working heurs per week in Government (administrative and clerical), municipal, and certain other 
clerical occupations : 39. 
t Average wage includes estimated cost of board and lodging. § And quarters. 


6. Average Wages in Manufacturing industry (Additional)—In many branches of 
manufacturing industry in the Union the proportion of Europeans to coloured and native 
persons employed is inconsiderable, and the wages of that proportion of workers are probably 
less standardized than the general run of wages in any other of the occupational groups. 
In order, however, that the wage investigations should cover as wide a field as possible, 
wage statistics of European workers in most of the manufacturing industries in the country 
in or near the largest centres were called for at the 1921 and 1922 collections, and a series 
of averages prepared for each centre. These wage averages have not been included with 
those in the manufacturing group utilized for the purpose of weighted average wage 
eomputations. The figures for the later year are given in the following table :— 
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GENERAL MANUFACTURING (ADDITIONAL OCCUPATIONS*)—STANDARD OR 
AVERAGE WAGES RATES—EUROPEAN ADULT MALE WORKERS IN CERTAIN 
INDUSTRIAL AREAS IN THE UNION, 3ist DECEMBER, 1922. 

















Cape Port E : Pieter- | Wit- 
Baa eee Hoa ast Kim- : Dur- Pre- ._ | Bloem- 
Occupation. gh ree London. | berley. penned ban. toria. Larne fontein. 
p.W. p.w. p.w. p.w. | D.W. p.w. p.w. p.w. p.w. 
| t t 
{ 
8.55 Gs 8s. d. Beds 8. d. oa F gO. Bed. Pos, ar | 





i 
General Manu- | 
facturing*.... 102 3 Sumo 85 0} 102 iL | 





$10 35) 121 eb pas 8 | 128 6 | 108 2 





* Combined average wage for following industries: Aerated water, brickmaking, cardboard-box 
making, cement manufacturing, candle-making, explosives, clothing, fish-canning, grain-milling, jam- 
making, match manufacturing, soap-making, sweet-making and tobacco-manufacturing establishments 
and laundries. 





7. Average Wages of Artisans in Municipal and Railway Employ.—The following tables 
give particulars of (i) average wages paid to European artisans in the employ of the larger 
municipalities, and (ii) standard rates paid to artisans in the service of the Railway 
Administration ag at the 3lst December, 1922 :— 


(i) AVERAGE WAGE RATES—EUROPEAN ARTISANS IN THE EMPLOY OF THE LARGER 
MUNICIPALITIES, 31st DrcremBer, 1922. 



































| 
| Por ' Pieter- | Johan- | Bloem- 
4 ‘ Cape a East | Kim- : Dur- Pre- ‘ “lag 
Occupation. | Town, Bert |London. berley. ceo ban. toria | pure ind 
. | F 
p.w. p.w. | p.w. | p.w. p.w. p.w. p.w. D.w. p.w. 
sd: ~ elk I | Siu ae Beertt. fesse Oe So a: Sad, Sra td: sau 
Carpenters..... 133 6 | 136 0; 121 0}; 128 O/| 127 7} 135 8) 152 9] 144 4] 143 0 
MISSONS+ <5. o's 06 « 186 10 | 140 0O | LA SeROR| len 0) — 1352058), 1383; 450749) 0. 143540 
Painters. <5... : 99 10 — 99 11 2 Oa Lele Sol PASTS i a6 ess) E44 — 
Plumbers...... 133 2 —- Looe, O. — 1247S 135 SB) 146 So 146 66°) 11279 
Blacksmiths.... 138 » Or — 132 0 | 145 1 108 0; 132 0} 150 11; 143 4; 144 O 
MEGUCIS est sisckes.« Loomer ao. UO SOMO Leb Oue eee Oeteo lO 1 140 10.) 142° 3.) 145 30 
Bleetricians..-. | 188 0 | — | 182 0 sage? oi ig2 80%) 464.6 | 140 11 | 149 8 
} 








(ii) SranpaRp RatEs or WacES—ARTISANS IN Emptoy oF RatLway 
ADMINISTRATION, 3lst DEcEMBER, 1922. 

















Railway District. 
Occupation. Cori y ery Lie) 
th II. III, | IV. Vv 
edel we iat pads Die gee) pe. p.d. 
a ae 8. a. | 8. d. Bal dete: ata 8. re 
Artisans in Railway Employ*........... 20 0 | ZAR 21° 9 22 4 236 





* Blacksmiths, boilermakers, brassfinishers, bricklayers, cabinetmakers, carpenters, coachbuilders, 
coppersimiths, electricians, farriers, fitters, French-polishers, harnessmakers, wood machinists, masons, 
iron and brass moulders, painters, patternmakers, plasterers, plumbers, printers, sawyers, sheet-iron 
workers, shipwrights, tinsmiths, trimmers, turners and machinists, and wheelwrights, 

NotTE.—The Cape Peninsila, Port Elizabeth, East London, Pietermaritzburg, and Durban are in 
District I; Kimberley is in District lit; Bloemfontein is in District IV; and Pretoria and the 
Witwatersrand are in District V 


8. Comparison between Wages in South Africa and in Other Countries.—An attempt 
is made here to institute a definite comparison between wages paid in South Africa and 
those paid in the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. For this purpose 
the building trade has been chosen for the following reasons :—(i) The average wages paid 
in this trade in South Africa approximate very closely to the general average of all trades 
and apparently are almost equally typical of the average in other countries ; and (ii) better 
and more directly comparable statistics are available for this trade than for others. 
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The arithmetical average of the wages paid to bricklayers, masons, carpenters and 
joiners, plumbers, plasterers and painters in the principal towns has been computed. 
Labourers have been omitted in all cases, on account of the difficulty of comparing South 
African native labour with the European labour of other countries. For the Union the 
average of the nine principal towns has been taken, for the United Kingdom the average 
wages published from time to time in the Ministry of Labour Gazette, for Australia the 
average for Sydney and Melbourne, for Canada the average of twenty-seven cities, and 
for New Zealand the average of the four principal industrial districts. . 

The results are as follows :— 


(i) WEEKLY WAGE RATES—MALE ADULT EUROPEAN WORKERS IN THE 
BUILDING INDUSTRY IN SOUTH AFRICA AND OTHER aad 1910 


























TO 1922. 

1910. 1914s} " Dees 4 “Deck | Dec., Dec., 

Country. | (Average.) | (Average.); 1919. | 1920. | 1921. 1922. 

Phin s. d s. d s. d s. d s. d 

Bonth Airichss see eee ve 97 0O 100 7 138 4 164 9 156 4 135 3 
Australiace.cacscneemacne re oe 64 2 70 5 91 11 06 8 107 KY, 105 2 
Oansdas tc. ane. oon eee tS ECBRek 98 8.) 1389 11* 168 4* 159 O* 152 oe 

New Zealand t:2¢-esn ee ose ets 63 10 66 8 79 5 84 98 9 104 

United Kingdom: .cc...e eee. “= 89 5 80 9 100 10 86 10§ ch 10 





* September. + June. +t Average for the whole year in each case. § February, 1922. 


Comparative figures of price indexes of food, fuel, light and rent have been calculated 
for the different countries, and will be found in Chapter VIII. Utilizing these two sets of 
figures in combination, the following table of international comparisons is given, showing 
the real value of the wages paid as opposed to the nominal wages detailed in the above 
table (South Africa in 1910 = 1000). 

It should, however, be noted that the figures of price variations have been calculated 
for December in the years 1919 to 1922 and have been applied to the wage figures given 
in the above table, which in some cases are for different dates (as shown). 


(ii) INDEXES OF REAL WAGE RATES—IN BUILDING INDUSTRY IN SOUTH AFRICA 
AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 1910 TO 1922. 


(South Africa in 1910 = 1000.) 





























| 1910. 1914. Dec., Dec., | Dec., Dec., 
Country. | (Average.) | (Average.}; 1919. 1920. 1921 1922 

| | . 

at ee 

BowthrAirleay oss specs seren: | 009 962 | 937 1011 1195 1067 
AUBITANIA c5k e's occ Pe oo ee he 951 891 827 828 959 956 
BTIAGA Ni wis aes \s lalate Sie eee he eee | Mee TOSS 1030 1130 1270 1235 
Mow WZealandecssceev et sha ee 4 982 | 909 | 799 747 938 1066 
nied Kingdoms: »..c see ves | — | 702i} 707 | 728 821 736 


It must be emphasized that no account has been taken of the prices of commodities 
and services other than food, fuel, light and rent, which in the Union have exceeded the 
increases above indicated, and which, in so far as they have been similarly affected in other 
countries, would, if taken into account, tend to reduce the figures in table (ii) as far as 
post-war years are concerned. 


9. Overtime.—Rates of payment for time worked in excess of ordinary working hours 
exist in respect of skilled crafts, tramway occupations and other employment in the Union. 
These rates are in most cases based upon standard rates of wages and usually comprise 
‘* time and a quarter,” “‘ time and a half,” or “‘ double time ” applicable to weekday, Sunday, 
and public holiday overtime with greatly varying incidence. In some cases, for example, 
‘\ time and a half” is payable for weekday overtime worked, in others for Sunday time, and 
in yet others for time worked on public holidays. The overtime rate in certain instances 
increases for work performed after midnight. In certain classes of occupation overtime 
rates apply after the normal hours have been worked on any,opne day; in others only after 
she normal weekly hours have been worked. 
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10. Average Wages of European Female Workers.—The subjoined tables gives particulars 
of average weekly wages paid to European female emplovees in the Union during a series 
of years :— hi os het Samay 9 


fC a] RS a A Oe 





AVERAGE. WEEKLY WAGE RATES—(UNWEIGHTED) EUROPEAN ADULT FEMALE 
WORKERS IN WINE TOWNS FOR ALL CLASSES OF OCCUPATION, 1910 




































































TO 1922. 
(a) ALL OccuPaATIONs. 
| | % | 
H } | 
Cape Port E t Ki Pieter- | Wit- \ Bl ~ 
Year. | Penin- | Eliza- - im- | maritz- | Durban. | Pretoria. | waters- | - O°8) 
pals. Beth London. | berley. | pure. : rand, | Jontein 
are p.w p.w p.w p.w. THE Eh DW MDs Bilstd Dae dies iW 
| li oma B s.. d. Sage Os Se Gaia po Be. ssc Batts eta gs." di 
el 
1910.. 30 4 28 6 28 4 S0n oO Sle 32 11 38 6 38 9 34 8 
1914.. 33 4 3052 30 7 38 6 SounOn bh otek o 42 1 Ase 36.42 
1915.. 34 11 31 9 81 2 38 11 Sonne 36 4 45 9 AGie 388 6 
1916.. 37-38 38 Z 34 1 4 O 3a O 39 7 47 4 48 3 38 11 
191%). (gag! 34 0 S453 “4 ND 38 4 | 40 2 48 11 49 0 39 1 
1918.. 41 7 38 0 36 11 44 9 41. 9 | 43.5 53 O 56. 7 43 3 
1919.. 44 11 44 2 43. 2, CN Ns 43 4 52 9 54 3 62 1 51 2 
1920.. ft aaa 5b 2 bb 5 OUnel 60 4 | 68 8 75 4 OmeO 67 2 
1921.. 58 1 bs 0 52 11 56 3 5973 63 4 68 9 (ee. | 6210 3 
1922.. stay AY 49 3 Bilge 56 6 | 575 62 3 67 6 70 8 | 60 6 
(2) Eacu SEPARATE CLASS OF OCCUPATION. 
= + SE. <a. Dares = OF VERS Sy USS ET RT 5 ee = | 
| Domestic.* 
| arts Manu- Transporta- : . 
Year. | Printing. facturing. ton: Trading. | Clerical. | Saba ee 
| 
p.w. | p.w. p.w. | p.w. p.w. p.w. 
| 
Buea cs.“ gi; ad Sard | a. mish, Sap Gd. gs. 4d 
if ie rca 21 11 Poesy Pegg Gy, Pel" gery 43° 3 27 8 
DOU A eree the aroke 0s 24 4 QO 7 | 47 <8 39 6 ATR Se ey 29° 
HD Feveye oistlors te) shares’ 24. \5 i 0s] 48 10 41 6 48 8 | 29 6 
PEDO ct avetsys sjene ss 2b: 11 | 3 1 50 9 44 8 51 O | ai 
UT eth eral 'stoix 5 29 O Sth es asert 46 11 53° 9 | 32 2 
POLSE Shiels she os 2 3 5 38 11 52°"6 5 a) 59 10 32 «38 
OH Oe NTS..Sepchss 3 5 46 6 64.1 ara a) G32a 7 32 10 
UPL ete eee 47 4 Dial 74 7 61 10 f! 8 66 3 
(Mpls 5 ee oe Agee 4 54° 5 OY ural 59 11 (ral 65 4 
TEER. AN i eae 41 4 | b2a 2 (aati 56 10 Las | 60 3 


\ { { 








* Includes estimated value of board and lodging, and in some cases board only, from year 1920. 


(c) CERTAIN INDUSTRIAL AREAS, 3lst DecuMBER, 1922. 














{ 
‘ Cape | Port | : Pieter | Wit- | Bloem- 
Industrial ‘ ; East Kim- : Dur- Pre- 
Penin- | Eliza- maritz- | ; waters- fon- 
Group. sula. beth. | London.| beriey. pure. | ban toria. hand tein 
| pD.wW p.w p.w | p.w p.w | p.w p.w. p.W p.w 
sad: s. d Saunt. sid: Saad s. wale ee ate be ne. Tl 
IEPINGING. o56 356s 38 3 35 «Ob PAS) Se als) Bi 31 9 45 10 eye ab 54 10 46 9 
Manufacturing... 47 11 38 11 Ase 2, 57 0 59 6 538 0 52° 3 Bie Vy 58 10 
Transportation. . 66 1 66 1 60 del Toe 66 1 66 1; 83 4; 83 4] 76 5 
WraGin? .. 2 5..43 <,+ (ae 45 0 44 5 52 4 b7 5 59 5 | ‘Gla 69 8 55 2 
Clerical.:......: 66 4 62 6 64 6 (iy) 65 6 74, 1 81 0 86 0 (io te! 
Domestic (Hotels 
and Cafés)*... 54 6 47 10 62 3 53 0 64 3 ibe  Soleeo2 ne (al By 51 11 
{ 





* Includes estimated value of board and lodging, and in some cases board only. 


11. Hours of Labour ef European Employees—The hours of labour worked by | 
Europeans in the various occupations and branches of industry in the Union have of recent 
years tended toward greater uniformity. In the gold and coal mining industries of the 
Witwatersrand the 48-hour week is the rule, except that for underground occupations on 
the gold mines the hours are 483 bank to bank. The normal working hours in diamond 
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mining occupations at Kimberley are 48. On the railways the principle of the 48-hour 
week as applicable to employment other than that of a clerical nature obtains with 
modifications. In the engineering trades the working week consists generally of 48 hours, 
but in a few instances a 44-hour week obtains. In building occupations the weekly hours 
are 44. In the printing industry the weekly hours for journeymen consist of 46 hours for 
day workers (except typesetting machine operators, who work 43 hours) and 40 hours for 
night workers. The hours of labour in manufacturing industry vary considerably. Except 
in the case of furniture workers and craftsmen in other woodworking trades, whose hours 
have approximated to those worked in the building industry, the general average length 
of the working week has been somewhat greater than that obtaining in the skilled trades. 
Under the Union Factories Act, 1918, the maximum number of hours which, with certain 
exceptions, may be performed weekly by persons over sixteen years of age is 50. The 
International Labour Conference at Washington recommended a 48-hour week; and 
except in relatively few instances the terms of that recommendation already apply to 
industrial conditions in South Africa. On the tramway systems of the Union a 48-hour 
week was at the end of the year 1922, worked by conductors and motormen in seven of 
the principal towns. In two other towns the weekly hours were 56. Artisans in the 
employ of the largest municipalities work either a 44 or a 48-hour week. In executive 
postal employ weekly hours range from 42 to 48. A working week of from 42 to 48 hours 
is now the rule for shop assistants. A large number of employees in retail stores work 44, 
443, or 45 hours per week. Shop hours ordinances in the several Provinces of the Union 
prescribe a general maximum working week. In clerical occupations a working week of 
39 hours is observed in the Public Service, on the Railways, and in the principal municipalities. 
In other branches of clerical employment the working hours vary widely, though a large 
number of clerical employees observe a 39-hour working week. Other weekly hours worked 
range from 40 to 52, a working week of 44 or 444 hours reflecting the position in the case 
of a considerable number of employees. Clerical employees in trading and similar establish- 
ments generally work the same hours as others employed in such establishments. In many 
occupations of a miscellaneous nature the hours worked are so varied as to render it 
mpracticable to determine even an approximate average working week. 


12. Awards by Wages Boards.—Awards have been made in various localities under tho 
Regulation of Wages, Apprentices and Improvers Act, 1918. The responsible Minister may 
appoint wages boards for trades and occupations scheduled in the Act. Boards are 
composed of equal numbers of employers’ and employees’ representatives, chosen in 
consultation with their organizations and presided over by an independent chairman, 
generally the local magistrate. They are empowered to fix minimum rates of wages for 
women and young persons in certain trades and occupations set forth in a schedule to the 
Act, as well as to determine the rates of wages of apprentices and the proportion of 
apprentices to journeymen in any cases not provided for by the Apprenticeship Act of 1922, 
and the schedule to the latter Act. Inspectors of labour are, for their districts, inspectors 
under the Wages Act. They report on applications for wages boards and make recom- 
mendations. If a board is established it is the duty of the inspector to see that its findings 
are given effect to, and to investigate complaints. For these purposes certain powers are 
provided in the Act. Twenty-six wages boards existed during the year 1922, one ef them 
being an additional board appointed during that year. 


§ 4. Wages and Hours of Labour (Non-European Workers). 


1. General.—The ratio of coloured to European labour varies largely in different 
industries and fields of employment in the Union, but in occupations as a whole the non- 
European element preponderates to a considerable extent. In the gold mining industry 
of the Witwatersrand, for example, there were in December, 1922, approximately 176,000 
native workers to 17,000 Europeans. In coal mining and in manufacturing industry the 
coloured and native elements in employment are very much greater than the European. 
The bulk of general labouring work in agricultural and pastoral operations is non-European ; 
while in municipal employ at the principal industrial centres approximately five coloured 
and native persons are employed to every two Europeans. These and similar circumstances 
in relation to employment and its distribution in the Union must be remembered when 
wage statistics are examined. The average rate of wages of coloured persons, other than 
native labourers, employed on the Witwatersrand gold mines in certain defined occupations 
underground is approximately one-fifth of the amount earned by Europeans. The average 
earnings per shift of all native labourers, surface and underground, in December, 1922, 
were 2s. 3d, plus food. Except in the case of diamond mines in the Transvaal and mines 
in the Cape, where housing only is provided, it is general for mining companies to provide 
the'r coloured employees with free quarters and food. This in respect of the Witwatersrand 
gold mines is estimated to have cost in June, 1921, approximately ls. 2d. per native per 
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shift. The average earnings of surface and underground native labourers in the diamond 
mining industry at Kimberley, as at the 3lst December, 1921, were 24s. 3d. per week. 

The ordinary Indian labourers on the Natal sugar estates are paid at the rate of 
£2. 2s, 6d. per month, with rations, quarters, and medical attendance. Indian machine- 
hands and others engaged on special work in the factories earn from £3 to £6 per month, 
and are also allowed rations. Such employees following surface occupations on the coal 
mines of Natal draw £2 per month with rations, while those employed on special work 
underground receive from £4 to £8 per month, exclusive of overtime. Indians employed 
on farms earn about the same as labourers on the sugar estates. 

In skilled crafts, as, for example, the engineering, building, and printing trades, many 
coloured workers in such centres as the Cape Peninsula, Port Elizabeth, and Durban, though 
relatively few in number to the total of European artisans, have attained a degree of skill 
which enables them to command wages very little below the standard rates ruling for 
European workers, although figures reflecting accurate averages cannot be given. In the 
Cape Peninsula a number of coloured craftsmen in the printing trade receive the same 
rates of wages as their European fellow-workers. In the manufacturing industries varying 
degrees of skill have been reached by coloured employees. Considerable skill in furniture- 
making has been attained by coloured workers at Cape Town and Durban. Tailoring 
occupations in the Cape Peninsula followed by Malays and other coloured workers are, 
comparatively speaking, reasonably well paid. In occupations connected with retail trading 
coloured employees in some centres perform semi-skilled occupations as packers and 
storemen. In the inland Provinces the occupations of non-European workers are almost 
exclusively of an unskilled kind. ~ 


2. Average Rates of Wages of Non-European Workers.—Statistics of average wages of 
non-European workers, in association with figures reflecting broadly the extent of non- 
European as compared with European employment, are essential to a proper examination 
of the wage question in the Union. Wage averages of non-European workers employed 
in different groups of occupation were collected for the first time in 1921, and certain data 
derived from the information thus gathered have been published. Statistics for the year 
1922 have since been obtained, and comparative figures for the two years mentioned are 
given elsewhere in this chapter. It has not been found of advantage to distinguish 
between coloured and native workers according to race, but to secure wage particulars 
identifiable with the various classes of occupation followed by non-European persons. 
A common weekly basis has been adopted in preparing the figures for publication, and the 
estimated value of food and lodging where given has been included. The statistics are 
based upon average wage rates obtained from a large number of employers, as coloured 
and native workers are almost entirely unorganized in the industrial sense. It was found 
impracticable to obtain wage statistics of coloured and native workers for previous years. 

The wages of non-European females vary so widely that the computation of anything 
in the nature of reliable averages is impracticable. In the coastal Provinces coloured females 
follow certain occupations connected with printing and with manufacturing industry, and 
are also in domestic and hotel employ. In the inland Provinces female labour, largely 
confined to aboriginal native females, does not occur to any appreciable extent except in 
domestic service. . 

The subjoined table gives particulars of average weekly rates of wage paid to coloured 
and native male unskilled workers in certain industrial areas as at the 3lst December, 1922. 
It will be observed from the figures that the highest averages are in respect of the Cape 
Peninsula, owing to the relatively higher level of skill and semi-skill reached by coloured 
workers in that area. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY RATES OF WAGE PAID TO COLOURED AND NATIVE MALE 
UNSKILLED WORKERS IN CERTAIN INDUSTRIAL AREAS IN THE UNION, 31st 
DECEMBER, 1922. 
































| 
Cape Port E Pieter- | Wit- 
: Penin- | Eliza- ast Kim- | maritz- | Dut | Pre- | waters. | Bloem- 
Description. sula. beth, |London.| berley. burg. ban. | toria. rand. | fontein. 
p.w. p.w. p.w. p.w. D.w. rw. Dw p.w. D.W. 
Unskilled Occu- 
pationecticot- | s. ds.}vs, a; | s. d..} sd. | e.idy | 8: dd. tis dts. a | 8. d. 
Engineering... | 31 10 26 10 21 6 22) .0 19 O 2 Dice ites Vv 20° 9. twee 
Building...... 29 4 Nia! 17 10 2Gn LL 15, -8 20 O 16 8 205 i. LG 
Printing:..;... 48 4 2b 1 23/570 24-5 ano: 240 25. 3 26 8 25 10 
Manufacturing. | 27 7 247 7 22 6 23-04 17 6 18 19 11 Zier 218 
Trading.. oo: We erik 26° 0 21°5 2253 14 6 16 10 207) 2 24 10 19 56 
Municipal 
Service..... 3S ae 26 6 24 0 20 O 14°50 15 11 18 9 18 9 | 16 4 
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3. Hours of Labour of Non-European Employees.—The hours of labour worked by 
coloured persons and natives in the Union approximate to those worked by Europeans in 
many fields of employment. Native labourers on the Transvaal gold and coal mines work 
48 hours per week underground and 474 hours per week on the surface. In diamond 
mining employment at Kimberley the working hours of natives are 48 and 56 per week, 
according to occupation. Non-European workers in the engineering and building trades, 
whether skilled artisans or semi-skilled workers in the coastal Provinces or labourers in 
the inland Provinces, work the same hours as Europeans. In printing occupations various 
hours are worked ; in the Cape Peninsula, however, those hours accord with the standard 
hours fixed for white journeymen. A variety of hours, ranging from 44 to 60, is worked 
by coloured and native workers in manufacturing industry and trading. In municipal 
employ the hours are to a large extent the same as those of European employees, though 
certain variations exists 


§ 5.8industrial Organization. 


“LS 1. Development of Trade Unionism in South Africa.—Until comparatively recent years 
fade unionism did not figure prominently in South African life and conditions. The 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners (now known as the Amalgamated Society 
of Woodworkers) was established in South Africa in 1881, the Iron Moulders’ Society in 
1896, and the South African Typographical Union and the South African Engine Drivers’ 
and Firemen’s Association in 1898. For some years prior to the constitution of the Union, 
organized workers on the Rand were represented by the Witwatersrand Trades and Labour 
Council. In 1911 the Transvaal Federation of Trades was established, and this organization 
to a large extent assumed the functions of the Council, which eventually ceased to exist. 
Later still—subsequent to the serious industrial disturbances on the Witwatersrand in 
1913 and 1914—the Federation of Trades became the South African Industrial Federation. 
The Federation eventually occupied an important place in the workers’ organizations 
throughout the Union. In 1915 practical recognition was conceded to the Federation by 
the Transvaal Chamber of Mines. The first trade union congress in this country was held 
at Johannesburg in 1917. The tendency of later years was toward the creation of national 
organizations and the affiliation of various associations of workers with large labour 
combinations. Several federations of employees’ associations existed at the end of 1922, 
these being (in addition to the South African Industrial Federation) the Kimberley and 
District Trade and Labour Council; the Cape Federation of Labour, the South African 
Council of Organized Workers, and the Grand Council of State Service Organizations. 

The industrial disputes and disturbances which took place on the Witwatersrand early 
in the year 1922 entailed many important consequences for industrial organization in the 
Union. The Chamber of Mines withdrew its recognition of the South African Industrial 
Federation, and modified the conditions under which it would recognize individual trade 
unions in the mining industry. Under the revised policy of the Chamber, recognition was 
given to the South African Rockbreakers’ Association, which is a section of the S.A.LF. 
Industrial Union. It was generally realized that the trade union movement in South 
Africa had entered on a period of transition and reconstruction. 

The setting up of conciliation machinery, following upon an investigation of the affairs 
of the mining industry by the Mining Industry Board, marked an important stage in the 
history of South African ‘trade unionism, as did also the ‘provision made in the Industrial 
Conciliation Bill. introduced into Parliament in 1923, for the statutory registration of trade 
unions 

2. Trade Unions and other Associations of Employees.—Not until the provisions of the 
Statistics Act were applied, in the year 1919, was it possible to obtain anything approaching 
complete statistics of employees’ associations in the Union. Statistics of trade unions and 
other associations of employees are now secured annually under the Act. 

The following tables give (i) membership of trade unions and other associations of 
employees for a series of years, and (ii) the distribution of associations of employees and 
their membership, according to industrial groups, as at the 3lst December, 1922 :— 


(i) MEMBERSHIP OF TRADE UNIONS AND OTHER ASSOCIATIONS 
OF EMPLOYEES IN THE UNION, 1900 TO 1922. 


| 














Year. Membership. tt.» | Year. Membership. Year. Membership. 
Number. | Number. . Number. 
W900 Ss 2.85 3,836 Hf AOLG 2a kas 10,538 1910 0. ce 113,797 
WDOG sR 6,343 NW KLDLGE? oes. 15,367 1920 3. a ees 135,140 
1910. .../. 9,178 1917, 39,152 1931). 5, 108,242 
VOLS. 68 11,941 


1918 £4. 77,819 1988). 06,5 | 81,861 
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(ii) TRADE UNIONS AND OTHER ASSOCIATIONS OF EMPLOYEES IN VARIOUS 
CLASSES OF OCCUPATION IN THE UNION, NUMBER AND MEMBERSHIP, 
3ist DECEMBER, 1922. 


























Class of Occupation. Unions. Catt Class of Occupation. | Unions. ae ee 
| | | 
| | | 
| No No | No. No 
RUT rahe co <..3)'0) aveidue wiekenes® 8 9,444 Teaching Services......... fi 7,847 
Engineering and Metal | Municipal and Tramw ay| 
WV OD ITI Sia. Pel thee ata) ole | 8 8,255 BECvicese snes cloares oi 28 6,117 
are nig Gia s 6 's'sn oe | 9 6,948 | Trading and Clerical...... 12 7,358 
> Sag Bookbinding, | : nee Miscellaneous............- | 8 13,302 
Sigisie/eisl sree 0.0 2 « eekeee } fla 
Gencral Manufacturing... | 4 1,452 
State Services (excluding TOTA Tc ereecrcieresnet 97 81,861 
ESCM) ose weciecess se 9 L. 18,365 | <a Se 
| | | 
) | 





Notgr.—In a number of cases craftsmen and others are members of more than one Union. The 
extent of duplication cannot be given. 

Most skilled mechanics in the service of the Railway Administration are members ‘of craft Unions 
and not of railway Unions. Such membership is therefore not included in “‘ State Services ’’ above. 

In a few cases the 1921 membership has been taken, figures for 1922 not being available. 


3. Associations of Employers.—Statistics of associations of employers in the Union 
were taken for the first time in 1919, and are collected annually. The following table gives 
certain particulars of such associations as at the 3lst December, 1922 :— 


ASSOCIATIONS OF EMPLOYERS IN THE UNION, NUMBER AND MEMBERSHIP, 
3ist DECEMBER, 1922. 






















x qacayse ae prambee | % 
eee | oO ember- ma, oane fo) Member- 
Description. | Neadatae ship. Description. Associa- ship 
: | tions. | tions 
nde be eG | aeuth 
a | | 
Transvaal Chamber of | Manufacturers’ Associa- 
IDPNIICS seteialersic'e 6,0 s.< 000 6 | 68 TIONS Aerie ee dete ee 5 429 
Chambers of Commerce. . 78 | 3,906 Municipal Associations 4 222 
| | her, bs tre kote 717 4,404 
' i 
A | 
* Concerned with all classes of manufacture. 
Federated Associations. Membership. 
Associated Chambers of Commerce...........c-ccccecccsccsees 78 
South African Federated Chamber of Industries................ 7 
National Federation of Building Trades’ Employers in South Africa 16 
Federation of Master Printers of South Africa.................. 8 


. 


4, Co-operation and Consultation between Employers and Empleyees.—This factor in 
industrial relationships in the Union took concrete shape in the more frequent application 
of the machinery for conciliation provided by the Industrial Disputes Prevention Act (1909) 
of the Transvaal, and as a consequence. joint boards of reference were from time to time 
established in various industries. The wages board system, introduced in 1918 and made 
applicable to women and young persons, also facilitated the adjustment of economic | 
grievances by the method of discussion and negotiation. In the following year a conference 
of employers and employees was held at the suggestion of the Government, while the 
creation in 1920 of a national industrial council in the printing and newspaper industry 
of South Africa, representing both employers and employees, proved an important step in 
the history of industrial organization in the Union. With the reduction in wages, achieved 
or contemplated, in practically every industry during the year 1921, relationships between 
employers and employees became less satisfactory 
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After the grave industrial upheaval which occurred on the Witwatersrand in the year 
1922, a board with a representative membership was appointed by the Government to 
investigate the circumstances of the mining industry, with a view to its reorganization 
on the soundest possible basis. The board made a number of recommendations, which 
are set out in Chapter XVIII of this Year Book. One of these related to the establishment 
of conciliation machinery for the European employees of the gold and coal mines, members 
of the Transvaal Chamber of Mines, and of the Victoria Falls and Transvaal Power 
Company, Limited. This machinery came into force on the Ist October, 1922, on the 
understanding that similar provisions in the Transvaal Industrial Disputes Act of 1909 
should be regarded as inoperative in so far as the parties to the agreement were concerned, 
pending adjustment legislation, and provided for the appointment of standing conciliation 
boards, consisting of an equal number of representatives of employers and employees, and 
having a clearly defined code of procedure. The application of conciliation machinery to 
industrial and public utility undertakings and to trades and occupations in the Union 
(except Government employment and employment in agriculture) was contemplated in an 
Industrial Conciliation Bill, introduced into Parliament during the 1923 Session. The 
Bill was submitted to a Select Committee, but consideration was not complete at the close 
oi Parliamentary Session. 


5. industrial Disputes.—The constant rise in the cost of living during the later years 
of the War and subsequent to the establishment of peace caused an increasing amount of 
industrial unrest... In 1915 only two industrial disputes occurred. In 1916 the number had 
increased to ten; in 1917 and 1918 the totals were 22 and 23 respectively, although the 
latter series of disputes involved fewer men than the former; in 1919, the number of dis- 
putes rose to 47, and in 1920 to 66. A noteworthy feature of the unrest during 1919 was 
the number of disputes which involved native and coloured workers exclusively. As in 
the preceding year, the largest number of strikes occurred in the mining industry, followed 
by the building industry. The culmination in strikes of numbers of grievances on the 
mines was avoided by the existence of a system of Boards of Reference. The year 1920 
saw the principle of voluntary arbitration applied in the case of several important disputes, 
notably those affecting bank officials throughout the Union, employees of the Johannesburg 
Municipality, and building operatives on the Witwatersrand, and in other forms such as 
an advisory wages board for the municipal employees in Durban. In the year 1921 only 
25 industrial disputes took place, a considerable decrease on the preceding year. Approxi- 
mately 10,000 workers were afiected. Of these more than 50 per cent. were European 
miners on the Witwatersrand. In the early part of 1922 industrial disturbances far more 
serious than any similar occurrences in the history of the country took place on the 
Witwatersrand. On the 2nd January, European miners at the Transvaal collieries went 
on strike as a protest against a notified specific reduction of wages. A week later, 
approximately 22,000 European gold miners and other employees ceased work in 
consequence, among other issues, of an intimation by the Transvaal Chamber of Mines 
aiming at an alteration in the underground contract system of European mining employment ; 
a modification of the status quo agreement (i.e. an agreement which existed between the 
Chamber and the South African Industrial Federation involving the relative scope of 
employment of. European and coloured workers on the mines); and a rearrangement of 
underground work. Later points at issue were the notification by the Chamber of the 
termination of certain wage agreements, its withdrawal from the status quo agreement, 
and its refusal to agree to arbitration with regard to the proposed reduction of the wages 
of colliery workers. On the 14th January and following days a conference representative of 
employers and employed was held, but terminated without result. In the meantime large 
numbers of native mine labourers, thrown idle by the strike, were being repatriated to 
the districts to which they belonged. Objection was raised by the strikers to the 
performance of essential services on the mines, which at the outset had created no difficulty, 
and the mine officials carried on those services. An appeal by the Prime Minister to the 
men to return to work was rejected by the strike leaders. Preparations were made by 
the Chamber for the restarting of work on the mines in response to the Prime Minister’s 
appeal, and operations were resumed on a limited scale. The strikers picketed the mines. 
Violence increased in Johannesburg and along the Reef. Special constables were enrolled 
to assist the police, and gatherings of bodies of persons were declared unlawful. The 
employees of the Johannesburg municipal power station ceased work, and volunteers from 
the associated technical and scientific societies replaced them. Collisions occurred between 
strikers and police, with loss of life. On the 7th March a general strike was declared, and 
two days later the Government proclaimed martial law. Certain units of the Defence 
Forces, including burgher commandos, were mobilized. Military operations attended by 
much loss of life and destruction to property resulted in the recapture of positions in and 
adjacent to Johannesburg, which had been held by the strikers. On the 18th March the 
strike ended, the men resuming work on the employers’ terms to the extent to which work 
was immediately available. The strike on the coalfields lasted seventy-six days, that on 
the gold mines sixty-seven days, and the general strike eleven days. 
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The subjoined tables show in summarized form particulars of industrial disputes which 
have taken place in the Union during a succession of years :— 


(i) SUMMARY OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES, 1906 TO 1922. 


Number of Strikes 
beginning Each Year. 





Number of Work- 
people Involved. 


Aggregate Duration 


Estimated Loss 
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1 Wigures for four strikes only. 
2 Wigures representing one strike only. 
8’ figures for two strikes only. 
4 figures not obtainable. 


> Figures for one strike not obtainable and one 


strike approximated. 


* Figures for two strikes not obtainable and one 


strike approximated. 





9,892 
29,001 


in Working Days. in Wages. 
No. 
2,646 1,852 
288,000 273,600 
10,200 *# 10,200 : 
16,785 * 9,281 * 
cow & Ss 
89,887 83,7491 
160,129 ~ 136,020 £ 
1,420 8 1,095 ® 
18,417 9.531 
31,78610 28,87210 
537,138 11 260,409 12 
839,415 130,584 
112,357 114,201 
1,339,508 1,817,593 





7 Figures for one strike not obtainable and two 
strikes approximated. 

® Figures representing six strikes only. 
. * Figures representing five strikes and one strike 


approximated. 


10 figures representing twenty-two disputes only. 


11 Figures representing forty-six disputes only. 


12 Figures representing forty-three disputes only. 





Date on which | 
Strike Commenced! 
and Industry or 
Trade Affected. 


January 1. 
Coal Mining— 
Heilbron 


January 2. 
‘Yailoring— 
Johannesburg. . 


January 2.* 
Mining and other 
occupations— 

Witwatersrand. 


January 4. 
Kilectricians— 
Cape Town.... 


March 5. 
Building— . 
Kroonstad 


eee ee 
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Work- 
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except 
where 
other- 
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Number. 
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Strike. 


Days. 


66 


73 
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Days’ 
Lost. 


Number. 
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Approxi- 
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Average 


| Wages 


Loss 
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Euro- 

pean | 
Em- 
ployee. 


Ee 38¥ 


71 





68 17 


(ii) PARTICULARS OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES, 1922. 


Cause and Result 
of Dispute. 


Men struck in sympathy 
with Witwatersrand 
general strike and later 
returned to work. 


Proposal to reduce wages 
settled by conference ; 
men and women re- 
sumed work at old rates. 


See elsewhere in this 
section. 
Reduction in wages; 


settled by negotiation ; 
certain wage scale agreed 
upon. 


Men struck in sympathy 
with Witwatersrand 
general strike, but later 
returned to work. 





* Natives on coal mines fully employed during strike. 
affected by strike, but lost no wages. 


jn wages. 


Natives on gold mines to some extent 
Other natives affected by strike lost approximately £10,000 
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(ii) PARTICULARS OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES, 1922—continued. 
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Work- z Average | Approxi- 
peovie | Loss in| mate 
: Affected. | Work- | Average 

Date on which | (Euro- Dura- Aggre- | KEsti- ing Wages 

Strike Commenced) peans | tion gate mated Days Loss Cause and Result 

and Industry or | except | of Days Loss in per per of Dispute. 

Trade Affected. | where | Strike. Lost. | Wages, Euro- Euro- 

other- | pean pean | 
wise | Em- Em- | 
stated.) | ployee. _Dloyee. 
| Number. D Days. | Number. £ Days. Som! s. 
March 11. | i | 
Engineering and 
Building— 

IDUTD as fo. «siete |} 1,200 | 5 6,000 | 7,110 5 5 19 | Men struck in sympathy 
: with Witwatersrand. 

strikers, but eventually 

Anat. | returned to work, 

Building— 

King (ptt | | 

Towns, Sse: a 174 2 22 | 24 2 2 4] Notice by employers to- 
| " seas wares ¥ Pevccrad 
September 6. | shear = rats 

Building— 

Pretoria....... 250! 19 2,046 | 1,600 8 6 8| Men ok Fat to compeb 
| others to join a trade 
| putea : yp et a peerts 
/ en promisin 

September 15. | eee aeoke Hae 

Building Workers ; | 

(members of | | 
B.W.1.U.)— \ 
Witwatersrand. | 500; 10 5,000 6,000 10 | 12 0| Lock-out by master 
| | | builders in view of strike 
) | of Pretoria building 
| operatives. Position 
adjusted by latter re- 
| | suming work. 

Sept ember 16. | 

Building— | 

Durban........ |... 0082 8 7,200 | 7,893 9 | 917 | Proposal by employers to: 
| | reduce wages; settled 
| | / by conference $ 3; wages 

. to be reduced by 2d. per 
| | hour until 6th April, 
| | 1923, with other pro- 
| / | visions. 

September 18. | | 

Building— | | | 

Pietermaritzburg 100 | 64 6,400 7,040 64 70 8 | Proposal by employers to- 
| | reduce wages ; settled 
| | | by conference; terms 

j | agreeable to both sides. 
| adopted. 

November 20. 

Tailoring— 

Johannesburg... | 20 10 350 10 | 17 10| Refusal of employers to. 
/ accede to demand of 

Tailors’ Union that alb 
work should be done in 
tailoring workshops in- 

| | stead of being given out 
/ | to middlemen; de- 
| | mands eventually con-- 
thea © ceded. 
TOTAL.. . | 29,001 29,001 | 3083 3084 2,389,508, 339, 508 | 1,817,593 46 OZ 13 





international Labour Organization.—(i) The Labour Charter.—The Labour Charter 

in the Treaty of Versailles was the outcome of the appointment by the Peace Conference at 
Paris of a Commission to inquire into conditions of employment, from the international 
standpoint, to consider the international means necessary to ensure common action on 
matters affecting conditions of unemployment, and to recommend the form of permanent 
agency to continue such inquiry and consideration in co-operation with and under the. 
direction of the League of Nations. The Charter embodies nine general principles relating to 
wages, hours, rest days, female and child labour, the organization of labour, and similar matters. 
With a view to the achievement of the desired objects a permanent Labour Organization 

was provided for, to consist of a General Conference of representatives of the members of 
the League of Nations to be held at least once a year, and an International Labour Office: 
to be controlled by a Governing Body appointed by the General Conference. The organization: 
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of the International Labour Office at Geneva has been planned to correspond to the main 
duties imposed upon it by the Peace Treaty, these being the collection, distribution and 
publication of information on all subjects relating to the international adjustment of con- 
ditions of industria] life and labour, the preparation of the agenda for the annual Conference, 
and the performance of any other duties assigned by the Conference. The administration of 
the Office consists of a general secretariat, a diplomatic division, a scientific division, and a 
technical service. The financial organization is effected by the League of Nations. 


(ii) International Labour Conferences.—The first International Labour Conference took 
place at Washington, U.S.A., on the 29th October, 1919, the Union of South Africa being 
represented thereat. The ends intended to be secured, as embodied in the decisions of the 
Conference, have already been largely attained in the Union as in the more advanced 
‘countries. 

The second International Labour Conference was held at Genoa in 1920, and the third 
and fourth at Geneva in 1921 and 1922. The Union was not represented at the 1920 
Conference; but at the third Conference, which, properly speaking, may be said to have 
been the first general Labour Conference since the Washington Conference, the Union 
was represented. The Conference dealt with the achievements of the International 
Labour Office since its creation, particularly as regards the measures taken to carry 
out the decisions of the two first Conferences; with the question of reforming the 
constitution of the Governing Body of the International Labour Office, and with a 
variety of miscellaneous matters, including agricultural labour conditions. 

The fourth Conference met at Geneva on the 18th October, 1922, the Union being 
represented. The Conference recommended that the constitution of the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office be altered to consist of thirty-two persons, sixteen to 
represent Governments, eight the employers, and eight the workers. Of the sixteen 
Government members eight would be appointed by the states of chief industrial importance 
(Belgium, Canada, France, Germany, Great Britain, India, Italy, Japan) and six would 
represent non-European states. The Conference decided to continue to meet annually, 
but to reserve the most important matters for consideration every other year. A recom- 
mendation concerning statistical and other information as to emigration and immigration 
‘was also adopted. 


§ 6. Industrial Legislation. 

1. Workmen’s Wages Protection.—The Workmen’s Wages Protection Act (No. 15 
of 1914) was passed “to make better provision for securing the payment of workmen’s 
wages.” It provides generally that wages due to a workman shall form a first charge upon 
money payable to a contractor by his principal and that assignments and attachments 
are void as against the claims of workmen. 

Other provisions of the Act and particulars of the procedure to be adopted under it 
are summarized in previous issues of this Year Book. 


2. Workmen’s Compensation Act.—An Act (No. 25) was passed by Parliament in 
1914, consolidating, amending, and extending throughout the Union the law providing 
for compensation for injuries suffered by workmen in the course of their employment, or 
for death resulting from such injuries. By Act No. 13 of 1917 an extension of the 
provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation Act was effected so as to provide for compensa- 
tion to workmen or their dependents who have contracted, or have died as the result of— 

(a) cyanide rash, 

(b) lead poisoning or its sequelae, 

(c) mercury poisoning or its sequelae, 
while handling cyanide or lead, or using mercury in the course of their 
employment. 

A summary of the provisions of Act No. 25 of 1914 was given in previous issues of 
this Year Book. 

3. The Regulation of Wages, Apprentices and improvers Act.—Act No. 29 of 1918, 
entitled the Regulation of Wages, Apprentices and Improvers Act, which came into force 
on Ist October, 1918, provides for the establishment of Wages Boards, and the regulation 
of the wages of women and young persons in certain trades and occupations specified in 
‘the schedule to the Act. 

Full particulars of the terms of, and operations covered by, the Act are given in the 
previous issue of this Year Book. 

4, Juveniles Act.—The Juveniles Act, 1921, makes provision for the establishment of 
boards to deal with matters affecting the employment, training, welfare and supervision 
of juveniles, and for the supply of certain information to such boards. The Minister of 
Mines and Industries may establish a board for any area in the Union, and appoints the 
members of any board so established. Such members must be representative of employers 
and employees, as far as possible in equal numbers. The membership must also include 
persons of special knowledge or experience in educational matters and social conditions. 
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Regulations may be made under the Act— 

(a) providing for the consultation of organizations and associations in connection 
with the selection of members of the board ; 

(6) providing for the periods of office of members, the circumstances in which they 
shall vacate office, and the maximum and minimum number of members of the 
boards ; 

(c) prescribing the time and places of, and procedure at, meetings of the boards ; 

(d) prescribing the forms to be used for the purposes of the Act ; 

(e) defining the powers, duties and functions of the boards, including the registration 
of information as to juveniles, the conduct of employment bureaus for juveniles 
and matters concerning their training, supervision and general welfare ; 

(f) providing for the designation of officers of the Minister’s department or of any 
other department to exercise powers and perform duties in relation to the 
supervision, welfare, training, employment and assistance of juveniles, and to 
co-ordinate the work of the several boards; and allotting to any such officers 
the powers and duties of a board in any area where no board has been established ; 

(g) prescribing the allowances for out-of-pocket expenses to members of boards for 
attendance at the meetings thereof or when engaged on duties in connection 
with their work and generally for the better carrying out of the objects and 
purposes of this Act. 

It is the duty of the principal of every school situated within the board area, before 
the expiry of one month after the commencement of every school term, to furnish the board 
with written information regarding every pupil on the roll of the school who— 

(a) will, before the commencement of the following term, attain an age at which 
attendance at a school ceases by law to be compulsory for him; or 

(6) is a candidate for an examination, the passing of which has the same effect as the 
attainment of that age; or 

(c) having taken a course of education at a school more advanced than is required 
by law in respect of him, has notified his intention of leaving the school, or has 
failed to return to school. 

Every employer of a juvenile within a board area is called upon to supply to the board 
particulars of his own name, address and occupation, and of the name, age and address of 
the juvenile employee; also, if the board so requires, the nature of the occupation at which 
the juvenile is employed, as well as particulars of educational attainments and of any con- 
tinuing educational course which he may be pursuing. Every employer of a juvenile is 
further required to notify the board of any cessation of such employment. 

Under the Act juvenile is defined as “‘ a person who is under the age of eighteen years, 
and who was subject to laws relating to compulsory education, but shall not include any 
classes of persons exempted by the Minister.” 

Regulations under the Act, prescribing the constitution and functions of Juvenile 
Affairs Boards, were published in August, 1922. 


5. Apprenticeship Act.—Under the provisions of this Act (No. 26 of 1922) svonedeedinie 
becomes in a measure compulsory in such trades as decide, under advisory powers vested 
in special apprenticeship committees, to adopt its provisions. A trade designated by the 
Minister on the advice of a committee becomes subject to the law. The State assumes 
certain responsibilities relative to the performance of the terms of an apprenticeship 
contract, and undertakes the scrutiny and registration of contracts Payment of premiums 
for engagement is forbidden, and minimum and maximum ages for apprenticeship are 
fixed. ‘Transfer and cancellation of contracts in certain circumstances is provided for. 
Questions of importance for which provision is not specifically made are dealt with by the 
Minister on the advice of committees representing groups of trades. 

Committees must consist of not less than five members appointed for three years, one 
of whom is to be a chairman appointed by the Minister, and comprise an equal number 
of employers and employees. Recommendations of the committees, if accepted by the 
Minister, have the force of law. The Minister, in consultation with the committees, may 
prescribe the qualifications required by apprentices in particular trades, though the 
minimum age and the standard of education are fixed. The Minister may, moreover, fix 
or vary the periods of apprenticeship, having regard to the age and qualifications of the 
apprentice. Acting with the advice of committees, he is empowered to fix the number of 
apprentices who may be employed in given shops and to fix rates of wages payable; to 
investigate any dispute which may arise out of a contract ; and to determine, in consultation 
with a Government education authority, what sontinuniion classes shall be attended by 
the apprentice. A schedule to the Act provides a form of contract to be followed as nearly 
as circumstances will permit, whilst another schedule specifies the industries to which the 
Act may be applied. .The industries so scheduled cannot be altered or varied except by 
amending legislation. 

The Apprenticeship Act came into operation on the Ist January, 1923. Regulations 
under the Act, relating chiefly to the contract of apprenticeship, were published in March 
1923. 
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§ 7. Miners’ Phthisis: A Problem of Labour. 


1. Legislation.—Act No, 34 of 1911 was the first Act to make provision for the 
creation of a fund for the purpose of allowances to workers upon mines who suffer from 
miners’ phthisis; and subsequent enactments on the subject were passed in 1912, 1914, 
1916, 1917 and 1918. The provisions of these measures were noted from time to time in 
previous issues of this Year Book. In August, 1918, a Commission was appointed to consider 
the whole question. 

As the result of the Commission’s inquiries, the question was dealt with on a 
eomprehensive basis in Act No. 40 of 1919, which consolidated and amended all the previous 
iegislation relating to miners’ phthisis. The Board established under the prior law (by which 
is meant the sum-total of the superseded enactments) was reconstituted with functions and 
powers which. in addition to those of the former Board (outlined in previous issues), included 
also the following .—- 

(a) the power to establish co-operative workshops for beneficiaries and cause land and 
buildings acquired by it (and it is hereby authorized to acquire land and buildings 
for this purpuse) to be devoted to such workshops ; 

(b) the power to invest moneys received from miners in land and in the improvement 
thereof with a view to settling such miners upon land so purchased and improved 
or invest such moneys in any other manner prescribed ; 

(c) the right. subject to the approval of the Minister, to giant, sell or otherwise alienate 
land acquired by it. 


‘The Compensation Fund created under the Act absorbed the Miners’ Insurance Fund 
and the’ more limited Compensation Fund established under Act No. 19 of 1912. The 
principal source of revenue for the consolidated Fund was specified by section 10 of the Act 
as follows :— 

10. (1) From and after the commencement of this Act there shall be levied by the Board from 
employers as hereinafter provided during every three months such an amount as may in the opinion 
a ney Board be required during that period of three months for the purposes of the Compensation 
-und, 

(2) The amount to be so levied from each employer shall be assessed as follows :— 

(a) forty-five per cent. of the amount in proportion to the earnings in respect of underground 
work in a scheduled mine during the previous period of three months of the miners employed 
by such employer ; 

(b) thirty-five per cent. of the amount in proportion to the silicosis rate (ascertained by the 
Bureau as hereinafter directed) of such employer ; 

(ec) twenty per cent. of the amount in proportion to the amount for which such employer was 
assessed for normal income tax in respect of the last accounting period of such employer taxed 
under the provisions of the Income ‘Tax (Consolidation) Act, No. 41 of 1917, or any amend- 
ment thereof : 

Provided that no variation or inaccuracy in computing such percentages shall invalidate any such 
levy ; but the Board shall, so soon as conveniently may be after the last day of July in every year, 
correct all such variations and inaccuracies which have occurred during the year preceding such last 
day of July by imposing a further levy upon or granting a refund to such employer. 

(3) The silicosis rate of every employer shall be ascertained annually by adding together the periods 
of underground employment (exclusive of any periods of absence on military service) during the five 
years ending on the last day ot July last previous (so far as the Bureau can trace such periods) of all 
miners who have, in the opinion of the Bureau, developed for the first time silicosis to a degree entitling 
them to any benefit under this Act during the twelve montlis ending on the thirty-first day of July last 
previous and distributing the total period thus obtained among the employers in proportion to the 
aggregate period during which such miners were employed underground in a scheduled mine by each 
employer: Provided that the Minister may add each or all of the following methods of computing the 
silicosis rate :— 

(a) the results of dust sampling investigations ; 

(4) conclusions drawn by an actuary appointed by the Minister from records of the periods worked 
by beneficiaries in each scheduled mine ; 

(ec) the reports of inspectors of mines as to breaches in any scheduled mine of any law or 
regulation prescribed for the laying of dust or for the improvement of ventilation or generally 
fer the prevention of silicosis in mines ; 

(@\ the prevalence of silicosis as revealed by the periodical examination of miners and 
natives. 

(4) In the event of a scheduled mine being closed down or having been closed down subsequent 
to the first day of February, 1919, there shall become due to the Compensation Fund from the employer 
a contribution equal in amount to three-sevenths of the total amount paid to the Compensation and 
Insurance Funds in respect of such mine during the seven years ending upon the thirty-first day of July 
last previous to such closing down. If such mine has been worked for less than seven years previous 
to such thirty-first day of July, the amount of such contribution shall be three-sevenths of the total 
sum paid to such funds in respect of such mine during the period for which such mine has been worked. 
For the purposes of this sub-section a mine shall be deemed to have closed down if it em,loys less than 
one-tenth of the number of miners which it was employing on the first day of March. 1919: Provided 
that this sub-section shall have no application if the Minister is satisfied that such closing down was, 
or is, of a merely temporary nature. 


The new Act, therefore, unlike the prior law, imposes on the scheduled mines 
practically the sole liability for the maintenance of the Fund. A subsidiary fund, the 
Settlement and Industries Fund, was provided for to enable the Board to, carry out the 
scheme for settling beneficiaries on the land and in industries. 

A new scale of benefits was introduced as set forth in the previous issue of this Year 
Book. Recognition was given to the existence of a so-called ante-primary stage of silicosis, 
preceding the more definite primary stage. 
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The medical bureau established under the Act of 1916 was continued in all its 
functions, and the same regulations with penalties for contravention were enforced regard- 
ing the medical examination of would-be underground workers and the periodical examina- 
tion of underground employees on scheduled mines. The decisions of the bureau may be 
appealed from. Provision was made for the conduct of scientific investigations relating 
to silicosis. 


® 2. Cases dealt with under Phthisis Acts.—The tables hereunder give the numbers of 
cases dealt with under the Miners’ Phthisis Acts in which awards have been made, 
distinguishing between persons born in South Africa and those born elsewhere; and the 
section of the particular Act under which the awards have been made :— 


(i) MINERS’ PHTHISIS ACTS—NUMBER AND PARTICULARS OF GASES IN WHICH 
ORIGINAL AWARDS HAVE BEEN MADE—PERIOD 1st AUGUST, 1912, TO 3tst 
MARCH, 1922. 
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* Ante-primary Silicosis, Section 25 (a), Act No. 40 of 1919. 

+ Primary Silicosis, Section 21 Ng! (a), Act No. 19 of 1912; Section 9 (1) (a), Act No. 44 of 1916 ; 
Section 25 (6), Act No. 40 of 1919 

t{ Secondary Silicosis, Section 21 (1) (6), Act No. 19 of 1912; Section 9 (1) (0), Act No. 44 of 1916 ; 
Section 25 (c), Act No. 40 of 1919 

§ Tuberculosis without Silicosis, Section 9 (1) (e), Act No. 44 of 1916; Section 26 (a), Act No. 40 
of 1919. 
M Tuberculosis with Silicosis, Section 9 (1) (/), Act No. 44 of 1916; Section 26 (b), Act No. 40 

919. 


{ Special Award Silicosis, Section 11 (a), Act No. 44 of 1916. 

** Deceased Non-Beneficiary Miners, Sections 21 (1) (ce), 21 (1) (d), Act No.19 of 1912; Section 6, 
Act No. 29 of 1914; Sections 9 (2) (a), 9 (2) (b), 11 (0), Act No. 44 of 1916; Sections 27 (b), 29 (c), 
Act No. 40 of 1919. 


(ii) ANALYSIS OF AWARDS UNDER HEADING “ TUBERCULOSIS WITH SILICOSIS” 
_TS. IN TABLE (ii) }—PERIOD 1st AUGUST, 1916, TO 31st MARCH, 1922. 
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), Act No. 40 of 1919. 
‘Act No. 44 of 1916; Section 26 (b), Act No. 40 of 1919. 


* Ante-primary Silicosis, Section 26 (b 
Primary Silicosis, Section 9 (1) (f), 
Secondary Silicosis, Section 9 (1) (f), Act No. 44 of 1916; Section 26 (6), Act No. 40 of 1919. 
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At the 3lst March, 1922, there were 1,067 miners, of average age of 45-81 years, in 
receipt of allowances during life averaging £12. 3s. 5d. per mensem; of these, 877 were in 
receipt of additional allowances, averaging £2. 9s. 2d. per mensem, in respect of their wives, 
whose average age was 40°55 years. Additional allowances, averaying £1. 4s. 6d. per 
mensem, were being paid to miners in respect of 1,608 children, whose average age was 
7°13 years. Further, there were 1,078 dependents of deceased miners (excluding children, 
but including 1,051 widows), of an average age of 44-68 years, in receipt of allowances 
during life averaging £4. 17s. 3d. per mensem, and additional allowances averaging £2. 8s. 6d. 
were being paid in respect of 2,186 children of an average age of 9-47 years. 

At the 3lst March, 1923, an aggregate amount of slightly more than £6,000,000 had 
been paid as compensation to and in respect of silicosis and tuberculosis sufferers under 
the Miners’ Phthisis Acts since the inception of miners’ phthisis legislation in 1911; the 
amount so paid, since the 1919 Act came into operation, being approximately £2,790,000. 


3. Medical Examinations.—The following tables give particulars as to medical 
examinations held in respect of applications to benefit under the Miners’ Phthisis Acts 
and in respect of miners employed or to be employed underground on the mines. Table (i) 
shows the number of examinations and investigations conducted by the central medical 
bureau, and table (ii) gives details of the medical reports received by the Miners’ Phthisis 
Board during the period indicated :— 


(i) EXAMINATIONS AND INVESTIGATIONS CONDUCTED BY THE MEDICAL 
BUREAU, 1st AUGUST, 1921, TO 3ist JULY, 1922. 











Relevant Number 
Class of Examination. Sections of of 
Act (No. 400£1919).| Hxaminations.* 
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* Attention may be called to the fact that the number of examinations is not always identical witb 
the number of examinees, 
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(ii) REPORTS OF MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS RECEIVED BY MINERS’ 
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* No distinction made between tuberculous and non-tuberculous cases. 


NOTE.—Reports received from Bureau in respect of applicants under Section 9 (1) (ce) and Section 10 
of the New Law, in which it is stated that applicants’ prior condition was due to tuberculosis, now 
inactive, have been included under the heading ‘* Without Tuberculosis.” 


4, Records of Beneficiaries—The examination of records prepared by the Miners’ 
Phthisis Board as to miners who have been granted awards has permitted the preparation 
of the data given in the subjoined tables. Tables (i) and (ii) show the ratio per cent. which . 
the number of miners having the periods of service shown bears to the total number of 
miners who received original awards on the grounds of silicosis during the period Ist August, 
1912, to 3lst March, 1922. The average actual service is shown for each year, both in 
groups and as a whole. It will be seen that taking the cases as a whole, the actual average 
service is considerably greater for the last two years than for the first two years of the 
experience dealt with. The average age is also shown for each year in groups and as a 
whole. Here, also, taking the full period of experience, it appears that the average age 
has increased each year, and on the whole a decided upward movement is perceptible in 
this respect. 


The average estimated expectation of life for secondary stage cases also appears to have 
steadily, though slowly, increased from year to year. Only the cases where the medical 
examiners have given a definite indication in years or months can be utilized in this con- 
nection, but these constituted about 85 per cent. of the cases up to the end of the year 1917, 
when the medical examiners ceased to give a definite indication in years or months. In 
respect of this information it is to be observed that the medical examiners were as a 
rule only able to give very approximate estimates, and naturally periodically modified 
their opinions, and consequently the basis of their estimates, as the result of the accumu- 
lating experience derived from the actual deaths which had occurred among the benefi- 
ciaries, and the variations in the state of health of beneficiaries who came up for 
re-examination. From the detailed experience it appears as if the actual average service 
of the South African born is shorter than that of those born elsewhere, especially for the 
earlier years, that their average age is lower, and that their medical expectation of life is 
greater. It appears also as if the average actual service of machinemen is shorter than 
that of those not doing machine work, and that their average age is lower. The average 
medical expectation of life was very similar for machinemen and others. 

The underground service shown in the tables is confined to that in the mines coming 
within the scope of the Acts. Many of the miners coming from oversea have worked in mines 
in other parts of the world, in some of which miners’ phthisis is contracted. This additional 
service could not, however, be dealt with satisfactorily, as the statements made by the 
applicants in regard to such service are unreliable, and it is impossible without a very 
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thorough and prolonged investigation to differentiate between healthy and unhealthy 
mines outside South Africa. It is possible that some of the oversea miners have had the 
disease partly developed before arriving in this country, and if this is so it would appear 
as if they were even less susceptible to the disease as compared with the South African 
born, than the figures brought out in the tables indicate. 


In table (iii) the total deaths (in the various classes) among the miners classed 
in the secondary stage in each of the ten years dealt with are grouped with the total 
numbers involved, and the percentage of deaths and the average age at death for each 
group, and for the yearly totals, are shown. The cases where intimation of death has not 
been received include, especially in the earlier years, a large number of cases where the 
payments have been exhausted. The exclusion of these cases makes the percentage of 
deaths lower than it should be. The average ages at death are in practically all cases 
considerably lower for those born in South Africa than for those born elsewhere, and are 
shown by the records of the Miners’ Phthisis Board to be lower also for machinemen than 
for those otherwise employed. The percentage of deaths is much higher on the average 
for machinemen than for those otherwise employed, and for those born outside South 
Africa than for those born therein. The average age at death in the various classes does 
not differ materially from year to year. 


In table (iv) the total deaths of beneficiary miners are recorded to the 3lst March, 
1922, the classification being on the basis of the observations made at the last medical 
examination. 


(i) MINERS’ PHTHISIS—PARTICULARS AS TO MINERS WHO RECEIVED ORIGINAL 
AWARDS ON THE GROUNDS OF ANTE-PRIMARY AND PRIMARY MINERS’ 
PHTHISIS WITH OR WITHOUT TUBERCULOSIS, SHOWING PERIODS OF UNDER- 
GROUND SERVICE, RATIO PER CENT., AVERAGE SERVICE AND AVERAGE 
AGE, PERIOD Ist AUGUST, 1912, TO 31st MARGH, 1922. 








7 PERIODS OF UNDERGROUND SERVICE, IN YEARS. 
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NMOS WE Ming io na 43 +69 43 «24 41 +25 39°27 £0 -29 A7 *O0 41 -29 
HC LO cle srr s sre 45°00 ; 41°51 | 38°63 | 39:06 40 -91 47 -00 40 +53 
HOES — LOA. oo, 5 bus. 43:48 | 36-69 41-44. |» 42-31 44-78 43 +33 41 -94 
1919-20 (8 months) 48-40 ' 40-14 41-00 40-09 42-21 42-62 42°21 
SPATS Oe Ee ans 44-77 40-97 37°96 39-32 40-24 49-46 40-65 
wh 4) cara i 43°68 2; 42-21 39°70 39°09 40°67 43-50 41-91 
! i 
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(ii) MINERS’ PHTHISIS—PARTICULARS AS TO MINERS WHO RECEIVED AWARDS 
ON THE GROUNDS OF SECONDARY MINERS’ PHTHISIS WITH OR WITHOUT 
TUBERCULOSIS, SHOWING PERIODS OF UNDERGROUND SERVICE, RATIO PER 
CENT., AVERAGE AGE, ETC., PERIOD ist AUGUST, 1912, TO 3ist MARCH, 1922, 

















PERIODS OF SERVICE, IN YEARS. | 


6 years andlé years and 
under 8, | under 6. 


] 





YEAR. | TOTAL. 
Under 2 


years. 


10 years 
and over. 


8 years and 


2 years and 
under 10. 


under 4. 




















(1) RATIO PER CENT. WHICH NO. UNDER EACH PERIOD OF SERVICE BEARS TO TOTAL No. 














4919218. . adsewos 7-24 14-96 20 87 20 -87 31 +65 4-41 100 -00 
1019-1 ee eo 10°55 | 23-80 28 +47 21-35 13 -99 1-84 100 -00 
1914-15 eee 27 +72 23 -16 23 -86 17°19 7 72 0-35 100 -00 
1915-16, sei es 23-26 | 20-93 27 -O1 16 -28 9 +88 1°74 100 -00 
1016<1 7b ie 19°75 | 19-75 29 +63 20 +99 7 Al 2°47 100 -00 
1019-18 13-93 22 +89 30 +35 19 +40 12-44 0-99 100 -00 
Ss Cee eee 91:29 | 34-19 26 +45 9-68 7-10 1-29 100 -00 
1919-20 (8 months) 49:98 | 20-41 8:17 10-20 10-20 2-04 100-00 
1920e21 2 ees 10°53 | 21-05 15-79 15-79 21-05 15-79 100-00 
1921-09 fed. ee. 75-00 ae 12-50 12-50 me re 100-00 








(2) AVERAGE AOTUAL SERVICE UNDER EACH PERIOD OF SERVICE. 

















1912-184. YAM 12-04 | 8 +44 6 +67 4°72 2-91 1-27 5-49 
1919-1d 5. te Zee 11-15 8 +52 6:69 | 4-83 2-94 1°37 6 +58 
TO1dolotp . 7 eae | 11-32 8-61 6 +67 4°79 2 +95 1-70 7 +78 
1016-16..0% «Saves [L475 8-70 6 +78 4-96 8-10 °° 1 3 7a nay ee 
SES be ee eee 21-19 8 -86 6-91 5 -00 3°37 1°38 | 7-54 
191 7-18 eorsesecsce 11 -92 8 -80 6-95 | 4 -92 2-98 1°50 | 7 13 
TS ae etree 11 -92 8-87 | 7:00 | 4-94 2-80 1-79 8-12 
1919-20 (8 months) | 11°25 9-20 | 7:00 5 +20 3:20 1-00 . 8°85 
AOR0-21 57 essen. 11-00 8°75 | 6:66 5+33 3°25 1:66 5-84 
LOZ 22. ose vores ae 13-99 co 6-71 5-50 — we 12-01 








(3) AVERAGE AGE UNDER EACH PERIOD OF SERVICE. 

















| 
1919-13... 7.4<ee | 46-97 41 -96 38 -58 38 -49 38 -90 40 -68 39 -87 
4018-1855 emaanneen 42 +93 40 +85 40 -28 40 -63 39-72 43 -00 40-74 
1014-15;0) sees ee 42 -06 40 -60 40 -00 40 -55 42 -13 36 -00 40 -96 
1015-16.) pide 43 +80 40-44 38 67 37 °25 41 +53 40 -67 40 -32 
1016407.05 Gach os | 43 -78 44 +59 42 -50 40 -62 44 -83 47 50 43 -07 
1017-18. 6. coves» 44 +96 45-41 41 -86 42 +38 41 -84 44 -00 43 +23 
10ISID Es oer. 44-66 42-43 43 -90 42 +60 43 -00 49 -09 43-44 
1919-20 (8 months) 43-41 46-00 41-25 41-60 69-60 45-00 43-22 
TOBOLT1. hi Feit 47-00 46-50 43-00 40°33 | 50-25 43°66 45°36 
M2108 1. doe 48°17 — 48-00 50°00 | — — 48-28 

| } ! 


(iii) MINERS’ PHTHISIS—NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF DEATHS OF MINERS 
WHO RECEIVED AWARDS ON THE GROUNDS OF SECONDARY MINERS’ 
PHTHISIS WITH OR WITHOUT TUBERCULOSIS—PERIOD ist AUGUST, 1912, 
TO 31st MARCH, 1922. 

















al 
| 





BORN IN SOUTH AFRICA. BORN ELSEWHERE. 





YEAR. No. of | no. of |Percentage| Average | No. of | No. of |Percentage| Average 


Bene- Age at Bene- Age at 
ficiaries. Deaths. of Deaths. Death. | ficiaries. peraae of Deaths. Death. 





1912-18.... 
1913-14.... 
1914-15.... 
1915-16.... 
1916-17.... 
1917-18.... 
1918-19.... 
1919-20.... 
1920-21.... 
1921-22.... 
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(iv) NUMBER OF DEATHS OF BENEFICIARY MINERS NOTED BY THE MINERS 
PHTHISIS BOARD, CLASSIFIED IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE RESULTS OF THE 
LAST MEDICAL EXAMINATION—Ist AUGUST, 1912, TO 31st MARCH, 1922. 
























































South African Born. Born Elsewhere. 
Period. | “| Total. 
Ss. $1. | 82. T Ss. S1. 82. A 
| | 
, | "i ’ MX nie eer 
| | | 
sO D2 Pe ee ae eee — 3 21 — — Z. 134 -—— 160 
AOS aa tas ese. 3 — | 6 31 —— -- 13 218 — 268 
NOIA—15-% oo. cS cet — | 2 Ba — -- 12 242 —— 288 
DOR 5— 1G ears. sralew nie: -—— ilk! 42 + -—- 30 301 —- 384 
PORGHLEE sooo cele ss —— 6 63 il | — 39 265 1 375 
POM HLS Rae oie ee rs ibe 52 6 4 49 260 4 390 
Rab ele iho) bi. «50 jib 38 113 12 10 ral 276 13 544 
1919-20 (8 months) 6 23 | 44 3 5 | 43 141 6 271 
RV AES 4 Ieee 8 24 } 60 8 13 63 191 12 379 
OZ alcho seeps iste ok 9 15 65 11 14 43 176 14 347 
| 
tebe Ee | 
OIUA Ty tena; oc 6%: 36 141 52Zo 41 46 365 2,204 | 50 3,406 
| | 











S.—Silicosis in the ante-primary stage or physically unfit for underground work by reason of the 
presence of silicosis, though not in either the primary or the secondary stage. 

Sl.—Silicos.s in the primary stage with or without tuberculusis. 

$2.—Silicosis in the secondary stage with or without tuberculosis. 

T.—Tuberculosis without silicosis. 


5. Revenue and Expenditure under Phthisis Acts.—The subjoined tables give particulars 
as to revenue and expenditure of the Compensation Fund under the Miners’ Phthisis Acts 
for a period of years. Particulars are given in table (ili) as to the cost of administration 
for five years. 


Under section 9 (1) of the Miners’ Phthisis Act, 1919, the Insurance Fund (see previous 


ssues of this Year Book) was merged in the Compensation Fund. 


(i) MINERS’ PHTHISIS COMPENSATION FUND—REVENUE FOR YEARS 
1916-17 TO 1921-22. 























Nature of | 1/8/16— | 1/8/17— | 1/8/18— | 1/8/19— | 1/4/20— | 1/4/21— 
Revenue. Bis7/1te) ol/ 7/180) S177 /19- 1) 81/3/20. | 31/3/21, 131/3/22, 
| | 
J Ce Bee eee 
| : £ £ £ £ £ 
Contribution by Employers... | 571,887 | 448,339 | 398,351 | 542,097 | 925,515 689,966 
EATITOTOB Uses coisa sce icisivin.s <is's/0 0" 34,928 34,572 10,665 15,770 17,936 32,395 
#ines..... etaiaictenatececete seis aterers oR igs: 882 438 344 593 564 
Miscellaneous.............6.- | 22,663 27,338 66,822 12,475 172 556 
ILOBATO... sate aretein tere £ | 630,653 511,131 476,276 570,686 944,216 723,481 
ee 
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(ii) MINERS’ PHTHISIS COMPENSATION FUND—EXPENDITURE FOR YEARS 
1916-17 TO 1921-22. 























| 
Nature of 1/8/16— | 1/8/17— | 1/8/18— | 1/8/19— | 1/4/20— | 1/4/21— 
Expenditure, | 81/7/17. | 81/7/18. | 81/7/19. | 31/8/20. | 81/8/21. | 81/3/22. 
Sam MUN a SI YL ete a Boe 
gil atv beg si iene £ 


Settlement and Industries 
ACCOURU Es titw een aes _ 20,000 
Payments in regard to Awards | 


20,000 | 20,000 20,000 | 20,000 os 











granted under prior Law... | 103,894 53,271 | 27,040 | 938,517 | 72,086 38,759 
Payments to Beneficiaries | 
under Act No. 40 of 1919... | — — — | 786,213 710,808 493,541 
Full and Partial Awards..... | 64,897 276,838 145,574 | — | —_— a 
Monthly Payments.......... | 96,694 | 185,931 | 202,015 | — ; — TF 
Payments under other Acts.. | 121,410 82,959 31,199 —_ — — 
Medical and Funeral Expenses | 1,472 4,272 5,596 3,640 5,826 5,598 
Interest Pavable....:........ a — — j 1,541 4,444 2,757 
Missellancousis<.. 5. ive ecules | 38,149 46,570 | 48,545 1,991 3,635 - $8,929 
PPOTA Tins bo Sec es te £ | 436,516 | 669,841 479,969 | 905,902 | 816,799 544,584 





———————————eeeos | eel 
} | 
} y 














(iii) EXPENDITURE ON ADMINISTRATION OF MINERS’ PHTHISIS ACTS, 
1917-18 TO 1921-22. 



































| | 
; Seton ature 1/8/17— | 1/8/18— | 1/8/19— | 1/4/20— 1/4/21— 
RIDERS St Serene ae 31/7/18. | 31/7/19. | 31/3/20. | 81/8/21. 31/3/22. 
£ £ £ = s 
Fees of Members of Board... | 4,819 5,186 | 3,238 | 5,066 4,078 
Salaries of Staff............. | ey eee 11,887 22,164 21,430 
Medical Practitioners’ Fees (in- / 
cluding X-ray examinations | 
and hospital fees)......... 8,496 | 10,299 9,874 14,295 13,270 
Avtunry’s Fees); f.csea nus se 105} 1,404 1 5 
Rent of Offices, etc....../...- | 1,486 1,431 — ==) a 
Buran gestae kien ca etna eee 350 228 | —— a aa 
Furniture and Fittings....... 1,021 | 930 | = — me 
Typewriters and Motor Cycles ist | 179 — — - 
Incidental Expenses (including 
transport and subsistence, 
rail fares, sundries, investi- | | 
gation expenses, etc.)...... 1 5192 3,901 2,306 3,760 3,221 
UATIONGLYcciets bp eieisserets as a eres Seat cum 
Prinbing s+ fens Seo eielm eaters if 1,078 1,203 — 
POBUARE A aaoce <select eiainas «2 1,206 1,065 | — — > 
X-Ray and Photographic | 
Banionients. teccen esa <a 5,308 8,132 | 1,997 | 3,150 3,178 
Pathological Services......... 750 917 833 1,250 1,250 
TOTAT a ciet cutee ai £ 42,432 44,697 30,205 49,790 46,527 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


PRICES AND VARIATIONS IN THE COST OF LIVING. 


§ 1. Introductory. 


1. General.—No adequate measures were taken until January, 1919, to ascertain 
with regularity as a section of routine statistics the facts relating to prices and the 
comparative cost of living in various parts of the Union. The only material previously 
available was that reported upon (1) in January, 1914, by the Economic Commission which 
referred particularly to the lack of means and authority for collecting the necessary data 
on a sufficiently comprehensive scale ; (2) in 1916 by a Special Commission to inquire into 
increased costs attributable to the War; and (3) by the Cost of Living Commission appointed 
in 1917 to inquire further into the rise of prices. Summaries of the reports of the Com- 
missions have been given in previous issues of this Year Book (1 and 2); but are not 
repeated in full, a short reference only being made thereto, as they have been replaced 
by figures collected from January, 1919, under authority of the Statistics Act. These 
figures include wholesale and retail prices, the former from 1910 and the latter from 1895. 
Under the same statutory authority a yearly census of rents of habitations was taken to 
1922 (from 1918 to 1920 this census was taken at half-yearly intervals). The cost of living 
at various periods from 1895, as denoted in the various tables given in this Chapter, has 
been calculated upon data rendered available as the result of the various investigations 
referred to. 


2. Economic Commission (1913).—The Commission found that on every basis of 
calculation the high cost of both food and rent in the Union, even at that date, was out- 
standing, rent being the chief factor. Rents for white working-class dwellings were referred 
to as being high throughout the country, corresponding to about half of the family expendi- 
ture on food. The proportion in England and Germany was calculated at about one-fourth, 
in America one-third, and in Belgium one-fifth. The leading cause of high rents is indicated 
by the Commission as the division of the South African community into two distinct racial 
strata with widely differing standards of living and purchasing power. The class of house 
considered was that provided only for white persons ;- and, as these houses were compara- 
tively few in number, the supply was subject toallthe uncertainty of a small market, and the 
cost of building for this reason also was high. The cost of importing material and the high 
rate of interest were also factors to be weighed. The position was radically different from 
that in an all-white community where there is a continuous series of individuals with standards 
of living ranging from the highest to the lowest, and shading off into one another. The 
Commission in further considering the cost of living brought into view other elements to 
show that working class life in the Union was rendered unavoidably expensive in numerous 
ways. ‘The working class man for climatic and otber reasons must often ride to his work, 
the cost of conveyance being high. The cost of amusements, of medical attendance, and 
nursing also was high; and outside the Transvaal and Orange Tree State the cost of 
education was a factor. On the other hand, expenditure on clothing was for climatic reasons 
less—also expenditure on coal; but there was an undoubted balance of loss against the 
family in the Union as compared with a family in England. However, as a set-off against 
the high cost of living, the Commission reported various scales of wages as being corres- 
pondingly high in comparison with those in other countries. 


The table given below indicates the finding of the Commission in an internationa 
comparison of the cost of food, rent, and the cost of living, the index figure for Johannesburg 
being calculated at 100 :— 
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INTERNATIONAL COMPARISON OF COST OF FOOD, RENT, AND COST OF LIVING, 
1913.— INDEXES. 














| | 
Place | ee og | Rent cine 
LR ot ee ee ne 
JoOhANNSEDATL. fein whas kee > vcs eas eee | 100 100 100 
Union .of ‘Bowtth wa tics... <. ss sume <a 5c ake =< 80 87 
United“ K ingdomaen cases: « ss «vical een eee 64 23 49 
Franie Vi eee eee css in eee 72 | 22 54 
Germany, iisinva cee ss mesic ld ohthis oh een | 69 28 56 
Belgium sei. vec fia w a's v 22S ye | 60 | 17 45 
United States’ of America.......o....0008 > « | 84 btaiee 71 
THOT Phe hd ae rene oe! | 85 | 45 | 76 
Australis .:. <sis view os <¥ ou @ RE ee eee ! 69 | 46 61 
New. Zealand... :ccecs..s< lean enn eee 63 | 46 | 57 
/ 





3. Other Commissions.—A reference is given in Year Book No. 4 and previous issues 
as to the operations and findings of the Commission of 1916 and the Cost of Living 
Commission, 1917, including the findings of a Parliamentary Select Committee appointed 
in 1919. The matters dealt with have an important bearing upon economic conditions. 
prevailing during the period of the War. 





4. Statistics of Prices and Cost of Living.—The Economic Commission of 1913 definitely 
advised the Government to charge itself with the establishment of a section of statistical 
work covering the principal subjects with which the Commission had been dealing, i.e. 
prices, rents, the cost of living, and wages, as having a vital interest for the workers and 
industrialists of the Union, and a direct bearing upon the economic problems, which 
then faced the country, and during succeeding years have faced it more insistently. This. 
Commission and the subsequent Commissions referred to above, which were appointed in 
1916 and 1917, found themselves at a disadvantage owing to the absence of statistical data ;. 
and comparisons with other Dominions showed that in this particular respect the Union 
was most unfortunately placed. It was not, however, possible to give effect to the recom- 
mendations of the Economic Commission until the latter part of the year 1918, when a 
section of the Office of Census and Statistics was constituted for the purpose of maintaining 
a regular service of statistics of this character. 

During the period which has since elapsed much has been done to collate such scattered 
information as was already in existence, mainly consisting of data obtained by various. 
commissions and in principal by the Cost of Living Commission. From January, 1919, 
the Office of Census and Statistics took over from the last-named Commission the work 
of preparing and publishing monthly statements as to price movements; and in addition 
to this work has done everything possible to make good some, at least, of the deficiencies. 
of the past in this branch of statistics, and to initiate a regular and reasonably adequate 
statistical service. 

It was fortunate, however, that the experience of other countries was available ;. 
and the Statistical Council in its consideration of a scheme to cover this important subject 
had before it the experience of Australia (where a highly specialized system has been created 
by the Commonwealth Statistician), New Zealand, Canada, and the United States of 
America. In all these countries the matter had received detailed consideration; and 
statistical methods had been afforded close and critical examination. Thus the system. 
adopted in South Africa, though modified to suit the peculiar circumstances of a country 
in which the bulk of the population consists of native and coloured persons, has been, 
very largely borrowed from systems practised elsewhere. 

The system has been fully explained in a publication (S.P. 13) issued in August, 19193. 
which was followed by similar reports issued in subsequent years. 


§ 2. Wholesale Prices, 


1. System of Collection.—The list of commodities in regard to which prices are collected 
under the Statistics Act comprises 188 articles. A Report on the subject (S8.P. 13) contains. 
an explanation of the method of collection. The list of commodities may be extended: 
from time to time should this prove expedient ; and prices have been traced back to 1910; 
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In the seiection of articles consideration is of necessity given to their relative impor- 
tance in the economy of the country. Staple commodities alone are dealt with, and it 
has further been recognized as essential to secure a brand, gauge, or standard sufficiently 
definite to make comparison reasonably certain. In a numbcr of cases, especially as 
regards soft goods, it has been found difficult, if not impossible, to arrive at the approxi- 
mate consumption, and it has, therefore, been necessary to omit such items when price 
indexes for groups have been computed. Prices and price indexes for individual items 
which, for the reason given above, cannot be taken into consideration in calculating 
indexes for groups, have, however, been included, following the practice of the United 
States of America, where prices and relatives are given for a number of commodities which 
are not taken into account in the computation of group indexes, 


2. Price Indexes and Prices.—In calculating price indexes for individual commodities 
the prices in the year 1910 have been taken for the present as the basis for comparison 
(1000). 


The different groups of wholesale indexes for 1910-1921 have been weighted on the 
average national consumption basis of three years—1917-1919. For the years 1922 and 
1923 the consumption basis for the purpose of weighting has been advanced to the average 
of 1918-1920 and 1919-1921 respectively, and this system will be continued for future years. 
Information for arriving at the national consumption has been drawn mainly from the 
import and export figures and the agricultural and factory censuses. 


Price averages are based on quarterly returns furnished by representative firms’ in 
Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, East London, and Durban, as representing the coast centres 
and in Johannesburg as representing the inland centres. The following method of 
calculating the average price for the Union has been adopted :— 

As regards each town separately, the predominant price or, if there is no 
predominant price, the actual price nearest to the average of all quotations, is 
taken as the base price; the arithmetical average of the base prices for the coast 
towns is then calculated; finally the Union price is obtained by taking the mean 
between the Johannesburg base price and the average of the base prices for the coast 
towns. 


The indexes for the years since 1919 have been constructed by averaging the indexes 
for January, April, July, and October in each year. 


The following tables give the indexes of groups for a series of years :— 
WHOLESALE PRICES—INDEXES OF GROUPS, 1910 TO 1923. 
(Basis—Index Number for 1910 = 1000 in the case of each Group.) 


(i) Summary or Group INDEXES. 


























Food, gaan 
All Food and | Groceries, Other Ree Imported 
Year. Groups. | Groceries. | Fuel, and} Groups. | G aaa Goods. 
| Light. fee 
ae | ea, ee net. ee 

U1 SAS ee 1000 1000—,i(<aié‘é1OC*~*<‘“‘é« CSOD 1000 10006 
AS Sy eee 979 968 | 970 1009 967 1010 
US bi ee 1012 1033 1027 980 1011 1013 
CUS: 4 1125 1201 1166 1021 1169 1017 
Dee es +» « 1090 1098 1079 1122 1083 1106 
EON, « Soiehertiecdse 3's 1204 1177 1156 1333 1154 1325 
{ROU ide ee ae 1379 1293 1277 1645 1268 1651 
ROE x ectopic = * 1583 1398 1392 2075 1373 2091 
US SAE oo eae 1723 1448 1450 2380 1419 2464 
1 ee Se Neate 1854 1637 1623 2300 1584 2525 
Bes aioe aici ets ses 2512 2392 2309 2713 | =: 2249 3185 
Pe Migitel sd o.0/4"e » asere 1805 1560 1582 ZEOT ambos 2501 
UO ae 1445 1291 1309 1683 | 9 «(1277 1870 
1923 (January).... | 1470 1386 1374 1589 | 1345 | 1790 
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(ii) DeratLep INDEXES oF GROUPS. 





























{ ; 
Group. 1915. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. 

cd dis Peale ieh Riad! eo 
1. Metals, “oA Foe | 1696 | 8245 | 3898 | 3198 3339 | 2607 

II. Jute, Leather, Hides 

and Skins....... | 1511 | 2054 | 2265 | 2832 2705 1649 
III. Grains, Meal, ete. 1199 1449 | 1471 1706 2693 | 1472 
TV. Dairy Produce..... | 1135 1222 1283 1600 2023 1589 
V. Groceries.......... | 1035 1212 1272 1408 1901 1728 
Vig Maes Ca ee | 1801 1520 | 1650 723 2116 | 1638 
VII. Building Materials. | 1195 1753 | 2074 | 2084 2445 | 2082 
VIII. Chemicals......... | 1278 1872 1833 1424 1271 1261 
1X. Fuel and Light.... | 990 1349 1470 1510 1658 | 1743 
X. Soft Goods*....... | 1862 | 2297 } 2900 3255 4418 | 3324 
XI. Miscellaneous...... | 1275 | 2178 2572 | 2475 | 3174 | 2899 
ALL GROUPS...... 1204 | 1583 | 1723 | 1854 | 2512 | 1805 





* As consumption of articles included in Group X cannot be estimated, indexes for this group have 
been arrived at by taking the arithmetical average of the indexes for individual commodities. 


§ 3. Retail Prices. 


1. System of Collection.—Monthly quotations are obtained from forty-six towns, 
including six towns in South-West Africa. Retail dealers, fully representative of their 
locality and of good standing, have been selected in each town, and are required to render 
quotations each month in respect of articles dealt with by them during that period. The 
practice followed is to require that the return shall quote the retail, over-the-counter, selling 
price of each article named therein, or of that brand or grade of such article most commonly 
in demand. The price, in other words, is the actual price predominating in the bulk of 
the month’s sales of each article specified. 

The quotations in respect of each town in the case of the principal towns, and otherwise 
of each area (see following paragraph), are treated for the purpose of determining the price 
predominating amongst the total number of quotations, or where there is no predominating 
price, the price nearest to the average of the total of the prices. 


2. Price Indexes.— Price indexes are given for the nine principal towns of the Union 
regarded as a whole in table (i) (a) representing relative prices of commodities in various 
groups. These figures are used as a basis of the graph included in this section. Similar 
information for 1919 and later years is given in tables (i) (6) and (c) for the seven regions. 
into which the Union has been mapped for the purpose. Indexes are given in table (ii) 
showing the relative cost of food in the nine principal town from 1910. Particulars are 
given in table (iii) of average prices from 1895 of retail commodities in the nine principal 
towns of the Union regarded as a whole, and, from 1919 onwards, in the seven regions 
referred to. These prices have been used for the calculation of the indexes in table (i). 
The price for each town has been weighted according to the white population in order to 
secure the average for all towns. The towns enumerated in each region are as follows :— 


REGIONAL DIVISIONS OF THE UNION FOR THE PURPOSE OF STATISTICS 
RELATING TO RETAIL PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING. 








Division. Towns and Areas from which Price Quotations are Received. 


iV ‘Coastal. {ei oo, Cape Peninsula, Port Elizabeth, East London, Durban, Mossel 
Bay, Uitenhage. ~ 
II. South (Non-Coastal). | Paarl, Oudtshoorn, Grahamstown, Queenstown, Cradock, 


Umtata. 

[Ih Central. . But4) oe Kimberley, Beaufort West, Bloemfontein, Kroonstad, Jagers- 
fontein, Aliwal North. 

LVi-Bastern. | ch «2's .. | Pietermaritzburg, Harrismith, Ladysmith, Newcastle, Stan- 


j derton, Kokstad. 
VY. Witwatersrand and | Johannesburg, Pretoria, Krugersdorp, Germiston, Benoni. 


Pretoria 
Vi. Northern (excluding | Ermelo, Pietersburg, Rustenburg, Middelburg, Potchefstroom, 
V) Witbank, Vryburg, Mafeking. 


VII. North-Western...... Calvinia, Prieska, Upington. 
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(i) INDEXES OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD, FUEL, AND LIGHT. 











r 























Groups 
Group I. Group II. | Group III. dhe AB fe Group IV. 
| and III. 
Year. Ai rar ee Other a piraeA an Se er PA GTO ps. 
Cereal Foods (not airy Fresh Fuel, 
Foods. Animal Produce. Meats, | 41! Foods. and Light. 
Products). | 
(a) PRincrpAL ToWNS FROM 1895 (Basis, YEAR 1910=1000). 

; | | 
LSGihe: <ae-s a ek | 1049 | 1094 989 833 990 13889 1044 
BS Oat shcickan sx asoh a's o hot 1078 1177 1114 996 1090 1342 1120 
ISP, Sta ae ee 1090 1159 1088 1137 11138 1240 1128 
EOS cite vie wiathetae e as0 1016 1237 1112 1271 1144 1270 1159 
SOG eres chao = © 6 F 1095 alla 1108 1292 1157 13824 | 1178 
DOOD are fate ve) ai arate) ovate 10786 1132 1162 1248 1152 1263 1165 
VOOM ee ce wore Pa eles 1149 1241 1291 1349 1267 1720 1314 
1008 355 Ate: Son ede 1013 1130 1322 1540 1254 1436 1275 
OC Seto ein’ stasis s. oe | 881 - 1083 1207 1525 1168 1333 1188 
OOM ca eis atchite c's a! 933 1044 1098 1306 1091 | 1234 1108 
NOUR ae ne ares 6 as 934 971 1086 1225 4056} - 1182 1071 
EGO es citaces sos 851 1026 1007 1186 1009. | 957 1002 
Oem (a\s stele «, 6 2 849 999 1016 1151 998 954 | 993 
HST fee Rita as Stree 955 948 1009 1045 992 1192 | 1016 
UR o10 1! Oy Rar ener islets 953 1047 1001 973 991 1091 1003 
HOLS. ee A tare 1000 1000 1000 1000 {000 1060 {G00 
TOV eee ae os 6 0 1149 1097 1033 1109 | 1093 980 1081 
LOM ita ecsto wiacers\.ct'si oa 1259 1113 1043 1189 1146 946 1125 
TOT irre \a6 Bechtel exshe 1251 1131 1069 1211 1163 943 1140 
OU A ar teveerere cco os oe 1322 1086 1098 1133 1148 | 891 112) 
TOUS ates 's)s.« Ry arehent 1484 1244 1216 1093 1228 888 1192 
Toten. cee | «OSG CC] 1245 1237 1159 1275 989 1245 
pak, 5a a 1763 | 1499 1356 1241 1418 2S 9)" -13T6 
POTS Ripe cere ewes 1823 1457 1251 1375 1437 | 1141 | 1406 
LG LGiote ciennis etelotetes) tr 1927 1551 1452 1457 1559 | 1169 | 1518 
TORO a sckeas as ce 2814 2079 1914 1740 2049 1379 | 1979 
OD texclersieialgiets:« «cle ZN82 1759 1604 1419 1666 | 1472 | 1646 
gk! VV, SA ee hc: 3 | 1653 1463 1320 1190 1364 1291 | 1356 














(6) ReatonaL Divisions From 1919. 
(Basis, AVERAGE OF NINE Towns, YEAR 1910 = 1000). 








REED... «nin ie. esis 0 1934 1561 | . 1388 1445 1540 | 1209 | 1506 





VOD) Wave, c hake, 16" che 0:8 2783 2088 isi? ; 1745 =| 202 | 1405 1955 
MOZT users “an ckoe 2137 1791 1488 1363 | 1622 | 1520 1612 
|. 1874 1342 


ioe 1682 1481 | 1250 1143 1336 





(c) DETAILED INDEXES OF REGIONAL Divisions, 1922. 




















I, Coastal...... EOLOY 81425 1827 1183 1349 1441 1360 
II. South (Non- | | 

Coastal)... | 1686 | 1489 1106 1014 1254 1741 1310 

This: Gentrals. s. <3 E716. 6 | 478 1122 1037 1270 1336 1278 

IV. Hastern...... 1571 1607 1159 1130 1311 1412 1322 

V. Witwatersrand 

and Pretoria 1710 1481 1341 1207 1389 1186 1367 

VI. Northern..... 1851 | 1539 1083 1151 1335 1425 1346 

VII. North-Western |- 1824 1671 1094 771 | 1228 1617 12738 

| ° . 








(ii) INDEXES OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN NINE TOWNS FROM 1910. 
(BASIS OF Cane Sr bas or NINE SUN IN 1910= sae 





























Port a Pieter- : 

a Cape ra East Kim- A A Johan- | Bloem- |Weight’dé 

Year. | pown.* re London.| berley. urea | Durban. Pretoria. jnoshurg.*, fontein. |Average. 
1910.. 870 1014 915 868 | 934 1020 1139 1060 954 1080 
1911.. 1047 1067 1010 1124 | 990 1099 1174 112k 1006 1093 
1912... 1073 1072 1038 1168 990 1096 1231 1215 1039 1146 
1913.. 1100 | 1073 1053 1275 990 11138 1228 1229 1032 1163 
1914.. 1088 1089 1047 1280 1042 1093 1257 1187 1115 1148 
1915.. 1208 | 1260 Sie Loe 1212 1124 1127 1881 1248 |; 1182 1228 
1916.. 1233 1245 | 1143 1236 | 1276 1240 1332 1319 1172 1275 
LOVE. s 1356 | 1491 1292 1260 1428 1483 1563 1426 1339 1418 
1918.. 1348 1430 | 1361 1383 1464 1512 1561 1456 1365 1437 
1919.. 1520 1643 . 1496 1489 1495 1564 1648 1570 1505 1559 
1920. . 1978 2183 | 1982 1999 2007 2072 2141 2062 209 2049 
1921.. 1639 1682 : 1608 1499 1674 1719 1729 1680 1548. 1666 
1922.. 1338 1288 | 1274 1256 1352 1432 1447 1375 | 1289 | 1364 


\ 
iy 





* Cape Town includes Wynberg. Johannesburg includes other Reef Towns. 
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GRAPH SHOWING THE TREND OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES 
IN SOUTH AFRICA AND THE CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE 
PRICES OF IMPORTED GOODS AND OF ENGLISH WHOLESALE PRICES. 


| | 
wee 


a 









a es 








1009} 


1914 1915 1916 i917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 19235 1924 H 


SSS SSeS} 





EY EXPLANATION OF GRAPH. 


(ay ALL GROUPS OF COMMODITIES a= ce oc oe oe om om oe (c) SOUTH AFRICAN GOODS eee cccesecce scons 
() ee uaegenyas oe ee pet ENGLISH WHOLESALE PRICES 
BASE (&),(b) AND (C) (AVERAGE OF 1914 1,000). 
“BASE (A) ECONOMIST'S INDEX NUMBERS, JULY, 1914 1,000. 





RETAIL PRICE OF FOOD, 1910, TO MAY, 1923—PRINCIPAL TOWNS. 
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EXPLANATION OF CURVES — ta. CEREALS pepeneres 18. OTHER THAN CEREALS OR? , sce 000 
ANIMAL PRODUCTS 
ALL FOODS eeepc. 


GROUP NUMBERS: 2. DAIRY PROOUCE emomeac3d MEAT 
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AND LIGHT IN SIX TOWNS FROW 1895 TO 1909, IN NINE TOWNS FROM 1910, 


(iii) WEIGHTED AVERAGE OF PREDOMINANT RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD, FUEL, 
AND IN SEVEN DIVISIONS FROM 1919. 
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* In 2-1b. tins. 
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(iii) WEIGHTED AVERAGE OF PREDOMINANT RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD, 
FUEL, AND LIGHT IN SIX TOWNS FROM 1895 TO 1909, IN NINE 
TOWNS FROM 1910, AND IN SEVEN DIVISIONS FROM 1919—(continwed). 












































Year Butter. Cheese. Bacon. Eggs. Fresh Milk. Beef. Mutton. 
tb. tb. 1D: doz. pt. tb. | tb. 
oh Gk Sad: siti di Seed: d. d. S 9d: 
Otay witire lal ctx sd Sis 1 9°5 La t4 0 10°8 1 6 2-50 6°3 5-5 
SOO raises is 4.032 5.2 1 9°83 Le 2s a be aah 8 3°50 7-3 6°8 
SOM tere te e's 1 8:5 ih Bhs 1 0°5 1 78 3°50 7°83 8°3 
MOOS cet tabla Ua. 1 10°38 ie Sores 165 148 3°25 9 9 
ESO O crave cia ticle cs-sce 1 9°83 a 8} | 1 08 1 9 3°50 9 9°3 
MOORE se, os 2 30'*3 gels Ra ae | a Hens 3 9°3 8°3 
TOMS eae. Fevin(B) 1 4 jut a BGs: 2 ey. 4. 9°8 9°3 
OOD MR eriits esos. PARAL 1 3:8 | 13-8 Fae AIS 4°25 10 -3 9°5 
LOOS Sc nels ets vide wins 1 9°5 ah VR? | 1 4 Veet 3°75 11-3 10 +3 
LOU rereatiatere tila. sre = 1 5°83 tat 1 0°83 eer Ones 3°60. | 9°5 9 
“Ce open aE 20 ‘8 1S Cohn i Bak Tyg Ser avey 9 8-3 
AQOGTR NS Pees. s 1 6°5 i, 1 1°45 1 10°3 3 | 9 7°8 
OO Mere ere eens ca « 1 6°83 eer( | 1 1:8 199943 3°25 8:8 7°5 
WOOSmrvies aueeiae ss gl ads ee Die | lat Lane, 1 6:5 3 8 6°8 
NOOO Meret elem x os ds He era 1 23, 1 23 1 6°83 PA AsS iS 7°5 6°3 
ROO oe eer a6 i!“ ae 4: 15 3°20 7-2 6°8 
POPU ere ae tetas acs 1 86 1 ics: 1 4:4 1 9°6 3 7-9 76 
LOUD Seber se es ib shcpy 19s 1 4°4 1 10-4 3 8°5 8-1 
LOUD HN BE es 1 8:6 1 26 | 1 5:9 2 1:4 S 8-7 8°3 
ge ee ee E83 1 295 1 5 Dena 3 7°9 7°3 
2 ES ee 1 8-4 a els} l 1 6°5 2 0-4 3°10 75 8°38 
TOUQ Meiers: es ss 1 11°9 1 5:9 1 8 2 6:3 3°25 8 8:4 
MOL ee. see ones es 3 1 10-2 1 8-9 Leo 2 6 3-60 8°3 9 
AQT SE. Serepehati acs re 2 0:3 biel vente, 11 Os6 OMB IR: 3-40 9°3 10-3 
1919, Nine Towns 2 9:9 T.5°3, 142.0 2 8-1 3°66 9°38 11°4 
Seven Divisions. 2 9-1 1 8-7 1 11-8 2 6d 3°52 9:4 11-1 
1920, Nine Towns Su B: 2 5:9 2°78 3 4:6 5°28 10°5 1 PACS 
Seven Divisions. Be 5) vie ath Ae ey 3 0:8 4:91 10-8 ab ical 
1921, Nine Towns 2 4:9 1 8-6 2 5:5 2 9-6 4°60 9°3 10:9 
Seven Divisions. oO 1 9-1 2 5°6 oe OT, 4°13 9-1 10°3 
1922, Nine Towns 240-4 1 54 2. 0*5 2 2-4 3°87 7°6 9-3 
Seven Divisions. ) 1 11:3 j Candia 7p Llep Alan Ver: 2 0:5 3°58 7°74 8-8 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








| 


§ 4. Housing and Rents. 


1. Rent Legislation.—In pursuance of its policy to reduce the cost of living in every 
direction possible, the Government introduced into Parliament during the 1920 session a 
Rents Act, with effect from June, 1920, until the 30th June, 1921, from which date it has 
been extended, by later enactment, from year to year. This Act provides for the 
constitution of rent boards to receive and investigate complaints by lessees, with power to 
order the lessor to reduce the rent. Rent boards are also vested with the power to call 
upon all or any particular lessors of dwellings within the area falling under its jurisdiction 
to submit returns in respect thereof, giving details as to rent and such other information 
as the board may require. The lessor of a dwelling may not require or accept nor may 
the lessee offer in consideration of the grant, renewal or continuation of a tenancy thereof, 
the payment of any bonus, premium, or other like sum in addition to the rent. The 
grounds for recovery of possession of a dwelling by the lessor or for the ejectment of the 
tenant are limited by the Act to cases where damage has been done by the tenant, or 
where the lessee creates a nuisance to adjoining or neighhouring owners of property, or 
where the premises are reasonably required by the lessor for his own personal occupation 
or that of some person in his employ, or for the purpose of a reconstruction or re-build- 
ing scheme. * ; 

The provisions of the Act do not apply to (a) a dwelling situated in an area for which 
no rent board has been constituted ; (b) a dwelling the erection of which has been or is 
completed after the first day of April, 1920; (c) a dwelling let at a rent which includes any 
payment in respect of board and attendance; and (d) a dwelling which is let as a fully- 
furnished dwelling. 

A rent board may declare a rent to be reasonable, or otherwise, after considering 
inter alia (a) the rent paid immediately prior to the first day of July, 1914, for the same 
dwelling or similar dwellings in the same neighbourhood; (6) the actual amount of any 
increase or decrease since the first day of July, 1914, in rates and taxes; (c) improvements 
and additions, other than necessary repairs, effected since the first day of July, 1914; and, 
(d) any increase since the first day of July, 1914, in the cost of executing repairs, such 
increase, however, in no case to exceed ten per cent. of the annual rent. In the case of 
dwellings erected since the first day of July, 1914, it is provided that no rent shall be regarded 
43 unreawonable which, after deduction of all rates and taxes and stand licences, if any, paid 
in respect of the dwelling and of the land on which it is situate, gives the lessor an annua 


*See Act No. 10 of 1922. 
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return of not more than (a) 10 per cent. on the actual cost of erection of the dwelling and. 
(b) 6 per cent. on the actual cost to the owner who erected the dwelling of the land on which 
it is situated. 


2. Housing Committee.—The Government in July, 1919, appointed a Committee to 
investigate the whole question of housing. 

In pursuance of the Committee’s recommendations, a Housing Act was passed during 
the Parliamentary Session of 1920, empowering any local authority, as defined therein, to 
borrow money from the State for the purpose of enabling it to construct, or lend money 
for the construction of approved dwellings, and to carry out approved schemes or to lend 
money to enable approved schemes to be carried out, the terms of repayment and the rate 
of interest to be determined by the Treasury. Provision is also made in the Act for the 
grant or expropriation of land for the purpose of providing sites for approved schemes. 
The Act further provides for the advance by the Treasury to an Administrator of funds 
for the purpose of purchasing or providing stocks of building materials; and empowers 
the Minister (1) to prohibit the construction of buildings of less public importance than 
dwelling houses, and (2) to prohibit, save under permit, the export of building materials ; 
(3) to appoint a Central Housing Board as an advisory body. The latter was appointed 
in September, 1920. 


3. Housing Loans Funds.—The total amount voted by Parliament for the establishmen 

of Housing Loans Funds in the different Provinces under the Housing Act (see paragraph 2 
above) was £1,322,712 (to the 3lst March, 1923), and on this basis the Board, from the date 
of its inception to the 3lst December, 1922, approved a number of municipal housing schemes 
and housing loan applications involving a total commitment of £1,295,453. Particulars are 
given in the appended tables which show (i) the position as regards house construction and 
loans authorized under the Act in each of the Provinces, and (ii) the extent to which 
advantage was taken of the facilities provided by the Act in certain urban centres. It is- 
to be noted that financial stringency led, in 1921, to the considerable curtailment and 
subsequently to the suspension of the programme contemplated under the Act. 


(i) HOUSING ACT—CONSTRUCTION AND LOANS AUTHORIZED AND ISSUES MADE 
FRO HOUSING LOANS FUNDS IN EACH PROVINCE TO 31st DECEMBER, 





































































































| Muni cipal | ees di aon Dwellings for Occupation by 
: chemes | ousing To (9) i ree ce. 
Province. and | Loans. Loans Issues, | Natives 
Dwellings. | ' Europeans. and Total. 
| / | Coloured. 
{ vs a ee Seas: ry raw | ad eee a z | Toe) OP ee 
£ £ | £ | £ | 
Cape sicies.: 362,550 91,508 | 454,058 260,424 | 366 651 1,017 
Natalc. sc 350,000 875 | 350,875 90,246 | 2a — 221 
Transvaal... 37,400 177,893 “| . 215,293 209,671 | 149 | — 149 
Orange Free | 
State..... 92,874 182,353 275,227 218,968 | 176 579 755 
Union... | 842,824 | 452,629 | 1,295,453 | 779,309 | 912 | 1,230 2,142 
ge y= a Es ee . 
(ii) HOUSING LOAN SCHEMES AND APPLICATIONS APPROVED IN 
CERTAIN URBAN CENTRES TO 31st DECEMBER, 1922. 
Municipal Schemes. | Individual Construction. 
Number of Houses. : | 
a Eee ade er Advances Number of Loans 
| For For “Natives Approved. Houses. Approved. 
Europeans. and Coloured. 
» 2 ne ’ : : 
No. eel No. | £ No, ea 
Odie "TOWN; « vse eves tees oe -_— a | 54 H 60,251 
East London...........+4. 19 | a 20,000 | 8 9,810 
Pinelands Garden City..... 65 <= 65,000 | ott bony hy Se 
Bl DATIAY occa: she tiaras 85 301 90,120 4 3,950 
Port Elizabeth.,.......... | 100 100 150,000 | 5 5,974 
urbant, si 4s. . eos AN | 220 | = | 350,000 | — he 
Protoriacs.i4 Liava-sives on | | 163 80,000 | 57 | 74,115 
SWitw iterarand . c000s Sens 1 | 363 55,000 | 80 74,258 
| 154,394 


Bloemfontein.............. | 22 | —- | 37,400 103 





Benoni, Brakpan, Germiston, Krugersdorp, Roodepoort-Maraisburg, and Springs. 
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4. Building Plans Passed in Urban Areas.—The following tables give particulars of 
building plans passed in urban areas in the Union during 1921-22 and by certain principal 
municipalities over a period of years :— 


(i) URBAN AUTHORITIES—NUMBER OF BUILDING PLANS PASSED WITH ESTIMATED 
VALUE OF BUILDINGS TO BE ERECTED, OF ALTERATIONS TO EXISTING 
BUILDINGS, AND NUMBER OF DWELLING HOUSES ACTUALLY COMPLETED 
DURING THE YEAR 1921-22. 





























; Cape of Orange 
Heading. Good Hope. Natal. Transvaal, Bae State. | Total. 
| | 
New Buildings— 
Plans Passed............. No. 1,331 20k 2,738 502 5,848 
Estimated value of buildings £ | 1,335,756 857,729 1,086,546 316,689 3,596,720 
Alterations to existing buildings—| 
Plansepasseds.t) 85.404. No. | 1,948 458 2,022 541 4,969 
Estimated value of altera- | 
TOMIMErr ae ae 3 Sa thts sl oeeirens S| 508,407 172,873 185,250 66,339 932,869 
EE) ae ee 1 ee SL eee WANE Foc, Fee 
Total— | | 
Ans PABGRO wa 5 5x2 ome c NO. 3,279 1,942* 4,760 1,043 | 11,024 
Estimated value............£ 1,844,163 1,120,249* 3,314,296+ 383,028 | 6,661,736 
| 
New dwelling-houses completed : 
AVIEIIGERY CALs eo oxo o's wos cls fe No. 687 498] | 1.640§ 447 | 2,696 








* Inc udes 207 plans for new buildings and alterations valued at £89,647, which cannot be sub- 
divided owing to lack of detailed information. 

+ Includes new buildings and alterations valued at £2,042,500, which cannot be sub-divided owing to 
lack of information. 

t Excluding Pietermaritzburg. Particulars not available. 

§ Excluding Johannesburg. Particulars not available. 


(ii) PLANS PASSED, ESTIMATED VALUE OF BUILDINGS TO BE ERECTED, AND OF 
ALTERATIONS TO EXISTING BUILDINGS, AND THE NUMBER OF NEW 


DWELLING HOUSES COMPLETED, 1919-20 TO 1921-22. 








— = —— . ——= — = —=——— ll == = — 
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Number of Dwelling 



































Number of Plans Estimated Value of Plans c 
: Passed during Year. : Passed during Year. : eee 
Town. 2 tee? a eae LCs ; eee ae > I oe! LSA 
{ 
1919-— | 1929- | 1921- ; ; . 1919- | 1920—- | 1921- 
1920. | 1921, | 1922, | 1919-1920. | 1920-1921. | 1921-1922. | 959 | 4921. | 1922. 
No. | NGS ot NO £ | £ | = | No. NO. No. 
Cape Town.. 823 933 | 1,152 920,520 1,303,325 947,815 133 184 239 
Kast London 146 208 | val Lf 151,354 251,605 99,985 14 | 7 1é 
Kimberley... 315 271 | 196 | 128,280 141,335 90, 92082 1 == 23, 37 7A 
PortHlizabeth 110 172 | 151 201,062 169,924 90,605 2 | 6 4 
Durban....., | 828 681 | 1,292 699,896 492,905 829,279 191 | 180 364 
Pietermaritz- 
DATEL. Sich be 109% | 138 , 207 57,383 79,930 89,647 | * | * * 
j | i 
BOnOUG a os 286 | 247 : 255 197,510 198,210 | 174,785 100 | E2655 47 
Boksburg.... | 103 106: 128) 44,145 46,125 84,056 FAKE At 21 
Germiston... 207 126-8153 163,962 156,495 81,720 58 | Lda 86 
Johannesburg 4,177 | 3,507 | 2,059 | 2,055,022 1,896,324 2,042,500 * = tae 2 Be 
Krugersdorp. 115 5 1065 118 39,155 32,405 34,280 He ee 26 
Pretoria. .... 607 | 3260) 9643 327,823 381,500 361,395 14 List) SOE ets 205 
Roodepoort— — | | 
Maraisburg | 62 43 63 13,985 12,955 | 30,250 2 a ee ae 25 
Bloemfontein | 172 | 206 219 | 123,661 155,650 134,385 59 | 165 | 8& 
I j 

















* Not available. 


5. Gensuses of Rents.—The figures given hereunder represent the results of censuses 
of rents of habitations occupied by Europeans. 

Censuses of rents were taken in the nine principal towns of the Union in respect of 
August, 1918, March and August, 1919, March and August, 1920, and March, 1921 and 
1922, by securing returns from house agents and property owners in a few of the larger towns 
and by means of a postal census of occupiers in the case of the other towns. 
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Investigation has also been made as to rentals of habitations in various other towns 
i n the seven regions of the Union utilized for statistics of the cost of living, and particulars 
as to the predominant rentals in each regional division are given hereunder. 
A comparison of the information derived from the Population Censuses of 1918 and 
1921 (see paragraph 6) and from the postal census of March, 1922, showed that, in the case 
of the nine principal towns of the Union commonly dealt with in these statistics, the 
previous investigations had yielded substantially accurate results. It was found that the 
average rents of houses constructed of brick, stone, brick and stone, and concrete 
corresponded very closely with the figures obtained in previous calculations. In the case 
of the smaller towns, the postal census of March, 1922, while confirming the rent figures 
for the two Population Censuses, indicated that the previous estimates had been overstated. 
The rents were accordingly recalculated from 1918, and the revised figures will be found in 
tables (i) (6) and (ii) (6) hereunder. The old tables are given on pages 344 and 345 of 
Year Book No. 4. The amendment of the rent figures necessitated a recalculation of the 
statistics as to variations in the cost of living in the seven regional divisions (§ 5 below). 
The upward tendency of rents was to some extent maintained to March, 1922, but 
relatively the increase was still below the rise in food prices on the 1910 basis, although 
the latter fell by 35 per cent. since October, 1920. Building costs continued to be high, 
. and as new houses were built their rents tended to be higher than those of existing dwellings. 


(i) INDEXES OF RENTS OF HOUSES OF THREE TO SIX ROOMS IN (2) NINE PRINCIPAL. 
TOWNS AND (b) SEVEN REGIONAL DIVISIONS, 1910 TO 1922. 


Basis of Tables—Average for 1910 = 1000. 


(a) Nine Principat Towns. 


{ 


Cape | Port | East = Kim- Pieter- | | Wit- | Bloem- 



























































F : s Dur- | Pre- | Aver- 
YEAR. | Penin- | Eliza- | Lon- | ber- | maritz- 4 waters-| fon- 
| sula. | beth. don. / ley. | burg. | ban. toria. | rand. tein. | “ae 

es a || |---| + | | + 
ROL colette 680 752 | 733 783 | 716 801 | 1210 | 1204 1153 1000 
1008 ier cine ee 681 709 630 835 | 678 789 | 1294 1200 1143 1002 
AOL ics ees Bini | 684 CLT 768 851 | 692 855 1342 1211 1154 1020 
LOTS ss... a oereiee 723 740 | Le 874 | 710 885 1315 1205 1194 1029 
LORG See t e. eee 751 803 833 847 761 922 1291 1191 1222 1034 
19RD re 782 793 834 743 753 933 1230 1120 1187 998 
19165 eee. 823 813 852 572 772 956 1217 1094 1185 990 
ne Rb ait tee 848 828 868 | 708 | 781 974 1201 1098 1206 1003. 

—— | | 

January....... 864 849 895 799 803 1013 | 1259 1161 1232 1051 
“peal Shek Tow bits 906 | 868 931 824 821 1061 1329 1185 1268 | 1084 
1 — 

TAT c. otrche cee 896 | 849 928 876 815 1075 1340 1207 1284 1096. 
aes Saale» en 910 859 960 919 835 1136 1423 | 1247 1301 1135. 
192 

March. e120 ce) | 952 / 883 1006 976 882 1202 1493 1320 1312 1194 
ket Ustiem.».. 6 / 956 | 888 1018 993 927 1234 1558 1335 1312 1203. 
eye Samay | 951 | 898 987 1008 932 1236 1584 1335 1328 1204 

oe 

MArCH tera: ac | 954 888 1019 950 927 1294 1596 | 1399 1411 1240 

{ 
i 
(6) SeveN ReEGIonAL Divisions. 
i RR Te se =< — — — = a ————————— es oo = === Es 2S SMELT TIS SS ce a A 

Free F TTR cae TET, | iNers| + VI vn. | 

/ | Wit- : 

Southern Union. 

YAR. ' Coastal. | (Non- | Central. | Eastern. be ks Northern. woe 
| Coastal). Preto stern. 
) | a. 
| | | | / 
POLS HTT Pe 907 566 763 713 | 1198 | 728 | © 695 918 
LOO ats ae eas 935 598 | 803 | 754 | 1245 | 797 | 7384 { 960 
$OO0 ae es 989 662 | - 883 | 835 {| 1849 | 936 | . 814 1048 
LOST tected, | 1002 678° | 9031) ssa?) |"! 1a76% 1 0" O77 neamaee ; 1064 
1922—March.... i020 | 694 go2 | 861 | 1432 | 967 | 816 1088 
| i 
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(ii) PREDOMINANT MONTHLY RENTS OF HOUSES OF THREE TO SIX ROOMS IN 
(2) NINE PRINCIPAL TOWNS AND (4) SEVEN REGIONAL DIVISIONS, 1910 















































TO 1922. 
(a) NINE PRINCIPAL Towns. 
1 : ee ae, ae Le ee ee 33 i 
Port “ Pieter- Wit- 
=a Cape | er East Kim- Any ile Bloem- é 
Year, ecpingale, ea London. | berley. peg Durban. amine vAlee | fontein, | 2Verase- 
| 
GLa Sri ot cae Pei re a) van) i. af Boao 
Peas 68. GS Sy Ol4 Sa siidve\&) sads1$ 18) di) Si sads £, sodsd £98. debi) sed. 
1910 Wiehe 3 17-8 98.15 & 245010.) 821911 4 20916 avis 4 46 19 Mi stans 
1911 SELOP Agi SelOLsS oulousnlteuOsee | onlO. O (4 sie 5 | 6 18:07) 6. 8211 5. 18. OF6e See 
2012 oe) 1971078 +} 3°14 -70'3)19 89 27°10 1 8 11 6 he 8) 8} 618-71 66 O16 19-2156 6 «4 
LOLS Ceeaoul4ers 63 1655 | 46-0, 244.103.1938) 18 4e4511 BiG i1Ge.O 1160 40h Bah Cardia deer OS 
1014 oaks 4 2.11.) 4.6 O01 4.7%. 5.4.8.18 7,415 3;);613 4;6 3 0;6 6 2;5 610 
feloeemerar To oe |) t 10) 4 6-113 1678 )3.17°9) 416 41°6 72 OF 6:15 816 2° 715 840 
1916 Seow se oer oS tbe) A PUD 19 S| S$. 10 8 ia 19) S416 hire eh 4138? Or 6 2ec4" epee. F 
oral Pate dee Br0 Oy) 4,966 0, S18 eek) 4550 84 6.7: 6) 45,04 F0138*-4,) 6 4-6 P53 7 
—— | ; 
Jan.. Beeueeee es (tele ted 2 Go| 4 2 It 15. 44 hol 6-105 0 | 6:19 11-1-6 7-3" |- 5486 
Aug. awis “6 *4 99°6 416 1-4-5 1114 °4' 9 | 6°10 38'1 616 316° 2°04 [6 10-1115 11 Tt 
{ 
1919— 
MarecmesetemO (64 77:9 |) 4.35 10 4 10, 51 4°4297)6 11 -0 6.18 3} 6 4°86 12 71. 5.1842 
Aug... | 4:13 11 Wa" 8 SOF Bers Tair Ss 6 Sele arise: 4 611;:6 8 9 14 64°) 617 “1 
| 
1920— | 
Mar. eOMeen eae) Lael Oe Gael Ono Onto 40th 6s 4. 27 14.53.16 16, 4.) 6-167 6.6. 3 2¢ 
Aug. Arte Sab A TT 8/5 5 1/5 2 61415 SoG tee O. Toe OmLOn Oke elOut GO toeeO (56. 4eus 
1921— | | | 
Poiceeoee ote (OGG e lL tl Po 451°) 4.416316 Ta? 8.3 61617101617 1}.6 4 ¢€ 
spel | | | | | 
Mar 418 6/411 (ei et Sia Zi 15 UP POLLS sas ie 42IOU rae Or? ore Steg 8-0 
pe eae es ara 
(b) SevEN ReEaGionau DIVISIONS. 
nomena tec || Se ee act a Poteet 
y; II. III. | IV. Ve VI, VII. 
YEAR. | South | 'Witwaters' | 
Coastal. | (Non- | Central. | Eastern. | rand and | Northern. het | average 
| Coastal). Pretoria. | ‘ 
| i } | 
pS saQ/f ade sd jf ad [/fadjf 2d | aals ad. 
| 
USIS@;.ce tote 3 APL SoeESi lease so tS ORS 137A Glos 2 sa 1b 92) 3 11 Ole aets 9 
TOLOE SIO FS ss HelOueO donee & Oo ieee ee Lier 177 10) le OPeSi Zee? 240003715010) 4 Ot 
TOZOES ite. ees. DEsle ore SS ord Ae hl De ae Gers! GLOSS t14 16> Sok4in4n lo nby7 18 
TOZT ae tet eto eos On on tO Ose 418 3 haeid 7 x Qik be OS, 3 | 456° 2 175, 9°10 
1922—-March.... | 5 5 4,311 ct eal 1/4 811) 7 710}41910;4 4 sbeebs 4 
| | if | i ) 
i | ! } 





























| 


6. Rent Returns at Population Censuses.—At the 1921 Population Census, as at the 
1918 Census, data were gathered as to ownership (private or otherwise) of dwellings, numbers 
of dwellings, and occupants and rents of private dwellings (3 to 6 rooms). The inquiry 
was limited to the urban areas of the Union. In the rural districts the housing question 
does not present a problem of great: difficulty, particularly in a country possessing the 
favourable climatic conditions prevailing in South Africa. 

It was a matter of common knowledge that congested conditions prevailed at the time 
of the Census in every urban area in the Union, and there was, therefore, no necessity for 
taking particulars of unoccupied houses. The returns in almost all eases would have been 
nal. 

It will be seen from table (i), which affords a comparative summary of dwellings occupied 
by Europeans in urban areas at the 1918 and 1921 Censuses, that the total number of occupied 
private dwellings increased between these years by 8,970 or 6-46 per cent. The total 


number of occupants of these dwellings increased by 96,286 or 13 per cent. [see table (iii)]. - 
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If, as was generally maintained, there was a large shortage of houses in 1918, that shortage 
had obviously reached a greatly accentuated condition in 1921, when the average number 
of occupants per dwelling had risen from 5-18 to 5-51, 

Tt must not be assumed that the increase in the number of houses between the two. 
Censuses represents a total of new buildings erected during this period. Building was 
being vigoreusly pushed forward, but the explanation of a part of the increase shown is to 
be found in the fact that, owing to congestion, families were compelled to share houses, 
and frequently such portions of houses were returned in 1921 as separate dwellings. 

The following figures have significance in this relation. From table (i) it will be seen 
that the actual number of rooms in all occupied houses in 1918 was 592,524 and in 1921 
was 625,113, an increase of 5-5 per cent. as compared with the greater increase o: 6-46 per 
cent. in the number of dwellings (separately returned). These figures were taken in the 
Report on the Census to indicate an actual increase of about 7,500 houses during the 
period 1918-21. 


Table (ii) shows comparative details of private dwellings occupied by Europeans in 
urban areas at the 1918 and 1921 Censuses, up to ten-roomed houses. Table (iv) has special 
significance as illustrating the extraordinary number of houses which in the course of three 
years came into possession of their occupiers. In a large number of cases occupiers, owing 
to the shortage of houses and the extreme difficulty of securing rented houses, were practically 
forced to purchase properties, or the houses occupied were sold over their heads. The 
extraordinary period of prosperity which culminated in 1920 had also a great influence 
in encouraging and making it possible for persons to purchase houses. The tendency is 
noticeable in every Province of the Union, the percentage of houses owned by the occupiers 
throughout the-urban areas of the Union having risen from 35-7 to 39-5 per cent. 


Table (v) indicates the nature of dwellings occupied by Europeans in certain urban areas 
of the Union at the two Censuses and table (vi) the classification of materials of outer walls 
(excluding foundations) in the case of private dwellings occupied by Europeans in nine 
principal municipal areas (Censuses of 1918 and 1921). 


Table (vii) shows average monthly rent in three to six rooms rented dwellings (European 
occupants) in the nine principal municipal areas (Censuses of 1918 and 1921). In the previous 
issue of the Year Book was given a table containing a summary of occupied and rented private 
dwellings and occupants in fifty-one towns of the Union. 


(i) COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF DWELLINGS OCCUPIED BY EUROPEANS IN 
URBAN AREAS.—POPULATION CENSUSES, 1918 AND 1921. 











| Orange 
Cape. Natal. | ‘Transvaal. | Free State. Union. 
Description. = | ; cal. hi ea i 
1918. | 1921. | 1918. 1921. | 1918. | 1921. | 1918. | 1921.| 1918 | 1921 

















| 
Private Dwellings—__| | - / | 
Owned by Occupier | 19,125 23,082 3,649 4,753) 17,327] 19,571) 4,528) 5,786) 44,641) 53,192 
Not owned by Oc- | 


9 
34,111) 35, 
4 
9 





cupier.@..024..52:... 33,629) 32,942) 6,975 6,891 574 5,814) 6,133} 80,517} 81,540 
Other. & {0.22.68 G6. 5,962: 5,876 1,115 1,212) 5,525 ,840) 1,020 1,090) 13,622} 13.018 
All Private Dwellings. 58,716 61,900 11.739 12,856, 56,963) 59,985) 11,362, 13,009) 138,780) 147,750 





Occupants per Dwelling 


| 
Private Dwellings. . 4°89 | 5°10 | 4-98 | 5-28 4°92 5°02 | 5:16 | 5:08 5:0 
Other Dwellings... . 7°15 | 10°04 |11-41 12-61 7 ee bd 9°38 | 6:52 | 9°52 7°44 9°99 
5-12 5°57 5-97 5°14 5°37 5:46 5°65 


All Dwellings...... os 3 Se bad ¢ : ‘37 | 5:28 





Total No, of Rooms*— pt | 
Private Dwellings... | 239,743, 250,912 53,737 57,372) 195,484] 207,945) 40,764 45,712! 529,728| 561,941 
Other Dwellings.... $0,771! 31,770 5,882 6,167) 21,641) 20,149) 4,502 62,796|° 63,172 


@ 
for) 




















All Dwellings...... . | 270,514) 282,682 59,619 63,539] 217,125 228,094) 45,266 50,798 592,524| 625,113 

Average No. of Rooms seme | 
per Dwelling*.... | 4°55 4:48 | 5-07 | 4-93 | 3-81 | 3-78) 3-95 3-84 | 4-24 4-18 

| | | 
No. of Occupants per ; / 
Room*— % 

Private Dwellings... 1:07 1-14 | 0:98 | 1:07 1°29 133 1 1 8Qede32 1-16 1-22 
Other Dwellings.... 1:08 a Le We Fa ED Ae WF 1°27 1-36.) .1.24,), 2°36 1-17 1:38 
All Dvwellings...... 1-07 1:16 | 1°00 | 1:10 1:29 aS; +53 30 | 1°33 1°16 1-23 

/ ) 


*-fhese figures relate fo dwellings containing 1 to 19 rooms only. 








LIVING. 
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(ii) PRIVATE DWELLINGS OCCUPIED BY EURCPEANS IN URBAN AREAS— 
POPULATION CENSUSES, 1918 AND 1921. 

é | Average | Average 
No. of Private Dwellings. | Occupants. | bee eat | Rooms.* Number 
Ante a ee a! ae 2 “ of 
pte | | Oc cupants l Occupants 
"| No, | ee No | et No. | %. per 
Sy i me Dwelling. Room, 
Census, 1918. 
<> Same ee 7 | a 
eho | 2,801 2-24 | F882. oo 28- i) BBL 2,801 0-53 2-81 
By 5 ack jut, 226 9-37 47,901 7°76 | 4:09 23,452 4°43 2°04 
Seas 29,980 23°95 135,379 21 *94 4°52 89,940 16°98 1:51 
ee 35,222 28°14 174,743 28°31 4°96 140,888 26°60 1°24 
Dare. aere A ih IED 114,932 | 18°62 5:17 111,055 20-96 1°03 
Cesta 2 11,705 9-35 65,040 | 10°54 } 5°56 70,230 13°26 0:93 
ee Rsk 5,510 4°40 32,013 5:19 5:81 38,570 7-28 0-83 
Bh at 2% 2,765 221 16,673 2°70 6-03 22,120 4°17 Card 
hey ais 1,319 1-05 8,316 1°35 6-30 11,871 2°24 0-70 
10+ 1,707 Ieor 13,254 2°15 7:76 ; 18,801 aed 0°65 
Uns... 212 0-17 994 | 0-16 4-69 — = 
if vou 5 “| rine aa i ie ee a, ee © 
TOTAL,. 125,158 | 1090-00 | 617,127 = 10 "00 4°93 529,728 ae 100° oO. 1-16 
| mea xe 
Crensus, 1921. 
ae Pei dee Dake te 1898 uj 20 
meters 9-90 56,490 | 8°25 4°23 
Seigk ius 24°70 154,477 22°56 | 4°64 
ches sche 28-37 194,716 28°44. 5:09 
DES... 38 17-40 127,245 18-58 5:43 
Oiyaneis.« 8:98 70,049 10:23 5:79 
boa 4°16 34,096 4-98 6-08 
ER er 2:03 17,154 2°51 | 6:29 
ee 0:96 8,501 1:24 | 6-60 
104. 1:16 "7 -11;482 1°68 7-38 
Uns... 0°15 | 1,032 | 0:15 5°16 
ooo, MRS Saale? 0) SLR Pere SE 
TOTAL 100-00 | 684,686 100-00 | 5:08 
| 


* Figures in these columns 











relate to dwellings from 1 to 19 rooms onby. 





(iii) NUMBER AND PROPORTION OF ALL DWELLINGS AND OCCUPANTS (EUROPEANS ) 
IN URBAN AREAS, CLASSIFIED IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE NUMBER OF 
LIVING ROOMS—CENSUSES 1918 AND 1921. 












































All Dwellings. Occupants. 

C9) | - 
Living Number | Per Cent. Number. | Per Cent. per Dwelling. 
Rooms, | _ me Pes ee Y fs. 

| 1918 1921 1918. 1921. 1918. 8. | 1921. | 1918. 1921. 1918 
: Waa pans a ete ny PBs 5 
1...-. | . 4,815 4,735 3:5 3°2 10,990 | 12,701 1-5 1:6 2° 
Z..... | 138,292 | 14,668 9-6 | 9:9 52,509 | 60,662 7°3 7°4 3° 
ee | 31,846 | 34,801 22-9 23:6 | 143,104 | 160,968 19°9 19-8 4: 
4..... | 37,065 | 39,923 26°7 27:0 | 183,642 | 203,473 25°6 25-0 4: 
yeas}. 23,528'| 24,721 16:9 16-7 | 122,426 | 135,130 17-0 16:6 5: 
Gove. s taie,019 |. 13,002 9°14. |. .8°8 70,944 | 76,550 9-9 9-4 5: 
Lee 6,136 6,227 4:4 4:2 36,889 | 39,589 5-2 4-9 6: 
Sides 3,266 3,241 2-4 2°2 21,328 | 22,426 3:0 2°83 6: 
OPP 1,651 1,625 Le2 iPad 11,586 | 12,527 1°6 1°5 7 
107.91. 3,028 1,102 ae 3} ‘8 8,624 | 10,072 1-2 1°32 8: 
Over 10, 3,199 3,421 2°3 2°3 54,786 | 77,783 7°6 9°5 Viei 
Unspec- 
ified. | 340; 284; +3 | -2 | 1,619] 2,852| <2 3 4 
GNA YT Hh 08 ee aes | 
| aa | 
TOPAL | 138,780 | 147,750 100:0 100:0 | 718,447 | 814,733 | 100-0 








See 
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(iv) OWNERSHIP OF PRIVATE DWELLINGS OCCUPIED BY EUROPEANS 
_IN URBAN | AREAS—CENSUSES 1918 AND 1921. 
































| : : Oratige Free. 
| Cape | Natal. | Transvaal, | State. Union, 
Ownership. | BE Mahe ar are es + — a oe 
| 1918. | 1921. : 1918. | 1921. | 1918. | 1921. | 1918. | 1921. a. 1918. 1921. 
oom PMU ich th, Pik Sa. hg ats 
wned by Occu- | | + io] ) SE aes ee 
Pielke es oes {19,125 | 28,082 | 3,649 |. 4,753 | 17,327 | 19,571 4,528 | 5,786 53,192 
Not owned by | | | | . 
Occupier...... | 338,629 | 32,942 6,975 | 6,891 | 34,111 | 35,574 | 5,814 6,133 | 80,517 | 81,540 





TOTAL...... 52,754 | 56,024 | 10,624 | 11,644 | 51,438 | 


expssenatilt | Webloid — ee Se 


| 
ip 





/ 

__ ae _—— Oe ame | 

Percentage of 
houses owned / | | 

by occupier... | 36°3 | 41:21 34°3! 40:8) 33:7 35:5 ' 43-8 








| 

ee al te 

45 | 10,342 1, 919 | 125,158 | 134,782 
ae 





48-6] 35:7 | 80-5— 


(v) NATURE OF DWELLINGS OCCUPIED BY EUROPEANS IN CERTAIN * PRINCIPAL 
_URBAN AREAS OF THE UNION—CENSUSES 1918 AND 1921. 

















| Residential 2 saete 3 | Boarding | | | 
Census Year. | ~ttivate | Mateus | Business and | Hotels Other Total 
| Dwellings. | Clubs, Premises | Ft / 
etc. | Combined. | ; / 
1018 haces | 97,578 2021 | 3660 | 1,819 . 628 2,003 | 108,104 
NODdEe nae cee 104,234 | 1,820 | 4,163 | 1,685 | 634 1,415 113,851 














* Sixty Urban Areas i in 1918; Sixty-two in 1921, 


(vi) PRIVATE DWELLINGS OCCUPIED BY EUROPEANS IN NINE PRINCIPAL 
MUNICIPAL AREAS, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THE MATERIALS OF 
WHICH THE OUTER WALLS (EXCLUDING FOUNDATIONS) WERE CON- 
_STRUCTED—CENSUSES thee AND 1921. 





Wood, fed, 





|? | 


Brick, and | Stone and Other 
Brick and | Concrete. Wood and Iron, Materials. | Total. 
Municipality. Stone. Brick Lined. | 





| 
| and 
| 
} 


| 1918. | 1921. | 1918. | 1921. 























1918 | 1921 | 1918. | 1921 | 1918 | 1921 
: | ; | i 

Cape Town....... 12,478 113,683 | 350| 367 412] 608] 58 49 | 13,298 | 14,707 
Port Elizabeth.... | 3,027 | 3,028 77 88 575) 696 | 5 14 | 3,684 | 3,826 
Bast London...... | 1,211 | 1,217 38 27 | 1,142 4).1,2284 4B 26 | 2,374 | 2,498 
Durban... s+. | 4,679 | 4,966 33 28 | 1,194 | 1,845} 29 39 | 5,935 | 6,378 
Bloemfontein. ..... | 1,724 | 1,944 17 29) “195 | "8161" "11 16 | 1,947 | 2,305 
Kimberley........ | 1,637 | 1,800 30 33. 739, 893) 581 | 328 | 2,987 | 3,054 
Pietermaritzburg... | 2’444 | 2°567 28 32| 68' 87; 100! 931] 2,640] 2,779 
Johannesburg. ... . 117,880 |18,941 169| 210 4,915 | 5,881 | 208 95 |23,172 | 24.627 
Pretoria.......... . .4,061.} 4,305, 44 44 630, 696 = 20 | 22 | 4,755 | 5,067 
NINE TowNS., | 49,141 | 52,451 | 786 | 858! 9,840 | 11,250 | 1,025 | 682 | 60,792 | 65,241 











(vil) AVERAGE MONTHLY RENT IN THREE TO SIX ROOVS RENTED DWELLINGS 
(EUROPEAN OCCUPANTS) IN THE NINE ib polls) MUNICIPAL AREAS— 
__GENSUSES 1918 AND 1921. 















































| Three Rooms. Four Rooms, | Five Rooms. | Six Rooms. 
Municipality, as ike SR ERG PLR CALLED SELL eae. sage Soe 
| { 

1918, | 1921. | 1918, 1921, | 1918, | 1921, 1918. | 1921. 

. j ; rs - 7 | 9 ; 1 < i; | a i 
Cape Town...... | S 8. do) S's. d.j-£8. do} & sod Pf! s.. 4.5 £8) as) 2 eee 
Port Elizabeth... | 218 11:13 12 2/4 1 8)417 9/5 1 6] 6 18°99!) 6 110 Bea 
East London..... 214 11°) 331 -6Gep3''8 OF4 0° 4) 414 52.| 5 FOl4! Bb Tae eee 
Kimberley....... 8 2 81316 103-15 97 4 6 61 4 19-46) & 145°97) Bb P66 ieee 
Pietermaritzburg.. | 3 2 9/318 0/318 6/415 7/415 5/516 5|51310|615 7 
Durban.......... | 2:18 973 10 10.38.11 8) 4 8 4:1 410 7 15.100 \6 Shae 
Pretorla “sac eee 1817 8) 5 63214938 .8)6 4.915 14 40 |.7A8 3 |) 6hi4teeoer ee 
Johannesburg:...°' 4.11 9) 6 9° 9) 6-0 317 2-01) 7 15-11 110-2 0) 0-4 5G58i ig 2 
Bicemfontein..... 416 °5 | 6/16 Via-b-17 > 417 68 248 1 71107 2) AHO OeeGe ae ea 
; 4 4 9/6 2 8763 916 0 8) 618 Of} 8 11°10) 17 10 1;915 0 
NINE Towns | 4 0 3,417: 6/417 3/519 31/6 2 2/1715 ome 4469 7-55 
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§ 5. Cost of Living. 


1. General.—sStatistics as to variations in the cost of living were published monthly 
by the Cost of Living Commission from December, 1917, to December, 1918; after which 
date the monthly statements were superseded by statistics of prices compiled by the Census 
and Statistics Office. Full information regarding the methods of compilation is given in 
annual reports dealing with wholesale and retail prices, rents, and the cost of living, and 
also in previous editions of this Year Book. 


It is necessary to emphasize the point that while the figures published purport and 
do in fact measure with a reasonable degree of accuracy variations in the cost of living 
according to the European standard, they do not indicate either a minimum or maximum 
standard. Their value is relative and they provide means for comparisons and data which 
can be applied to questions affecting the cost of living; but they do not, as often they 
are wrongly supposed to do, give a direct index of the cost of living in a sense popularly 
misconceived. 


By the latter part of 1920 sufficient information had been collected to enable calcu - 
lations to be made on the basis of national consumption instead of the somewhat arbitrary 
family budget utilized previously. 


The national consumption figures are prepared, as far as possible, on a three years’ 
average (centred on the year preceding the latest year for which complete figures are 
available) and represent the consumption of food by Evropeans and by coloured persons 
who have adopted a European dietary. The bulk of the maize, kaffir corn, and rice has 
been excluded and the consumption o: milk has been estimated by recalculating the 
budget figure in proportion to the Evropoan population with due allowance for the 
increased use of fresh milk and decreased use of condensed milk. The weight for rent has 
been obtained by taking the number of European occupants per house in the urban areas 
and assuming that the same proportion is true for the whole country. 


Indexes in the case of Table (i) have been calculated on the budget system. 
Satisfactory information as to prices was obtainable up to the year 1909 for six towns 
only. The weighted average of these six towns has been calculated on the proportion 
of these towns to the nine towns in 1910=1000. On the assumption that the cost of 
living in Pretoria, Johannesburg, and Bloemfontein in 1895-1909 was in the same 
proportion to the six towns as in 1910, these figures should give a fair estimate of the 
average for the Union. Indexes in Table (iii) have been caloulated on the national 
consumption basis. Tables (ii) and (iv) give the same relatives as are contained in 
Tables (i) and (iii), respectively, in a somewhat more popular form, showing the changing 
value of the sovereign calculated as being worth 20s. in 1910. Table (v) gives figures 
corresponding to those contained in Tables (iii) and (iv) in respect of seven regional 
divisions of the Union for the years 1919 to 1923, 


(i) PRICE INDEXES—COST OF LIVING (FOOD, FUEL, LIGHT, AND RENT) IN 
SIX TOWNS, 1895 TO 1910 (BASIS—AVERAGE OF NINE TOWNS IN 


1910 —1000). 
































| 
Cape Port | .Hast | Kim- | Pieter- Weighted 
YEAR | Town. | Elizabeth. London. | berley, poasiesbare Durban. | Average. 

eee - = a 
io ae 808 931 1053 1082 804 788 1038 
WEG eh. Ske s. 857 1000 1118 1082 812 837 1091 
Ti eee 878 906 1196 1135 816 820 1105 
1808.05 US ea. 853 1082 1265 1122 816 906 1133 
ref ete. 845 1106 1257 1127 812 906 1142 
1900. ee? 857 1102 1335 1233 1057 1033 1191 
T00Y Ory os. 9 1139 1343 1265 1041 1086 1292 
1902 22.08 Le. 1016 1090 1294 1257 1053 1008 | 1331 
NOO8eo 3 Ewan. 935 1098 1212 1257 1037 1102 1220 
deh 8. oa phe 878 992 | 1147 1131 1016 1086 | 1158 
0 3 ee eee 861 882 971 1053 951 1041 | 1080 
EAE? 8 808 857 910 1041 918 rd poo ies a 
re ea 804 869 906 980 918 951 | 980 
ee ee 820 873 845 | 1024 394 922 | 969 
F900..8¢:1........ 841 886 833 927 | 849 910 1022 
i 816 947 B49 869 | «845 898 | 1000 
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(ii) PURCHASING POWER OF A SOVEREIGN BASED ON PREDOMINANT RETAIL 
PRICES OF FOOD, FUEL, LIGHT, AND RENT IN SIX TOWNS, 1895 TO 1910, 
COMPARED WITH PURCHASING POWER IN THE NINE TOWNS REGARDED 
AS A WHOLE IN 1910—20s. 
































| 
Cape Port Kast Kim- Pieter- Durban, | Weighted 
YEAR Town Elizabeth. | London. berley. maritzburg * | Average. 
| 
| | 

i. G, 5. d. | Bo¢,Gs Sand. 7 asd 8. d. 8. 4d, 
1SOD Certo sine ete 24 8 op WA 19 O tor G7 24 10 25 5 19 3 
1806.5 alee eats dels 234 20530 17 ad 13he6 ye Be 23 11 18 4 
1807 cio. ate otew amet 22 9 22 ek 16 9. 17 8 24 6 24 5 183732 
{HOR eet oe Le 23 5 18 6 15 10 1710 | 24 6 22 1 | 17 8 
TB00 I acc eevee ee ae PAA alee 18 1 TS 1 hee abl 247 22-4 Tiere 
YQOG?.25030. ALC 23 4 |; #18 2 15 0 160530} 4 BBelk 19 4 16 10 
1901..... i acatarew og 20,11 9) Lis at 140124 15 10 19 3 18 5 15. 5 
De Sy at me 19 8 18 4 16 4 15 il / 19 O 18 2 per dese 
1900322538 <7: aete bis 21 5 18.3 16 6 15 11 19 3 18 2 16-70 — 
1904. Arca We | 22% “O07: 48 20 2 1725 L8 | 19 8 18 5 Lives 
40058.). SF. ant 2348 21 22 8 20uu7 19 O | 2G 19 $8 18 6 
19008 ei oam toretiosee 24 8 23.4 22-0 19 3 i eee 21 70 18 0 
AOU (sects ee pease te 4 ate 24 9 Zs 0 22 11 20 5-0 a Lee 21-0 20 5 
OOS SS tease eal oor 24 6 22 10 23 8 19 6 | a 2y Ss 20 8 
UU res 23.9 22° 7 24 0 | yA ty Bee y 73 a le 22 0 pA Re 
JOLOVS. aS a tment 24 6 PA 2d Z3xn7 3 23 O 23 8 | 22013 20 90 

| { ! 





| 
| 
| 
| 
/ 
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(iii) PRICE INDEXES—COST OF LIVING (FOOD, FUEL, LIGHT, AND RENT) IN NINE 
BU bd vely Ay 1922 Wecbaalin: Sh/eie ngs OF NINE TOWNS Bi 1910= 1000). 
































{ 
| | | hE | | | 
‘, | Port Kast | _; | Pieter- | ae | . |Johan- Bloem-|y- 
YEAR. ; Cape | Eliza- | Lon- | eee | maritz-| Dut- | Pre nes- fon- |Weight’d 
Town. beth. don. | berley. burg. | ban. | tora. burg.* tein. Average. 
BO) Orcccains iaghsg Bs abe | 830 928 | 876 | 860 854s 9483 1156 1109 | 1037 1960 
E91 Lo eghd am fights { 931 941 924 1028 880 | 983 1198 1142 | 1059 1052 
DEAS wines samen [* 956 945 941 1058 885 | 1005 | 1249 1191 | 1083 1088 
1093.02. 0 GO | 985 | 954 953 1127 891 | 1026 | 1237 1197 1093 1101 
WOl4iitam whe ; .979 | 982 972 1112 929 | 1028 1244 1167 1145 1092 
Ee SRDS ae be 2 1079 1026 1035 960 , 1054 | 1294 1173 1177 1126 
EPS ces eee ee ae 1096 1082 1038 993 | 1070; 1131} 1266 1213 1170 | 1158 
AOLTMGSLE. 927.2 1168 1230 1137 1063 | 1177 | 1279 | 1395 128i 1278 1248 
1D1S 05. .wavie.cyp 1100 1217 1198 1175 | 1213; 13826 | 1435 1330 1321 1289 
BD wins ds mans 1293 1350 1285 1270 ; 1241; 1390; 1518 1414 1421 1376 
1920; 22222257222 | 1597 1686 1592 1598 | 1561 | 1726 |} 1856 1739 179% 1698 
Th Seperate 1413 1403 1391 1325 | 1401 | 1542 1654 1536 1464 1494 
Wee. Be bet ewes 2 of 1224 1153 | 1202 | 1160 | 1209 | 1370; 1493 1373 1330 1320 
{ 


{iv) PURCHASING POWER CF A SOVEREIGN BASED ON PREDOMINANT RETAIL 
PRICES OF FOOD, FUEL, LIGHT, AND RENT IN NINE TOWNS, 1910 TO 1922, 
CO..PARED WITH PURCHASING POWER IN THE NINE TOWNS REGARDED 
AS A WHOLE IN 1910 = 20s. 

















Port | East | gim- | Pieter- 














Johan- | Bloem-},,- , 
we Cape + mHigae 4: Lone itg-|\t ars Pre- | zs n- |Ve'ght’d 
YEAR. Town.*| hota | don. | berley. | daly: | ban. | toria. i burg x rage Average. 
gs. Gass dvlts.- dd. j98..3.d.c. 8. d.-| Svea! 8. Gates. Gd. eeee eee 
1910.. 24.51 | 207 |) 22 "10" 23 -34,23- 5 | 21.53 |- 17%. £2) 18 907 
pO bpp a aa oe cee 21 °6./920 8 i289 19 26 1022) 7 20) .441- 16) Oe 1) 6 See 
191ly.. 20° TL | 2b 2 (e213 4) 18 114 -22- 7°) 19.11 | 16 SO 16) 104) HS eee ee 
OU: srecint kenciema «at 20) | 2 0 421004 17. 9 4e22 5} 18). 6 16 2.16 10 Be eee ee 
VO142 Bees as oh 20 15:1 20,747) 20327 7 18) °0 4,521 6) 19.5%): 16> A177 (Oe 
LD Lb oe ae o's cle on 18 10.) 38°75 19.6, }- 19,4 7.20.10.) 19 07 15° bB4.17- 1 aT ee 
101 6o tng ctdee 18 °3 |-18.. 61/198") 20'—2'|.-18 84 175.8 | 15 1057-16-56 747 eee 
1D Lé. 17. 15.16.58 47 7a AB. 1017. 07 15548 | 142 4205 b* 7b eee 
TOUS. ts ce ates a 16°10 | "1675 | 16.9.) 17-0 1-16 - 6), 16541 | 18 112)-15) 2b a ee 
LDIF Faia ahew 15 5.) 34 1075715 2:24) 10.10 AU16 = 1). 14.05 | 18.25) 14" 12) Tae eee 
LOZ OSs racers ce 12. 6 | SUT 10: (2 er P26 AAI? 105) 237 1 10) Oo Pi eee ee 
192 Wee na wate ce 14. 2 TE 38 Tae ets) 1 e403 4 138-20 } 12 el SS A eS as res meres 
US Whee tle oh Come 16° 4 (7 4 AO Selly no welO 79 14.47) T3- 9b iba ae ort eres 


| 
* Cape Lown includes Wynberg. Johannesburg includes other Reef townships. 
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(v) INDEXES FOR SEVEN REGIONAL DIVISIONS OF THE UNION AND AMOUNT 
REQUIRED TO PURCHASE THAT WHICH IN 1910 COULD HAVE BEEN PUR- 
CHASED FOR £1 IN NINE PRINCIPAL TOWNS REGARDED AS A WHOLE 
(BASIS OF TABLES—AVERAGE COST OF FOOD, FUEL, LIGHT, AND RENT 
IN NINE TOWNS IN 1910— = 1000 OR ans 


















































ot ee 3 3 
ba: I. 2 Ii. TIT. ssf iV; : fet NOTE | Vil; 
| South. | Witwaters-| f Aorth 
Year. Coastal. | (Non- Central, | Eastern. | rand and | Northern, W ‘t z Union, 
| i] Coastal.) _ Pretoria. sivgn Ths 
InDEX FIGURES. 

a ae : ; | ea ze 3 a 
IW1GE 7} 1816 1164 {> 1252 5 | 1190" >) 1440" | 1228 1173 1316 
1920... | 1630 1470 | 1544 | 1522 1779 =| 1526 1454 1634 
19Z21.... | 1433 1244 | 1292 13382) 160" |... 1962 1275 1422 
10EE | 1244 1092, | = =1147 11650 1805 4 1217 1116 | 1256 

e < epemptlaiar th eee. | = aera EN ns ks RENAE AN 

PuRCHASING POWER OF A SOVEREIGN. 
See | Seabees ae &. a. 8. d. | 8. > a. Sek s. d. 
1919. fie kD 7S Ly iB / 16 0 16 10 AS ELS irs 10768 EA 15 2 
1920 gan. yh or Qe>S 13° (7 12 11 13 2 $Hi33 ih ee Pa 3.9 12 3 
1921. ..5 13 11 LG eek 15 6 15 0 12 10 14 8 15 8 14 #1 
1922. 167 1 18 4 Vee 1 i be 14 4 16 5 17 11 15 11 


$ 
‘ 








2. Price Movements in the Union.—(i) Retail Prices.—During the year 1922 the 
retail prices of food fell 5 per cent., as compared with the remarkable fall of 29 per cent. 
in the previous year. In the case of five commodities (mutton, potatoes, maize meal. butter, 
and tea) prices rose, but in the three last cases the increase, as compared with 1914, was 
less than the average increase of all food over the same period. Decreases in the prices 
of all other food-stuffs occurred, ranging from 33-6 per cent. in the case of condensed milk 


to 1-3 per cent. in cheese. 
flour, 14-1 per cent. ; 
of paraffin fell 22-3 per cent. : 


cent. ; 


candles, 14:7 


was practically stationary, a rent rose slightly. 
10-4 percent. The combined prices of food, fuel, light, and rent fell 2-9 per cent. as compared 


with 20 per cent. during the previous year. 


The foliowing table shows the range of prices of retail food-stuffs in December, 


1921, and 1922, in relation to the prices in 1914. 


CLASSIFICATION OF FOOD-STUFFS ACCORDING TO THEIR RETAIL PRICES AT 
DIFFERENT DATES AS COMPARED WiTH i914. 





The most important decreases were, however, bread, 16-7 per 
aig sugar, 17 e per cent. During the same period the prices 
7 per cent. ; coal, 9-6 per cent. ; electric light 


“ Sundries ” (boots, clothing, etc.) fell 


Percentage Price Level above 1914. 





1920, 





























tbs 
) Leve = at ms Ie ais = 
Date. {| Below | | 
| 1914, | Less than 265. 25-49 | 50-74. 75-99, | 100 and Over.. 
tae Phe ie ag i ete io hie Bets. 
| } | { 
1920 | — Maize | Coffee, | Butter, | Jam, | Bread, 
(December) meal, | beef, milk cheese, | flour, 
: no eas ' mutton. (fresh) | bacon. oatmeal, 
| | eggs. | | rice, 
' | | | sugar, 
|  goldeir 
syrup, 
| | potatoes, 
| milk (con- 
| densed). 
1921 Maize Tea, | Flour, | Bread, | Golden Milk (con- 
( December) meal, | coffee, ; Oatmeal, | sugar, syrup, densed). 
eggs. | butter, i jam, | bacon, potatoes. | 
beef, | cheese, rice. | 
| mutton milk | 
(fresh) ) | 
1922 | Beef, Tea, Bread, | Golden — Potatoes. 
(December) maize coffee | oatmeal, syrup, | i 
meal, butter | . jam, condensed | 
eggs. flour. | milk (fresh)} milk. | 
| ; mutton, | 
rice, | 
| sugar, 
ee cheese, | 


bacon. 
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(ii) Wholesale Prices.--The great fall of 30 per cent. in the case of wholesale prices 
in 1921 was not continued in 1922; the total fall in all commodities between January. 
1922, and January, 1923, having amounted to only one-seventh of 1 per cent. There 
were, however, considerable fluctuations in price in individual articles and indeed in whole 
‘groups of commodities. Most significant was the general divergence in the case of South 
African and imported goods. During the year, the latter fell 10-1 per cent., while the price 
level of South African goods rose 6-4 per cent. By January, 1923, however, South African 
goods were only 24-2 per cent. above the average for 1914, while imported goods were 61-8 
per cent. above it. One reason for this difference is that on the whole South African goods 
represent raw or slightly treated articles, while imported goods are highly-manufactured 
commodities into which labour costs enter largely. After a great slump in prices the first 
sign of a recovery is an increased demand for raw materials ; while, as a result of wage 
adjustments, the price of manufactures continues to fall. The greatest fall, 25-6 per cent.., 
occurred in the miscellaneous group, chiefly represented by glass and earthenware. Building 
materials, metals, and soft goods also fell, but a slight rise occurred in the last group at the 
end of the year.. The chief increase, 19-4 per cent., was in the grain and meal group, There 
was an increase of 6-5 per cent. in meat, while dairy produce was practically stationary. 


3. Comparison of Retail Prices in certain Countries.—The following table gives index 
numbers of the average retail price of certain commodities in 1914 and December, 1922, 
for the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, with South Africa as the 
base (1000). It is of interest to note that in the case of food-stuffs before the war the United 
Kingdom was roughly one-third cheaper than South Africa, but that now the average prices 
are approximately equal. It is more difficult to obtain comparable figures for rents. The 
following figures have been utilized :— 

South Africa.—The weighted average rent of houses of three, four, five, and six rooms 
in the nine principal towns 

United Kingdom.—Report of the Working Classes Cost of Living Commission (Cd. 
8980). Rents paid by skilled artizans and percentage increase shown in the Ministry of 
Labour G szette. 

Canada.—Weighted average rent of six-roomed houses chiefly occupied by workmen 
in sixty cities. 

Australia.—Unweighted average of the rents of four, five, and six rooms in Sydney 
and Melbourne. 

New Zealand.—Unweighted average of the rents of four, five, and six rooms in four 
principal towns. 


PRICE INDEXES—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF CERTAIN COMMODITIES IN 
THE UNITED KINGDOM AND THE DOMINIONS. 


en Africa in each case— ee 






































| 1914. | 1922 (December), 
ry igi ; 
Commodity. ph accede p= | A | ‘a GA: het United Ms ‘ ae | Hort 
ing- | Canada. ea- | ing- anada. a- 
dom. 2 tralia. land. | dom tralia | land 
| 

Brcntia ee oe | 475 719 | 576 661 | 616 904 671 838 
Flour: 2738. oe 527 605 490 600 | 671 627 615 721 
Oatwiedl 2. ek oe | 463 537 659 oy ee ee) 509 658 589 
Rives. Foe yea oh eset / 690 1034 1034 | 828 | 655 1214 874 819 
Ten. dees Sees ts | 709 709 612 733 | 899 871 716 849 
Coffee | 933 | 1061 | 1056 | 1078 ee 1545 | 1296 1354 
Sugari ie. e sae ee ee 714 1143 O82) # 7G) jor 1as 1134 1238 928 
Jam eee. ae 556 <8 693.1 SSIS ee 1430 1105 1130 
POtALGOR n:. . coke ee 700 700 900 700 | 359 318 1144 851 
Batter. eco. a oe 708 636 719 700 *| 1102 | 868 851 749 
Cheese... 22 nee 607 703 745 621 T8t ou 5770 765 612 
gg8 ee ne cnr ene | 634 605 616 658 2217 1463 1059 783 
MONE S ode Socce sae hee | 5838 723 843 677 909 761 958 730 
BGCOR sc aos He | 665 753 658 | 600 | 917 | 882 747 533 
Bool A033 Ses eee ee ; 899 1291 747 | 823 1474 1316 930 822 
Mutton oscar ses Seles | 945 1411 685 740 1181 | 1248 617 605 
Arithmetical Avorago. . | 669 842 751 725 987 991 | 890 807 
hal Seba ek a 688 882 728 | 724 | 1045 995 855 774 
Paraffin... 549 716* 809 821 620 612* 988 828 
Coalisiieti vat tees | 796 10904 784 1216 1223 1898+ | 1188 1883 
Candles: ses thee 5 oc eas | 565 —_— 1016 505 —- 1131 970 
ents 4 kate is eee | 299 787 715 ,621 | 369 893 843 661 

Weighted Average, all | f 
Commodities........ b 537. 849 757 £699 770 1." O77 867 771 








* Coal Oil, + Anthracite and Bituminous Coal. 
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4. Price Fluctuations in the United Kingdom and the Union.—The following table 
gives the wholesale and retail price indexes for the United Kingdom and the Union. It 
will be seen that there is a general correspondence between the fluctuations of wholesale 
prices of imported goods in the Union and wholesale prices in the United Kingdom. 


PRICE INDEXES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM AND THE UNION. 
(a) WHOLESALE PRICES. 
































Desciption. | 1914. 1915. 1016. | 1917. | 1918 | 1919 1920. | 1921 | 1922, 
zi / | 
_ _ — — —— HF cnet alas Or —- j= — riers omc oe — 
f | | | | 
UNITED KINGDOM--- 
Hconomist:;.5 5. 10c2e06 eens oc - 1000 | 1247 | 1627 | 2068 | 2279 | 2382 | 2869 | 1934 | 1616 
enue! s . . vomphae ok es 4 1000 | 1271 | 1600 | 2059 | 2259 | 2424 | 2053 | 1824 | 1553 
Board of Trade.................. 1000 | 1228 | 1591 | 2073 | 2282 | 2528 | 3169 | 2010 | 1576 
Union of South Airica.............. 1900 | 1174 | 1345 | 1542 | 1679 | 1898 | 2449 | 1656 | 1326 
imported Goods.................. | 1000 | £198 | 1493 | 1891 | 2228 | 2283 | 2880 | 2261 | 1691 
SOAGONS....) >t cowieea nd: | 1000 | 1066 | 1171 | #258 | 1310 | 1462 | 2077 | 1410 | 1179 


Ce AOR Ee f : eh ee | * i | J 






































Description. 1914, | 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. 1922. 
—— — ——————————————— $$ - -_—. - ou —_—— <2) A eee ee eee ee sso | ———— - ~ —_— = =e = —s Sa a 
| | | | 
UNITED KINGpoM— | | | | 
Labour Gazette... ..0. 5. cee cece | 1000 | 1320 | 1610 | 2040 | 2100 | 2090 | 2580 | 2295 | 1758 
Union of South Africa.............. | 1009 | 1070 | 1019 | 1235 1252 | 1358 | 1785 | 1454 | 1188 








5. Purchasing Power of a Sovereign in the United Kingdom and the Dominions ---The 
following table has been framed for the purpose of indicating the relative purchasing 
power of money at various periods in Australia, Canada, New Zealand, the United Kinydom, 
and South Africa. For this purpose the prices applicable to each period and country have 
been weighted according to the family budget system. The resulting relatives furnish com- 


parisons based in each case upon the average prices in nine principal towns in the Union 
an 1910 :— 


PURCHASING POWER OF A SOVEREIGN COMPARED IN SOUTH AFRICA, 
AUSTRALIA, CANADA, NEW ZEALAND, AND THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


41910, JULY, 1914, AND 1922. (BASIS OF «ABLES—UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA, 1910 = £1.) 


| Food, Fuel, Light, and Rent. | Food. 
Country. | hig EMIT TT Sines eto Swe 
| 1910. | 1914. 1922, Dee. 1910, | 1914, |1922, Dec. 


= 





PuRCHASING POWER OF A SOVEREIGN. 





| £ as oe seed, SUS ds | -Sursts dist Seeds 
ET ABE os (as |. de O8t0 | 0-18 7 POO 1b 4) ° 260. O'} 0-17: 8 150: 14089 
aati ns. ea be ons te Seis ae Fe O17 8 1 OS” GSES Asse gg zea 
MAA hoes .is sae pecien UGS Verh POO WSO 1669S: PS 7 es OF.0.1e Oct AG 
MaweiZenland...i... 4). 6d ds va os ile OblOm ota.6 25 $6 0119.10 | Us. 9 11.4. 5. OF 1998S 
United Kingdom............. aS 1 14-47, (2.0 19.10 te: 16 Y82h4 OF142 24 


| 

| t 
1 

j 


AMOUNT REQUIRED ON THE AVERAGE TO PURCHASE THAT WHICH IN SourH AFRICA 
(AVERAGE oF NINE PrinctpaAL TOWNS) COULD HAVE BEEN PURCHASED IN 1910 











ror £1. 
7 | bie 
| £ sd.) £8 dj) £ sd.) £8 dj £8 d | 2 sd. 
BO aubeAtricd +%t.ciu bein de RMR i lel Lae AE. bac G: 02 y doe Ouw O.cols* 2. SNe ee eg 
Ce AT RR Pony Gigi) 016,461 2 8 O40 | 0166 ty S22 
eG pan NS aie CL eid Cerro O18) de 7 6 Solty 8 OD eo Peo 
MO Zéiland, 3.2.00 e0e. seek Cieis e015 A Tso) 2 otis -o-1ete eet 
United Kingdom.............. aA O49 1 Os 2 =a O te, Merwe 
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6. Prices of Wheat, 


PRICES 


AND Cost OF 


LIVING. 


[oHar. vis. 


“lour, and Bread in D fferent Countries.—The following tables give 


the wholesale prices of wheat and flour, as well as the retail prices of bread in England, 


the Dominions, and the United States for a number of years. 


The prices in all countries 


were subject to a certain amount of control during the war period. The prices for the United 


States and Canada are converted at exchange parity. 


It will be noticed that prices in South 


Africa are, and consistently have been, considerably in excess of tho:e obtaining even in 
a largely importing country such as England. 


(i) WHEAT—-WHOLESALE PRICES IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1910, TO JANUARY, 
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(ii) FLOUR—WHOLESALE PRICES IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1910, TO JANUARY, 
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(iii) BREAD—RETAIL PRICES IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1910 TO 1922. 
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* Sydney price. 


7. “ Sundiies.’—While variations in prices and variations in average rentals are 
calculable by methods giving accurate results, the same cannot be said of other items of 
necessary expenditure in an average household, particularly such items as clothing, boots, 
etc. Variations of individual taste and the immense variety in qualities and prices in 
production make it quite impossible to calculate varivtions of such expenditure for general 
purposes with any degree of certainty. Nevertheless, it was found necessary for the purpose 
of calculating allocations of War allowances to members of the Public Service to carry 
forward the work previously done by the Cost of Living Commission, which fixed from 
time to time variations computed by the Commission as to household expenditure on an 
item termed “‘ sundries,” including all items of household expenditure not covered by items 
of food, fuel, light, and rentals dealt with above. In a salary adopted as the basis of 
calculations the amount allowed for expenditure on “sundries”? was approximately 
one-third of the total household expenditure. 

The cost of sundries had been assessed by the Commission in 1914 at 126s. and in July, 
1918, at 200s. on the basis of monthly expenditure in a family budget. 

The first calculation undertaken by the Census and Statistics Office was in December, 
1919. Returns were obtained from a number of firms in each of the nine principal towns, 
showing the increase in the cost of certain items of clothing, boots, and hardware between 
July, 1918, and December, 1919. From these returns the percentage increase in the cost 
of each item was calculated and weights applied similar to those adopted by the English 
Cost of Living Committee. In the case of sundry groceries and soft goods, the percentage 
increase obtained from the returns of wholesale prices was adopted. The final weighted 
percentage increase was applied to the July, 1918. base. 

Further calculations were made in June and December, 1920, and March and June, 
1921, and in each case the amounts of the previous calculations were treated as the base 
and the percentage increase or decrease applied to them. In December, 1920, an 
independent investigation was made as a check, carrying price comparisons back in each 
case to the year 1914. The result confirmed the substantial accuracy of the figure arrived 
at by the method above described. 

It became evident, however, that this method was not entirely satisfactory. A 
continually shifting base made detailed investigation for purpose of comparison extremely 
difficult. Besides, such calculations, though approximating closely for some time to 
calculations made on a fixed base, could, under certain circumstances, diverge to a 
considerable degree. It was, therefore, decided in accordsnce with a decision of the 
Statistical Council that the quarterly compilation of these figures should be carried out on 
@ statistice] basis, to base all future calculations on actual 1914 prices, and the figures for 
the quarter ended 30th September and subsequent quarters were calculated on this basis. 
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The following items are comprised under the head of “sundries”; clothing, soft 
goods, boots, vegetables and wood, sundry groceries, coloured and native servants, and 


hardware. 
The following figures give the results of calculations at different dates :— 














Percentage Increase. 
Date. Amount. * 
Over 1910. Over 1914 
| 
s % | % 

—- O14 Bes bans 9 126 9-2 ) a 
July, IDLE See ae Ps 200 73*3 ) 58-7 
December, 1919............ ) 252-8 . 119-1 | 100-6 
June, TO20 Fibre oc os | 301-4 161-2 139-2 
Deceniber, 10207 Feigis cicas 301-4 161-2 139-2 
March, $021 Ae ae os 287-8 149+4 128-4 
June, 1921. ues Sess | 264-0 128:8 109-5 
September," 1921.2): G4 bis. | 248-4 115-2 97+] 
Decanter, 4 lod cond. a. es 217-2 88-3 72:4 
March, 1927 Aah oe... es / 210-6 82:5 67-1 
June, 1922. Sta vats} | 207+) 79-4 64-3 
September, 1922............ | 199-2 72°6 58-1 
December, 1922, aia. .ci.. 194-7 68-7 54°5 





In the above table the percentages over 1910 have been calculated on the assumption 
that the prices for “‘ sundries”’ rose between 1910 and 1914 at the same rate as food, fuel, 
light, and rent. The close correspondence between retail and wholesale index numbers 
during this period serves to justify the method adopted. 


8. Profiteering Act, 1920.—Particulars of the Profiteering Act, 1920, which expired on 
the 30th June, 1922, were given in the two previous issues of this Year Book. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
SOCIAL CONDITION. 


§ 1. Ecclesiastical. 


1, General.—The numbers of the population of the Union who returned themselves 
at the Census of 1921 as belonging to certain Churches and professing certain forms of 
religious belief are summarized in § 2 (16) of Chapter III. The Churches referred to hereunder 
are those in respect of which the largest numbers of persons were returned as adherents, 

and represent 90 per cent. of the European population of the Union. According to the 
_ Census, the numbers of Europeans and non-Europeans claiming to belong to the Churches 
named hereunder and the proportions per cent. of the numbers to the population, were as 
follows :— 


____NUMBER OF ADHERENTS OF PRINCIPAL CHURCHES, CENSUS 1921. 
———— - : 


| 
/ | Proportion | 











Proportion | 











| ; | Proportion 
‘age | per cent. Non- per cent. | ” 
CHURCH. | ee | of Euro- European | of non- | ul oe Br ae 
7 a om ae pean | Adherents. | European Adherents. | Po 1 is 
| Population. Popuiation. | lobe synthe: 

Dutch Reformed....... | 838,982 55°21 | 276,486 5°11 1,115,468 16-09 
Church of England..... | 294,026 19-35 |. 420,059 TOF 714,085 | 10-03 
Wesleyan Methodist.... | 102,771 6-76 730,022 13-50 832,793 12-02 
Presbyterian........... | 74,999 4:94 | 115,897 2-14 180,896 2°61 
Roman Catholic........ | 61,246 4-03 82,008 1-52 143,254 | 2-07 
Congregational......... 10,598 0-70 | 145,723 2-70 156,321 2°26 
GM ELAIL: . ss ccc 3.6 cic e 19,098 | 1°26 | 241,807 4°47 260,905 | 3°76 

| if 





2. The Dutch Reformed Church.—The passing by the Union Parliament of Act No’ 
23 of 1911 gave authority for the union of the Dutch Reformed Churches in the various 
Provinces, and made comprehensive provision in regard to organization, the holding of 
property, and other matters concerning the united Church and its component congregations. 
Organization.— 

(a) Each of the four Churches (Cape, Natal, Transvaal, and Orange Free State) is 
ruled by a Synod, possessed of the highest legislative, judicial,‘and administrative 
power. 

(6) To ensure regular working of Church administration, the congregativuns are 
mutually divided into Church Districts (or Circles), as fixed from time to time 
by the Synod. 

(ec) Each congregation has a representative and managing Church Council. 

(d) There is also a Federal Council, which, guided by certain provisions, interests 
itself for the general good of the four aforesaid Churches. 

(e) Arrangements also exist for the connection of Mission Churches with the Dutch 
Reformed Church. 

Statistics.—The following statistics have been furnished for the year 1921-22 :— 


DUTCH REFORMED CHURCH STATISTICS, 1921-22, 



































| | | 
la | | 
| eank fete Natal. _ Transvaal. | it Haars | Total. 
Huropean— | No. | No. . ‘No. | No. | No. 
Congregations... | 1a Oy 85 | 64 | 340 
Adherents....... he Wee i Ra a 150,739 | 124,172 616.979 
Members........ i L62,107 5,356 68,985 {, 57,773 | 284,311 
Mission Churches— | / 
Congregations... 68 , 39 47 1547 
Adherents....... 64,823 | ‘i 44,641 34,245 | 143,709 
Members........ 19,999 | #\) ) Js 13,548 11,588 | 465,135 
) 


* No statistics available. ’ ; 

+ These figures do not include eleven stations in the Cape Province and eleven in the Orange Free 
State where mission work is done by the Dutch Reformed Church, but where the congregations have 
not yet joined the Mission Church, that, is placed themselves under the jurisdiction or laws governing the 
Mission Church. The work there is carried on under the supervision of the local Kerkeraad of the 
European congregation. 
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3. English Church.—(i) Organization and Government.—The official title of the 
English Church in South Africa is the Church of the Province of South Africa (otherwise 
known as the Church of England), and it is in communion with the Church of Enytand 
and the other Provinces of the Anglican Communion throughout the world. It is a 
voluntary association, and has its own constitution and its own rules and regula‘ions. 
It is governed by a Provincial Synod, in which every Diocese in the Province has its 
representatives, both clergy and laity, and no resolution, rule, canon, or constitution is 
regarded as a law of the Church of the Province but such as shall have received the con- 
current assent of all orders of the Church—bishops, priests, and laymen. The Church 
of the Province is divided into twelve Dioceses constituted in the following years: Cape 
Town, 1847; Grahamstown, 1853; Natal, 1853; St. Helena, 1853; Bloemfontein, 1863 ; 
Zululand. 1870; St. Johns, 1873; Pretoria, 1878: South Rhodesia, 1891; Lehombo, 
1893; George, 1911; Kimberley and Kuruman, 1912; Johannesburg, 1922. Work is 
also being undertaken in South-West Africa. Each of the above Dioceses has the right — 
to send clerical and lay representatives tothe Provincial Synod on the ‘asis of one of 
each order for every ten (or part of ten) licensed priests in the Diocese. The enactments 
of the Provincial Synod are binding upon all members of the Church in South Africa, 
though it is expressly stated in Article II of the Constitution that the Provincial Synod 
of the Church of the Province shall be subordinate to a higher authority of a General 
Synod of the Church of the Anglican Communion, to which such Province shall be invited 
to send representatives whenever such General Synod shall be convened. The Church 
of the Province has accepted the General Consistory of the Lambeth Conference as its 
Court of Final Appeal. The organization of the various Dioceses is very similar to that 
of the Province. All the Dioceses have their Synods, but the Diocesan Synods only exercise 
powers delegated from the Provincial Synod, and all acts and resolutions passed by the 
Diocesan Synods are subject to revision by the Provincial Synod. There are at the present 
time some 600 clergy working in the Province, of whom the majority are employed in 
parochial or missionary work, but some few are engaged in educational and extra-parochial 
work. There being very little in the way of endowment, the work of the Churches de- 
pends almost entirely upon the free-will offerings of its members. 


(ii) Colleges and Schools.—In connection with the Church there are several schools and 
colleges for European boys and girls. Of these the principal are, for boys, the Diocesan 
College, Rondebosch, Cape Town ; 8. George’s Cathedral Grammar School, Cape Town ; 
8. Andrew’s College, Grahamstown; Michaelhouse, Balgowan, Natal; 8S. Jokn’s College, 
Johannesburg ; S. Andrew’s College, Bloemfontein ; and for girls, 8. Cyprian’s, Cape Town; 
Herschel, Claremont (Cape); the Diocesan School for Girls, Grahamstown ; the Diocesan 
School for Girls, Pretoria; 8. Margaret’s and a new school in Yeovills, Johannesburg ; 
S. Anne’s, Hilton Road, Pietermaritzburg ; 8. Margaret’s Diocesan Girls’ School, Umtata ; 
S. Michael’s School for Girls, Bloemfontein ; several schools under the charge of the Society 
of 8. John the Divine, Natal; S. Winifred’s School for Girls at George ; and a school at 
Lourenco Marques. 

In addition to these, there are the training college for teachers, and several! schools under 
the direction of the Community of the Resurrection at Grahamstown. There are various 
training colleges for native clergy and teachers, the chief of which are at Zonnebloem, Cape 
Town; SS. Matthew’s Training College, Keiskama Hoek; .S. Alban’s College, Esteourt, 
Natal; S. Bede’s, Umtata; Diocesan Training College, Pietersburg, Transvaal; the 
College of the Resurrection, Johannesburg; and at 8. Augustine’s, Kwa Magwaza, Zulu- 
land. There is also at Grahamstown a training college for European clergy at S. Paul’s 
hostel. 

The Church of the Province is also doing much in the education of the native and 
coloured people, and there are hundreds of mission schools throughout the Union of South 
Africa. There is a strong organization of the Church Lads’ Brigade among the coloured 
in the Cape district, and lately a hostel has been founded at Fort Hare, the Government 
establishment for the higher education of natives. For sailors, it provides homes and 
chaplains of the Seamen’s Institute at Cape Town and elsewhere. Work has been carried 
on for many years among the lepers of Robben Island, and more recently, 8. Raphael’s 
Home, Faure, Stellenbosch, has been established for discharged lepers. 


(iii) Hostels and Houses of Mercy.—Of the works of merey connected with the Church 
there are three Houses of Merey—at Leliebloem, Cape Town; Irene, Transvaal: and at 
S. Monica’s, Queenstown. There are also the Marion Institute and a Home for friendless 
girls at Cape Town, and 8. Monica’s Maternity Home. 


There are several orphanages and homes for children. Of these the principal 
are: §. Michael’s Home, Cape Town; S. George’s Orphanage, Cape Town (for girls) ; 
House of Bethany, Plumstead, Cape Town (for girls); the Woodville Orphanage, 
Grahamstown; S. John’s Hostel and S. Francis (coloured), Cape Town (for boys); 
S. George’s Orphanage, Cleveland, Transvaal (for boys). 
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(iv) Sources of Revenue.--In South Africa itself the Church raises about £166,000 
yearly. Of this a sum of close on £23,000 is received from endowments, but by tar the 
greater part is derived from church collections and subscriptions. In addition to this, an 
amount of about £30,000 is sent from overseas, but this is employed almost entirely on 
missionary work among the native peoples. 

Full particulars in connection with the Church, such as the names of the Bishops and 
clergy, are given in the S.A. Church Directory, 1921, published at the English Church House, 
61 Burg Street, Cape Town. 





4, Wesleyan Methodist Church of South Africa.— Wesleyan missions were first founded 
at the Cape of Good Hope in 1816, by the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society, London, 
and since then have been established throughout the whole of South Africa up to, and 
beyond, the Zambezi River. The advent of the British settlers in 1820 made it necessary 
to provide religious services for the scattered European population, and this led in due 
course to the formation of European churches throughout the area of settlement. These 
churches and missions remained under the control of, and continued to be supported by, 
the parent society in London until 1883, when a separate South African Conference was 
established, and all the missions and churches south of the Vaal River were placed under 
its jurisdiction, under the title of the Wesleyan Methotist Church of South Africa. The work 
in the areas north of the Vaal River still continues under the control of the Missionary 
Society in London (see below). 


{i) Organization.—The area under the jurisdiction of the South African Conference is 
divided into six districts. These again are divided into smaller areas as circuits, each under 
the oversight of a superintendent minister, or missionary. The administration of each 
district rests with an annual synod composed of representatives, ministerial and lay, of 
all the circuits within the district. The supreme legislative and executive authority is 
vested in the Annual Conference, which is composed of representatives elected by the various 
district synods and other official members appointed by the Conference itself. 


(ii) General Statistics —At the Conference held at Durban in April, 1922, the following 
official returns were reported :— 








No. | No. 

OE Ss ee em a eanemrerer 15ST is. Churcb.members....0. os. 2 he 108,308 
Other preaching places........... 2,882 | Candidates for Church membership 48,127 
pb yo a ea 272 | Junior (catechumen) members.... 45,607 
MEVEUIPOURID a pwela ks. i ha ee eb eee. 305 | Increase of Church members during 
Pigeee pramcners srs 2 oe 4,707 | CGRP EY tate Poe ee eae tae 2,663 
Other. unpaid agents............. 9,913 | Day schools (native, coloured, and 
Sunday Schools : | Indian) : 

PON Sa oe) aR Ae ag 3 og 894 | Schools, see Seater ras 1,046 

Officers and teachers........... 2,882 | PPORCDGISIe ccna) ae nee 2,104 

RemeInee yer. 4 fies) vy cues e's 39,996 | Seliginrs.i)- yaa vs kota. va eee 10,953 

(Income, £5,100.) (Income, £95,393.) 


Native Training and Industrial Institutions: , English Secondary Schools : 


| 
No. No. 
THB ETOMDIOUR spn koran Matec adie: # ma im Ong BOONE cities oi ii Miases vie ats se aK 5 
PPPMHOTES eee con aut s hake pa bend Teachers (resident)..........:.. 65 
POE Pron «stow» hac gem ee am eds 2,474 | POD DIALR exec 4 enc eare cate 875 
(Income, £40,175.) | (Income, £60,000.) 
Sustentation and Mission Fund : Invested funds (Superannuation 
Total contributions........... £12,415 | erie Lia Sion eee BeRSaC £182,450 
Total revenue for all purposes, | Total estimated value of land and 
including Education.......... £272,534 | buildings at last valuation 
; BEd iy ep mel SOG £1,000,000 


(iii) Wesleyan Methodist Church in the Transvaal.—The Wesleyan Methodist Church is 
organized north of the Vaal River as the Z’ransvaal and Swaziland Disirict, under @ synod, 
of which the chairman and general superintendent is the Rev. J. W. Allcock. The district 
is under the control of the Wesleyan Church in England. 
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(iv) General Statistics for Transvaal District.—The following general statistics are 
furnished in respect of the year 1922 :— 








Number of churches— Number of ministers— 
EUropean.....ceee cesses 73 Kuropean Te Aes : 44 
N&tivess 2. ccs eves sews. 466 Neuve. 2987S WeRes : 45 
Coloured Colonial....,.... 9 est IS 
— | Total; ¢ 20) SA es 90 
Total................ 548 | Number of adherents— 
Number of other places for religious Wuropeans. +) 0." dee eee 27,452 
BOPVi0OS.cc. aaa Eemear ibe eh Oni 932 | - Native and coloured....... 83,671 
Total, . ind. oredr si. sw RMD EQS 
Income of Church (1922),......... £53,615* 


(v) Institutions in the Transvaal.—There are three institutions connected with the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church in the Transvaal: the Epworth Homes at Malvern, Johannes- 
burg, and Sunnyside, Pretoria, for European children, and a native training institution at 
Kilnerton, near Pretoria. At the latter institution native normal students are trained, 
and the number now receiving instruction is upwards of two hundred. A school of native 
agriculture is also established at Kilnerton. Social and religious work on a fairly large 
scale is vigorously prosecuted at the Central Hall, Johannesburg. 


5. Presbyterian Church of South Africa.—The Presbyterian Church of South Africa 
is governed by its General Assemblies held annually, under a Moderator elected by the 
Assembly. The Moderator for 1922-23 is the Right Rev. Hedley Vicars Taylor, M.A., 
Pietermaritzburg. The General Assembly is constituted of representatives of the eight 
Presbyteries of the Union, viz.: Adelaide, Cape Town, Kaffraria, King William’s Town, 
Mankazana, Natal, Orange River, Transvaal, and the Presbytery of Rhodesia. 

The following figures give particulars in respect of two years. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH—STATISTICS FOR UNION. 























Description. 1920. | 1921. | Description. | 1920. 1921 
| 
No. | No. {i £ £ 
| | 
GONGTOZAUIONS: «7h s\n nse bss a 157¢| —_ |\Value of Church property..... 321,040 | 325,943 
European members..........+ 12,098 | 12,689 Amount raised for the Church 
European adherents........... | 6,270 11,982) |) “Sin eyears. ce fc.tates cae eet 64,000 | 59,668 
European children in Sunday Amount spent on native mission 
BOHOOIGs .\c sib cists opialeiels stpetele 8,572 8,710 WOT KK S:vicic’pralaletw ate hats sareeeae 18,820 | 21,239 
Native members.........0.00.6 12,397 12,923 || Amount raised by natives.....| 4,451 4,770 
Catechumens.......seeeeeeeee 4,617 4,961 Invested Fund............... 7,016 7,541 
Mission schools.......+see++-> 211 201 || 
Pupils in mission schools...... | 11,690 12,249 || | | 


The Church has erected, at a cost of £15,000, and maintains, at Queenstown (Cape 
Province), an orphanage for the accommodation of ninety children. 
In July, 1923, the Native Presbyterian Church was formed. | 


6. Roman Catholic Church.—The Union contains the following ecclesiastical divisions 
of the Church :— 
Western Vicariate and Central Prefecture, Cape Province— 
Vicar-Apostolic: Tne Right Rev. John Rooney, D.D., St. Mary’s Cathedral, Cape 
Town. 
Eastern Vicariate, Cape Province— 
Vicar-Apostolic: The Right Rev. Hugh MacSherry, D.D., St. Augustine’s, Port 
Elizabeth. 
Central Prefecture, Cape Province— 
Prefect-Apostolic: The Right Rev. F. Hennemann, Church of St. Saviour’s, 
Oudtshoorn. 


Kimberley Vicariate— 
Vicar-Apostolic : Temporarily in charge of the Right Rev. Charles Cox, D.D., O.M.I.. 


Johannesburg. 








* Exclusive of Government grants for education, ete. 
+80 main charges and 77 other Preaching Stations. 
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Mariannhill Vica iate— 
Vicar-Apostolic: The Right Rev. A. Fleischer, R.M.M., the Monastery, Mariannhill, 
Natal. 
Natal Vicariate— 
Vicar-Apostolic : The Right Rev. Henry Delalle, D.D., O.M.L., Emmanuel Cathedral, 
Durban. 
Prefecture of Zululand— 
Prefect-Apostolic: The Right Rev. T. Spreiter, O.S.B., Inkamana, P.O. Vryheid. 
Vicariate of the Transvaal— 
Vicar-Apostolic: The Right Rev. Charlies Cox, D.D., O.M.IL, the Immaculate 
Conception, Johannesburg. 
Prefecture-Apostolic of Northern Transvaal— 
Prefect-Apostolic: The Right Rev. Mgr. S. Nuffel, Pietersburg. 
Vicariate of the Orange River— 
Vicar-Apostolic: The Right Rev. John Simon, D.D. 


General Statistics.—The following figures are given for the year 1921 :— 





, No. No. 
PBEM AR ee Cees oA Si Conventa rivet! tween wee tens pad 35 
RMR Me ayel a atv 5-4 ewe SN [o(v Joyce B® 251 | Communities............ ee tort t 15 
Religious Brothers................ 305 | Colleges and schools............+.- 262 
EMATIR Wythe late iol te Ponianiok ts Salen seta (0b ee 1,774 | Other institutions........ ah bea ean aleee 7 
Churches, chapels, and stations.... 260 


7. Congregational Churches.—The Congregational, or Independent, Churches in South 
Airica have been closely connected during a century with the London Missionary Society, 
which, though unsectarian, has generally been associated pie aie with Congregationalism. 
The chairman for 1922-23 is the Rev. J. F. Goring, Newvale, Orange Free State. 


General Statistics—The following figures give information for the year 1922-23 :— 


SUE ONE LTUIBLOL Son ae fs Sis ened Ft sclera wares WE ou Widen eles oe. 75 
- RIE RATE ORC LES LES oor x no, ea ae oop AN hy, nate oe ohean a 745 
yh UAE ee entn tig aS fiy ac teas tas oe cok he kee sta «a 412 
er UPC NOI DOIN Tee Sa eee Lo ONT sc ee ae were’ 25,500 
Be Childrenin Sunday schools: $25 ss ckaces cus eases «whee 9,250 
4 teachers in Sunday schools................00ee0005 780 


*8. The Jewish Community.—(i) arly History.—Jews began to settle in South Africa 
-at the beginning of the nineteenth century. In 1825 Nathaniel Isaacs arrived in Natal 
and obtained valuable commercial concessions. He embodied his experiences in a book of 
travels and adventures in East Africa, published in 1836. The first Jews that came to 
the Cape Colony were mostly British and German, and some were from Holland. The 
first Russian and Polish Jews began to immigrate in large numbers from 1870 onwards, 
after the discovery of the diamond mines in Kimberley. 


(ii) Congregations.—The earliest Hebrew Congregation in South Africa was established 
in Cape Town in 1842, its founder, Samuel Rudolph, also acting as the minister. In 1849 
the first synagogue was built in Cape Town. In 1905 the present Synagogue of the congre- 
gation was erected at a cost of £42,000. There are now two additional congregations in 
Cape Town, the New Hebrew Congregation and the Orthodox Hebrew Congregation. 
Samuel Rudolph, the founder of the mother congregation in Cape Town, was also responsible 
for the inception of the Port Elizabeth congregation in 1858. Port Elizabeth now has 
two congregations, the second (the Hebrew Orthodox) having been established in July, 
1912. In Kimberley a congregation was formed as soon as the diamond fields were opened. 
Its synagogue is one of the most beautiful extant. Oudtshoorn has a large Jewish 
community with two congregations, each with its own synagogue. There are considerable 
Jewish congregations in Grahamstown, East London, Paarl, Queenstown, Robertson, 
Cradock, Dordrecht, and other towns in the Cape Province. 

Till 1902 there was only one congregation in Natal, the population of which included 
only a small number of Jews. The first congregation was established in Durban in 1880. 
Another congregation was formed in Durban in 1904. The second important congregation 
in Natal is that of Pietermaritzburg. The synagogue in Vryheid was built by its congre- 
gation in 1903. A noteworthy fact with regard to the Jewish community in Natal was that 
one of its members, Sir Matthew Nathan, was Governor of Natal from 1907 till 1910. 

The first congregation in the Orange Free State was established in Bloemfontein in 1887, 
although Jews were to be found in that Province as early as 1850, The first minister of the 
Bloemfontein congregation was appointed in 1904, There are also congregations with 
synagogues in other parts of the Orange Free State, such as Kroonstad, Winburg, and 
Parys. 


* Tnformatioa supplied by tha Secretary, south African Jewish Board of Deputies, 
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The Transvaal has the largest number of Jews, compared with the other Provinces. 
The first Jewish communal record in the Transvaal is the consecration of a Jewish cemetery 
in Pilgrims Rest in 1878. A congregation was started on the Barberton goldfields in 1883. 
Jews arrived in Johannesburg, mostly from Kimberley and Barberton, as soon as the gold- 
fields were discovered. The first congregation was establishd in 1886. In 1887 the first 
Jewish institution was founded, namely, the Witwatersrand Jewish Helping Hand and Burial 
Society, which combines the functions of a Board of Guardians with those of a Burial 
Soicety, and in the following year the Witwatersrand Old Hebrew Congregation erected 
the first synagogue where it now stands in President Street. Three years later the Johannes- 
hurg Hebrew Congregation was established, and also the Orthodox Hebrew Congregation. 
In 1892 the Johannesburg Hebrew Congregation built its synagogue near Park Station. Five 
years later the Jewish Government School adjoining Park Station Synagogue was established. 
In 1903 the Jeppestown congregation was established, and since then congregations have 
been established and synagogues built in practically all parts of Johannesburg. In 1914 
the Johannesburg Hebrew Congregation built its present synagogue in Wolmarans Street. 
The following year this congregation amalgamated with the Witwatersrand Old Hebrew 
Congregation under the name of the United Hebrew Congregation of Johannesburg. 

The Pretoria Jewish community built its synagogue in 1898. The Hebrew School, 
the gift of the late Senator 8. Marks, was opened in 1905. ‘There are now important Jewish 
congregations almost in every town in the Transvaal. 

There are about 150 congregations in the Union. Most congregations have their special 
places of worship. Each congregation has its official who ministers to its religious needs. 
Johannesburg and Cape Town have their Rabbis, who possess the rabbinical diploma, and rank 
as the highest authorities in religious matters; congregations of lesser size have ministers 
and preachers, who, although specially trained to the religious calling and qualified to carry 
out their religious duties, have not attained to rabbinical rank. The smallest congregations 
have readers and shochtim (a shochet is a person qualified to kill animals for human consump- 
tion in accordance with the Jewish method of slaughter), who conduct the services and teach 
the children. 


(iii) Hducational Activities.—There are nineteen special Hebrew schools in South Africa, 
seven of which are in Johannesburg. In the smaller communities, where there are no special 
Hebrew schools, Hebrew classes are held in the synagogues and conducted by the local 
minister, so that religious instruction is carried on in practically every Jewish community 
in South Africa. 


(iv) Charitable Institutions.—In the field of charity the South African Jewish community 
has displayed considerable activity. The community looks after its own poor. There is 
hardly a town of any appreciable size that has not its Jewish helping hand or benevolent — 
society. Johannesburg has sixty-eight Jewish institutions in all, and no less than thirty- 
eight of them are either partly or solely charitable institutions. The majority of the 
thirty-eight are friendly sick benefit and benevolent societies. The chief Jewish charitable 
institutions in South Africa are the South African Jewish Orphanage in Johannesburg, 
the Cape Jewish Orphanage in Cape Town, the Jewish Aged Home, the Jewish Helping 
Hand and Burial Society, and the Hebrew Benevolent Association in Johannesburg, and the 
Jewish Board of Guardians in Cape Town. Apart from the congregations, educational, 
charitable, and friendly societies mentioned, the other Jewish institutions in Johannesburg 
are Zionist, cultural, social, and intellectual. Although not so numerous as in Johannesburg, 
there are Jewish institutions in Cape Town devoted to similar objects, whilst towns like 
Pretoria, Bloemfontein, Durban, Port Elizabeth, Kimberley, Oudtshoorn, East London, 
and Paarl also possess Jewish cultural, social, and friendly societies. 


(v) Jewish Board of Deputies.—There are two institutions that are South African organi- 
zations. They have constituent societies in the various towns in South Africa and their head 
offices are in Johannesburg. They are the South African Jewish Board of Deputies and the 
South African Zionist Federation. The Jewish Board of Deputies for the Transvaal and 
Natal held its inaugural meeting on 28th July, 1903. The following year a similar Board 
for Cape Colony was formed in Cape Town. Each led a separate existence until 1912, when, 
at a South African Congress held in Bloemfontein, both were merged into the present South 
African Board. The objects of the Board of Deputies are to ‘‘ watch and.take action in such 
& manner as it may think proper with reference to all matters affecting the welfare of the 
Jews in the southern portion of the Continent of Africa,” and ‘‘to make observation of all 
proceedings relative to legislative and other enactments and to use such means as it may 
deem requisite in order that no infraction of the rights, custom, and privileges of the Jewish 
community may ensue therefrom.’’ The Board of Deputies has 104 constituent bodies 
throughout South Africa. 


(vi) Zionist Movement.—The Zionist Movement arose in South Africa under the inspira- 
tion of the first World Zionist Congress in 1897. By the end of 1898 a number of Zionist 
societies, mostly in Johannesburg and neighbourhood, had sprung up, which were formed into 
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the Transvaal Zionist Federation. The first President was Mr. S. Bebro, who was succeeded 
by Mr. S. Goldreich, this gentleman being then and for many years subsequently the leading 
figure in South African Zionism. The movement spread rapidly during the Anglo-Boer 
war, and in 1905 the first South African Zionist Conference was held, and the South African 
Zionist Federation established in its present form with Mr. Goldreich as President—a post 
which he retained until 1911. He was succeeded by Mr. A. M. Abrahams, the present 
occupant of the post. 

The Zionist Federation to-day embraces 181] affiliated Zionist societies and other Jewish 
bodies, situated in all parts of the sub-continent, whilst t i as hundreds of representatives 
in smaller communities where no organized society exists. It has so far held eight con- 
ferences. It publishes an officiz! monthly organ The Zionist Record, which has a large circu- 
lation throughout the country, and is the only publication which bears an official Jewish 
character. The South African Zionist Federation acts in all matters as the official South 
African Branch of the world Zionist organization. Its main business is to propagate the 
principles of the Zionist Movement amongst the Jewish population, to foster a knowledge 
of the Hebrew language, history, and culture, and to raise funds for the furtherance of the 
objects of the Zionist Movement, whilst it engages either singly or in co-operation with other 
organizations in various activities designed to further general Jewish welfare. 

(vii) Statistics.—The following table shows the numper of Jews in the various Provinces 
of the Union as ascertained at the Censuses of 1911 and 1921 respectively :— 


JEWS IN THE UNION, CENSUSES OF 1911 AND 1921. 






































1911. | 1921. 

Province. Sarg Sak Gr ny pres peaks 

Male. / Female. | Total. Male. Female. Total. 
a 3 | a ss aps ti Va SA WRT 

eS ee ee be = OB878-F— 7,359, 4 - 16,737~ | 1,396 | 9,846 21,242 
eo i i ee 816 666 1,482 1,420 i 1,165 2,585 
hey. | 1 Se aie i ran 15,847 | 10,045 25,892 18,509 | 15,006 | 83,515 
Orange Free State............ en FeO 1,029 | -2,808 2,738 2023 | 4,761 

| | | { 
he re | 27,820 |. 19,099 | 46,919 | 34,063 28,040 | 62,103 

— " ~~  —————— -—_ ~-. es Pago: Tera a Fed et es 











§ 2. Benevolent Institutions and Organizations. 


1. General.—The Union has no lack of benevolent organizations in country districts, 
as well as in the towns, and seeing that there is no poor law in any of the Provinces, and 
that poor relief by the State has only been necessary on any considerable scale in such 
circumstances as existed in the period of depression which followed the South African War, 
and on certain other exceptional occasions, the greater part of assistance given to persons 
in poverty and distress is that afforded by the various benevolent institutions. It has 
also to be noted, however, that in all the larger towns and in many other localities public 
general hospitals have been established, supported in a few cases altogether, and in most 
cases at least in part, by the State, which also (see Chapter V) provides and controls 
hospitals for the mentally diseased and hospitals and institutions for lepers. Exigencies 
of space make it impossible to enumerate the various benevolent organizations to be found 
throughout the country, but it may be noted that, apart from the benevolent institutions 
belonging to the various churches (see § 1 above) and the smaller organizations attached 
to individual churches in most localities, there are in various towns such organizations as 
the following :—Ladies’ benevolent societies, aid associations, children’s homes and 
orphanages, children’s aid societies, Salvation Army homes, social farms, rescue homes, 
and other institutions maintained by the Army organization ; homes for the aged and the 
poor, Nazareth homes, convalescent homes, local representation of the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society, and Jewish and other benevolent societies. 


2. Government Expenditure on Poor Relisf.—Particulars are given in the subjoined 
tables as to expenditure by the Administration in each Province for a period of years 
on relief of paupers, the maintenance of certain institutions for the accommodation of poor 
persons sufiering from chronic infirmities, and grants-in-aid of certain other non-Govern- 
ment benevolent institutions :-— 
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GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE ON PAUPER RELIEF AND GRANTS TO 


BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONS, 1915-16 TO 1921-22. 





































































































































































































(i) UNION. 
PROVINOE. 1915-16. | 1916-17. | 1917-18. | 1918-10. | 1919-20. | 1920-21. | 1921-22. 
ae ee = ee me a ee Sieber oe 
x | £ oo £ | £ £ e 
Cape of Good Hope 20,413 22,139 24,111 29,087 | 35,431 56,200 42,075 
Natal? ACR NG 5,165 4,669 4,282 5,364 7,061 7,872 8,967 
Transvaal sitesi. 43,096 89,628 46,308 47,217 51,953 73,9 12 10,234 
Orange Free State.. 14,741 14,619 16,827 21,036 23,871 25,818 27,397 
Toran.....£| 83,415 | 81,055 | 91,528 | 102,704 | 118,316 | 163,832 | 153,670 
(ii) CAPE oF Goop Hops. 
Description of Ex- / 
pant eS iy 1915-16. | 1916-17. | 1917-18. | 1918-19. | 1919-20. | 1920-21. | 1921-29. 
tution. 
A Sis ee, ee r et Bo 
z £ £ : | £ & 
Pauper Relief..... { 19,199 20,796 20,256 24,711 | 28,696 | 50,166 32,506 
Grants-in-Aid of | 
Charitable Insti- | | 
tutions and Or- 
ganizations...... 1,214 1,343 | 38,855 | 4,876 6,735 6,034 9,569 
TOTAL..... £ 20,413 22,139 24,111 | 29,087 35,43 56,200 42,075 
(ili) NATAL. 
| £ g 0] Se ae ae Bee £ £ 
Pauper Relief..... 1,697 1,580 | 1,582 1,889 2,126 2,337 2,432 
Grants-in-Aid of | 
Charitable Insti- 
tutions and Or- | | | 
ganizations*..... 3,468 | 3,139 2,700 3,475 | 4,085 5,535 6,535 
— — |} ne ee ey Ponee eae iis a 
POPAI 5 cans £ 5,165 4,669 | 4,282 5,364 | 7.061 7,872 8,967 
—- —— —— — — --—- -—- — | meena eeaiaecie —_ a eeevaremneee ee 
(iv) TRANSVAAL. 
- a £ ~A £ £& £ 
Poor Relief....... 27,757 -y \ee 203212 82,526 24,606 | 26,807 33,396 32,243 
Rietfontein Hospital! 4,308 | 3,887 3,626 10,935 11,445 14,176 14,821 
Grants-in-Aid of! | ' 
Charitable Insti- | | | 
tutions and Or- | / . | 
ganizations...... 11,031 | 10,530 10,157. ¢ |. 411,878) beveks, 01 26,370 | 28,167 | 
| |Tooqgn| Dodsaje: cel. led ipaaiiacn an 
TOTAL..... xy 43,096 | 39,628 46,308 | 47,217 | 51,953 73,942 76,231 
— a | — | = —E adh iain d id. 21) —_—_— es | 
(v) OrnANGE FREE STATE. 
abies! £ | £ £ Sa dt taba» £ 
Pauper Relief..... | 9,111 8,599 9,797 | 10,606 13,591 11,000 12,819 
National Hospital, 
Bloemfontein.... 4,700 5,140 6,100 | 9,500 9,400 13,818 13,818 
Grants-in-Aid of 
Charitable Insti- ; 
tutions and Or- 
ganizations...... 930 | 880 930 930 880 1,000 760 
| # Bre ei 
TOTAL. ase £ 14,741 | 14,619 | 16,827 21,036 23,871 25,818 27,397 
$$ —_——_-—— ~ = en SSS) -— 


* Grants to orphanages have been omitted from these figures. 
to orphanages amounted to £1,850; 1920-21 and 1921- 





A 


Atty 


£2,500. 


In 1918-19 and 1919-20 the payments 
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3. Charitable Institutions.—The following particulars are furnished in respect of all 
Government, Government-aided, and Private Institutions in the Union, the object of which 
is to afford relief, protection, or shelter to those persons who are in distress, in need of 
succour, or homeless. Such institutions include orphanages, childrens’ homes, oreches, 
homes for convalesvents, aged, or infirm persons; institutions for decrepit and chronic 
sick persons, rescue homes, shelters for men and women, almshouses, and kindred institu- 
tions, but do not include benevolent or friendly societies, charity organizations, hospitals, 
maternity homes, sanatoriums, lazarettos, or infectious diseases hospitals. 


(i) CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS IN THE UNION FROM 1918 TO 1922. 













































































| Accommodation. | Inmates | | 
Staff. Number of at End of | 
Number Beds. | Year, 
Year of oti ays Ay EY | Revenue.) Expenditure. 
Institutions. s ne 5 
oe - cure. | te ts pote | Euro- Bone 
oe pean, wee pean. | Boots pean, 
zs + Ft =) a ae ms ee ae’ We re aay y 
| | | £ £ 
1918-19 101 632 | 195 5,893 592 | 4,889 344 | 203,449 238,683 
1919-20 118 102m (= 215 6,484 565 6,088 414 | 249,144 287,319 
1920-21 52ers: 792 | 318 7,872 762 | 11,033 590 | 379,009 399,085 
1921-22 153- | 814 | 304 = 8,413 795 | 8,372 616 | 368,999 396,727 
(ii) NuMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, STAFF, AND ACCOMMODATION, 1921-22. 
| Staff. Accommodation. 
| Res aaa 2 Paces ’ 
; Number | Number of Beds. 
Province. of Number of Ba erin Ae 
Tnstitutions. Euro- Non- Wards, | 
pean, Euro- Dormitories, For For non- 
pean. or Single Euro- Euro- 
| | Rooms. peans. | peans. 
a ic ca) iz Se OE tr tte stp ae = fhe hes eb, 
Cape of Good Hope...... 91 | 398 144 1,023 | 4,389 508 
ink hal ocpebnni aoa ane aS 26 TAT 44 205 fee O52 270 
PEGANS VAAL Gece «sc wise ss. 28 253 81 470 2,230 17 
Orange Free State........ a 8 57 35 133 | 742 — 
pial | Sea soi kL? ect Peres Be 
PRA Ld oy oye | 153 | 814 304 1,831 8,413 795 
| | 








(111) ADMISSIONS AND DISCHARGES ACCORDING TO PROVINCES, 1921--22. 


oS | ee ———$ 4 == = —— 


























| | 
| Admissions Discharges, Remaining 
| during Deaths, etc., | at End of 
: Year. during Year. Year. 
Province and Race. ! 
Adults. Children, | Adults. Children. Adults. Children. 
Cape of Good Hope— 
LOLSS0) O25) eae eae earn etheeriseeye 76,520 1,178 76,606 956 535 3,779 
Non-European........... 1,249 144 1,160 119 165 | 235 
zwatal— | 
MTD PCAN, . 43" Soe eee 7,975 206 7,966 184 | 305 612 
Non-European........... —_— 62 — 53 | —- 216 
Transvaal— | 
HUWODCATI oss on ie lee es 27,209 (irs 27,196 (42! 611 1,688 
Non-European........... — — — — / —- a 
Orange Free State— | | 
Huropean.:..22<e0 meebo) « 5,268 | 242 5,260 95 | 44 798 
Non-European........... oy et sey = th See SpE aes 
| | 
TOTAL. . 2. mae eee: 118,221 2,604. 118,188 2,149 1,660 7,328 





Oe a ee a ee 


or bor | | 
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(iv) Apmissions, DiscHARGES, ETC., REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE AGCORDING TO 


CuassEs oF Institution, 1921-22. 












































Admissions Discharges, Remaining 
Class of _ Number during | Deaths, etc., at End of 
inatitntion . | a ee Year. during Year. Year. Reverae. —— 
and Race. ond ee ay a eae . 
Adults.| Children. | Adults.| Children. | Adults.| Children. 
bet aati aaa pt oe lr 
| | | | £ £ 
A le a IY s 
Turopean..... | = es 1,168 61 $870 |. 287 4,751 
Non-European | { din af 89 — 62° ee 354 \202,205 210,328 
Homes for Aged 
es r 
uropean..... 97 — 109 _- | 378 — 6 
ik mecidenye yoke 12 0 Ee a 1 = 3% ae \ 41,628 45,428 
ecue Homes— { 
uropean..... 249 191 330 | 214 126 5 
Non Manopent. Ly 10 Paka? Sie i: Ss nae 17 13 |} 14614 | 13,670 
Children’s / 
Ely see 5 | 
European..... ; — 413 — 355 — 1,448 
Non-European \ mad Woe 4 — 3 war 34 } 39,698 ig al 
Other  Institu- : 
ie r ? 
Huropean..... 116,554 626 {116,609 587 704 603 
Non-Buropean \ 40 4/ 1172 62 | 1,079| 56 148 | 50 \ 70,864 88,054 
hard ae ole Pris | ee 
| | | 
TOTAY...... | 153 118,221 2,604 ee 2,149 1,660 7,328 | 368,999 | 396,727 




















* Six Orphanages are also Homes for Aged Persons. 


(v) CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS—-REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 192)-22, 





Revenue. . 
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Government Fees Collections, 
Province and other from | Subscriptions, dene peace 
Grants. Inmates. ‘and Donations. : 4 
Ewe c re Ree ripe ae = : a 
£ s £ £ 
Cape of Good Hope 67,132 13,962 27,938 34,146 
Natal o2..c62ceeee 9,309 8,201 14,311 8,061 
Transvaal.......... 55,200 4,727 58,061 11,466 
Orange Free State. | 26,983 172 25,792 3,538 
| 
Pos “ wir ee y 
GRAND TOTAL. £ 158,624 27,062 126,102 57,211 
a ‘ a i eS 
| 
Expenditure. 
Salaries and Maintenance ee Other . Total 
Province. Wages. ot Inmates. Buildings. | Expenditure. | Expenditure. 
£ £ £ £ s 
Cape of Good Hope 25,068 97,920 20,702 17,976 161,666 
NAGAI Ss pccearcahe 7,387 23,528 12,687 4,051 47,653 
TYANSVAAl Ts. «the a 24,472 56,158 21,295 42,865 144,790 
Orange Free State. 3,827 19,346 16,925 2,520 42,618 
at 24 faite 2 tes 
GRAND TOTAL.¢£ 60,754 | 196,952 71,609 67,412 396,727 
uppmmecmsters rate bee Te SEP ————S————eeE———e—  —eeeeee eee eee == oO 
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{vi) PARTICULARS OF CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS IN CERTAIN TOWNS IN THE UnNron, 
1921-22. 




































































Inmates at | Average Daily | 
| End of Year. | Number of Inmates.' 

Description. Number | | = | Revenue. | Expewditure. 

| Non- Non- | 
| ‘Bnropean.|purypean, European. European. | 
| | | 
Cape Town 
Bg RE pe oi ert | 3 £ Fr: 
Orphanages............ Shen 862°} “185 /enBe74 129 | 80,137 | 36,908 
Homes for Aged Persons / 5 15Gr oa — he 40 — 5,544 5,435 
Rescue Homes......... 2 19 30 16 29 1,245 1,826 
Children’s Homes....... | 3 40 | 34 | 36 33 3,234 8,247 
Other Institutions...... | 10 | 236 | 163 | 226 158 19,785 22,726 
( ' , ae ie i 
Durban 
| | | £ 
Orphanages............ | Z 408 129 430... | 187... |. 17,611 19,557 
Homes for Aged Persons | 1 Oi — 13 oe | U,146° } iY i? 
Rescue Homes......... | 1 15 — ies Ty — 861 |} 758 
Children’s Homes....... | - — -- — jf; — | — —_ 
Other Institutions...... 2 166 — 162 i — | 7,634 10,494 
H H 
Johannesburg. 

: Sf eadyy. iat si dwt A + teh | vd | 
Orphanages............ | 7 | ‘1.585 | ote 566 = | 54,787 62 252 
Homes for Aged Persons | DNAS? 14GB OW eae Fa 7 — 33,838 37 235 
Rescue Homes......... [iskssatsDuik- aee-22 oils] a5 170 — J | 4476 4,500 
Children’s Homes....... 2 | 76 —- 70 -- 3,062 2,968 
Other Institutions... . °° | Poa on in 207 -- | 16,651 21,978 

Pretoria. 
a ena oe een ee 
| | Seoty [abc 
Orphanages............ 1 20 | —-- | 20 -- 1,232 | 1,200 
Homes for Aged Persons | 1 | 19 — 17 — 785 684 
Rescue Homes......... ae eee ae 18 a es es 704 
Children’s Homes....... Ree pee 40 eee oF — 3,059 | 3,090 
Other Institutions...... 2 84 | -F 83 — 5.77%, -}.. 46,618 
| 8 i 





4, Benevolent Institutions in Cape Peninsula and Johannesburg.—tThe first four issues 
of this Year Book contained lists of benevolent institutions in the Cape Peninsula and 
Johannesburg. These have not been repeated owing to considerations of space. 


5. The Governor-General’s Fund.—Previous issues of this Year Book contained 
particulars of the operations of the Governor-General’s Fund inaugurated in September, 
1914, with the object of relieving distress caused to persons on active service during the 
war or to their dependents resident in the Union. The fund continued in existence after 
the termination of hostilities, and the large sum collected, amounting in the aggregate to 
about £3,250,000, was gradually disbursed in aid of disabled soldiers and the widows and 
families of soldiers who had lost their lives in the war. The vocational training of ex- 
soldiers was largely furthered in the period after the war. Contributions during 1922 
amounted to £1,177, which with interest received totalled £40,195, and the disbursements 
£104,450. At the 3lst December, 1922, the balance of the fund amounted to £733,303. 


6. The Administrator’s (Transvaal) Distress Fund.—The Administrator’s (Transvaal) 
Distress Fund was established in response to an appeal issued by the Prime Minister for funds 
to relieve distress caused through the Witwatersrand disturbances in March, 1922. The 
Prime Minister published his appeal on the 18th March, and the Administrator’s Fund came 
into being on the following day. A Central Committee was constituted with the Adminis- 
trator as Chairman, and a system for dealing with the relief of distress was adopted. 
Assistance in the form of food and the provision of accommodation was given to all in distress 
without regard to the cause thereof. The following centres fell under the scheme of relief :— 
Johannesburg, Springs, Roodepoort, Boksburg, Witbank, Pretoria, Germiston, Krugersdorp 
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Benoni, Brakpan, and Heidelberg. The total number of persons assisted from the inception 
of the Fund to the 30th December, 1922, was 616,166, giving a weekly average of 15,417. 
Direct relief from the Fund was discontinued at the end of December, 1922. After that 
date it was decided to make grants from the Fund for a period of six months to local 
benevolent organizations for the relief of distress within their areas. The total amount 
collected by the Fund was £79,222, which included a contribution from the Government 
of £25,000 and an amount of £34,091 collected by public subscription, the balance being pro- 
vided by the Transvaal Chamber of Mines. The expenditure up to the middle of February, 
1923, totalled £61,376, and the administration expenses amounted to £1,707. 


7. South African Prisoners’ Aid Association.—This Association, under the presidency 
of His Excellency the Governor-General and the chairmanship of the Director of Prisons, 
was formed in 1910 with the following objects :— 


(a) The prevention of recidivism (or relapse into crime). 

(4) To encourage the study of causes underlying crime and recidivism and to conduct 
public propaganda. 

(c) The aftercare of discharged prisoners. 

(d) To help the deserving dependents of prisoners. 

{e) To take any steps necessary for the prevention of delinquency and the manu- 
facture of criminals. 

(f) To establish branches and appoint representatives wherever necessary. 

(g) To carry out all measures required to give effect to any of the above objects. 


(i) Organization.—The Association consists of members organized in branches in the 
principal centres of the Union, the directing control being vested in a Central Council 
consisting of the Chairman of the Association and two members nominated by each branch, 
which in turn works through its local committee. ‘The fact that the Chairman of the 
Central Council is appointed by the Minister of Justiceyenables the Association to be kept in 
close touch with the Government. A grant is made quarterly by the Prisons Department 
to supplement funds raised locally by each branch for the purposes of its work. The 
allocation of the grant to the branches is made by the Central Council on the basis of the 
needs of the local work as reflected in the statistical and financial returns. In addition 
to the allocation of grants, the Central Council considers and shapes the whole policy of 
the Association. It initiates new work and represents the views and needs of the 
Association to the Government. 


(ii) Statistics.—The following tables give statistics as to the operations of the Association 
during the year 1922 :— 


PRISONERS’ AID ASSOCIATION. 


(a) MEMBERSHIP AND RECEIPTS, 1922. 











BRANCH. Supporters. | Members. Local Government Total 














Receipts. Grant. Receipts. 
| 
£ z x 
| 
Bloemfontein....... 30 25 36 95 13] 
Cape Town........ 166 384 314 430 744 
Dur bariss) +, san eee 5 138 230 120 350 
Pietermaritzburg. .. 31 103 55 110 165 
Johannesburg...... 162 136 376 903 1,279 
Kimberley. 3. 30. % 109 9 9 105 1l4 
Protories: 7. 03 22 165 155 98 575 673 
Port Elizabeth..... 3 24 8 20 28 
OAL. cl 671 974 1,126 2,358 3,484 
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(b) ExpENpITURE, 1922. 








| eer 
| On On Salaries, Office 


















































HEADIN , | \ 
y ig | Prisoners. Dependents. | Expenses, etc. pigbe 
| a £ £ £ 
All Branches........... 346 912 1,551 2,809 
(c) NUMBERS OF CASES INVESTIGATED AND ASSISTED, 1922 
PRISONERS, | DEPENDENTS. 
BRANOH ( PAM a de Othe | A ap i Monet Other 
at Investi- | Work riche ae as ee Investi- | 4 Onetaty | Assist- ° 
gations. | Found Assistance Assistance | ance ationa Assistance atice 
; ‘| Given. Given. (ales gavions. | Given. Give 
fs pala | | 4 ay 
Bloemfontein...... 22 — 2 3 | 2 19 14 3 
Cape Town........ 181 36 23 140 | 3 101 15 87 
Durbansei... ote. 260 4 64) 53 11 46 21 12 
Pietermaritzburg... 229 64. 112 34 | 3 15 6 8 
Johannesburg...... 146 15 Wi 1 15 S28 290 37 
Kimberley........ ; 17 — 7 100 | — 20 19 ~~: 
IBTELODI Alec cisss seas ss 1,042 30 41 95 4 132 47 85 
Port Elizabeth.... 10 . 4 6 1 --- 4 3 1 
| 
MOTARS gy. £5". 1,907 153 2A (ys 352 38 664 415 233 
ix a TpEaenes Pare are SaaS SS §/§§§ § § —— —— bane mite 











8. Friendly Societies.—The subjoined table contains particulars, collected for the 
first time in 1921 under the Siatistics Act, of Friendly Societies in the Union. The figures 
relate to all societies, lodges, clubs, and other associations established primarily for the 
purpose of granting financial assistance to members or their dependents in case of 
incapacitation, sickness, death, unemployment, or other causes; insurance companies are 
not included. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES IN THE UNION, 1919-20 TO 1921-22, 


(i) NuMBER oF SocrETIES, BENEFIT MEMBERS, ETC. 

































































Funds, Benefit Members. 
¢ N aes 
EAR oO | 7 errr a cd | Sl ee A Ea TS ae 
. Neate | Admitted ee At na 
Societies. | Not | : ies ie 
| Invested. Total. during 
0 we = il ceaadate | Invested. j ‘Year. iia 
| i 
£ £ | £ | } 
1919-20..... 91 | 258,321 27,914 {| 281,285 | 8,266 2,743 j 42,351. 
PSZ20-21 2 i. 87 | 288,919 22,874 | 311,793 | 6,630 4, 562 44, 695 
1921-22 | 85 | 810,884 24,818 | 335,202 | 6,402 6,268 42,038 
| | { 
| Deaths, | Sick Benefits. 
| 
“ae , Registered = [| a 
| Members Wives of Recipients. Period 
pase ‘ta Sy Se ei { Members. 
| | No. Weeks. 
SON) sreve! cisiseit ths, vay rhen : 858 117 8,972 24,062 
erste pie. cis Eseries 414 102 9,967 14/378 
OR ODe Lis cel ictals aaeeehee 381 | 93 8,646 21, 057 
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(ii) REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 



































Revenue. 
car's | Ent Memb | | 
| intrance embers’ : 
ene Contributions | - Levies. | Other. Total, 
she Ni STiaaa tae ao: —“peCS 2 
£ | £ | £ | £ £ 

LOLTB=26. ces eats 1,447 133,822 . 2,092 . 22,974 160,335 

192028 Ws ees vs49 | 497619. | i1460 | 89,041 173,178 

Td Ne: Se 1,295 ba bk kok ria | 33,171 25,588 174,827 

Expenditure. 
> | Amount Paid at 
YRAR, 
ain: tp | Medical | iad Adminis- 
ick Pay ener Ye; Registered | tration. Other. Total. 
| * | Members. Wives of | 
Members. 

£ ee Gen € gn eg £ 
1919-26.... 32,751 28,621 30,048 1,612 14,922 15,634 123,588 
1920-21.... 32,032 38,770 32,056 7,366 18,957 14,149 143,330 
1921=92 7. 2. 28,586 34,491 | 30,383 13,448 16,527 18.508 141,943 














§ 3. Organization and Legislation in Promotion of Child Welfare. 


1. Child Welfare Organizations.—(i) Objects—-The various agencies and organi- 
zations in the Union which are ccncerned with child welfare and o1 which the activities 
are co-ordinated in the central deliberative body known as the Child Welfare Conference, 
have fur their general objects :-— 


(a) The prevention of any form of cruelty to children, including efforts te deai with 
the foliowing conditions— 
Neglect ; life in slums and over-crowding; destitution; sweating and over- 
work ; disease ; begging; crime; street trading; ignorance ; prostitution ; 
abandonment ; unsui itable environment. 


(0) The protection of children, involving such problems as pre-natal care, i.e. the 
Fest way to ensure the survival of healthy babies, by attention to the needs of 
the expectant mother; proper attention at the time of birth; by the provision 
of proper medical and nursing attendance where necessary ; systematic attention 
during infancy through the agency of Infant Consultation buréxus, Babies’ 
Wel-omes and similar organizations; the care of children of sckocl-going age, 
in schovl and out of it, including modical inspection of schools; after-care, 
i.e. the well-being of the adolescent boy and girl, and the elimination, wherever 
possible, of the blind-alley occupation and poor white problems; and the 
holding of mental clinics by specialists. 


(ii) History of Child Welfare Moveinent.—-Until the passing of the Children’s Protection 
Act, No. 25 of 1913, the various laws in force ig the Cnion with rega:d to the protection of 
children were found to be inadequate. The first effort of this kind of legislation was a Cape 
Colony law of 1879. A similar law was passed in Natal in 1896 and the Orange Free State 
in 1899. A Children’s Protection Act was promulgated in Natal in 1901, and in 1907 the 
Cape Colony passed the Infant Life Protection Act. In 1909 the Transvaal passed a law 
the main lines of which are embodied in Chapter If of the existing Union Act of 1913. The 
latter is fully summarized in par. 2 below. The Factories Act of 1918 (par. 3) is concerned 
with an umportant aspect of the problem of child life protection. ‘The Cape Provincial 
Ordinance of 19!9, deaiing with relief and charitable institutions, makes provision for the 
payment to registered societies and institutions dealing with children, and the Union Public 
Healih Act of 1919 similarly authorizes the payment of grants to societies dealing with 
destitute children. 

The various enactments owed their origin to a general appreciation of the problems 
arising out of the high infantile mortality which prevailed in many parts of the Union. 
The Society for the Protection of Child Life founded in Cape Town in 1907 and the Children’s 
Aid Society, founded in Johannesburg a year later, were formed principally with the object 
of coping with this question. Many similar societies have since sprung up in all parts of 
the Union, and the movement has spread to Southern Rhodesia. 
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The first Child Welfare Conference was held at Cape Town in March, 1917, followed 
by one in Johannesburg in May, 1918, a third being called in Durban in September, 1919. 
These conferences, attended by over 250 delegates from all over the Union, have done 
much to educate and inform public opinion generally and to stimulate Government, Pro- 
vincial, and Municipal action. The fourth conference was held in Bloemfontein in September, 
1920, and the fifth in Port Elizabeth in October, 1922. 


(iii) Child Welfare Societies.—-The following societies exist in the various Provinces :— 
‘ Cape (17).—The Society for the Protection of Child Life in Cape Town, East London, 
Stellenbosch, and Wynberg ; the Child Welfare Society in Aliwal North, Beaufort 
West, Caledon, Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Hermanus, Kimberley, King 
William’s Town, Middelburg, Oudtshoorn, Port Elizabeth, Vryburg, and 
Wellington. 
Natal (5).—The Child Welfare Society in Durban, Greytown, Ladysmith, Pieter- 
maritzburg, and Vryheid. 
Orange Free State (3).—The Child Welfare Society in Bloemfontein, Heilbron, and 
Springfontein. 
Transvaal (8).—The Children’s Aid Society in Johannesburg, Bloemhof, Benoni, 
Boksburg, Germiston, and Krugersdorp; the Child Welfare Society in Potchef- 
stroom and Pretoria. 


All the above societies have as their main objects all measures necessary to prevent 
any form of cruelty, neglect, or ill-treatment of children. They especially aim at securing 
uhe adequate carrying out of all Acts of Parliament and Provincial Ordinances dealing with 
children. ‘They seek to promote any legislation that may be considered necessary to 
improve the moral and physical condition of children ; and to establish infant life bureaus 
mothers’ welcomes, homes for neglected and other children, and to provide or secure, when 
necessary, for infants and children, hospital accommodation which is not otherwise 
established. 

Other organizations also concerned, though not so directly, with the welfare of 
children are the Board of Aid in Cape Town; the Rand Aid Association; the Juvenile 
Affairs Boards throughout the Union; the Children’s Care and After-Care Committees, 
Johannesburg; the Committee for the Care ot Mental Defectives in Cape Town; and 
societies such as the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, the National Council of 
Women, and the various women suffrage societies, notably the National Service Fund 
in Johannesburg, Church organizations, such as the Salvation Army, do most valuabie 
work in rescuing and succouriny destitute children, and the various Christian and Jewish 
churches have their own societies for dealing with various aspects of the problem. Notable 
among these are the activities of the Dutch Reformed Church. In addition, orphanages 
and homes established by public and private enterprise have been opened, and hospitals and 
schools, in many vases, now have their guilds of helpers and boards of aid for keeping in 
touch with both mother and. child. 

Child Welfare Societies are entirely dependent for their working on donations and 
subscriptions from. the public. In some cases municipal grants are given. In the Cape 
Province a certain number of societies are registered under a Provincial Ordinance which 
entitles them to a subsidy from the Provincial and Municipal Authorities. In the larger 
societies work is done by a paid staff, and in the smaller societies on a voluntary basis. The 
Public Health Authorities have been approached with regard to payments of grants to 
societies dealing with destitute children, but so far without result. 


(iv) Activities of Child Welfare Crgunizations.—(a) Infant Consultation Bureaus.—These 
have been started in various centres (six in Cape Town and suburbs), and in connection 
therewith free dinners are provided daily for expectant and nursing mothers. Mothers 
and guardians are encoureged to bring the babies to the bureaus regnlarly to have them 
weighed. ‘here is a doctor in attendance and a lady health visitor. Medical advice is 
given and the proper kinds of food recommended. Simple remedies in the way of aperient 
and corrective medizines, tonics, ointments and liniments are provided, either free or 
for a small payment. The women are tanght to cut out and sew simple garments, and are 
generally helped and advised. In most bureaus, milk tickets are given for varying periods, 
free or for payment, to ensure a supply of fresh milk delivered daily at the woman’s own 
home. In Cape Town there is a milk fund, supported by private subscriptions of one 
shilling and upwards per month. The card indexing system is followed at the bureaus 
and a record kept of all children. These cards are filed for future reference, and kept for 
the Education Department for use where medical inspection of schools is in vegue. In 
Cape Town the bureaus are carried on at the expense of the Municipality, which provides 
the services of the medical superintendent and the lady health visitors, the Child Life 
Protection Society providing the helpers and voluntary workers. In other centres, such 
as East London, Grahamstown, Kimberley, and Port Elizabeth, bureaus are arranged on 
the same lines as in Cape Town, but no medical attendance is, so far, available. In 
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Johannesburg a Babies’ Welcome has been organized by the National Service Fund, with 
the help of the municipal lady health visitors. 


(b) Protected Infants.—Under the Children’s Protection Act any child under seven 
years of age, who is retained or received for the purpose of being nursed or maintained 
apart from its parents for a longer period than three days, is 1 protected infant. Within 
a municipal area, notice of such retaining or receiving must be given within forty-eight hours 
to the magistrate, or in outside areas within seven days to the field cornet of the ward. 
The magistrate notifies the police or the Child Welfare Society, where there is one, and 
the society sends one of its authorized visitors, men or women, to investigate the facts of 
the case. Reports are forwarded regularly to the magistrate for his information and any 
necessary action. In large centres like Cape Town and Johannesburg, the town and 
suburbs are divided into districts and apportioned to authorized visitors, all voluntary 
workers, who have satisfied the magistrate as to their fitness for the work. The homes 
of the children are visited at odd hours, on an average twice a month, and the general 
condition and environment reported on. 

In addition, the larger Child Welfare Societies employ salaried inspectors to 
investigate cases of special difficulty and to carry out the instructions of the magistrate or 
the society. The Cape Town society employs four inspectors—three trained nurses and 
one other, and the Johannesburg society has one man. These inspectors investigate all 
complaints as to ill-treatment or neglect, warn the offenders, and, in the last resource, have 
them prosecuted under the Act. Cases of sickness which require treatment are sent to 
hospital or to the free dispensary for medicines, or, in the case of minor ailments, are dealt 
with at the bureaus. Children are rescued from harmful and immoral surroundings, boarded 
out with approved foster-parents, or indentured to farmers and others, under supervision. 
Cases of backward or feeble-minded children are dealt with, and juvenile delinquents put 
on probation or sent to industrial schools. 


(c) Lady health visitors. —Lady health visitors are municipal employees and their 
duty is, primarily, to teach the mothers and guardians the value of fresh air, cleanliness, 
and regular feeding, and to advise them on the proper care of their own bodies and those 
of the children. They report to the medical officer of health, who, in turn, reports to the 
Council. 


(d) District Nurses.—In the Cape Province, district nurses, under the Cape Hospital 
Board, give free nursing attendance in necessitous cases. In the Transvaal, the district 
nurses, during their course of training, work among the needy poor in Johannesburg and 
district. In the country districts, all over the Union, the needs of the poorer people are 
supplied by the King Edward VII. Order of Nurses. All these nurses do valuable work 
in bringing cases, which would otherwise not be known, to the notice of the Child Welfare 
Societies. 


(e) Orphanages and Homes.--There are a large number of orphanages and homes in 
the Union, most of them supported by private enterprise and in some cases subsidized 
by Government, where children of different ages and conditions are received. A list of 
such institutions in the Cape Peninsula and on the Witwatersrand was given in previous 
issues of this Year Book. Similar bodies in the Cape Province are the Woodville 
Orphanage at Grahamstown, the Children’s Home at Kimberley ; in Natal the Infant Home 
at Durban; in the Orange Free State St. Faith’s Home and the Railway Orphanage at 
Bloemfontein, and.a Weeshuis at Bethlehem and Ladybrand. 


(f) Indusirial Schools.—Government industrial schools have been established in the 
Cape Province at George and the Paarl; in the TJ’ransvaal at Emmasdale, Heidelberg, and 
Standerton ; and in the Orange Free State at Dewetsdorp. Other industrial schools and 
certified institutions are in existence at Adelaide, Graaff-Reinet, Knysna, Kimberley, 
Potchefstroom, Riebeek West, Tulbagh, Uitenhage, Wellington, and Worcester. 


(g) Creches and Duy Nurseries—Creches and day nurseries have been opened in 
populous centres, especially in the vicinity of facturies, and found to be a buon to working 
mothers. 


(h) Children’s Courts.—What are virtually children’s courts ave in existence in Cape 
Town and Johannesburg, where, at specified hours in each week, one of the magistrates 
sits to hear cases of children under the Act. The inspector of the Child Welfare Socicty 
is present and furnishes the history of the child and its family ani environment. In many 
cases of destitution and neglect the child is committed to the care of the society. In 
other cases the help of the society is requested in removing children from undesirable 
surroundings or having them sent to homes under escort. 


(i) Feeble-Minded.---In Cape ‘Town, clinics are held regularly for the examination of 
suspected cases, at the scciety’s office. There are two small homes in existence for the 
feeble-minded, one in the Cape of Good Hope at Retreat, and the other in the Orange Free 
State. Three homes (at Irene in the Transvaal and at Leliebloem and Claremont in the 
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Cape of Good Hope) have been certified to take in feeble-minded girls. The Alexandra 
Hospital at Maitland, Cape Province, has accommodation for over one hundred children, 
and a school has been opened’ there under the control of the Commissioner for Mental 
Disorders. 

At the Third Annual Child Welfare Conference held in Durban in 1919, schemes were 
drawn up for the formation of four Provincial Mental Hygiene Societies and one National 
Council for Mental Hygiene. The latter has now been formed. 

At the Fifth Conference held in Port Elizabeth in October, 1922, the following resolutions 
were adopted :— 

“ That this conference is of the opinion that additional psychiatrists are required in order to ascertain 
the presence of backward and mentally defective children in the schools, and to advise ag to their education 
and treatment. That an expansion of the method adopted in Natal, viz., obtaining the services of the 
psychiatrist from adjacent mental hospitals, be arranged to cover other Provinces.”’ 

“ That in the opinion of the National Council for the Union the authorities should be held responsible 
for the provision of the satisfactory education, training, and treatment of mentally backward children, 
and that the Ministry of the Interior be held responsible for such children as soon as they are certified 
defective under the Mental Disorders Act.” 


(j) Medical Inspection of Schools.—In Natal and in the Transvaal and, in a lesser 
degree. in the Cape of Good Hope, medical inspection of schools has been instituted. In 
Johannesburg there are schoo] clinics and school nurses. 


(k) Maintenance Orders.—Under the provisions of the Act amending the Children’s 
Protection Act, maintenance orders can be secured for children, and they have proved most 
beneficial, especially in those cases of widowed mothers where it is desirable to keep mother 
and children together. 


(1) Trust Support.—Especially in the larger centres the societies act as intermediaries 
for the payment of military or other pensions for widows and orphaned children, and in 
private cases where maintenance orders have been made through the medium of the courts 
or otherwise. 


(m) Affiliation Orders.—Some of the local societies have specialized in the procuring 
of affiliation orders and their collection for the women and children under their care. 


(n) Dental Clinics—Many of the societies in the Cape Province are arranging for free 
dental treatment for children. 


(0) Play Centres.—A recent development in Cape Town is the establishment of play 
centres at schools in the poorer districts of the city, where organized games and occupations — 
are supervised by voluntary workers. 

(p) Fresh-Air Camps.—Parties of poor children from the overcrowded areas of Cape 
Town are housed at the seaside during the summer months. Public support has been 
generously accorded to this activity. 


(q) Future Development.—-The organizations have in view the pressing need for the 
establishment of children’s hospitals and nursery schools, especially in the larger centres 
of population. The future work of the various societies forms the subject of discussion 
at the annual Child Welfare Conferences. It is under contemplation to affiliate the 
thirty-three existing Child Welfare Societies into one National Society for Child Welfare 
in South Africa, with a national organizing secretary. 

The Fourth Annual Conference held at Bloemfontein in September, 1920, was largely 
attended ; and among the resolutions passed was one for the federation of all Child Welfare 
Societies in the Union, in order to secure better co-operation in the work. 


2. Children’s Protection Act.*—<(i) General.—This Act (No. 25 cf 1913), which is based 
iargely on the provisions of the United Kingdom Children’s Act of 1908, is designed tc 
consolidate and amend existing laws so as to provide for the better protection. of children 
under the age of sixteen years. The administration of the law is vested in the Union 
Department of Education, since September, 1917. 

(ii) Punishment for Cruelty and Neglect—Any person who, having the custody, charge, 
or care of a child, wilfully assaults, ill-treats, neglects, abandons or exposes the child— 
or permits the child to be so treated—in a manner likely to cause unnecessary suffering 
or injury to health or physical injury, is liable to a fine of £100 or to imprisonment for 
twelve months, or to both fine and imprisonment. A parent or other person legally 
liable to maintain a child is held to have been guilty of neglect if he fails (for any reason 
other than lack of means not due to idleness or misconduct) to provide adequate food, 
clothing, medical aid or lodging for the child. A person may be convicted notwithstanding 
that actual suffering or injury or the likelihood thereof has been obviated by the action 
of another person. If a person convicted is proved to have been directly or indirectly 
interested in any sum of money accruing in the event of the death of the child, he may 
(apart from any charge of culpable homicide) in the event of the above interest in money 
being proved, be fined to the extent of £200, or be imprisoned for a period of five 
years, 


* Amended by Act No. 26 of 1921, 
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(iti) Begging und Street-trading.—Any person who causes or procures any child, or 
having charge, custody or care of a child, allows it to be on any street, premises or place 
for the purpose of begging or receiving alms (whether or not there is any pretence of singing, 
playing, performing, offering anything for sale or otherwise) is guilty of an offence and 
liable to ‘punishment. Local authorities are empowered to make by-laws prohibiting or 
restricting street-trading by children. . 


(iv) Children in Immoral Surroundings.—lt is a punishable offence for any person 
having charge of a child between the ages of four and sixteen years to allow that child to 
reside in or frequent a brothel; or to cause or encourage the seduction, abduction, or 
prostitution of any gir] under the age of sixteen years. Allowing a girl to consort with 
or to enter or continue in the employment of any prostitute or person of known immoral} 
character constitutes such cause or encouragement as is referred to. 


(v) Generai Provisions.—Any policeman has power in certain cireumstances to take 
offenders into custody without any warrant. Any policeman or other person authorized 
by a Magistrate or Justice of the Peace may take a child, against whom an offence has been 
committed or there is reason to believe that an offence has been committed, to a place of 
safety (ic. any police station, hospital, surgery or other suitable place, the occupier of 
which is willing temporarily to receive the child). When any person is charged or con- 
victed the child concerned may by order of court in writing be taken out of the custody 
of such person and given to the custody of a relative of the child or some other fit person. 
Such child may not ‘be taken or sent outside the Union without the authority of the Minister 
of Justice. 

When a child is committed to the care of some: person the religious persuasion of the 
person selected must either be the same as that to which the child belongs or a suitable 
undertaking in the matter must be given. Warrants to search for or remove a child may 
be issued. Power is given to compel a parent in the case of a child under fourteen years 
to pay any fine imposed by a Court instead of the child. The evidence of the husband 
or wife of an accused person is admissible. Local authorities may subseribe from their 
funds to the support of societies working within their area for the protection of children. 

A local authority may direct its medical officer (or other medical practitioner) to 
examine the person and clothing of any child, and, in certain conditions of uncleanness 
or disease, the authority may give an order on the parent or other responsible person 
properly to cleanse such child, within twenty-four hours or (if the child is suffering from 
a contagious disease) within a reasonable time fixed by the authority. 


(vi) Protection of Infant Life-—An infant is defined as a person under the aye of seven 
years. Any person retaining or receiving an infant for the purpose of nursing or main- 
taining such infant apart from its parents for a longer period than three days is required 
within forty-eight hours (if within a municipal area) or otherwise within a week to give 
notice to the Magistrate or Mield Cornet (for transmission to the Magistrate). The 
Magistrate is then given certain duties in respect of infants protected by this Law, and 
may order the removal of any such infant if he is satisfied that it is not in the best 
interests of the child that it should remain with the persons having charge of it. No 
insurance may be effected on the life of a protected infant. 

{t is unlawful for the publisher of any newspaper to insert an advertisement or other 
intimation that any person desires any infant to be adopted or given into the care of another 
person, or that any person is willing to adopt or undertake the care of any infant, unless such 
publisher has first obtained the written consent of the magistrate to insert such advertise- 
ment. 


(vii) Government Industrial Schools and Certified Institutions.—The eda ie hhi ets of 
Government industrial schools is authorized, and full provisions as to the control and manage- 
ment of the institutions are made. Private institutions, existing for the reclamation of 
certain children, may be certified under the Act. as homes for the reception of such children. 
Any child found destitute or in certain undesirable conditions of life defined in the Act 
may be sent to an industrial school or certified institution wnitil such child attains the age of 
eighteen years. Power is given to transfer such children, to license or board them out, 
and to exercise supervision over them until they attain the age of twenty-one years. 

There are at present six Government industrial schools—three for boys, two for girls. 
and one for younger children—and forty certified institutions under the contro! of various 
religious bodies. 

Children may also be committed to the care of private persons or be apprenticed direct 
by the Court. : 


(viii) Mothers’ Pensions—Under the Amendment Act of 1920 the Government is 
empowered to make grants to destitute children while in charge of their widowed mother, 
stepmother, or grandmother. 


(ix) Inspection.—In addition to provision for the inspection of protected infants by 
voluntary workers under the magistrate (or by health visitors under municipal authority), 
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the Minister may cause any home for the reception of poor children to be visited. Special 
authority is provided for the inspection of Government and. certified institutions. 

(x) Miscellaneous Provisions.—The sale or supply of tobacco and liquor to children 
is prohibited. Special provisions apply to places of entertainment for children or at which 
children form the majority of persons likely to attend. Children under the age of fourtcen 
years may not take part in public entertainment except under licence issued by a magistrate. 


3. Other Legislation.—The provisions of the Factories Act, No. 28 of 1918, protect children 
employed in factories in a variety of ways (vide chapter Saice § 6). No child under 12 
years of age may be employed in any factory; children under 14 years of age only under 
licence of a factory inspector; and children under 16 years of age only when certified 
physically fit for work. Hours and conditions of employment are also regulated. 

The Juveniles Act, 1921, which is associated with the work of various Juvenile Advisory 
Boards in the Union, is administered by the Department of Mines and Industries, and 
provides for the “ after-care”’ of children who have reached the school-leaving stage (vide 
chapter VII, § 6). 


§ 4. Liquor Laws. 


liquor laws of the Union, in so far as they affect the European 
population, are based on English law and custom. It will be observed from the tables in 
the concluding paragraph that on the average there are in the Union twelve retail liquor 
licences and three bottle store licences in existence for every ten thousand of the 
European population. 

The laws governing the supply cf intoxicating hquor to coloured persons are framed 
in. each Province to suit the conditions peculiar to each. ‘These conditions vary so 
considerably and are based upon such divergent practice that there are formidable obstacles 
to the construction of a uniform law on this subject for the Union. 

In the Cape Province for many years that portion of the coloured population which is 
brought into closest contact with Huropeans has been accustomed to consume the wine 
and spirits manufactured by wine farmers and others. Until the product of the vme was 
brought up to the present standard, which enables it to compare favourably with similar 
products in Europe, by far the larger portion of the wine and brandy produced was consumed 
by the coloured population, At the present day in certain parts of the Province the practice 
still exists of issuing a ration of wine or spirits in part payment of wages die. Every 
registered Parliamentary voter is entitled to purchase intoxicating liquors without restriction. 
This provision does not, however, apply to the Transkeian Territories, which include the areas 
of East Griqualand, Tembuland, Pondoland, and the Transkei. Into these areas no liquor 
can be imported except under a permit from the magistrate of a district. No liquor can in 
these areas be supplied to a native except under permit. 

In Natal there is total prohibition in the case of the coloured population, but licences 
are granted by the Provincial authorities to brew and sell kaffir-beer. ‘There are forty-one 
such licences in force. 

In the Transvaal licences to manufacture and sell kaffir-beer are granted by the Governor- 
General to large employers of native labour. Natives living in urban areas distant twelve 
miles from a town,a mine, or public digging are allowed to brew beer for their own consumption 

Jn the Orange Free State a considerable revenue acciues through the issue of licences 
to hold beer gatherings. In arranging beer gatherings natives first obtain permission from 
the landowner and also secure the consent of the magistrate of the district. The issue of a 
permit is notified to the police. Little restriction is ‘placed upon the issue of such licences, 
as the police make a point of attending such gatherings and making an inspection of passes, 
tax receipts, etc. 

In the industrial areas of the Transvaal there is in existence a considerable illicit 
liquor traffic. In 1922, 346 Europeans and 597 coloured persons were committed to prison 
ander sentence for illicit liquor selling in the Union, and of these, 206 Europeans and 3382 
coloured persons were sentenced in the Transvaal, in spite of the fact that in this Province 
the minimum sentence is six months’ imprisonment with hard Jabour for a first offence, and 
for repeated offences the penalty may range up to four years’ imprisonment. It is a recog- 
nized fact that large numbers of residents in the Transvaal trade illicitly in liquor as a means 
of livelihood, and the problem of dealing with the question has provided almost insuperable 
difficulties. A proposal has been made in Parhament to facilitate the sale to natives in the 
Transvaal of light Cape wines, in the hope that by this means the illicit traffic evil may be 
abated. ‘The sale of kaffir-beer has also been urged as a comparatively innocuous liquor, 
rarely containing more than 3 per cent. of alcohol. This beer forms the natural beverage 
of the Bantu race, and is prepared from kaffir-corn, a species of millet. 

The following table gives figures of liquor and bottle store licences issued in the various 
Provinces of the Union over a series of years. Particulars of convictions for drunkenness. 
are also included ; details as to other offences under the liquor laws are given in Chapter X. 
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LIQUOR TRAFFIC, 1915-22. 
7a ay = EES SS et es SRE CS SS TS ES == S256 ar aoe a a ee 
| | Convictions: Drunkenness. t 
| Retail | *Europeans |*Huropeans, Mh —Ae 
Bo reitl ona tibenes Stores, | Tisanie | 1,000 of n- | 1,000" of 
| | | European, Gees Furopean. Be 
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Cape of Good Hope. 
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L9LK 34s 962 695 198 3,378 | 1,374 3°67 10,029 | 7:84 
1918. 942 Fi EN 196 a eae en 9! 3:21 9,792 1:5E 
1919 909 739 191 3,518 1,073 2-80 8,236 6-58 
1920 971 699 201 3,376 1065) ea Tio 6,482 aod be 
1921 938 731 200 3,427 977 2:50 | 6,047 4-72 
1922 952 73 201 3,463 1,253 8°15 6,458 4:98 
Natal. 
1915 $ RE ih Sah: ates 287 4-19 992 1-40 
1916 i - + -- 350 4-94 1,073 1:48 
1917 if — i — 286 3°91 971 1°32 
1918 tT -~ sh — 239 3°16 900 1°20 
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1920. a -= t -- 348 4:34 | 693 0-91 
1921 | 247 334 47 1755 347 4°21 712 0-92 
1922. | 356 240 76 1,428 685 8:03 1,915 { 2°42 
+ EN Se J ee wt! os 
Transvaal. 
1915 686 415 203 1,404 1,246 4°37 5,882 7:04 
1916 721 406 1938 1,517 1,188 4-06 5,999 7:02 
1917 726 414 183 1,643 1,269 4°22 5,491 6-29 
1918 736 419 188 1,641 -1,186 3°8 5,656 6°35 
1919 705 449 185 1,710 1,298 4+] 7,657 8-59 
1920 754 430 193 1,680 1,139 3°51 4,688 5-15 
1921 644 516 298 |. 1,596 1,058 3°19 4,797 5°17 
1922;;; | 794 423 212 | 1,583 1,682 5-01 5,255 | 5:54 
eg a ee $ Liked le a 
Orange Free State. 
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1917 123 889 55 1,988 | 99 | 0:91 | 425 | LetZ 
1918 120 | 917 55 2,001 | 148 1°35 | 371 1:47 
1919 12D), a} 886 58 1,909 154 1-39 445 | 1-76 
1920 124 | 898 57 1,954 178 1:55 419 1-62 
1921 107 1,048 | 53 2,115 102 0:91 359 1°36 
1922 124 928 53 | 2,172 143 1:24 288 1:06 
Union. 
ee ee 2 te Seek 7 ; 
1915. ar — eee ~ | 3,583 4°33 | 17,580 | 5:80 
1916. - = — — 2,998 3°56. |-17,118 5:55 
AOL — | — — -- 3,028 3°53 | 16,916 5:40 
1918, — — — | — | 25787 3°19 16,719 5:25 
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192 seh. oO eae 626 508 2,386 2,484 At hy 11,915 3-67 
192252) 5) ** 2226 554 542 2.273 3,763 4-038 18,916 4:21 
*Tncludes coloured persons in the Cape Province only. + Not availabie, 


t Including, for year 1922, persons who estreated .bail, 


2. Temperance Organizations.—Recent efforts towards legislative reform in reference 
to the liquor traffic have been organized mainly by the South African Temperance Alliance, 
an association which aims at co-ordinating the efforts of all the churches and of all the various 
temperance organizations in South Africa, particularly with a view to legislation. 

The Independent Order of Good Templars, which was introduced into South Africa 
in 1873 by Mr. John Fox Smith, was the pioneer organization in this direction. The Order 
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deals largely with educative and preventive work, especially along the lines of reclamation 
of individuals, but its programme includes legislative and other propaganda. The Women’s 
Christian. Temperance Union carries out systematic educative and preventive work, and 
also aims at legislative reforms. There are other less known organizations, such as the 
Rechabites and Sons of Temperance, whose work is chiefly that of benefit societies ;' and 
a large coloured and native organization known as the Independent Order of True Templars. 

The South African Temperance Alliance was founded in Cradock in 1893 at a conference 
on temperance reform. It is claimed that one immediate result of the formation of the 
Alliance was the framing of the Cape Innes Liquor Act (passed in 1898), which has continued 
to exercise considerable restraint on native drinking. 

For some years the work of the Temperance Alliance was conducted on a very small 
scale, but it gradually asserted temperance influences, particularly in the Licensing Courts 
of the country. A noteworthy change has been noticed in recent years in the favourable 
attitude of these Courts towards the representations of temperance advocates, and in 
their tendency to deal more drastically with irregularities in the liquor trade. 

In 1914 there was formed another association known as the South African People’s 
Union, with the single object of carrying legislation for local option by means of the people’s 
direct vote. This Union was, in 1917, amalgamated with the South African Temperance 
Alliance, which is now recognized throughout the country as the instrument of the various 
temperance societies and of the churches for carrying out legislative reforms regarding the 
liquor trade. 

The first Local Option Bill was introduced in 1913 by the late Senator Schreiner, and 
eventually carried through the Senate under his leadership in 1917, but the same Bill was 
thrown out of the Assembly by 57 votes against 26. War conditions and other difficulties 
prevented the resumption of the local option movement in Parliament until 1922, when 
Dr. Malan’s Liquor Option Bill was introduced, coming eventually to a vote in March, 
1923, and being defeated by 50 votes against 41. 

The South “African Temperance Alliance has its headquarters in Cape Town, the Officials 
for the Union being: President, Rev. A. F. Louw, Bloemfontein ; Vice-President, Captain 
Blackwell, M.C., M.LA., Johannesburg ; Chairman of Council, “Mr. EP. Kitch ; Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr. W. Chappell; and Secretary, Rev. A. J. Cook, B.A., all of Cape Town. 
There are also Provincial executives. There are a number of local branches in different 
parts of the country, known as leagues, but the influence of the Alliance extends beyond 
its actual organization, and the churches, particularly the Dutch Reformed Church, are 
co-operating actively with the organization. 

The declared policy and ultimate objective of the South African Temperance Alliance 
is the total prohibition of the manufacture, importation, and sale of intoxicating liquor 
for beverage purposes throughout South Africa; but this only if and when the people 
themselves by their own direct ballot vote demand it. Meanwhile, in addition to the main 
movement towards local option as the immediate objective, the Alliance endeavours to pro 
mote temperance in general, whether by legislation, by enforcement of existing laws, by 
temperance instruction in schools and colleges, or by educative propaganda generally. 

Prohibition to natives, the combating of the illicit traffic, and of the increase of facilities 
for drinking, and especially the opposing of State or municipal ownership or sale, as in the 
Durban kaffir-beer system, are likewise among the aims of the organization. 


§ 5. Divorces. 





1. Return of Divorces.—Particulais are given in tables (i) and (ii) of the number of 
divorces, judicial separations, and decrees of nullity of marriage in respect of Europeans 
over a number of years, and in tables (iii), (iv), (v), (vi) and (vii), more detailed 
information regarding divorces petitioned for during a series of years. 


(i) DECREES OF DIVORCE, JUDICIAL SEPARATION, AND NULLITY OF MARRIAGE 
GRANTED Herida ule FROM 1914, 
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| Ti Aint. Decree | Orange 
Year.  D'vorces. Fulci fa) | ‘Total. j| Cape.- | Natal. | Transvaai. Free 
pi Nullity. | | | | _ State. 
{ 
1914.. 203 8 — 211 103 4 | 70 34 
1915.. 133 15 1 149 69 16 53 11 
1916.. 510 22 4 536 109 Sian 4 374 16 
LOL7> 468 21 5 494 107 58 | 298 31 
1918.. 479 3 10 492 131 | 40 | 299 22 
1919.. 672 5 33 710 165 53 452 40 
1920.. 784 20 ii 805 198 | 89 493 25 
LOZ Ny, 787 26 3 816 219 90 475 32 
L922. 639 21 1 661 154 | 104 360 43 
l 
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fii) PETITIONS FOR DIVORGE, JUDICIAL SEPARATION, AND NULLITY OF MARRIAGE, 
1922, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO SEX OF PETITIONER (PROVINCES). 
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(iii) GROUNDS ON WHICH DIVORCES, ETC., WERE SOUGHT, 1922 (UNION). 
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(iv) DECREES OF DIVORCE, JUDICIAL SEPARATION, AND NULLITY OF MARRIAGE, 
1922, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO RACE AND SEX OF PETITIONER (UNION). 
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(v) DIVORCE CASES CLASSIFIED AS TO NUMBER OF CHILDREN OF PETITIONERS, 


























FROM 1918. 
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(vi) DURATION OF MARRIAGE IN DIVORCE CASES, FROM 1978. 
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§ 6. Miscellaneous. 


1. Natural and Historical Wonuments.—Act No. 6 of 1923 makes provision for the 
preservation of the natural and historical monuments of the Union and of objects of aesthetic, 
historical, or scientific interest. The Act embraces within its scope areas of land having 
distinctive or beautiful scenery, and more specifically, waterfalls, caves, avenues of trees, 
old trees, old buildings, and Bushman paintings. Provision is made for the establishment 
of a Commission of not less than seven members to carry out the objects of the Act. The 
funds of the Commission are derived from donations, fees, and annual subscriptions, and its 
duties include the framing of a register of monuments which ought to be preserved. The 
Commission may take steps for the preservation of such monuments, and may purchase 
any monument if it has the funds for the purpose and can secure the consent of the ownet. 
It may also act as trustee of any monument and accept, as trustee for the Union, any: 
monument donated or bequeathed to the Union. Penalties may be imposed for the dis. 
figurement or destruction of any monument. 

Under Act No, 22 of 1911, Bushman-relics may not be removed from the Union without 
the written authority of the Minister of the Interior. 
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2. Prevention of Cruelty to Animals.—‘lhe law relating to the prevention of cruelty 
to animals is contained in Act No. 8 of 1914, which consolidated various Provincial laws 
in force at the time. Persons guilty of certain offences defined by the Act as amounting 
to cruelty to animals are liable to imprisonment (with or without the option of a fine not 
exceeding £25) for a period not more than three months, with or without hard labour, 
Animals whi-h have been subject to cruelty may be destroyed or otherwise disposed of as 
the court may direct. A society for the prevention of cruelty to animals may be authorized 
to institute prosecutions under the Act, and officers of such a society may be granted police 
powers under the Act within particular areas. 


3. Public Holidays.—The following are the statutory public holidays of the Union 
as prescribed in Act No. 3 of 1910 :— 


New Year’s Day. 

Good Friday. 

Easter Monday. 

Ascension Day. 

Victoria Day (24th May). 

Union Day (31st May). 

King’s Birthday (first Monday in August). 
First Monday in October. 
Dingaan’s Day (16th December). 
Christmas Day. 

Boxing Day (26th December). 


When any of these days fall on a Sunday, the following Monday is observed as a public 
holiday. When Boxing Day falls on a Monday the following Tuesday is regarded as a 
holiday. Sundays and the above-named days are deemed to be non-business days for bills 
of exchange and promissory notes. 
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CHAPTER X. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 


§ 1. Criminal Jurisdiction—Lower Courts. 


1. Magistrates’ Courts.—The Union Magistrates’ Courts Act (No. 32 of 1917) lays down 
the following limits of punishments which may be imposed by a magistrate’s court in any 
part of the Union :— 

Ordinary summary jurisdiction :.— 
Fine not exceeding £50. 
Imprisonment with or without hard labour not exceeding six months, 
Whipping not exceeding fifteen strokes. 


Increased jurisdiction by reason of remittal :— 
Twice the above limits in case of fine or imprisonment. 


The present Criminal Procedure and Evidence Act (No. 31 of 1917), which also came 
into operation on the Ist January, 1918, and which, in connection with the administration 
of criminal justice, must mainly be looked to, provides that boys under sixteen may receive 
a moderate correction by whipping in lieu of other punishments, This same Act provides 
also for other forms of punishment, such as in the case of adults detention in farm colonics 
or inebriate reformatories, and in the case of juveniles or juvenile adults, detention in a 
juvenile or juvenile adult reformatory, apprenticeship, binding over in recognizances, 
postponement or suspension of sentences, orders for compensation, caution, and reprimand. 

Mention may also be made of the fact that in Natal, previous to the constitution of 
Union, “ occasional courts or branch courts,’’ and in the Cape, Transvaal, and Orange 
Free State “ periodical courts ’’ were held in each district at places some distance away 
from the seat of magistracy, for the convenience of the public. ‘These courts possessed 
the same jurisdiction in all respects as those held at the seat of magistracy. This practice 
is recognized under the new Act (No. 32 of 1917), and all such branch courts are known as 
** periodical courts,” and possess the same criminal jurisdiction as those courts which are 
held at the seat of magistracy. 


2. Courts of Special Justice of the Peace.— The Union Act, No. 2 of 1918, consolidates 
the law relating to the appointment and jurisdiction of special justices of the peace. 

In the first place jurisdiction is given by section 3 and the First Schedule to the Act 
over all statutory offences for which the maximum penalty does not exceed a £25 fine, or 
three months’ imprisonment, or both. Such offences are usually of a petty nature. Also, 
this section and Schedule in effect re-enact, in a briefer form, much of the existing legisla- 
tion upon the subject. In the Orange Free State alone jurisdiction is given in respect 
of more than twenty statutes or fractions of statutes which are at present separately 
enumerated in the body or schedule of several Acts extending the jurisdiction of special 
justices of the peace [Tirst Schedule (1) of Acti. 

Secondly, jurisdiction is given in respect of those common law offences such as petty 
thefts and assaults, which were originally subjects of trial by a special justice of the peace. 
This presents no difficulty, as the jurisdiction in this respect is practically the same in all 
the three Provinces which have special justices of the peace [First Schedule (2) (3) (4)]. 

Thirdly, jurisdiction is given in certain classes of offence which may be roughly 
classified as rural, e.g. offences in respect of pounds, preservation of game, etc., upon the 
assumption that the function of a special justice of the peace is mainly to provide for the 
comparatively simple wants of tho countryside. A complete list of these classes of offence 
is contained in sub-division (8) of the First Schedule to the Bill. Jurisdiction is also given 
in respect of contraventions of by-laws [First Schedule (6)]. 

Fourthly, jurisdiction is given in respect of contraventions of regulations made under 
the Native Labour Regulations Act, No. 15 of 1911, section 23 (1), paragraphs (1), (j) anc 
(k), First Schedule (7). 


“ 
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Finally, in master and servant cases, special justices of the peace are given without 
restriction the full jurisdiction of a magistrate. This does not increase the punishment 
which a special justice of the peace may impose, except in the single case of forging a false 
certificate of character. ‘There are many provisions in the Master and Servant Acts as to 
matters other than the imposition of fine and imprisonment, e.g. the making of orders for 
the payment. of wages (section 3). 

Besides this increase in master and servant jurisdiction, the plan adopted has resulted 
in an incidental inerease in some other matters. For example, in the Transvaal special 
justices of the peace have jurisdiction over all contraventions of Act No. 23 of 1907 
(Registration and Control of Dogs), except contraventions of section 7 (3) of that Act, which 
deals with forgery of dog badges and provides a penalty of two years’ imprisonment. 
‘The language employed in the Act covers the whole of this statute, including section 7 
(3) of that Act. This extension is, however, more apparent than real, since by the proviso 
to section 3 (1) of the Act a special justice of the peace cannot inflict a greater punishment 
than a fine of £10 or one month’s imprisonment. Any risk that a serious offender might 
escape with an inadequate punishment by being prosecuted before a special justice of the 
peace for a serious offence is obviated by section 5 of the Act, which empowers the special 
justice of the peace, if he discovers the offence to be beyond his jurisdiction, or, though 
within his jurisdiction, of such a nature as not to be suitable for trial by him, to transmit 
the proceedings to the magistrate to be dealt with according to law, ie. to be commenced 
afresh under the Criminal Procedure Act. 

3y section 3 (2) of the Act, special justices of the peace have been given the same 
jurisdiction as has been given to magistrates to sentence to whipping male offenders under 
sixteen years of age. ; 

The Act gives a special justice of the peace jurisdiction to make an order for costs 
against an offender or complainant, in addition to the fine or imprisonment imposed in the 
case of an offender (see also s. 23 of the Criminal Procedure and Evidence Act, 1917, as to 
private prosecutions). The Act also authorizes a special justice of the peace to order an 
offender to make compensation and restitution (see also Ch: XIX of Criminal Procedure 
and Evidence Act, 1917). 

Section 3 (1) of the Act is so drawn as to prevent any special jurisdiction being exercised 
under existing laws in the case of special justice of the peace courts. 

As regards the appointment of special justices of the peace and therefore the cireum- 
etvaces which give rise to the constitution of such courts, the Act (s. 1) sets the limit at 
twenty miles from the seat of magistracy of a district or sub-district. 

Magistrates’ courts possess either appellate or review jurisdiction. in respect of the 
criminal proceedings held before courts of special justice of the peace. Under the new 
Special Justice of the Peace Act, records of all criminal proceedings before a special 
justice of the peace will be transmitted to the local magistrate for review. He will 
possess on such review like powers to those possessed by a provincial division of the 
Supreme Court in the review of a decision of a magistrates’ court. The Act also. provides. 
for an appeal to the magistrate’s court against a conviction or sentence by a special justice 
of the peace, with a further appeal to the provincial or local division of the Supreme 
Court having jurisdiction. 


3. Courts of Native Commissioners and Sub-Commissioners.—The courts of native 
commissioners and sub-commissioners exist only in the Transvaal. They were constituted 
by Ordinance No. 3 of 1902, immediately after the termination of the South African war. 
No limitation is placed upon the number of such officials who may be appointed, but in 
practice, where the appointment of a native commissioner is considered advisable in any _ 
district, the magistrate acts as such, while sub-commissioners are officers of the Department 
of Native Affairs, and only exist in districts where it is deemed advisable for the magistrate 
to act as native commissioner. 

The jurisdiction of a native commissioner and of a sub-commissioner is as follows :— 


(i) The jurisdiction conferred by Law No. 4 of 1885. in connection with civil disputes 
in which white persons are involved with triba] natives (Ordinance No. 3 of 1902, s. 2). 
Further reference is made to this under the heading “ Civil Jurisdiction ’’—§ 3 (3) 
of this Caapter. 


(ii) The summary jurisdiction (but in respect only of offences committed by natives 
within the commissioner’s area of jurisdiction) which a magistrate’s court possesses in respect 
of any’ offence under the Magistrates’ Courts Law and the convictions and sentences of a 
court of native commissioner or sub-commissioner are subject to the same law as to review 
and appeal as the law governing reviews of and appeals from a decision of a magistrate’s 
court in a criminal case. 


(iii) As indicated above, the native commissioner and sub-commissioner is ex officio 
a resident justice of the peace within the district for which he is appointed, exclusive of 
an area of twenty miles from the seat of magistracy. As such, therefore, he has the 
eviminal jurisdiction of a resident justice of the peace. 
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§ 2. Criminal Jurisdiction—Superior Courts. 

1. Divisions of the Supreme Court.—Part VI of the South Africa Act (s. 95 to s. 112) 
left the superior courts of the Union in precisely the same position as regards criminal 
jurisdiction as before the establishment of the Union. All that was changed was the 
nomenclature. A Supreme Court of South Africa was constituted in name, and an 
Appellate Division thereof was created (s. 96); but to that division appeal lies on criminal 
matters from a judgment of a provincial or local division only after special leave to appeal 
to it has been given by the Appellate Division (s. 103 ands. 105). The three Supreme Courts 
of the Cape of Good Hope, Natal, and the Transvaal became provincial div‘sions of the 
new Supreme Court of South Africa; the High Court of the Orange River Colony became 
the Provincial Division of the Orange Free State; the Eastern Districts Court of the Cape 
became the Hastern Districts Local Division; the High Court of Griqualand became the 
Griqualand West Local Division; and the Witwatersrand High Court became the 
Witwatersrand Local Division. Circuit Courts in every Province also became locai divisions 
of the Urion Supreme Court. 





2. durisdiction.—(i) Provincial and Local Divisions.—The several Supreme Courts, High 
Courts, and Circuit Courts have continued after the establishment of the Union to possess 
as provincial or local divisions (as the case may be) the same criminal jurisdiction which they 
had previously possessed. In other words, presided over by a judge, and with a jury to 
determine questions of fact, such a superior court had before the establishment of the Union, 
and has now, practically unlimited criminal jurisdiction within the area for which it was 
constituted. This jurisdiction, except in very special cases, comes into operation on 
presentation to the court of an indictment by the Attorney-General of the Province, or in 
the case of the Eastern Districts Court, an indictment by the Solicitor-General ; and such 
indictment is presented after the accused has been committed for trial by a magistrate 
holding m a semi-judicial and semi-administrative capacity an inquiry called « 
preparatory examination. 

The existing jurisdiction of these superior courts has been indirectly confirmed 
by the Union Parliament in section 4 of the Criminal Procedure and Evidence Act, 1917, 
which lays down that the jurisdiction of the several superior courts in respect of the trial 
of persons accused of any offence, is prescribed in the laws severally relating to the consti- 
tution and jurisdiction of those courts. The same Act recognizes two .other classes of 
superior court for the trial of criminal cases, (a) the Native High Court of Natal as.a 
permanent court, and (6) a special criminal court constituted by the Government ad hoe 
on the request of the Attorney-General for the trial of certain classes of cases where there 
is ground to.believe that the ends of justice may be defeated by a trial before a jury. 

The statutes conferring criminal jurisdiction on the ,rovincial and local divisions 
described above are as follows:—Cape: The Charter of Justice, sections 30 and .39. 
Ordinance No. 40 of 1828, sections 1, 2, and 3. Act. No. 35 of 1896, section 13 as to the 
Eastern Districts. Act No. 39 of 1877, section 10 as to the Griqualand Local Division. 
Natal. Act No. 39 of 1896, sections 6, 7, and. 8. Transvaal: Ordinance No. 10 of 1903, 
sections 1 and 6. Orange Free Siate: Ordinance No. 4 of 1902, sections 3 and 21. 

(Gi) Native High Court, Natal.—-The Native High Court of Natal, as at present con- 
stituted, derives its jurisdiction from Act No. 49 of 1898 of Natal (s. 29 to s. 31), as amended 
by Act No. 47-of 1901 (s. 5 and s,°6), and as further amended by Act No. 30:of 1910 (Natal, 
s. | tos. 2). The court consists of a judge-president and three other judges, and tries serious 
criminal cases where the accused are natives. By the amending legislation its jurisdiction 
im such cases was extended ‘so as to exclude that of other courts, and to include jurisrliction 
in capital cases also against natives, 

(iii) Special Criminal Couris.—The special criminal court originated in a provision of 
Act No. 27 of 1914, whereby in the circumstances above described charges of treason, sedition, 
public violence, and certain offences arising out of industrial disputes, might be dealt with 
by two or three judges without the aid of a jury. That provision was utilized in 1915 for 
the trial of numerous charges of treason and sedition arising out of the rebellion of 1914, 
as well as several charges of public violence arising out of the anti-German riots. In 
re-enacting the provision in Chapter XII of the Criminal Procedure and Evidence Act, 1917, 
the legislature added to these classes of offences contraventions of laws for the 
prevention of illicit dealing in and possession of precious metals, precious stones, and of 
the supply of intoxicating liquor to natives or culoured persons. This special court was 
again utilized in 1922 and 1928 for the trial of numerous cases of treason and sedition arising 
out of the disturbances on the Witwatersrand in March of 1922. Further, when the 
Attorney-General -of the Transvaal certified that acts alleged to constitute the offence of 
murder, assault with intent to commit murder, assault with intent to do grievous bodily 
harm, arson, or of malicious injury to property were committed in connection with those 
disturbances or in connection with the industrial dispute from which the disturbences arose, 
and in a district then placed under martial law, this special court was, by Act No. 6 of 1922, 
(s. 4) given jurisdiction to try the charges of any such offence. 
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3. Jurisdiction under Act No. 31 of 1917.—Under the Criminal Procedure and Evidence 
Act, No. 31 of 1917, the superior courts continue the practice of trying indictments presented 
by the Attorney-General, or (in the Eastern Districts of the Cape) by the Solicitor-General. 
A superior court also tries an indictment presented—but presented only rarely—by one 
of that limited class of persons who are empowered to institute private prosecutions after 
the Attorney-General (or Solicitor-General) has certified that he declines to prosecute. 
The indictments are presented after consideration of preparatory examinations and the 
committal of the accused for trial by a magistrate. Except in the case of the Native High 
Court and the Special Criminal Court in the circumstances above described—and with 
one further exception (see below)—the trial is conducted before a jury of nine men, of 
whom seven at least must be unanimous as to the verdict returned. This limitation on 
absolute unanimity is a modification of the law in the Cape and the Orange Free State. 
After a verdict, the court is limited as to the punishment by the provisions of the common 
law as to the offence, or in case of a statutory offence, by the terms of the statute creating 
the offence. But subject to the common law or the statute, the court must impose the 
death sentence on convictions for murder except where the accused is a woman convicted of 
the murder of her newly-born child or is a person under sixteen years of age, and it may 
impose the death sentence on a conviction for treason or for rape. In other cases the court 
may, subject to the common law or the particular statute concerned, impose fine or 
imprisonment or whipping or all such punishments, and may also impose those special 
classes of detention and punishment which are described above in connection with 
magistrates’ courts. Ona third conviction for certain scheduled offences, a superior court 
may declare the offender to be an habitual criminal, and impose upon him an indeterminate 
sentence. 

The other exception to trial before a superior court without a jury is contained in 
section 216 of the Criminal Procedure and Evidence Act, whereby a judge must on notice 
and application by the accused try him without a jury, and may in his discretion call to 
his assistance as assessors on fact two persons being magistrates, native commissioners 
or sub-commissioners, or justices of the peace. Under this section, the Judge-President of 
the Eastern Districts in 1921 tried without a jury at Queenstown the charge of public 
violence preferred against certain natives (“‘Israclite”’ sect) in connection with the 
well-known Bulhoek affair, 


4. Appellate Jurisdiction. The decisions of superior courts in the trial of criminal 
cases are, under section 368 of the Criminal Procedure and Evidence Act, 1917, subject to 
the appellate jurisdiction of the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court constituted under 
section 96 of the South Africa Act. In the case of the Natal Native High Court, this 
jurisdiction may be on both fact and law, though on points of law the provincial division 
of Natal exercises an intermediate jurisdiction on questions specially reserved. In the 
cases of the provincial and local divisions, the jurisdiction of the Appellate Division in 
criminal cases is limited in practice to decisions on points of law. Such jurisdiction may be 
exercised on application for (a) arrest of judgment on the ground that the indictment 
discloses no offence; or (b) on the consideration of a special entry on the record made on 
the application of the accused or his counsel, in which an allegation of irregularity or 
illegality in the proceedings is made, the nature of which is indicated ; or (c) on questions 
of law reserved at the trial for the consideration of the Appellate Division by the presiding 
judge either on his own motion or at the request of the prosecution or of the defence. The 
Appellate Court may either confirm the judgment of the trial court, or set it aside, or 
remit the case to the court below for judgment to be given, if it has not already been given, 
or itself give such judgment as ought to have been given, or make such other order as 
justice may require (s. 374). 

As regards the decisions of magistrates’ and other inferior courts in criminal cases, 
appeals against which are heard and determined, as described below, by the provincial 
and local divisions, the Appellate Division only exercises jurisdiction when special leave 
to appeal has been given by it from the judgment on appeal of the provincial or local 
division (South Africa Act, s. 105). One exception must be made to this statement. Under 
section 5 of Act No. 1 of 1911 the Appellate Division, if both the prosecutor and accused 
agree in writing, has jurisdiction to hear and determine a criminal appeal without any 
intermediate appeal being heard by a provincial division. 

As above indicated, every decision involving a conviction in a criminal case by a 
magistrate’s court, whether on law or fact and whether against the conviction or against 
the sentence passed, is subject to an appeal by the convicted person to the provincial 
division within the area of jurisdiction covering the magistrate’s court, or if the court sat 
within the area of jurisdiction of the Griqualand West Local Division, is subject to appeal 
to that division, or, if it sat within the area of jurisdiction of the Eastern Districts Local 
Division, is subject to appeal to that division. The court to which such an appeal lies may 
affirm, alter, or reverse the conviction, or may affirm, reduce, or vary the sentence imposed, 
or may set aside or correct the proceedings of the magistrate’s court, or remit the case to 
that court with such instructions relative to the taking of further evidence and generally 
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as to any further proceedings to be taken as the Appellate Court may think fit to give. [S. 100 
as read with section 95 (2) of Act No. 32 of 1917.] 

In addition to the appeal jurisdiction of the provincial and local divisions, Chapter 
XIV of Act No. 32 of 1917 confers upon them a special jurisdiction to review the proceedings 
of any magistrate’s court whenever a sentence of (a) imprisonment or other form of detention 
exceeding three months is imposed, or (6) a fine exceeding £25 is inflicted, or (c) whipping is 
ordered as a punishment except in the case of boys under sixteen years. The records are 
sent by the magistrate to the registrar of the provincial or local division concerned and 
submitted by the latter for consideration of a judge in chambers, who, if satisfied that the 
proceedings are in accordance with real and substantial justice, gives his certificate to that 
effect. Otherwise the case is dealt with in open court, which possesses the same powers as 
it possesses on appeal, and may direct the case to be argued. (S. 93 to s. 95 of Act No. 

2 of 1917.) It was not till Act No. 13 of 1921 was passed (see s. 4) that this review juris- 
diction was possessed in respect of naiive cases by the provincial division of Natal. 

The only appeal by the Crown in any criminal case in a magistrate’s court is whena 
criminal summons or charge is dismissed on exception or on the ground that it is bad in 
law or that it discloses no offence. In such case the Attorney-General may appeal against 
such dismissal [s. 100 (2) of Act No. 32 of 1917]. ‘The Attorney-General may also under 
section 106 of the same Act bring the decision of a magistrate’s court in a criminal case in 
review before the provincial division. The provincial division’s ruling on such review does 
not affect the decision in the particular case, but serves for future guidance of magistrates’ 
courts. 

As indicated in § 1 (3) above,. the decisions in criminal cases of native commissioners 
and sub-commissioners in the Transvaal are subject to appeal to or review by the provincial 
division, just as those of a magistrate’s court; and the provincial division may make like 
orders on any such appeal. 

In addition, every provincial division under the statute under which it may have been 
constituted prior to the constitution of the Union, has jurisdiction to review the proceedings 
of any inferior court on the ground that such inferior court has exceeded its jurisdiction or 
has been guilty of gross irregularity or has admitted illegal or incompetent evidence or 
rejected legal and competent evidence or has shown malice or corruption. 


5. Advocates, Attorneys, etc.—The subjoined table gives the number of advocates, 
attorneys, notaries, and conveyancers admitted into the several divisions of the Supreme 
Court during 1922, and the total number on the roll at the. 3lst December of that year. 

Under Act No. 7 of 1923, women are entitled to practise and be enrolled as advocates, 
attorneys, etc., in any province of the Union on the same terms and conditions as apply 
to men. 


ADMISSIONS OF ADVOCATES, ATTORNEYS, ETG., INTO DIVISIONS OF 
SUPREME COURT, 1922. 


















































ADVOCATES. | ATTORNEYS. | NOTARIES. CONVEYANOERS. 
ae = : ia = = eer fae ores 
DIVISION. | Total | Total | | Total - Total 
| Ad- Ad- | Ad- Ad- 
| mitted, on Roll, | mitted, | on Roll, | mitted, | on Roll, mitted, | on Roll, 
| 1922 Dec., | 1922 | Dec., | 1922 Dec., 1922 Dec 
bird mae 1922. 2a | 4992. | ray 1922. aia | 1922. 
| gion era Sti el ear Re 
WEAPON A Tete he. oh. OG il 60° Boe e779 25 | 658 OF 1eUIT 8G 
Eastern Districts........ 3 121 bine 2396," SL 1* | 1 
eae ee Bite bs aa ae te eS Loge 2 8 
Va fe. a. ons tO | i | | | 5 
‘Transvaal..............- | 8 230 | B07), Ob# 23 | 669 | 22 536 
Orange Free State....... | 2 79 14 375 8 , 253 | So? BOL 
| rater at aa nl 
! | | | | 
REMEON Ste. 5 se 27 671 83 2,848 | 63 1,811 | 49 1,160 
* For ‘British ‘Kaffraria, + Very few of the advocates in Natal practise solely as such. 


§ 3. Civil Jurisdiction—Lower Courts. 


1. Magistrates’ Courts—Up to the Ist January, 1918, the civil jurisdiction of 
magistrates courts rested upon and was determined by the provisions of that considerable 
number of statutes to which reference has been made in describing the criminal jurisdiction 
of these courts. On the lst January, 1918, the new consolidating and amending Magistrates’ 

Courts Act (No. 32 of 1917) came into operation, and imposed uniformity in the jurisdiction 
of these courts throughout the Union. 
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The Act confers upon a magistrate’s court jurisdiction (s. 29)— 
(a) in actions in which is claimed the delivery or transfer of any property movable 
or immovable not exceeding £200 in value ; 
(b) in actions of ejectment against the occupier of land or premises within the district 
if the right of occupation does not exceed £200 in clear value to the occupier ; 
(c) in other actions (except those specifically excluded) where the claim or value 
+ of the matter in dispute does not exceed £200. 


The following classes of actions, however, are specifically excluded from the jurisdiction 
of the magistrate’s court, however little may be the amount at stake, viz., actions for or 
concerning— 

(a) divorce and judicial separation ; 

(b) the validity and interpretation of wills and testamentary documents : 

(c) status of persons in respect of mental capacity ; 

(d) specific performance ot acts without alternative of damages, except as to 
rendering of accounts or delivery of property not exceeding £200 ; 

(e) decree of perpetual silence ; 

(f) provisional sentence. 


Except as to these specially excluded actions, a magistrate’s court may acquire juris- 
diction by the written consent of both parties, whatever may be the amount or value in 
dispute. 

Incidental to all this jurisdiction in civil matters a magistrate’s court may issue orders 
of personal arrest of persons suspected of absconding, attachment of property, interdicts 
prohibiting the removal of furniture which is subject to the landlord’s hypothece for rent, 
and may enforce its payments not only by execution against movables primarily and 
afterwards against immovable property which is not subject to prior charges, but also by 
civil imprisonment, garnisheeing or attachment of debts due from third persons, and by 
order for payment in instalments. 

Appeals lie to the provincial division of the Supreme Court from final judgments, or 
orders having the effect of finality, and from decisions over-ruling exceptions; the 
Griqualand West and the Eastern Districts Local Divisions having concurrent jurisdiction 
with the Cape Provincial Division in respect of decisions of courts within the respective 
areas of jurisdiction. The parties, may, however, agree in writing before the hearing that 
there shall be no appeal, and that the judgment of the magistrate’s court shall be final. 
Formerly appeal lay from a magistrate’s court to a cireuit court, except in the Transvaal. 
This is no longer possible under the present Act. 


2. Gourts of Special Justice of the Peace.—These courts have possessed no civil 
jurisdiction in any Province under their respective laws. The Special Justices of the 
Peace Act, No. 2 of 1918, gives these courts, when sitting more than twenty-five miles 
from any place where a magistrate’s court is held (whether as a periodical court or at 
the seat of magistracy), jurisdiction to try a civil action in which is claimed a 
liquidated sum not exceeding £25; but if the sum claimed exceeds £5 the defendant can 
insist on having the action removed to the magistrate’s court. Appeals in civil matters 
from a court of special justice of the peace lie as in criminal matters to the magistrate’s 
court, with a further appeal to the provincial division of the Supreme Court. 


3. Courts of Native Commissioners.—The courts of Native Commissioners or Sub- 
Commissioners in the Transvaal have certain civil jurisdiction (though not exclusive juris- 
diction) by virtue of Ordinance No. 3 of 1902 and Law No. 4 of 1885 (s. 4), to decide civil 
disputes between native and native belonging to tribes in the neighbourhood or at the 
suit of a European against a native of such a tribe. An appeal lies to the Transvaal Pro- 
vincial Division against the decision of the native commissioner or sub-commissioner as 
if it were a decision of a magistrate’s court. 





4, Record of Civil Gases, Inicrior Courts.—The collection of statistics under this head 
was suspended for financial reasons on the 3lst December, 1921. The data for their pre- 
paration were received for 1921, but tabulation was not proceeded with. Full particulars 
for 1920 will be found in the fourth issue of this Year Book. é 


§ 4, Civil Jurisdiction—Superior Courts. 


1, Provincial and Local Divisions.—The manner in which the several superior courts, 
viz., the Appellate Division, the Provincial Divisions, and the Local Divisions (including 
circuit courts) came into being at the establishment of the Union, by virtue of Part V1 
of the South Africa Ac, is described above (§ 2). A provincial and a local division (other- 
wise known as a superior court) has, in addition to any original jurisdiction exercised by 
the corresponding court of the Colonies at the date of the establishment of Union, juris- 
diction in all matters in which the Government of the Union or a person suing or being sued 
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on behalf of such Government is a party or in which the validity of any provincial ordinance 
comes into question [South Africa Act, 1909, section 98 (31)]. Generally it may be said 
that a provincial division in each Province has unlimited jurisdiction throughout the Pro- 
vinee in respect of all causes or matters arising within that area; while each local division 
has jurisdiction (slightly restricted in some respects) in regard to causes arising and persons 
residing within its defned area. For example, the Witwatersrand Local Division, while it 
has concurrent jurisdiction with the provincial division so long as the cause or matter arises 
within its defined limits, is expressly excluded from exercising any appellate jurisdiction or 
from roviewing the proceedings of inferior courts (Proclamation No. 14 of 1902, s. 27), and 
in regard to insolvency and certain other matters its jurisdiction is that of a circuit court 
only. The Eastern Districts Local Division has certain appellate and review jurisdiction 
{see § 2 above), but im regard to insolvency, registration of title, administration of estates, and 
certain other matters, its jurisdiction is limited to that of a circuit court only (Act No. 35 
of 1896, s. 25). The limitations placed upon the Griqualand West Local Division are the 
same as those placed on the Eastern Districts Local Division (Act No. 39 of 1877, s. 10, 
and Act No. 35 of 1896, s. 18). 

Special jurisdiction is given to any provincial division in which a parliamentary or pro- 
vincial council election is held (but not to a local division), to try election petitions, i.e. 
petitions complaining of an undue return or undue election of a member, by reason of want 
of qualification, disqualification, corrupt or illegal practice, irregularity, or any other cause 
whatever. (See Chapter V of Act No. 12 of 1918.) In the trial of election petitions by 
any provincial division under Chapter V of Act No. 12 of 1918, the quorum consists of not 
less than three judges, though one judge may adjudicate on an interlocutory application 
other than an application fer the withdrawal of a petition [Section IIT (i)}. 

The provincial divisions sit at Cape Town, Pietermaritzburg, Pretoria, and Bloem- 
fontein respectively, the Cape of Good Hope Division consisting of five judges, the Natal 
Division of four judges, the Transvaal Division of seven judges, aud the Orange Free 
State of three judges. The Eastern Districts Local Division consists of three judges; the 
Griqualand West Local Division of one judge; and one judge of the Provincial Division 
may preside over any sitting of the Witwatersrand Local Division. 

In all the Cape divisions, the court may sit with one judge only as a division: al eourt, 
and under Act No. 10 of 1917 as many divisional courts as there are judges available 
to preside may sit at the same time for the dispatch of civil business. In the Transvaal 
Provincial Division (except in vacation time, when one judge constitutes a quorum) the 
quorum of the court is two, except in motions, applications, and trial cases where the 
defendant is in default, when one judge sitting in chambers constitutes the court. By 
Ordinance No. 31 of 1904 (s. 1), however, a divisional court of one judge may exercise the 
civil jurisdiction of the court in any trial action if both parties consent, or if the action 
is remitted to such a divisional court for trial by order of the full court. A like provision 
exists as regards the Natal Provincial Division [Act No. 39 of 1896 (Natal), s. 9], and as 
regards the Orange Free State Provincial Division by Act No. 11 of 1921. In Natal 
also, one judge sitting in chambers, or the like, may exercise all the powers of the full court 
except in arguments on exceptions to pleadings, applications for new trials, objections to 
accounts in insolvency, and in the administration of estates, rehabilitations in msolvency, 
and in trials not falling within section 9 of the Act. In those cases the full court is 
necessary. . 


In the Orange Free State Prov::‘ol Division the quorum in civil proceedings is asin the 
Transvaal, both as to term, time, anc vacation (Ordinance No. 15 of 1904, s. 4 and s. 5, 
and Act No. 11 of 1921). 

Further provisions as to jurisdiction, transfers of suits, ete., are as follows :— 

(a) By section 112 of the South Africa Act, the judgment or order of any one division 
of the Supreme Court may be enforced outside the area of jurisdiction of such 
division, by lodging with the registrar of the provincial division having juris- 
diction in the place where it is desired to enforce the judgment an authenticated 
copy of the judgment or order. The registrar, on proof that the judgment or 
order is still unsatisfied, will issue process for the execution thereof, and such 
process will be executed as if it had been issued originally from that division. 

(6) Any provincial or local division may, under section 113 of the South Africa 
Act, transfer a civil suit to another division when it is satisfied that it can be 
more conveniently or fitly heard or determined in that other division, and that 
this division will proceed with the suit as if it had originally been commenced 
therein. 

(c) By section 3 of Act No. 27 of 1912, a civil process for commencing civil pro- 
ceedings may, subject to compliance with certain forms, be served throughout 
the Union upon any defendant who resides or is for the time being in the Union, 
and is subject also to the jurisdiction of the Court, 

(d) When a defendant resides in the Union, it is provided by section 5 of Act No. 27 
of 1912 that no attachment of his person or property to found jurisdiction is to be 
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ordered, and if service of a summons can be effected in any other way, no service 
of a civil summons on a defendant by way of edictal citation is to be 
authorized. 

(e) A writ of arrest of the person, issued out of any superior court in connection with 
civil proceedings, may be executed thoughout the Union by transmitting the 
writ to the proper officer at the place where the person to be arrested caer 
or is for the time being. j 

2. Appellate Division.—In addition to the provincial and local divisions, there exists 
as indicated above, in § 2 (4), the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court. This division 
was created by section 96 of the South Africa Act, and now, since the passing of Act No. 12 
of 1920, consists of the Chief Justice of South Africa and four judges of appeal. Its work 
as @ court of criminal appeal is described in § 2 (4). It is, howover, chiefly oceupied in the 
final determination of civil causes and matters. It may here be mentioned that it succeeded 
to the jurisdiction of the old Cape Supreme Court as a court of appeal from the High Court 
of Southern Rhodesia. Further jurisdiction was conferred upon it by section 4 of Acti 
No. 12 of 1920, to hear and determine appeals from orders or judgments of the newly con- 
stituted High Court of South-West Africa. As regards civil appeals from courts of the 
Union, appeals which before the establishment of the Union lay to the Supreme or High 
Courts of the late Colony go direct to the Appellate Division, except in the case of appeals 
against interlocutory orders of a single judge, orders on application, motions or petitions, 
judgments on summonses for provisional sentence, and judgments as to costs only. Those 
excepted matters are still subject to appeal, first to the provincial division, unless, under 
section 5 of Act No. 1 of 1911, the parties have agreed to go direct to the Appellate Division 
and dispense with an intermediate appeal. Where before the establishment of the Union 
an appeal lay to the Privy Council the appeal now only lies to the Appellate Division, whose 
decision is final, unless the Privy Council itself grants special leave to appeal to it from 
the Appellate Division’s decision (s. 104 and s. 105 of the South Africa Act). The Judicia! 
Committee of the Privy Council has intimated that it will, as a general rule, only grant such 
leave in civil cases when the matter in issue is of some constitutional importance, 

While before the establishment of the Union there must have been a certain amount 
at stake to enable any person to appeal as of right to the Privy Council, the substituted 
right of appeal to the Appellate Division is not limited by reason of the amount or value 
in dispute. Appeals to provincial or local divisions on judgments of inferior courts cannot 
be taken further to the Appellate Division unless the latter gives special leave. A speciai 
appellate jurisdiction in the matter of decisions of a provincial division at the trial of an 
election petition is conferred on the Appellate Division by Act No. 12 of 1918 (s. 132); but 
the leave of the Appellate Division must first be obtained. 

The quorum of the Appellate Division is five when the appeal is from a court of two 
op more judges, and three when the appeal is from the decision of one judge (South Africa 
Aci, s. 110). In vacation time one judge of the Appellate Division may hear and 
determine applications for special leave to appeal or for leave to proceed in forma pauperis, 
ov for any interlocutory order (Act No. 1 of 1911, s. 6). 

The process of the Appellate Division runs throughout the Union. As all its judgments 
have full effect in every Province, it naturally follows that they must be executed as if they 
were original judgments or orders of a provincial division (South Africa Act, s. 111). 

The Chief Justice and judges of the Appellate Division, as judges of the Supreme 
‘Court of South Africa, collaborate with the judges of the other divisions in framing rules 
of court for the conduct of the proceedings in any provincial or local division. 


3. Record of Civil Cases, Sugerior Courts.—The following table indicates the volume 
of civil business transacted in the Supreme Courts of the Union from the year 1918. Owing 
to financial exigencies, the collection of statistics of civil cases was discontinued at the 
end of 1921 :— 


 WUMBER OF CASES, JUDGMENTS, ETC., 1918 TO 1921. 












































Cases, | ' | Interdicts (Final). 
including Judgment | ; | | 
Interdicts and | for Plaintiff. | ynegicne Cases | Dee  Unde- | 2 
Year| Counterclaims. | : afan. With- | fended | fended — Refused 
| ee | dant. ats Cases. | Cases, “Granted. wad 
No. | Amonnt. | No. | Amount. | | drawn. 
! Dt be he Ease ee re x] ts Co eee a ee | 
| ¢ £ | | | 
1918./1,198 , 909,408 625 | 857, 087 | | 112 265 | 201 | 536 167-| 39 
1919./ 1,367 | 1,256,178 610 | 1, 097, 598 | | 123 409 202 531 174 | 3% 
1920.112613 17337451 635 | '667,062 | 83 650 244 474 181 | 64 
2t.| 3,720 | 2,196,099 | 1,147 961,373 109 609 1,000 9,720. | 68 41 
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§ 5. Source, Development, and Nature of the Law of South Africa. 


1. The Roman-Dutch Law.—The foundation of the law of South Africa is that system, 
known as the Roman-Dutch Law, which existed in the Provinces of Holland during the tine 
of the Republic of the United Netherlands. This system was derived from Germanic 
custom and Roman law, and may be said to have consisted of Roman law modified and 
adapted to the requirements of Holland by well established custom and by statute. The 
States of Holland in a Resolution of the 25th May, 1735, enacted that the Court ot 
Holland, as all other tribunals in the Provinces of Holland and West Friesland, must do 
justice according to the laws and ordinances of the land and also according to the privileges 
and old-established customs and usages, and, on failure of these, according to the written 
(i.e. the Roman) law. The Dutch jurist Van der Linden (1756-1835), one of the latest. 
expounders of the Roman-Dutch system before its supersession in Holland in 1809 by the 
Code Napoleon, wrote (Koopmans-Handboek, 1.1.4) that to discover what was the law 
in any particular case, it must first be inquired whether there was any particular law of 
the land on the matter, or any local ordinance or regulation having the force of law, or 
any established custom ; and that on failure of these, the Roman law, as a model of wisdom 
and justice, should be called in to supply the casus omissus. 


2. Introduction of Roman-Dutch Law by Butch Pioneers.—-‘Vhe principles of this system 
were carried by the early Dutch pioneers into their foreign settlements. In this manner 
it was, at Van Riebeek’s occupation on behalf of the Dutch East India Company in 1652, 
introduced into the Cape of Good Hope. Subsequent to the occupation, amendments 
or additions found requisite to adapt the law of the mother country to the require- 
ments of the settlement were provided first by the laws or rules issued by the 
Directorate of the Kast India Company in Holland or by the Company through its 
Governor-General in Batavia, secondly by the enactments of the local Governor, and 
thirdly, by Placaats of the States-General and the States of Holland. This last-mentionec 
method, however, was but little resorted to in view of the legislative powers which had 
been delegated to the Company. How far, if at all, any legislation of the parent country 
passed since the date of the occupation and not expressly applied to the settlement became 
part of the law of the Cape is an interesting question upon which legal opinion is not 
unanimous. 





3. Retention of Roman-DBuich Law at Cession of Gape to British.— At its final cession 
to the British in 1814 the settlement retained its own laws, the basis of which, as already 
shown, was the Roman-Dutch system. The presumption is that every one of the laws 
existing at that date is still in force where not expressly repealed by a competent legislature. 
The Roman-Dutch law, however, with its reverence for immemorial custom and ancient 
usage, permits of the abrogation of law not only by long continued adverse custom, but 
even in some circumstances by mere desuetude. But while both the Roman law and 
Dutch practice recognized that even a statute might be repealed, not only by express 
legislative enactment, but by the tacit disuse of a whole community, a distinction would 
probably be drawn by South African Courts in this respect between statutes in force 
before 1806 and those passed at a later date. ‘“‘ I should have great difficulty,” said Chiet 
Justice De Villiers in the case of Seaville versus Colley (9 Cape Supreme Court Reports at 
page 44), referring to statutes of the latter class, “‘in holding that disuse for any length 
of time would be sufficient to abrogate them. They were promulgated at the time when 
they were enacted and have all been published in authentic form. If such a statute is 
no longer required, the Legislature, which must be presumed to be acquainted with the 
body of its own statute laws, is at hand to enact the repeal.” 

The laws and regulations issued by the Dutch East India Company and the Batavian 
Government having in general been of ephemeral interest, and the legislative authority 
of the States-General having been but little invoked on behalf of the settlement, the law 
as it existed in 1806 is for the most part to be found in the expositions of Roman=Dutch 
law at that time in existence and considered as authoritative. Amongst these the 
publications of Grotius, Vinnius, Matthaeus, Groenewegen, Van Leeuwen, U. Huber, Z. 
Huber, P. Voet, J. Voet, Bynkershoek, Van der Keessel, and Van der Linden have been 
regarded in South African legal practice as of great authority. 


4, Extension of Roman-Dutch Law.—Naial.—In 1844 the District of Natal became 
a dependency of the Cape Colony with a Lieutenant-Governor and Executive Council, in 
whom, however, no legislative authority was vested. Ordinance No. 12 of 1845 of the Cape 
of Good Hope, in the legislative authority of which the power to make laws for the depen- 
dency resided until 1848, enacted that ‘‘ the system, code, or body of law commonly called 
the Roman-Dutch Law as the same has been and is accepted by the tribunals of the 
Colony of the Cape of Good Hope shall be and the same is hereby established as the 
law for the time being of the District of Natal.” In 1856 Natal was created a separate 
Colony with its own Legislative Authority, but the Roman-Dutch system has remained 
the common law. T'ransvaal.—In the Transvaal it was provided in 1859 by an annexure 
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to the Grondwet that the law book of Van der Linden should remain, so far as it was not 
in conflict with the Grondwet and other laws or Volksraad resolution, the law book of the / 
State; and that, whenever that book did not treat any matter with sufficient clearness — 
or omitted any subject, then the law book of Simon van Leeuwen and the introduction’ 
of Hugo de Groot should be binding. Subsequent to the British annexation it was enacted 
by Section 17 of Proclamation No. 14 of 1902 that the Roman-Dutch Law, excevt so far as 
modified by legislative enactments, should be the law of the Transvaal Colony. Orange 
Free State——The Constitution of the Republic of the Orange Free State adopted ‘the 
Roman-Dutch Law as the fundamental law of the State. This, it was later explained, was 
to be taken to mean the Roman-Dutch Law only in so far as it was found in force in the 
Cape Colony at the time of the appointment of the English Judges in the place of the 
previously existing Council of Justice, and was not to be taken to include any new laws and 
institutions, local or general, which may have been introduced into Holland and which 
are not based wpon, or are in conflict with, the old Roman-Dutch Law as expounded in the 
text-books of Voet, Van Leeuwen, Grotius, De Papegaai, Merula, Lybrecht, Van der 
Linden, Van der Keessel and the authorities cited by them. The Ordinance No. 3 of 1902 
enacted in Section | that the Roman-Dutch Law shall be the common law of the Colony 
in so far as it has been introduced into and is applicable to South Africa. Rhodesia,— 
By the Southern Rhodesia Order-in-Council of the 20th October, 1898, the law in force 
in the Cape Colony on the 10th June, 1891, except in so far as that law had been modified 
by any Order-in-Council, Proclamation, Regulation or Ordinance in force at the date of 
commencement, was declared to be the law of Southern Rhodesia. 


5. Modification of Roman-Dutch Law.—The adaptability of Roman-Dutch Law to the 
conditions of present day civilization has been well exemplified in South Africa by the 
history of its development and by its present vigorous vitality. Nevertheless, with the 
advance of civilization, new situations, not within the contemplation of the lawgiver of a . 
century ago, frequently arise, and public opinion in matters affecting human conduct is 
constantly undergoing change. Alterations or adaptations of law to meet new conditions 
and the additional requirements of society in the matter of rules of human conduct are in 
the main met by the enactments of Legislatures and by the adaptation by judges of established 
principles to new situations and conditions. By these means the Roman-Dutch Law, like 
every other system of law operative in a progressive community, is constantly undergoing 
development and change. 





6. Legisiatures.—By the South Africa Act, 1909, the Colonies of the Cape of Good 
Hope, Natal, the Transvaal, and the Grange River Colony were united in one legislative 
union under one Government under the name of the Union of South Africa (see s. 2 and s. 19); 
the legislative power of the Union was vested in the Parliament of the Union, consisting of 
the King, the Senate, and the House of Assembly. In addition a legislative body, styled 
a Provincial Council, was constituted (s. 70) for each of the four Provinces of the Union 
with power to pass Ordinances on certain matters (s. 85) within the area of the province. 
The legislative powers of the provincial councils were extended by the Financial Relations 
Act, 1913, and Financial Relations Extension Act, 1917 (Act No. 10 of 1913 and Act 
No. 9 of 1917), and in some respects restricted by Act No. 5 of 1921, and varied by Act No. 5 
of 1922, sections 6, 9, and 13. Section 135 of the South Africa Act provided for the con- 
tinuation of all laws existing in the respective Provinces of the Union until repealed or 
amended by Parliament, or, in respect of matters within their jurisdiction, by the Provincial 
Councils. ‘The work of the Union Parliament has already resulted in the codification on 
various important subjects of the differing statutory laws of the various Provinces. 

The Imperial Parliament, as the supreme legislating body for the British Dominions, 
retains the power of legislating for the Union of South Africa in common with other parts 
of the British Dominions. This power, however, is not in practice exercised in respect 
of any matter properly coming within the scope of the functions of the legislative authority 
of a self-governing -dominion. 


7. Influence of English Law.—The law of South Africa has been widely influenced, 
and its more recent developments to meet the requirements of modern society largely 
moulded, by the law of England. The result of this influence is to be seen both im the 
statutes of the local legislature and in the body of precedent formed by judicial decisions 
and frequently but inaccurately known as judge-made law. With the supersession of 
the Roman-Dutch system in the Netherlands by the adoption of the Code Napoleon in 
1809, the further development of that system had ceased and colonial legislators and jurists 
could no longer look to the mother country for guidance in the matter of the expansion 
and extension of the law necessary to adapt it to the requirements of an advancing com- 
munity. Consequently when a precedent for some alteration or expansion of the law 
was required, legislators and jurists, seeing no advantage in resorting to Holland where 
an alien system now obtained, had recourse to the law of England for assistance. This 
process found no inconsiderable encouragement from the fact that many of the earlier 
judges and practitioners were trained under the English system and not unnaturally 
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resorted with greater freedom to that system than to one which, by reason of its uncodified 
vondition and of its being written in a foreign language, was not easy of ascertainment. 
The introduction of the English Jury system and the general adoption of the English rules 
of evidence and procedure, the conforming of the usages of commerce to that obtaming 
in the United Kingdom, the rise of corporations of a character unknown to the earlier 
jurisprudence, the recognition of the essential justice of the British system of criminology, 
and the existence of the Privy Council as the ultimate resort of an aggrieved litigant have 
largely been instrumental in aiding the assimilation into the body of the common law of 
South Africa of rules and methods of the law of England. 


8. Present Condition of Common Law.—Nevertheless, apart from statute, the law 
of South Africa as it exists to-day is essentially the Roman-Duteh system. The exposition 
and development of that system, influenced by English law and local usage, has resulted 
in a symmetrical and lucid body of law, on the one hand, by virtue of its reverence for 
local usage, largely freed of those provisions which the general consensus of a more 
enlightened age has disapproved, and on the other hand showing a singular absence of 
those subtleties which not uncommonly accrue in the course of their development to 
systems of more recent origin. The gradual decadence of Roman-Dutch Law in other 
settlements into which it was introduced, which in 1916 led in British Guiana to 
legislation almost completely displacing it, has found no counterpart in South Africa 
where, under the impetus given by the creation of one Appeal Court for the whole Union, 
it may confidently be expected to continue to provide a system pre-eminently suited to 
the conditions of the country. 





§ 6. Union Department of Justice. 


1. Constitution of Department.—A Ministry of Justice was created at the establishment 
of the Union, in substitution for the practice previously in force in each of the Colonies 
under which the Attorney-General had been a member of the Ministry, and had also assumed 
ministerial responsibility for the Law Department of the Colony. The system in force in 
the Union is that set out in section 139 of the South Africa Act, which is as follows :— 

The administration of justice throughout the Union shall be under the control 
of the Minister of State, in whom shall be vested all powers, authorities, and functions, 
which shall at the establishment of the Union be vested in the Attorney-General 
of the Colonies, save and except all powers, authorities, and functions relating to 
the prosecution of crimes and offences, which shall in each Province be vested in 
an officer to be appointed by the Gevernor-General-im-Council, and styled the 
Attorney-General of the province, who shall also discharge such other duties as may 
be assigned to him by the Governor-General-m-Council : Provided that in the province 
of the Cape of Good Hope the Soliciter-General for the Eastern Districts and the 
Crown Prosecutor for Griqualand West shall respectively continue to exercise the 
powers and duties by law vested in them at the time of the establishment of the 
Union. 

The office of Crown Prosecutor fer Griqualand West was abolished by section 13 
of Act No. 27 of 1912, and his powers, authorities, jurisdiction, and duties conferred and 
imposed on the Attorney-General of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Section 139 of the South Africa Act was for this reason amended by section 2 of Act 
No. 14 of 1914, so as to substitute Attorney-General for Minister as curator ad litem of 
lunatics, a portion of which was confirmed by the Mental Disorders Act (No. 38 of 1916), 
section 14, when section 2 of Act No. 14 of 1914 was repeated. By the later Act, the 
Solicitor-General of the Eastern Districts is, in the area in which he exercises his functions, 
curator ad litem of persons detained as a mentally disordered person under a magistrate’s 
or judge’s order. 

The powers, duties, and functions of the Attorney-General in relation to criminal 
prosecutions are fully dealt with in Act No. 31 of 1917 (see particularly Chapter LI thereof). 

Particulars as to the functions of the Union Department of Justice are given in 
Chapter II, and particulars as to the cost of the administration are given in Chapter 
XXIV (B). 

The permanent head of the Department is the Secretary for Justice. 


2. Statistical Service.—The new system of collecting criminal statistics which was 
inaugurated on Ist January, 1921, has proved a complete success, and statistics relating to 
persons brought to trial in the Union and South-West Africa are furnished by the Statisties 
Office to the Commissioner of Police for administrative purposes within fifteen days of 
the elose of each month, and a consolidated annual return is available within one month 
of the close of the year. The flgures are also included in the publications of the Statistics 
Office. 

The system involves the completion of a form setting forth the race, sex, age, nationality, 
birthplace, occupation, offence and result of trial of every person arrested, summoned or 
warned, and the gist of the information obtained is set out in § 7 below. 
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Owing to financial stringency the Government decided to discontinue the collection of 
Penological Statistics. Figures relating to crime as affected by environment, antecedents, 
drink, etc., are therefore not available; but from other sources it has been found possible 
to differentiate between serious crime committed in industrial and rural areas. For the 
same reason the collection of data respecting civil actions has also been suspended, as 
stated in § 3, paragraph 4, above. 


3. Judges and Staff of the Supreme Court.—The names of the Judges and Registrars 
of the several divisions of the Supreme Court of the Union are given below — 


SUPERIOR COURTS AND JUDICIARY OF THE UNION. 


Supreme Court of South Africa, Appellate Division :— 
Chief. diustices si, 295% 4 .... The Rt. Hon. Sir J. Rose-Innes, K.C.M.G. 
Judges of Appoal Fey sf ee, Ve Sir W. H. Solomon, K.C.S.L, K.C.M.G.; Sir 
J. G. Kotzé, Kt.; Hon. J. ‘de Villiers y and 
Sir J. W. Wessels, Kt. 
Provincial and Local Divisions :-— 


Judge-President (Cape of Good Hope).......... Sir M. W. Searle, I<t. 
3 (Transvaal)i.;. 2.08 . ayaa ees Sir A. W. Mason, Kt. 
a (Nateljic. S302 ee, Ae, See Sir J. C. Dove Wilson, Kt. 
A (Orange Free State)........... Sir J. E. R. de Villiers. 
3 (Eastern Districts)............. Sir T. L. Graham, Kt. 
Puisne Judge (Cape of Good Hope).......... Hon. F. G. Gardiner. 
oo eat hye ate hte! Hon. L. E. Benjamin. 
Le Pe Te ee eae Hon. H. 8. van Zyl. 
: A ie tet: Tie ete Hon. E. F. Watermeyer. 
i (Griqualand West)............. Hon. F. A. Hutton. 
bs (Eastern Districts):..... 4... os. Hon. F. J. W. van der Riet. 
ss ¥ atic mane . Hon. V. Sampson. 
* (‘Lrangyaal) sai chin tix teewiedd Busted Hon. R. Feetham. 
- os ty UK ae <araigtes arid OS tas ton. J. 8. Curlewis. 
gj vi lt “ade deaberebisteseasian Hon. F. E. T. Krause, 
a yep ethers eave oll Aeaeeee Hon. D. de Waal. 
y sare 7 ext soko tht ates tad Hon. J. Stratford. 
wiiscutt. Bae ajtisd he saieos amas Hon. B. A, Tindall. 
a (Natal) Hates eteay oi tiibte sae Hon. T. F. Carter. 
iy. Lukas Biase eck martes Beals eee ee a Hon. K. H. Hathorn. 
sed Vip. ale deatelat eats eaken Cai los Alene see Hon. F. 8. Tatham. 
Fe (Orange Free State) ...s%2 5 «race Hon. H. F. Blaine. 
AAP where Lak sigh las sano edhe biie ee mets Hon. A. J. McGregor. 
Native High Court, Natal <A 
OUUSE-Presidensy ss mavits meld ka -iieee ae te eee H. G. Boshoff. 
Judge Sethe t Rae Mae Rael eo ee ee eee ss W. Leslie. 
ve Nya hha kcal abil: mutones Tear ees Dita taser as « tahoe F. A. Farrar. 
ike Looe Cae SST RIC ees Giclees Soe as eee C. F. Hignett. 
REGISTRARS OF COURTS 
Appellate SOurbs «6 siu 6 i. alot steeds & om SER a tibet l. G. Horak. 
Cape of Good Hope :— 
Cane FLOWN. sss aie teaa wh EER lifes Wie sate aki» 2G R. G. Russouw. 
Grahamstown (Eastern Districts)................... / A. M. Black. 
Kimberley (Griqualand West)..............+e00005 T. O’ Hagan (Assistant 
Registrar). 
Transvaal :— 
PLOCOLIGAG. sv aie oie Ois nistk > oo vide dia hE. Se bs ee F. L. C. B. Juta, 
Johannesburg (Local Division).................000- J. C. Hinsbeeck (Assistant 
Registrar). 
Natal ss std ory secant es odileaa ls <oa.cin 3S sod ph mes eee K. W. McAlister. 
Orange. Free. State: ni. era eeiioes min oe Sovak ae W. H. Fitchett. 
Native High ,Conrtisl NAGA0) recy a ite.e a ady nad a0.5 «0S abl W. H. D. Goss. 


4. Sheriffs.—(i) Appointment and Functions.—In each of the Provinces of the Union 
there is a Sheriff, who is an officer of the Public Service, and whose duties are to execute, 
either by himself or by deputies appointed by him and duly authorized under his hand 
and seal, the sentences, decrees, judgments, writs, summonses, rules, orders, warrants, 
commands, and processes of any division of the Supreme Court within his Province. ‘The 
Charter of Justice of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope sets out in s»:tion 27 that 
*‘ the Sheriff shall by himself or his sufficient deputies, to be by him appointed and duly 
authorized under his hand and seal, and for whom he shall be responsible during his con- 
tinuance in such office, execute, and the said Sheriff, by himself and his said deputies, are 
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hereby authorized to execute, all the sentences, decrees, judgments, writs, summonses, 
rules, orders, warrants, commands, and processes of the said Supreme Court of the Cape 
of Good Hope, or of the Circuit Courts of the said Colony hereafter mentioned, and shall 
make a return of the same, together with the manner of the execution thereof, to the 
Supreme Court of the Cape of Good Hops, or to the said Circuit Courts, as the case may be, 
and shall receive and detain in prison all such persons as shall be committed to the custody 
of such Sheriff by the Supreme Court of the Cape of Gcod Hope, or by the said Circuit 
Courts or by the Chief Justice, or by any other Judge of the said Courts.” 

This provision was closely followed in the other Provinces (see in Natal 66 of the 
Supreme Court Act, No. 39 of 1896, in the Transvaal 4 of Proclamation No. 17 of 1902, 
and in the Orange Free State 3 of Ordinance No. 9 of 1902). 


(ii) Laws Defining Powers and Duties.—The powers and duties of the Sheriff are set 
out in the rules of the various divisions of the Supreme Court and in the Cape Province, in 
Ordinance No. 37 of 1828, in the Transvaal in Ordinance No. 9 of 1902, and the Orange 
Free State in Proclamation No, 17 of 1902. In criminal matters the powers of the Sherifis 
throughout the Union are also dealt with in the Criminal Procedure and Evidence Act, 
No. 31 of 1917. 


(iii) Special Powers and Duties in Criminal Matters——Section 341 of the Criminal 
Procedure and Evidence Act, No. 31 of 1917, enacts that as soon as it is practicable after 
a sentence of death is passed, the Judge who passed the sentence or any other Judge of 
the Court shall issue his warrant to the Sheriff or his deputy for the execution of the 
sentence, but that the warrant shall not be executed until the Minister of Justice has, in 
writing signed by himself, given notice to the Sheriff or his deputy that the Governor- 
General has decided not to exercise in the case the Royal prerogative of mercy. As soon 
after the receipt of such notice by the Sheriff or his deputy as fitting arrangements for the 
execution of the sentence can be made, the warrant must be executed by the Sheriff or 
his deputy. 

The process of the Court for summoning an accused person to answer any indictment 
or to subpoena witnesses is by writ or warrant directed to the Sheriff or his deputy in the 
prescribed form (sec 3 of the Fifth Schedule and form 16 of the Fifth Schedule to Act No. 
31,1917). 

The Sheriff receives the jury lists in criminal cases and keeps the jurors book. He, 
or his deputy, in manner provided in section 186 of Act No. 31 of 1917, draws the names 
of the jurors to be summoned for the criminal sessions, and summonses the person whose 
names are so drawn (see Chapter II of Act No. 31 of 1917). 


5. King’s Counsel.—Below are given the names of King’s Counsel in the Union :— 


KING’S COUNSEL IN THE UNION. 





Care oF Goop Hore. Lloyd, John Barclay. 

Alexander, Morris. Mackeurtan, Harold Graham. 
Beyers, Fredrik William. | Wylie, James Scott. 
Bigby, William Scott. | : 
Bisset, Murray. TRANSVAAL. 
Buchanan, Douglas Mudie. Barry, Charles Edward. 
Buchanan, William Porter. De Villiers, Charles William. 
Burke, Henry Lardner. | De Wet, the Hon. Nicolaas Jacobus. 
Burton, the Hon. Henry. Feetham, Richard. 
Close, Ralph William. _ Ferris, Ivan Grindley-. 
Douglass, Edward Wingfield. Jeppe, Carl. 
Gane, Percival Carleton. Matthews, Ernest Lewis. 
Giddy, Richard William Shepstone. Morice, George Thomas. 
Hodge, Donald Grant. Nathan, Manfred. 
Jones, Howel. | Nightingale, Lacy Gamailiel. 
Kitchin, Shepherd Braithwaite. Papentus, Herbert Boshof. 
Lewis, Henry Godfrey. | Pierson, Joseph Waldie. ; 
Louwrens, Hilligard Muller. Roos, Tielman Johannes de Villiers, 
Molteno, the Hon. Sir James Tennant, Kt. | Smuts, General the Right Hou. Jan 
Scheepers, Jacobus Johannes. | Christiaan, C.H. 
Sutton, George Gerhard. Solomon, Saul. 
Upington, Beauclerk. Stallard, Charles Frampton. 

Taylor, Stanley Shelbourne. 

NATAL. Van Hoytema, Johan Pieter Renaud. 

Burne, William. 
Greene, Col. Edward Mackenzie, C.M.G. ORANGE FREE STATE. 
Hathorn, Alexander Anthony Roy. Botha, Christiaan Lourens. 
Laughton, Frederick Augustus. De Jager, Samuel Jacobus. 
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§ 7. Statistics of Crime. 


. General.—It will be observed from the table below that no full particulars of crime 
are available before 1913, when the Police Act (Act. No. 14 of 1912) came into operation. 
Prior ta this date the Union was policed by a number of forces under separate centrol, and. 
it was found impracticable to consolidate the figures of the different systems then in use. In. 
1913 the system of collecting crimimal statistics then in use in the Transvaal Province was. 
adopted throughout the Union. Reference is made in § 6 above to the new method of 
colleeting criminal statistics which was introduced on Ist January, 1921. 

The following tables (i) and (iti) show the total number of prosecutions, convictions, 
ete., for all offences during @ series of years. Particulars of serious crimes in the Umon 
are given in the following paragraph. Throughout this section, in the 1921 and 1922 figures 
for persons eharged, no account is taken of persons awaiting trial. 


(i) NUMBER OF PERSONS CHARGED BEFORE COURTS, 1912* TO $22. 
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| Cape of | . Orange | | Per 1,006 
Year. | Good Natal. Transvaal. | Free | Union, of 
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he See FTN eG ATO spe: oe poe maw 
tS a RG ete t { t | + | 280,115 46 
TOTS cowie siget.s, cies 82,140 59, 7438 113,402 23,984 279,274 45 
Rt DW hal ee ta 84,438 57,8t7 106,824 f 21,918 270, 42 
VOR aries) BE | 83,254 | 55,267 121 712 | 23,287 | 283,520 44 
jE te ae 85,866 60,833 131,767 |. 26,328 | 304,794 47 
SD i wrote is a ast 83,401 59,162 125,630 26,039 | 294,232 44 
TOPO soe eee f 78,035 5¢,767 142,939 22,858 | 268,599 | 40 
TOI GP IOE ch, 80 Fs | 83,985 59,329 134,514 } 25,364 , 303,192 | 45: 
NOZO 5.4 sateexk a 5 87,854 64,752 137,959 . 29,346 | $319,911 47 
TR age ae 85,089 70,397 150,218 | 29,602 | 335,301 | 49. 
TOSRS I LOE, 90,782 | GR, 885 156,018 | 30,583 346,268 | 50 
¥ * Complete figures’ for Union not available before 1912. + Figures not available. 
t Excluding persons awaiting trial. 
(ii) NUMBER OF PERSONS CONVICTED, ACQUITTED, ETC., BY COURTS, 
19f3 TO 1922, 
Year, | Convicted. | Acquitted | Bail ' Cases Died Committed 
and Police pone: _ \istreated | With- or to | Total. 
Division. hatte. | Rommaiie Discharged, oe drawn, | Absconded. | Asylum. 
eR AAA Pao oS . ee 4 | ieee 
Unton, 1913-22. 
CS) Pe ae | 190,415 | 21,118 25,348 E 23,581 | 12,777 1,100 145} 274,484 
DTS ona sees | 182; 952. | 21,253 | 337 597 e 25,288 13,828 / 520 127 267,727 
10162555 pee oe ce 191, 682) | 21,576. | 22173 , 31,044 13,136 | 331 100 279,942 
101 Gisele, oo. ore | 201, "285 | 23,168 | 23,347 38,932 | 14,178 | 374 126 301 
iN Wy Ae . | 192,374 | 23,369 | 21,524 | 40,815 12,516 | 
AQIB bevisehe | 178,739 | 20°965 | 21,173 | 81,683 | 11,433 
NOLO Weare ey ees | 210,181 | 21,400 | 23,466 30,727 13,017 
LODO act sores 2157549 |22°135 | 25.235 —37'608 | 14,056 
RODS ete 2 meek 923, 672 | 25, 588 ; 27,114 | 42,969 15,608 | 
IOSD Sosa rss oo | 269,133 | 30,996 | 28535 * | 17/916 
PoLicgk Diyistons, 1922. 
Cape Eastern.... | 20,067 | 4360, 3,183 | * 1,186 
Cape Western.... 25,670 3,541 | 5,046 | * 1,739 
Kimberley.....-. 5,279 | 615 641 | * 491 
Transkeli ice. s ss , 15,148 | 1,309 2,804 * | 1,494 
Natal. 2:Ve8...90 | 52575 | 5.334 | 6,669 “ | £207 | 
"TANS V Adds ial 70, 383 | 5,646 5,069 * | 3,868 
Johannesburg.... | 56,636 | 6,813 | 4,638 * | 2,901 
Orange Free State 23, 375 3,378. | 2-485 1,330 
eR ahiaans Otic igen + 
TOTAL..... ' 269,133 30.006 | 28,535 | * ic 1,816 
| oer BH ) 








* Figures included under convictions. 
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(iii) GONVICTIONS FOR VARIOUS GLASSES OF OFFENCES IN UNION, 
1913 TO 1322. 

















ae a Gf weer | Revenue | 





























| Total 
~ | Statutory; and | . 
SEAR. heed . _ Offences. | Municipal Bh Ha 
The | Adminis- Public | Public | The | Pro- Betas 
State. | tration of ; Peace. | Order. , Person. perty. | 
Justice. ) | | | | 
| | | | 
| | | | | | 
29155 265 2,305 | 13,514! 5,787 {49,474 | 22,119 | 110,577 | 37,402 211,533 
1914 2,310 || 2,311 | 13,067 | 6,296 19,280 | 22.806 | 102,493 35,696 204,259 
1015. 1,173 2,313 11,846 | 6,400 18,197 | 24,271 | 107,362 41,596 | 213,158 
1916. 360 2,503 | 10,966 | 7,068 | 18,379 | 27,201 | 114,133 43,753 | 224.463 
1917. 522 | 2,533 | 9,947) 6,956 | 18,161 |. 26,952 | 112,329 38,343 | 245,743 
1918 504 | 2,655 9,207 | 6,446 | 18,077 | 26,250 | 103,487 | 33,078 |= 199,704 
1919... 339 3,298 9.574 | 7.161 | 21,204 | 29,491 | 115,629 44,835 231,531 
1920 312 3,339 10,047 | 8,281 20,895 | 34,202 | 115,146 | 45.462 237,684 
1921 436 3,594 12,771 | 8,928 21,357 | 31,587 | 142,212 | 28,375 | 249,260 
1922 ; 2,503. | 3,925 | 13,426 | 10,051 22,424 | 32,999 | 176,635 38,166 | 300,129 


2. Serious Grime.—Over 60 per cent. of the persons brought before the courts of the 
Union each year are charged with petty offences, chiefly contravention of statutes, common 
assault and common theft. For the most part the option of a fine is given in such cases. 
About one-third of the total charges before the courts relates to what may be properly 
-designated as serious crime. Statistics of such cases are contained in the tables hereunder, 
which show the results of serious criminal charges during a period of years, details of such 
charges for two years, and particulars of murder cases, stock thefts and offences under the 
liquor laws from 1913. A detailed review of criminal statistics during 1922, with some 
comparative figures for the previous year, is given in the next paragraph. 





(i) RESULTS OF CRIMINAL CHARGES IN SERICUS CASES, UNION, 
1913 TO 1$22. 


| Race of Persons | Per 10,000 of 








$5 | i | | Convicted. Population 
: | Cases SON tiaheie ooo.) Darions | Ae a 
Meat. | Reported. ‘etected ; Tound | Convicted. | | 
. ‘ | Huropean.; Other. Kuropean, Other, 
| | 
| | 
| | | 
AOLSEL... | 34,517 12,744 ) 5,040 | 14,4135.) 91,603 | 12,810 2 26 
1914. 46,226 14,313 }). 5,366 | 21,600' | 1,910 19,690 14 40 
1915. | 49,016 15,246 “= 5,182 “1 23,030 1,906 | - 21,124 14 42 
191 GMee= I “SE435 16,906" aie 6,088.) - 25,3884 |. 1,732 4 — 23,601 12 46 
4017.04. |° 53,562 16,649 tc. 5,941 «| ~ 24,553 1,620 22,933 iT . 44 
LOLS2ES. .. 53,649 16,906 | 5,454 | 24,606 1,566 23,040 10 43 
TOLgeeh. }. 617797 19,719 ‘2 -5,993 27,952 2,081 25,871 14 | 49 
192005 .. 1) 725286 25,326 | 6,535 32,845 2,499 | 30,346 16 57 





1921.... 67,148 22,908 6,667 29,814 23401 | 27,413 it fae ea 
1922.... | 66,697 20,861 6,519 | 29,343° | 2,728 | 26,615 is | 
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(ij) COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF SERIOUS CRIME REPORTED", 
1921 AND 1922. ‘ 
1921. 1922. 
OFFENCE. | Cases | Unde- Cases  _—s_- Cases Unde- Cases 
| Re- tected | Found | Re- tected Found 
' ported. Cases. False ported. Cases False, 
| 
CGoining IaWic. si ab tee eee 10 rm 1 81 | 6] 8 
Concealment of birth......... 79 18 | 12 107 33 1% 
Sedition: «tivo. seca eee. ats — —_ = 143 | = ¥ ve 
Treason.. ene id ate ae 1 Feat Eee rae 763 16 12 
Abortion. . 16 1 5 12 2 4 
Carnal knowledge “of females 
under age of consent..... 289 7 23 297 8 35 
ASSAUIt  INCOCENG. fiusterisuiece oes 442 28 20 509 23 23 
Assault’ with ete See ta 2,853 90 | 96 2,850 110 78 
Assault on police.. reat 492 9 4. 454 | IL 3 
Bastlalioves 7a, tice «ten ae | 7 3 | 3 61 | 5 | 2 
Culpable homicide............ 143 2 6 221 | ae 5 
Tnfanticiie sy. Fen vu wis sae baa 25 7 6 33°] 5 | 4 
INCEST eet ee saat teens ehlean seen 48 3 4 71 5 7 
MUTOG0, ois state np a. sisce skeen 507 32 46 401 26 47 
Murder,. attempted.........%,). 195 12 22 243 | 17 44 
Rado. Serco ck ee or eee 629 17 73 574 | 19 70 
Rape; attempted’. ois. ).pcm ast 324 24 32 359 27 28 
OKIGTILY woe cars aisha eae Suen eirage 69 2 2 46 | i — 
SATBONN Cy cis ctv cwie ss anos Our as are 372 105 | 66 470 | 172 | 98 
MUSHOELION Te cranes <n ale siete neha 63 rate! 13 76 — a 
IOLPRLY fe oo cre oiess cies one etats there 664 56 22 540 | 35 20 
SHG CBICVOIG! «. oa nik iain as ane 2,830 Lote 848 3,043 1,350 872 
Theft, SATION «dye tiery oe ve oe 37,981 18 3175 3,391 | 935,799 12,449 3,140 
Theft, by conversion and em- | 
HezzlemMents 5 od «sexe sole yee 1,087 128 131 1,157 103 138 
Theft by fraud and false pre- | 
LOTICES Svae taster ureoiniasea tees 1,917 232 | 202 2,080 227 237 
Theft by housebreaking by day 2,012 | 967 | 126 1,908 804 | a bh bs | 
Theft by housebreaking by night 7,607 | 4,545 484 7,624 4,182 492 
Theft by pocket-picking....... 149 19 LY. 201). | 30 16 
Theft of produce and skins.. 68 iG ey 6 78 16 6 
ENCLE POLY AUOCKs <a se scs rae se 5,623 1,365 892 | 5,967 1,106 910 
Theft by violence or robbery.. 576 133 114 579 D2: mt 83 
| 
ye 
TOPABI a2 ce 2 87,148 22,908 | 6,667 66,697 20,861 6,519 
* For particulars of convictions under the above heads see paragraph 3 below. 
(iii) PERSONS CHARGED WITH MURDER, 1913 TO 1922. 
CONVICTED. eo, Dine 4 | Await: 
aie soe _|echarged | Died or’ ing Total 
YEAR. z | ‘ sae | pie rae: Bs ae 
suro- : mm ith- | conded.’ End of Charged. 
pean Other. Potal. | drawn. | ¥earr a 
LOIS ro ico Fn sd eo see MeTA male 1 47 | 48 242 15 150 455 
bE) Seen se a RRL kc) Oe ee 2 55 : 57 251 4 107 419 
1015) MOSex ide un Ob aes 2 77 ee hy 191 | 3 143 416. 
AGIOS Rank vs en ei 2 47 49 252 4 153 458. 
LOU eR RS PES a ite ae | 1 65 66 233 6 141 446 
DOIG Beg os aes eek ices Cee | 2 45 47 | 250 8 220 525 
£919. RR ik Me Se A 2 100 102 226 10 237 575. 
TO80. Fete sc x ota aes «aco tabn ae 7 101 108 350 1 294 753 
1021 UR ands. ele ee eae 3 138 141 281 6 * 428 
188 oN ce os Ac Go | a0 35 ; 538 250 1 * 304 




















* Returns not obtained. 
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(iv) STOCK THEFTS IN UNION, 1913 TO 1922. 



























































| ‘Number of | Number of Persons Convicted. © Convictions for Thefts of: 
Year. | Persons | a “eaai 
| Prosecuted. furopean.| Other. Total. | Hrorees Large Stock, | Small Stock. 
MON et wi 
n | { 
1913. 3 4,059 138 2,574 apm * + * 
19i4..°. 4,815 104 3,148 3,252 2 gr . 
1915 5,739 158 3,844 4,002 bd * 
1916 6,828 130 4,557 4,687 924 369. | 4,094 
1917 5,253 84 3,532 3,616 249 314 3,053 
1918 4,445 80 2,939 3,019 | 206 282 2,531 
1919 5,457 105 3,526 3,631 283 405 2,943 
1920 6,863 118 4,508 4,626 319 564 3,748 
1921 4,955 127 3,357 3,484 315 415 2,754 
1922 5,205 138 3,574 3,712 321 397 2,004 
‘ Not available 1 in detail. 
(v) OFFENCES AGAINST LIQUOR LAWS (EXCLUDING DRUNKENNESS),* 
UNION, 1913 Me 1922. 
; ate + ig ie Bae RE Pe Pe | ; 
‘ | Breach Conveying © | Possession | Possession , _ Sales 
Year, | _ of | without Distilling. | of of | without 
| Licence. | Permit. | | Kaffir Beer. _ Other Liquor.; Licence. 
eae rs 2 ee 
igiit “inG Opa - — = — -- | — 
LOD Wie caraalerererscha —— — — — as -= 
LS eae — — — — — — 
LOLG ages ei 109 70 — 3,427 4,456 100 
OM hehe tALIS Rit 102 43 1 5,552 3,329 218 
BONED ai, 36 oe". & « 98 16 — 6,414 3,335 189 
ONO Ee iusieics ove « 112 14 1 7,043 3,340 210 
BOZO eieteia is euetityee 108 il — 7,971 4,569 180 
LOD hie tte s,.s hk 49 13 — 10,624 2,228 221 
EO ian rath abeietou dir ta 53 14 2 15,503 2,806 229 
Supplying Coloured | European. | | Race of Persons Convicted. 
Venr Black- ‘Selling __—_—sSellling Other eal pi chee Sn 8 es 
: listed to | to Offences. | | 
Persons. | Coloured. Coloured. | European. Other. 

4 fee eee or ess : ; fetes : | AEP ERS dee OTT Fe RE ND 
Ti: at a = a os | a | yl cere ay arg 
rh ii a = / es = | 995 10,881 
POP Osrsdiorths «(64.3.5 — = — — | 1,056 11,521 
OG ee eee 58 | 909 | 736 64 | 953 10,976 
NO eotemtte wias ste 0" 63 | 752 695 185 907 10,033 
OLS trietaidn aieste ie | 92 666 459 128 634 10,763 
EOD) reales s. chore 0's 60 | 666 434 162 | 633 11,409 
OZ ivevelo aks « s+ 6 55 759 404 154 | 1,061 12,750 
US Dy be 59 793 365 207 53d 14,0238 
OD pdaomctct 2 | 48 | 597 | 346 204 519 19,283 

ie ty Lh ee aiesetty -Sectnmten pied | Ms 
* See Chapter IX, § 4. + Not available in detail. 


3. Analysis of Statistics of Crime, 1922.—(i) Persons Arrested, Summoned or Warned.— 


The number of persons arrested, summoned or warned during 1921 and 1922 was as follows :— 
192). Pea 335,301 ; percentage to population.... 4:84 
LOZ2 waite eas 346,268 ; percentage to population.... 5-00 


The race and 8 Sex of the Rereeay concerned i in n 1922 were as follows — 














| Per 1,000 of Sie 

Race. | Male. | Female. Totaljixn jas : Mars 

Male. Female. 
ee \ , Tee ee Oa aa | 7. 
ETOP COI sw. ty Sos, Shuler eis eka es carne 47,723 | 2,177 | 49,900 | 61 3 
PEO EE aucretre cea es Rete 263,117. | 33,251 | 296,368 96 13 








The predominant offences in the Union in 1922 were as follows: Municipal offences- 
39,981; Native Pass Law, 34,168; Hut and Poll Tax, 28,885; common assault, 23,410 ; 
common theft, 19,072 ; Masters’ and Servants’ Act, 18,840; drunkenness, 18, 035 ; | pos- 
sessio2 of rate boon! 16,443 ; diseases of stock, 15, 304. a a ESTO hae pea 


} hee eS TST a 
«ey ee i ey tie tan) Maen ec r er ec 8 
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Amongst Europeans the predominant offences were: Municipal offences, 9,028 ; 
drunkenness, 3,901 ; Motor Ordinances, 3,841; common eecates 3,295; stock diseases, 
3,150; common theft, 1,568. 


(ii} Serious Crime.—Serious offences were alleged agaist 38,704 persons, representing 
1l per cent. of the persons brought before the Courts. Of these 4,259 were Europeans, 
27,342 natives, 976 Asiatics, and 6,127 other coloured persons. The number of Europeans. 
tried for serious offences was equivalent to 9 per cent. of all persons of that race brought 
before the courts. The corresponding percentages in the case of the other races were = 
Natives, 11; Asiatics, 11; and other coloured persons, 18. 


(iii) Bispostt of Cases The percentage of convictions, acquittals, etc., to the total 
ES of perens Eeopeht before the Courts in 1922 was :-— 





€ 
. Convicted, 





: “ Beas . 3 Case 
Heading, | and Bail Discharged. | Escaped. | Insane. Died. = 
Estreated. | . WiNGraRa 
ae a Se eK eee Maree ET 
| % % ) % | %o % % 
All cassie te 86°68 8°24 O- 04 | 0-05 0-02 4°97 


Serious crime.... 75-8 17°88 . 0-08 0-16 0:04 6°05 

(iv) 1 ocaliti ¥ of Serious Crime.—The table hereunder “idea the distribution of 
serious crime according to loeality and race. The figures relate to police divisions and to 
certain selected industrial areas within those divisions. 


SERIOUS CRIME IN POLICE DIVISIONS AND CERTAIN INDUSTRIAL AREAS, 
ACCORDING TO RACE AND POPULATION, , 1922. 


“= pe Non-Europerns. 
uropeans. : [Industrial Areas 


3 
Police Divisions Percentage of Total Cases per 10,000 of | Percentage’ 
fand Industrial Areas]. Number of Cases. Population. | 0 


) mY | Number | 10,000 of 
Potice | Industrial | Police Industrial of Population. 
| Divisions. Areas. | Divisions.' Areas. | Cases. | 
. 


oT PQMGINIGL «0% i og was ciao stk. i ee (oid 30 56 4°3 
[Pretoria - and suburbs, f 
Cullinan, Middelburg muni- 
cipality, Witbank munici- 
pality, Vereeniging | 
municipality, Breyten] | 
W WUHEESTANA...0 0 cee ss ass ee 35-4 ) 
{Magisterial districts of: | 
Springs, Benoni, Boksburg, | 
Germiston, Fohannesburg, 
Krugersdorp] 


61 ". 154 16 


eo 
ial 
io 


ata, 28 2% Oca rit 
[Pietermaritzburg and / 
suburbs, Durban and 
suburbs, magisterial dis- 
tricts of: Pinetown, |. 
Umzinto, Dundee, Vryheid, 
Newcastle] 
CADE WTR OS OTIS ae 14°% 
[Cape Town and suburbs | 
(including Wynberg), 
Simonstown municipality, 
Somerset. West munici- 
pality, The Strand Muni- 
cipality] | 
CODe Easterns als tu whe oh 71 1-1 id 10 Ne 2 119 
(Bast London and suburbs, 
Port. Elizabeth and suburbs] 
Orange Pree State... .toudsnienn 9-3 
[Bloemfontein and suburbs, 
Jagersfontein municipality, 
Koffyfontein municipality, 
Viljoen’s Drift} 
TE UADOPLOY Tow cw « cogve a «ee ae 3:1 | Lees ee 24 27 0-9 149 
[Kimberley and suburbs] ) ) 
PROMEROL.« - shite die ot hacen ee OR 54 — | 27 = | — — 
{None] | 


bn 
~] 
— 
«J 


25 19% 


ya 
ra 


rw 
Ww 
hy 
vw 
iv 8) 
_— 
oe) 


28% 


ROP AL ccs Gites te 100-0: | | ° 60:3. | 28 72 | 39° 253. - 
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(v) Convictions for Serious Crime.—T..c following table shows the convicti ns for 
various classes of serious offences during 1921 and 1922, according to race of the persons 
convicted :— 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF CONVICTIONS FOR SERIOUS OFFENCES, 
SHOWING RACE OF PERSONS CONVICTED, 1921 AND 1922. 






























































1921 me 1922. 
Offence. | | | e | 
} roe | A } . A z ‘ * : 
| sade ‘Native. |Asiatic. oe Total, | Seat [ative Asiatic ea | Total. 
| | | | 
. a = t ee } | , i em | } 
. | 
oining law....... | 2 | 1}. — — 3 Aeon aes 4 6 
Concealment of . | | | 
birthio... 00.4 g Re. tehsil g 37 4 9 45g 9 Sik (62 
Sedition.......... — 132 | — — 32, 189} — | — | =, | 189 
ey a | — — 4 jaar: Ee eel a ne a i 18 
Abortion. on th EAH) AGH, fe geo rng W pug t 7 
Defilement of girls _ | 18 | 59 | v2} 39 i234 19 8i | 3 | 61 164 
Indecent assault... | 24, 249 7 24) 304 4 21 333 4 2 B82 
Assault with intent 105 | 1,912 44 257 | 2,318 | 101 | 1,977 29 | 289 |] 2,396 
Assault on police. 25, 409 4 | ay 465 | 38 460 6 | 29 533 
Bestiality......... 5 47; — | 4 56 | 3 24 | t:) 1 39 
Culpable homicide | 9, 446 1 15 471 | 7 356 4 | 16 383 
infanticide. .s3.\'.. | o— 4 ra 5; — 6 — | 7 
ShCCAGT: Seek Ses | 7 | 5 — | 9" | 21. 13 See, tak 5 36 
MINCED. cic 5 3 iaberes 3; 130 2 | Da 144 | 18 31 — 4 53 
aetna attempted, | 6 | 66 1 | 8 | 81 | ip: 50 — | 3 65 
Se ee | 8 165 | 44/46 > 198% 5 | 184 G+ “e388. )s'178 
Rape) eempiadks 6 | ai.) 24 22,| 101 | 5 | 87 4 | 2 119 
Sodomy.........- | 5 oe 44 | 3 | 14 62 | 6 55 1 | 5 67 
ATSOM sic ae he ics | 3 71 | sage 4 | 79% 8 67 | pe 5 81 
Extortion SOK ce RE 8 | 15 1 | 14 25 10 8 ie 21 
Forgery ae 84 | 338 | 7 28, 7-455 63 273 8 | 32 376 
Theit, ehicecle, ie oh 83 | 233 7 59) | uataee ke. Lad: 260 12 | 57 450 
Theft, common.... | 1,154 | 11,611 462 | 2,906 | 16,133 | 1,105 | 10,969 | 419 | 2,752 | 15,245 
Theft, by conver- | 
sion and embez- | | ' | | 
zlement..... 60... ee OU To 218 of 10 | 85 |. 458; 149 221 | 12 | 86 468 
Theft, by fraud and | | . | 
false pretences.. , 256, 298; © 26; lit | 691; 325 307 | 29 99 760 
Housebreaking by | | | | 
RAN ee is eiiali-<'nls,a $3 « LO00 536 9 209 |. 854 109 574 | IZ =238 933 
Housebreaking by | 
mienties O20 6.4) St) pd 859 D5 | 610 | 2205) 2094 1,354 | 44 579 } 2,186 
Pocket-picking.... _ 13°77 2100 3 | 3 119 84 | 6 3 98 
Theft of produce.. | 5 55 1 4 65 4 | 49) — | 10 63 
Stock theft....... / 128 ' 2,973 12 | 444 3,557 | 138 | 2,934 | 10 42 4 680. 1 3,712 
PLOBDeY.0c.. . cs 5 | 16:| «178. | 14 | 65 273 | 13 148 | 10 : 80 251 
1G Tess Dass Se ec GES TAD eA CaM | ee 
| | H { 4 
NOTAT Ss. «3 | 2,401 | 21;748 | 684 | 4,981 | 29,814 | 2,728 | 20,896 | 623 | 5,096 | 29,343 
es ee eed ee emcees 
| | 











(vi) Stock Thefts.—The convictions for stock theft amounted to 13 per cent. of the 
total convictions for serious crime. The thefts of smal] stock (sheep, goats and pigs) accounted 
for 81 per cent. of the total convictions for this class of offence. Of the persons convicted 
for stock theft, 4 per cent. were Europeans. 


(vii) Liguor Law.—The convictions for offences under this head (37,481) amounted to 
12 per cent. of the total convictions. The various offences under liquor laws were distributed 
in the following percentage proportions of the total convictions under that head :—- 




















Offence. | Furopean. | Pohcatt sy che Sah 

% % 
PORCHES: oe <1. ont aats oe Tales FENN Suk ae ce hide ete cgay ee oud | 10-0 | 37°1 
Possession of kaffir beer..... Le eS SS ee eee reer each — 41-4 
mOSKesON Of OLN i) UOL-weamreren at merce wee Baker cir cs ttle crore cae — 75 
melo peans: sellingy tomMadivedumaawtecee : feo gon ce ee OS eR), “9 | — 
moloured. selling o.coloured ducks wyrras ts bit. cevincbaciend adeyae oslo byt spas — LG 
Beer otrences; (LAG UOR « Lime ladys ceric aisles sstes) ls.4.onainiens #03 6 cal eiays “5 1:0 
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(viii) Immorality Laws.—The convictions for offences under these laws (446) represented 
0-15 per cent, of the total. The convictions were under the following heads :— 





| 








‘ | 
Offence, | European. | Non- European, 
| | 
wis = ee 
a 
Keeping, a (brothel ges 1.0 iii i aces dashes oes occas aa Rc DR Ene Te aT : Ty. | 24 
Living on” proteedss. 7 ccs. cea sc Rive « vO tak 4 orate ¢ Pei ere ee } 9 5 
Procuring va 3de | Peake ee ayn RE. oles tie Re a ee —- | — 
Soliciting jccpags ete Bee ha, ohn eR Oa oe ee en res 62 | 239 
Other. OR ONGEB brs i dace 6 ee > ads no chale a ets Reet Eco oo ce 54 . 36 


(ix) Nationality and Birthplaces of Europeans Charged.—88 per cent. of Europeans 
charged with various offences in 1922 were British born, 4 per cent. were naturalized British 
subjects, 4 per cent. were Russians, and 3 per cent. Germans. Of the total number of 
Kuropeans charged, 31 per cent. were born in the Cape, 6 per cent. in Natal, 25 per cent, 
in Transvaal, 8 per cent. in the Orange Free State, 16 per cent. in the British Isles, and 
6 per cent. in Russia. 


(x) Occupation of Offenders (Huropeans).—The occupations of offenders in 1922 are shown 
hereunder ; 


Occupation— Per cent. 
Professionals sii gost COs» apes 5 ea ee eee eee ‘8 
Demestiods... ceiias's ace TPE Pe eee ees ca ee 9-1 
COGLMENOIAS ».  sfshadle alta gon bh Gece vslentiatuige Ways oe enh aaah a 21-8 
Transport and Communication... ....5--.stheees ces 8-0 
Andustry 20> . ooslitaww lin haw oes pe catia aiecats aes 12-2 
Prumary Prodncers, Agriculture. o. dun «= spake eae 26-5 
Priniary Producers, Mining 4 sox os. de, ka ake wae 8°7 
Independent, » <i. sxe xo ce seas Ome eee ee 0-2 
Depoendentry cGy ve es Waren oa. ste ob pk ne ie ae — 
Unapecified:.:« «.. aga» ss sien o's 60 00 «aaa ne 8-7 


(xi) Juvenile Crime.—European juveniles, aged 16 years and under, were prosecuted 
for 75 different kinds of offence during the year, to the number of 1,174. The following 
were the predominant offences involved :— 


Nature of Offence— Per cent. 
Ma Ti01 6d A TOTOCE sins wae Bhcue ava ce elle steeper a 2 ee 18-1 
Thole fSommMen Wiis tay vase PORT Se eee 21-1 
Asspolt.(comman) 54% 62 hice dae wk dds Ga re hla a cteale 6-2 
Honsebreakiag by Wight. <2... vcs ks @e ke Sean 7] 
Housebreaking. by--Daysnrviis oesiewihninn eee emanie 5-6 
FPOUGE OTGHCCH, ..:5's 5... au sucloMdamee ire aka Rie ne gee 8°5 
Railway-and: Harbotirs Act: s..y<55 scores oe ante eee 5°3 
Malicious ‘Injury -to- Property.......ui0 <0: at ee cae 3°4 
Motor) Ordinaneed..cs sides Xinrhingt hentai aes 2:0 


Small numbers were charged with serious offences, as follows :—Murder, 1; Indecent 
Assault, 4; Bestiality, 2; Defilement of Girls, 1; Forgery, 5; Bicycle Theft, 33; Theft 
by Conversion, 3; Theft by Fraud, 8; Pocket-picking, 2; Stock Theft, 12; Selling 
Liquor, 4. 


The percentage of juveniles convicted was 76, and discharged 11. In 1 per cent. of 
the cases bail was estreated, and 11 per cent. of the cases were withdrawn. The sentences 
imposed are shown by the following percentages of the total convictions :—Imprisonment 
with option of a fine, 7; cautioned or reprimanded and discharged, 50; corporal punish- 
ment, 17; sent to reformatory or industrial school, 6; fined only, 9; other order of 
court, 2; suspended sentences, 2. 


(xii) Suspended Sentences (Huropean).—The number of suspended sentences imposed 
during the year 1922 was as follows :— 
Up torand including 6 manthsys 5... asck< cco o.ns ele 23 
Over 6 months and up to and including 12 months....... 2 
Over (JZ, mon ths, . 2d Saige eyed ee bie nt ee Ww intas 0'S ¢e <n —_ 
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§ 8. Prisons. 


1. Prison System.—The guiding principles of the Union penal system are to rescue 
the child from criminal environment and prevent it from becoming a criminal; to build 
up and supplement in the criminal the elements necessary to prevent a recurrence of 
crime ; and, if all else fails, by means of the indeterminate sentence to remove the habitual 
criminal from society and prevent his remaining a menace to it; but even then to allow 
him an opportunity of self-redemption. It seeks to attain these objects through the 
instrumentality of Government industrial schools for waif and stray children, of 
‘reformatories for children who have committed crime, and of various penal institutions 
for adults and by classification and division within such institutions. The factors making 
for reformation operating in the prison are religious and moral influences, schooling, drill 
and discipline, the training of the hand and the eye, and sound literature. A simple system 
of marks records the progress or retrogression of the prisoner. ‘The Prison Visitors’ Boards, 
on which the judicial, the medical, and the prison administrations are represented in 
addition to the body of citizens, determine the period when the prisoner may with 
safety be allowed back into the ranks of society by keeping in constant touch with him 
personally and by following his conduct reports. They commend him when he improves °* 
and exhort him when he lapses. The South African Prisoners’ Aid Association [see 
Chapter IX] also keeps in touch particularly with the HKuropean prisoner, preserves the 
bond with his family, prepares the way for his return to society and stands by him in the 
difficult days after his discharge from prison when after long restraint he regains his 
liberty. To make the release not too sudden the Prison Farm has been introduced, where 
gradually the prisoner gets back to the conditions of outside life. Among preventive 
influences there is the suspended sentence, and there is also the Probation Officer, who 
stands by the sentenced man and helps him to redeem the promises made by him to the 
Courts. Again as regards the native the Road Camp has been created, so that for venial 
offences against the Pass Law, the Tax Law, or the Masters and Servants Law he goes 
direct from Court to camp and never actually enters a gaol. Gradually the features and 
methods of penal systems of the past are being abandoned. Single cells are coming more 
and more to the fore. The detention of Europeans and natives in the same wards is now 
forbidden. The guarding of European prisoners by coloured warders has been discon- 
tinued. The indiscriminate locking up of witnesses for months in gaol lest they might 
disappear is no longer resorted to. The practice of restraining lunatics in prison has Loen 
resolutely discountenanced, and under Section ]4 of the Prisons Act lunatics now go to 
proper hospitals, while the pauper sick are dealt with similarly. The treadmills and 
stocks of the old system have become a thing of the past. Night schcols for adults, 
popular science books in place of unedifying literature, and an occasional lecture on an 
elevating subject have now found a permanent place in the prison system. 


2. Prison Labour.—Profitless labour such as oakum picking is now unknown, and its 
place has been taken by creative arts and trades. At the prisons excellent mats are now 
made from the discarded sheath leaf of the mealiecob, replacing the coir mats imported 
from India. Manilla rope of sisal fibre grown on the prison farms has been turned out by 
the thousand yards. Prison building on a large scale is being undertaken. Blankets are 
woven from South African wool. Buttons are turned by machinery out of discarded bone 
and the remnants ground into bone dust fertilizer by the prisoners. Baskets and basket 
chairs are made from prison-grown osier and prison rush. Uniforms and boots are made 
in large quantities, and all brushes and brooms required by Government departments in 
the Union are produced by the prisoners, including the carpet broom made from broom 
corn grown on the prison farms. Prison labour also is responsible for furniture of South 
African hardwood for Government offices, and for polished desks for the reformatory schools, 


3. Penal Legislation.—These measures have been made possiblo by the Prisons Act, 
No. 13 of 1911, which incorporated the chief features of the Transvaal laws and especially 
of Act No. 38 of 1909, which was the first legislation to break ground on modern penological 
lines. With the Prisons Act must be read the Indeterimnate Sentence Law—Act No. 9 
of 1911, the Act to keep people out of the gaol, Law No. 40 of 1914, and the Children’s 
Protection Act, No. 25 of 1913 (the administration of which has now been passed to the 
Union Education Department). Act No. 46 of 1920 gives Government recognition and 
assistance to certified hostels for the reception of lads who would otherwise be committed 
to penal institutions. 

Prominent provisions of the Act designed to keep people out of gaol are that no one 
may be sentenced to less than four days’ imprisonment, and no witness may be detained 
in gaol except on the express application of the Attorney-General. For a trifling offence 
the accused can deposit the maximum fine with the police, from which, if he is found guilty, 
his fine is deducted, any balance of his deposit being refunded. In a serious matter the 
Court may, if it finds him guilty, reprimand him or postpone the passing of sentence, 
suspend the operation of the sentence, obtain the fine out of the offender’s wages, allow 
him to pay by instalments, or permit him to give sureties. 
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4. Training and tnstruction.—in prison life the position of a warder is an important 
one, and a warders’ training school has been established at the Central Prison at which 
the main principles of the proper treatment of prisoners are taught, 

Instruction is given in matters of drill and discipline, and there is a thorough grounding 
in prison practice and regulations. ‘he Prison Medical Officer deals with self-aid in 
accidents and with thrift, and an advocate of the Supreme Court teaches the elementary 
doctrines of criminal and penal law. 


5. Statistics.—The subjoined tables give detailed statistics in regard to penal establish- _ 
ments in the Union, sentenced offeaders, juvenile offenders, paupers, mental defectives, 
and debtors admitted to prisons or held in custody for a period of years, and an analysis 
of convictions obtained in 1922. The concluding table shows the average number of hard 


(i) PENAL ESTABLISHMENTS, FROM 1912. 
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| | Rode: 
/ | | | Colonies ) 
aa. Convict | Gaojs | Reforma- | Road and | ernie | Prison | otal 
ise | Prisons,| ““"": | tories. | Camps. | Inebriate | stations. © 2t™ms 3 
| : | | Reforma- | ‘| 
| | tories. 

= fd rary | a 
WOU eee ee nit ores tees 10 193 7 3 2 —_ — 215 
BOF i Pe ee Sa ST ee 9 191 6 4 2 4 | —_— 216 
S014 Ss eae eas 8 188 6 1 2 5 | — 210 
1005 Scie tees 8 188 6 3 2 , / 3 221 
SIGLG. iit. Paka, Se ck oe 8 185 6 3 2 11 3 218 
UF) ea a ee ee 9 185 7 3 2 8 2 216 
BDL re cca fera a, cme els ai 9 185 7 3 2 8 4 216 
Si EL OM as See ara Oe te 9 185 7 3 2 6 2 214 
SBMA Giahud aG38 9 183 7 3 | 2 6 2 212 
FL 2 ees Rote, 9 183 7 | 3 8 2 214 
NS poy 5 ated see ier 9 184 8 3 ) 2 4 1 211 

Gi) SENTENCED OFFENDERS ADMITTED TO PRISONS,* FRO 1912. 

European. | Other. All Seatenced Prisoners. 

YEAR. ; : Sepa ss at 7 +) te eee 
Male. Female. Male. | Female. Male. Female. | “Potal, 

| ; ' 
TOUS cua’. ee wake | 5,463 | 339 | 80,376 9,644 85,839 | 9,983 | 95,822 
LOIS ee ce aes oe | 4,720 | 348 82,116 9,990 86,836 _ 10,358 97,174 
NL eciate tect a nie Stee | 4,486 345 75,247 9,455 79,733 9,800 | 89,5383 
UR 7 LS Bays Ss a LS oe 4,393 393 76,917 | 9,008 81,310 | 9,396 | 90,706 
OIG Spas betasuie sd 3,796 445 | 81,923 9,763 85,719 ; 10,208 | 95,927 
ph Ape eae eee 3,360 418 i 67,122 10,344 70,482 10,762 81,244 
Melee sant: = Senki 3,182 323 66,161 | 9,178 69,343 | 9,501 78,844 
MERE at ie 3,134 286 75,088 9,701 78,217 9,987 88,204 
LODO ecch., Sys ich wel one | 3,266 277) | =.72,176 >| 9,930 75,441 | 10,207 | $5,648 
he ee Re | 3,074 301 | 77,935 | 9,604 81,009 | 9,905 90,914 
CU i Res ng er ar dat ile 3,858 282 | 82,763 9,819 86,621 10,10L | 96,722 
| 
* fixcluiding Lock-ups. 
(ui) DAILY AVERAGES OF PRISONERS,* FROM 1911. 

SE EE NT LE SE ES BREE ST ME eS Pte Se er ae EE ER AS EP en oa ee —— 

European. | Other. All Races. 

Year. = ramer myers garnet : 
Male. 2 Female. . Male. , Female. Male. | Female, | Total. 

_ -_ --— ---—— $-43- Wed ee rf — oe —-- — _ ; ee 
10Ge. SANS 1,286:'2 |; 62:8 11,386-0 830-1 12,672 -2 882:°9 18,555°1 
GAS ses n sive 1,429-6 79-9 11,4038-4 { 915°5 12,833-0 995-4 13,828 *4 
ROIS. ts Sines otk 1,557°4 79-3 12,179-6 | 934-5 | 13,737-0 |} 1,014-3 14,751°3 
Cy eee ae | 2,072:1 73:2 12,023°1 898°9 14,095-2 972°1 15,067 -3 
IGESS i SBAT AN 3,252°5 | 100-0 | 12,732-3 906-5 15,984°8 | 1,006-°5 16,991°3 
1988s i atels. oho eH 1,325°4 105-3 | 18,9452 980-5 15,270°6 | 1,085°8 16,3564 
ib Ae ee oa ae 1,189 °6 120-0 |. 18,477-8 | 1,091°5 14,667°4 | 1,211:5 15,878 °9 
LOIS oe wich es 1,079'1 | 96-0 |} 12,871-2 | 1,021-3 18,950-3 | 1,117°3 -| 15,067" 
19 SUSE 1,028-2 83:6 12,849-4 996-5 18,877-6 | 1,080-1 14,957 °7 
1020; eattans aetis | 1,135-6 | 73-0 13,943°3 | 1,151-8 15,0789 | 1,224-8 16,303°7 
A ED pee 2 |. 1,203°3 .| 74:0 14,764°2 | 1,109-0 15,967°5 | 1,183-0 17,150°5 
Gee Cee tee aan 1,675°9 88-4 14,429-4 | 1,058-4 ! 16,105:3 | 1,146°8 |° 17,252-1 





* Includes awaiting trial prisoners, civil debtors, etc. 
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(iv) OFFENDERS ADMITTED TO PRISONS, SHOWING SENTENCES, 1922. 

























































































| 
_ Buropean. | Other. | All Sentenced Prisoners. 
Sentence. | las 1 } Le = i 
Male, | Female. | Male. | Female.| Male. Female. Total. 
| , = = 
Condemned to death.............. a Cee 32 4 | 50. 4 54 
COREL, 5 xs chsy sy EMRD a ta ete He 1 —- 1 -- I 
Indeterminate sentence............ Qi 106 | 3 115 3 its 
Governor-General’s pleasure... tes 2 1) 4 18 2 20 
TO yeeas; and. OVer. cei bass bss. 1; >o— 20 — 21 — 21 
5 years and under 10 years Aioee 135} 0 S334 126 4 139 4 | £43 
Over 2 years and under 5 years.. 141 | 12 | 623 16. | 764 | 28 792 
6 months and up to and including — | 
0 ie eo, oe 720 | 40 5,158 302 5,878 | 342 6,220 
3 eae and under 6 months.... 512 63} 7,657 | 726 8,169 789 | 8,958 
Over 1 month and under 3 months. . 514 27 | 12,449 L,5L7 | 12,963 1,544 , 14,507 
Corporal punishment conly— | 
CR UR GINS < srolars onl A MONGRLS O75 6 6 «cuss — | =e | 12 -— 12 aan | £2 
1S: 5 ae pea tat ra TSA ae! ice OBB? 651, — | ~ 661 
7 days and up to and including | 
EMSMOLICET> mitered tele cvoctts ous eee e O27 | 127 53,465 7,021 ' 55,292 , 7,148 | 62,440 
MOOT TAC AVE: cxcuia alc cai Weclabid hie 83 ci AGB 226 2, 548 | 237 2,785 
coe gee) iad RE Pee 
MOPAT ols sy F<ks. ARSON pnp 282 | 82,763 9,819 | 86,621 | 10,101 | 96,722 
| | | pote oe 
| | | 
(v) DEATHS AND EXECUTIONS IN PRISON, FROM 1911. 
TE Ss SS ES SEF Se ST 6 To Sse Bo eet ee 
’ * Execution. | Deaths 
Tota : | | from 
= ae Killed Deaths 
Year, | Number while | Accidents. | Suicides, from | Other 
= | of Eseaping. | Assaults, | 2nd 
| Deaths, j; Huropean.: Other. | - pine. | eae se NaN a Deena 
. | Causes. 
| | ) 
1bETECZ 249 1 56 ne ee 5 1 cate 186 
1912.. 214 — sf 24 1 4 3 2 180 
1918... ; 196 — 24 1 3 I 1 166 
1914. 178 3 20 | 2 4 —= — 149 
1915... | 195 us 29 CO 1 6 1 2 156- 
1916... | 253 1 Spi) eed 3 2 es 211 
1917... | 236 2+ on 2 4 3 1 208 
1918. 988 — 23 | 1 3 1 J 959 
1919, 283 1 31 | 2 4 — zg 243 
1920. 297 3 16 | i 6 2 a 269 
1921. 325 ye 23 — 5 ua -- 294 
1922. 250 4 9 ee | 3 = = 234 
* Male unless otherwise stated. + One European female. 
~) FERST AND SUBSEQUENT CONVICTIONS, ieee: 
ama = 7 — — | - So RSE BE ES 
| Huropean. Other, All Races. 
| 
Description, f rts +35) 5 eae th a Rasy 
| Male. z Female. Male. Female, Male, Female. Total 
First conviction... . 25495) _ | 168 67,045 | 7,348 Te 69,840 7,516 | 77,356 
Second conviction. . 373 33 6,712. | 1,034-) © 7,085 1,067 | = 8, 152 
Third conviction... 245 23 3,621 538 | 3) 866 56k | 4,427 
Fourth conviction. , 141 19 1,963 | 268 | 2,104 23F «| 2,391 
Over four conyic-. / | 
UOURL., uo oan 304 39 3,422 | 631. | 583,726 670 4,396 
3 iets Or eS) 
| | | | 
POTAL Ss cee 3,858 | 282 82,763 9,819 | 86,621 | 10,101 96.722 
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(vii) JUVENILE OFFENDERS* ADMITTED INTO PRISONS, FROM 1911. 








Number amder Buropean. Other. 

Year. 21° Years: 91> -— Cami 

‘ ; Of Age. =| wate, | Female. Male. _ Female, 
POLL Sie oe wt enroute 13,064 410 46 10,514 2,094 
TOID.S fence ee 14,061 386 37 11,935 1,703 
A013. sens Care en ey 13,222 327 19 ‘11,076 1,800 
LOLS sce ee ee 13,338 1,017 30 10,409 1,882 
DOT 5 chs teee Ws oie tine 12,964 431 38 10,583 1,912 
TOLG 5.0 vc ctew ausiee aae et 13,664 282 41 11,455 1,886 
L917 oes alent obec 13,119 271 41 10,683 2,124 
eC rs - came cs A 11,425 219 42 9,571 1,593 
UQLO Peer EEE Fak le 11,406 275 31 9,147 1,953 
LOZ0RT teRe ee co Geen 13,672 455 24 11,033 2,160 
LOZ ee ee ire ee 18,432 32] 26 10,883 2,202 
RODD rhe se eater e te ence 13,522 506 42 10,700 2,274 


* Excluding those confined in reformatories. 


European, Other, Ba 

ae i Prisoners’ | 

Male, Female. Male. Female. | 

t 
nf Ee 240 7 22 79 388 986 
LOU2 ee Ghee as 75 l 178 42 302 688 
LOIS PRES eo. 52 4 132 380 458 676 
ROU So iis ne hen 50 1 140 25 402 618 
POTD EG ost ees eee 18 2 73 80 292 465 
1 OLO GE, Fone kee 22 —— 58 23 418 521 
ROU Ze%s uae: ots ors LO 2, 51 8 494 565 
TOUR oe a eke | 6 a= 64 1 463 534 
OTe teee © | 15 — 53 5 427 500 
US PANE Y supp pnen Aner oa 8 1 29 4 565 607 
Ue ATY Sey Ae ae ee 8 —- 18 3 535 564 
Oe Drae P Sta ese. 8 1 15 2 G41 667 


(ix) MENTAL PATIENTS DEALT WITH IN PRISON INSTITUTIONS, FROM 1911. 











| 
| 





iuropean, | Other. 
Year. aa Th Total, 
Male. Female. Male. Female. 
MO NALES, wc tletn ae tovece ete te 170 22 479 110 781 
DON ore lercte phe ahs tes tea (v- 10 334 88 504 
LOLS 36 Gace heak Bat 41 7 251 76 374 
“Ca gee ie 7 A ane ge 32 8 182 38 260 
MOLD Seiate ore eet ate ts aae 35 13 154 49 251 
DSTO vise eileen seca 3 2 142 42 218 
TE Spa ee | eee 22 3 100 34 ) 159 
LOLS ee ee mie vee Ve 2 133 40 192 
OVO See oe heucve cee 25 | 2 118 45 190 
1920 ies Mole aie ie 19 4 99 33 155 
LOZ ais cee dude os 8 | 4 96 37 145 
Seg ant ce Gehe eiaitietnate 12 34 100 31 146 
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(x) CIVIL DEBTORS DEALT WITH IN PRISON INSTITUTIONS, FROM 1911. 




















| European. | Other. 
Year. |. ee a Total 
| Male. Female. | Male. Female, 
aa | eae | 7 te i AES i ae 

oy ee | 288 : 7 448 | 8 761 
COO cee ) 408 8 447 5 868 
BOUGecc sce cs ous aee | 363 1 498 4 866 
PICO bs See pe oe a eae 328 5 527 6 866 
ROTO ie tiene kcGielce ed 208 3 443 6 660 
TAU Ses er | 190 3 448 8 | 649 
MOH dietons Sie kee raetne oo . 191 Z 385 4 | 582 
ROS rasa ota tare vieians ol eng 185 3 369 7 564 
DUO Merieccors ats G.ctarvie + | 243 2 436 9 690 
Oat eT rei ie ns | 250 2 357 9 618 
“ie Bea pa ae ata / 541 5 493 14 1,053 
1 or ga re ee aaa am | 638 12 658 : 13 1,321 

| 

| 














(xi) AVERAGE NUMBER OF PRISONS HARD LABOUR UNITS EMPLOYED 
DAILY, 1922. 











| Daily | | Dail 
e . y 
Heading. | Average Heading. | Average. 
: | No. | No 
“Employed for Prisons Department | 4,768 Employed for others— | 
Employed for Government Depart- AS TAUIS Mestele cteic saci aiere Woe cierorets ere j B57 
ments— For remuneration............. 2,251 
(Oe 2 ee | 1,741 *Not employed (ineffective)... | 4,057 
For remuneration............. 1,861 








* Owing to sickness, rain, Sundays, Public Holidays, etc. 


Note.—The amount earned by prisons hard labour units during the year was £100,356. 


6. Administration of Prisons.—The administration of the prisons of the Union is 
placed under the Director of Prisons in the Department of Justice. Particulars as to the 
cost of administration are contained in Chapter XXIV. 
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STATISTICS OF CRIME, 1913 TO 1921. 


TOTAL CONVICTIONS. 
PROPORTIONS PER 1,000 OF THE 


OFFENCES AND CONVICTIONS 
AGAINST PERSONS AND PROPERTY. 


RESPECTIVE POPULATIONS. 





WHITE PERSONS PER 1,000 | me mee se eo 
OF WHITE POPULATION 


AGAINST PERSONS {| OFFENCES m-—-s-meenmnns 
COLOURED PERSONS PER 1,000 


CONVICTIONS 2 ven ace oe 
cet aat aniiey : QRFENCES os 2° ee 
OF COLOURED POPULATION | AGAINST. ‘PROPERTY 1). Convictions Ean 
AUL RACES PER’ 1/000 OF) {22 = eee 
TOTAL POPULATION ! 


CONVICTIONS---WHITE PERSONS—-FOR CONVICTIONS—COLOURED PERSONS— 


SERIOUS OFFENCES, DRUNKENNESS, HOR: SERIOUS Ose 


DRUN- 
KENNESS, AND AGAINST LIQUOR 
AND AGAINST LIQUOR LAWS. LAWS. 





cece eatlS 


922 
SERIOUS OFFENCES 





LIQUOR LAWS «a= om oe om ow = oo = 
DRUNKENNESS = « ame oe oe ee ss emo om 
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CHAPTER XI. 
POLICE AND PROTECTION. 


§ 1. Development of the Union Police Organization. 


1. The Cape Mounted Riflemen —The Cape Mounted Riflemen possess a history which 
may be traced back under a variety of aspects to the earlier days of the British occupation 
of the Cape. The name was first borne by the regiment of Hottentot auxiliaries which 
was formed not long after the occupation, and which fills a well-known place in the history 
of the Colony. In course of time it became virtually a European body, with a small con- 
tingent of coloured soldiers. As such it survived until 1870, when it was disbanded. This 
body was not the predecessor of the more modern organ zation, but it supplied the name 
by which the latter was called when created eight years later; and for that reason it 
possesses an historic importance in this connection. 

The modern force of Cape Mounted Ritlemen had its origin in the volunteer detachments 
of armed and mounted police organized about 1850 for the purpose of dealing effectively 
with the marauding bands of natives who perpetually disturbed the security of the eastern 
frontier of the Colony. The third Act of the first representative Parliament of the Cape 
(1855) consolidated the various loose bodies into an organization designated the Frontier 
Armed and Mounted Police, of which the first commandant was Captain (later Sir Walter) 
Currie. The corps had four inspectors and twelve sub-inspectors, and a strength of about 
500 non-commissioned officers and men, who enlisted for three years. This body proved of 
ereat value in the difficult task of maintaining order in the unsettled border areas, and 
assisted not only in the creation of orderly administration in the Transkei, but also in 
realizing the Government policy towards the Griquas and Basutos—thus going far beyond 
its original object as the police force in the eastern districts of the Colony. Under the 
circumstances then prevailing, it was inevitable that the activities of the corps should be 
largely military ; its military character was recognized by the Government in 1878, when, 
under Act No. 9 of that year, the Frontier Armed and Mounted Police were transformed 
into the Cape Mounted Riflemen, with a specific military organization, which made them, 
as stated in a later Act, “‘ the Permanent Colonial Forces both for police and defence.” 
This they remained until they were merged in the wider organization of the Union. 

At first the corps was divided into two divisions under a separate lieutenant-colonel ; 
but in 1883 the two wings were placed under one commanding officer, the latter being 
Colonel Z. 8. Bayly. Enlistment was for terms of five years, and a large proportion of the 
recruits was at first derived from overseas. After the South African War suflicient recruits 
were available in the Colony itself. Commissions were awarded as the result of competitive 
examinations. The normal strength of the peace establishment of the regiment was about 
750, and sometimes considerably less. In war time the number was raised to 1000 or over. 
Its functions were of a manifold and varied character, and it could be called upon to perform 
any and every duty bearing upon the maintenance of order either within or outside its 
special territory. 

The Cape Mounted Riflemen did excellent service in connection with numerous native 
wars, including the fifth Basuto War of 1880-81, end disturbances in Pondoland and 
Bechuanaland towards the end of the nineteenth century. During the South African War 
the regiment formed part of a colonial division under Brigadier-General Brabant. They 
saw some hard fighting, and behaved with conspicuous gallantry throughout the war. 
The name of the Cape Mounted Riflemen is connected with the siege of Wepener in 1900 
and numerous operations in the Orange Free State, Transvaal, and the Cape Midlands. 
After the war they returned to police duties ; but participated in 1906 in the operations 
against the Zulus and the marauder Ferreira. 

At the date of the constitution of the Union the strength of the regiment totalled 
550 rank ana. file. 


2. The Natal Police.—The Mounted Police of Natal, as this force was originally 
called, were established in 1874 as the first regular police corps in that Colony. The 
organization of the corps, which was intended to comprise 50 Europeans and 150 natives, 
was entrusted to Major Dartnell, later Major-General Sir John Dartnell, K.C.B., C.M.G. 
The headquarters were at Pietermaritzburg. Great difficulties were at first encountered 
n maintaining the corps, owing to the lack of financial support from the Goverument and 
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the scarcity of suitable recruits, and the story of the Mounted Police in their early days 
-is one of continual adversity, overcome by the indomitable spirit of the commander and his 
men. Their numbers gradually increased, and the conditions of service slowly improved. 
In 1879 the corps was involved in the Zulu War, and participated in the stand at 
Isandhlwana and the defence of Rorke’s Drift. In the course of the years immediately 
following it also saw service against the Basutos and in the first Anglo-Boer War, being 
present at the battle of Laing’s Nek. In consequence of the disturbed state of South Africa 
at that time, the duties which fell to the Mounted Police were more of a military than 4 
police character, and in their dual capacity they proved exceedingly useful to the 
authorities. 

In 1894 a complete reorganization of the Mounted Police was effected. Amalgamated 
with other smaller police bodies which had existed in Natal for some time, the corps was 
formed into a new force of 300 Europeans and 100 natives, called the Natal Police. Colonel 
Dartnell, as he was then, was appointed Chief Commissioner. The effect of this change 
was very noticeable in the increased efficiency of the corps, which was then for the first 
time able to deal adequately with the maintenance of order in the country, and the great 
variety of duties which that entailed. It was further strengthened by the addition in 
1898 of the Zululand Native Police (a force founded in 1883 and possessed of a notable 
fighting record). 

During the war of 1899-1902 detachments of the Natal Police were distributed to 
various sections of the forces, and they all served with distinction. A body of the Police 
was present at the siege of Ladysmith and the defence of Mahlabatini in 1901. 

After tbe war the Natal Police resumed their duties in Natal. Major-Gencral Six 
J. G. Dartneli was succeeded as Chief Commissioner by Colonel Mansell, C.M.C. The 
Police played a conspicuous part during the Zula Rebellion of 1906, which they were 
largely instrumental in suppressing. In 1906 Colonel Mansell was succeeded as Chief 
Commissioner by Colonel W. J. Clarke, who held that office at the final reorganization of 
the corps. At that date the Natal Police, though considerably under strength, were 
recognized to be a fine and efficient body of men. 


3. Organization of the Police Force In 1910.—The subjoined table indicates the various 
police forces in existence at the establishment of the Union, and the numerical strength 
of each force according to the authorized establishment :— 


POLICE FORCES AT THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE UNION (31st MAY, 1910). 








AUTHORIZED ESTABLISHMENT. 





PROVINCE AND NAME OF FORCE. Natives, 
Europeans. | Coloured, Total. 
| and Indians. 


CaPE oF GoopD HorE— 

















Cape; Mounted: Policeji.+ cir. .at 5 Soe. 515 | 178 693 
Urban Police District, Cape Town........ 435 | 21 456 
Urban Police District, Kimberley......... / 136 | 3 139 
Cape Urban, Rural, and District Mounted | 
Police tlio. eer ALtuig CeeeOie 968 | 168 1,136 
Transkei, King William’s Town, and Komgha—| | 
Cape Mounted Riflemen............... 579 147 (| 726 
Native Affairs Police.................. | 70 | 658 728 
/ 
ToraL—CaPzE oF Goop Hopr...... | 2,703 1175° | 3,878 
NataL— | | 
Natal + Police? vitae, Suantit 6 be vpand. 4 7o7+ia 1,218 3 2,015 
TRANSVAAL— 
Transvaal. Polica:fes, er arm teat te’) kk | 2,282 1,321. | 3,603 
ORANGE FrEeE StaTE— ; | 
Orange Free State Police..........5...... | 450 | 223 @e8 673 
CIREN D1 aF eR Geir ina Fs oan 6,232 | 3,937 +} 10,160 
Te 


=" 
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Each force possessed its own Commissioner, excepting the Rural and District Mounted 
Police Forces, Cape and Transkei, which were administered by the Secretary to the Law 
Department, Cape Town, and the Native Affairs Department of the Transkei, respectively, 
under the local control of the magistrate of the district in which the force operated. 


At the establishment of the Union a Chief Commissioner was appointed for the Union 
with administrative headquarters at Pretoria. The Commissioner of each unit, however 
(excepting the Urban and District Mounted Police), retained administrative responsibility 
for his own force, but was directly responsible to the Chief Commissioner at Pretoria. ‘The 
magistrates of Cape districts to which Rural Police were allotted thus dealt directly with 
the Chief Commissioner instead of with the Secretary to the Law Department of the Cape 
as theretofore. The centralization of administration was considered necessary so as to 
bring into line the various systems and methods obtaining prior to the establishment of 
the Union and as a preliminary to the impending amalgamation and consequent reorganiza- 
tion of the police force. Administration on a uniform basis was then made possible upon 
the actual incorporation of the various forces when the Police Act (No. 14 of 1912) came 
into effect on the Ist April, 1913. 

Simultaneously with the formation of the South African Police, the Permanent Force 
(South African Mounted Riflemen) under the Defence Act was formed. This force took 
over for police purposes the Transkeian Native Territories and the districts bordering on 
them in the eastern portion of the Cape Province, namely, King William’s Town, Komgha, 
Barkly East, Herschel, Aliwal North, and Glen Grey; the north-western districts of the 
Cape Province; the whole of Natal and Zululand (excepting the Criminal Investigation 
Department and Water Police at Durban); a small portion of the Orange Free State, and 
the northern districts of the Transvaal. 

For the better control of the force the South African Police was divided into five dis- 
tinct divisions, namely, the Cape Western Division, with local headquarters at Cape Town ; 
the Cape Eastern Division, with local headquarters at Grahamstown; the Kimberley 
Division; the Orange Free State Division, with local headquarters at Bloemfontein; and 
the Transvaal Division, with local headquarters at Pretoria. In addition a district was 
constituted in Natal, comprising the Criminal Investigation Department of the Province 
and the Water Police at Durban. 


The Criminal Investigation Department throughout the Union was organized on 
uniform lines, and a branch of the department was allotted to each division. 

Particulars as to expenditure in connection with the upkeep of the Police Force are 
contained in Chapter XXIV. 


4. Organization of the Police Force affer 1910.--On the amalgamation of the Police 
Forces of the Union and the formation of the Permanent Force (South African Mounted 
Rifles) on Ist April, 1913, the latter force was made responsible for the policing of the 
Northern Transvaal, the Natal Province (with the exception of the Durban Water Police 
patrol area), the districts in the Orange Free State on the Basutoland border, the Transkeian 
native territones with the districts of King William’s Town, Komgha, Aliwal North, Barkly 
East, and Herschel, and the north-western portion of the Cape Province; the remainder 
of the Union being administered by the South African Police. When War broke out in 
August, 1914, the South African Mounted Rifles were mobilized for active service, and 
the policing of the areas assigned to that force devolved on the South African Police, by 
whom it was continued until peace was proclaimed. The South African Mounted Rifles 
then took over their normal work and districts, with the exception of those in the Northern 
Transvaal, Orange Free State, and the Transkei, including King William’s Town, Komgha, 
Aliwal North, Barkly East, and Herschel, which remained under South African Police 
administration. The fact that during peace time the work performed by both Forces 
is identical, led the Government to determine that from the point of view of both economy 
and efficiency, it would be better to convert the two Forces into one Police Force and thus 
do away with dual administration. This, it was considered, would result in more uniform 
organization. Accordingly, on Ist April, 1920, the Permanent Force (South African Mounted 
Rifles) was absorbed and attached to the South African Police, who again assumed responsi- 
bility for the policing of the whole of the Union. In order that adequate police protection 
should be afiorded to the areas formerly patrolled by the South African Mounted Rifles, 
as many members of that Force as possible were accepted for service in the South African 
Police, and, twenty-six officers, 196 non-commissioned officers, 1022 constables, and 2287 
native police have been so absorbed. 


5. Number of Police in Provinces and Bivisions.—The allocation of police to the various 
Provinces is indicated in the subjoined table (i), and in table (ii) is given an analysis of 
the European section of the South African Police Force on the 3lst December, 1922. 
Table (iii) shows the strength of the South African Police Force on the 3lst December 
im each year after 1911 :— 
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(i) SOUTH AFRICAN POLICE—STRENGTH ON 3tst DECEMBER, 1922. 
Native, 
Province. uropean. Coloured, Total. 
and Indian. 
Cape Of nh160G, EOpe.!9 <nyers bv ie nk oots 2,642 870 3,512 
INS oe cats pill te ke beted te satin cance ane 553 Loko 1,768 
TADS VBA Sten 4 dallas a )og. chi aa ane 2,101 1,370 3,471 
Orange Yee State, wcb wey medians mannan 517 261 778 
*Headquarters, Pretoria. ...0+ «<s0+ 9 «0% 325 26 351 
THINGer. ETING BULeAUs. 2. 5.5.cn.i8& <edeb an 57 1 58 
Command, South-West Africa......... | 6 — 6 
re nt een ae 

SPLAT sciicha ee baal Saeko oop 6,201 3,743 9,944 





* Including Training Depot. 





+ Including the staffs of the Provincial bureaus. 


(ii) SOUTH AFRICAN POLICE—EUROPEAN STRENGTH ON 3ist DECEMBER, 























1922. 
Province | Head 1st Class | 2nd Class | Con- Detec- 
and Division. | Officers. Constables.| Sergeants. | Sergeants. | stables. | tives. Total. 
| 
| 
a we REP Clas a 7 ci he 
Cape of Good Hope— | | | 
Western Division........ eb 19 83 49 820 91 1,087 
Eastern Division........ 24 10 56 56 752 53 951 
Transkei Division........ 8 4 / 29 13 182 1821-4" "5 264 
Kimberley Division...... 13 2 | pay 25 261 27 | 350 
— Be ema a as - io ee 
Total—Cape of Good | 
HOpG oes ae ee "0 20) 35 190 | 148 2,015 189 2,642 
Orange Free State......... 13 8 4 44 389 29 517 
Naial chs ese nn SOW” ois 4 38 44 402. |. | 45 553 
Transvaal) except Witwaters: | | | 
PAN) Seda ey oes. a | 16 | 40 59 | 700 | 39 871 
Witwatersrands sco... 2% 19 | 21 90 46 | 860 194 1,230 
*Headquarters, Pretoria.. 12 9 32 23 243 6 B25 
Finger Print Bureaus.... 1 — — en 4 52 57 
Command, 8.W. Africa.. —— oo 3 1 yf 1 6 
—-- ate 
GRAND TOTAL....... 152 93 427 360 4,614 555 6,201 


























* Including staff of Training Depot. 


(iii) SOUTH AFRICAN POLICE—TOTAL STRENGTH ON 31st DECEMBER, 
1911 TO 1922. 














| 
: Native, | Native, 
Year. European. | Coloured, | Total Year. Huropean. Coloured, Total. 
| and Indian. | and Indian. 
Ne cam 
19145 32: 5,507 2371. 4 8,378 MOLT Cogs 5,543 2,359 7,902 
LOL ys 5,617 | 2,807 | 8,424 || 1918.... | 5,284 2,298 7,482 
1913* 4,473 | 1,465 | 5,938 1919.... | 5,112 2,417 7,529 
LOLAt ee 4,776 1,020 4) 6,105 1920. Fieed 6,352 '3:678 10.030 
1915 : 4,998 | 1 baci 6,071 1921,.,..1 6,338 8,791 10,129f 
POO area 5,328 2,244 | iota a M8 Vidalia | 6,201 3.743 5944 


ist March, 1913. 


t Including South African Mounted Riflemen. 





* A portion of the Union was allotted to the South African Mounted Riflemen for policing as from 
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6. Duties of the Police.—In addition to the duties ordinarily appertaining to a police 
force, the South African Police are constantly required to undertake inquiries on behalf 
of various Government Departments, including inquiries in respect of missing persons, the 
naturalization of aliens, and prohibited immigration.. Its members undertake criminal 
prosecutions (as public prosecutors) in almost all of the rural areas of the Union. They 
act as messengers of the court, excise officers, immigration officers, gaolers and lock-up 
keepers, revenue officers, polling officers, assist in the compilation of voters’ rolls, the 
registration of births and deaths, serve as lay (health) inspectors, inspectors of vehicles, 
inspectors of licences, assizers of weights and measures, post agents, pass issuers, hut and 
other tax collectors, health officers, compilers of jury lists, escorts for lunatics, lepers, etc., 
meteorological observers, enumerators of statistics, and perform various other duties which 
are extraneous to police duty proper. 


The following table, showing numerically for a series of years the cases in which the 
intervention of the police was called for, indicates to some extent the variety of the 
work performed by the Force :— 








Number of Cases. 





Description of Circumstances Calling for Police 








Intervention. : | 
1920. LOZ, 1022) 

Ganesereporied tothe polices... 0.0%. eiials . DW eels ate oR 345,768 367,477 378,860 
ITC ECO LCC et. lercret ss, cpio chctels Goa cltvaho ein tellel onto ccc diy hore ot 316, 043 335,301 346,268 
MME COTE VAGUCUL Merete cts cncront s sasseis. Sriey Ses sie eeusol.« pa 'e “ous siacece 237,684 249,260 300,129 
Persons deported to other countries... ....... 0.0... cee eee 55 80 78 
Persons extradited PEON OUNER? COUNTIES; eeeheils re ae lee were 8 14 7 
Miscellaneous inquiries made not involving the arrest of 

MEDEA aL ING aa Ra cic SC creslal'as ear oar Pye e yao ches os8(o ei somite he 033, 114,864 121,186 118,630 
IPETEOGETODOTLC MISSING, o.kiiatas che «kreeh obra nd Paes ve wes «A 2:023 2°727 1,4 
PersonsmOunc sys tne POliCG....c.:cccne desc ts cscs wee ewe 1,492 1,704) 1,007 
Deaths in which police inquiries were made............. 4,042 3,786 3,384 
LCS eee ce a tte EN lee De secon s 368 293 263 
Fires at which police rendered assistance................ 636 647 | 688 
Persons found on arrest, by fingerprints, etc., to be old 

ATAESEL CSA EMPTIES cio koa. e¥o-Bre) $ ecaTe praca ih ane's' es sisie. cers s o-e.0 9,781 24,836 20,069 
Escapes from police custody...........ccseeeseereeeeeee 611 721 507 
Street accidents in which persons were injured SB iyee eee 3,355 3,267 3,018 
Persons taken to hospital by police......... Pita hates, sPoieyets 1,722 1,792 Polo 
Doors and windows found open by police............... 3,506 4,206 3,848 


7. Recruiting and Losses.—The subjoined table gives particulars as to recruiting for 
the police force and as to losses from the force :— 


RECRUITING AND LOSSES OF POLICE FORCE FROM 1913-14 























(EUROPEANS). 
Financial Year. ‘Recruiting. | Losses. | Financial Year. | Recruiting. | Losses. 
| | | ° 
| ih CL RO Oe Riad i? 

| | 
Pols idee. ee | 801 461 TOVOOOO Stes oak 421 | 386 
rl ae ee | 650 504 | EOO0=OT Pats | 604 | 473 
AS Via le ee 834 796* FOII- 82 Maury, hau 289° | 500 
Gel Teves nan s | 640 360 | 
“hy Vee) pea a 492 397 He Aa BETS. 
PAO mwenites vs ; 353 | 576 POMEL ty Ay, : 5,084 | 4,453 














* The larger number during this year was due to members taking their discharge either by purchase 
or as time-expired in order to proceed on active service : 183 officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
men actually left in this manner. 
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8. Scales of Pay.—The following table gives details of the scales of pay and allowances 
in operation in the South African Police Forces :— 


SCALES OF PAY AND ALLOWANCES SOUTH AFRICAN POLICE FORCE. 














Pay | Pay 
Rank and Allowances.* | Rank, and Allowances. * 

Commissioned Officers. | | Detective Branch.{ 

Commissioner *ce rien oe £1,750-£2,000 | Detective Head Constable.. £421-£482 

Deputy-Commissioner (hdars.) £0942-£1,142 | = Detective Sergeant, 1st Class £379-4£431 

Deputy-Commissioners...... £842— £992 Detective Sergeant, 2nd Class £316-£379 

Divisional Inspectors........ £692- £792 | Detective Constables....... £193-£338 

INSPCCHOISans.. achh <osebir a, » £542—- £642 

Sub- lis pectorsiis b.s . os ¢ ns £462— £522 Indian and Coloured. 

(. Sergeanter.3 2953.4 27i.nne £118-£130 

Other Ranks. |. -Corporals iss... is. ./mhs eee £100-£112 

Head Constables............ £379- £441 © Constable is WS os £64— £94 

lst Class Sergeants......... £337— £389 | 

2nd Class Sergeants......... £294— £342 Native. 

Constables, 1st Class........ £173— £318 Ser geants in. cs. es seine £95-£105 

Constables, 2nd Class....... £163—- £241 Corporalssisevsks. c,:a.0eeeeeeets £80— £90 

Recruits on Enrolment +.... | £140 Constables§ 222222 os... |  &50- £75 

} 





* Long service ene are payable in rectally all ranks after a certain number of years’ 


service. 

} Free quarters, but without allowances whilst undergoing training at a police depot. 

¢ Whenever any Indian, coloured, or native member of the Force is employed as a detective he 
is paid at the rates applicable to his class and rank, plus a non-pensionable allowance not ex 


£18 per annum. 
§ Indian, coloured, and native constable labourers at rates not exceeding those for Indian, coloured, 


and native constables. 


§ 2. Defence System of the Union. 


1. General.—Since its inception the Union Government has been undertaking gradually 
the duties connected with the defence of the Union, and on Ist December, 1921, the 
Imperial Military Command in South Africa was abolished and the responsibility for the 
coast fortress defences of the Cape Peninsula formally taken over by a Union Commander. 
The Imperial Government has endowed the Union with a free gift of all its land and 
buildings in the Union actually required for defence purposes; the conservation of this 
endowment is provided for in the Defence Endowment Property and Accounts Act (No. 33 
of 1922). 

The Defence system is laid down in the Defence Act (No.°13 of 1912, as amended by 
Act No. 22 of 1922). Under this Act every citizen of Kuropean descent is liable between 
his seventeenth and his sixtieth year (both included) to render in time of war personal 
service in defence of the country in any part of South Africa within or without the Union. 
Further, every citizen of sound physique between his seventeenth and his twenty-fifth 
year (both included) is liable to undergo a course of peace training for four years. All 
employers are bound by law to afford their employees facilities for training without in any 
way prejudicing their employment. A minimum of 50 per cent. of those liable for peace 
training is required annually; others being required in their twenty-first year to enrol as 
members of rifle associations for the same period of four consecutive years. As an alternative, 
citizens may enter for service in the South African Division of the Royal Naval Volunteer 
Reserve. Every other citizen liable to render war service is also allowed to engage as a 
member of a rifle association if he elects to do so. The liability of non-Europeans to service 
may be determined by Parliament. 


2. Administration.—A Council of Defence, a headquarters staff, and instructional and 
administrative staffs for the fifteen military districts of the Union have been constituted. 





= 3. Military Districts. 
headquarters of the District Staff Officers at the places named :— 


No. 1 Military District, Cape Town. ( No. 9 Military District, Pretoria. 

No. 2 Port Elizabeth. | No. 10 ¥ Kroonstad. 
No. 3 +p East Lon Jon. Po aNos 11 a Bloemfontein. 
No. 4 4) Pietermaritzburg. No. 12 . Calvinia. 

No. 5 fs Durban. aoeae’s (Spy. Kimberley. 
No. 6 rm Standerton. | No. 14 ‘ Worcester. 
No. 7 ¥) Potchefstroom. + No. 15 - Graaff-Reinet. 
No. 8 F Johannesburg. 
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4. The South African Permanent Force.—This Force consists of :— 
I. The South African Staff Corps. 
Ii. The South African Instructional! Corps. 
III. The South African Naval Service. 
IV. The South African Field Artillery. 
V. The Ist Regiment, South African Mounted Riflemen. 
VI. The South African Permanent Garrison Artillery. 
VII. The South African Engineer Corps. 
VIII. The South African Air Force. 
IX. The South African Service Corps. 
X. The South African Medical Corps. 
XI. The South African Ordnance Corps. 
XI. The South African Veterinary Corps. 
XIII. The South African Administrative, Pay, and Clerical Corps. 


A training depot for recruits is established at Roberts Heights in connection with the 
South African Military School. 


5. The South African Military Schocl—This school was organized in 1912 for the 
training and instruction of officers and other ranks of the Permanent Force, Citizen Force, 
and Cadets. It was originally stationed at Tempe, but was transferred in recent years 
to Roberts Heights. 

The school consists of three branches—the General Branch, Musketry and Signalling 
Branches. 


6. The Goast Garrison Force.—This force consists of the South African Garrison 
Artillery and Coast Defence Corps. Divisions of the Garrison Artillery are established at 
Cape ‘own and Durban, and men below the age of thirty are eligible for enrolment, and 
receive liberal payment for attending drills. Citizens liable for peace training may serve 
their time in this force. The Coast Defence consists of men specially trained in harbour 
work, engineering, signalling, and telegraphy. 





7. The Citizen Force.—This force consists of all persons liable to render personal service 
in time of war (other than members of the other forces mentioned) and comprises three 
divisions, viz., the Active Citizen Force, the Citizen Force Reserve, and the National 
Reserve. 


8. Registration.— All youths in the Union between the ages of seventeen and twenty-one 
years must register themselves under the Defence Act. They are required to furnish their 
names and addresses to the registering officer of their district in the month of January of 
the year in which they attain the age of seventeen years. Special provisions apply to those 
outside the Union at this specified time and to those between the ages of seventeen and 
twenty-one years who become citizens of the Union subsequent to the month of January 
in their seventeenth year. Failure to register in every case constitutes an offence punishable 
by law. To every citizen who registers is handed a Record Book in which full information 
as to his service and training is entered. Any change of address must be notified to the 
District Staff Officer. The compulsory registration of citizens for training is at present 
held in abeyance. 


9. The Active Citizen Force.—This force consists of men who undergo peace training 
for four years between their seventeenth and twenty-fifth years. All youths between the 
ages of seventeen and twenty-one years may volunteer for peace training. If sufficient 
volunteers are not forthcoming recourse may be had to the ballot to make up the required 
numbers. All young men who do not volunteer for peace training are required to become 
members of Defence rifle associations. As explained hereinbefore, @ minimum of about 
50 per cent. of the citizens liable to peace training is required annually. The first 
registration took place in January, 1913, and a splendid response followed, so that up to 
the present recourse to the ballot has not been necessary. 


10. South African Naval Service.—‘he South Airican Naval Service consists of the 
following units :— 

(i) South African Division, R.N.V.R., which embraces citizens liable for peace 
training who elect to perform naval service. Companies are established as 
follows :—A and B Companies based at Cape Town (headquarters, The Castle) ; 
C Company at Durban (headquarters, Esplanade, Durban); D Company at 
Port Elizabeth; E Company - at East London. 

(ii) two mine-sweeping trawlers, “‘ Foyle”? and “‘ Eden” (renamed ‘‘ Sonneblom ”’ 
and “ Immortelle ’’ respectively). 

(iii) one surveying sloop, ‘‘ Crozier”? (renamed “ Protea ’’). 
These units are administered under the orders of the Commander-in-Chief, Africa 
Station, by the Commander, 8.A. Division, whose headquarters are at Simonstown. 
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11. South African Air Force.—(i) Znauguration—The South African Air Force was 
inaugurated almost entirely with the gift from the Imperial Government of 100 aeroplanes 
together with spares and equipment to maintain them for a year under active service 
conditions. 

(ii) Proposed Organization.—The proposed organization is as follows :— 

(a) Headquarters, comprising Staff, Photographic, Armament, Wireless, and Kite 
Balloon (Meteorological) Sections. 

(b) Aircraft Depot, comprising Administrative and Stores Sections, and Aeroplane, 

_ Aero-engine and Mechanical Transport Workshops. 

(c) Two Squadrons, each consisting of one Headquarters (Administrative) Flight 
and three Aeroplane Flights. Hach Aeroplane Flight is organized g0 as to be 
able to expand readily into a Squadron as follows :— 

S.H.5 Flight.—Cadre of a fighting and ground straffing squadron. 

Avro Flight.—Cadre of a training and artillery co-operation squadron. 

D.H.9 and D.H.4 Flights.—Cadres of long distance photographic, bombing, 
and reconnaissance squadrons. 

(d) Special Reserve of Flying Officers, to enable the expansion referred to under 
heading (c) to be effected. 


(iii) Development.—During the financial year 1921-22 the following were established :— 
Headquarters and depot as already described and two Aeroplane Flights (Avro and D.H.9 
and D.H.4). 

Future developments are projected in the direction of establishing various aerodromes 
situated at strategical points throughout South Africa and the training of the Reserve of 
Officers. 

At the end of the financial year 1921--22 the personnel of the South African Air Force 
consisted of 23 officers and 250 non-commissioned officers and other ranks. 


12. The Citizen Force Reserve.—This force is divided into two classes. Class A 
consists of men who have undergone peace training in the Coast Garrison or Active Citizen 
Forces and are not over forty-five years of age. Class B consists of members or pasv 
members of Defence Rifle Associations. 


13. The National Reserve.—This embraces all citizens between the ages of seventeen 
and sixty years who are not serving in any other portion of the Defence Forces. After 
the whole of the Active Citizen Force and the Citizen Force Reserve have been mobilized 
in time of war, the National Reserve may be called out in three classes according to age. 





14. Rifle Associations.— All citizens who are required to register themselves but who 
do not undergo peace training are required to serve for four years in a rifle association. 
Every such citizen will be enrolled as a member of a rifle association on the Ist July, in 
his twenty-first year. Any other citizen liable to render personal service in time of war, 
not being a member of the Permanent Force, the Coast Garrison Force, or the Active 
Citizen Force, may become a member of a rifle association on prescribed conditions; also 
boys between the ages of thirteen and seventeen residing in areas where no facilities for 
cadet training exist. Rifles are provided for members of these associations free of charge 
on a percentage basis, or members may purchase Government rifles at cost price. A free 
issue of ammunition is made to all members annually. 


NUMBER AND MEMBERSHIP OF DEFENCE ASSOCIATIONS, 
BY PROVINCES, 1921-22. 





























| Membership. 
Number of | = 
Province. Associations. | | 
| Officers. | Other Ranks. | Total. 
a te! ie rhe atet sedeaitiios Sey att" 
| 
Gave of Good Hopes. or... 407 887 46,477 47,364 
Vo 8 SS eee eee ree ) 51 67 | 4,544 A 
PPReMVeINS fe ce. oan... 2a een 371 1,239 | 52,541 53,780 
Orange Free State................. 221 415 25,539 25,954 
UNION, at 30th June, 1922... | 1,050 2,608 129,101 131,709 
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| | 
At 30th June, 1921..............-. 1,015 2,496 | 119,377 Se palate 
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15. Cadets.—In addition to the various forces enumerated, boys between the ages of 
thirteen and seventeen in all parts of the Union where facilities for proper training can be 
arranged are required, unless their parents or guardians object, to become cadets. A cadet 
who has served efficiently for three years is entitled to a certificate which has the effect 
of securing a diminution of the subsequent training in the Citizen Force. AI] arms and 
equipment for cadet training are issued, and the cost of training is provided, at the public 
expense. 


The following statement shows the number of officers and cadets in each of the four 
Provinces at 30th June, 1913, 1921, and 1922 :— 























1913. | 1921. 





























| 1922, 
i } 
Provinces. oR* ee Eien! eT URSA US PS 
Officers. | Cadets. Officers..| Cadets. | Officers. | Cadets. 
Nw 2a eS be as bo ae Set ae ae Ss. aoe 

. | | | i 

Oapel!. \.0 ee 177 | ~=—- 8,948 411 | 15,488 | 440 16,575 

TEMBSV AA een coe ice ps ae 186.5) ty 8173s 1 379 =| «12,956 402 13,650 

A Ct Ee re enero $2. OC 3,858 | 94 | 3,929 69 3,956 

Orange Free State............ ae LED 89 | 2.819 | 89 3,367 
| 
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§ 3. Miscellaneous. 


1. South Africa and the European War.—A brief account of the activities of the 
Union in connection with the European War (1914-19) was given in the fifth issue of this 
Year Book, reference being made to military operations undertaken by the Union 
Government, the dispatch of the overseas expeditionary forces, the numbers on active 
service, and the casualties sustained in different theatres of war, the steps taken towards 
demobilization and the special war legislation passed during the period. 


2. Custodian of Enemy Property.—The Custodian of enemy property was appointed 
under the T'rading with the Enemy Act (Act No. 39 of 1916), which came into force on the 
22nd June, 1916. The principal functions of the Custodian were the following :— 


(a) To collect moneys, to liquidate businesses, and to control firms and businesses 
belonging to enemies or of enemy association. 

(b) To examine and prepare statistics required by the courts in connection with 
applications for vesting or of sale of property. 

(c) To enforce the prohibitions with regard to trading with enemies. 

(d) To administer the estates and property vested and to register claims by British 
subjects in the Union against enemy persons, firms, or companies. 

(ec) To control sums of money sent overseas for the maintenance of certain persons 
in enemy territory. 


The number of individual persons whose assets in the Union were controlled by the 
Custodian exceeded a total of 10,000, while the assets at 3lst December, 1922, amounted 
to £12,237,352. The disposition of enemy assets is now dealt with in Proclamation No. 148 
of 1920 and other legislation issued in execution of the Treaty of Versailles. 


3. Military Decorations.—The following list of military decorations and honours 
awarded in the Union, is additiona! to lists published in previous issues of the Year 
Book. Owing to exigencies of space, these earlier lists have not been repeated :— 


Most HONOURABLE ORDER OF THE BATH. 


Knight Commander. 


Rank and Name. Unit. 








Hoy,Col;-Bir- Willam*Wilson-O:Basase sorters fetes La cod South African Forces. 
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Most EXxoELLENT ORDER OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 








Knight Commander. 
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Reserve of Officers. 











Rank and Name. 
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Unit. 
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Albrecht, Kommandant R. F. W 
Jacobsz, Kommandant F. P 
Dreyer, Kommandant T. F. J : 
Van Rensburg, Kommandant M. J. J 
Botha, Kommandant H. N. W 
Swart, Kommandant G. M. C 
Du Toit, Kommandant A. F 
Krog, Kommandant P. J. F 
Van Manen, Kapitein en Adjudant F. 8 
Prins, Kapitein en Adjudant A. J. F 
Swemmer, Kapitein en Adjudant I. V 
Swartz, Kapitein en Adjudant P. de la R 
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Poutsma, Kapitein H. J 
Du Toit, Kapitein H. 8. D 
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VY. d. Merwe, Veldkornet J. F 
Yan Rensturg, Veldkornet W. J. J 
Marks, Luitenant en Adjudant J 
Du Toit, Luitenant en Adjudant J. J. P 
Dommisse, Luitenant en Adjudant M. J 
Quin, Luitenant en Adjudant H. G 
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Greyling, Asst. Veldkornet J. F 
Grobbelaar, Asst. Veldkornet J. A 
Watkins, Asst. Veldkornet H. T 
Wolmarans, Asst. Veldkornet M. J 
Meyer, Asst. Veldkornet W. J 
Boshot wAsstVelakornets. Di Jeo. oc oc. s eee ee é 
De la Rey, Asst. Kommandant-generaal J. H 
Prinsloo, Asst. Hoofdkommandant A. M 
Emmett, Vechtgeneraal J. J. C 
Vechtgeneraal S. P 
Breytenbach, Vechtgeneraal J. J. M 
Myburgh, Vechtgeneraal M. W 
Claassen, Vechtgeneraal G. M 
Smuts, Vechtgeneraal T 
Grobler, Vechtgeneraal J. N. H 
Jordaan, Asst. Vechtgeneraal J. F 
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‘* DexorAsie TrRovE Drens” (D.'T.D.)—continued. 
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Rank and Name. Unit. 
i a a ee a a 
Siyman, Kommandant:2.- Tie dts ves sinned «niues «4 SGN 87S meen ee §.A. Republican Forces. 
Pyper, Kommandant' S$." Wee iccnson when 6 es ee ee « §.A. Republican Forces. 
Van . Deventer, PKommandantD: Wy OChe Dae cies ence fis reer ric ate ta 5.A. Republican Forces. 
Badenhorst,: Kommandant: Av De cei), < ade. ote nl ae wes hele 8.A. Republican Forces. 
Kroger, Kommandant JAS. -Ds as-is vos ee re ee oni S.A. Republican Forces. 
Potgieter,.: Kommmatidant-ti ls. sivaieynanis os RG ees eh nie eee ng a ean S.A. Republican Forces. 
De Beer, -Kommandaat deck 4.5 6. 6. s* epee eee gues eines 8.A. Republican Forces. 
Bothma, KommandantsA>-O.00 is pun oats eee ee aes Ree em S.A. Republican Forces. 
Visser, KommandsntJ. H... {#64 404.5 . Sa Seu ns os NAL S.A. Republican Forces. 
Naude, .Komiianoemied: OC, ....5 3.) 55 oe cnet eek Wien oa ee cae S.A. Republican Forces. 
Davel, Kommandant-o2 "45-3 ri epee s eee aS eee ve eee S.A. Republican Forces. 
Truter,— KOMIMARVAIG Ld:. hace ais Sale einer Iae: | acca hors & auannaS S.A. Republican Forces. 
Breytenbach; *‘Kommandant DB. Hi os c:<owe. 4 eee is ae. S.A. Republican Forces. 
Mayor. Kommandane ts Bik 5 sccaol. & cee ee ee pe RE ie aoa ee ee S.A. Republican Forces. 
Marmewick, ICOMMANGANG vd oa) sq... ss aateie cme bles URCR ROME « (Ctatate aticelrsic am aust etehade $.A. Republican Forces. 
Jouberte Kommandant: J. Ass ..5 san ck aioe ese ewe, Sol ch ade ele S.A. Republican Forces. 
Blignaut.. Kommandant A, Ty. at. 6:5 eis aca an + pals alle ws Sialage eg 8.A. Republican Forces. 
Viti Niekeric sICOMmmManGait Heit. Wintel. 1 terete ein atte a = ch eae 8.A. Republican Forces. 
Van Rooyen.” mommandant “We ccs See ou ee oes s Sere een S.A. Republican Forces. 
Rods, WONUAROae kee es aan on 0s ed pes Oe oe Rt le > Sa ee ene S.A. Republican Forces. 
Oppennah, “Kommangdant 2D JP Bisse Osa ees «ec eee $.A. Republican Forces. 
JONES?“ KOWIMANOAT YT dy Oks «Fa ous ala ure a ate mt ee WA sie pom ee ets Sac nne we eee S.A. Republican Forces. 
Gropler, KOMMsnGart “HOR ..-..5: Gees 1 es Ben Meme ws Ronn 5 pence S.A. Republican Forces. 
Mostert: kK ONitanOaiis toes Wie tore hS thn nA eh y oty nee bo mai Rater S.A. Republican Forces. 
Kirsten) KC OmmMandant< does. sree tet een ieee Oe EIA S.A. Republican Forces. 
Woltie, “So Ormgemeee en Ba eh ses chats w ele elm Bh eta eh ey tee cae eo che meer S.A. Republican Forces. 
Alleman,< Laverkomimantaat i, Becca. 2 yc ye se ates ee eee 8.4. Republican Forces. 
JOORTS TAHOE Creer ore ee As late aie oh A da 5 lee WOON tad tela en S.A. Republican Forces. 
WY OMMIAL AMS NLATOOL ah. oH Saay, dhccs oes win ers dete re ale aerate ener eater Rees S.A. Republican Forces. 
Britz.” KRapiten. ch co ene bes: 0s Be os ee as ee pe een ee S.A. Republican Forces. 
Maree: “Kapitcin “en adjndant -G. P. t. ia, sia, owe eG ss ee eS S.A. Republican Forces. 
Wannenburg, Kipitein tn Adjudant Pi Sis lc 5. 50a. oy a ee gee eg S.A. Republican Forces. 
De Jager. Kapiten en "Adjudant’ Pi). 5. aka... 4. Vb cee eae S.A. Republican Forces. 
Drinks Mapitens cn AUspdshe Coss vets se espe = «shige soir k eeeetse Y aceeee S.A, Republican Forces. 
Maller, ‘Kapitein th “A dindant: P. Als oo. 25 8S Se es See Sie S.A. Republican Forces. 
Greet tc apiteinvens AcsuU ab: Gis Dir pei: «teks Winik Gl ee lee « ceeia eg ibetete onae S.A. Republican Forces. 
Spasrwater, Veldkornet en Adjudant H. J.) 2... 0... ie casas eee pees S.A. Republican Forces. 
Snaarwater, Veonornmer en Adjtidant ‘Py oes see es cae hae ee eee eS S.A. Republican Forces. 
Kolbe?!) Kapitelivy Be ee Sia ste ee. a aiaieaie Cay Seta igre tee ere tate ghee alee eve wre S.A. Republican Forces. 
Dei Beery: Mapitem We Foc ok» = es. 2e8 5 eee Peed eee S.A. Republican Forces. 
De Tare Kaptain yy, ee gs a nce h ookark oe eave oe eo ea eee ee ee S.A. Republican Forces. 
Oberholzers KW apitein TPS. feisk Ses bce pile tom ee cue oie ace oie cee a S.A. Republican Forces, 
Pretorius, Rapitein A. ‘Bisa ik or ee Pa eo Ske 8 eas ee Oe S.A. Republican Forces. 
Grothaus? Kanitein (Ho G7 OW). ts chs ten ack ee Ce. ee ee eer S.A. Republican Forces. 
Britto WA ite ee ad a ae so © a ee Pen wae Ge re pe ot eee S.A. Republican Forces. 
De-Javers Kaper Week Se eS: Bs Pe eee S.A. Republican Forces. 
Damesss KaApicgin bo Are se ahs s bad testes eho (CL cee eee $.A. Republican Forces. 
DarwWeawke amici ti. Gotan occ t ek os Pee ee ee a ce tee eee ee ee eee S.A. Republican Forces. 
JOTOSAT, “KADUPHURIL: Jet press ore. Gah. Sth, See fae: PRR ees ee S.A. Republican Forces. 
NAUGC. Ca PIEI: dette etsy ole silebie eerie Mon aS ee eke on bes Su ae $.A. Republican Forces. 
Siewtkamn, <i ones oie i .. 6 ae ee oe co tebe Soa neon an ee oe S.A. Republican Forces. 
Bin’ KCADIGEIT ae ces ae ee ate he SRS ERS ee ee Ca een re ee wee eae S.A. Republican Forces. 
‘Pretorius, K apres Hav ee bitte: teem Eel SIG, iat wie eee 8.A. Republican Forces. 
Besdlen, ‘Kapitelns se Ses. tase nk Sead ei eit = velba ele nian arte ee S.A. Republican Forces. 
Pafher,. BAe E. h 2 eee ch oa GE ees oe Sh © eee meena ge wae emer ee 8.A. Republican Forces. 
Theron MAMIE Dao eae sre Ve VAM ee Ok ee Sa eres leh es bee eee S.A. Republican Forces. 
Botha, Ve apitel, tee tae vn =k I Dean Rone GS tie a eee S.A. Republican Forces. 
J OOS Le IC AICEIT we Leen ng ots, Bis hte wn ie ste line on de Raa ene rs ee SE ee S.A. Republican Forces. 
Tc wk i fod on dC get oe Oy pe are 3 Sei AR Reh pk cop ll a et ar oie $.A. Republican Forces. 
Smifeeveld kommen es whew Wats. Sasuhee s Otero ein mn eee 8.A. Republican Forces. 
RET eV OL MOLAIE Tad See tla olen 5a ls eek ache eaitaee nausea ecebnis Gaeta ne S.A. Republican Forces. 
PUTING SAV CIA KOLNCU As lites ibis cee so scree oe setinnly atetee alee ae a Rie es a S.A. Republican Forces. 
INGLIS VeldKOInOG.- bit tis 2 aches fe oo 5202 wile, Peeeeie ee  ee eenenee eel ek ees S.A. Republican Forces. 
TROVE VOMIROF ORE. ON ak «dip ohne tts Vibe Rt ob tak ks eee S.A. Republican Forces. 
Wan elses MELO ROTOD tlc? OF. ct oven ete siete ied hoe aaalie narese, Tene eter nee S.A. Republican Forces. 
LiVOR ON Cilia OME ete tater Sis ts a ts 8s seo ak Ree ree ae ee eee §.A. Republican Forces. 
Swart. VcldKOcneumet ems meas tuys c 5 tia > see accra oe eee ken eee 8.A. Republican Forces. 
De Villers. SVELKOrNGt MIs, Llc sat Sil oe an Oe ee Oe ree ee S.A. Republican Forces. 
Vermane.& VclikOIneUmPneAt eb ccs cr ccd oct iene oe cn eieres ao ieee rere 8.A. Republican Forces. 
Visser: Veldkormmet enamel er clean. ccs ante hack cece s Snr eeie Maia ee ae S.A, Republican Forces. 
Suyqan, (VEO ROrieLs mace eho tvs thal actin: ohh eee pee ae aren eee S.A. Republican Forces. 
De Wa Rey AV eld kornet were cee eee es ke a ee eee ee 8.A. Republican Forces. 
Strafiss VeraRGrnen a, ale eee eae cee oo aves Soda a toe e tain ae gee ae 8.A. Republican Forces. 
Van Graan **Veldkormetiny sak mre unre en esa tela ee Bae ee eee S.A. Republican Forces. 
Houths,” Vetdkornet do treme uatn cece. sheet rete cher an ete S.A. Republican Forces. 
Behr» <Veldkornet’9 . (Coes weet an Sto OA Se ee eee 8.A. Republican Forces. 
Scholtz VerdkOrmey us Aran ceee ewan ewe hs, hy cle sen tea ee eee §.A. Republican Forces. 
Potgitter> Veldkornct: JS 70. cpa atees pees tse heke tse ttadeieteroeee 8.A. Republican Forces. 
Davel “Veldkornet ds. Pests. becca ee ne tie ieee ec hc cone cae eee meee $.A. Republican Forces, 
Oosthuizen? Veldkdrnet:- Pars 2 te eee es eee tae LA es $.A. Republican Forces. 
Danntiauger’ Velo rornctaa-. Grit yom fet cia «dae tose aee eee S.A. Republican Forces. 
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‘“ DEKORASIE TROVE Diens” (D.T.D.)—continued. 
Rank and Name. Unit. 

ere MR EE OFTIEL Soo ak acorn hye ai Bee arco alacg ic o(eleft's a e'ete wets, ole ateleaiely dee S.A. Republican Forces. 
Aen Ses pia AiG Gio ETROAS MOM EpIG EADIEN ae ear a ENR ARERR RAE AN eS Bat Benublican On 
Ban ER OLNOCG COs A ree i eteta g's fos ere ate 'claie a"clate’ ore fel oldie) co tuhe' als “alahel'e -A. Republican ces. 
RPT aEU EY CLO OPDOG hood 0 8 ie eccte falc ais Mina ke cicls ns ove le etaceote"wilal's esas’ oe eae S.A. Republican Forces. 
Peart, ME ae Ai Ih, TS GIB. Ga tl eeBeoutho. . GRY Huth Gace acne LCN ACh ae Caer gaara oy pcebNete ene 
OTIC ICEKCET GUE) siete cite sensretans oie ehete one otioicre ee are lars, wale olel'e sale selonataveletele .A. Republican F 
rv eagle poakorney (POP We ceahritcscitlcs sane a Sra lete ahete. ctoreters wtaverete Slaletatets ae eeepc Por cee 
ET IIUEII ATI GAY oe EL 2 oe aielc torches cloister iots ier eteis otels slate wrsbeid d slamrna meme S.A. Republica ces. 
Meyer. IGUAL UE ALAN Gms Geheters, aistadele sie «este tates aicie a atrtalateus chcl diss selelsleldhe platens S.A. Republican Forces. 
Renee OMe TURE TIAN Fiat, fate fe o's «eee dietale stots o's ntole <%pta/c.ctd Seba wale tes S.A. Republican Forces. 
Pepe euant E a efrsre each eeeiohel tet st store celepate aie relafetene/cMetsretcrchataletetatatetats oe Reoublicn, Metis 
PS PMITUIIUC ATG Dhea ts crcrcres aporainrs) sierelscerqe etensnote vedas to 0's "> ‘a's otele,tele le ene tereletede 58 A. ice ; 
Pena pee Py ap VES eet Rk Me ches ate te tate tovete oes geet erate ote te take rele tons tate ee eee ia ve chaste 
Mer mm eaeILE DUET C ara AEA rope ics cuctone ssers eiche tore care tererenc ote elalieisia Re re tie ae cieht « SAL publi 1S, 
RUHL SmISCIILE TIA TI Gan Wisp Ltcwe aos 'otene cra cv oc cose, sre ct erenaltallsv avs (seus e | Slaltersloflelialile™anate ane S.A. Republican Forces. 
Liversage, Luitenant J. P. J............ Fete e el see Oa ee aes S.A. Republican Forces, 
eee peat Be De Are Dies ira’ Tahar stenn site c Metets chu tal delovyiaas utes okays are Hepuplican shee 
alan, Luitenan Rmelineeskes oetrecRenenen dl Tatel ot son's oer oioralataaty eter ghalsteheyane: oultate rahe A, i A 
a ecroneimmatieCnan Um Plsmibys curarlcaie scitle eis clalsteteiatslels! cvalelersienele eie?olave esate < oP S.A. Republican Forces, 
Shae UG oe eee G. ee ee Le eae toler sars oe ae UrECeH rae 
Coe eme TLL IEATI bee mee er. cue. cra ouszere ots tle) ere stelete) alctelalelcnsis ord! cf ehefalohara)aehd @ ac Ny. ‘ . 
Sinogke Asst. Veldkornet en Adjudant Ce eee Ne clot a tial fetd steal a tat etal owiehe 6 Shite Republican Forces. 
Lourens, Asst. Veldkornet en Adjudant C. J........ 0... cece cece eee ene S.A. Republican Forces, 
Lheunissen, Asst. Veldkornet en Adjudant J. J............... cess eees S.A. Republican Forces, 
NoOrmtereNoste Veldkornet_ en. Adjudant W. Ds... othe eee ee es S.A. Republican Forces, 
Eau CEN SB mEVCLOKOINCG) Ela Os isce's csis sche claslec'slesslecis ee elseecia en sues S.A. Republican Forces. 
NrRiDeAT See CLK OINCU At. Lis ciejsiarst sels oclelstecs's ols taletel s°sle/el a) vi alel's/chefelshafale a’ S.A. Republican Forces. 
NER SEIS eee She Gey CLO COLMOUE Mics EDsnstatete ss oi) chale glallels' stale si elclelcleie wlchelelateicloferstete S.A. Republican Forces. 
Mulder, Asst. Veldkornet F. 8...... FRIES Hey Cel Net ch abegere aa seapebet a) aha oi 5.A. Republican Forces, 
Leahy, Asst. Veldkornet J. W....... clea TON Neate hal ad katel oats ele alate wate S.A. Republican Forces. 
Klootwijk, Asst. Veldkornet A. H......... ict Moree eh watt Potorclate ohtole: Sarwan S.A. Republican Forces. 
Watson, Asst. Veldkornet T. H..... Bes BN ele pure Write Race No an eee S.A. Republican Forces, 
SOW ENR OMEN COLOLTIO, Mic. Moe's. tclsleleisie.cielatels st eloiel ctellafe-sle aletelie(eils/o%e able ots S.A. Republican Forces. 
Van Biljon, Asst. Veldkornet J. J..... Brats: cttel cha loracetalstaelstehehers eke lose Kaye S.A. Republican Forces, 
eee ME WETOUKOENCU: Con E La «oars! s\utu sls aitlele sive sie s'H overs viele oles be te S.A. Republican Forces. 
Visagie, Asst. Veldkornet J. P......... Met ch eke er obetel of okcieheVeve. chsh cho ovenarshoniy ent te S.A. Republican Forces. 
Moolman, Asst. Veldkornet J. H...... Dee eee eee ee eee eee es S.A. Republican Forces. 
Breytenbach, Asst. Veldkornet H. J. 8..... BD chat ahaatchekal oy I nt Ne’ poh eves shiek 0/6 eles S.A. Republican Forces. 
MATE er ASSU VY CLOKOINCE Jl, Oe vise -e se vo sie sree oa Hcl sree te scotier heh haben st ceanet hae S.A. Republican Forces. 
SOU EL me stent ClO RONMCUS EL. LW. s,5 ashe ae) o's ole oi cee! lets oo shale si e'e bfotel ois eiene ors S.A. Republican Forces, 
OL OIQUCE ASR MIVCLOROINCO. Ps. Lis qoctec a cia el ciehs cine 0) di slvelttelstelsle caren che wens S. A. Republican Forces. 
DIG CIMAO aA Sta V ClO KOPNCE A. al) Hist. ss s.e)e eis « hele! sbeis anes’ sofsieie siete eas S.A. Republican Forces, 
Meinl eee CmEVCLOKOLNCL Ey gle siunsc cleo oo oe ciciccse Sele cinecs sa ece : S.A, Republican Forces. 
RvCcM mai meseete Vy CLO KOIMCs Ch iGie., cael oles Misageiecs dace oe oe teweeme ss S.A. Republican Forces, 
Leonard, Asst. Veldkornet E. J........ Re ER OE SA RS he ART eae Mn etn S.A. Republican Forces, 
Sumeod ease. Veldkemet Cid. Jo. ce ce neds tte eh on deen clalen's S.A. Republican Forces. 
Botha, Kommandant-generaal L......... ee NE See SRN SAT hte clot ote S.A. Republican Forces, 
See Stal poe niant-generaal DEN CS ier ait ek & be Ga dota! tenets a stiotermeunts Se seen at Ne 
Se CEMENT ADL Es WI uh o's ese 8s 88a e a B55 Ne oe been wleee Se eels S.A. Re ice S. 
Crowther, Vechtgeneraal J.... ween eee eee eee teeter eee teen es S.A. Republican Forces. 
emer eGmivoneranl Ly, Ant a6 soc us Hae nals alee o vhs ale Vetlete wheels S.A. Republican Forces, 
er pee een eal i CEA Mala 5 cee eee boats Bie Rive Wok alle. Geko sieha ctl oie aided oe aah he 
nef MELB ETIOTAAL ‘eh <goAt selecis,> © co ote. % oh A)s 2 s's5 4 6 os WA, CAMP wale sataaldle S.A. { ican Forces, 
Oosthuizen, Bee pescopraet Se BLS SPR OA DRGT RS Se R RR GH, Ce ae SRP 4 Oe Spee ee . Bieee 
Me rer SIN S’A’ Republican Forces. 
Pama ENS, fo is we ce oe nae AOA 9S sb Re eA BEAT Aw Sas S.A. Republican Forces, 
Mee ee irradi atyh Pk Ws «store sg 8 Wiats wle BA ive ole vee WA G4 4 we Sin etalay oe S.A. Republican Forces. 
Cronje eer rte 8 2 Bons fo° Soin Baas RR en A anne as S.A. Republican Forces. 
De la Rey, COMIN ATIC ATL Geek Lice as? rte oho talks Fostelte ts fata.2e Mate tala latte Mavolte ne reTeNaiNy do aura Sere ae Laie etait 
ELINCL LING LOTR all contacto ha teihe Mate terra taite te tolerate atone tatadctreme cqtebatousueBoolds te tate te S.A. Republican Forces, 

Mave ee itadant De a date teaet ee tote Rater ta lets toltiotoretetolons tale oleeaxe Ye tata hevorkscnens S.A. Republican Forces. 
Ackerman, Kommandant J. M.......--. eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eens s. fo hee ene 
Cronje, Kommandant P. A... cece ee eee tere ee ere eet ete ee tenes ore Spcmenre ie 
ree endant ty Pe eae terest ah MT, Toh eraahatedotetelstetarsnahoneabenedess rere oe Se eae ioe 
eyter, Kommandan B,C AEA WR ateet edt tallat Peheren cect bok Paha? oc tonatawencilay snshan >: A. Re ican F Ss. 
Vorter, OVIIISE ATI CLATI Ue cedie ctotorotehetar Moats cist tekeNehe! akoiel obotells /ortatebeemeral oehanomenel ors 8.A. Republican Forces. 
GEOG TI MMMM TIATIC AIG LS Siete satstetoneteSeaNa set ohofeleietsl ee -welis, chtehotiiay state ebtie S.A. Republican Forces. 
Pe eee cent W 0 ase SABC On Paso SsCuP Mic BONGMAN AARP CRCACPEREEALSL ARSIALNS  eimrir ak He oowlire eet 
CALCE COLIN ANOAIO A ay dicts) reratelsne abate atdtebandea) 28 Gath ore atale's ia eee Neh Alecks S.A. - i : 
Vlok, Ropenendant € BE van ELM Pelee R eed ak ek ck ste, dak alate (ore ekalers Maa ane Se PaTnlieer ag 
Bae eae CA ets se | Sato Repebllcan. Homes: 
Oe eee ee eae IE bad tes paca ote EEE er ne ee aE os nd Seder tr Moet 
Ure TN AIPORT G eye ce eet tine ae cick eae ah areheT es ote sled a ohh oot a ake oF ale ots wth delle S.A. R ic ? : 
Re POT a UAC 1) eke eenab a ota ot Pet tre ihis” sia ei aNe. oh ot alt static = ot w''efeflere welecs oon ep dates A 
Olivier, Komrnandant C. H. H................00e. Lette eee eee e eee E a wee Hone tee 8 
Mentz, Kapitein Hoofdstafofficier........... cece elec eee eee eee ees Sat Repu eat ee 
Krige, Kapitein en Adjudant P. 8.......... cece eee e ee ee cece ence eee Bee daa an aoe ae 
Van Niekerk, Kapitein en Adjudant M............... cece eee ee eee ees S.A. Republican orces. 
Beieer eh apitein Cn AGsUCaNy JCA Cae cot eiere v elelercielateice tine se en ee nels S.A. Republican Forces. 
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Rank and Name. ~ Unit. 
Dyason? Kaniteinven wm asieent ds. ce sg as Se eee oe eae Gn aes S.A. Republican Forces. 
Molleriz Kapitein Ge Tex. ¢ oo cs so vente in ee CE cic oes S.A. Republican Forces. 
Malan:s Kapitelns. By doh. EW vis 5c ree te vil ee Oe OES. un a ae 8.A. Republican Forces. 
Maartens,Kapiteiny Ca B..t5.. oc cas ccbacee SOO wine Oia | S.A. Republican Forces. 
Fourie; Rasiteinase Ce. bios igs eee eee ee”. Se ee | S.A. Republican Forces. 
Dey LANVe IAN ILeIn. It Pets. alk Oe RE ee aE et. . ener. a ess | 8.A. Republican Forces. 
Bothade BADEN LOL. BS. sod or scoot Cee Ea 5 eae teen ee S.A. Republican Forces. 
Pieterse, -Veldkornevren rAdjudant .D. dscns vere eon fio we oe tee | S.A. Republican Forces. 
Moolman,,Veldkornet ven Adjudant.H. J .vaeseus. seee.s seen e ae eas | §.A. Republican Forces. 
Viok.s¥ eldkorfetcen Adiudant N; Joc. 4. fears cee le ee | §.A. Republican Forces. 
Schopinan,. Veldkormet’ ©. J) >, nd sce ee ee enue Coe ee eeeeoae | §.A. Republican Forces. 
Barends, py elakornet -Wst:: sey > oe be peewee oe ets oie cis phere ee aia | §.4. Republican Forces. 
Naridets VEIGKOLINEOP OR Dic. 5 Sop aes eer cs Pete aOR CL Der oes ures Sen | S.A, Republican Forces. 
Vander Merwe; Veldkornat W, 0. Hocus cbs a cucks + not Pies eke oleae | §.A. Republican Forces, 
Horie Velaekomnety Jf, ob sis So bh oo oe ee ie ale Seas bs de ence ae ae | S.A. Republican Forces. 
‘Kieyntians, wVeldicornet, (Hi. 80 vc catne pees cr ene oe ee Dee ees | S.A. Republican Forces. 
BothartVeldkornete D4 i. vee c us an ce einen nk poe hee a eee, eae | §.A. Republican Forces. 
ROUX BV GLOKOTROG EP | Me Alois ie circus hin bs meas wine el ee mene ae 8.A. Republican Forces. 
Van+Vaurens.Velikornen J. Poors es coe chek ee pees hee nee S.A. Republican Forces. 
Oberhoizer; av eldkormet JD /40.5 con nu ceen ooo aa ere ae te en eee S.A. Republican Forces. 
Greyling «Vela komet.BeCs se... Sasa cui he 6 eer ee ean ie me | §.A. Republican Forces. 
Du Plessis Veldkoriet: Poi. Was scesckecrxs seach te ED ol: Peeks | $.A. Republican Forces. 
Geldenhuys Veldkormetedss o> -Gereae. foc ae arbi Lis ck eet eee | S.A. Republican Forces. 
Beeslaar, sVelakornet 32 AER. cocks. @ 3p cceo tok es ie ots > Bee aes oe cee | §.A. Republican Forces. 
DeskocksaVeldkornot tli Ec sice inc oescoicu be wets Sule tle rte ee eR ee 8.A. Republican Forces. 
Dusloit.«Veldkornet i) wO i Dios aes ive iin wah oe heh ce Goce tn Se eee | $.A. Republican Forces. 
Protetings -Veldkornet SNe Fes) oa» bie ic ctic wpe 0s oN 8 te) Oe ae eee | S.A. Republican Forces. 
‘Biccard.V GldKOMmMet (Ss th eka soc swine ce ae tet aH eke pete nee S.A. Republican Forces. 
Monton, Weldkomeb Bi oW, ..oce. cela nsaad sok oF ds ano ubecne eee | S.A. Republican Forces. 
Winsett wyeldkornet (dag ccs oa ee be oe eR Bier a ee oe ae S.A. Republican Forces. 
A ayn iler ve VElOKOrney: El Mak ew ssw alo Sols Seek whee pace hee eet ne ee S.A. Republican Forces. 
NAN VUUTEHAAV-OIGKOINOE: DN. wale, “G.. Whoce as cnuedices oe cs eee ee S.A. Republican Forces. 
Varnyhensbure ay eldkormet.s).. A. Pe son weet eo. aks le eee ee | S.A. Republican Forces. 
waubert, peldkornet GoW, a sccesge ene wince s Hera eStue coe ne tee S.A. Republican Forces. 
Vermans.7 9 elakormet ie ©. Wy cco ss wn co hd ee ee ee ee S.A. Republican Forces. 
Bernidenhout.Veldkomet 'C. J...csn seo sre eae keno e ae ee S.A. Republican Forces. 
Brouwer, VYeldKornet.Qo iP: acta. dp oube a. cl pauieut abi aur ete eee ee S.A. Republican Forces. 
Vannwilks Veldkomet. 3, JHi.25.0 cob mac een ee ee ee S.A. Republican Forces. 
Minnaar; ;Veldkornet PWS. nce cco ene seco sere OEEe ee trae S.A. Republican Forces, 
Kloppers; veldkornet Ge Pore ae eee « pie ee an oe een ere S.A. Republican Forces. 
Meyers: Vieldkormetr Mv Ws VP <5.) cis sen choise wovisus Rie ae eee ee ent ee eee S.N. Republican Forces. 
Wesel, My CLOROTRCL SID. A) Shik cas cissc ccs cous sham pend ae ees Oe A ae ees a a S.A. Republican Forces. 
Brinks BV ClAROTNSEAC fic Be whe wens cee leds atsaot scssaameva whee te Ses nN gered S.A. Republican Forces. 
Geyser Malakorney AL Ee bi a5. sisw icy ccsioytyo ibys s os kite pla wees eh ao S.A. Republican Forces. 
Pienaar, sbuitenantien Adjudant:.d..J.: «. «.s00< secs ks wc ee ee | S.A. Republican Forces. 
Van-Vuiuren, -Luitenant en Adjudant 0.0. ds: caiancecrs sme oe aes S.A. Republican Forces. 
Olivier; LoitenantrensAdjaudant:.J 28a 00... enn ce ee eee ee eee | §.A. Republican Forces. 
DeBeer\-Lultenant: en vAdiudant ad, Crees scan cue acme ok Renee | S.A. Republican Forces. 
Taitingh. Luitenant .en2A diudant.) O;iscss ena ae sae asec ie ares eae S.A. Republican Forces. 
Van (deraspuy,«Luitenant en VAGIUGANG Birds cic ars ak ee iee rela er tee S.A. Republican Forces, 
Geyser, LuifenantiensAdjudantile dacs waa ec ucres cee uae. cee S.A. Republican Forces. 
Grey, .Luitenant-en Adjudant-H.)Cl.7 cahiniviann te ore: acon S.A. Republican Forces. 
Prevrivs,.-Luitenant sn Adjudant Fo. Canc c ss 44 oe oe ose se eee ee S.A. Republican Forces. 
VOLS UK eUUItenanes es (Sci. . ccle coke separ crest cue te med | S.A. Republican Forces. 
Vale en sa uicenanteM. i. 20,0 Use scl 4 cent ee eee Ce eee S.A. Republican Forces. 
(TOWNSENOMeUTITONANTA Es ccucdcs sav cease tas cieea ees gin Riese ernie Cale meee S.A. Republican Forces. 
WV SONS GAATICOMATG. DE G3 oso scr ke PESTS FAS DERE DOD DOr TEE Peet §.A. Republican Forces. 
TRIBAL LANUONBING dl, 1s | ns 005 0020 ¢t PEL GEREES ER La cae Orta tae S.A. Republican Forces. 
SIUPCTOS “EIGEOATIGIN. ENV bes oc cn'y vp 56 sb) roe ahaa Ree PRE CT cots CEE ceen 8.A. Republican Forces. 
TRUDE CLARCENANCAIE, “Po... svi sven tae he ede ee epee ne see tae ee eee S.A. Republican Forces. 
MYasps PUUenent AWS, D>) 5s). sans oe cae a ase eee Rees ee : S.A. Republican Forces. 
ECKGY, FAOBMSTIE Wot iesacs ss np osnp cede van true aeee see pa pee ae 8.A. Republican Forces. 
OReilly a Lattenan: Wi Ge <i sic dice od ou bike euilve dace reese RE ore antes ame | §.A. Republican Forces. 
Hugo Uultenantaitatd tase wc. au seb vue oe dae oe ee Aeon ce ees oe S.A. Republican Forces. 
Beans LA Ae ib vce dre co ebes ae cnasakteuas cone eee $.A. Republican Forces. 
Schonteldtey Lia werent enc ah eww .a.ee oir > waceleteiee eels cies es mak ae ete S.A. Republican Forces. 
Mendy JAUtenea ee Bete st secs oa oe so os to eee Te nee eee S.A. Republican Forces. 
DuVloiti<Assteeveldnormer en, Adjudant J., Av. cess seis spo nite eee | §.A. Republican Forces. 
Human, Asst. Veldkornet en Adjudant J. J. P. W...........ceceeeeee S.A. Republican Forces, 
Van Dijk, Asst. Veldkornet en Adjudant K. P...................+00-- $.A. Republican Forces. 
De Bruyn, Asst. Veldkornet en Adjudant J. D. T.................4.. S.A. Republican Forces. 
Wan NiGkGfic AnASED, -Ay PAUHOSIOG IT, ison 6.050053 5 > ov ev de led ee ee ee S.A. Republican Forces. 
Horns, Asst) UVGlAKOTMEt sa ce Wis tete Warton ie ei (ove ie-0ueo-010.00v ccs tee icle Beceem ie 8.A. Republican Forces. 
Matting 4Assts VELA MOInNeta Dg nel eistonsis 2 ihse is des vieip neh ee te he Re ie eee S.A. Republican Forces. 
Breytenbach; Asst,  WeidkGrneg, 26.) bids. us 5 ele co iew eee ne Beak eead S.A. Republican Forces. 
Meyer, (ASSturVeldkornet- tie Myerctertrs isaccets teat s+ cit vue eiasets asa blc ov etree S.A. Republican Forces. 
De Lange, Asst. Veldkornet A. D..... Le TOA EIA a eats Ek §.A. Republican Forces. 
Weasele{ Anata Velaro iy FA Soe te eiueein Ck al A 8c00,0,0,6 8 sis oice o's i S.A. Republican Forces. 
Vander cGlleéiver tAsst= VeldKOIMmeh deste iavisietea Wisp ns 65s eleyen le. ake Sera ' 8.4. Republican Forces. 
Boshofi; <Abats:Veldkornet. da Pei tetas te ae Par oh oe Pope ye oars apviin. go WM ctooes tee S.A. Republican Forces, . 
Botha, cAsstsiVeldkofnetal Ais) cere cise ere eseae sce) as ve aioe’ ER 8.A. Republican Forces. 
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Rank and Name. Unit. 
| P 
Be wiCes 2 ASSL a Vie COMM Ets Gre di cccslele sorcasysnteeeate Aenea Hitec oc a.a ve. ahead eos Die S.A. Republican Forces. 
Deeheer wAsstamVeldcolnetie Ham bard vera etn Auth Peis ee pie oa cise fe eis ate oss * 8.A. Republican Forces. 
eaeel ch MICs OMA Ia ES Ge we On Dik pS ps Se ease Sale ce Oo sles $.A. Republican Forces. 
MDEUV ter VCCOUEGNEI Hain wel Mtatee cto te ls. o crcte, ec etal atic «Niches cig aly Cuccecet sore els | S.A. Republican Forces. 
SSreriinti® GEUEl anlar aeL) cases fat nthe wide Gores od old wie gwis MONS Pv a'y og cece S.A. Republican Forces. 
EEE ci eea tials OTA LR) CUNARD. OAR Geer nete gear in Sean ar eae ar 8.A. Republican Forces. 
War TiOeTemy scMATHIe Gl 15.7 led ss wate cs eal es « ton ewiete Sub gee ou ap ee 8.A. Republican Forces. 
Oostnui zona MOM MANOR bere aod octets ce cieisue ohio ie crete dda cies om te's | S.A. Republican Forces. 
MICO Leia OMNI Ante te VWVietadeera's che Mas move seedless Ciecs Wictecdeee: eee area emrmane dee S.A. Republican Forces. 
He wacer,, Maloer tT oordstaldimicien Fl Sis c. eore.n cone aturyle sisvevelee e eine send s | §.A. Republican Forces. 
VCORE sar NED IOOTEeA tpn Vier teas rater ste sivas, SubRe ye ici’ ace, feeusucho's: «,  ertbeersiak's wie a 6 S.A. Republican Forces. 
Mire tominvell Ge Auiitsnh tis S,uls> > fetes: ae Daya sea ace Coles « §.A. Republican Forces. 
Gti oes DB LCCLIL Uh eCR CIMA Go Oe oD clots o kellwic et gd Chas weeds’ witew es ede s §.A. Republican Forces. 
warnivtier, tapmenr- en Adjudant O.- sss eocsis ore cc cr eee whi. e aes ee. §.A. Republican Forces. 
PiOhebEeanas: Kapilelneen aA Cj udants Meds s ciassteinsevsielg eucle s tiecomcgrougiare o's S.A. Republican Forces. 
PACODIL Koapiteme ein Ss Oi UG Alt dis Aye cic mr c.chctele. + fo sjctelans ocd curebas Seni eie $.A. Republican Forces. 
Maite, DISET CAI) Cie AN Ae co. le: cicleis s aivrale wt ete Roe oe 8.A. Republican Forces. 
PEGLOLMIS: Sh ADIGE IIMA VUse el tore as Ser ann hares a clare Gheke bite vials Gc it aus S.A. Republican Forces. 
let COMme cA DILCHIIG Rai Dec Leok sted eter Ween esc oie ceikon « sleron shana eta oy =e Gas S.A. Republican Forces, 
Retest PRC UUCLINO AT dls a ette et eye nate oe tes ict ate ae eaten nl chil See Sate PRN §.A. Republican Forces. 
PRE ONAC ADIGE IED “Bg 20 erat ale NS @ cba intato later ee en acme owe eat ae oe Sate te | $A. Republican Forces. 
aT Tie eA TLE) Ex ak dD pe cotnvel astceauoet svake pos eittaNens ace Pali salar ua eects tax datn halons os dleya S.A... Republican Forces. 
Vane bam Veldkormetren- Adjudant. G. GO; Ale 6 oes ae bees vows S.A. Republican Forces. 
Matic MaVOLOKOLNOD Me A der! Sms iain Bayete chee) speals o hisa ales Meisehes «Sana S.A. Republican Forces. 
em VIC I ROPDCG) FOE os We nisin = slat ei ahd LE RSM GH) on ce aels S.A. Republican Forces. 
PICU OR nOtn ite Cy ste san na amt nai, Gaekcss ba hee geass 8 | $.A. Republican Forces. 
MesENCT ae CLOAK OINOU las Be eas ere held a elses treme de sn. Cree h vee hes 8.A. Republican Forces. 
See OE NOTE NOL, (I aviig or Rae ceri, . Wl ise jes Pow hale. hei. Re Kegs S.A. Republican Forces. 
Sev athe VOI KOTNOE A ares wore sg sR MR os EL ays ak ER ey $.A. RepubHcan Forces. 
ES ORCL SSE WO Sct. oe ea ase sks acts oe ee he es Sm pte ea ates oes | §.A. Republican Forces. 
PPE er OLUHOL EEG Gir Vea nee cen oe Peete tts Pen Cue hee oe 2 OGRA. DE He § 8.A. Republican Forces. 
Kemp, Veidkornet M. G..... ir OSES patie rete. augers anes ts | S.A. Republican Forces. 
Pemmueremvelccornetn D.C. 46 Kis cs. « aecery atteg a eect ees ee ene gare sa ean | 8.4. Republican Forces. 
EU eV CLAROLUCUER dics) a aietl nit ass ce cae ee ok Unies Peres Ce ee | §.A. Republican Forces. 
Potgieter] Veldkornet 8S. A. U....... Ge estes et ied rc, By MEMEO ein es SEAR ; §.A. Republican Forces. 
Server ones VEL OTNCL Heed pee air (ce. aire avs iodine ire ewe «ace, money ante cases A | S.A. Republican Forces. 
RPM PLCCOTUOT, WV ck «cs selec a tare +, overs 4 so e.slagit Ges Sina nah iene | S.A. Republican Forces. 
ee A SOh PY MIAKOINOU Po WV. Ce oe wc es eben ae noe os ede San care es | §.A. Republican Forces. 
pte ent ay oltictsticl. SoD oor wee kc fish ook gk ee cous | §.A. Republican Forces. 
EIA BS GY CLO KOINOG.. occ dst viele aeeieo od inte a vw wie eles Mwwionaeeln diame Toba wee | S.A. Republican Forces. 
EMI BTINOES EA SSt paVCLOKOIMCiO barr OO Li. orc cslc a wires ediage ase slyece AYe does | S.A. Republican Forces. 
PTE PERERLSS WEACMOINCY, Khe Osis day ace « oul vey» ma slels ods oA MES ted ;.. | S.A. Republican Forces. 
Seems cadiienant.en Adjudant ©, Tics ss oo 0 eee ee cee ee woe | S.A. Republican Forces. 
poUubeELeLuibenant en) Adjudanted oH ova iw. fat. Soe reas ere oe 8.A. Republican Forces. 
ever. iaurenant en Adjudant: Nod. yo sce. oe ee ieee wee en wee S.A. Republican Forces. 
Viljoen, Luitenant en Adjudant D. J. J... ce. eee e weenie cee: S.A. Republican Forces. 
Pourieur, Paitenant en “Aditidant) J. Dy 250. oe ee cae INS ws S.A. Republican Forces. 
Peer rticcnany Nn AGIUdaNG Gy Bioiias sc cies cc wane eee ebwesnecews S.A. Republican Forces. 
ilo. Luivenant, en -AGiucantetle sun vss weet « os cee tasues. ochre S.A. Republican Forces. 
aie aarme la CeNalioy Ly Wins tee ue caters pais eudinnig, ee messages 4 6 wre s-wahere ae es 8.A. Republican Forces. 
ITP TRITE UTL GATS che oe a ed allan wt a lela ails odie erretapeee eon oa 4 | S.A. Republican Forces. 
ame eR MEST TI bu BE srs 2) costs ays Simi clc nro Ac 8a 6 4 8.8 80 « Weck wield wkd « 30 e | S.A. Republican Forces. 
Dower Vel nGeNaANG. Gre vO VAT Ninierieicte loa s+ (apace eo oa) alesis eloleia ‘etal sete ser ee S.A. Republican Forces. 
ER OTREICP ETE GOPIATUG A shied 5 << sc rove erg os o/s Riegeurancnaliec + Sitcaleronane'at s qe Olalevalathaxcsanes 3.A. Republican Forces. 
ne MONTE mmr MIILOTIATIG€ Simi retre tera: aera’ ore Pealan ate cree ae suas este OS Ma Sika o RN are. S.A. Republican Forces. 
Wane ipnene Postmecster-generagl.T. Nw ie 5 eke i ee ee ee ke cee S.A. Republican Forces. 
eaperserlooidneviografiat Ay Po Bi oda See eigen Se nce eee’. eed $.A. Republican Forces. 
MERITORIOUS SERVICE MEDAL. 
Rank and Name. Unit. 
Se = a =e — _ ——— —_ = a | — = —— eee Sa mip 
{ 

Reemrmtor pe egtl. Or Mrs Bere Wiles oo. oe vod vob mm ad's odo Boge bs | Permanent Force (S.A.M.R.). 
eee esot.-Maj.. Instructorig. Be i. ca ge ws cee eases Permanent Force (Staff). 
mownuie, padn, Set.-Maj HK, D.C.Moi ie. 5. ea ee ee wae | Permanent Force (S8.A.M.R,), 
ECORI SOC ss OS ti Masa Oemtdtead ae cc heise eS ch arelt ore ee tie Bide cua tele | Permanent Force (S.A.M.B.). 
Keeranc yam ert OF Mirae Ucag Wetter ssct ad) st oicacs aa otdatissescucenne, a inlslle\ronthar wet | Permanent Force (S.A.M.RB.). 
REO ES ee Lai LNIS LE UGH ie Cuinlenera fyi ced aicyetsacsdate oo. aces aya blercelan | Permanent Force (Staff). 
edvereHeadsOonsta Dleruamleere ied secc arts ad tte Nodivus Majin ig sa eee aaa | Permanent Force (S8.A.M.R.). 
Martin. Sou almriscruclOlecn =. 5... eens «Re at etnies Leech | Permanent Force (Staff). 
McKinley eo cdie notre Maree BD) saga iccns casio en Weucad sine ee P's ae | Permanent Force (S.A.M.R.). 
Retily.~ Regtl Sa tea ae eee cites tate icickove essing ucla s cao, os Fidis wee . Permanent Force (S.A.M.R.). 
EUV ATI Hs COG OO bre MD ee Mra ee ates atop oh a 1aiA spon ssn Rialne aan snssdelarinah =-ieadhusl ; Permaennt Force (S.A.M.R.). 
Scrutton, Sgt.-Maj. Instructor J....... OR ee Ree eee | Permanent Force (Staff). 
Scephoens,: HegthiSirmteerh se caleat i ces tie wines se en es | Permanent Force (8.A.M.R.). 
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FOREIGN DECORATIONS. 
CONFERRED BY H.M. THE KING OF THE BELGIANS. 


ORDRE DE LEOPOLD. 


Officier. 
Rank and Name. Unit. 
a Lt=ColsGaeue. Gab bee aoe ip ee SLANE RS ee 8.A. Forces. 
: Chevalier. 
Rank ora Name. ; Unit. 
Coplans, Capt. J. M., hae TER GS in ccc ct ohne are clare Union Res. of Off. (Dental Branch). 
Wialker Cant sew sal omit ltes wccat. tits Ghassisis © s/sceute cine ivers ative aetometens S.A. Infantry. 


ORDRE DE LA COURONNE. 


Officier. 


Rank and Name. | Unit. 





2 a ce dt (ie a = 


Mgr aT CS ed WU MS SE A oe ie ee Pr ee Oe See a ee eS | S.A. Forces. 
Chevalier. 


Rank and Name. Unit. 


OU ae BET 3 OP Be oR OP 0 Ee Se eee aE einer ar S.A. Forces. 


ee 
\ 
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CHAPTER XII. 


ELECTORATE. 


1. Qualifications of Parliamentary Voters.—Parliament, in terms of section 35 (i) of 
the South Africa Act, may by law prescribe the qualifications which entitle persons to vote 
at the elections of members of the House of Assembly: subject to the limitation that no 
such law shall disqualify, by reason of race or colour only, persons who are or may become 
registered voters under the law of the Cape of Good Hope unless passed by a two-thirds 
majority of both Houses of Parliament sitting together. No Act has yet been passed by the 
Union Parliament dealing with the qualifications of voters. Act No. 12 of 1918 provides 
for the registration of voters for the House of Assembly and all Provincial Councils, and for 
contingent matters. 

The law of the Cape Province draws no distinction as to race and colour in respect 
of the voters qualified for registration. In the other Provinces the vote is given to 
Europeans only, except that in Natal there is a small number of Native and Indian voters 
who were enrolled prior to the passing of legislation limiting the franchise in that Province 
to Europeans. 


2. Elections.—Prior to the date appointed for the establishment of the Union a Delimi- 
tation Commission was appointed to arrange for the necessary partition of each of the four 
Provinces into electoral divisions, each division to return one member. Section 40 of the 
South Africa Act prescribes the method of delimitation to be followed. Section 41 provides 
that after each quinquennial census (which is required to be taken under the Act) a similar 
Commission must be appointed to effect necessary redivisions and adjustments, and to 
provide for the allocation to any Province as the result of the increase of the European 
male adult population of any additional member or members of Parliament to which it 
may have become entitled. Any such alteration of numbers becomes effective at the next 
following general election. A second Delimitation Commission was appointed in 1912, after 
the Census of 1911. 

The third Delimitation Commission was appointed in July, 1919, under the chairmanship 
of Sir J. H. Lange, Kt. The allocation of members to each Province, as determined by this 
Commission, is given in Chapter’ll of this Year Book. 

The fourth Delimitation Commission was appointed in December, 1922, under the 
chairmanship of the late Sir J. H. Lange, Kt., who was succeeded by Sir A. W. Mason, Kt. 
The data submitted for the consideration of the Commission were derived from the Census 
of the population taken on the 3rd May, 1921. The following table gives the result of this 
Census in so far as the requirements of section 34 (vi) of the South Africa Act are concerned, 


NUMBER OF EUROPEAN MALE ADULTS—CENSUS OF 1921. 





Cape of Orange 
Heading. Good Natal. | Transvaal. Free Union. 
Hope. State. 
Number enumerated within the . 
DHMO as. Peete. os. Fetes + es 170,292 41,919 149,503 49,279 410,993. 
Number of Members of Im- 
perial Forces enumerated... 814 26 14 2 856 





ToTaL NUMBER OF EUROPEAN 

Mate ApuLtTs* (CENSUS OF 

Eos Vee Bl eel 2, etale sees 169,478 41,893 149,489 49,277 410,137 
ToTaL NUMBER OF EUROPEAN 

Mate ApvuLts* (CENSUS OF 








UIE 9 Pin aor ce eae Grange Porn 167,546 34,784 106,493 41,014 349,837 
INCREASE....... 1,932 7,109 42,996 8.263 60,300 


* As defined in South Africa Act (§ 34), 
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3. Registered Voters in Electoral Divisions.—The following tables show in the last 
five years of registration in each Province the number of voters registered in each 
Parliamentary electoral division :— 


NUMBER OF VOTERS REGISTERED IN EACH ELECTORAL DIVISION. 


(i) CAPE oF Goop Hopxr. 





Year of Registration, 


Fieetoral Division. 1922 (80th June). 


















































1920. |. 1921 
1917. 1919. Saab | (Sist ~ 
June). | Dec.). uro- | 
| peans, | Others. Total. 
| | 
| | | 
| | 
AIDAUY 2-53-96 bays 2 Sate we 3,724 3,837 3,407 
*A berttiy. cs sewdoraeus ,032 | 2, 
RAliwal suhniy bak Aoi 2712 | 2.741 \ 4,307 | 4,195 3,404 
Barkly td. coche cols pkeite oe 3,831 | 3,220 | 3,831 3,934 3,382 
Beaconsfield........--+++> 3,069 3,233 | 4,005 3,700 3,210 
Beaufort West........+-- 3,661 | 3,761 | 3,773 3,928 3,179 
Bechuanaland.........+-- 4,107 | 4,397 3,701 2,779 S211 
HS OLUGE oarag ties Basle cle mare ne 3,147 | 3,059 3,801 4,040 3,453 | 
Caledon. 2y.s2eee 2h ei 8,453 3,812 3,693 3,814 3,168 
Malviniage. seciurds - » ht 3,337 3,528 3,573 3,324 | 3,003 | 
Cape Town— 
EATDOUD Set cos tea sien ets 4,593 | 5,403 | 4,463 3,957 d6 hip 
Pentral. ils ts Se. hee es 4,035 | 4,097 4,407 3,622 2,749 
Gardens save ssc biece os 4,082 | 3,993 4,315 4,504 3,419 
CRRA Se Aiea ee eS ree 3,796 | 3,989 4,297 3,093 2,502 
SUGTONGE Toe tinge sats bis ee ee 3,269 | 3,457 | 3,701 3,762 3,294 
DoWwabers. 6. Pts 3,152 | 8,206! 4,197 3,886 3,470 
CireiOcks, $i. sacs eet ots 8,216 | 3,355 4,016 3,577 3,310 
Mast. WONGON: » es slei2 »,0, 50 4,383 | 4,816 | 4,200 4,925 | 4,254 
MOrbe BOaAulOry.< cc. ss 5% ss 2,950 2,842 | 3 499 3,471 2,562 
ASOZOr ta ieices Cee eee oiaee 3.612 3,205 | 3,832 4,340 3,472 
Graaff-Reinet............. 2,907 3,187 | 3,617 3,283 3,056 
Griqualand. :.~«ase2 a an <8 3,233 3,372 3,517 3,970 2,801 
Hopes TOWils: ces kacis cans 3,581 3,819 | 3,694 3,423 3,240 
Humansdorp.........++-- 3,243 3,172 | 3,556 3,447 3,180 
Kimberleys. asocae > bbe oe 3,063 3,167 | 3,937 4,028 2,566 
King William’s Town..... 3,320 3,419 3,815 4,096 2,679 
RS CISTON acl osis eos ain abare 3,254 2,863 3,630 3,405 3,277 
MABSDOG Re yeas esse cece cites 4,308 | 5,011 | 4,214 4,646 3,170 
Malmesbury oc. 22.4 2: cet. | 3,374 3,737 | 3,797 3,765 3,002 
NamaqualangGs.« <>.) < «asec 3,072 2,972 | 3,471 | 3,385 2,927 
INQ WIANGS sas clone os cleveuta's 4,320 5,050 | 4,272 3,291 2,093 
COT OTSHOOIN va out eine sun aon os 3,593 2,974 4,159 3,607 3,047 
Paarl. cc os hee eters Bet. 8 3,485 8,395 4,129 4,163 3,146 
PIQUOLDEID =. ese Sales 3,481 3,842 | 3,730 3,866 3,582 
Port Elizabeth— 
Central: ici aahicaaee sis 4,544 4,629 4,173 4,081 2,418 
Nouth-Westc.. «. 0.08 «+. ¢ 4,024 4,206 4,105 4,303 2,590 
PriGSK Ae, bias cares ais. oia 8 3,706 3,950 3,781 4,188 8,591 
Queenstown..........-. ay 2,921 2,916 4,068 4,289 3,401 
RIVOTHAAIO ts cieesarstaiegh oud 3,760 3,586 | 3,965 3,877 3,297 
BONG EDOSCI ies an a eles s a0. 3,926 4,494 4,137 3,791 2,765 
eS Alia LVOE, cbs's elsccctet.» ccc.d -— — 4,152 3,345 2,587 
SOMGPSE Lies lstee epfeis's shee iat 3,172 3,108 3,818 3,517 3,303 
South Peninsula.......... 4,013 4,485 4,040 3,911 2,484 
PtellenbOSeh sy igs-nelcie <i5,<lsz8 3,207 3,171 4,197 4,386 8,153 
Swellendam:t...55.+.<60< 3,492 3,734 3,548 8,663 3,157 
Tembuland. scace esse caer 3,332 3,387 8,575 4,002 1,928 
Three. RAVCLS <i ehotonera 4,277 4,692 3,932 4,871 2,800 
Mitenhagess sh. ceic-ee asia 3,170 3,290 4,511 4,450 3,460 
Victoria. Westen os accesses 3,283 3,230 | 3,682 8,495 3,239 
WiOdeNnOUBC secs bree sans ae 3,033 2,913 3,977 3,766 3,550 
WOOdKEOCK! .fs5 a.ieeeien se 4,693 5,283 4,344 3,339 1,395 
WOrcester? cho... cicneee 3,621 3,322 8,996 4,393 3,848 
MOMRAL Stee. ehe oe 181,020 | 186,405 | 200,874 | 197,680 | 155,953 








j 





* Created electoral division by third Delimitation Commission. 


: 
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NUMBER OF VOTERS REGISTERED IN EACH ELECTORAL DIVISION—eontd. 


Gi) NATAL. 





Year of Registration. 





Klectoral Division. 1922 (30th June}, 






























































1920 1921 | 
1917. 1919. jenn bees ree ES RE Br See PIE STS 
une). ee): Huro- 
| | peans. | Others. Total. 
| | | | 
Dundes’ +:ac0c: tees et oreern 12 | 1,755 | 1,988 1,929 | 1,922 — “| 999 
Durban— | | | | 
IBETEQ Sas. dae oe cee 2,599 2,704 2,605 1,914 | 1,913 | 2 1,915 
Osntral s.7 4... ce.enee nes oe | 2,233 | 2,179 2,639 1,936 | 1,887 | 42 1,929 
Grevvillo.ce. eee ee 2,424 | 2,916 | 2,532 1,786 | 1,761 | 19 1,780 
POU Gein ss oes wale sae 2,33 2,136 3,252 2,404 | 2,409 1 2,410 
MDG .<..4 dee sea peantebes 2,313 2,043 2,546 2,366 2,331 | pail | 2,352 
*THOvOR AE: J. per ec = 1,869 | 1,886) 1,845 Tted ds 2 
OUI PBR VET, « bsctc, ceosecsters | 2,048 1,989 2,020 2,168 + 2,183 — 2,183 
PINAL OOASL At ss cnet: — — 2,267 2,241 | 2,104 128° °°} 2,232 
DO WOASIIC. So he Ns meee Ss 1,790 1,390 1,834 | 1,973 | 1,982 | 5 | 1,987 
Pietermaritzburg— / 
INGUIN cacy s sve! preety vei | 2,500 2,471 2,229 2,168 | 2,054 | 112 2,166 
SOUGH Ries sahil cre see 2,402 | 2,348 2,181 2,048 | 1,949 | 90 P2039) 
| | | 
SMbATINIONG Shilo: osstecaes's s — — 2,705 Zlib | 2,143 | aye 2,148 
SOR Gay CWA | ee ep 1,778 | 1,452 | a — — | —_ | oe 
WES Ot ee Poss sects ee | 1,815 1,630 1,877 | 1,610 | 1,589 | 12 : 1,601 
A UPROAR UII. i < « 2)<gseg ice =< 1,780 1,562 | — — | Sey — — 
TVIGHOrIaA, COUNTY ...\.c5 fs. 1,839 1,442 — a —_— — = 
SIEM Neha acs: @ aeeaens (os 0,> » 1,659 | 1,435 | 1,917 yaa Als 2,132 oe } De ba 
cid a GRO ase een al i 3,580-1 /-1.624-) 11,903 1,827 | 1,816 2 1,818 
PAREN CRA Aeione werh ened Steen 2,050 | 1,996 | 1,975 2,124 2,134 6 2,140 
PE QITA Va ch) 1s ile c's 35,255 32,972 38,284 34,602 34,154 446 34,600 
SE ORs YESS EMEA. A | es ee eco 
(iti) TRANSVAAL. 
Year of Registration. 
Electoral Division. 1920 | 1921 1922 
1917. 1919. (30th (31st (30th 
} | June). | Der.) June) 
| | | ‘ 
if ee 2,649 | 2,540 3,133 | 2,809 | e911 
STOO ae (ICES RS On Ee 3,995 | 4,175 3,301 3,358 3,346 
Shy OE Sea es eee ae 3,093 3,513 SSG |) 48,751 2,761 
Bezuidenhout............... 3,421 3,991 3,188 | 37141 3,133 
MSGR UIT tis widare.s <a on0ye,0.4 #/sie-e'0 2,045 1,962 3,326 | 2,732 2,728 
Neem Mied a. cs rae 4s s -- — 2,790) =" 8,719 | Se gad 
Commissioner Street......... 1,653 1,636 3,123 | 2,828 \ 2,816 
WONVGRTAUR TS 0 yc shnes oot ss aks = 3,262 3,165 | 3,160 
Dene eitae ted os Recep e's a 2,417 2,090 3,286 2,826 2,820 
Mra toca ee os Les 3,055 3,084 3,058 | 2971 * | o'oga 
WOTUSDUL Me tater spsieieie’s ove avers 2,227 2,561 3,446 2,257 2,279 
+GeorgetOwn.-.......0s0000 0. 2.796 2,609 | ae a 5 
CRETINIS UO y= oo tusnsatanls oa 2c! 2,335 2,085 3,695 3,276 3,268 
EIGICE ICES iets b)ocs) ws agriye se sietdin 2,992 3,073 3,252 3,145 3,151 
TOS DUA ces ac crestor tey sieieis os 2,652 2,648 3,298 2,996 3,007 
MAM ENTN TIC OM ee ter Scots er sy aceveat foreder nate —— | —_ 3,191 2,715 2,685 
*Johannesburg North......... — — 3,102 3,025 3,022 
PUIBEKEAGED «cb core stk ttre Cates 2,937 2,989 3,405 2,976 3,007 
Krugersdorp...-.--...+...... 2,672 2,245 | 3,485 2.812 2.807 
NGUIGAW UGS cis os sana syeis seen os 2,528 yaa We ig 3,158 2,739 Zoo 
PHCRCEMDUTES wii ws + pares’ «obese 3,601 3,641 | 3,210: 2,688 2,686 
OSLER Oats ee to a:0, oleceterede ove apeiers 3,366 3,277 3,063 2,641 2,702 
Lbyio (ey 1 0 Patan Pee eae ere RAI IEy ee 3,317 3,394 2,863 2,394 | 2,410 
PMSTAISDUTE sais ceo eon nh 2,702 2,780 —_ — — 
MATICO Ss to wad tins shes «ise tle 3,147 3,298 35,182 3,138 3,156 
NMEA GOLDUNES shee siaie ehere coe seakeises 3,661 3,909 3,141 2,412 2,734 
FOUNIEON Sook es onh wets: 2,237 1,870 a = = 
ParktOwl asc aadce ch tence ese 3,492 3,914 3,103 3,159 8,181 
IPOteGheIstrOOM. esi a ss neat 2,916 C201 3,518 2,728 meee: 
105 


SPIOCOISOULE «hei att clare aneraeh shapers se — — 2,910 3.009 


* New electoral division created by third Delimitation Commission. 
+ Electoral division abolished by third Delimitation Commission. 
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NUMBER OF VOTERS REGISTERED IN EACH ELECTORAL DI VISION—contd. 
(iii) TRANSVAAL—continued. 











Year of Registration. 
































Electoral Division. 1920 1921 | 1922 
1917, | 1919. 0th | (Bist (30th 
| June). | Dec.). | June) 
{ | | 
Pretoria— 
Centralia... g.2< = 5b vies ae ais 2,642 2,930 3,631 2,964 2,957 
Bast: ait 22) ah vertu oe ares 3,276 3,491 3,133 3,088 3,065 
North kod. Se eens weliaees0 2,899 3,401 | $3,254 2,368 2,362 
SOUbL scs-. : eaeeers te Vea 3,385 4,282 3,266 2,953 2,964 
Fe ke a og a ee 2.934 3,286 4,052 2,503 2,492 
THaDOTONVCI) sb. eel e emi eae ee 2,026 2,007 — a 7 
sRaGiivout fe. Mee oe a 3,560 2,463 2,448 
RUUSten ULES. antes | Pememr ae. 3,363 3,909 3,263 3,205 3,224 
TP PAGUNET Gane lat vce snes 4 Siege coo % 2,178 2,180 —_— — a 
SPMMes eee iteanl sie aeeren ee 3,884 4,361 3,362 3,041 3,042 
StANGertON sete ls ae ee 2,806 Bae 3,215 2,498 2,486 
PGE Villerce eerie ee 2,582 2,564 3,174 2,592 2,591 
eTuITILONCELN cae ace ee inate 3,821 4,207 3.356 3,022 3,009 
eVGLLUGTSUOLD tmis oe sl sikicin eiere —— _— 3,049 2,870 2,878 
WOnNS DLANGISsG cntevstves sass creates 2,283 2,800 3,288 2,296 2,291 
Wireded OF Galfer mice cok bi deeess 3,504 | 3,562 3,096 2,683 2,660 
VL KOLSEEOOIIN css crseneters Ge penets 2,849 ? 812 3,396 3,139 3,124 
Waterberh’.. Go. £25 dae gra: 3,043 | 3,807 2,788 | 3,103 3,120 
PE VRTUD ATI Sites cate tan cite cee ert — — 3,193 2,665 2,663 
IWittWaALeLSUCI 2. 10.0 ak ve 3.270 3,324 2,720 QotD 2,398 
Wolmaransstad,..+>. en eam 2 4,164 4,824 2,897 3,828 3,819 
eV ONUOr DOOM ses carers air hue a> © _- --- 35220 2,933 2,927 
PVGOVINGs cteccegis tee iegate he oe «8 3,077 3,460 | 3,158 2,903 2,911 
MOULDANSDETE ons cd 4 ss aes au 3,016 3,993 2,980 2,655 2,753 
OWA Tae ee 132,911 140,588 158,725 140,947 141,248 
a t tne Sore | a — = = a = | aes. 
(iv) ORANGE FREE STATE. 
| 
| Year of Registration. 
RE ray | 
Klectoral Division. 1920 1921 1922 
1917, | 1919. (30th (31st (380th 
| June). Dec.). June). 
a! { | 
dissenting Psi Sameer ae ee Stee ae | 3,139 3,021 3,304 
PUNGEIA iss fos Kime ete os erahe 367 3,553 — — _ 
+Bloemfontein District........ 2,567 2,705 — —_ — 
*Bloemfontein North.......... — — 3,276 3,182 3,172 
*Bloemfontein South.......... — — 3,295 3,094 3,083 
Boshof = YS RENO CRORE NCPC aire Ee 2,243 2,392 2,877 2,720 2,709 
PMCMDUI Rese A bene se 1b. s 2,368 2,382 2,815 2,555 ,054 
Fanresnuth, 0: 4% ose .6e sso 1,998 2,059 3,005 2,758 2,748 
Ficwepntr 2 ee 2,863 2,846 3,082 3,000 2,988 
MFSniclOLies ate corte care. 3,362 3,509 o; 113 3,024 3,017 
Harrismith.:.. 02% roms gs: ose 2,819 2,749 3,100 2,987 2,974 
Helbrons: sischas seek ones 2,596 2,861 3,186 3,235 3,233 
HOOpstagdysivk s caaee ocean ote 2,654 2,614 2,872 2,663 2,665 
iM POGHSNE 22 ok ieee Boss 2,972 2,938 3,050 2,975 2,982 
Padyvorand: oii. crea sees 2,379 2,424 3,057 2,748 2,738 
Rouxville ig STR eo 2,895 2,683 3,028 OL 2,745 
PMICHHeld Ay ee geet eee 2,440 2.047 2,694 2,326 2,319 
Wrederorts. chs. eae ee eee 2,479 3,264 3,041 2,922 2,911 
WAN BOr es yon ait eee ee 2,894 3,044 3,018 2,906 2,901 
WOTAL Wen aeos aoe 46,287 47,481 51,648 49,167 49,043 
= — es EE —— = — oO ee) 

















* New electoral division created by third Delimitation Commission. 
+ Electoral division abolished by third Delimitation Commission. 
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4, Parliamentary Representatives and Number of Registered Voters.—The statement 
below shows, in respect of each Province, the number of Parliamentary representatives 
and registered voters at each registration, and the average number of registered voters 
to each representative :— 


PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATIVES AND VOTERS, AND AVERAGE NUMBER 
OF VOTERS TO EACH REPRESENTATIVE AT EACH REGISTRATION. 





NUMBER OF REGISTERED VOTERS. 




















Average 
PROVINCE Number of Number of 
AND Repre- i) ins SMA Me Ske See GG Ti an Gea Pe Voters to 
YEAR. sentatives. Aineden see epre- 
er than sentative. 
Total. European. European. 
= a ae, — i = — as i a _ 
Cape of Good Hope— 
ODOR ee era sr7e'e70's 51 142,367 121,346 21,021 2,791 
LORD ac clelss os 51 148,551 125,459 23,092 2,913 
VOUS ae sice tree ee 51 155,697 131,350 24,347 3,053 
OLS ees ck ooo 51 169,851 142,479 27,372 3,330 
TDL ea aitteiete e 51 181,020 150,594 30,426 3,549 
HOM re st alace:ocet.os 51 186,405 153,266 33,139 3,655 
80th June, 1920.. 51 200,874 163,242 37,632 3,939 
81st Dec., 1921.. 51 197,680 156,541 41,139 3,876 
30th June, 1922. 51 197,039 155,953 41,086 3,864 
Natal— 
vs os ee 17 29,400 * bg | 1,729 
1912.. JAG OC 17 29,445 29,259 186 | Tenods 
1913... Bales 17 31,124 30,798 326 1,831 
1914. Eve st. 17 32,632 32,318 314 | 1,920 
T9toees Sonor 17 33,507 33,239 268 1,971 
DOUG cc eee 17 34,239 33,991 248 2,014 
at G 17 35,255 — — 2,074 
VOLO. Pat 17 32,972 32,624 348 1,939 
80th June, 1920.. 17 38,284 37,9382 352 2,252 
8ist Dec., 1921.. 17 34,602 34,158 444 2,035 
30th June, 1922. 17 34,600 34,154 446 2,035 
} 
‘Transvaal— 
1908-09........ 36 97,742 97,742 Ss 2,715 
IS1l0-10 ese 36 115,056 | 115,056 —- 3,196 
VO12=13 Se. is. A 45 118,559 118,559 — 2,635 
DOPING heer tees 45 121,168 121,168 -— 2,693 
WORG HV iets es 45 132,911 132,911 — 2,953 
DOUG seh ct ae os 45 140,583 140,583 — 3,124 
30th June, 1920. 49 158,725 158,725 — 3,239 
31st Dec., 1921.. 49 140,947 140,947 — 2,876 
30th June, 1922. 49 141,248 141,248 — 2.883 
Orange Free State— 
TOO9R1O, was sees | iby 38,261 38,261 — 2.250 
780 |b ie 17 SOS lie 39,817 -- 2,342 
MOUS 14S we see 17 40,781 40,781 —— 2,399 
015-10.%5....- 17 46,253 48,253 — 2,721 
EO — lies eee eres 17 46,237 46,287 -—— 2728 
LOUD oes 6 6: siereve-e : 17 47,481 47,481 so 2,793 
30th June, 1920. 17 51,648 51,648 — 3,038 
81st Dec., 1921.. 17 49,167 49,167 —_ 2,892 
30th June, 1922. 17 49,043 49,043 — 2,885 











* Information not available. 


5. General Election, 1921.—Tables giving particulars in respect of each electora 
division at the General Election for the House of Assembly in 192] were published in the 
fourth and fifth issues of this Year Book, 


a 
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The following table shows the number of votes cast at the election, in comparison 
with the number of voters on the register and the European male adult population in 
1921 :— 4 


NUMBER OF VOTES CAST AT GENERAL ELECTION, 1921, COMPARED WITH 
NUMBER OF VOTERS ON REGISTER AND EUROPEAN MALE ADULT 
POPULATION (CENSUS, 1921), ACCORDING TO PROVINCES. 














Particulars. Cape. Natal. . | Transvaal. ues aes | Union. 
| 
S : eit Ae ae erent ee 
Number of Kuropean Male Adults (Census, , ° | 
AGS) ac was on oe EGS 5 os ores oe | 169,478 | 41,893 149,489 49,277 | 410,137 
Number of Voters on Register, 30th June, | 
POZO Ms soc CEN 6 kk Bw Ps oes se | 163,242* 37,932¢ | 158,725 | 51,648 | 411,547 
Number of Votes Cast, General Election, | 
TODV EI bso oc. Garces ene s Eee 112,899 23,877 104,657 | 33,760 | 275,193 
* Excludes: 37,632 non-iWuropeans. + Excludes 352 non-Kuropeans. 


{ Less a proportion equal to that of non-Huropean to Huropean voters on the roll, but including 
cettain adjustments in the case of uncontested elections. 


6. By-Elections.—The following table gives particulars of Parliamentary by-elections 
which have taken place since the General Election of 192! :— 


BY-ELECTIONS FOR HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY. 




















| 











SUCCESSFUL 
Number | Number Percentage CANDIDATES. 
: of Number of | ae 
BLECTORAL DIVISION. on _ |Candidates.| poole: be | 
i xe 3 ast. | Votes | Percentage 
gn neh Beginter. Cast of Votes 
for. Recorded. 
| he 
CAPE OF GooD Horpe— | | 
A Ubeaiy his eas Oregons 3,812 2 2442 | 64 | 1,827 ba 
Cape Town (Gardens)...... 4,463 2 3,154 | 71 | 1,604 | 51 
TAGS UGE. Ginko nies ta ee eee 4,581 2 3,038 | 68 2,184 | 70 
CRIA LSHOOTD otek e's. p a es Whee 3,573 2 | 3,064 | 86 1,781 58 
Port Elizabeth (Central). ... 4,173 *] ! wid / aoe cake we. 
Chipenstowns 4.2% 9 ./:ee 4,203 2 / 3,438 | 82 1,977 57 
THtAMNAGD. ft )5 5 evita 4,422 2 ) 3,662 | 83 1,828 51 
NATAL— | 
Stamford Hill............. 2,132 2 |) Lesa 4 77 | 827 51 
} 
| | | 
ORANGE FREE STATE— | | 
| 
Vredefort........ FS wna | 3,041 *1 | -_ bs. 72 es 


*Uncontested Electicn. 





7. Electoral System for Provincial Councils.—In the Cape and Transvaal Provinces 
the electoral divisions for members of the House of Assembly and members of the Provincial 
Council are coincident. In Natal and the Orange Free State, owing to the fact that only 
seventeen members are returned in each case for the House of Assembly, whereas each of 
the Provinces returns twenty-five members to the Provincial Council, the electoral divisions 
do not coincide, having been determined for each purpose by the Delimitation Commission. 
In other respects the law relating to elections for the House of Assembly applies to 
elections for Provincial Councils. 
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8. Provincial Council Representatives and Number of Registered Voters.— The statement 
below shows, in respect of each Province, the number of Provincial Council representatives 
and registered voters at each registration and the average number of registered voters per 
representative :— 


PROVINCIAL COUNCIL REPRESENTATIVES AND VOTERS, AND AVERAGE NUMBER 
OF VOTERS TO EACH REPRESENTATIVE AT EACH REGISTRATION. 

















| 
t 
NUMRER OF REGISTERED VOTERS. 
| 

















\ 


Average 
PROVINCE Number of Number of 
AND Repre- SS Se a EG Pa To Voters to 
YEAR. sentatives. | each Repre- 
| Total. | European eee i sentative. 
| 
/ Spek See hae SC RTB IE | 
Cape of Good Hope— | | 
$909.2 sie. tarere 51 142,367 ' 121,346 | 21,021 i 2,791 
Ones. ttre cae 51 148,551 125,459 23,092 2,913 
OLS Mote ds sone | 51 155,697 131,350 24,347 | 3,053 
EO BG eahads chatas hate 51 169,851 142,479 27,372 | 3,330 
OL dis rereiscet. «tetiye 51 181,020 | 150,594 30,426 3,549 
UG Olsen. ars tc thas 51 200,874 163,242 37,632 | 3,939 
TOT 5 Pee 51 197,680 | 156,541 41,139 | 3,876 
OZR = eee 51 197,039 | 155,953 | 41,086 | 8,864 
Natal— 
1a besarte 25 29,733 | * * 1,189 
AON Sisct ere shot 25 31,084 | 30,919 165 | 1,248 
OVS s Lasers aie 25 81,254 30,961 293 | 1,250 
152 OP ih NE ae 25 32,887 | 32,601 286 | 1,315 
EOD Asc cntew es < 25 33,641 33,390 251 i 1,346 
TOTO Se ei eins 25 34,3365 | 34,085 250 j 1,373 
POAT Aokios, sevviarels 25 — — — _ 
OD eh. aeheit do ae 25 38,284 37,932 352 1,531 
EO Diters os. she tyes eel 25 34,602 | 34,158 444 1,384 
iI VS Bits BR 25 34,600 34,154 446 } 3,864 
Transvaal— | | 
1908-09........ 36 Oy 1425 * 97,742 — 2,715 
1910-11........ 36 , 115,056 115,056 _— ! 8,196 
ODI LS er cose | 45 118,559 118,559 -—- | 2,635 
RMR LO 6 pla ono. 5,51 45 121,168 121,168 —_— 2,693 
OUI dsorets ore sich 45 132,911 132,911 —_— | 2,953 
USZ0 Sa. eed cee. 49 158,725 158,725 — | 3,289 
OR ere tc Balowere | 49 140,947 140,947 — 2,876 
1S Aldi SEER ae ee | 49 141,248 141,248 — | 2,888 
Orange Free State— | 
1909-10........| 25 88.261 38,261 a 1,530 
1162) Fi ES ae ee a | 25 39,817 | 39,817 — | 1,592 
Pols—-14. vin iss. 25 40-781 "| 40,781 — 1,631 
DOIN Oreo wre s 25 46,253 46,253 —_ 1,850 
PO 20s Sted casi. | 25 51,648 | 51,648 — 2,066 
it i are 25 49,167 | 49,167 | — 1,966 
1 2 Dabs SEP A iepeay 25 | 49,043 | 49,043 | = 1,962 








* Information not available. 


9. Provincial Council Elections.—Tables giving particulars in respect of each electoral 
division at the Provincial Council elections in the year 1920 were included in the fifth issue 
of this Year Book, but have not been repeated owing to exigencies of space. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
LAND SURVEY, TENURE, AND OCCUPATION. 


§ 1. Land Survey. 


1. General.—In South Africa, as in most civilized countries, the principle has always 
been recognized that the State is directly interested in the stability of title to immovable 
property. Without security of tenure the capital necessary for the development of a 
country, more especially an agricultural and pastoral country such as the Union is, would’ 
be difficult to obtain except at a rate of interest so high as to defeat the desired end. That 
money is always available for first mortgages on any properties registered in one of the 
Deeds Registry Offices in the Union at the normal rate of interest prevailing at the time of 
investment is a clear indication that the general investing public has no doubt of the security 
of this type of investment. In the attainment of this very necessary sense of security, the 
high state of perfection to which the science of land surveying has been brought in this country 
has played no small part. A 

The system of land registration in the Union is based on the principle that every deed: 
granting or conveying landed property either has a diagram of the property being conveyed: 
attached to such deed, or refers back to a previous deed with diagram attached. The area 
of the land, its dimensions, locality, description of its boundaries, etc., are all clearly set. 
forth in the diagram which is referred to in, and may be taken to be a component part of,. 
the deed of conveyance. The necessity for accuracy in the survey upon which the diagram 
is based is therefore obvious, and, to ensure this, no diagram is accepted for registration 
with a deed of grant or transfer unless signed by a surveyor duly admitted to practise as such 
in that Province of the Union in which the land being dealt with is situate, and approved by 
the Surveyor-General of that Province. 

The qualifications necessary and the laws or practice under which surveyors have from 
time to time been admitted in the several Provinces now constituting the Union have been 
governed naturally by the necessities of the moment, the material available, and the value- 
of landed property. The standard from the beginning was set as high as circumstances would 
permit, and by a gradual process of evolution this has been steadily raised until to-day 
considerable scientific attainments are necessary before a land surveyor’s certificate can 
be obtained in the Union. 

Before a diagram signed by a surveyor duly admitted to practise as such is approved 
by the Surveyor-General, the numerical data thereon are first checked by him to see that 
they are consistent within themselves, and are then compared with those on the diagrams. 
of adjoining holdings to ensure that the property being granted or transferred does not 
overlap or encroach in any way on land already alienated. It will thus be seen that every 
precaution possible, short of checking the actual field work of the surveyor, is taken by 
Government to ensure that a diagram attached to any deed accurately represents the land 
therein referred to. Any investor advancing money on, or purchasing, property in the Union 
which has been surveyed within comparatively recent years may be reasonably certain 
that the extent and description of the land quoted in the diagram and deed are correct. 
Naturally, the older the date of survey, the less the certitude of the accuracy of the work. 
In the “ good old days,” when there was little or no supervision over the work of admitted 
land surveyors, there were some who apparently took advantage of the fact that there was. 
no likelihood of their surveys being checked for many years to come, and did some extremely 
bad work, resulting in a certain number of diagrams being registered which did not by any 
means correctly represent the land purporting to be granted or transferred. Later, as. 
the methods of land surveying improved, and the opportunities for checking these old 
surveys became more frequent, it was realized that some means had to be evolved, in cases. 
where faulty diagrams had been registered, to bring the titles of the properties into harmony 
with the boundaries of the land as beaconed or occupied. Laws were therefore promulgated, 
first in the Cape Colony, and later in the Transvaal and the Orange River Colony, under 
which an owner, finding that the original survey of his property had been incorrectly made, 
could have a resurvey of and obtain an Amended Title in accordance with, the existing boun- 
daries of his land. The laws for the obtaining of an amended title to any property within. 
the Union have now been consolidated and are contained in section twenty-one of Act No. 13- 
of 1918, and the regulations framed under the Act. Thus the erroneous diagram and title has. 
been for a number of years, and is still being, steadily eliminated and replaced by one more in: 
accord with the present day requirements. ‘The result is that it may be sately asserted 
that, except in the sparsely populated districts, where land is of comparatively small value, 
very few titles now exist which do not correctly describe the land as defined by existing 
boundarics. =" 


ened 
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The areas of the different Provinces constituting the Union of South Africa are recorded 
as follows :— 


Gapertolt Goods Hopeni). O82 bie 8s 276,966 square miles. 
UN RRLNT HORST ee PRT. SereleR Lthters 35,284. Fe 
PLAUEVAALS., -PTROUC IS 8G: SET LET IT 110,450194 run 
Orange Wreesstatess 2.805 oes. see 50,389 ae 
APRIONA copie acto AS 473,089 y 


2. Legislation.—There is as yet no general law governing the admission of land 
‘surveyors to practise as such in the Union. In the Transvaal the law at present in force 
4s Ordinance No. 55 of 1903, as amended by Ordinance No. 8 of 1904. In the Orange Free 
State, Ordinance No. 16 of 1903 applies. Neither in the Cape Province nor in Natal is 
there any specific law on the subject. The necessary qualifications are laid down in 
“Government proclamations in accordance with long established usage or practice. Although 
the laws or proclamatious differ slightly in detail, the essentials are the same. 

A candidate for admission to practise as a land surveyor in any one of the Provinces 
of the Union to-day must have— 

(a) attained the age of twenty-one years ; 

(b) passed the matriculation examination of the University, or an examination of an 
equivalent standard ; 

(c) passed the First and Second Survey examinations of the University of the 
Cape of Good Hope ; 

(d) served for at least two years in the field with a duly admitted surveyor ; and 

(e) performed to the satisfaction of the Surveyors-General a trial survey in which 
his practical knowledge of the methods of surveying, use and adjustment of 
instruments, framing of plans and diagrams, and of the land laws of the country, 
will be tested. 

A surveyor admitted to practise as such in any one of the Provinces of the Union 
may, on application to the Secretary for Lands, in terms of the Land Surveyors’ Recognition 
Act, No. 25 of 1917, obtain a certificate entitling him to practise in any one of the other 
Provinces. 

The adoption of a general survey law for the whole Union is anticipated, consolidating 
the various laws, regulations, tarifis, fees of office, etc., presently in force in the four 
Provinces. 


3. Triangulation.—Owing partly to the fact that there is little forest in the Union, 
and partly to the country being generally of a billy or mountainous nature, land surveying 
in the Union is carried out almost entirely by means of triangulation, the chain or measuring 
tape being used only for the determination of the lengths of base lines or of comparatively 
short distances for the fixation of points not easily accessible by triangulation. 

In addition to the ordinary property surveys which, though sufficient for the purpose 
-of title or transfer, are of little practical value in the compilation of comprehensive and 
accurate maps of South Africa, some important triangulation surveys have been carried 
out. The most notable are those made of selected portions of the Cape Province by Sir 
Thomas Maelear, Her Majesty’s Astronomer, between 1841 and 1848, and by Captain W. 
Bailey, R.E., between 1859 and 1863; but by far the most extensive and important survey 
operations which have been carried out in the country are the primary triangulation which 
was performed between the years 1882 and 1893 by Lieutenant-Colonel Morris, R.E., under 
the direction of Sir David Gill, Her Majesty’s Astronomer, and which intersects the Cape 
Province and Natal by a series of chains of triangles, and the subsequent extension of this 
triangulation through Natal, the Orange Free State and the Transvaal to Rhodesia. This 
primary triangulation and its extension form the framework on which the general survey 
of the Union is gradually being made. 

As contributions to this general survey several triangulations of a secondary class 
based on Colonel Morris’s triangulation, have been carried out in the Cape Province at 
-different times. Of these secondary triangulations the most important and extensive are 
those which have been extended—for the most part along the coastal belt of the Cape Province 
and Natal—under the direction of Mr. J. J. Bosman, late Director of Secondary Triangu- 
lation, Cape Province, and by Mr. A. Hammar, Director of Trigonometrical Survey, Natal, 
and his small staff. 

Since the retirement of Mr J. J. Bosman early in 1919 and the appointment of Mr. 
W. C. van der Sterr as Director of the Trigonometrical Survey of the Union of South Africa 
-at the end of the same year, the work of the Secondary Triangulation has been continued, 
principally along the coastal belt. 

The Land Surveyors’ Institutes and other professional technical bodies have for a 
-aonsiderable time urged upon the Government the necessity of pursuing a more vigorous 
policy. As a result of their representations in this connection a Survey Commission was 
appointed on the lst January, 1921, “to inquire into matters concerning the surveys of 
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land,”’ and its recommendations, which include the completion of the Primary Triangula- 
tion and the extension of the Secondary and Tertiary Triangulation in the more developed 
parts, would undoubtedly go far to satisfy the present needs of the Union and particularly | 
the Provinces of the Transvaal and the Orange Free State, where, with the exception of the 
Gold Fields Triangulation in the Transvaal, no Secondary Triangulation has been carried 
out. 





4. Government Supervision of Survey.—In each Province is a Surveyor-General who 
controls the survey of ali Government land, and employs duly admitted surveyors for this 
work at a tariti fixed by law or regulation. After land is once alienated from the Crown, 
the Surveyor-General has no further concern with its subsequent subdivisions beyond the 
examination of the diagrams necessary for effecting transfer of the portions, which as 
above mentioned must bear his certificate of approval before being accepted for registration 
in a Deeds Office. 

The subdivision of private property may only be performed by surveyors admitted 
to practise in that Province in which the property is situate. The cost of these surveys 
is a matter of arrangement between the owner and the surveyor, though the Institutes of 
Land Surveyors in each Province have fixed tariffs at which most surveys of private property 
are made. 

During the year 1920 there were examined in the Cape Province 4,885 diagrams in 
respect of Crown land and 5,275 in respect of private property. In the Transvaal 18,923 
diagrams were dealt with, and in the Orange Free State 1,574 sets of diagrams in respect 
of farms and 2,482 in respect of town erven. In Natal 2,867 sets, representing 7,960 
diagrams, were registered. 

In the Province of the Transvaal no charge is made by Government for the work of 
examining for approval diagrams of private property ; in the other Provinces certain fees 
are imposed by law or regulation, varying according to the nature of the work. 


5. Scale of Fees.—‘Ihe following scale of fees to be charged in the offices of the 
Surveyors-General was brought into effect as from the Ist April, 1922 :— 
Scale oF VrEs CiaRGED IN THE OFFICES OF THE SURVEYORS-GENERAL. 
Examination Fee— ed Sie 
The examination of a diagram of any piece of land, excluding diagrams of 
Crown land :— 
For any number of sides up to six inclusive............0+seseeee-- 0 10 
For each additional side over six..... aa vale Js RS yb Ohee REA 01 
The examination of general plans of townships, framed in terms of the 
Proclamation of Townships (Transvaal) Ordinanco, 1905, and Town- 
ships (Transvaal) Act, 1907, per figure....6.0. 00.00) cad. eee de eel oO | O 
Deduciion Fee— 
For deduction of each figure which ‘s represented on a diagram or the 
laying-o!f of a servitude (e.g. compusite diagram made up of three 
separate figures—fee 15s —for deductions).............00ee eee euee 0 
Outline Diagrams— 
Outline diagrams framed for Deeds Office, King William’s Town, Kim- 
berley, Vryburg, and Mafeking, in order to show the deductions. {No , 
fee for laying down deductions in these outline copies)............ Oj: Fieeft 
Certificate of Remaining Hxtent— 
For certificate of remainder of each property represented by one diagram 0 3 0 
For certificate of remainder of each property represented by one general 
PUA, dvs Duar eds cada: ote one i acer bh ae Peo 0 5 0 
per hour. 


a) 


zat 
2 


Cancellation of Deduction— 


For each, cancellation: of \deduct’ un. .wssiu.. hid jin. BUG kak ed tee 0 3 0 
Amendment of Plan— 
For amendment of general plan of township, per hour of portion thereof. 0 5 O 
Copies of Diagrams and T'rucings, Including Certification— 
Certified copy of each diagram of land not exceeding 10 morgen in extent 0 9 0 
Certified copy of each diagram of land exceeding 10 morgen :— 
For a figure.of not more than, six.sidés\... 0. os 4<s0ass coeeetades lL Oise 
Forseach additional{silagtawas wewlish ads Susieda test cane hone 0.128 
For each deduction shown on the copy of the diagram............ 0... ae 
ms For each copy of a general plan (including plans of townships): For 
the time taken on the preparation of the plan................. 0 5 0 
per hour 
with a 
minimum 


of 5a, 
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Tracings— 
For each certified complete tracing of a diagram of land not exceeding 
LOynigrgen im extents Teach Gaewanisiey cal len dh od coe core Ben oe} G & 0 
For each certified complete tracing of a diagram of land exceeding 19 
morgen :— 
Fora ficure of not niore than’ six sides. /66). 2.0. a 0. BRT 010 0 
PORE CHCA ORMOND), Cal, ta hededy tie. fas Seale tes ee Jee > O226 
For each deduction shown on the tracing of a diagram............. 0 0 6 
For each rough tracing of a diagram of land not exceeding 10 morgen.. 0 2 0 
For each rough tracing of a diagram of land exceeding 10 morgen :— 
For a figure of not more than six. sides... 6... cece ce ee ees eects 0 5 6 
PORPEGEOEARCULON AL: BHIC. “Lae sch twee. afels nisieiare sp <labr aipiaiearelk oh elelaag sa Aals.8 5 O00 
Nore.—Special charges may be made at the discretion of the 
Surveyors-CGeneral for copies or tracings of diagrams in cases where 
the cost entailed in their preparation is not covered by the above 
tariff. 
Miscellaneous Certified Copies— 
For every certified copy of any document not specified above :— 
RERCUGRITES LOU TWITORG prc 6 cot cee rik a neh ceria sags pce tere ce een 0 2 6 
For every additional 100 words or fraction thereof.................. 0 1 0 
For checking and certifying additional copies of a diagram.......... 0 3 6 
Oertificate— 
For each certificate endorsed on a diagram, tracing, or other document... 0 1 0 
Sunprints — 
For each sunprint made from an existing tracing :— 
Rot Ler TGOU, MOULLCU's erick ae ered ak ye celts CAROL ocho eh ore’ A dea Satie 
PEEYRIUELS LOUl UNMUUNTOE. ails Salk seins oe eee one he ee oN As A ata eae 
With minimum charges of 2s. 6d. and Is. 6d. respectively. 
When no tracing of plans exists from which sunprints can be made 
a charge of 5s. per hour for time taken in preparing necessary tracing 
will be made in addition to the charge specified above. 
Searches— 
For every search made in the Offices of the Surveyors-General :— 
More Ue mirscNOUr Or -NOLclOn > PCTOOL. 1). civits sis wisic seats c's sols en wire eee 3 OS} 
For each subsequent half hour or portion thereof.................-.. 0 wittg 
Land Surveyors’ Reyistration Fee— 
Fee for registration as land surveyors upon admission to practise in 
CE LEV INGE asic eM Side, Airis org gtk Siok s les hv baled al ving awe’ A'w o bywid ese eae & 5&5 0 
Miscellaneous Work— 
For any work not specified in this, per hour or portion thereof.......... 0 5 0 


Nott.—For the purposes of this tariff, two acres are to be considered 
as equal to one morgen. 


§ 2. Tenure and Occupation of Crown Lands. 


1. Land Laws of the Union.—For the purposes of this review only a brief outline of the 
main provisions of the land laws which are applicable to the whole of the Union can be 
given, it not being possible owing to the exigencies of space to deal in detail with all the 
laws that relate to the disposal of Crown lands. The summary given will, however, afford 
sufficient information to enable an idea to be formed of the functions of the Depart- 
ment of Lands. 


Prior to the establishment of the Union each Province administered its Crown land& 
under certain statutory provisions which are referred to in this Chapter under the heading 
of the respective Provinces. The Land Settlement Act, promulgated in October, 1912, was 
the first land law of the Union Parliament to bring about uniformity of practice in the 
four Provinces in relation to the acquirement, exchange, and disposal of Crown lands. The 
Act, which is additional to and not in substitution for any prior law, has proved generally 
satisfactory in its operation, and has shown that a public need has been met. During the 
period which has elapsed since the Act was passed the further requirements of lessees and 
the requirements of new applicants have been gauged. In the light of the experience gained 
and with a view to meeting these wants and improving the terms and conditions provided 
by the original Act, amending Acts—No. 23 of 1917, No. 28 of 1920, and No. 21 of 1922— 
have been passed. These four Acts together embody the provisions under which active 
land settlement in the Union is at present conducted. 
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2. Land Settlement Acts.—The main provisions of these Acts empower the Minister 


of Lands, inter alia— 
(a) to acquire private land by purchase or exchange for land settlement purposes, 


(b 


~~" 


(c) 


(d 


~" 


and, after division into suitable holdings, advertisement in the Government Gazette 
and local newspapers (giving full details as to terms, price, and the like), to 
dispose of such land or any other Crown lands similarly treated to approved 
applicants, on lease for five years with an option to purchase extended over 
twenty years ; 

to acquire and allot particular land selected by an applicant who is prepared to 
contribute in cash at least one-fifth of the total cost thereof ; 

to make advances not exceeding £500 in amount to lessees under the Act fon 
the purpose of developing their holdings ; 

to cause boring operations to be effected or improvements of a substantial nature 
to be erected or constructed, and to add the cost thereof to the purchase price of 
holdings. 


(i) Land Boards.—The Minister is assisted by a Land Board of five members in each 
Province, to which body all matters under the Act are referred for consideration, advice, 
report, or recommendation. 


(ii) Qualifications.—For land under 2 (a) and (b) the applicant must (a) be at least 
eighteen years of age; (b) possess qualifications sufficient for utilizing the land; (c) intend 
to occupy, develop, and work the holding ; (d) be of good character. 


(iii) Terms.—For land under 2 (a4)—leased farms—the principal terms are that— 
(a) The lease shall be for five years. 
(6) The rentals charged on the purchase prices shall be (1) for the first year, nil ; 


(2) for the second and third years, 2 per cent. per annum; (3) for the fourth 
and fifth years, 34 per cent. per annum, payable half-yearly in advance. 


(c) The lease may, with the Minister’s consent, be extended for a further period 


not exceeding five years at a rental of not less than 4 per cent. per annum on the 
purchase price. 


(d) 'The option to purchase a holding by paying the purchase price over a period of 


(e) 


twenty years can be exercised at any time with the Minister’s consent, subject 
to the lease conditions being fulfilled and improvements to the value of 10 per 
cent. of the purchase price being constructed on the holding. 

Instalment payments on every £100 of purchase price amount to £7. 19s. 4d. 
(approximately 8 per cent.) per annum, which includes interest at 5 per cent., 
and the residue is apportioned to capital, the interest payment diminishing and 
the capital payment increasing after each instalment, which remains the same 
throughout, is paid. The payments must be made half-yearly in advance. 


For land under 2 (b)—farms specially purchased for applicants—the principal terms 
are that— 
(a) There must be a lease on which the option to purchase is exercised from the date 


(b 


(c 


(d 


(e 


) 


) 


—_—" 


of transfer of the land to the Government. 

For the first two years the payments are nil; for the subsequent eighteen years 
the purchase price is paid in half-yearly instalments in advance, plus interest at 
5 per cent. 

On every £100 of purchase price appearing in the lease, the yearly payment would 
amount to £8. 9s. 10d., i.e. 8-49 per cent., of which 5 per cent. is apportioned to 
interest and the residue to capital payments. 2 

One-fifth of the total price at which the land was sold must be paid by the lessee 
before allotment. 

The purchase price of the holding payable as in (b) above, is made up of (1) the 
purchase price paid by the Minister; (2) the cost of transfer and the survey 
fees; (3) other expenditure by the Minister in connection with the purchase, 
transfer, and allotment of the land; (4) interest for a period of two years at 
the rate of 5 per cent. per annum on the aggregate of the amounts mentioned 
in (1), (2), and (3), but the contribution made towards the purchase price by the 
lessee is excluded from that aggregate. ; 


The one-fifth contribution is excluded from the above amount in arriving at the purchase 
price to be payable over eighteen years by a lessee. 
(iv) Conditions.—For land under 2 (a) and (6) the conditions provide for— 
(a) personal occupation ; 
(b) care of improvements and trees ; 
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(c) no sub-letting, mortgaging, or transfer without authority ; 

(d) the holding to be utilized for agricultural and pastoral purposes ; 

(e) the reservation of ail minerals, except in the case of land under 2 (b), when on 
issue of Crown Grant the mineral rights, withheld during the period before the 
issue of Crown Grant, are granted ; 

(7) the liability of the lease to cancellation should its terms or the provisions of the 
Act not be complied with ; 

(g) the land to be improved when no improvements exist at the date of allotment. 

within the first five years by improvements to the extent of 10 per cent. of the 

value of the holding ; 

no compensation for improvements on cancellation of the lease, but if on 

re-allotment of the land an incoming tenant pays for the improvements the 

outgoing lessee will be paid such amount, less debts owing to the Government ; 

(¢) capital instalments of the purchase price being repaid on cancellation, less debts: 
and in the case of land under (2) (6) that the Minister may repay the one-fifth 
contribution made. 


(v) General Provisions.—There are certain general provisions in the Act dealing with 
(a) the addition to the purchase price of the cost of improvements which may be made by 
the Minister for boring and the like, and the consequent increase of the annual payments; 
(b) the cancellation of the interests of joint holders in land, if all the lessees do not comply 
with the terms of the lease; (c) the transfer of a lessee’s interests to another qualified 
person ; (d) the allotment of land to persons oversea, who must apply through the High 
Commissioner in London ; (e) allotment of holdings on condition of payment of part 
purchase price thereof; (f) issue of Crown Grants to lessees on hypothecation of holding 
for amount of indebtedness to the eS RMNELe as well as other provisions governing 
particular circumstances. 


(h 


— 





3. Advaices to Lessees.—The Act provides for advances being made to lessees up to. 
an amount of £500 for the purchase of stock, implements, seeds, and other things necessary 
for the development of the holding. The Minister may also effect certain improvements on 
any holding out of public moneys and add the cost thereof to the purchase price of the land, 
or treat the amount as an advance. The advances are repayable over five years from the 
date on which they are made, and interest is at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. In 
special circumstances the Minister may extend the time of repayment for periods not to 
exceed five years. 


4. Advances to Lessees of Town Lands and Commonages.— An amendment to the Act 
now admits of advances being made for the purchase of cattle to assist persons who have 
lesses of lots within any area or settlement laid out for farming or agricultural purposes. 
by any local authority on town lands or commonages, provided that the Land Board within 
whose area the land is situate recommends the application. 


‘Conditions.—The stock is tne property of the Government and must be branded. 
On the termination of the lease held by the debtor the moneys due to the Government for 
the advance become repayable. 


5. Statistics: Results of Working of the Land Settlement Act.—The operations under 
sections 16-20 of the Act, in terms of which sections the land is leased for five years with 
an option of purchase over twenty years, are as follows :— 


ALLOTMENTS MADE UNDER SECTIONS 16-20 OF THE LAND SETTLEMENT ACT 
1912,* TO 3ist MARCH, 1922. 


So ee eas enero 









































1st April, 1921, to 31st March, 1922. | 1912 to 31st March, 1922. 
ero ince. Number | Number ead 
oO oO Area. Valuation. Area, Valuation. 
Holdings. | Settlers. a ee 
Acres. £ Acres. £ 
Chiliy.te ee 134 149 1,097,963 102,119 777 3,336,386 431,363 
IN ACaAleaae uve fee ake 25 30 20,585 41,936 467 411,609 546,657 
Transvaal..... Soria | 129 152 312,685 113,726 1,898 3,639,483 | 1,048,524 
Orange Free State 26 PAT 20,782 32,274 254 250,012 276,975 
LOTAL Ss, saan 314 358 1,452,015 290,055 3,396 7,637,490 | 2,298,519 
aS ———S————— ee Oo |F OE 








* Passing of Act at end of 1912. 
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(i) Section 11 of the Act.—This Section, which provides for land being purchased specially 
for applicants who are prepared to contribute one-fifth of the purchase price, was suspended 
owing to the outbreak of the War, and no transactions were effected thereunder subsequent 
to August, 1914. During the session of Parliament in 1917, however, further funds were 
voted to enable purchases of land to be made in terms of Section 11. A table showing 


particulars of the operations under this section from the passing of the Act at the end of 
1912 is given hereunder :— 


LAND PURCHASED UNDER SECTION 11 IN THE VARIOUS PROVINCES, 1912* TO 
3ist MARCH, 1922. 


























} } 
| | Number of | Number of 
Province. Area. _ Valuation. Holdings. ‘ 
‘ ‘ Be ats Taare Aer sh x6: Bieta vat SIPS > bag é 

Acres, £ | 

Cape of Good Hope............ 115,057. | ~—-187,905 107 129 

Natal Crete eee hiee 40,438 | 127,753 62 79 

PLY AUS V Plc sk aes ort its eta ohece es 633,846 | 1,080,713 782 | 993 

Orange Free State.............. 61,295 | 117,656 | 64 | 74 
/ | 

TOPAL. ¢: 0.4155 -.oks |) 800,030, ~ 11 AOL 0ST wh aie 1,276 








* Passing of Act at end of 1912. 


Contributions by the Government in respect of the purchase price, including transfer 
costs and other incidental expenditure, amounted to £1,156,860, and contributions by the 
persons assisted to £307,167, representing a total of £1,464,027. 


(ii) Section 10 of the Act.—This section provides for the purchase of land for sub- 
division into suitable farms for allotment to the public. The total amount expended from 


the year 1912, in acquiring land under this section amounted to £1,245,467, the area pur- 
chased being 610,576 acres. 


6. Other Laws of the Union.—The other land laws which have been introduced since the 
establishment of the Union affect lessees and their land in a particular Province, and are 
dealt with later in this summary. The main Acts are the Transvaal and Orange Free State 
Land Settlements Amendment Act, 1912 (Act No. 15 of 1912) and the Transvaal and Orange 
Free State Land Settlements Act Further Amendment Act, 1916 (Act No. 16 of 1916). These 
Acts deal with settlers placed on Crown lands in the Transvaal and the Orange Free State 
by the Crown Colony Governments between the years 1902 and 1907, and enable those 
settlers to secure freehold of their holdings on passing a mortgage bond in favour of the 
Government for the amount of the purchase price of the land, plus the amount owing for 
advances. In the Transvaal the total sum due is repayable over thirty years, with interest 
at 4 per cent. by equal half-yearly instalments payable in advance; in the Orange Free 
State it is repayable before the expiration of thirty years, during which period interest at 
4 per cent. is repayable half-yearly in advance. 


7. Gape of Good Hope Province.—The disposal of Crown lands in the Cape Province 
was regulated prior to the establishment of the Union by various Land Acts, dating more 
particularly from 1887 to 1908, and was on the basis of parliamentary control. 


(i) Act No. 15 of 1887.—The principal Act in the Cape dealing with the disposal of 
Crown lands is Act No. 15 of 1887, and in a sense all other Acts in force with regard to the 
alienation of such land may be said only to establish exceptions to this Act. The land 
is offered at public auction at an upset price. In cases where the purchase price exceeds 
£25 twelve calendar months are allowed for the payment of one-fifth thereof, while a 


mortgage in favour of the Government for the remaining four-fifths may be passed bearing 
interest at 5 per cent. per annum. 


The Act further provides for the granting of land for special public purposes, for carrying 
on trade in native locations, for grants to municipalities, for the disposal of small pieces 


of Crown land between farms (uitval grond), and for leases of irrigable lands, fishing stations, 
seaside resorts, and the like. 
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(ii) Act No. 37 of 1882.—This Act authorizes the disposal of land from four to two 
hundred and fifty morgen in extent on a five years’ licence entitling the holder to receive 
a grant at the end of the term, subject to a perpetual annual quitrent. The licence fee 
and the annual quitrent payments are the same and amount to one-twentieth of the valua- 
tion at allotment. The quitrent can at any time be redeemed by the payment of a total 
sum equal to twenty times the annual instalment. 


(iii) Act No. 40 of 1895.—This Act is an elaboration of the principle established by 
Act No. 37 of 1882, and provides a scheme for land settlement for use in large areas on 
non-arable or slightly arable land. The purchase price is payable in twenty equal annual 
instalments. A successful applicant obtains a licence to occupy a farm for five years, during 
each of which he pays one-twentieth part of the purchase price. After five years, if the 
licence conditions have been complied with, or after two years if improvements at least 
equal to the value of the purchase price have been effected and the licence conditions have 
been fulfilled, title to the land is granted on a mortgage bond in favour of the Government 
being passed to secure payment of the remaining instalments. 

(iv) Act No. 42 of 1908.—Act No. 40 of 1895 was amended to some extent by this Act, 
which also provides for the issue of water prospecting licences over dry areas of unsurveyed 
Crown lands. If water was found the successful licence holder would be entitled to receive 
a licence over about 21,000 acres for five years with subsequent conversion to title on 
the lines governed by Act No. 40 of 1895. The operation of the Act has been suspended. 

(v) Act No. 26 of 1891.—This Act deals with the sale of certain lands bought or 
improved by Government, and provides also for leasing land for five years without the 
option of purchase. 

(vi) Act No. 23 of 1893.—This Act permitted the Government to dispose of land 
acquired by the Rhodesian Railways in Bechuanaland from the Bechuanaland Government, 
in which the Cape Government held an interest. 

(vii) The Land Settlement Act, 1912, is, of course, operative in the Cape Province, and 
Crown land for disposal is also dealt with under that Act. 

(viii) Act No. 8 of 1922.—-This Act amended the provisions of Act No. 15 of 1887 t© 
the extent that the Government was empowered to sell or lease any Crown land within the 
Cape Province or to exchange any such land for privately owned land 

8. Natal Province.—Prior to the passing of the Land Settlement Act, 1912, the 
only Act which dealt with land settlement in Natal was Act No. 44 of 1904, which was 
intended to aid and encourage the agricultural development of Natal. The Act, though 
amended, was found to be defective and unworkable, and operations thereunder have been 
suspended. The disposal of Crown lands, when not dealt with under the Land Settlement 
Act. 1912, is governed by rules and regulations promulgated by the Governor-General 
under the powers conferred upon him by Section 122 of the South Africa Act. 

(i) Proclamations, etc.—The main Proclamations issued are :— 

(a) No. 102 of 1911, dealing with the disposal of Crown lands in Natal (including 
Zululand) other than sugar-cane lands, Crown reserves, special reserves, and 
township lands. 

(b) No. 103 of 1911, providing for the disposal of lands in the divisions of Ixopo, 
Bergville, Impendhle, New Hanover, Ipolela, Dundee, and Lions River. These 
lands were acquired by the Government of the Colony of Natal for closer 
settlement. 

{c) No. 219 of 1911, providing for the disposal of Crown lands in Natal (including 
Zululand) set apart for the cultivation of sugar-cane. 

(2) No. 58 of 1912, dealing with the disposal of Crown lands in Government townships 
in Natal. 

All applications for land are considered by the Land Board, which advises the Minister? 
with whom the final selection rests. No applications are considered from persons under 
eighteen years of age or who possess more than one hundred acres of land; and personal 
occupation for nine months is required. The purchase price of ordinary Crown lands is 
payable in twenty equal instalments, the first of which is payable at the termination of 
the third year from the date of allotment. The sale price of acquired lands, the disposal 
of which is governed by Proclamation No. 103 of 1911, is payable in eighteen instalments, 
including interest at 5 per cent., the first instalment falling due at the end of the third year 
from the date of allotment. 

(ii) Sugar Cane Lands.—In the case of sugar cane lands dealt with under Proclamation 
No. 219 of 1911 the terms and conditions are briefly as set out hereunder :— 

(a) Lease.—For a period of ninety-nine years. 

(b) Rental.—For the first and second years, nil. For the next succeeding twenty 
years an annual rental representing one-twentieth of the valuation of the land 
is charged ; thereafter an annual rental of one shilling per annum in respect of 
the remaining period of the lease. 
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(c) Conditions.—The reason for the issue of a ninety-nine yéars’ lease is that before 
sugar lands are allotted it is customary for the Government to arrange with a 
third party for the erection and working of a central mill to deal with cane grown 
by Crown allottees. There is no Government liability towards the mill-owners 
or the planters, but the former obtain from Government a lease of a suitable mill 
site, together with the sole crushing rights up to a stated limit of cane grown 
within a certain area by Crown allottees. These allottees are, under the terms 
of their leases, bound to enter into agreements for the crushing of cane ai the 
central mill. The Government settles the terms of such agreements beforehand 
and safeguards as far as possible the, allottees’ interests. 

(d) Cultivation.—The allottee is required to cultivate sugar-cane on at least 15 per 
cent. of his land during the first three years of his tenure, and thenceforward to 
maintain such area under cultivation. 

(iii) General.—In Natal (including Zululand) grazing lands, being unalienated Crown 
lands not suitable for European settlement, are offered for tender under Proclamation No. 
221 of 1914. Tenders are also invited from time to time for the disposal of erven in 
{ownships in terms of Proclamation No. 58 of 1912. 


9. Transvaal Province.—(i) Crown Land Disposal Ordinance, 1903.—TVhis Ordinance 
(No. 57 of 1903), as amended by the Crown Land Disposal Amendment Ordinance, 1906, 
may be termed the basis of land administration in the Transvaal. The Transvaal Setilers’ 
Ordinance of 1902 (No. 45 of 1902), which was later amended by the Land Settlement Act, 
1907 (No. 37 of 1907), was the first Ordinance under Crown Colony Government to deal 
with what is usually termed land settlement. The funds from which settlers were assisted, 
and with which land was acquired, were furnished from the Guaranteed Loan, 1903, out of 
which £1,300,000 was set aside for general land settlement purposes. 


(ii) Crown Land Disposal Ordinance, 1903 (as amended).—This Ordinance allows the 
Government generally to dispose of unalienated Crown lands by grant, sale, lease, or 
otherwise, and to exchange, donate, or reserve such land. Provision is also made for the 
establishment of a Land Board. 

The powers of the Ordinance are wide, but the leases in force have been framed on 
the following basis :— 


(a) Leases with Option of Purchase :— 

(1) Z'erms.—Tive years’ lease. Renewal for further five years with the 
Minister’s consent. The option to purchase is included in the terms. 

(2) Rental.—1} per cent. for first and second years.. 

24 =a cent. for following three years... ones Eee 
4 per cent. if lease extended........... ae 

(3) Option.—If the option to purchase is exercised the purchase price is payable 

half-yearly in advance by equal instalments over twenty years, with interest 

5 per cent. The yearly amount on every £100 of the purchase price totals 
£7. i9s. 4d. (about 8 per cent.), of which 5 per cent, of the instalments is 
devoted to interest; the amount credited to interest decreases on each 
payment and the sum credited to capital increases. 

(4) Conditions.—The essential conditions imposed embrace (u) personal 
occupation ; (0) erection of a suitable residence within two years; (c) no 
sub-letting, assignment, or transfer without consent ; (d) minerals reserved 

: to the Crown; (e) no payment for improvements on cancellation, 

(5) Crown Grants.—These may be issued after ten years, provided that the 
full purchase price is paid during that period and that the conditions of the 
lease are fulfilled. 

Particulars of all land are advertised, and the Land Board deals with all applications 
submitted and makes a recommendation to the Minister as to the parianulas applicant to 
whom the land should be allotted. 

(b) Leases without Option of Purchase.—These are usually issued where some impediment 
to the sale of the land exists, due to the land being mineralized or having been proclaimed 
under the mining laws. 

(1) Terms.—Twenty-one years’ lease. 
(2) Rental.—The rental is determined in each case and advertised, but is generally 

24 per cent. on the value of the holding. 

(3) Conditions.—The principal conditions applying to a lease are similar to those 
under (ii) (a) above. 
Farms which are uot considered suitable for disposal under the Land 

Settlement Act, 1912, are disposed of under the Crown Land Disposal Ordinance, 

1903 (Transvaal)). 


lh 


il 
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(4) Statistics.—The following particulars show at a glance the operations under the 
Ordinance :— 


WORKING OF CROWN LAND DISPOSAL ORDINANCE, TRANSVAAL (1903). 

















la lst April, .192T. | Total result from passing 
Description. to of Ordinance to 
i 3lst March, 1922. | 3lst March, 1922. 
ee —— — —-— i ~ —~ — -— ——-— - $$$. 
| | 
| | 
ee ee re te Oe uns «cia. ms No. | 147 1,43] 
NEE Bee ae ten eae aetie enh eta ee Acres | 454,846 2,847,897 


Approximate valuation................£ | 89,514 | 615,846 





(iii) Setilers Ordinance, 1902 (T'ransvaal) (as amended).—The settlers who have been 
allotted holdings under this Ordinance, and who have generally become known as the 
“* Milner Settlers,”’ were until the granting of Responsible Government in 1907 dealt with 
by the Lands Department. Under the Letters Patent granting Responsible Government 
a Land Board was established for five years to take over the control and administration of 
the Ordinance, and the land subject thereto was transferred to the Board. At the expiration 
of the Board’s terms of office, in 1912, the administrative control was resumed by the 
Department. 


The Settlers Ordinance as amended during 1907 by the promulgation of the Land 
Setilement Act, 1907 (Transvaal) makes provision as under :— 


(a) Leases.—For five years, conditionally renewable for two further periods of five 
years, thus providing for a lease for a total period of fifteen years. The lease 
contains an option of purchase. 


(b) Rentals.—1} per cent. for the first and second years; 2} per cent. for the third 
to fifth years, and on the first five years’ extension of lease; not less than 4 per 
cent. is charged on the purchase price for any further extension of lease. 


(c) Licences.—When the option of purchase is exercised, the lease is determined 
and a settler obtains a licence from the date of cancellation of the lease, under 
which licence the purchase price is payable by instalments over thirty years 
bearing interest at 4 per cent. per annum. 

On every £100 of the purchase price the payments are £5. 15s. per annum 
(53 per cent., of which 4 per cent. is interest). After the first payment the 
amounts in respect of interest decrease and the amount devoted to the reduction 
of capital increases. 


(d) Conditions.—Provisions relating to personal occupation, erection of a suitable 
residence within two years, restrictions against sub-letting, assignment, or 
transfer, and provisions for the reservation of minerals to the Crown, are 
embodied in both lease and licence issued under the Ordinance. 


(e) Advances.—Most of the settlers received advances from time to time of an average 
of £300; in some cases as much as £1,000 was advanced. The money was 
furnished from the Transvaal Guaranteed Loan out of which £1,300,000 was 
set aside for land settlement, and was supplemented by about £16,000 derived 
as revenue from the late Land Settlement Board. 


(f) Concessions.—Many of the settlers were further assisted by the Crown Colony 
and late Transvaal Governments by a writing-off of advances, rent, and 
interest, but beyond mentioning the circumstance there is no necessity to 
particularize the extent of the concessions granted by the Government from 
time to time. 


ig) Stautistics.—On the dissolution of the Board in April, 1912, 440 settlers established 
on 380 holdings were handed over to the Department, and at the 3lst March, 
1922, 66 settlers were in occupation of 55 holdings on licence or lease under the 
Settlers Ordinance. The difference in the numbers for the two periods is accounted 
for by the settlers having availed themselves of the privileges of Act No. 15 of 
1912 and taking out Crown Grants of their holdings. 
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(iv) Zransvaal and Orange Free State Land Settlements Amendment Act, 1912.—During 
the year 1912 an Act was passed authorizing the issue of Crown Grants of holdings allotted 
under the respective Settlers Ordinances in force in the Provinces of the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State. (This Act was later amended by Act No. 16 of 1916.) The Act provides 
for the issue, on the recommendation of the Land Board, of a quitrent title to the settler, 
subject to the passing of a bond in favour of the Government, securing any balance due in 
respect. of the purchase price, or advances outstanding. 


(a) Terms.—Payments due under the bond are made over a period of thirty years 
by equal half-yearly instalments bearing interest at 4 per cent. per annum. 


(b) Conditions.—If the settler-mortgagor desires to sell his holding, he must give the 
Minister an option of purchase at the price at which he desires to sell privately, 
and this option must be exercised by the Minister within one month, should he 
desire to take over the property. 


10. Orange Free State Province.—(i) General.—_In the Orange Free State a sum of 
£1,250,000 was allocated to land settlement purposes, from the Guaranteed Loan of 
£35,000,000. The Crown Colony Government also inherited land to the value of about 
£312,000 from the late Republic. Under the Letters Patent, when Responsible Government 
was granted in 1907 a Land Board was established for a period of five years, and the Board 
administered the schemes of settlement in that Colony. The principal Act administered 
by the Board was the Land Settlement Ordinance, 1902 (O.F.8.). With one exception the 
settlers established thereunder have taken advantage of the terms of Act No. 15 of 1912. 


(ii) Transvaal and Orange Free State Land Setilements Amendment Act, 1912.—Shortly 
before demitting office the Board made certain proposals to the Government which resulted 
in the passing of the Transvaal and Orange Free State Land Settlements Amendment Act, 
1912, which Act was amended in certain details at a later date. This Act enabled a 
settler holding land under the Ordinance previously quoted to obtain a Crown Grant for 
his land, provided that simultaneously with the registration of the Grant a bond in 
favour of the Government was passed to secure both the purchase price of the farm and 
the outstanding amount of the advances owing to the Government. 


(a) Settlers.—556 persons held land under the Ordinance when the Board relinquished 
office, and the Board recommended that the majority should receive the 
advantages conferred by Act No. 15 of 1912. 


(b) Conditions.—Interest at the rate of 4 per cent. is payable half-yearly in advance 
on the amount of the bond; the bond is for thirty years, and the amount must 
be liquidated before or immediately on the expiration of that term. If the 
settler-mortgagor desires to sell his holding, he must give the Minister an option 
of purchase at the price at which he desires to sell privately, and the option 
must be exercised by the Minister within one month, should he desire to take 
over the property. 

On the dissolution of the Board in 1912 the administration of the Ordinance 
devolved upon the Department. 


(c) Total Bonds.—At the 3lst March, 1922, mortgage bonds were in force in the 
Orante Free State in respect of a sum of £551,508 due to the Government by 
settlers. 


(iii) Other Laws tn the Orange Free State.—Prior to the passing of the Land Settlement 
Act, 1912, the laws governing the disposal of Crown lands, other than for settlement 
purposes, were the Crown Lands Small Areas Disposal Ordinance, 1905, and the Crown 
Lands Disposal Ordinance, 1908. 


TLese laws provide for the sale of Crown lands which are not of sufficient extent to be 
occupied as separate holdings. 


11. Method of Application for Vacant Crown Lands (Unadvertised).—Applications by 
letter, addressed to the Secretary for Lands, Pretoria, may at any time be made for any 
portion of unsurveyed vacant Crown lands, from areas sufficiently large to be utilized as 
cattle ranches to areas small enough to form market gardens. Such applications indicate to 
the Department the district in which the demand for the vacant. Crown land exists, and, 
it such a course is considered advisable, reports on the land are obtained. If the reports 
are favourable the land is surveyed, divided into farms and valued, particulars are 
advertised in the Government Gazetie, and the applicant is afforded an opportunity of 
obtaining the land he may desire, his application being of course considered together with 
those of other applicants. Evidence of a demand for land is established by inquiry made 
for such land; by new conditions, such as the desire to establish cattle ranching, or to 
undertake cotton growing on a large scale, and by the advent of railway communication. 


. ——- 
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Manifestations in this direction are met by the particulars of Crown land being publicly 
advertised and the land being offered for allotment. 


The High Commissioner for the Union of South Africa in London (address: Trafalgar 
Syuare, W.C. 2) is prepared to give general information and advice to persons, who may 
desire to take up farming pursuits in the Union, as to local conditions and farming 
possibilities in various parts of the Union. An Adviser on Land Settlement has been 
attached to his office for that purpose, 


12. Advertised Crown Lands open for Application.—The Government Gazette and 
* the local newspapers publish from time to time lists of farms available for allotment. These 
lists contain information of a particular and general nature regarding the land offered, show 
under which Land Acts, and on what terms, the farms can be leased or acquired, and 
indicate when, and the manner in which, applications should be made. A form of applica- 
tion for such land is obtainable from any Magistrate. Farms of the kind referred to may 
be either vacant Crown land which has been surveyed into farms or land procured by 
purchase by the Government or by exchange for land settlement purposes. 


13. Method of Purchase.—Section 11 of the Land Setilement Act, 1912, as amended by 
the Land Settlement Act Amendment Act, 1917, provides for the purchase for an applicant 
of any land suitable for settlement within the Union. The following essential conditions 
are imposed :— 


(a) The farm must not cost more than a total of approximately £1,500, of which the 
Government contributes a sum not exceeding £1.200, i.e. four-fifths of the price. 

(b) The applicant must be prepared to pay and deposit in cash one-fifth of the total 
cost to the Government. 

(c) An option to purchase the farm must be obtained in favour of the Minister 
of Lands for a period of approximately six weeks. 

(d) Land with onerous servitudes will not be considered, nor, generally speaking, will 
undivided portions be purchased. 

(e) A letter addressed to the Secretary for Lands, Pretoria, must be written by the 
applicant, giving a description of the land indicating the total price to be paid 
and the applicant’s readiness to contribute, in cash, one-fifth of the purchase 
price, and enclosing the option of purchase. 

(f) The applicant must (1) be at least eighteen years of age; (2) possess qualifica- 
tions sufficient for utilizing the land; (3) intend to occupy, develop, and work 
the holding ; and (4) be of good character. 


If, after an inspection of the holding by the Land Board concerned, the Minister decides 
to purchase, the land will be allotted to the applicant on a lease from the date on which it 
is transferred to the Government, and from that date the lessee exercises his option to 
purchase the land from the Government by the payment, over a period of eighteen years, 
of half-yearly instalments in advance, the first of such instalments falling due two years 
after the date of transfer to the Government. The payments to be made over a year are 
thus approximately at the rate of 8-48 per cent., of which 5 per cent. is devoted to interest. 
While the instalments payable throughout the eighteen years remain the same, the amount 
apportioned to interest becomes smailer after each payment, and the amount by which the 
capital is paid off becomes larger. The particular advantages to be gained by a successful 
applicant for the purchase of land in the manner described are that he has the selection of 
the land which he desires to purchase, and is not in competition with numerous other 
applicants for the same land, as would be the case if he applied for advertised Crown lands, 
which are allotted after a selection from all the applicants has been made. 


14, Advances.—The Government will consider, on the merits of each case, applications 
from persons for whom land has been purchased, for advances not exceeding £500 to assist 
them to purchase stock, seeds, and other farming necessaries, and may further aid those 
persons by sinking boreholes or making permanent improvements on their farms and adding 
the cost to the purchase price of the holdings. 


15. Financial.—At the 3lst March, 1922, there were 11,306 debtors on the books of 
the Department, the capital sum due to the Government for land sold, for advances made 
to settlers, and the like, amounting to £3,847,755. The collections during the year were : 
for rent £51,639 and for interest £88,690; while the arrears still owing under these two 
heads were: for rent £39,073 and for interest £48,992. 





16. General Statistics.--The following table summarizes the allotments of agricultural 
holdings made during the twelve months ended the 31st March, 1922, and during the period 
from the 3lst May, 1910, under the several statutes governing the disposal of land for 
settlement purposes :~--- 
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ALLOTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS. 






























































Ast April, 1921, to 3tst March, | 31st May, £910, to 8ist 
1922. March, 1922. 
| 
Statutes Governing | | 
Allotment. Nuniber | Number “Number | | 
of Hold- of Area. Valuation ‘ot Area. | ‘Valuation. 
ings. | Settlers. Settlers. Bio's: 
Acres. £ Acres. & Z 
Land Settlement Act,.1912— Zz. 
BOGHON J) us.chn.s hurr ae 152 190 87,758 | 212,815 | 1,275 850,688 | 1,464,027 
SSEROLON MLO ste cmuscteaee aes 314 | 358 1,452,016 290,055 | 3,396 | 7,637,492 | 2,298,519 
‘Crown Land ‘Disposal Ordi- | 
nance, 1903 (Transvaal)— 
Leases with option of pur- 
CHENG T AD crore o atirereats | t08 113 328,616 | AS Ja tl «lh 3,577,181 616,143 
Leases without option of 
DULCHASC. <.c cue a erp e' 33 34 126,230 | 17,081 557 1,147,192 186,811 
Natal .Proclamations...... 12 16 35,386 | 7,678 | 670 | .500,580.| 549,738 
Act.No. 37 of 1882 (Cape)... | — — -—- --- 39 7,399 5,577 
‘Act No. 15 of 1887 (Cape).. 25 27 58,535 4,884 369 °| 15396,315 149,427 
iAet No. 26 of 1891 (Cape).. | L5 9 18,259 | 5,200 424 | 2,968;234 104,263 
Act No. 23 of 1893 (Cape)... | — a — — 12 107,285 4,249 
Act No. 40 of 1895 (Cape).. 4 3 71,831 2,336 232 701,893 | 75,434 
‘Act.No. 41-o0f 1902 (Cape)... | 2 2 6. 68 oo 7,975 15,926 
Act No..13 of 1908 (O.F.S.) | -— — | — | _- 34 77,633 27,496 
Jrrigation Settlements Act | | | 
No. 3Liof 1909 (OF .S:).. —_—- |; — — | _ | 259 5,649 58,486 
rae ee Te Sa & aa. ea. | ae 
POA oe haa ee | 665 754 | 2,178,637 | £612,550 | 8,900 puree BS |£5,556,096 
| ben 
| | 
| | | 








17. Boreholes and Windmills. - Boreholes are sunk for Crown ‘lessees, and in the case 
‘of deep boring windmills are “erected. 


§ 3. Registration of Deeds. 


1. Deeds ‘Registries in the Cape of Good Hope.—There are in ‘the Cape Province four 
Deeds Registry Offices, situated at Cape Town, King William’s Town, Kimberley, 
and Vryburg -respectively. 

Each Registry is in charge of an officer styled the Registrar of Deeds, and effects 
registration in respect of that portion of the Province specially allotted to it, as under :— 

King Wiliam’s Town ‘The Divisions of King William’s Town, East London, Komgha, 
Stutterheim, and portions of the Divisions of Cathcart and 
Victoria East. 


Kimberley...... The Divisions of Kimberley, Barkly West, ‘Herbert, and Hay. 


Vryburg...... ...... ‘Lhe Divisions of Vryburg, Mafeking, Gordonia, Kuruman, and 
Taung. 
Cape Town,....... . The remaining divisions and districts, one hundred and two 


in number. 


It is essential for the purposes of registration that all ‘transfer deeds and mortgage 
bonds shall have been drawn or prepared by persons duly authorized by law so to do and 
be executed in the presence of the Registrar concerned. In the Cape Province advocates 
of the Supreme Court and conveyancers are so authorized. Other deeds are only regis- 
tered if they have been executed in the presence of a notary public and attested by his 
‘signature. 

S The principal functions of the several Registrars of Deeds are ‘the following :— 
(a) To register grants or leases, by the Crown, of land. 
(b) To examine, attest, and register deeds of transfer or hypothecation of land. 
(c) To register cessions of mortgage bends, or renunciations, or waivers, by the 
legal holders. ; 
(d) To effect the necessary registration in connection with the cancellation of mort- 
gage bonds, or part-payments, or releases therefrom. 


(e) To register antenuptial contracts, general or special notarial ‘bonds, notarial 
deeds of servitude: and of: donation, and other notarial deeds registrable by ‘law. 

(f) To register leases and cessions of leases of rights to minerals as defmed ‘by Act 
No. 31 of 1898, namely, gold, silver, and platinum. 


by | 
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(g) To. register usufructs: of land. 
(hk) To register notarial deeds of lease of land for ten years’ and upwards. 
(¢) as issue and register such certificates of title to land as may be prescribed by 
aw. ; 
(7) When so required by law, to satisfy themselves in connection with the regis- 
tration of any deed— 
(1) that the duties, taxes, fees, dues, and quitrent (if any) payable to the 
Government or Provincial Administration have been paid ; 
(2) that rates, or charges payable in respect: of land to a local authority: have 
been paid. 
(k) Generally to exercise all such powers and discharge all such duties. as are by: 
statute and common law imposed upon them. 


(i) Deeds Registry at Cape Town.—The Deeds Registry at Cape Town. came into being. 
in the year 1828 as a result of the promulgation of Ordinance No. 39 of 1828: Particulars: 
of this enactment and historical details of earlier provision for the registration of bonds 
and obligations (e.g. the Debt Register established by a Placaat of 1714) are given in 
previous issues of this Year Book. Ordinance No. 27 of 1846 made registration in the Debt 
Register compulsory, Act No. 21 of 1875. provided. for, the registration of antenuptial 
contracts, and Act No. 43 of 1895 for the registration of debentures. 

Of other measures relating, either wholly or in part, to the transfer of land’ the 
following may be mentioned: the Vitles Registration and Derelict Lands Act, 1881, which, 
inier alia, provides machinery for obtaining transfer when land has been acquired by 
prescription, or when owing to some cause transfer cannot be obtained in the ordinary 
course; the Glen: Grey Lands and Local Affairs Act, 1894, which, in addition to other 
matters, provides for a simple and inexpensive form of transfer in regard to native allot- 
ments situate in the district of Glen Grey and any other native areas to which the Act 
may be: applied. 

The Deeds Registry Act, 1891 (No. 19), amended materially the law relating to’ the 
registration of deeds, and by regulations framed thereunder from time to time the practice 
of the Office was defined and modified on various points. The Deeds Registry Act was 
further amended in 1905 by the Deeds Registry Amendment Act (No. 39). With the 
exception of one section, of each, these Acts have been repealed and superseded by the 
Deets Registries Act, 1918 (No. 13), whereby the laws in force in the Union relating to- the 
registration of deeds were consolidated and amended, and the prior legislative enactments 
affecting the Office were repealed wholly or in part. This Act has in turn been amended 
in certain respects by Act No. 15 of 1922. 

By. section 59 of the Deeds Registries Act, 1918, provision was made for the appointment 
of a Deeds Registries Regulations Board with power, subject to the approval of the 
Governor-General, to make,, alter or rescind regulations on the subjects mentioned in 
section 60. Regulations framed by this Board came into effect.on the Ist January, 1919; 
but were superseded by new regulations published under Government Notice No. 1630 of 
the 6th October, 1922, with effect: from the Ist January, 1923. 

In addition to the above enactments which directly affected or regulated the Office 
there are various other Acts and Ordinances imposing special duties upon the Registrar, 
among which may be mentioned the following :— 

The Transfer Duty Act, 1884, requires the: production of a receipt for transfer duty 
in connection with every transfer not expressly exsmpted; Acts Nos. 16: of 1890; 23: of 
1892, 30 of 1893, and 3 of 1905 were passed to facilitate the transfer of land 
mortgaged to Government under the Crown Lands Disposal Act, 1887; Act’ No. 3’ of 1873 
vests land transferred to particular trustees and office-bearers of companies and associations 
in the successors in office of such trustees and office-bearers ; the Cape Municipal Ordinance, 
1912, the Divisional Councils and Roads Ordinance, 1917, the Provincial Immovable Property 
Tax Ordinance, 1918, and extensions thereof; the Village Management Boards Ordinance, 
1921, and the Local Bourds Ordinance, 1921, inter alia, prohibit the transfer of land without 
the production of proof that the rates.and taxes, as the case may be, have been paid: The 
Registrar is also charged by the Companies Act, 1892, with the registration of joint-stock 
companies and of the returns prescribed thereby, and by the Special Partnerships’ Limited 
Liawlity Act, 1861, with the registration of limited partnerships. Other less inspertant 
Acts and Ordinances affecting the Registry also exist. 

Of tue laws passed since the establishment of the Union that impose additionad 
responsibilities upon the Deeds Registries, the following may be mentioned: the Dipping 
Tanks (Advances) Act, 1911; the Jrrigation and Conservation of Waters Act, 1912; the 
Fencing Act, 1912; the Land Bunt Act, 1912; the Land Settlement Act, 1912; the Admin- 
istration of Estates Act, 1913; the Insolvency Act, 1916; the Trading with the Enemy Act, 
1916; the Housiny Act, 1920; and the Provision of Homes (Municipal) Ordinance, 1920. 

The following tables (a), (4), and (c), give particulars regarding all registrations eilected 
during a series of years, and of the value of land transferred and mortgage bonds passed 


- 
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and cancelled, the amount of the nominal capital of joint-stock companies registered, and 
the revenue derived by way of fees and duty during the same period :— 


DEEDS REGISTRY AT CAPE TOWN, 1917 TO 1922.—(a) DEEDS REGISTERED. 
—— — —— a = ——— = jl : 





























Description. | 1917, 1918. | 1919, 1920. 1921, 1922. 
} 

Fn a arr a ee 
Deeds of Transfer registered... 9,776 11,542 14,073 17,673 10,853 9,945 
Certificates of Registered Title 30 14 15 6 | 31 57 
Deeds Or Grantee oasis 339 433 27] 184 405 589 
Deeds of Grant under the Glen | | 

Grey Act, No. 25 of 1894.... | 1,593 12 _- 6 217 98 
Mortgage Bonds registered.... | 4,995 5,385 6,995 8,678 8,053 7,662 
Morigage Bonds cancelled..... | 6,028 7417 7,659 } e062 5,449 4,699 
Notarial Bonds registered..... / 357 385 504} B71. 4 822 | 742 
Antenuptial Contracts registered | 1,124 1,162 1,341 1,413 15322 1,326 
Servitudes registered.......... | 74 88 141 1147 105 95 
Companies registered.......... | 104 132 169 182 | 128 | 144 
Sundry registrations.......... 3,414 2,367 4,637 7,481 | 538 | 451 




















(6) VALUE OF DEEDS REGISTERED. 








Description. | 1917. 1918. 19LDy 5} TOZO. | 92d toga 
if o\ey' > to) urorl oee ta Sea 
pate £ geod £ £ £ 
Value of Property transferred... | 7,197,175 | 9,595,535 [13,629,211 |20,131,319 | 12,443,402) 9,692,690 
Value of Bonds registered (im- 








movable property).......... 5,278,994 | 5,545,880 | 9,261,052 |12.360.852 | 12,525,052)»9,209,954 
Value of Bonds cancelled (im- | ' 

movable property).......... | 3,710,396 | 5,250,814 | 6,540,164 | 7,200,115 5,494,327| 4,493,465 
Companies  registered—Nomi- 

MALS CAPIGN oo ey. eet cient o aie 3,422,893 | 3,063,175 | 3,358,460 112,151,615 6,522,925] 2,803,751 


(c) REVENUE. 



































i { i - 
Description. 1917. |.) °19182'4) | ORO MOL orgeo sere AoRy. | 1922, 
PEGA area. Peis alieasnDnice:s Bk taiieetn's, Bier +. 20th Ee eee 
| / 

Sst th OEY Si £ $i rep ae 
Fees of Office...........0e005 17,761 | 20,267 21,919 | 25,317 20,268 18,955 
Stamp Duty on Transfers... .. 17,998 | 24,857 38,323, 50,803 | 30,729 | 23,604 
Stamp Duty on Bonds........ 7,690 9,301 14,320 | 21,896 20,800 | 14,292 
TOTAL REVENUE...... £ 43,449 | 54,425 | 74,562 98,016 | 71,807 | 56,851 


























— — ee = = ee 


(ii) Deeds Registry at King William’s Town.—This Registry was established by Pro- 
clamation, signed by Sir George Grey as High Commissioner on the 24th July, 1858, and 
was kept in force by Section 16 of the British Kaffraria Incorporation and Purliamentary 
Representation Amendment Act, 1865, and by section 1 of the Deeds Registries Act, 1918. 


The following table gives the value of landed property transferred at the Registry at 
King William’s Town during a series of years .— 


DEEDS REGISTRY, KING WILLIAM’S TOWN—VALUE OF DEEDS REGISTERED, 
1913 TO 1922. 


| 
} 




















Year. Deeds of Transfer. | Mortgage Bonds. Bonds Cancelled. 
91S Nain: Cie eee 455,407 314,204 262,833 
OTA Se iis 479,418 283,542 194,917 
DIS eho. THF 5 758,614 397,352 369,155 
1919) ih rea ethon | 1,355,309 | 643,571 447,487 
1920s JPY. eas 1,827,754 842,211 441,349 
LOZED, RISE Eo 746,744 : 774,635 308,556 
1922. tedden Ca 796,574 558,440 341,803 
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(iii) Deeds Registry at Kimberley.—This Registry was brought into being by Govern- 
ment Notice No. 28 of the 4th July, 1872, issued by the Governor, Sir Henry Barkly, 
provision being made therein for the appointment of a Registrar of Deeds and for the 
registration of certain classes of deeds; and has remained effective by virtue of the 
provisions of Section 27 of the Griqualand West Annexation Act, 1877. 

The following table gives the value of landed property transferred at the Registry 
at Kimberley during a series of vears :— 


LANDED PROPERTY TRANFERRED, DEEDS REGISTRY, KIMBERLEY, 1912 TO 1922, 


———— 











Year. | Value. | Year. : Value. 
ns : £ 

FUL se ee ee 304,788 opt Bs ae oe tae 291,844 
1b) RR ge eae 292,238 LOLS eee ot at : 550,460 
RMS oe ete L ey 222,120 PILOLO a take iat vols te | 620,804 
RULE. tee sa soe es 143,602 Oe LOD er ee to aie oa 559,490 
Gy aie ae 205,790 pe toggee mea Wier. | 212,151* 
Bee ees ve ka 261,174 : 








i fects ase attxributall eo, polouend fiouphe an pensation’. ot elianand -mining oneraous ‘@uring 
the year. 





(iv) Deeds Regisiry at Vryburg.—The appointment of a Registrar of Deeds at Vryburg 
was provided for by British Bechuanaland Proclamation No. 66 of 1889, and the system 
of registration of the Deeds Registry there established was maintained by Section 19 of 
the British Bechuanaland Annexation Act, 1895, for a period of five years. It now, how- 
ever, depends for its existonce and present system of registration on the Deeds Registries 

ct, 1918. 

The following table gives the value of landed property transferred at the Registry 

at Vryburg during a series of years :— 


LANDED PROPERTY TRANSFERRED, DEEDS REGISTRY, VRYBURG, 1912 10, 1822 











! 








{ 
Year. | Value. Year. Value. 

ay 

| g | € 

Be ore es ys athe | 311,626 OLS fas, See de eet 239,754 
Us eM eee ana 465,494. el OLS ceed s-54-1la tke 363,530 
BAe SOAS... | 257,350 BOZO MAATI ois 690,228 
Ushi aoe 112,594 1021 Se at eee 313,458 
DUBE REP int 65's ow, os 168,841 ba ED ee 0 eet hale Sal ed aa 289,880 


POE TON er Li.) | 181,544 


Deeds Registry in Natal.—Vhe Deeds Registry Office in Natal was created by Ordin- 
ance “No. 2 of 1846, power being given to the Governor of Natal to appoint a Registrar 
of Deeds. In 1846 an amending Ordinance, No. 33, was passed. The first-named 
Ordinance defines the duties of the Registrar of Deeds and declares that the practice of 
the Deeds Registry Office at Cape Town should be that to be followed in the Natal Office. 
By Law No. 16, 1875, further detailed instructions as to the examination of certain deeds 
were laid down. A further Law, No. 19 of 1884, to amend the Law and practice of regis- 
tration was passed, which provides for the promulgation of rules and déals with the regis- 
tration of leases. Though the practice was founded on that of the Cape of Good Hope 
it differs therefrom, in minor respects, owing to the difficulty in the early days of ascer 
taining definite information on the subject and by reason of local legislation and decisions 
of the Natal Court. The Registry is now governed by the Deeds Registries Act, 1918. 

Transfer duty is chargeable in respect of freehold property under Laws Nos. 5, 1860, and 
19, 1883 (Natal), and Act No. 11, 1913, and in respect of leases under Law No. 19, 1884 
(Natal) and Act No. 11, 1913. 

Since the constitution of the Union, considerable changes have taken place in the 
work performed by the Natal Office. In 1911 the collection of transfer duty was under- 
taken by the Receiver of Revenue, Pietermaritzburg, and the issue of joint stock com- 
panies’ and conveyancers’ licences was transferred to the same office. In 1913 the 
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registration of wills was transferred to the office of the Master of the Supreme ‘Court, 
Pietermaritzburg, in terms of Act No. 24, 1913, and all wills proved and ‘sealed wills 
between 1869 and 1913 were transferred to that office. In 1917, the registration of designs, 
copyrights in books, and works of art and play rights was transferred to Pretoria, ‘together 
with all registers and records. Under Act No. 28 of 1922 co-operative societies ceased ‘to 
“be registered under Law No. 10 of 1864 and all existing societies had ‘to re-register with 
the Registrar of Co-operative Societies within six months from the 14th August, 1922. 
The following tables give the number of transactions entered at the Natal Deeds 
Registry, and the value. of transfers, ete., passed during a series of. years. 


(i) DEEDS REGISTRY, NATAL—TRANSACTIONS ENTERED, 19138 TO 1922. 











| | | 
Description. 938; | 1919. 1920. | 1921. 4 -1922; 

| . 
Deeds tor Wransier.. .. 1. seen a eden es 3,950 | 5,174 5,972 4,945 4,853 
Viccd se MAUR OES. co oe waa we akboe eG ) 152 179 © | 260 164 | 192 
MOTEGAPR CRORE. aes + asisasic cr + olin wlelta 6 2,854 | 2,648 3,130 2,988 | 3,430 
Cancellations of Mortgage Bonds......... | 2,106 | 2,309 | 2,697 2,034 2,071 
Notafial (Wondd,\ cocks svde ois vreau ee eas Ol? Ores 795 795 | 865 
Cancellations of Notarial Bonds.......... 308 | 469 | 633 404 | 356 
Leases and Cessions of Leases........... ) 266 | 325 | 438 332 | 256 
Marriage Comtracts ola ctts myacsince ain 0 mugs 402 | 3,737 4,208 3,719 3,716 
Jaint (Stock <Companiog. vi oreo siden» bi Zrepciae 48 | G7 | 91 66 | 64 
Servitudes other than Leases............ 3b % 58 | 56 92 } 62 
Letters of Exemption (Natives).......... 48 |} SL 68 TaN 71 
Special ParMershipsss < cic sss akels «ose s piss ote he 4 2 3 Bit 4 

Firms Registered.and Changes in Registered | } ) 

BV EPTOA ick s, aio enet i lewias SE © tem aia tie | 467 | 611 828 740 862 
Declarations of Sale and Purchase....... 4,369 | 6,428 | 6,020 5,162 4,956 
Agricultural Societies....... aad « Pighatars snes} deint} Sei 1 
PTAA DS tins AWON GLACE oc oife.» Gin nveudie seein | — Z 4 2 2 
Miscetlaneous and Sundry Registrations... | 1,403 | 1,896 | 1,958 2090 | 1.705 





(ii) DEEDS REGISTRY, NATAL—VALUE OF TRANSFERS, ETC., 1917 TO 1922. 











| ‘ 
DESCRIPTION. — 1°? PORTE | OMESEGS +1618, 7O a APE SO, | 499), | 7922, 














¢ £ ¢ ¢ £ | ¢ 

Value of property transferred— | ) | 

DATING, cic vo-s otate SW yt ae 1,747,451 2,158,093 2,867,362 | 4,050,294 | 2,887,726 | 2,244,288 

Le OTE, MER Ss eee erent ae | 1,296,911 | 1,940,959 | 2,456,614 | 3.277,222 | 2,333,286 | 2,130,447 
Bonds passed over immovable 

DEONGEU Vowiag + isTssioie 2s is 58 | 1,856,635 | 1,932,798 | 2,531,423 | 3,987,991 | 4,115,025 | 3,902,022 
Bonds passed over movable pro- | . | 

DOLUR spo ates ie Re tebe | 570,046 | 496,096 | 1,013,631 | 1,524,221 | 2,366,628 1,011,457 
Bonds cancelled over immovable | | ) 

PIO DELEV nie tots «oats ea ae | 1,345,943 | 1,409,528 | 1,871,193 | 2,623,872 | 2,138,660 | 2,166,290 
Bonds cancelled over movable | | | 

DEODELLY aes teatinnls oie ce | 327,616 | 392,614 | 552,975 | 85,238 | 1,042,467 | 676,284 
Liability transferred under Mort- | 

eee T Wm SY 0 Vy eae PST: 6 * * * 


250,294 | 335,726 


* No record. 





3. Deeds Registry in Transvaal.—A Deeds Office for the South African Republic wa’ 
established in Pretoria by Ordinance No. 3 of 1866. Prior to that Ordinance coming into 
operation deeds of transfer, bonds, and documents of a similar nature were signed and 
registered by the landdrosts of the various districts, but there was no central registry. 
The Ordinance was amended by Law No. 8 of 1880. A further amending Law, No. 5 
of 1882, was enacted. That Law and certain other laws and Volksraad Resolutions, 
having reference to the Deeds Office and deeds and documents registered therein, were 
repealed by Proclamation No. 10 of 1902, which made new provisions regulating the Deeds 
Office and amended the laws relating to the registration of deeds. The Proclamation of 
1902 was amended and amplified by Ordinance No. 65 of 1903, whilst the registration 
of prospecting contracts was dealt with by Ordinance No. 11 of 1904. ‘The establishment 
of townships and the registration of lots therein were provided for by Act No. 33 of 
1907 and amended by Act No. 34 of 1908. Act No. 25 of 1909 consolidated and 
amended the law regulating the Deeds Office and Mining ‘Titles’ Registration Office 
and relating to the registration of deeds and mining titles. The final consolidating measure 
was the Union Act No. 13 of 1918, which is applicable to all the Provinces. 
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While Proclamation No. 8 of 1902 (the Transfer Duty Proclamation) lad: provided’ for 
the registration in: the Deeds Office of lots: in leasehold townships, Proclamation’ No: 35‘ 
of 1902 (amended by Ordinance No. 6 of 1902) established at’ Johannesburg ani office: for 
the: registration, inter: alia; of leases of lots: in townships within the: Mining District: of 
Johannesburg. Thus the Deeds Office, which had not included the registration: of’ mining 
rights and. stands;. was: precluded: from: registering leasehold: lots: in. townships within the: 
prescribed area.. By the Townships Amendment: Act'of 1908, the freehold: of lots in. town- 
ships within the: Mining» Districts of Johannesburg, Boksburg, Germiston, and’ Krugers- 
dorp became registrable either in the Deeds Office or in the Office of the Rand Town- 
ships Registrar, whovisione:and the same person as: the Registrar of Mining’ Rights: (now: 
Registrar of Mining Titles). The Deeds and Mining Titles Offices. were directed by: thie 
law to inform: each’ other ofi transactions within the prescribed area, and‘ thus a system 
of dual) registration: was established: Johannesburg obtained the convenience of local’ 
registration whilst the value of the Deeds Office was not impaired. Mortgage bonds upon 
such property, passed before the Rand Townships Registrar, whic contain a ‘ General 
Clause,” are specially re+registered in the Deeds Office. The: Deeds Office therefore: at 
present contains a’ complete record of the ownership of all land and of all hypothecations 
or other encumbrances of: such land, but it contains no record of leases of lots in townships 
within the mining district’ of Johannesburg; nor of mining: titles: (other than: miinpachts) 
nor stand. titles issued under the Gold Law anywhere in the Province: Act No. 13 of 1918 
is the principal! law: regulating the Deeds: Office of the Transvaal 

Various Acts,. such as the Irrigation Act; the Administration. of Estates Act, the 
Land Bank. Act. Fencing and Dipping Tank Acts, and the Insolvency Act, impose duties: 
upon the Registrar of Deeds or govern certain practices of his office. 

The Registrar of Deeds has also, since 1994, been Registrar of Deeds for Swaziland. 

A. statement: is appended: showing’ the number of deeds: registered, value: of properties 
transferred, bonds passed, transfer: duty and stamp duty in connection therewith, and fees: 
of. office. for: a series:of years. Some of'the figures are approximate‘ only, and; moreover, if 
must be remembered that the figures as to transfers and: bonds. inelude: certain: transfers: 
and: bonds:passed and: bonds cancelled by the Rand Townships: Registrar. 


DEEDS REGISTERED IN TRANSVAAL, 1917 TO 1522 


(a) NUMBER. 














| 
DESCRIPTION. EOL Tar foe, LOLS: YO190- 4 ~» 1920, 1921. 1922. 


= NSS Sn) pees 








Transfers and various certificates 





















































GEER totes cick wc vance 10,990 esas 15,803 Pyeou § 14,042 13,097 
PSCOSTOLPOPANU ees. sare s serele ss "365 291 349 404 340 252 
Bonds; passed, ..........0000e 6,075. 6,709 8,304 8,918 10,253 10,783° 
Bonds: cancelled and part-pay- | 

PINS 5 Pa a ee re 3,269 3,839 4,239 5,048 3,963 3,885, 
Contracts, leases, and powers 

OLSACLOINC Vacs vice wee ot AA Nd 25312 5,112 5,948" 45518 3,450° 

. j 
(b) VALUE. 
- DEsorIPtion. | 1917, | 1918: 1919. 1920. 1921. | 1922. 
ce, i aes ee | = pol SUI ie ole | 
; 2 os £ £ £ | S 
Transfers and various certificates | 

RPTL ILO Meets «sss ake ke creo 5,239,019. | 7,086,503.) 9,987,954: | 8,263,538 | 7,714,836 | 6,806,494 
Deeds. of grant........... pron 34,369 47,304, A2,432. 80,966 69,726 42,192. 
BONS PASSO ces nia op nannies reas & | 5,128,274 | 5,597,821 111,522,470 |10,;891,263 |13,659,414 |19;708,733* 
Bonds cancelled and’ "part-pay- 

MONts sir er ae eee ee 5 | 3,286,474 | 2,967,692 | 3,028,530 | 4,763,825 | 5,476,330 | 3,369;833. 

Note.—(1) Total amount of transfer duty, 1910 to. 1922...............00. £1,107,6237 
; (2) Amount of stamp duty levied on deeds registered, 1910 to 1922 212,840 
(3) “A mopabs Of foes 21 910-601922 5 ess ods ceed peers dens 155,629 


* Increase. largely explained. by the. fact that bonds for £10,461,222 represent adiitional security, 
and rearrangement of existing bonds: by companies’ to: trustees for’ debenture holders. 
t Including increment duty under. the Ordinance of 1919, which lapsed on the 1st De camber, 1920, 
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4. Deeds Registry in Orange Free State.— ‘I'he records of the Orange Free State Deeds 
Office extend back to the early part of the year 1849, the period of the Orange River 
Sovereignty. The office was established by the British Resident at the time, and was 
administered according to the law of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope. The first 
legislative enactment establishing a Deeds Office for the Orange Free State was Ordinance 
No. 5 of 1856, which was passed shortly after the reinstitution of Republican Government. 
This Ordinance was partly amended by Ordinances Nos. 16 of 1877 and 1 of 1888, and 
was finally superseded, on the codification of the laws of the State, by Chapter LVII of 
the Orange Free State Law Book. This was again repealed by Ordinance No. 33 of 1902, 
which was modified and supplemented by Ordinances Nos. 11 and 20 of 1904. The regis- 
tration of antenuptial contracts was provided for by Law No. 7 of 1892. ‘These enactments 
were wholly repealed by the Union Deeds Registries Act, No. 13 of 1918, which, with the 
reguiations made thereunder and published in Government Notice No. 1500 of 1918, is 
now in force 

The registration of companies was placed under the supervision of the Registrar 
of Deeds by Ordinance No. 5 of 1878, which was supplemented by Ordinance No. 9 
of 1883. These Ordinances were subsequently superseded by Chapter C of the Orange 
Free State Law Book, which, amended and amplified by Ordinance No. 24 of 1904, 
remains the law of the Province. The liquidation of companies is governed by Law No. 2 
of 1892, and the registration of Insurance Companies by Chapter CIII of the Law Book. 

By Chapter CXII of the Law Book, provision was made for the registration of Letters 
Patent in the Deeds Office. This law was repealed by Act No. 9 of 1916, under the pro- 
visions of which the registration of Letters Patent was transferred to the Union Patent 
Office, Pretoria, 

By Chapter CXIII of the Law Book the registration of trade marks was placed under 
the Registrar of Deeds. This law, as amended by Law No. 13 of 1893, was repealed by Act 
No. 9 of 1916, under the provisions of which the registration of trade marks was trans- 
ferred to the Trade Marks Office, Pretoria, and the records of the office relating to patents 
and trade marks were handed over to that office. 

The subjoined tables show the number of deeds and other matters registered, the 
value of property transferred, the amounts of bonds passed and cancelled, and also the 
total amounts collected in connection with deeds and other matters registered during a 
series of years :— 


DEEDS REGISTERED IN ORANGE FREE STATE, 1917 TO 1922. 


(a) NUMBER. 






























































| 
DESORIPTION. | 1917, | 1918. 1919. 1020, i; e102 1922. 
ale : “fe i ee Laie <- 
Transfers, partitions, certificates | ) 

CoE EAC IO so aa se tateaa ope o' ore la i | 5,221 5,728 6,568 | 8,830 4,802 4,572 
Deeds"Of “GTANU,:. 5 6% 011541: ats mse | 142 173 63 15 18 11 
BONS - PASSO wi ctviers sive cceusth).olecane 2,812 3,094 3,599 4,950 4,967 4,712 
Bonds cancelled and part-pay- | 

MENIRs ee hac es ca soon: 3,596 | 3,919 | 4,495 4,916 | 2,640 2,947 
Eihomem tier ves hares sa ie Moshe: 1,299 5,234 6,152 | 5,974 6,659 

(b) VALUE 
DESORIPTION, 1917. | 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. | 1922. 
o . £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Transfers, partitions, certifi- 

cates*01 -titlesiic,o..sk eee 4,050,210 | 4,959,041 | 6,958,127 | 9,763,330 | 5,010,930 | 5,869,189 
Deeds of grant.......-.ccces 
Bonds *passed.).% viweesvsceet oe 2,738,385 | 2,444,916 | 4,352,909 | 5,908,487 | 4,664,798 | 3,692,573 
Bonds cancelled and part-pay- | 

THRONES sf ahh 0s a alte nters' sb renee 1,811,640 | 2,184,179 | 2,914,314 | 3.587,458 | 1,653,360 | 2,601,840 

| | 
NorEe.—(1) Total amount of transfer duty, 1910 to 1922.................. £913,180 


(2) Amount of stamp duty levied on deeds registered, 1910 to 1922 200,582 
(3) Amount of fees levied, 1910 to 1922.......3.. 0... ccc cece eee 69,895 
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5. Scale of Fees.—During its Session of 1918 the Union Parliament passed an Act to 
consolidate and amend the laws in force in the Union, relating to the registration of deeds, 
No. 13 of 1918, termed the Deeds Registries Act, 1918, the provisions of which and the 
regulations thereunder, came into operation on the Ist January, 1919. 


By this Act a number of previous enactments in the several Provinces were repealed 
wholly or in part, and under the regulations a uniform practice as far as possible was 
provided for in all Provinces, together with (A) a uniform tariff of fees of office as well as 
(B) a uniform tariff of fees and charges of conveyancers and notaries public. Those 
regulations have now been superseded by new and amended rules, which were published 
under Government Notice No. 1630 of 1922. 


The following are the revised tariffs :— 


A.—SCHEDULE OF FEES OF OFFICE. 


Item. £ 8. d. 
i, or the*registration of a deed of grant’ by the Crown. c.05 oli ee See ee a Viens OPe5-7 0 
PweetOL the. registration of any. deed) Of transfer... o.' ce . ort ate eae felcre rele eer ee eet. 015 O 
3. For the registration of a certificate of partition or partition transfer under section eight 

OURUIGETA CEM Rah Pete che atten ieee cnet ee cece eee ores TE Ce eit tt os Mee Oe ksye (0. 
4. For the registration of a certificate of registered title under sections sia and twenty-six 

ROME LLIGUA Clie Geek eet ere cers crtery tc oie ot PATRAS cide Ne ee ere eas Me wat tones ok 010 O 
5. For the registration of a certificate of registered title under section twenty-seven of the Act 0 15 O 
6. For the registration of a certificate of consolidated title under sections twenty-five or thirty- 

FOO LUTION Chisun too Satet silo he cl NOON ea Ret patella ok Suen GRCEe CUeke rope cmos ic, OU STS ooh s) vos aie aogier Onto G 
7. For the registration of a certificate of amended title under sections twenty-five or thirty-four 

GE GAA: DW Fc eit of Moher ail aan els fe uO ea ERGO aE Ue PE RII LS a a a 015 O 
8. For an amendment of title under section twenty-three of the Act...............225. 0 5 O 
9. For the registration of a certificate of rights to minerals under sections thirteen or forty- 

CR CAREOUPACU 3c PAEEL  eaperettee elt shetalte o SIRT eh eiake GADD lial sh odeiaTa Ghat ovale Td Ae lbrene) ethee~awwe 015 0 

10. For the registration of a certificate of townships title under section thirty-seven of the Act 0 10 O 

11. For an endorsement made under Chapter V of the Act (Townships)................ 0 5 0 

12. For the registration of any notarial deed not otherwise provided for............... 010 O 

13. For the registration of an antenuptial contract and in Natal of a postnuptial contract... 010 0 

14. For the registration of a usufruct contained in a deed of grant or transfer......... 010 O 

15. Kor the registration of any substitution in connection with each bond made in terms of 

sections sia, ten, eleven, thirteen, fifteen, twenty-four, twenty-six, thirty-four, thirty-seven, 
LORY ONCLO Me TOMA. CL hele, ool tenn Pnty cbs foie ole secetere. a atsurekeoleliake oats. More Sie evorenahe el pee ares OSLO. O 

16. For the registration of any change of name made in terms of section forty-sia of the Act 

HOVPCACH® COCs CONCEENEE Aare es. Seatrie teeta ea eee hy ole eed onl shotsrel Mahe a etaeneAy lad eels ah. Ome ca.0 

17. For an amendment of an error in a deed in terms of section forty-three of the Act or of 

AieurderOle COULt, stor each deed Concerned sy Oe Oe. A OOK SSOP IN ie eden Or bh 6 
18. For making any endorsement under the provisions of sections thirty-nine and forty-two 
metCma CUy TOT. CaCl) CEE. CONGEINEU eases «cals 1KE ole crue © aMGrere tee arsleidle ny sccee a ale erty OR52-6 
19. For cancelling a note of the registration of a prospecting contract under section forty of 
RET MMEMC Utes tooc Fey eircieart secs taaey Pre Wcliak cl on ax vitheues ck oksuaa nen ty Sout wast hnie elouslauenala oaiiwhoteie.e,s Gees shave o oie OnebaaO: 
DU MOnEL Nor remistratiOMm- Of 2) IMOLtQAZE DONG. a cicnc. sree cits sina more cc eves tales oa ¢ sue shane dbs On LomnU 
2i. For the registration of any deed varying the conditions of a bond or rate of interest 
payable thereunder in terms of section three (m) of the Act..................... Or \SU8G 
22. For every registration of cancellation or part-payment or cession of any bond or other 
document or of cancellation of such cession, or of release of property from the operation 
of a bond or of waiver of preference in respect of a bond.............-000eeees Ue OO 
223. For an endorsement required under the provisions of sections fiyty-eight and sixty-one of 
the Administration of Estates Act, 1913, in respect of ome title-deed............. Oo 5 O 
HonscAcieadaitionalititle=d eed wc stactenels at hoateiete Alb ors. o.8 + dave ne otay cl daness tauheye axa sie Ope O 
24. Subject to the provisions of Regulation No. 63 for any endorsement made in terms of 
any express provision of the Act in respect of one title-deed.................... Oot Sak G 
HOrseachnanaitionals bitle-<deed;;. wa tnyet t= sow kiana, te teks cee hod che Meoweons ig abtepepere'a ete Merete apa’s eee O 
25. For an endorsement required under the provisions of Regulations Nos. 16, sub-section (5), 
and 20, sub-sections (1) and (3)— 
iMsrespech.0f, -oneatitle=deeds sebscs12..genettme .Weaider teh ianye chs edloageard’s dorvbeveras a:% 0, 75 -G 
foreeachwadditionalatitle-deed secon Veer ee eee Pe eiah erobeke lake loitowactee sagt tgs. onst aniattioilenty’s Ota O 
26. For the preparation of the notice prescribed by Regulation No. 35, sub-section (2).... 1 0 O 
27. For a certificate by a Registrar of any fact (in addition to the fee prescribed in respect 
of the information contained in such certificate)...........cccccsecccecsereccees 0. 2 6 
28. For a certified copy of a deed, power, or other document or of the entries on a folio of a 
register containing not more than 400 words, prepared in a Deeds Registry : Provided 
al aoe of authentication or attestation of a power shall be treated as part | P 
DIVE ECOL ttiae ete Peer SEA AT fee ee aa s REGRET OTA oh tide a! ctells Gateplbie Pott) ala lerats oa Tales giwerde ele ee ea 
Mor-every additionalglOO awords soneparbs CNeETCOL ssc cians ces d ove fue cyspece «ore 6 o.cimrnievaie, enerere,s race 
as any such certified copy, if prepared by the applicant therefor, one-half of the above 
ees. 
29. For a copy of a lost, destroyed, or unserviceable deed issued under regulation forty-four, 
containing, not smMoresthanin GOPWOLdS nod aid cierets cheeses See bo 8 Seah lets wie oy 9 vie ese. Sjehe soon 010 9 
For every additional 100 words or part thereof... 6.0... 0.6 ccceeerecercecensanes Ores O 
Ne any such certified copy, if prepared by the applicant therefor, one-half of the above 
ees. 
30, For every entry, note, endorsement, or other act made or performed in a Deeds Registry, 
not being any of the matters or things elsewhere provided for in this schedule or in the 
reg watlonss 5 yc ce ane uaa n as steee F Nek letie + ReMW sieiod Capon s SUS apr eta o awe che + te 
31. For each bill of costs taxed: for each £1, or fraction thereof, of the taxed amount.... 0 UO 6 
32. lor cach application under section fifty-five of Act No, 25 of 1909 (Transvaal) made to the 
Commission referred stontheretnie: is wxcsre ete 04 tis ye Ges eidiovn ple wisps cuota’e V aivetie ¥ odfeti wld oo ae oe (an 
33. For each objection lodged under section fifty-five (b) of the said Act............... 0 5 0 
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Item. fas. 20 
34, For a search of an index to any register: for each name searched, whether of person or 
DPODATLY-2 kusne > p,0.s' bs sant arees be CaP BOM Winoein cs eet) ee Re AS Pe OO Le 
35. For an inspection of a register: for each folio, and continuation thereof, inspected..... 0 21 O 
36. For an inspection of any deed, bond, power, or other document, or of any diagram — 
separately filed’. .ch.istais wt, ciece.0 Nike crake sofahe in. e 'e @ieiesestbals weicr ohare ite eh eemec = miteie et ee 0. te 
37. For any search not specially provided for, a fee to be fixed by the Registrar, provided 
4he minimum “fee shall De. «sins oc.s uslek eg ce oars letoneteme piety ciate lateMete oy clam nan Hann a Ua ei 
38. For a search for information regarding any piece of land or pieces of land contiguous 
to each, other, Jor’ the ‘first: hour, Of, such searebis ae oe srk sti cow erp sere blame ee 010 0 
For each jadditional hour or, portion “EMELeOl... asip.s/csisse s stele fk > «+ 0ct cette Gia) eens ee 0. boo 


39. For every search made by the Registrar of the Province of the Cape of Good Hope in 
connection with the issue of a certified copy of a lost or destroyed title-deed ; for 


every hour.or-fraction of: an hour... a...t<ecaeebias jc dale. +m ee. s eres eee O12. 0 
But not to exceed £1 in the whole. 
40, ‘The fees referred to in Regulations No. 21, sub-section (1), 37, sub-section (3), 38 and 39 
shall be, if the. Registrar does not fix a lesser°Bum!si..... 2.22). eo eee: 0 -5°. 6 
41. For the registration or noting of any servitude contained in-a deed of transfer against 
any other. land “affected: . 7. 3. 6 siete gree oe oe ale spies eho. « Listen ee * bec 0 See 
42. For the registration of an advance made under the provisions of any dipping tanks or 
FENCING ACHR is 0 oles se oie oe Sis NS OS ee ate Te ochre, Stee Riles <u. pukgerte a ee 0 bad 
43; . For-the cancellation of: any..such. FERISWPALION.. ©... o.0a.0 muss saeco sista ee ies eee ee G oS te 
t4. For registration in the Deeds Registry, Pretoria, of a bond executed before the Registrar 
of (Mining: Titles; Johannesburg oo... .sbcleesss inl gy cele on pis we oh ae et tener ee 0 by 0 
45. (a) For the cancellation of debentures registered under Act No. 43 of 1895 (Cape)— 
for every 1D-or.iraction Or10) dp TO, LOQ™ ¢ sc anos ss cig 2 aces bee - alee iiolee oO 
for every 10. or iraction of 10: aiter 00. 2... o eS. she ee cee se ne 0 0 6 
(6) For the registration of a release of property from a debenture or an endorsement 
made thereon in connection with the registration of a servitude or issue of a certificate 
oi title or any other consent given in connection with the land thereby secured— 
for .every-.10- or-iracton.of 10 7p 260: LOD. ins <0 5 om nol eal poroinie os cen ee G0 5b 0 
for every. 10 or draction ‘of 10 aiter 100., o.mcss cnectar ne nie eek > oie Ab 0 


46, Should any of the above-mentioned searches, excluding the search mentioned in Ite 
No. 39, be made by a Registrar, double fees shall be charged therefor, whether the 
information be furnished verbally or in writing. 


Exemptions to persons engaged in research work ; to the Union and Imperial Governments; and in 
respect of certain acts to be performed by the Registrar, are provided for; and reduced fees for 
searches by local authorities, and for particulars of bonds taken regularly for publication in a 
newspaper or periodical, are allowed to the extent set forth in the rules. 


B.—TARIFF OF THE FEES AND CHARGES 


Of conveyancers and notaries public in connection with the preparation, passing, and registratioi of 
deeds, bonds, or other documents whatever registrable in a Deeds Registry, and the fees and charges 
of any other legal practitioners in connection with the preliminary work required for the purpose of any 
such deed, bond, or document, and as to taxation of any such fees or charges, framed in terms of sub- 
section (1) (b) of section siziy of the Deeds Registries Act, 1918 (No. 13 of 1918). 


[, TRANSFERS AND CERTIFICATES OF TITLE. 


Drawing each transfer, including the necessary copy or copies, and attendances on lodginent 


and execution, when the land is of value— a 
£200 and under) S05 se P IRE POSES Ta Uy SORE SS ED BOW Aor SSO 
over. £200 and up to £500. 05s OFAC Re EL, US eS TY. eee Sis ee 
over £500. and® up €0*S1,0005..50oh PS Ur Ar ties oe he pee ae + 4 0 
over, £1,000 and: up Go £2Z,00007 2o. dite. oe nde wate s Cem ete. its sti ae $1750 


(with an additional fee of £1. 1s. to be added in respect of every £1,090, or fraction 
thereof, over £2,000 up to £10,000; thereafter an additional fee of 10s. 6d. in 
respect of every £1,000, or fraction thereof, up to £50,000, and an additional 
fee of 5s. in respect of every £1,000, or fraction thereof, up to £100,000), 

Drawing each of the following deeds, including the necessary copies, and attendances on 
lodgment and execution— : 


(1) Partition Transfer or Certificate of Partition under section eight.............. 4 4 @Q 

(2) Certificate of Registered Title under sections sia and twenty-sia.............. Yi SR 

(3) Certificate of Registered Title under section twenty-seven......... 0. cece eee 3 3 0 
(4) Certificate of Title of portion of land comprising portion of a township under 

SOCtION. CHITTY -SEVEMN: Fs ere ieee as OI ies UN Ae eae he, ee 262-0 

(5) Certificate of Rights to Minerals under sections thirteen and forty-one........ & =St-0 

(6) Certificate of Consolidated Title under sections twenty-five and thirty-four..... S*s3: <0 

(7) Certificate of Amended Title under sections twenty-five and thirty-four........ Sb: OD 
Attendances at Office of Master, Supreme Court, or other proper office and obtaining copies 

of documents required to complete the conveyance (exclusive of searches)........... 010 6 
Attendances at Office of Master, Supreme Court, or other proper office, obtaining endorsement 

as to payment of Succession or Estate Duty when previously paid................. 010 6 


Attendance at Office of Master, Supreme Court, applying for and obtaining any certificate or 
consent required from him under Act No. 24 of 1913 for registration purposes at a Deeds 


Registry (inclnding. inspection of will, ete.)...690000) VUE a Peta, SRE iin ae fh. MSG 
Attendance at a Deeds Registry lodging titles and arranging for endorsement under Act : 
WO. D4 OF VOB oe oc oo pe we eee ape to yo moa reeha cele eo tecy ictone laterite nee ta nen ae how! ited ty 
Attendance on behalf of purchaser superintending conveyance to him when deed lodged and 
prepared by another conveyancer and paying purchase price— 
when the value of: the land does not exceed £500............ 0.000 cc cccecclwvee ely O 
when the value exceeds £500 but does not exceed £3,000.................0000- 277240 
when the value exceeds ‘23,0002. 02.006 l eee ee tid net ay SO 3.3 0 
Attendance upon Public Officer (e.g. on Receiver of Revenue re Audit Office folios, ete., Land 
Bank re Government loans and the like), for any number of attendances at each such office 010 6 


OHAP. Xin, | REGISTRATION OF DEEDS. 


If. Mortreéagce Bonps 


Drawing each bond, inciuding the necessary copies and attendances on jodgment and execu- 


tion— 
Whe the AMOUntIO! DNewpODGTs 2200 ONG TWNACE. 0h coe sacs obs ells ofeiele dinate tas 
Over S200 ANG eWhsuC LOU eeete em rer oo tetare eke ete ite ota te al ad here ans a oie 19 6 weve acetacd aaens 
over £500 and up to £1, 000. SNe yc Pey one SA ome a 3. eat caa. ocatis, Cot areve ad we oo deepen mer eee 
over £1,000 and up to £2 sOOUS tres POY ig te SU ON rete Puree, dort tbyiema 2. Sear ateds 3 


(with an additional fee of £1, 1s. to be added in respect of every £1,000, or fraction 
thereof, over £2,000 up to £10,000; thereafter an additional fee of 10s. 6d. in 
respect, of every £1,000 or fraction thereof up to £50,000, and an additional fee 
of 5s. in respect of every £1,000, or fraction thereof, up to £100,000). 

Any act of suretyship whereby immovable property is hypothecated when included i in a bond, 
ASO] OL PLEOR LOM SUC HUBULCHVSIIUDm Ol uci) wettest: ick. Site 6 ocers eMac soa Salbivale.ek wiele are 

Attendance on behalf of mortgagor or mortgagee superintending bond where same is being 
prepared by mortgagee’s or mortgagor’s conveyancer, as the case may be— 

when the amount of the bond does not exceed £500.........0 00 eee cece ee eens 

when the amount exceeds £500 but does not exceed £3,000................0005 

WibeH LNG. daMOun be COURT; OUU sa ceetichvcniccicte citele @ouis ee ete a need kac dbecn% os 

Attendances, searching for tacit hypothecations in connection with a bond to be passed in 
respect of each debtor. SA oui GEMMELL aaahs re TILA es ieherie nik © coulda agus SPR Grats CURSE: Shep? See a's Aaenae asare 
Attendances, searching titles of land to be hypothecated for existing servitudes, leases, life 
usufructs, or the like, and searching antenuptial contracts, for each half-hour...... iQ: 


IIL. Norarrar, Bonps. 


Drawing the bond, including minute, a signed original for record and another signed original 
or @ grosse or a notarially certified copy, and attendances on execution and attestation— 
pene tieramount, Of. Gbe sbondeisn.500 and ANCE? cs. cc-,. ncyeas ons easel a eee avec 
Siam OOP IL Pega bes OOO snare a aha tural atlerapee: tag ’ny sp ace) cslay Sa do SRP ARPS MERE SEN. a les 
Rete CUCL LDA FO Seees OUR aa aee tn evictions act ete ctsvetn al bie atics Chart ake alesse qeiea ieee a Ale mints ei 
(with an additional fee of £1. Is. to be added in respect of every £1,000 or fraction 
thereof, over £2,000 up to £10,000 ; thereafter an addditional fee of 10s. 6d. in 
respect of every Cab 000 or fraction thereof, up to £50,000, and an additional fee 
of 5s. in respect of every £1,000 or fraction thereof, up to £100,000). 


Attendance registering such. bond. at: a2 Deeds Registry siiiciesc cc oh eke ee eben ele ee Tenens 
Attendance registering any bond in a Deeds Registry after previous registration in another 
MSOC eT AE Ue (SE COIOTE CUINLCEIN)S c.< sus:a.c.druisimauace. orale sass Ncasels aval decets apvoce » Win tabi WOR @ piteoe 
For each duplicate original or grosse, not being a carbon copy, for registration in each 
PMs ets. Poe tishe ve (ET OU WOLUB) oon ac.< cress ot) obsrara a thant Seu) a.6he neste! svduegcskerers 


Any act of suretvship included in a Notarial bond, an additional fee for such suretyship.... 


IV. AUXILIARY OR COLLATERAL BONDS. 


Drawing bond to be passed as additional or collateral security for an existing bond, including 
attendances on lodgment and execution in the case of a special mortgage bond...... 
Drawing auxiliary or collateral notarial bond, including attendances on execution, attestation, 
RLU ee OCE Eb OO DIES setae etrereca Rene colds che ai cr Sisxe eke eo ins oa suats as sheh Mie cusile vi shelter e@ishe agile Sele 
Attending, registering auxiliary or collateral notarial bond............ 0.0. cece eect eee eed 


V. Marrtace CONTRACTS. 
(a) Antenwptial Contracts. 


Drawing the contract, including minute, a signed original for record, and another signed 
original or a grosse or a notarially certified copy, attendances on execution, and attestation 
when no special AGHULGMMENTRIS LIN ACH wes earn ic ae «ara epdin ete <ictehs chiles Sharh ahe shee Roe ele we 

When the contract embodies a settlement of a life insurance policy or policies or household 
furniture or the like, or embodies a trust, an additional fee of 10s. per 100 words of 
additional matter necessary to give effect to such settlement or trust for the original, and 
in respect of each copy of such matter a fee of 2s. 6d. per 100 words. 

Attendances registering contract at a Deeds Registry... cic ce theese e cease eens 


(b) Postruptial Contracts Registrable at the Deeds Registry 
in the Province of Natal. 


Drawing the contract, including’ the necessary copies... ae eter ccerees 

Where the contract embodies a settlement of a life insurance policy or policies or household 
furniture or the like, or embodies a trust, an additional fee as provided under this tariff 
in respect of antenuptial contracts. 

Attendances registering a contract ata Deeds Registry... 2.0... 0.0... ee eee eee ae 


Vi. CANCELLATION OF BONDS. 


Drawing consent to cancellation and attendance for signature...............5-. 4 ph etara 
Attendance at a Deeds Registry registering cancellation of bond............. BENG ante dees 
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VII. Crssion oF Bond AND CoNSENT TO REDUCTION OF CAPITAL. 


£ Aw +d. 

Drawing cession or consent to cancellation of cession or consent to reduction of capital and ~~ , 

atbenadance 106 SigNaAbureas: oes saree aiken ets Tee iigana rice alin eae ahesteeeeRarec ett te uaa a gear 0 10 ) 

Attendance on registration of cession ‘or consent. . ASN aa eRe eee ¢ dane se aa Ar ee te 
VIIL. Rerieasks oF PROPERTY UNDER Bonpbs. 

Drawing consent and attendance Mor Signature ys... erick s osteo sty ote vie wee oem 010 6 
Attendance on. registration therenleerowst few se ee ee ee ee cee to. s ee cee eee fay ss 
IX. UNbrERHAND Watvers, CONSENTS OF MORTGAGERS, 
UsvrructTuarigs, Lessrrs, Ere. 

Obtaining and lodging bond for endorsement 7e certificate of registered title under section six 1 1 0 
Framing renunciation or waiver of preference in regard to the ranking of a bond........ O10 6 


Attendance on registration thereof. ties Oh aaihe 5 a a0 ,0 0 euetipie os dane alae ieee ne 
Framing consent of mortgagee, usufructuary, lessee, or holder of other ‘limited interest under 
sections ten, eleven, thirteen, twenty-four, twenty-six, thirty-four, thirty-seven, or forty-one, 


or. any other consent of a like nature not herein after mentioned (not notarial)....<. £290 
Attendance on registration thereof. ois Sheet integers obits Mak haa 62 oo swe dele wcanee eis Cath Teens ie alee 
¥raming consents under section fi fteen, including attendances on mortgagee and new debtor 2 2 0 
Attendance on registration LHELCORS bier ee ots Sg hd a as ee shee Viiin Fugees ee ied WE Pi) 


Attendance on agency in the Province of the Cape of Good Hope in “connection with the 


transfer or partition of liability under Government Bonds,....0 00.5 0... .%5 00). ste oe ee Le 
Framing agreement or consent to variation of terms of bond, including attendances on mort- 

gagor and miortgageéss. ay [ies cpkes rofe ON, WR ean, en cet SAO? hea 
Attendance on: registration: thereof. <ii:cbe5 in jipi iseyets Ghoter's oho arcta a ol'y sip whale. gmail cha re ft eo 


X. NoraritaAt DEEDS, PRosPECTING CONTRACTS, LEASES OR 
CEssIONS OF Riacuts To MINERALS, SERVITUDES, ETC. 


(a) Framing any notarial waiver of preference by mortgagee, usufructuary, or other holder of 

limited interest, or other notarial consent required under the Act or regulations, including 

minute, signed original for record and another signed original or a grosse or a notarially 

certified CODY ovis craic wiele-e so dare bt oe 4570 @ Swe GIS aie SS alee eNeee SR AHORA AN Te WTR (ate are nnn EE oS pe Aaa i, 
(b) Framing any notarial ser rvitude, prospecting contract, lease or cession of rights to minerals, 

donation or other notarial deed for registration (other than those provided for above), 

ineluding minute, signed original for record and another signed original or a grosse or a 


notarially certified copy, according to length and complexity thereof, withaminimum of 4 4 O 
(c) Framing notarial cession of any notarial deed mentioned in (b)....... + tale ace ieee Se ee 
Each further signed original, grosse, or notarially certified copy per 100 Words ;-.\«<4> ss ue 
Attendance on registration of 1). Os 200 Ce ae ce Fe PO RN RA Comet Pert eee les) 
XI. DraGramMs AND GENERAL PLANS. 
Attendance on instructions to submit papers to surveyor for framing of sub-divisional or other 
diagrams for any purpose required under the Act, and instructing surveyor accordingly 1 1 0 
Attendance submitting diagram to Surveyor-General ‘tor approval. . ee. ka dia'e wip araroce totem ee ee 
When diagram is required in connection w ith a deed to be passed in a Deeds Registry elsewhere 1 1 0 
When two or more diagrams are to be deducted from the same original and are lodged for 
approval simultaneously the fee for each diagram after the first shall be........ 3 ae ae St ae 
Attendance on municipal or other local authority to obtain approval, in terms of any law, of 
RT D=CiVIShOLGs, GIAO TAIM occ cit os tar gre to} Saite s5 cieta tit ce nee ee ee Veeerate «oss da oe ee 
XII. MiscreniuaNrEovs. 
Attendances on inspecting, checking, arranging, and lodging deeds for endorsement of amend- ; 
ment of title under section tezenty-three...... Ff SD hataae ier eaatehe rs Ss aloes Shae ME 
Attendance on registration at a Deeds Registry of any certificate of title, ‘elaim to renewal or 
cancellation of prospecting or other contract. y Shave fice ate Oe ee vas paces sal eel ee 
Framing any necessary affidavit or declaration or other document not otherwise ‘provided for, 
per “LOO Words. tp pee eR ees ooh eas Dy rea owe cae ere ten eee Peters O Aen 
Attendance on and lodging title- deed for endorse ment re township ‘ander section thirty-seven 010 6 
For procuring registration of change of name under section forty-six a minimum of........ 2 2 0 
Attendance on registration Of ANY POWET: 0... 65.2.5 0 Be SP EAS 8 ere HIS agldorey Lig oh 
Searches in a Deeds Registry or Master’s Office or other office in connection With the prepara- 
tion or registration of a deed, per Jialf-hour....... biel nt Necght. atin SREP DRE PN clare stati tees 0.1 Gia 
Drawing cession of any policy of insurance in connection with the preparation or registration 
of a deed, and attendance on registration thereof at the proper office........ Apes ue 


Attendances in connection with conversion of leasehold into freehold under the provisions of 

the Townships Amendment Act, 1908 (Transvaal), for every ten stands or lots or fraction 

Of tense Po Pet een eines aie ee eee LCR ELERREEE EERE Ercan: OO Uk 
Drawing cessions of leases in connection W ith transfer ot leasehold property and attendances 

in respect thereof at a township owner’s office (Transvaal), for every ten stands or lots 

or fraction of ten........ Ce ahaha RTL Ieetors PPE CR ae ert ie eS ote giate nat, USS Foon, Par eee G: 
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XI. Powers, DecLarRaTiIons, AND OTHER PRELIMINARY WorK. 


(a) Transfers other than Partition Transfers. 


A AO | 

Framing power to pass transfer in connection with transfers, other than partition transfers, 
and declarations for transfer duty purposes, and paying transfer duty............... ea (} 

(b) Partition Transfers and Certificates of Partition. 

Framing agreement embodying power or agreement and separate power and declarations for 

transfer duty purposes, and paying transfer duty, when necessary. The fee charged to 

be according to length and complexity, regard being had especially to the number of 

persons and properties involved and the number of certificates or transfers to be issued 

or passed, with a minimum of— 
(@)iin’ fhe Case “Olan: Grid Ole CLVEINs vot we sce sot ere ersle custoc ew oh tare Oohelels dae» nave ete MD 
(eine Gheacasee OLmothelel ans wertmcie crs coarse cas oe thet ori chewstereus clesats cmc ore eee Aree 
(c) Bonps. 

Attendance on instructions, framing power, attendance on execution, producing any necessary 

certificates or receipts (including transmitting documents to conveyancing centre and 
other formal attendances)... ...... cece eee e eee ccc rete etter eect ete eneneeeeeeees Die Dat 10 
Ane DOWEL) GORIDSCT EL SULEOVSHID) DONG fais 2 0c cv 0 sie aurehy sie cl © slelibiesls ve e306. ee cares 010 6 
ramming tacit) GeClArabiOn so: sana gefoerwa se «devel ss 0 5 e8 0% Pre Ee pon Cee ee 010 6 

Attendance at Office of Master of Supreme Court for obtaining endorsement as to payment 
MES CCESSIONSGUIGY) CNT AD aticseee fe theteiseet. Sad otierei Mo ere sro oie,s cele etecMitlw so ele. c1d duetdvela a ch bve 016 6 

(d) Other Powers. 

Eee haa cee oie tills POMEL Ala WOW Leeks seu laes io </olsietra esa wade) oie atte. so] ScaMal byd syewhhdanle le la ened eevee. ace Ne eda le Lake 
Nore ER STICCLA I TVONV OL rar era nas cise ois lalets cists iets tress) cla sie Gh + fisteet at Weyurcelee ctecce «atte ens O10) “6 


XIV. CHARGES FOR WorK NOT SPECIFIED. 


All fees or charges specified in the above tariff shall, save as otherwise provided, cover the specifi 
respective services set opposite each respective item only. All other attendances, correspondence, o 
other services may be charged for at rates to be allowed at the discretion of the Registrar. 

Aitendance on taxation, including drawing bill and notice of taxation, 5 per cent. on the amcunt of 


charges allowed, 


XV. Item APPLICABLE TO A DEEDS REGISTRY IN THE PROVINCE OF 
Naval. AND TO THE OFFICE OF THE Ranpd Townsurips REGISTRAR. 


Where in this tariff provision is made for one fee for drawing, lodging, and executing any deed, and such 
deed is drawn by one conveyancer and lodged and executed by another conveyancer, one guines 
of the fee shall be allocated to the latter and the remainder of the fee to the former. 


XVI. Ivem APPLICABLE TO A DEEDS REGISTRY IN THE PROVINCE OF THH ORANGE FREE 
STATE AND TO THE DEEDS ReEGIstTrRY at Kina WictiAmM’s Town. 


Where in this tarifi provision is made for one fee for drawing, lodging, and executing any deed, and such 
deed is drawn by one conveyancer and lodged and executed by another conveyancer, one-third of 
the fee shall be allocated to the latter and the remaining two-thirds of the fee to the former. 


§ 4, Valuation of Property.—Cape cf Gcod Hope. 


1. First Quinquennial Valuation.—The subjoined table gives the result of the first 
complete quinquennial valuation of immovable property in the Cape of Good Hope Province 
inclusive of the Transkeian Territories), undertaken in terms of Ordinance No. 7 of 1914, and 
shows, by divisions, the number of properties, the site values, the values of buildings and 
beneficial improvements, the total valuation and the rateable values in each case. <A 
division is defined by the Ordinance as a rural or divisional council area, including any 
municipality or village management board area therein, and where there is no rural or 
divisional council area, a magisterial district or such magisterial districts as may be combined 
for the purposes of the Ordinance by the Administrator. Site values are determined, according 
to a prescribed procedure, by the ordinary price which a buyer will be willing to give and 
a seller to accept if the land to be valued were brought at the time of valuation to voluntary 
sale. The basis of the valuation of buzldings is the estimated cost of erection at the time of 
valuation, allowance being made for structural and other depreciation. By beneficial 
improvements are meant those “ which increase the value of the land for agricultural purposes, 
and include structural works, dipping and storage tanks, kraals, fences, irrigation works, 
dams, boreholes, stables, etc., but not residential buildings,” 
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VALUATION OF Property. 


VALUATION OF IMMOVABLE PROPERTY, CAPE OF GOOD HOPE 
(INCLUDING TRANSKEIAN TERRITORIES). 


NUMBER OF PROPERTIES AND ACTUAL VALUES. 








Number 


Beneficial 





[ CHAP, XII 
















































PW, bie 1 ae, Total Rateable 
Division. ot Site Value. Buildings. Improve- dhe. fa Fi 
| Properties. ments. Valuation. Value. 
at ee eee eee ee, ee — ~ —— To oe a EDs BE Te en) —— 
1 
CAPE OF GOOD £ £ g & £ 
HOPE. 
East CENTRAL— : 
Albany.o2 oe 3,074 1,202,810 1,099,295 256,517 2,558,622 2,327,718 
Bediovdia: ss. 5s 525 859,366 203,739 151,064 1,214,169 1,063,204 
Cradotice /! ses, | 1,288 1,107,383 546,830 409,294 2,063,507 |» 1,666,267 
Fort Beaufort.... | 2,041 679,990 $80,141 69,218 1,129,349 1,067,979 
Graaff-Reinet..... 1,378 760,906 638,052 290,190 1,690,048 1,409,563 
Jansenville....... 861 552,830 184,060 190,863 927,753 737,698 
Maraisburg....... 426 378,548 91,771 53,050 523,369 473,065 
Middelburg....... 1,002 621,757 355,509 257,988 1,235,254 982,355 
Pearston......... | 527 409,921 102,470 68,472 580,863 513,047 
Somerset East.... | 1,055 1,162,167 449,572 470,238 2,081,977 1,616,540 
Steynsburg....... 717 394,152 154,679 70,977 619,808 555,435 
Steytlerville...... : 877 477,577 145,174 101,901 724,652 625,412 
DE tins sm ok Baas 576 871,182 209,647 187,812 1,268,641 1,082,791 
| 
TOTAL....... | 14,347 9,478,589 4,561,839 2,577,584 | 16,618,012 | 14,121,074 
EHASTERN—. 
Catheart;..:...-s 542 843,015 191,649 230,621 1,265,285 1,034,694 
Hast London..... ),684 2,501,102 | 3,474,411 120,244 6,185,757 6,084,077 
Glen Grey....... | 235 139,298 112,196 39,807 291,301 253,450 
King William’s | / 

Town us. shi: a : 6,579 2,400,029 1,058,698 202,773 3,661,500 3,494,922 
Komoha.:.)... 0 650 488,341 86,308 61,681 636,330 576,691 
Peddie... 7. <x t 1,100 282,576 115,892 78,664 477,132 398,563 
Queenstown...... 4,073 1,632,416 1,135,275 452,281 3,219,972 2,791,597 
Stockenstrom..... 668 346,222 96,326 132,654 575,202 443,656 
Stutterheim...... 1,374 860,633 196,838 158,366 1,215,837 1,059,178 
Victoria East.... | 2,197 372,886 174,227 66,293 . 613,406 547,673 

a Edd BB ites bos et Pastel WD BLAIS 
TPA eee | 23,102 9,956,518 6,641,820 | 1,543,384 | 18,141,722 | 16,684,501 
i i a — 2 Sia. 
CFRIQUALAND WEST—}- ts | : | 
Barkly West..... 1,648 857,452 220,487 123,414 1,201,353 1,082,157 
“LEX pa aa 1,302 750,434 132,323 155,186 1,037,943 889,600 
Herbert... 0 {4, 850 574,023 111,449 177,213 862,685 686,490 
Kimberley....... | 6,748 1,050,121 2,532,871 148,829 3,731,721 3,595,172 
PORTAL S. OF. 3 | 9,543 3,232,030 2,997,130 604,642 6,833,702 6,253,419 
NORTH CENTRAL— | | 
IBfitetOWil. wes e | L213 -.4 481,895 | 308,319 262772 1,042,986 796,802 
Colesberg........ 689 770,798 392,731 267,071 1,430,600 1,174,606 
Hope Town...... 954 464,933 138,739 99,386 703,058 612,747 
Philipstown...... | 1,377 642,971 182,068 146,747 971,786 836,251 
Pricakt unc teo 759 715,859 185,746 143,332 1,044,937 911,226 
TINT Milos tar: crave 4,991 3,076,456 1,207,603 909,308 5,193,367 4,331,632 


NortH- EASTERN— 





865,370 

















| 

BADSIU. Maes: aes 1,279 410,304 357,333 1,643,007 1,291,410 
Aliwal North.... 1,523 1,125,841 605,044 268,971 1,999,856 1,758,507 
Barkly East..... 1,000 1,046,379 282,140 237,803 1,566,322 336,658 
CALE aS ieee MEE 946 378,436 134,929 135,895 649,260 513,365 
LOTSCHEN ors 55h 83 11,110 29,330 — 40,440 40,440 
Maclear st), .'2i)..-). 718 422,470 102,144 77,697 602,311 524,644 
Molteno......... 569 561,162 224,168 84,135 869,465 789,772 
Wodehouse....... 1,473 1,225,797 390,899 277,198 1,893,894 1,641,552 

BOTA LG; 4 bierny 7,591 5,636,965 2,178,958 1,439,032 9,264,555 7,396,348 


a |) eee |) Eee 
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NUMBER OF PROPERTIES AND ACTUAL VALUES—continued. 







































































Number Beneficial ; hee 
Division. of Site Value. | Buildings. :| Improve- ear : Slaten 
Properties. | ments. Valuation. | age 
ee oo £ | a £ 

NORTH-WESTERN— | 
Osivinia’ >. we) sae 1,739 1,448,229 269,670 122,147 | 1,840,052 | 1,722,140 
Carnarvon....... 974 624,342 188,953 149,898 || 963,193 | 819,408 
WOOTES ie... wale vee. 725 568,088 250,480 109,861 | 928,437 | 820,496 
Clanwilliam...... 577 375,615 122,840 125,810 624,269 | 498,774 
Fraserburg....... 971 1,060,596 222,496 215,303 1,498,395 | 1,291,476 
ICON UALS cc we «sie 794 886,688 137,863 193.4 15 1,217,966 | 1,028,121 
Laingsburg....... ~ 530 309,274 155,838 94,359 559,471 | 465,112 
Namaqualand.... 764 745,237 215,744 253,450* 1,214,431 1,150,376 
Sutherland....... 423 364,108 83,543 57,702 505,353 453,046 
Van Rhynsdorp.. 704 355,957 82,321 46,430 484,708 | 439,675 

| 
TODA cers xs | 8,201 6,738,134 1,729,748 1,368,375 9,836,275 8,688,624 

SOUTH-HASTERN— 

Alexandria....... 643 361,906 104,331 85,263 551,500 466,395 
PRAUTDUIT STs or0§ < oeic 1,035 420,529 232,546 98,932 752,007 653,771 
Humansdorp..... 2,448 676,559 282,461 111,146 1,070,166 961,912 
Port Elizabeth. . Atk 2,179,626 5,143,016 33,453 7,356,095 7,343,419 
Vitenhage........ 2,330 1,270,200 913,015 563,892 PLAT | 2,183,895 
TOTAL. ise. 13,627 4,908,820 6,675,369 892,686 12,476,875 11,609,392 

SOUTH-WESTERN— | 
Bredasdorp...... 73 747,658 232,367 119,823 1,099,848 | 982,097 
Caledon. o. <5 =... 2,005 1,717,635 593,093 244,240 2,554,968 2,315,326 
Calitzdotp....... 833 547,109 198,209 347,452 1,092,770 745,724 
GeOTge. si cece ws 1,562 475,467 291,620 151,832 918,919 779,391 
Knysna. .... tas 942 778,097 162,075 60,435 1,000,607 971,707 
Ladismith........ 1,038 524,062 258,064 456,329 1,238,455 782,356 
Montaritos:..:.s 751 286,813 250,161 213,117 750,091 561,342 
Mossel Bay...... 1,128 1,015,772 478,457 254,544 1,748,773 1,698,685 
Oudtshoorn...... 3,366 1,955,861 1,110,256 719,026 3,785,143 3,101,192 
Riversdale....... 2,340 877,063 310,356 285,319 1,472,738 1,343,045 
Robertson....... 243 778,427 447,121 628,252 1,853,800 1,301,246 
Swellendam...... 2.278 1,119,273 419,794 442,973 1,982,040 1,776,442 
Uniondale: 2... 1,035 544,375 200,425 85,160 829,960 747,620 
Worcester........ 1, 268 928, 195 574,701 562,880 2, 065, 776 1,609,144 
TOTAU=.. «. 20,927 12,295,807 5,526,699 4,571,382 22,393,888 : 18,715,317 
Aberdeen........ 859 559,956 256,422 271,440 1,087,818 819.430 
Beaufort West 1,492 860,895 564,888 303,177 1,728,960 1,465,833 
OVE Geile tase, 577 382,527 128,380 115,991 626,899 525.562 
Murraysburg..... 453 402,606 141,729 84,723 629,058 546,913 
Prince Albert... . 755 474,967 219,494 172,326 866,787 698,981 
Richmond.:..... 546 572,733 163,171 114,233 850,137 738 958 
Victoria West.... 1,133 565,451 320,858 116,794 1,003,103 895,619 
Willowmore...... 999 612,174 206, 680 246,722 1 065, 576 Te 24,631 
IEOUEA ete catered 6,814 4,431,309 | 2,001,622 1,425,406 7,858,338 = a 6,515,927 

| 

WESTERN— | 
Ores ss Ss bike 47,028 14,476,757 22,970,092 699,175 38,146,024 37,860,274 
Malmesbury...... 2,693 2,524,816 1,099,610 359,470 3A 983, 896 3,641,509 
SNOT d te ae oa 3,166 1,359,983 1,675,059 668,745 3; 703, 787 3,042,375 
Piquetberg....... 865 597,152 248,693 195,005 1, 040, "850 849,176 
Stellenbosch...... 2,584 1,185,638 1,664,822 339,364 3,189, 824 | 2 (854.205 
AM TUN O20 6 heey = Pa 569 292,765 187,410 64,030 544,205 | 489,182 — 182 
PROWAT a aera 56,905 20,437,111 27,845,686 2,325,789 50,608,586 | 48,730,721 

| 





Te ae TE Ce co ee 
TOTAL FOR CAPE 


PROVINCE.... | 166,048 80,191,339 61,366,474 17,657,588 {159,225,320 {143,546,955 

















ha — 





Stow conlpeeciacc atc gta eae eee 





* £188,973 represents improvements in connection with Railways, 
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NUMBER OF PROPERTIES AND ACTUAL VALUES—continued. 























Number Beneficial = 
atts : oe . i ee Total Rateable 
Division. of Site Value. Buildings. Improve- Br dy ir = 
Properties, ments, Valuation. Value. 
| £ £ £ 1g £ 
BECHUANALAND— | | 
Gordonta. «6.20 Lisl ai 735,441 230,973 190,969 1,157,383 969,928 
KQEuina oe woe toes 1,077 586,226 137,380 99,082 822,688 726,579 
Mafeking........ 729 543,198 250,255 282,433 1,075,886 972,806 
VEvUrg) wes ts ae 1,627 1,302,556 331,372 307,765 1,941,693 1,760,524 
TOTAL FOR BECHU- 
ANALAND . ovatieeaa 4,564 3,167,421 949,980 880,249 4,997,650 4,429,837 





| | | |) eee eee 






































TRANSKEIAN 
TERRITORIES. 
EAST GRIQUALAND— 
Matatiele........ 663 RTA 217,399 88,870 1,039,047 965,352 
Mount Avyliff..... 80 17,777 42,358 1,618 61,753 61,753 
Mount Currie.... T.OL7 918,849 295,668 104,335 1,318,852 1,215,791 
Mount Fletcher... 118 14,935 31,979 2,155 49,069 48,973 
Mount Frere..... 129 27,506 52,975 2,830 83,311 83,181 
Qui Use ee ote os 126 21,591 31,229 LeLOn 53,927 53,712 
AMETO Ch egpeesearer. cone 264 42,365 35,973 6,579 84,917 79,667 
Umzimkulu...... 399 495,373 84,970 80,849 661,192 581,147 
SPO TA Tice ce caus 2,796 2,271,174 792,551 288,343 3,352,068 3,089,576 
=O, P= a Set k =» SAE, A OR SE a =<). (2a 
PONDOLAND- 
BIZGDG cers toes abi 7,862 32,020 1,724 41,606 41,606 
SgStati ence «ate 119 9,933 21,590 601 32,124 32,124 
TADOOG. pate oem ee 78 8,665 21,217 559 30,441 30,251 
DUStKIsiKi em ws 128 13,043 28,275 aka WP 42,440 42,217 
Ngqeleni......... 92 9,895 27,920 1,909 39,724 38,854 
Port St.. John’s... 337 94,678 61,030 7,860 163,568 155,808 
TAbanay va ou 106 9,796 25,658 867 36,321 36,321 
TOP. 2c. -'. 971 153,872 217,710 14.642 386,224 377,181 _ 
TEMBULAND— 
Elliotdale........ 76 11,170 31,743 110 43,023 43,023 
Engcobo......... — — — — — aa 
Maqanduli........ 117 23,100 29,985 1,523 54,608 54,608 
Sti ark Sa out sas 176 73,351 64,032 2,096 139,479 137,756 
Wititatay. seers a 1,041 196,350 346,619 13,378 556,347 544,269 
Xalanga........- 774 75.411 79,090 31,500 186,001 161,248 
A We WR ES ter eye 2,184 379,382 551.469 48,607 979,458 940,904 
TRANSKEI— 
Butterworth...... 242 47,922 130,790 9,174 187,886 180,668 
Idutywa........- 239 32,367 89,315 3,102 124,784 124,784 
Kentanti ena a. 110 30,015 45,140 3,516 78,671 76,796 
Nqamakwe....... 77 39,999 47.705 2,890 90,594 90,594 
Tsomo.......+---. zs 91 27,836 42,493 1,929 72,258 72,243 
Willowvale....... 110 18,623 61,305 2,006 81,934 81,934 
‘TTOTATion tes < 869 196,762 416,748 22,617 636,127 627,019 
TOTAL VOR TRANS- 
KEIAN TERRITORTES 11,384 3,001,190 2,928,458 374,209 10,351,527 9,464,517 
GRAND TOTAT 55 cs 177,432 86,359,950 64,294,932 18,912,046 {169,576,847 {153,011,472 





———oeee | eee ee | ee | See | eee 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


: IRRIGATION AND WATER CONSERVATION. 


§ 1. Irrigation. 





1. Legislation.—In the Cape of Good Hope no attempt was made to control questions 
of water conservation and irrigation until 1906, when an Irrigation Act was passed. This 
law was, however, mostly concerned with questions of administration, and the law of 
irrigation and water-rights was in the main controlled by the common law based upon the 
Roman-Dutch Jaw. This had so complicated matters and had created so many vested 
rights that any drastic departure from common law became impossible. The principle 
of water conservation was entirely ignored, whereas in a country with large arid and semi- 
arid tracts this formed the most essential factor of a water law. Except in the Oudtshoorn 
district of the Cape Province, irrigation, until a few years ago, was a trifling affair, but during 
recent years irrigation development has taken place on a large scale in parts of the Cape 
Province having problems of totally different characters, and the old pioneer irrigation 
districts, such as Oudtshoorn, Worcester, and Stellenbosch, are being rapidly overtaken by 
other irrigated districts of the Province. 


In the Transvaal an Irrigation Act was passed in 1908, but irrigation in this Province 
has not yet greatly developed. The position is similar in the Orange Free State, which 
contains, especially in its southern portions, considerable possibilities in respect of irrigable 
areas. The total absence of a water law has, however, hitherto greatly hampered develop- 
ment. Natal, owing to topographical, physical, and climatic conditions, differs somewhat 
from the other Provinces as regards irrigation, but none the less stood in need of a proper 
law, as, apart from irrigation, domestic water supplies and the development of water power 
had necessarily to be controlled. 


Subsequent to the constitution of the Union it was not found possible to frame a law 
approximating even remotely to an ideal water law for the Union, as regard had obviously 
to be paid to the very large vested interests which had accrued throughout the Union during 
previous generations. All that could be done was to make the most of the old common law 
principles, which had controlled the situation previously. Furthermore, it was found that 
no water law could be framed which would work with mechanical precision and provide 
a clear and ready solution for every case which might arise. Owing to the conditions of 
the country water legislation must of necessity be elastic to a full degree and its practical 
value necessarily depends on the efficiency of the administrative machinery created by 
legislation. The Union Irrigation and Conservation of Waters Act was passed in 1912. 
This Act provides first for a national law regulating the use of water in public streams. 
Further, it provides special judicial machinery, for dealing with the definition of water-rights 
along public streams, the settlement of disputes, the granting of servitudes and permits 
and other matters. It also contains a variety of provisions designed to promote the 
development of irrigation in the Union. In principle the Act is an effort to realize the 
,ollowing main objects :-— 


(a) Preservation, to the fullest extent possible, of all vested rights so far as they 
are of practical value to riparian owners. 


(6) Provision for a rational and practical method of effecting an equitable distribution 
of water flowing in defined channels of a permanent character. 


(c)' Provision of equitable and practical means for the conservation and use of 
that portion of the flow in South African streams which cannot be immediately 
and beneficially used and may run to waste. . 


(2) Provision of machinery for bringing these objects into effect. 
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The subject-matter of the Act is as follows, giving an indication of the scope of the law :— 


Chapter. 
1. General control, including provision for hydrographic surveys, preparation of 
schemes, engineering services, water-boring. 
II. Use of public and private water. 
Ill. Use of subterranean water. 


IV. Constitution of Water Courts and their jurisdiction, powers, and authorities. 
V. Constitution of River Districis and Boards. 
Vi. Constitution of Irrigation Districts and Boards. 
VII. Expropriation of land and acquisition of servitudes. 
VIII. Irrigation loans to private persons and to Irrigation Boards. 
IX. General and miscellaneous matters relating to right of entry upon land for 
irrigation purposes, service of notices and documents, exemption of 
irrigated lands from rates, offences and penalties, etc. 


Seven sections of regulations have been framed under the law dealing with various 
inatters in detail. ; 

The following table gives a conspectus of existing Union legislation and regulations 
relating to irrigation :— 


IRRIGATION AND WATER CONSERVATION—LEGISLATION, 1910 TO 1922. 





| Regulations, 





Act. 
| Government Notice 


S bioct , 
ubject. | or Proclamation. 


| 





The Irrigation and Conservation of | Irrigation and River Boards— 


Waters Act, No. 8 of 1912, as | Generale si. foils ie TES G.N. No, 1692 of 19132. 
amended by Act No. 26 of 1916, | G.N. No. 870 of 1917. 
Act No. 32 of 1917 (section 112), G.N. No. 1271 of ¥917. 
and Act No. 38 of 1922 (section 6) | Manner in which acconnts shall 

bel kept... iit. eee redtas tee G.N. No. 458 of £914. 


| Irrigation Loans— 
General. a6 acy sae eae eee G.N. No. 1122 of 1912, 
G.N. No. 998 of 1912, 
G.N. No. 714 of 1916. 


G.N. No. 1160 of 1916. 
Overdrafts and short-dated...... G.N. No. 1387 of I915. 

- Registration of Servitudes— 
General zc/55 |. cadake Sees ee ive pre at) choke east OR ee ees 
G.N. No. 603 of 1917. 


, Water Courts— 
Guidance of members in defining 
or fixing the reasonable use of 
the normal flow of a public 


stream by a riparian proprietor | G.N. No. 982° of 1912. 
Procedure..... ah sen tee aes G.N. No. 459 of 1917. 
G.N. No. 1267 of 1927. 

G.N. No. 210 of 1918 


Land Settlement Act, No. 12 of 1912, as. aj 
as amended by Act No. 23 of 1917, | 
Act No. 28 of 1920, and Act No, 21 


of 1922 ! 
Irrigation Works (Special Loans) Act, | = pit 
No. 18 of 1917 
Hartebeestpoort Irrigation Scheme | General...........0.0seeeeeeeenee G.N. No. 262 of 1922. 


(Crocodile River) Act, No. 32 of | 
1914, as amended by Act No. 32 | 
of 1917 and Act No. 23 of 1918 

Hartebeestpoort Irrigation Scheme | 2 ee 
(Acquisition of Land) Act, No. 23 | 
of 1918 sit 3 

Oliphants River Irrigation Works | Aliotting of water..............5- G.N. No. 294 of 1923. 
Act, No, 28 of 1917 

Oliphants River (Van Rhynsdorp | — das 
Canal) Act, No. 5 of 1912 te 

Mapochs Gronden -Water and Com- = General.............0cc cree eeeees G.N. No. 896 of 1919. 
monage Act, No. 40 of 1916 ) 

Riparian Land (Erven and Com- | — aa 
monages) Act, No. 11 of 1919 








2. Administration.—(i) Irrigation Department —The administration of the Jrrigation 
Act is vested in an Irrigation Department under a Director of Irrigation with a staff of 
engineers and other administrative officers. ‘The principal activities of the department 
may be summarized as follows :—- 

(~) A special branch of the department is engaged in the systematic collection and 
compilation of hydrographic data throughout the Union, the chief practical 
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(d) 
(c) 


tf) 
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results being the determination of the absolute runoff of surface drainage from 
a number of clearly defined typical catchment areas; the relation of such 
run-off to the rainfall over the catchment ; the determination of the maximum 
intensity of run-off during storms; the gauging of permanent springs, cte. 
Closely allied to the hydrographic survey as regards the character of, its 
investigations is the meteorological service of the Union, as to which particulars 
will be found in Chapter I of this Year Book. 
Systematic reconnaissance surveys, together with hydrographic statistics indicate 
where and how irrigation development can take place, and the carrying out 
of these surveys is a function of the department hardly fess in importance than 
the collection of hydrographic data. Arising out of these reconnaissance surveys 
irrigation projects are elaborated; these are either laid before the riparian 
owners interested with the object of inducing them to form an irrigation district 
under the Act for the purpose of undertaking the scheme as a co-operative work 
financed under an irrigation loan, or the project is taken up, if circumstances 
are favourable, as a Government work and may be constructed by departmental 
agency. 
Government irrigation settlements are maintained and to a large extent 
administered by the Irrigation Department. . 
An elaborate system exists under which bona fide farmers, irrigation boards, 
and river boards may obtain professional assistance from the department. Such 
services are charged for at prescribed fees. 
An important section of the department is the water-bormg branch, the work 
of which falls into the following main sections :— 
(i) Boring for farmers in certain areas of the Union on a scale of charges 
more or less approximating to the actual cost to the department : 
(ti) boring for water on vacant and waterless Crown lands to make such 
lands fit for settlement; and 
(iii) boring for water at school sites, hospitals, gaols, and other similar 
institutions. ; 
The department acts as the adviser of Provincial Administrations on all matters 
relating to water supply, drainage, sewerage, or irrigation within the areas 
controlled by municipalities and public bodies ; and it advises and more or less 
controls irrigation and river boards. 


public 


(ii) Wuter Courts.—The Water Court is an institution which was in existence in the 
Cape for many years, and a similar court was created under the Transvaal Irrigation Act, 


No. 27 of 1998. 
position than under the Cape or Transvaal law. 


In the Union Act the Water Court occupies a stronger and more important 
A Water Court is constituted by an 


itinerant Water Court judge as president and two asscssors, one of them a competent 
hydranlic engineer attached to the Irrigation Department, and the other a person selected 
from a number nominated by the Governor-General for each proclaimed Water Court 


District. 
purpose. 


The Union has been divided into twenty-two Water Court Districts for that 


3. Government Expenditure on trrigation.—Particulars are given hereunder as to 




































































(i) expenditure on the Department of Irrigation and (ii) irrigation loans for a series of 
years :— ‘ 
(i) IRRIGATION--GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE, 1916-17 TO 1921-22. 
= 2S Sak aace vas ee aa ae at a eS en ry | ——_ ne See ar 
Heading. ' 1916-17. | 1917-18. | 1918-19. | 1919-20. | 1920-21. | 1921-22. 
ere ls oe ieee Se aE Sit ABRs Bo 
Expenditure from Loan Funds-— £ | £ | £ £ £ £ 
Government Schemes....... 153,388 | 141,367 167,948 128,415 119,477 242,605 
mapour Colonies, .:. 0.2%... ~ noe — — | — _- 
Trrigation Loans..... Axes» Ant 153,652 | 224,908 185,166 295,674 447,554 | 686,190 
Boring on Crown Lands..... 3902 } 14,604 24,954 38,825 | 48,550 33,988 
Miscellaneous.......... States oil — | — —: —- — — 
Boring Equipment.......... _- | — — — | 84,798 42,000 
TOTAL... BRS | 309,942 380,879 378,068 462,914 700,379 | 1,004,783 
| | | 
apenas from Revenue— | | 
rrjemtion. iain cee, vate | 67,873 1° 88,865 |’ 102,442 | | 107,512 | 128,357 | 128,398 
Boring hi2) 06 ae ee eg | 22,976 | 43,624 45,291 | 62,248 71,708 | 75,579 
“ | a nn | ret es 
TODA secre eis £; 90,849 132,489 147,733 169,760 200,065 198,907 
en ae a ce SEE, jabber: 
GRAND TOPAL.....£ | 400,701 | 513,368 | 525,801 | 632,674 | 900,444 | 1,203,690 
=—— iL aasinnnseione:]| tea 
{ 








~ 
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(ii) APPLICATIONS FOR IRRIGATION LOANS, 1910 TO 1921-22. 


Year and Area, 


*1911 


TADLZ— 1S acetate 


SLOG ae ake 


» 
aia 0 8 2 eke « exe 


‘Transvaal 
Orange Free State 


eneeees 


TINTON «Pen e' 











| Received 


| during Year. 





Refused, 


Granted | Withdrawn, or 
during Year, Cancelled 


during Year. 











| No. Amount, | 





Under 
Consideration 
at Beginning 

ef Year. 

f 

No. Amount. 
(a) 

- 

| g 

| 

84 } 52,415 
3974 78,729 
2 20,016 
91 81,085 
123 | 80,113 
2 2,200 
Di 5,200 
47 | 160,100 
Si 25,744 
34 | 942,951 
48 571,939 
48 | 150,150 
ao 
22 130,840 
19 | 14,610 
Tul t,700 
48 £150,150 








Union, 1910 * ro 1921-22. 
ts = 
£ / 

Se 86,739 | 41 

| 64 |} 92,946 | 33 

177 | 859,576 | 49 
201 420,000 104 
130 179,614 47 
Pag atte 73,692 12 | 
152 358,818 76 

80 465,308 , 51 

63 1,025,500 | 33 | 

47 | 496,090 21 | 
| 76 | 748,003 40 
| 64 | 614,661 2 


PROVINCES, 1921-22. 


| ES H 
| | | 
| 21 | 479,580 | 12 | 
i -eleg 350 eto 
| 25 | 13,701 12 | 
| 17 | ~~ 80/980 2 | 
| } | 
Eom | 
| 64 | £514,561 26 | 





* Cape of Good Hope only. 


+ 1st January, 


1912, to 31st March, 1913. 


t Financial Years from 1913-14. 














i { 

Amount. | No. | Amount. 
£ | | £ 
17,645 | 27 42,780 
105,665 | 43 45,994 
251,990 | 64 | 46,517 
381,894 | 65 | 39,078 
109,710 | 204 147;817 
60,000 | 12 | 692 
177,075 | 38 | 21,888 
681,680 | 39 | 177984 
90,701 | 38 | 173593 
862,712 | 12 | 4'390 
989,970 | 36 179;822 
194,510 | 34 | 38185 

| 
mete: 

466,710 | 14 29,550 
11,700 | 11 3,555 
16,100 : 9 5,080: 

he Het x 

£494,510 | 34 £38,185 





4. Water-boring.--“che following table gives particulars of boring operations undertaken 
in the Union since the year 1903-04, when the first boring branch was established in the 


Transvaal. 


the other three Provinces. 


Prior to the date of the constitution of the Union no figures are available for 
The total number of boreholes drilled by the department from: 


1904 to the 31st March, 1922, was 8,161, principally in the Transvaal, the reason beiny 
that boring operations were not actively carried out in that Province before 1904, whereas. 
in the other Provinces boring branches had been in existence for many years and a great 


deal of work had already been done at that date. 


It is to be noted that the costs of boring 


for the periods given are not comparable, owing to the varying conditions applying to the 
different groups of operations. . 
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IRRIGATION DEPARTMENT--WATER-BORING, 1903 TO 1922. 






















































































sai | 
Annual | Ksti- 
sanpe| super ber aes Working Cost. | Foabod 
| Drills | Appli- | Bore- | , otal eee Yield of 
Financia! Year. 5 | Footage ! Water 
gpg cations | holes : “ ; 
| Com- Re- Com- | Drilled. a rom Pel sil vag heat 
eiv 1 Sh evenue oan Total. ons 
eS mission. | ceived. | pleted ose te Voie. marie 
| 
(a) TRANSVAAL TO 31st May, 1910.* 
i tn i Fate, Itt . “eae: FL, Py APE shh ui y 
| Ey ts £ | 
DMOZ O8E Doc Solel Re - ieee 1 3 1 481 LTS) leo B18 
Papas hacks a tlant ore 18 24 | 3,619 | LSB oui 4,582 | 175 
POD — OGG verars sheave cvelsteis ane 10 123 78 8,189 | 12,660 te = 12.660 | 814 
POODG =O 7 srette feito, coak cutie he 48 13 ie 143 18,440 22,200 | 2 = 22,200 | 2,843 
EQOC—OSmitece sic s ae 08% aa 16:4 323 229 25,469 ; 16,800; — 16,800 5,000 
POS O OW tevereraye ersiuiaiets 3's hap Bh ; 318 294 35,743 22)411 — 22,411 6,564 
1900(y i 1910(May 31) 31 310 | 376 | 51,371 | 34,243 | — 34,243 | 8,300 
(6) Union FRoM Ist June, 1910. 
| £ ne £ 
1910 (June 1—Dec. $1).. | 45 | 225 g BOLI 45577 25,672 — 25,672 7,830 
LO PL ser stems aielielel he ele 0 48 |} 465 616 | 88,987 | 53,699 — 53,699 11,281 
1912 (Jan. 1-Mar. 31) 49 | Pie} 150 20,385 | 14,090 5,651 | 19,741 2,589 
INS eal eSiagemet wiaacecs! as. c's, ai,suare 58 700 | 593 88,309 | 48,734 | 26,959 | 75,693 9,422 
POLO =U Pierecdica siaeeenctetelaln 2 abe 64 584 830 {116,366 | 44,505 | 36,956 | 81,461 11,272 
LOLA Leeper. Yovcelah ss 49 Sat wil 664 87,680 | 42,294 | 18,897 | 61,191 9,784 
PCR Oars ce) 5 ware coe obs 21 164 253 37,129 | 25,244 1,778 | 27,022 4,654 
POGUE po aches sielanlateta Auk ole pial 356 389 46,300 | 28,306 2,902 | 31,208 6,315 
NOR — Steet oticatierdts «0 41 474 551 69,424 | 36,982 | 14,427 | 51,359 9,802 
pa ba 8 ee Or a 43 382 469 70,916 | 39,142 | 24,6138 | 63,755 8,720 
TOU OHO nar, «othe Re hae 59 1,061 602 87,456 | 51,590 | 39,199 | 90,789 8,848 
TO ZO =F) a ct oPekapeta td's OF oss | 67 972 | 675 | 107,961 | 77,3800 | 48,552 | 125,852 9,418 
MOSie erento ees cae ee ks (Al 42] 873 124,575 78, 049 | 33,987 | 112,036 11,403 








* Records for other Provinces not available. 


5. Irrigation Districts.—At the 3lst March, 1922, 91 Irrigation Districts had been 
constituted, controlled by Irrigation Boards. These districts and boards are constituted 
in terms of Chapter VI of the Union Irrigation Act for the purpose of carrying out and 
controlling co-operative irrigation schemes. Any three riparian owners can petition the 
Minister for an Irrigation District to be formed, and if, on inquiry, it is found that the 
owners of not less than two-thirds of the total irrigable area under the projected scheme 
are in favour of the constitution of this district, it may be constituted by the Governor- 
General-in-Council by proclamation. All the irrigable area in the district then becomes 
liable to rating by the board, and these rates are a preferent charge on the land, ranking 
prior to all other mortgages. An irrigation board can obtain irrigation loans from the 
Government or other sources on the security of its rates. 


Most of the irrigation development in the Union has been done through the medium 
of Irrigation Boards, especially in the Cape Province. 


Of the 91 Irrigation Boards established at 3lst March, 1922, 71 were in the Cape 
Province, 1 (drainage works) in Natal, 13 in the Transvaal, and 6 in the Orange Free State. 
Of the schemes proposed, 51 were completed, 11 were under construction, 16 were under 
investigation, and 13 were boards dormant for the time. The cost of the completed schemes 
was £1,092,234 approximately, the rateable area being 136,278 acres. Approximate figures 
for works under construction are: cost £3,242,700, rateable area 227,664 acres. 
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The following table gives particulars regarding Irrigation Districts established in the 
Union on the 3lst March, 1922 :— 


IRRIGATION DISTRICTS ESTABLISHED AT 3ist MARCH, 1922. 





——————— 




















gy sath Bedford and Somer- | Great Fish River. | 5,701 12 78,000 Under construction, 
se Las 


Miller; Willowmore and Aber- | Plessis and Hope | 1,575 nb 56,500 | Dormant board. 


== 5. tee Sere ero aps — 

: Ro. of | ees, 

= 0 of Area oters sos eae . 

Name and District Neier ie to be | 31st of w Ore ee 

aver ©UpP'Y. | Rated. | March, | Works. 3 

eae 

{ | 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPP. Acres. £ 

Aberdeen ; Aberdeen Brakke River.... | 2,299 29 49,675 | Under investigation. 

Angora } Robertson and Swellen- | Breede River..... 1,284 19 1,500 | Complete. 

dam ‘ 

Baroda ‘Cratkeck:. tage. paves Great Fish River. | 9,118 | 20 72,500 | Complete. 

Baverspoort—Beervlei; Hopetown | Beervlei and Brak 20, 592 | 9 113,500 | Under investigation. 

and Britstown Rivers 

Bellair ; Ladismith and Swellen- | Brak River...... 4,240 |; 23 45.300 | Complete. 

dam 

Blifjde River; Pearston........ Blijde River..... 1,077 | 1 29,500 | Under construction. 

Boschjesmansrivier ; Robertson. Bosehjesmansrivier 2,121 12 | — Under investigation. 

Breede River; Robertson...... Breede River.. 5,216 | 33 35,150 | Complete. 

Breede River Conservation; | Breede River... ae 20,466 152 | 116,000 | Construction. 

Swellendam, Robertson, Wor- ; 

cester, and Tulbagh ; 

Bulfelsfontein ; Ladismith...... Groot River.. | 356 22, 8,850 | Complete. 

Buffelsvlei-Gamka ; Oudtshoorn | Gamka River.... | 913 | 42 15,000 | Complete. 

Calitzdorp ; Oudtshoorn........ Nels: River....... 2,108 ff oS 168,053 | Complete. : 

Clanwilliam ; Clanwilliam...... Oliphants River. 4 1,395 | 7 — Under investigation. 

Cougha Poort; Humansdorp... | Gamtoos River... | 1,684 16 28,140 | Complete. 

Doorn River; Worcester....... Doorn River..... 2,419 | 13 5,657 | Complete, 

Drennan; Cradock and Bedford | Fish River....... 3,660 | 4 — Dormant board. 

Duivenhoks River; Swellendam | Duivenhoks River {| 2,568 | 44 40,600 | Complete. 

Du Plessis; Humansdorp...... Gamtoos River... 1,208 | i — Dormant board, 

Dwars River ; Tulbagh and Wor- | Breede River.:... | 1,785 | 16 _- Complete, 

cester 

Hlands River; Stockenstrom.. | Elands River..... 381 | 1 et Complete. 

‘Uses? _ River ; Cradock and } Brak and Tarka | 58,050 | 125 | 720,000 | Under construction. 

edfor Rivers 

Groothoek ; Worcester......... | Groothoek Str.... 352 12 10,150 ; Complete. 

Hankey; Humansdorp......... Gamtoos River... 420 98 — Dormant board, 

Hex River; Worcester........ Hex River....... i 5,040 45 7,500 | Complete. 

Hoops River; Robertson...... Hoops River..... | 487 16 1,950 | Complete. 

ib a Abrahamson; Somer- | Great Fish River. | 8,628 3] 56,850 | Complete. 

set East 

Jan Fourie’s Kraal; Oudtshoorn | Oliphants River.. | 3,414 | 64 7.500 | Complete. 

Kafirkuils River; Riversdale... | Kafirkuils River.. | 1,667 8 14,000 ; Complete. 

Kamanassie ; Oudtshoorn...... Kamanassie River 29,400 | 255 {| 600,000 | Under construction. 

Kingna River; Montagu....... Kingna River.... 980 10 7,350 | Dormant board. 

Klein Klass Voogds ; Robertson | Klein Klass Voogds | 690 14 2,500 | Complete. 

River 

eee e ee Somerset East and | Great Fish River. | 3,515 | 4 | 28,500 | Complete. 

Bedford 

Le Chasseur and Goree ; Worces- | Breede River..... | 3,628 | 29 | 70,462 | Complete. 

ter 

Leeuw Gamka; Prince Albert... rte and Gamka {| 5,250 12 72,000 | Complete. 

ivers 

Loerie River; Uitenhage....... Loerie River..... 90 23 — Complete. 

Louisvate ; Kenhardt.......... Orange River.... 1,908 ST — Complete. 

Lower Seacow River ; Colesberg | Seacow River. 840 i0 9,828 | Complete. 

Maraisburg ; Maraisburg....... Viekpoort River.. 6,354 13 24,800 | Complete. 

Marlow; Cradock,............ Wish River 1s. ces 3,511 10 50,000 | Under investigation, 

McGregor ; Robertson.......... Hout Baai River. | 1,753 6 6,969 | Complete. 

Meerlust; Jansenville.......... Sundays River... 17,005 | 86 Under investigation. 
deen Rivers 

Mortimer ; Cradock and Bedford | Great Fish River. 3,509 20 34,500 | Complete. 

Nonna River; Worcester....... | Nonna River..... | 4,025 “9 6,360 | Complete. 

Noree; Robertson............. Two small kloofs. | 1,986 9 4,137 | Complete. 

Nuy River ; Worcester th Seog INTDVERAVED... can 3,381 | 15 15,762 | Complete. 

Oliphants River ; Van Rhynsdorp| Oliphants River.. | 31,500 79 | 523,500 Under construction. 

Onseepkans ; Kenhardt........ Orange River.... 659 | 51 — Complete. 

Peninsula ; ‘Albany Ne be tp Great Fish River. 8,473 32 — Undes investigation. 

I -oortfontein ; Ladismith....... | Doorn River..... | 1,509 6 —_— Under investigation. 

Prins River; Ladismith,...... Prins rversc 2 f..: 2,748 18 22,000 | Complete. 
tademeyer ; Humansdorp...... Gamtoos River... | 3,171 30 35,400 | Complete. 

Reenen ; Humansdorp PTS fet Gamtoos River... | 2,534 53 36,900 | Complete. 

Ritchie ; Kimberley... 6.04.54. Riet River. !!.... 163 21 1,250 | Complete. 

scanlen;Cradock east... oe % Fish iver: 5,516 ya 65,000 nies investigation. 

i] 
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continued. 
| 
| 
Area 
Name and_ District. | Water Supply bese 
| 2 Kated, 
| 
} 
| 


CAPE oF Goon Horp—contd. 


Smalfontein; Tarka. 
Somerset East ; 
Stoltz River ; Beaufort West.. 
Sundays River ; ; Uitenhage.. 


Tabankulu ; Pondoland........ 
Tarka Bridge; Cradock........ 
Toverfontein ; ; Steytlerville..... 


Toverkop ; Ladismith 
Van Rhyneveld’s Pass ; 
Reinet 
Verkeerde Vlei; 
Ceres 
Vink River ; 
Windsorton ; 


Zwartrivier ; 


NATAL, 


Umfolosi ; 


TRANSVAAL, 


Bon Accord; Pretoria.. 
Brits ; Pretoria. . 


Gorge Impala ; Barberton...... 
Klerksdorp ; Potchefstroom..... 
Lower Kaap; Barberton....... 
Makwassi; Wolmaransstad..... 
Molopo River ; SOL ALHCO Seca yein's ii « 
Oliphants Nek; Rustenburg.... 
Rrevoriag. . ose: 


Pienaars- River ; 
Ranch Karino ; 
Tzaneen ; 
Warmbaths ; 
Zandspruit : 


ORANGE FREE STATE. 


Kaflir River; 


Shannon Valley ; Bloemfontein. 
Bloem- 


Upper Modder River ; 
fontein. 


Zoutpansdrift ; Boshof......... 


6, Important irrigation Schemes.—{i) General.—Since 


eee eee eee 


Somerset ee 


Bae ee 8 «the 


Graaff- 
Worcester and 


Robertson........ 
Willem Nel’s River; Robertson 
Barkly West..... 
Zanddrift ; Robertson.......... 
Prince Albert.... 


WMaNTOLOSL cn ss oe 


Pietersburg yds. afatai wy 6 
WOLETDEI Sas 5.5 5 oe 
IPVEBOPer |i. soe hss 

Schweizer-Reneke ; Bloemhof.... 


Bloemfontein..... 
Papfontein ; "Thaba ’Nehu..... 


Se oe ee oe 





IRRIGATION. 








Source of 
Viekpoort River.. | 
Little Fish River. | 
Stoltz River..... 

Sundays River... 

Caba- River... 
Tarka River..... 
Groot River...... 
Groot River..... | 
Sundays River... 


Verkeerde Vlei... } 


Vink Riverin... 
Willem Nel’s River 
Vaal Rivers. .... : 
Breede River..... 
Zwart River..... | 





Umiolosi River... 


Aapies River....: | 
Crocodile River... 
Crocodile River... 
Schoonspruit..... 
Kaap River,..... 
Makwassi Spruit... | 
Molopo River.... | 
Hex River.. 
Pienaars River... | 
White River.. 
Groot Letaba.... 
Plat River..& «.o- 
ZAandspruit....... 
Harts River...... 





Katlir River...... 
Tributary of Mod- 
der River 
Rhenoster Spruit. 
Modder River.... 


Vaal River...., 


{ 


i 


| No. of 


| 





} 





2,940 | 
1,125 | 


4,951 
766 


237 


16,800 


268 


made with irrigation based upon conservation schemes, 


some of the more important of these. 


will be found in the sueceeding paragraphs :— 


IRRIGATION DISTRICTS ESTABLISHED AT 31st MARCH, 1922— 








Dormant board. 


Voters | Cost | Works Completed 
- 31st of or Otherwise 
March, | Works. | ie 
1922, 
: 
Fh iG UNG ane SS 
| | 
| | 
£ | 
| | 
9 36,600 | Complete 
28 30,278 | Complete. 
7 28,200 | Construction, 
343 | 560,000 | Construction, 
50 | Dormant board, 
13 15,7 97 _ Complete. 
12 15,000 | Dormant board. | 
74 | — {| Under investigation. 
21 | 435,500 | Under construction. 
19 300 | Complete. 
5 6,800 | Complete. 
38 7,750 | Complete. 
73 west Dormant board. 
2 51,981 | Complete. 


53 5,500 
| 
49 | 75,000 
35 a 
9 = 
88 | 26,600 
3 | 15,000 
124 ee 
24 : 
51 ~— 
a8 — 
8 | 10,500 
11 ode 
7 4 Lier 
8 560 
113 * 
{ 
14 77,000 | 
7 ah 
13 22 
80 | 535,000 
8 — 








Drainage works (dor- 
mant). 


Under construction, 
Complete. 
Under investigation, 
Somplete, 
Complete. 
Under investigation. 
Under investigation. 
Under investigation. 


| Under investigation. 


Complete, 
Complete. 
Complete. 


| Complete. 


Dormant Board. 


Under construction, 
Complete. 


Dormant board, | 
Under investigation. 


Dormant board. 





{916 great progress has been 


and the following table embodies 


Some further partic Hees of certain of these works 
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STORAGE WORKS CONSTRUCTED, UNDER CONSTRUCTION, OR AUTHORIZED. . 


oe 5 
































: each gee : Seer Ler Storage Capacity, | Actual or Estimated 
Name of Scheme and District. million cubic feet. | Cost of Scheme, 
CAPE PROVINCE. Pa 

Bellair ; Ladismith and Swellendam.................. 425 | 45,300 
Blijde Rivers (Pearstan. = .0% see 0 oe oie ein ee eee 81 35,000 
Brandvlei; Swellendam, Robertson, Worcester, and | 

fbn ta} ¥ 4 | een ed SCR Skt on ROTOR Rie ous caret 2 On ne 1,600 100,000 
Calitzdorp +“ Oudtanoorti.c.< 540.3. ssn hoe Oa 192 . 168,053 
Grass Ridge (Great Fish River); Cradock............ 2,600 | 170,000 
Kamanassie ; Calitzdorp and Oudtshoorn............. | 1,500 | 660,000 
Lake Mentz (Sundays River) ; Uitenhage and Jansenville | 4,500 | 560,000 
Leenw  Gamka °° Printee Albert,....n:scivs ova senate 346 | 72,000 
Prinz Rivers) Ladismith. 20.70 soak eee eee S 127 22,000 
Stoltz “River; Beayfort, West... ...-.. aneei ee eee 49 31,500 
Tarka (Great Fish River); Uradock............0...-. 3,000 | 550,000 
Van Rhyneveld’s Pass; Graaff-Reinet................ 2,300 435,500 

| 
TRANSVAAL, 
Bon. ACCT & EOLOTIA. «os occa ans Rraeae teat os ce 413 90,000 
Hartebeestpoort ; Pretoria and Rustenburg........... 5,000 1,600,000 
Kiipdritt. MPOtcherstroomie aa. eee beens ae eee 320 84,000 
Klerksdorp:s3 Klerksdorp .c. 4 « ase eee © geek te eee 196 26,600 
ORANGE FREE STATE. 

Kam River. Bloomionteln....2.24 fae eee. es Poeun 1,350 | 77,000 
Kopiens. Vrederortc. 0s rink tes Sd cea oe 170 94,000 








(ii) Hartebeestpoort (Crocodile River).—The dam is situated in a poort in the Magaliesberg 
Mountains, about 25 miles west of Pretoria on the Rustenburg road. The works were 
commenced in August, 1916, and consist of a concrete dam of constant-angle arch type, 
460 feet long, 161 feet high above the river bed, and 193 feet above lowest foundation level. 
The area of the reservoir at full supply is 6$ square miles. The capacity of the dam is 
113,500 acre feet, and the land irrigable totals 30,000 acres. 


(iii) Lake Mentz (Sundays River).—The dam is situated 42 miles below Jansenville. 
The works were commenced in July, 1918, and consist of a concrete gravity section dam, 
1,260 feet long, 94 feet high above the river bed, and 114 feet above lowest foundation 
level. The area of the reservoir at full supply is 7} square miles. The capacity of the dam, 
which can be increased, is 94,000 acre feet. The area of the land rated by the Sundays 
tiver Irrigation Board is 38,000 acres. 


(iv) Kamanassie (Kamanassie River).—The site of the dam is about 12 miles from 
Oudtshoorn. The works were commenced in June, 1919, and consist of a concrete gravity 
section dam, 1,265 feet long, 115 feet high above the river bed, and 145 feet above lowest 
foundation level. The area of the reservoir at full supply is 1} square mile. The capacity 
of the dam is 36,000 acre feet, though this can be raised, The area of the land rated by the 
Kamanassie Irrigation Board is 29,000 acres. 


(v) Tarka (Tarka River, Tributary of the Great Fish River).—The dam is situated on 
the farm Tekenfontein, 18 miles north of Cradock. The works were commenced during 
1921, and consist of a concrete gravity section dam, 1,640 feet long, 107 feet high above 
the river bed, and 124 feet above assumed lowest foundation level. The area of the reservoir 
at full supply is 4 square miles. The capacity of the dam is 70,000 acre feet. The area 
of the land rated by the Great Fish River Board is 39,000 acres. 


(vi) Grass Ridge (Great Brak River).—The dam is situated on the Great Brak River, 
9 miles above Fish River Station. The works were commenced during 1921, and consist 
of an earthen dam with a concrete core wall. It is 1,530 feet long, 80 feet high above the 
river bed, and 96 feet high above assumed lowest foundation level. The area of the 
reservoir at full supply is 5 square miles. The capacity of the dam is 59,600 acre feet. 
The area of the land rated by the Great Fish River Board is 20,000 acres. 


(vii) Van Ryneveld’s Pass (Sundays River).—The dam is situated immediately above 
Graaff-Reinet. The works were commenced in July, 1920, and consist of a concrete dam, 
1,160 feet long, 106 feet high above the river bed, and 141 feet above lowest foundation 
level. The area of the reservoir at full supply is 4 square miles. The capacity of the dam 
is 54,000 acre feet; this can be increased. The area of the land rated by the Irrigation 
Board totals 33,000 acres. The canals have not yet been aligned. 
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(viii) Tygerpoort (Kaffir River)—The dam is situated about 22 miles south of Bloem- 
fontein. The works were commenced during the first quarter of 1922, and consist of an 
earthen dam with a reinforced concrete core wall. It is 395 feet long, 65 feet high above 
the river bed, and 95 feet above lowest foundation level. The area of the reservoir at full 


supply level is 4 square miles. The capacity of the dam is 30,000 acre feet. The area of 
the land rated by the Irrigation Board totals 4,800 acres. 


§ 2. Conservation of Water. 


1, Waterworks and Storage in Urban Areas.—The following table gives particulars 
of the cost of installation, storage capacity, and consumption of the principal Municipal 
Waterworks in the Union for the year 1921-1922 :— 


URBAN WATERWORKS, 1921-22. 


























| | 
2 | | | CONSUMPTION. 
Aielene Diasiinemret po 7hel Sten fens) wate ie eee 
3 Cost of orage Working 
TOWN. : Capacity Capacity | . Average 

| Installation. (in Thousands | per diem (in | eee Daily 

of Gallons). | Thousands | f Gallons) (in Thousands 

| | of Gallons). e : of Gallons). 

Bien Lees yt ee ea ie ie ENA | Sees eee ee iy 
Cape Town......... | 2,747,640 1,180,000 | 8,500 2,239,000 6,409 
East London........ 106,845 96,500 | 750 | 193,734 532 
Grahamstown....... | 113,119 210,000 | 350 | 39,073 107 
KIMbDELICY os 6 oi «5s 296,653 24,800 2,250 | 25,323 415 
King William’ s Town 143,889 106,500 600 | 213,045 584 
Port Elizabeth. . 715,460 339,000 | 2,250 730,882 2,002 
Queenstown. . 133,405 1,555,000 | i f 7 
IWS TIO GES tan «css 215,937 “r e ih tT 
Durban.. 908,446 347,000 6,000 | 1,866,974 | 5,115 
Pietermaritzburg... | 247,267 6,000 3,000 | 982,199 | 269 
PRGAOUG Go eesis cies x oid s | 18,532 — + | 69,255 190 
IBOKSDUEC a caies fis's a0 18,692 — | — 48,127 132 
Germiston.......... | 40,365 = | — | 69, Sie Lol 190 
Johannesburg....... 514,064 6,452 | — | 1,563, 193 | 4,283 
Krugersdorp........ | 50,739 6,000 | 400 | 130, 7000 | 356 
Sas a a 299,842 3,500 6,000 | 1,642,500 | 4,500 
Roodepoort - Marais- | | 
DUN as oc es bs 14,942 — —— Patinett Alay 76 
Rand Water Board*. 4,289,426 36,182 12,300 3,973,085 10, a 
POE UD GL Sericscs dence tthe oss | 15,292 = — 29,954 
Bloemfontein........ 482,000 450,000 1,500 390,000 | al 063 
Other Towns........ | 1,502,274 1,568,304 6,953 | 2,754,876 | 6,788 
| 








2 Peupplian piioni, ‘Boksburg: Germiston, J ohannesburg, Krugersdorp, Roodepoort- Maralsbare, cia 


Springs. 
+ Particulars not available. 


2. City of Cape Town Waterworks.—(i) Before Unification.—The waterworks systems 
of the Peninsula in existence at the Regen of the City of Cape Town Unification 
Ordinance, 28th July, 1913, consisted of the following :— 


Cape Town— 

(1) 1849-52. Reservoir No. 1, below De Waal Park: capacity 2,500,000 gallons ; 
cost about £2,700. 

(2) 1856-60. Reservoir No. 2: capacity 12,000,000 gallons; cost approximately 
£8,100. 

(3) 1877-86. Molteno Reservoir: capacity 43,000,000 gallons; cost £98,000. 

(4) 1891-97. | Woodhead Tunnel and Reservoir: capacity 210,000,000 gallons ; cost 
£150,000. 

(5) 1898-1904. Hely-Hutchinson Reservoir: capacity 200,000,000 gallons; cost 
approximately £200,000. 

(6) 1907-08. Kloof Nek Reservoir: capacity 3,000,000 gallons ; cost about £25,000. 


Southern Suburbs— 
(1) Albion and Kommetje Springs. 
(2) Newlands Reservoir: capacity 30,000,000 gallons ; 


Katk Bay— 
1900. Reservoir : 


cost £130,000. 


capacity 22,000,000 gallons. 


- 
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(ii) Steenbras Water Scheme.—Various schemes for the augmentation of the water 
supply were under consideration before unification, but the question was left in abeyance 
until the Ordinance came into force. In September, 1915, a Board of Engineers was 
appointed to examine and report upon (1) the extent to which the present and other sources 
of water supply within the Cape Peninsula could be developed ; and (2) certain sources of 
water supply outside the Peninsula. The Board came to the conclusion that it would be 
necessary for Cape Town to go outside the limits of the Peninsula for an adequate supply 
of water, and, after further investigations, recommended that the Steenbras Scheme should 
be carried out at the earliest available opportunity. 

On the 3rd May, 1917, the Steenbras Water Scheme was adopted by the Council, and — 
in July a loan of £850,000 was authorized for carrying out the scheme to supply 5,000,000 
gallons of water per day from the Steenbras Valley. Contracts for the works were signed 
in December of that year, but in 1919 the contractors found they were unable to complete 
the work as expeditiously as required, and the Council decided to take over the contracts 
and finish the work departmentally. 

The Steenbras Valley is situated in the division of Caledon, 40 miles from Cape Town. 
The whole of the catchment area, 23} square miles, together with the land on either side 
of the river to the sea, is owned either by the Government or the Council. The works 
consist of ; (1) a wall built above the entrance to the gorge, to impound the waters of the 
two rivers, Kogel Berg and Steenbras, which unite a few hundred yards*above the site of 
the dam; (2) a tunnel, 2,700 feet in length, through the Hottentots Holland range of 
mountains ; and (3) a cast-iron pipe-line to Cape Town. The present reservoir is designed 
to hold 600,000,000 gallons of water, sufficient to balance 5,000,000 gallons per day, but 
the Steenbras Valley is capable of providing up to a daily supply of 20,000,000 gallons of 
water when required. Water is conveyed to Cape Town through the tunnel and a cast-iron 
pipe-line 40 miles in length, and was turned into the Lower Reservoirs on the 20th January, 
1921. The scheme was officially inaugurated by H.R.H. Prince Arthur of Connaught on 
the 9th March, 1921. 


(iii) Statistics of Steenbras Scheme.—The following are the main statistics of the 
acheme :— 


Total length of pipe-line ie ve. hia lS Ue Dain ieee oe ee 40 miles. 
Length ot amin cis <x a3 joe yt eeiy onlbid ys epee aye Apne 900 feet. 
Maximum depth of water behind dam...............6..... 50 feet. 
Maximum: height! of ‘wall 2604 . 3 15 as heels eames eee 62 feet. 


Lowest draw-off level, 30 feet below top water-level and 
1,060 feet above sea-level. 


Area of reservoir at top water-level..............0.s0edee. 220 acres. 
Top water-level of reservoir, height above sea-level......... 1,090 feet. 
Capacity ofreservair. when ‘full. 36°.) oo: tak tao ere 600,000,000 gallons. 
Elevation of catchment area, over 1,000 feet above sea-level. 
Height of tunnel above sea-level.........06.. 0600 eteeeeeces 1,055 feet. 
Apenath ah GALAGTs t's 'sa0 5 asd «oko ey, CRRA co ee ee 2,700 feet. 
Cost (approximate)— 
Reservoir, tunnel, land and water rights, etc.......... £303,000. 
Be ee ee nS ray ee iy a Pere La £871,000. 
Total cost (capital expenditure)... 5. 6s5 ne vee oe ek te sop £1,173,686. 
e Annual charges (including interest, sinking fund, and 
IDAINCANANCE)) code ¥ aisiss nants A ee ea te ales tale £70,479. 
Annual amount spent on maintenance................ £1,267. 


3. Rand Water Board.—(i) Constitution and Organization.—In 1901 the Transvaal 
Government appointed the Witwatersrand Water Supply Commission to inquire into the 
available sources of water supply, with the object of formulating a scheme for the adequate 
supply of water to the local authorities and mines on the Witwatersrand, and to consider 
the constitution of a public body to carry out that scheme. As the result of the investigations 
of that Commission, the Rand Water Board was constituted, under Ordinance No. 32 of 
1903 (Transvaal), to supply water in bulk to the municipalities, and in bulk and in retail 
to the South African Railways and the gold-producing mines situated within the Board’s 
“limits of supply,” which include the magisterial districts of Johannesburg, Boksburg, 
Germiston, Krugersdorp, Benoni, and Springs. Further statutory powers were conferred 
upon the Board by Ordinances Nos. 48 of 1904, 30 of 1905, 21 of 1906, and Act No. 22 of 
1909 (Transvaal); also by Union Acts Nos. 18 of 1914, 10 of 1920, 10 of 1921, and 18 of 
1923. 

The Board consists of 26 members, including the chairman, who is appointed and 
removable by the Union Government. Twelve members represent the Transvaal Chamber 
of Mines ; five the Johannesburg Municipality ; the remaining eight being the representatives, 
respectively, of the municipalities of Benoni, Boksburg, Brakpan, Germiston, Krugersdorp. 
Roodepoort-Maraisburg, and Springs, and of the Railway Administration. 
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Under the Ordinance of 1904, the water undertakings of the Johannesburg Waterworks 
Kstate and Exploration Company, Limited, the Vierfontein Syndicate, Limited, and the 
Braamfontein Company, Limited, were transferred to and vested in the Board on the 31st 
March, 1905. 

The total water supply available to the Board from the above-mentioned undertakings, 
at the 3lst March, 1905, was about 23 million gallons a day, barely sufficient to suppls 
the domestic requirements of the inhabitants of Johannesburg and Germiston, and of the 
mines on the Central Rand. Almost the whole of this supply was drawn from boreholes 
and shafts sunk on the farm Zuurbekom, situated about 174 miles to the south of 
Johannesburg. This source of supply, together with the plant and mains, was acquired by 
the Board from the Johannesburg Waterworks Estate and Exploration Company, Limited. 

(ii) Later Developments.—During the course of the next few years, the Board developed 
a further underground water supply in the Klip River Valley, by means of boreholes sunk 
on its farm Zwartkopjes and on some of the upstream farms for a distance of about 5 miles 
from Zwartkopjes. Concurrently, the Board extended its distribution system east and 
west along the Rand. The supply from Zwartkopjes was brought into service in 1908, 
and for a time the supply available from this source and from Zuurbekom was sufficient 
to meet all requirements. The Zwartkopjes scheme, and the extension of the distribution 
system to the east and west of Johannesburg, was carried out by Mr. Donald Leitch, 
M.Inst.C.E., the Board’s Chief Engineer. Mr. Leitch retired from the Board’s service in 
1910, and Mr. W. Ingham, M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech.E., was then appointed Chief Engineer 
to the Board, which position he still holds. Immediately on assuming office, Mr. Ingham 
undertook the further development of the Zuurbekom supply, which he increased from 
2-5 million gallons a day to 7:3 million gallons a day. On his recommendation, also, 
electrically driven pumps were installed at Zuurbekom, the necessary electric power being 
generated at and transmitted from the Central Pumping Station at Zwartkopjes, about 
17 miles distant. 


(ii) Vaal River Barrage.—In 1911, the demands of the Board’s consumers had increased 
to such an extent that the Board instructed its Chief Engineer to investigate and report 
to it regarding the question of obtaining a large permanent water supply from a catchment 
area. As the result of the Chief Engineer’s investigations, and on his recommendation, 
the Board, in September, 1913, adopted a scheme involving the construction of a barrage 
across the Vaal River at a point about 22 miles downstream of Vereeniging, to impound 
a@ quantity of water in the river bed sufficient to yield a constant supply at the rate of 
20 million gallons daily, and the installation of plant and mains to deliver a first instalment 
of 10 million gallons a day to the Rand. The necessary powers in this regard were obtained 
from the Union Parliament in June, 1914, but the outbreak of war a few months later 
rendered a commencement of the work impossible for some years. 

Early in 1916, the Board decided to proceed with the construction of the barrage 
across the Vaal River. This work was commenced in July, 1916, and completed in October, 
1922. 

The works necessary to bring a supply of 5 million gallons a day to the Rand from 
the Vaal River were commenced in 1920, the Board having adopted the smaller unit in 
preference to the first instalmerit of 10 million gallons a day inciuded in the original scheme 
approved by the Board in 1913. This first unit of 5 million gallons a day was completed 
and water therefrom was brought into service at the end of July, 1923. The second 
unit of 5 million gallons a day, approved by the Board in September, 1922, has not yet 
been put in hand. 

Owing to the delay in undertaking the Vaal River scheme, the Board, in 1912, developed 
certain temporary sources of supply on the Far East Rand, some of which are still in 
service, but will be abandoned by the Board as soon as possible after the Vaal River supply 
is available. 

The works comprised in the Vaal River scheme include the construction of a barrage 
across the Vaal River at a point near Lindeques Drift, about 23 miles downstream of 
Vereeniging, consisting of thirty-six steel sluice gates 25 feet high and 30 feet in width, 
placed between concrete piers. When the storage reservoir thus created is full, the water 
will be backed up for a distance of about 40 miles from the barrage and the contents of 
the reservoir will be about 13,633 million gallons, Of this quantity, 1,560 million gallons 
will be impounded for the use of the owners of land riparian to the reservoir area, in terms 
of section 3 (2) of Act No. 18 of 1914; and, after allowing for evaporation and absorption, 
and the quantity lying in the river bed below the level of the suction pipes at the River 
* Intake”’ pumping station, a balance of 7,300 million gallons will be available for the use 
of the Board, being the equivalent of a supply of 20 million gallons a day. The point of 
abstraction of the water from the reservoir is situated at Vereeniging, where pumping and 
purification plants have been erected to deal with the first instalment of 5 million gallons 
a day. After being rendered potable, the water will be pumped from Vereeniging against 
a head of 480 feet to the Board’s existing pumping station at Zwartkopjes. The water 
will be allowed to mingle with the underground water supplies collected at the Zwartkopjes 
Central Station, and the total available quantity pumped to the Board’s service reservoirs 
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at Forest Hill, Johannesburg (head 1,100 feet), and at Boksburg (head 820 feet), and from 
thence gravitated to the various points of supply. 


(iv) Statistics—Summarized particulars of the Board’s 


given hereunder :— 


(2) LIMITS OF 


water supply undertaking are 


SUPPLY—AREA AND POPULATION. 
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(6) PUMPING 


Areas 
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(1921 Census). 
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STATIONS—RAND WATER BOARD. 








Pumping Station, 


Vereeniging Pumping Stations— 
(a) Main Pumping Station 


(b) River (intake) Pumping Station 
Zwartkopjes Pumping Station, Klip 


River Valley (12 miles south of 
Johannesburg) 
Zuurbekom Pumping Station, Klip 


River Valley (173 miles south-west 
ot Johannesburg) 


Village Pumping Station (Johannes- 
burg) 


Paarlshoop Pumping Station (Lang- 


laagte) 
Springs Pumping Station. . 


(c) SERVICE R 


Particulars of Plant. 





(a) Two sets of steam turbo-centrifugal pumps. Complete 
“Paterson’’ rapid gravity filter plant, sedimentation 


tanks, etc. 

(6b) Two sets vertical spindle electrically driven pumps, 

Four sets of Hathorn-Davey inverted vertical marine pumping 
engines. Two sets of turbo-centrifugal pumps and four 
sets high-speed Bellis & Morcom electrical generating sets, 
and an exhaust steam turbo alternator. 

Three steam-driven pumping units of the inverted vertical 
marine type. Seven centrifugal pumps driven by electric 
power generated at Zwartkopjes. Two steam-driven hori- 
zontal pumps and one electrically driven borehole pump. 

Two Worthington horizontal high-duty pumps. One turbo- 
centrifugal pump 

Four Worthington low -duty horizontal pumps. 


| Three electrically driven three-throw reciprocating pumps. 





ESERVOIRS—RAND WATER BOARD. 
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(J) PIPE-LINES—-RAND WATER BOARD. 

















Description, | Length, 
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(¢) WATER SUPPLY-—-ESTIMATED SUPPLY AVAILABLE AFTER THE COMPLETION 
OF THE FIRST UNIT OF THE VAAL RIVER SCHEME. 


(In MILiLIon G {ALLONS PER ae 














Source of Supply. | Normal Conditions. it Drought Conditions, 
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. 15-40 | 14-13 

Deduct > Losses due to leakage, ete..........2.....0. | 77 (a 
Net quantity available for distribution among consumers | 14-63 13°42 
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(f) WATER SUPPLIED TO CONSUMERS DURING THE YEAR ENDED 
3ist MARCH, 1923. 


(IN Mitt LION GALLONS. ) 
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(y) FINANCIAL POSITION—RAND WATER BOARD. 


(a) Loan AccouNT. 


£ 
Klip River Valley Scheme and General Distribution System 3,400,000 
(AAR IGIS STS OT) © Oe | ee ne tee er ana eee oe ee 1,537,350 


LO DBAL/ nah aceh Atiotk Rainy tig ovals “$4,937,350 


— 





(6) Revenue, Ere. 


er the year ended 31st March, 1923, the revenue of the Board amounted 

to £429,057 and the expenditure to £422,152, the difference of £6,905 
being transferred to the credit of the Reserve Fund. At the 31st 
March, 1923, the Reserve Fund stood at £72,427, the Renewals Fund. 
at £125,910, and the Stock Redemption Fund at £1,553,658. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
AGRICULTURAL AND PASTORAL PRODUCTION. 


§ 1. General. 


1. Development of Agriculture in South Africa.The early settlers on the shores of 
Table Bay were compelled by the circumstances in which they found themselves to 
commence at once to grow vegetables and fruit for their own consumption. Though at 
first they experienced difficulty in adapting their efforts to the seasons, they were ultimately 
successful, and were thus enabled not only to supply their own requirements but to 
provision the ships of the Netherlands East India Company, and at a later date other ships 
also calling at the port on their voyages to and from the East. Cattle were in the early 
days of settlement mainly procured by barter with the natives; but stock-breeding was 
an early development of the activities of the settlers. The culture of the vine was 
undertaken with immediate success and wine was in fact one of the earliest exports of 
South Africa. It was found possible also to produce wheat. From these early beginnings 
eventually developed the main industry of South Africa, which until the discovery and 
rapid development of the diamond and gold mines was exclusively agricultural and 
pastoral, and which, despite the importance of the mining industry and the initiation and 
development in recent years of manufacturing industries, remains the staple industry of 
the country. 

One of the first and principal products exported by the. farmers of South Africa was 
wool. Many parts of the country were particularly well suited to sheep farming, and the 
exports of wool and, later, of mohair, as well as of hides and skins, formed for many years 
by far the most important exports. The ostrich feather industry followed, and in recent 
years the maize, fruit, and wattle-bark export trades have reached considerable dimensions. 
Apart, however, from these products, and the export of wine and of various other products 
of agriculture on a comparatively small scale, South Africa was content to do little more than 
supply itself; was content indeed to import such articles as eggs, butter, bacon, meat, 
and sugar—commodities which recent experience has shown that the country is fully 
capable of producing. not alone for local consumption but for what bears evidence of 
development into a considerable export trade. The pressure of conditions resulting from 
the War undoubtedly greatly influenced this activity, and gave practical demonstration of 
the productivity of the Union. 





2. Statistics of Production.— Notwithstanding the fact that the importance of the 
pastoral and agricultural industries in the Union has been recognized, it is a deplorable 
fact that since the early days of the Cape Colony when annual returns were obtained from 
farmers, no systematic statistical record has been kept of the production in the various 
States which now form the Union, and no attempt was made until the year 1918 to obtain 
any complete data for the Union. Certain particulars were obtained when the periodical 
population censuses were taken, but it has been realized that the figures were incomplete, 
inadequate, and in some respects misleading. The first comp'ete census of the agricultural 
and pastoral activities of the Union was undertaken in June, (918, under the Statistics Act. 
Annual censuses of a simpler kind were taken in 1919 and 1920. The second complete 
agricultural census of the Union was taken in 1921, and a less complete census in 1922. 
The census of 1923 was again a complete census covering as it did the production in native 
areas, but excluding live stock in towns ; and in this form it is proposed to carry through 
an annual census as a routine statistical operation. The work of enumeration in connection 
with the census is performed by the police organization. Information is furnished under 
the Statistics Act, which provides penalties for non-compliance, for failing to answer questions 
put by authorized officers, for refusing to permit authorized officers to enter upon any land, 
etc., for hindering or obstructing authorized officers, for giving wrong information, and for 
other breaches of the provisions of the Act. 

3. Union Department of Agriculture.—Under the South Africa Act Parliament has 
the power itself to administer agricultural affairs or to delegate the whole or any part of 
the work to the Provinces. When the Union was established the Government decided 
to exercise that power itself. Accordingly a Minister of Agriculture was appointed for 
the Union, with a fully equipped Department of Agriculture. 
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The Department is organized on similar lines to those which characterized the late 
Transvaal Department, the latter having been modelled largely upon the Department of 
Agriculture of the United States of America. At the head of the Department is the 
Minister, who is responsible to Parliament for the policy and acts of the Department, and 
next in authority is the Secretary, who is the permanent head of the Department and 
Accounting Officer, and is responsible to the Minister for the work of the Department. 
The Secretary is assisted by an Under-Secretary. 

The activities of the Department are maintained by a number of Divisions and Offices 
presided over by scientific and technical officers. The Secretary, Under-Secretary, and the 
Chiefs of the various Divisions and Offices are stationed at Pretoria, with the exception of 
the Viticulturist, the Superintendent of the Guano Islands, and Chief Division of Chemistry, 
the first being established at Elsenburg and the two latter at Cape Town. 

The Divisions and their functions are as follow :— 


(i) Veterinary Division.—This Division deals with the prevention of the introduction 
of contagious diseases of live stock into the Union, with the eradication of such diseases 
as are present, and with the protection of live stock against enzodtic diseases by inoculation 
and other means. So far as it is able to do so without interfering with its other duties the 
Division advises and assists farmers with respect to diseases of stock generally and endeavours 
to enlighten them upon veterinary hygiene and the care of live stock. For veterinary 
purposes the Union is divided into five areas in charge of Senior Veterinary Surgeons, who 
are responsible for the control of disease within those areas. 


(ii) Division of Veterinary Education and Research.—The duties of this Division are 
divided into (a) Veterinary Education, and (b) Veterinary Research and Routine. The 
educational side comprises the School of Veterinary Science recently established at 
Onderstepoort as a Faculty of the Transvaal University College in the University of South 
Africa ; and provisions have now been made for the granting of diplomas in that science 
to successful students. The research and routine duties of the Division relate to the 
investigation of diseases of live stock with a view to discovering methods of suppressing 
them or of protecting animals against their ravages. The Division examines and reports 
upon pathological specimens forwarded by the Veterinary Division and by farmers, and 
prepares and supplies vaccines, sera, and diagnostic agents. 


(iii) Division of Sheep and Wool.—This Division is charged with the eradication of 
scab, the promotion of sheep and goat industries by advising upon the grading 
and management of sheep and goats, and the preparation and marketing of wool 
and mohair. 


(iv) Division of Entomology.—This Division deals with all matters relating to insects: 
It is charged with the administration of the regulations relative to the introduction of 
plants, beeswax, and foundation comb, to the inspection and quarantine of plant nurseries, 
and to restrictions on the removal of plants (inclusive of fruits) from place to place within 
the Union. 


(v) Division of Botany and Plant Pathology.—This Division is engaged in the 
investigation and control of diseases of plants produced by fungous and physiological 
causes, and the study and collection of fungi ef economic importance. The Division is 
also concerned with the investigation of the merits of indigenous plants of economic 
importance and of poisonous plants and noxious weeds, the identification of plants, the 
introduction and testing of economic plants from abroad and the improvement of farm 
crops by breeding. 


(vi) Division of Tobacco and Cotton.—The object of this Division is to promote the 
tobacco and cotton industries, Experiments are conducted in the breeding and growth 
of tobacco and in the curing, fermentation, and preparation of tobacco for the market. 
Approved varieties of tobacco and cotton seed are distributed amongst farmers and advice- 
is given to them personally and by correspondence and publications. Students are taken 
at the Rustenburg Station. - 


(vii) Division of Dairying.—This Division deals with all matters connected with the 
advancement of the dairying industry. 


(vill) Division of Horliculture.—This Division advises farmers on the growing and 
marketing and export of fruit. 


(ix) Division of Viticultwre.—This Division is charged with the duty of advising farmers 
in all matters relating to the culture of the vine and the manufacture of wine, brandy, and 
vinegar. It conducts field investigations into the suitability of various stocks, the use of 
fertilizers, modes of cultivation, and kindred matters, investigates diseases of the vine, 
and conducts both cellar and laboratory experiments in the making of wine and brandy. 
It examines pathological specimens and furnishes reports thereon, and examines, chemically 
and bacteriologically, specimens of the products mentioned with a view to furnishing advice 
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thereon to farmers. This Division also includes the Government Wine Farm at Groot 
Constantia, where advice can be obtained by residents in the Wynberg and Hout Bay 
areas. 

(x) Office of the Guano Islands.—This office undertakes the conservation, collection, 
shipment, and sale to the public of the guano, seal skins, etc., obtained on the various 
islands belonging to the Union, and is charged with the administration of all matters 
connected therewith. 

(xi) Division of Co-operation.—This Division is engaged in promoting co-operation 
for the sale and purchase of agricultural products and necessities amongst farmers, and in 
organizing and supervising co-operative societies. . 

(xii) Division of Chemistry.—This Division investigates problems of general or special 
importance, and undertakes the analysis of soils, manures, and foodstuffs for farmers in the 
Transvaal, the analysis of similar matters in the other Provinces being conducted in the 
chemical laboratories at the Agricultural Schools and Experiment Stations. 


(xiii) Division of Fencing and Brands.—This Division administers the laws relating to 
fencing and brands, and publishes the Brands Directory required by the Transvaal Brands 
Act. . 

(xiv) Office of Household Science.—The duties of this office are to promote the study of 
household science by means of lectures, demonstrations, and correspondence. 

(xv) Division of Extension.—This Division is charged with the control of general 
departmental extension work and the dissemination of agricultural information amongst 
farmers by means of shows, meetings, demonstration trains, etc. 

(xvi) Division of Grain Inspection.—This Division undertakes the grading of grain 
at the ports prior to export, and, if requested to do so, determines the amount of moisture 
present in grain intended for export. The Division was transferred to the Railways and 
Harbours Administration on Ist April, 1923. 

(xvil) Division of Publications.—Vhis Division edits 7'he Journal of the Department 
of Agriculiure and other departmental publications. 

(xviii) Library.—The object of the Library is to provide as complete a collection of 
agricultural literature as possible for the purpose of reference. The library is open to the 
public during official hours; and books may be borrowed on certain conditions. 


4. Revenue and Expenditure.—The following is a statement of the revenue and 
expenditure of the Department for the financial year April, 1921, to March, 1922 :— 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, APRIL, 1921, 

















TO MARCH, 1922. 
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5. Veterinary Education and Research.—(i) Laborutories.—The Veterinary Research Labor- 
atories of the Union Department of Agriculture comprise a central laboratory in the Transvaal 
and three provincial laboratories, one at Pietermaritzburg, Natal, a second at Grahamstown, 
Cape Province, and a third at Vryburg, in Bechuanaland, Cape. The central laboratory 
consists of a large block of buildings on the farm Onderstepoort, situated eight miles to 
the north of Pretoria. The site was chosen on account of its central position, being in the 
vicinity of Pretoria, the capital of the Transvaal. The laboratory is in close touch with the 
headquarters of the Department of Agriculture and the Government. It is also well served 
by the railway, Pretoria being a junction for the eastern line to Delagoa Bay, the northern 
line to Pietersburg, and the western line to Rustenburg. On the south by the line via 
Germiston it is connected up with the south-eastern line to Natal, the south-western line 
via Johannesburg to Potchefstroom and the Cape border, and by the direct southern line 
to the Orange Free State border at the Vaal River. A railway siding at the laboratory 
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makes it possible for animals from infected areas to be sent through in quarantine with the 
Jeast possible delay, and a good service of local trains runs between the siding and Pretoria. 


(ii) Initiation and Development of Onderstepoort Laboratory.—In July, 1906, the Transvaa 
Crown Colony Government voted £1,500 as a first instalment towards the founding of a new 
laboratory. The Onderstepoort site was purchased, and plans for the new building were 
-at once taken in hand. In March, 1907, the administration of the Colony by the Crown 
-was superseded by a responsible Colonial Government, and General Louis Botha, the first 
Prime Minister of the Transvaal as well as Minister of Agriculture, gave his whole-hearted 
support to the project, so that in the first session of the new Parliament a further sum of 
£40,000 was voted for the completion of the buildings. From that time the work was 
rapidly pushed forward, and by the Ist October, 1908, the buildings were ready for occupa- 
tion. The architect was Mr. P. Eagle, then Chief Architect of the Public Works Department, 
who is responsible for the fine edifice which now stands not only as a landmark in the 
surrounding country, but as a laboratory complete and perfectly equipped in every detail. 
Although the new laboratories are built on a scale that will compare with similar institutions 
in Europe, and are fitted up with every requisite for research into tropical diseases, it was 
not always under such auspicious circumstances that the work of the Division was carried 
‘on, and it was in very humble surroundings that scientific veterinary research in the Transvaal 
was first started. When in the year 1896 rinderpest devastated South Africa and caught 
the Transvaal farmer almost by surprise so that thousands of cattle died, the preventive 
inoculation then introduced first showed to the farming community of this country the 
value of scientific treatment. After the pest had finally been successfully dealt with, the 
Government of the late South African Republic decided to continue to keep up a small 
Jaboratory for scientific research into other diseases of the country, and accordingly a 
small sum of money was voted to fit up a temporary laboratory on the town lands of Pretoria. 
‘The equipment was, however, altogether deficient. 

Until the conclusion of the war in 1902, both the laboratory and the rinderpest station 
formed a subordinate branch of the Public Health Department ; but with the establishment 
of a Department of Agriculture they were both transferred to the latter Department, and 
the laboratory, which had hitherto received but half-hearted support as a merely temporary 
institution, was then organized as a Veterinary Bacteriological Division of the Department 
of Agriculture. From that time onward a steady policy of progress has been pursued. 

The preparation of rinderpest serum was continued until 1903, when the country 
“was considered free from the disease. It was then thought advisable to close down the 
-serum depot, as the keeping of infected animals at a place where the facilities for segregation 
‘were by no means perfect created a quite unnecessary risk of starting a new outbreak in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the laboratory. 

Meanwhile, at the close of the war, importations of stock on a large scale began, not 
only from neighbouring Colonies and States in South Africa, but also from overseas; and 
as a result of these unrestricted importations, both during the war and after, many diseases, 
‘before not known in the Transvaal, were introduced. Amongst these was a new disease of 
cattle, which at one time seemed as if it would rival rinderpest in destruction and sweep off 
the last head of cattle that rinderpest and the war had left. The story of the introduction of 
East Coast fever and the methods taken to combat it are now a matter of history, but 
the South African farmer has need to congratulate the Department of Agriculture on its 
foresight in establishing a laboratory which was ready at once to take up research into 
the nature of the disease and so arrive at the best means of attacking it and preventing 
its spread. 

From the first inception of the laboratory, horse-sickness, which is a disease peculiarly 
prevalent in South Africa, and which annually takes a heavy toll of horses and mules, was 
naturally studied; but at first the facilities were scanty. As, however, with a more 
progressive policy the laboratory increased in size, and funds were more liberally supplied, 
more attention was paid to this disease, and it was possible to enter upon a systematie 
course of experiments, which eventually culminated in the introduction in the autumn 
-of 1905 of the preventive serum inoculation of mules which is now practised with most 
‘successful results. It was a matter of good fortune no doubt that the Division in its early 
days should have had the opportunity of bringing such practical evidence of the value of 
scientific work before the people of the Colony, so that the laboratory has gradually become 
to be looked upon not only as a necessity for the prevention of the introduction of diseases 
from other countries, but also as the farmer’s best friend and adviser. ) 

As more and more work was thrust upon the Division the time came when it was 
impossible any longer to attempt to meet the demands in the temporary and inconvenient 
quarters of the existing laboratory ; and the wise course was decided upon to establish 
an institution which compares favourably with the best of such institutions in other 
countries. 


{iii} Other Laboratories.—The laboratory at Grahamstown, which came under the 
control of the Research Division at the constitution of the Union, is the oldest of the South 
African veterinary laboratories. This institution was founded in 1891 by the Cape Colony 
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Government as a bacteriological laboratory. Subsequently the name was changed to 
that of ‘‘ Veterinary Laboratory,” and as such it continued until it was incorporated in 
the Union research laboratories in 1910. The laboratory at Pietermaritzburg was estab- 
lished in 1897 for the preparation of rinderpest serum. In both of these laboratories very 
useful pioneer work was carried out at a time when veterinary research in South Africa. 
was still in its infancy. 

The laboratory at Vryburg was completed in 1919 in order to conduct researches 
into the disease Gallamziekte, which had caused havoc among the cattle in the Bechuana- 
land and surrounding areas for many years. The institution was first originated as- 
a field station, but later, as it was realized that all the forces of science would have to 
be brought to bear upon the disease before its cause was elucidated, a permanent laboratory 
and staff quarters were built, and placed under the charge of Sir Arnold Theiler, K.C.M.G., 
who was specially engaged for the conduct of investigations into this disease. Within 
three months the actual cause of the disease had been found, and, although several scientific 
questions have yet to be settled, sufficient information has been obtained to enable pre- 
ventive measures to be taken by farmers. 

(iv) Veterinary Hducation.—At the end of 1919 the Government decided to seeatests 
a School of Veterinary Science, and an agreement was arrived at for the Veterinary College 
to be an integral part of the Transvaal University College, with Sir Arnold Theiler as Dean. 
of the Veterinary Faculty. ‘The Veterinary course is one of five years’ duration, of which 
the first two years can be taken at a university college and the last three at Onderstepoort.. 
The teaching staff is selected from the research officers of the institute, who thus hold 
dual positions, and can bring for the benefit of the students the results of investigations. 
undertaken by them in their capacity of research officers. 

(v) Staff and Functions of Division cf Veterinary Education and Research.—The stat 
of the Division consists of the Director of Veterinary Education and Research (also: 
Professor of the Veterinary Faculty), Sub-Directors (also Professors of the Faculty), and 
senior and junior research officers (some of whom are professors and lecturers of the 
Faculty), with a clerical and lay staff. 

In addition to the educational duties of the Division, investigations are undertaken 
into the diseases of live stock with a view to discovering methods of diagnosing and suppress- 
ing them, and affording protection against their ravages. The Division also prepares. 
numerous sera and vaccines for the prevention of communicable diseases of stock, examines. 
and reports on blood-smears and pathological and chemical specimens submitted by Gov- 
ernment veterinary officers, farmers, and others. When requested, advice is given im 
all matters appertaining to stock, this being not the least important func cion of the Division. 
Opportunities are offercd to visiting scientists and post-graduate stvdents for carrying 
out special investigations, 

Investigations are carried out mainly at the various laboratories, but the Division 
also, when necessity arises, provides field experimental stations in charge of qualified efficers 
for local investigations. The reaction of plants in the veld to diseases of doubtful origin 
is studied by an ecologist attached to the Division. Vaccine, sera, etc., for the prevention 
of the following discascs, are prepared and issued by the Division: anthrax, quarter-evil, 
blue-tongue, redwater and gallsickness, horse-sickness (mules), horse-sickness (horses),. 
contagious abortion (cattle); wire-worm remedy and mallein are also prepared. 

The following statement shows the issues of the various products :— 


NUMBER OF DOSES OF VACCINE, ETC., ISSUED BY VETERINARY DIVISION, 
_ 1910 TO 1922. 





























 Riivvataele Period if 94229. Total to 31st. 
Laboratory Products. | (1910 to 1920). | Total. ‘er 1920-21. | 1921 eh 1922. 
| | ' tt 
OOO at 000, I? .000. "BI 000. 
Black-quarter vaccine........... Whole 2,537 | 5R1 391 | 3,509 
Blue-tongue vaccine Saree fens. ste Whole |»: 1.0,433 11 TASES) 12: 262 
ANtHTAX bWACHING. 05 aa cclsce eats Whole 3,570, | tel 30 (ice 2 5,454 
Redwater and gallsickness vaccine 1912-20 142 | 24 ow 177 
Mallein.: Ut (iG eAE Aas wen. 1913-20 . 168 | 6 | ie 166 
Lubercoulins.: wh opppetwe ae tiepels 1916-20 | 34 | 9) | 6 | 49 
Wire-worm remedy............. 1917-20 21,231 | 5,026 | 5,247 31,504 
Contagious abortion vaccine..... 4 months — -—— 1 1 
Horse-sickness serumi........-¢ RAD Total number of mules inoculated against horse-sickness since 
1910: 18,516, with a mortality of 8 per cent. 
Total number of horses inoculated pean horse-sickness since 


1910: 5,285, with a mortality of 9 per cent. 





The Apalinte vith ie public, and office eAaceainre ate necessitate the Pera tn "of & 
large clerical staff, the majority of whom are concentrated in the Central Laboratory at 
Onderstepoort. The Division issues reports in which are published articles by the staff 
on research work which has been completed. A very complete set of pamphlets, dealing 
with diseases in general, and those peculiar to South Africa in particular, is prepared by 
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the Division, and kept on hand for distribution on request to all applicants. In this way 
#n endeavour is made to educate the stockowner, and to bring to his notice the practical 
application of the discoveries which veterinary science in South Africa and elsewhere has 
brought within his reach. . 


6. Division of Entomology*.—(i) Organization of Division.—Except that town councils 
under local government legislation have in some instances secured by-laws in connection 
with the keeping of bees, the suppression of noxious insects, and the employment of hydro- 
«eyanic acid gas as an insecticide within their respective munic’palities, the Union Department 
of Agriculture is the Government body on which devolves the administration of all regulations 
in respect of insects, the investigation of insect problems, and ail public matters pertaining 
to the suppression of pest insects. The Department divides its insect work between the 
Division of Entomology and its several agricultural schools. The entomologist at each 
school, aside from his teaching duties, is expected to give attention to insect queries that 
rise in the area served by the school, and to conduct insect investigations which can most 
conveniently be dealt with at his particular centre. The Division of Entomology has broader 
functions. In addition to conducting studies on economically important insects and dis- 
seminating information on the control of pest species by correspondence, publications, 
experiments, and demonstrations, it gives effect to the Union Government legislation 
concerning insects. The latter feature comprises measures for the suppression of locusts, 
for preventing the introduction of pests withimported plants, fruit, and apiary products, and 
for checking the dissemination of pests with traffic in plants and fruit within the country. 

(ii) Headquarters of Officers——The public is privileged to seek information on any 
injurious insect at the agricultural school, or office of the Division of Entomology, with which 
it is most convenient to communicate. Any inquiry sent to a school should be addressed 
to the Principal. The schools are located, respectively, at Elsenburg (P.O. Mulders Vlei, 
Cape); Grootfontein (P.O. Middelburg, Cape); Glen (Orange Free State) ; Cedara (Natal) ; 
and Potchefstroom (Transvaal). The central office of the Division is in Pretoria (P.O. 
Box 512). The addresses of branches are: P.O. Box 3, Cape Town; P.O. Box 597, Port 
Elizabeth; P.O. Box 16, East London; and Botanic Garden, Durban. In each case 
the officer in charge may be addressed as “‘ Government Entomologist.” It is sometimes 
advantageous for a correspondent to address a particular school for information on a certain 
subject irrespective of the part of the country from which he writes. The entomologist 
at Elsenburg has made a special study of the codling moth; the entomologist at Cedara, 
of wattle tree insects and o cutworms, and the entomologist at Potchefstroom, of the potato 
tuber moth. Inquiries on any insect subject, however, may safely be addressed to the 
Division of Entomology, P.O. Box 513, Pretoria, and only this office deals with matters 
arising from the legislative requirements in regard to locust suppression, nursery inspection, 
and the importation and removal of plants. 

A post office regulation requires that postage be paid on any letter of inquiry and on 
any parcel of specimens that may be sent by one of the general public to a Government 
officer for report, if the object in view is to secure information for private advantage. 
Donations of specimens may, however, be sent without postage to the Division of Ento- 
mology {and to various other Government institutions) when labelled *“‘ O.H.M.S.,” and 
described as “* Natural History Specimens ” on the wrapper; and it is accepted that letters 
and specimens may also be sent to Government Entomological officers “‘ O.H.M.S.” without 
postage when the object is purely for the public good, and not a private interest. 


(ili) Plant Import Regulations.—The introduction of plants from oversea, and also 
from South-West Africa and from Portuguese East Africa, is allowed only under 
special permission given at the discretion of the Department. Certain kinds of plants are 
absolutely prohibited, and, in general, only ten plants of any woody kind are admitted 
for any one person. The introduction of peach stones is prohibited, and the introduction of 
lucerne, cotton, maize, and barley seed is allowed only in small quantities and under 
conditions. Plants on which any insect or disease is found are liable to exclusion, and 
all woody plants are fumigated with poisonous gas as a matter of routine. These various 
precautions are designed to minimize the risk of getting new pests. Bulbs, and seeds 
other than the aforementioned kinds, are admitted without special permission. Any person 
who desires to introduce plants should, before he places his order, apply to the Division 
for a permit for their admission, giving their varietal names and the number of each kind, 
and stating who is to supply them, where they will be grown, and how they will come. 
Many nurserymen now refuse to consign plants to South Africa unless they are assured 
that ® permit for them has been or will be issued. 


(iv) Fruit and Potato Import Regulations.—Fruit is admitted without the formality 
of & special permit, but is subject to inspection and to treatment, or even to exclusion, 
should it’ be found diseased or infested with insects considered pestiferous. Most difficulty 
arises from Fusicladiwm (scab or black spot) on Canadian and Australian apples; and 
importers of such fruit do well to caution consignors against sending any that is not very 








* By C. P. Lounsbury, Chief of Division of Entomology. 
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carefully selected. Lemons and oranges from southern Europe commonly have to be 
fumigated because of scale insects. The introduction of peaches, plums, cherries, and 
other stone fruits is prohibited. 

Prospective importers of potatoes are advised to obtain from the Division particulars: 
of documents required from the country of origin, as consignments are not admitted until 
prescribed certificates are produced. The regulations concerning oversea fruit and potatoes 
apply also to the produce of South-West Africa and of Portuguese East Africa. 

(v) Bee Import Regulations.—The right to introduce bees, and used apiary appliances 

strictly reserved to the Government, and none have been imported since the constitution 
of the Union. The introduction of honey is absolutely prohibited ; while the introduction 
of foundation comb and of beeswax is allowed only under special permit. ‘The regulations 
apply to South-West Africa and to Portuguese East Africa, and to territory north of the 
Zambesi, as well as to oversea countries. By these precautions the Government hopes 
to keep out American foul brood, Isle of Wight disease, and other bee maladies. European. 
foul brood and sacbrood occur in all four Provinces of the Union, but do not seom to cause ~ 
serious losses. 

The Department has no officer specially deputed to give attention to apiculture ; but 
lectures in the subject are given by officers at several of the agricultural schools ; while 
the Division of Entomology plant inspector for the port of Cape Town chances to be a 
bee expert. The Government has wide powers, not at present exercised, in respect of the 
keeping of bees and of measures for the eradication or suppression of bee diseases. 


(vi) Nursery Regulations.—On the assumption that plants from nurseries are the most 
serious potential disseminators of certain classes of insect pests and plant diseases, the 
registration of plant nurseries is required, and such places are quarantined should the 
conditions appear to warrant this drastic action. Every nurseryman who sells fruit trees: 
is compelled to have a cyanide fumigation chamber fulfilling specified requirements, and 
the fumigation of every fruit tree therein before it is allowed to leave the nursery is obligatory 
upon him. The registration of carnation nurseries, and of vine nurseries within, and confining 
their business to, the main viticultural area of the Cape Province, is not necessary, but 
any person who grows other kinds of perennial plants for sale is required to effect registration. 


(vii) Plant Removal Regulations.—The requirements in connection with nursery stock 
are supplemented by requirements in respect of plants that are sent by rail or post by 
persons who are not nurserymen. The inclusion of any plant in a parcel must be divulged 
on the label or consignment note, and railway and postal officials are under instructions 
to see that consignments of plants with ecrtain exceptions go to a plant inspector at the 
sender’s expense for examination. The inspector may return diseased plants to the sender 
and fruit trees are fumigated whether apparently free of pests or not. A fumigation fee 
of 2s. 6d. or more is charged. 

The removal of vines into the Graafi-Reinet district, and also into a large area comprising 
the main viticultural districts in the south-west of the Cape Province, is strictly prohibited. 
The removal of mango trees into Swaziland without the express permission of the Swaziland 
Government is also prohibited. Because of citrus canker, the removal of any citrus 
trees from a limited section of the Transvaal lying to the north and west of Pretoria, 
is forbidden; and the planting of any citrus tree, and even the growing of any citrus 
seedlings, within the same area, is illegal unless special authority is obtained from the 
Secretary for Agriculture. 

(vili) Locust Swppression.*—The occupiers of property are under the necessity of reporting 
to the magistrate, or to some other prescribed official, the laying of eggs by migratory locusts 
or the appearance of swarms of voetganger migratory locusts on their holdings; and also. 
are required to destroy voetgangers. The Division employs officers to instruct farmers and 
others how best to deal with the pest, and to see that the provisions of the law are carried 
out. Poison is supplied free of charge. It is a mixture of molasses with arsenite of soda. 
solution, prepared by the Division. 

Cycles of serious trouble with migratory locusts seem practically certain to oecur for 
a series of seasons from time to time; but if the efforts to keep the pest suppressed are well. 
maintained, there is little reason to fear that the country will ever again be ravaged by 
such swarms as used to be experienced. The cycles in the case of the brown locust, which 
is much the most important species, appear to follow severe droughts in areas where the 
pest seems to occur permanently, although for years together unnoticed by farmers. The 
great drought of 1919, which particularly affected the Karroo and north-western districts. 
of the Cape, was followed by extensive outbreaks of the pest in 1920, 1921, and 1922. 

(ix) Orchard Insects.—Vhe important orchard pests of the Union are chiefly a limited 
number that are practically cosmopolitan in countries comparable in climate. On the 
whole the orchard pests in the Union are no worse than, if as severe as, they are in most. 
other countries. Those of California, for instance, may safely be said to be much more 
numerous and more potentially dangerous; but California has a temporary advantage 








* A separate officer, styled “The Officer in Chage of Locust Destruction,’ has been appointed. 
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in that its closer settlement and far more advanced industrial conditions simplify the 
problern of combating pests by spraying and fumigation. 

The Department possesses legal authority to inspect orchards and to impose quaran- 
tines thereon if insect pests or plant diseases are found, and also has authority to take effective 
steps for the eradication of any insect pest or disease in an orchard. These powers are held 
in reserve for special cases, as for example in an effort to exterminate citrus canker. There 
is no systematic inspection of all orchards, as there is of nurseries, and no special obligation 
on the public to suppress fruit pests. The time seems to be near at hand, however, when 
legislation will be required to make the efficient control of the principal pests compulsory 
in localities where fruit culture is an important industry. 

The codling moth is the most serious pest of the pome fruits. Commercial fruit growers 
find arsenical spraying quite a satisfactory remedy, and not a few hold the view that this 
pest has bvenefited the fruit industry of the country through necessitating greater care. It 
is not yet known to occur in Natal and the Transkeian Territories, nor in some districts 
of the Transvaal; but it is almost ubiquitous in the Cape Province and the Orange Free 
State. 

The woolly aphis of the apple is very widespread, and is a really grave pest in the 
high veld following hailstorms. Daubing the isolated patches with raw linseed oil or other 
strong contact insecticide, and spraying much infested trees repeatedly with tobacco extract 
sheep dip, are the most generally applicable remedies. Almost all the apple trees propagated 
in the country during the last fifteen years have been worked on “ blight-proof’”’ stocks, 
chiefiy Northern Spy, to protect the roots from the insect. 

The notorious oyster-shell bark louse or mussel scale of the apple is nowhere known 
in South Africa, and the even more dreaded pernicious San José scale has only a limited 
distribution, not being known anywhere at all in the Cape Province, and being chiefly an 
urban pest elsewhere. It is found to yield readily to spraying. The red and a few less im- 
portant scale insects occasionally trouble deciduous fruit trees ; but they, too, are readily 
controlled by proper sprays. 

The pear slug was accounted a pest in the south-western Cape districts twenty years 
ago; but the spraying that has since become necessary to control codling moth incidentally 
almost exterminates this insect. Bryobia mite and pear leaf blister mite are not uncommon ; 
but they are easily checked by spraying. The highly noxious pear psylla is not found in 
South Africa, nor is any particularly troublesome thrips. 

Fruit flies are prevalent. In the exceptional commercial orchards where contro] 
measures are deemed necessary, satisfaction follows the proper employment of the baiting 
remedy devised by the Division of Entomology. The common so-called “ Mediterranean ”’ 
fruit fly is a highly serious fruit pest; but its ravages are far worse in town gardens and 
in farm gardens of mixed fruits than in commercial orchards. Even where the conditions 
favour it most, the early fruits are almost exempt from attack, and, as it chances, in those 
sections it is early fruits that pay best for other reasons. 

The red scale is much the worst pest of citrus trees, and has a wider distribution in 
the country than any of the- other scale pests of these trees, excepting the ubiquitous and 
rarely very harmful soft scale. The mussel purple, circular purple, and small circular purple 
scales rank next in importance to the red scale as citrus pests. These insects are chietiy 
combated by spraying; but the Division strives to persuade commercial growers to adopt 
fumigation with hydrocyanic acid gas. 

The false codling moth, a native insect that spreads into citrus orchards from wild 
fruits in the vicinity, causes material losses in some summer rainfall areas. It attacks 
‘guavas, various deciduous fruits, walnuts and acorns, as well as citrus fruits. Im some seasons 
it is much more in evidence than in others. Experiments by the Division have shown that 
the infestation of oranges may be minimized by arsenical spraying; but it is questionable 
if the Joss of fruit is anywhere serious enough in the average season to warrant systematic 


spraying. 


{x} Vene Insects.—Phylloxera ravaged the vineyards in the principal vine districts 
twenty to thirty years ago. For many years past, however, comparatively little has been 
heard of this pest owing to the use of phylloxera-proof stocks on which to graft the com- 
mercial varieties of vines. The pest has found its way to many localities in the Transvaal, 
and is suspected to be in Natal; but it occasions little loss in these sections owing to the 
non-importance of viticulture in them. The pest has never been reported in Graaff-Reinet 
district, where there are some extensive vineyards. The introduction of vines into this 
area is strictly prohibited. 

The calandra, a native, stout, non-flying, dirt-coloured snout beetle, about a quarter 
of an inch in length, has from early days troubled vineyards in the Cape and adjoining 
districts, It is combated chiefly by trapping the creatures in rolls of leaves, but under 
some conditions it is cheaper and better to spray with an arsenical mixture. Similar beetles 
are troublesome in most vine-growing countries. 

‘ Mealy bugs are troublesome in a few vineyards, and are chiefly feared by growers of 
able grapes owing to their fouling the clusters. The Division has demonstrated that 
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fumigation with hydrocyanic acid gas is an efficient remedy, but growers have not yet 
adopted the treatment owing to its expense under present conditions. 

Erinose, a distortion of the foliage by a mite, is sometimes very prevalent in some Cape 
vineyards that are not sulphured early in the season. It is spread chiefly by cuttings 
from infested vineyards, and the Division has demonstrated that the cuttings may be 
readily disinfected by fumigation, and also by dipping in certain solutions. wed 

Leaf beetles are commonly very troublesome in small plantings of vines in the northern 
parts of the Union. They can be combated by arsenical sprays, and also by collecting the: 
beetles by hand. They hide in the soil beneath the vines by day. 


(xi) Maize Insects—Cutworms sometimes do great havoc to young maize in common 
with other plants; but it is exceptional for them to be very bad in lands that are ploughed 
in the winter, and therefore practically free of food for the cutworms for a considerable 
interval before the young maize shows itself. fo 

The maize-stalk borer is the worst maize pest. It is a native insect that tunnels in 
the stalk, also at the base of the cob, and to some extent among the grains. The Division 
has given much attention to the insect, and believes that the control measures advocated 
by it are efficient and sound in practice. The pest occurs practically all over the country 
where maize is grown ; but it is at its worst where maize culture has become most extensive. 
[t will doubtless wane in importance as methods of farming are improved. 

_ In some years ground snout beetles, akin to the calandra of the vine, eat down young 
maize, in common with many other crops, over small areas. Such troubles are experienced 
in most countries. 


(xii) Wheat Insects.—The worst wheat pest is the wheat aphis, an insect that is well 
known in America and Europe. It is not heard of in the south-western districts; but is 
so frequently highly destructive in the east of the Free State and in some districts of the 
Transvaal as to bring ‘the profitableness of wheat growing there into question. As its 
prevalence depends upon climatic conditions, farmers are advised to have their wheat grow 
as thriftily as possible so that it may have the best chance for surviving should the aphis 
attack it. 

The grain bug, or stinkvlieg, a small insect closely allied to the notorious chinch bug 
of America, is occasionally troublesome in many localities; yet it does not. seem to be 
considered a very severe pest. 

An epilachna ladybird, commonly referred to as skilpadje, is not infrequently com- 
plained of by growers of wheat, oats and barley, in districts near the coast in the south and 
west of the Cape Province. This pest is now being given special study by the Division. 
It may prove practicable to attack it during the long interval that it spends away from 
its cultivated food plants. 


(xiii) Wattle Insects.—-Insects injurious to the black wattle, which is largely cultivated 
for its bark in Natal, were the subject of their entire attention by two of the Division 
entomologists stationed at a special field laboratory at New Hanover, Natal, for four 
years. Tho chicf wattle »est is an indigenous bagworm that has spread to the wattles from. 
the common thorn tree of the country. It is chiefly troublesome on wattles grown in 
non-misty areas, and its cycles of abundance alternate with periods when it gives little 
or no trouble. The Division has demonstrated that the caterpillars may be combated by 
dusting the trees with an arsenical compound, a power duster having been used in the 
demonstration. 

(xiv) Cotion Insects.—There are indications that the cultivation of cotton will become 
a highly important branch of f.rming in the Union, and consequently special attention 
is being given to insect pests of the cotton plant. The highly destructive cotton boll weevil 
and the equally serious pink boll worm of some other countries are quite unknown in 
South Africa ; bnt the growing plant is subject to attack to such an extent by other insects 
that the growers are like:y to get discouraged if etlective remedies are not demonstrated. 
One entomologist on the Division’s staff makes a special study of insects injurious to cotton. 
The chief pests are three species of boll worms and lint-staining bugs. 


(xv) Zobacco {nsects.—The tobacco insects of the Union are not particularly serious. 
They include cutworms, miet or split worms (potato tuber moth and also an allied species), 
risper (tomato fruit worm), and tobacco leaf beetle. The root gallworm is common, and 
renders the sterilization of the soil in seed beds advisable in many sections. The leaf beetle, 
or tobacco slug, is an accidental introduction from South America, which is spreading, and 
which in time threatens to be of much greater seriousness than all the other pests together. 
it now occurs in ail four provinces. Spraying with arsenate of lead has been demonstrated 
to be a satisfactory remedy. 

(xvi) Potato insects—The potato tuber worm is probably the most serious pest of 
potatoes. For several years it has been the subject of special study by the entomologist 
at the School of Agriculture, Potchefstroom. The root gajlworm is also common, and 
the use of infested tubers as seed is considered to be the chief means by which this pest 
is spreadjabout the country. The worms are almost microscopic, but their presence in, 
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a tuber is vieariy indicated by nodular swellings on the surface. The trouble is greatly . 
aggravated by growing potatoes or other susceptible crops year after year in the same 
ground. There should be alternation with grain crops. ‘The closest approach to the 
Colorado potato beetle found in South Africa is one of the leaf-feeding ladybirds. It is, 
as a rule, only occasionally troublesome on any particular farm, and is easily combated 
with arsenicals. 

(xvii) Termites, or White Ants.—Termites, or white ants, which are ants in name only, 
are more or less troublesome in most districts of the Union, and particularly troublesome 
in parts of Natal and the Transvaal. In all there are about thirty. species in the country, 
and about ten of these give rise to serious complaints. Fourteen species, inclusive of six 
of the destructive ones, are known to the-Division in Pretoria alone, and termite trouble 
is much more severe in many places than at Pretoria. Certain species devour the woodwork 
of buildings, and play havoc with stored hay and grain. Certain others eat the roots of 
plants, and are sometimes serious pests in newly set orchards and plantations; while 
others again cut off growing plants} such as grass and lucerne, bit by bit, and drag the 
pieces into underground burrows. The preventive and remedial measures satisfactory 
for some species are almost useless for others ; and owing to the importance of an accurate 
‘knowledge of the different kinds in tendering advice as to treatment, a senior officer of the 
Division of Entomology has for years spent much of his time in learning the characteristics 
of the various species, and in determining the suitability of measures for the eradication 
or suppression of the noxious ones. The Division is now thought to be in a better position 
for advising the public on white ant problems than any other institution in the world. 
It is not intended to imply by these remarks that white ants are a pest with which farmers 
in general have to reckon. Tho great majority of people in the country are never concerned 
with the creatures; yet the aggregate damage, both in town and country, must be 
considerable, 

(xviii) Stored Produce {nsects.—Most ot the cosmopolitan pests of stored produce are to 
be found in South Africa; but owing to the dryness of the climate they are not as highly 
destructive as in many other countries. The grain weevil and the grain moth are very 
widespread, but not much complained of except near the coast, and then only in grain 
that is kept on hand for an exceptionally long period. 

The Mediterranean flour moth is an old pest in most parts of the country, and while 
source of much annoyance to millers, it does not seem to be so serious @ pest as in America. 

Pea and bean weevils have been the subject of special investigation by the Division. 
The pea weevil is still only common in the extreme south-western districts of the Cape ; 
- but the common bean weevil is now to be found in most parts of the country. It seems 
probable that it would be profitable for buyers of large quantities of beans and such-like 
produce from farmers to instal a seed-heating or fumigating device in order to destroy the 
insects in the seed before they put it in storage. The Division is in a position to advise 
produce merchants and others in regard to heating and fumigating devices. 

As dried fruit is being produced in larger and larger quantities in the Union, the 
entomologist at the Elsenburg School of Agriculture is giving special attention to the: 
problem of dealing with the insects that infest dried fruit. Scerupulous cleanliness in and 
around packing houses, and in the stores, is the greatest consideration; and efficient 
sterilization at the time of packing the fruit the next. 


(xix) Plantation and Shade Tree Insects.—Because so many of them are exotics that 
have been brought to the country only in the seed state, the plantation and shade trees 
of South Africa are much less troubled with insects than the plantation and shade trees of 
older couniries. 

The eucalyptus borer has created alarm in the drier sections of the country as being 
responsible for the death of many eucalyptus trees, This insect is an accidental introduction 
from Australia, and, largely through the traffic in mine props, has been rapidly spread 
about the country. It is unable to live in thrifty trees, but is capable of causing the speedy 
death of trees that are seriously weakened by drought. The infested trees should be 
efiectively disposed of during the winter or early spring. A much more alarming pest, 
the eucalyptus snout beetle, presumed to be an accidental introduction from Australia, 
has in recent years become prevalent in south-western districts. It feeds on the foliage 
and commonly defoliates the trees to a very serious extent. The beetle has been found 
able to survive several months without any nourishment and it is therefore suspected that 
it came as a stowaway, perhaps in boxes of apples. 

The pustular oak scale has become a serious pest to the common oak in the south- 
western districts of the Cape and along the Witwatersrand. The Division is now endeavouring 
to disseminate a European parasite that preys upon it; but it seems probable that, in 
future, it will be found advisable to substitute some other species of oak for the one now 
almost universal in the country. The pest does not seem to trouble some of the kinds of 
oak that might take the place of the common one, The pest is thought to have got into 
the country with importations of oak trees that took place just after the South African 
~war. ‘he common oak also suffers considerably from the oak aphis and the oak phylloxera— 


“ 
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both European insects. The oak suffers also at the Cape from the common red scale. These 
_ several pests do not seem seriously to trouble other kinds of oaks. 

The Ross scale, an introduction from Australia, disfigures many kinds of shade and 
ornamental trees and hedge plants in the northern areas. It occurs abundantly on the 
Pinaster pine in some plantations, and to a less extent on Monterey pines. The Chinese 
privet, a small tree very desirable about public buildings because of its shapeliness, 
unfortunately is a favourite food plant of the insect. The common oleander scale is also 
widely prevalent on ornamental plants; but neither of these scale insects has the killing 
effect on its food plant which is so noticeable in the case of the red scale. 


(xx) Household Insects.—At one time the sleeping coaches on the South African 
railways had an unsavory reputation for bed bugs; but owing to hydrocyanic acid 
fumigation, started before the South African war by the Division of Entomology, the 
trouble has been almost entirely forgotten. The Railway Administration has ever since 
had the sleeping coaches periodically fumigated. Fumigation for the suppression of 
vermin in dwellings was also taken up in South Africa as the outcome of work of Division 
entomologists ; and it is thought that house fumigatioh for vermin is carried on in South 
Africa on a relatively larger scale than anywhere else in the world. The fumigation of 
dwellings should be carried out only by persons skilled in the use of the gas, and several 
cities in South Africa now have by-laws restricting such work to licensed fumigators. 

Cockroaches are a very common household nuisance in most South African towns 
but this pest can be very effectively kept down by sodium fluoride powder, the use of which: 
has been persistently advocated by the Division for many years, 


(xxi) Hatension of Service.-—The entomological service of the Union is considerably 
understaffed, largely owing to conditions that arose out of the world war. Numerous 
important insect problems await technical attention. Aside from the replenishment and. 
augmentation of the staff of expert investigators, the more pressing need in rendering 
Government activities more effective in minimizing loss through insect agencies is for a 
large corps of itinerant instructors. The officers needed would be intermediaries between 
the Department’s investigators in various lines on the one hand, and the practical farmers 
on the other. A tremendous development in the employment of such men, with markedly 
beneficial results, has come about in America during recent. years. Quite commonly a 
large share of the expense is borne by local taxation. The men employed are almost. 
invariably graduates of an agricultural college ; and it is considered essential that they 
should have special supplementary training for a period, and considerable practical experi- 
ence in farming, before they can be expected to prove successful instructors. It is only 
through its own agricultural schools and colleges that the Union can hope to get suitable 
men for such a project in this country, and hence an efficient corps can only be built up 
gradually and somewhat slowly. Until one is built up, however, the teachings of the 
Departmental specialists in entomology and in sundry other lines are likely to be largely 
lost upon a heavy proportion of the farmers, for whom they are intended. 





7. Grading of Agricultural Products.—It has been generally recognized that the success 
of South African agriculture in relation to the great overseas markets depends largely upon 
the existence of a proper system of Government supervision and grading. with the object. 
of ensuring that a satisfactory standard of quality in regard to staple products exported is. 
generally maintained. Various laws have been passed and regulations made in this con- 
nection, principally in respect of dairy produce, fruit, grain, wool, meat, and hides and skins. 
Act No. 16 of 1922 provided that any agricultural product could be submitted to the 
authorities for inspection and grading on payment of a fee, and fees collected for any such 
product were to be placed to a special account, which could be utiliz 1d for the development 
of the particular branch of agriculture concerned. 


8. Agricultural Organization in the Union.—The importance of agriculture to the 
Union is reflected in the activities of the rural community in safeguarding and furthering. 
their many interests through the medium of societies of farmers formed for the purpose of 
co-operation with the Government and generally for mutual assistance in coping with the 
problems of the industry. Organizations of this nature were in operation in the two Dutch 
Republics and the British South African Colonies in earlier years, and their activities played 
an important part in the gradual removal of the difficulties which retarded the advancement 
of agriculture in their respective areas, with the result that the machinery whereby the 
interests of agriculturists in the Union of South Africa are promoted is now represented by 
a well-organized body exercising paramount influence in agricultural matters in the Union. 

There are in each of the four Provinces of the Union a number of Agricultural Societies. 
and Farmers’ Associations, some four hundred in all, having as members a great many 
farmers representing the most influential and progressive section of the agricultural com- 
munity. An important function of these bodies is the promotion of the various agricultural 
shows, of which those organized by the following Societies at the places mentioned are the 
most popular :—Western Province Agricultural Society (held at Rosebank about the end of 
February); Port Elizabeth Agricultural Society (held at Port Elizabeth in March) ; 
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Central Agricultural Society (held at Bloemfontein in March) ; Witwatersrand Agricultural 
Society (held at Johannesburg at Easter); Pretoria Agricultural Society (held at Pretoria 
at the end of May); Royal Agricultural Society (held at Pietermaritzburg at the end of 
J ee ens Durban and Coast Agricultural Society (held at Durban about the beginning 
of July). 


Most of the Societies are affiliated to one or other of the four provincial Agricul- 
tural Unions. The names and addresses of the respective secretaries of these provincial 
Unions are as follows :— 

Cape Province Agricultural Union: James Woodin, P.O. Box 502, Port Elizabeth. 
Natal Agricultural Union: D. M. Eadie, P.O. Box 572, Durban. 

Orange Free State Agricultural Union: W. Welsford, P.O. Box 377, Bloemfontein. 
Transvaal Agricultural Union: J. P. Kleynhans, P.O. Box 937, Pretoria. 


For each of these provincial Unions there is a Standing Committee, meeting at least 
four times in the calendar year, and there is an annual general meeting of each Union, 
attended by the delegates frokra@he various affiliated bodies. From each of the provincial 
Unions ten delegates are chosen to form what is termed the South African Agricultural 
Union, which meets annually for the purpose of deliberating on matters affecting agriculture 
generally throughout the Union. A President is elected annually at each congress for the 
ensuing year and there is also an Executive Committee. The Secretary of the South 
African Agricultural Union is James Woodin, P.O. Box 502, Port Elizabeth. In addition 
to the delegates from the four provincial Unions, the adjoining territories of Rhodesia and 
Mozambique are also represented. The organization described has resulted in the creation 
of a system properly co-ordinated in such a manner that every interest of the agricultural 
industry is served thereby. Matters of local or parochial concern are dealt with by a 
network of organized bodies of farmers throughout the country. For purposes of widen 
but still provincial interest representatives are sent by these bodies to an annual congress, 
from which again a delegation is chosen for the final deliberative council at which general 
principles are considered. At all these congresses Government officers, for the most part 
experts on the subjects coming under discussion, are in attendance for the purpose of fur- 
nishing information on the work of the Government and advice generally on technical and 
other matters. The funds for carrying on the activities of these organizations are pro- 
vided by subscriptions supplemented by grants from the Union Government and the 
Provincial Councils of the Cape and Transvaal. 


An Agricultural Advisory Board was appointed by the Minister of Agriculture in Febru- 
ary, 1920, to advise him on matters relating to agriculture. The Board consists of the 
Executive Committee of the South African Agricultural Union, the members of which 
are representative of the various provinces of the Union, and are elected at the annual confer- 
ence of the Union. The members of the Board are called together from time to time by 
the Minister of Agriculture for the purpose of consultation, and to afford them an opportunity 
of submitting their views on matters relating to agriculture and any proposed legislation 
in connection therewith. The Secretary of the Board is Mr. James Woodin, P.O. Box 502, 


Port Elizabeth. 
The following is a representative list of bodies serving particular phases of the agri- 
cultural industry :— 
(i) South African Stud-book Association (A. A. 
Persse, Secretary, P.O. Box 703, Cape Town). 


This organization has the following Societies 
affiliated to it :— 
(a) The Friesland Cattle Breeders’ Associa- 


(4) The Merino Stud Breeders’ Association 
of South Africa (A. A. Persse, P.O, Box 

_ 703, Cape Town). 
(4) The Pig Breeders’ Society of South Africa 
(A. A. Persse, P.O. Box 703, Cape Town). 
(1) The Sussex Cattle Breeders’ Society of 


tion (Jas. Woodin, P.O. Box 544, Bloem- 
fontein). 

(4) The Shorthorn Society of South Africa 
(Cuthbert A. Pope, P.O. Box 173, 
Queenstown). 

(ce) The Afrikander Cattle Breeders’ Society 
(A. Smuts, P.O. Box 5, Ermelo, T.P.). 

(d) The Devon Cattle Breeders’ Society of 
South Africa (R. Barker, P.O. Box 82, 
Queenstown). 

{e) The South Devon Breeders’ Society of 
South Africa (Claude W. Forder, Alexandra 
Road, Pietermaritzburg). 

{f) The Ayrshire Cattle Breeders’ Society of 
South Africa (J. G. Torrance, P.O. Box 
4344, Johannesburg). 

(vy) The Aberdeen-Angus Cattle Breeders’ 
Society of South Africa (@. Wilson, P.O. 
Box 696, Johannesburg). 

(i) The Hereford Breeders’ Society of South 
Africa (J. G. Torrance, P.O. Box 4344, 
Johannesburg). 

(i) The Hackney Horse Society of South 
Africa (R. Ovendale, P.O. Box 611, 
Bloemfontein). . 


South Africa (J. G@. Torrance, P.O. Box 
4344, Johannesburg). 

(m) Angora Goat Breeders’ Society of Scuth 
Africa (A. A. Persse, P.O. Box 703, Cape 
Town). 

(n) Red Poll Cattle Breeders’ Society (J. G, 
Fraser, P.O. Box 250, Bloemfontein), 

(0) Jersey Cattle Breeders’ Society of South 
Africa (R. H. Mason, P.O. Box 207, 
Pietermaritzburg). 


ii) Stud-book of Thoroughbred Horses of South 
Africa (per Jockey Club of South Africa ; 
Major F. J. Henley, Secretary, P.O. Box 183, 
Johannesburg). 

(iii) The Nurserymen’s and Seedmen’s Association 
of South Africa (Secretary, P.O. Box 120, 
Bloemfontein). 

(iv) The Western Province Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion (A. J. Hopper, Secretary, ‘* Belmont,”’ 
64 Kloof Street, Cape Town). 

The South African Association of Beekeepers, 
P.O. Box 6057, Johannesburg. 

(v) The Co-operative Wine Farmers’ Association. 

of South Africa, Ltd., Paarl, 
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(vi) The South African Sugar Association (P.O. | of South Africa, Ltd. (P.O. Box 1158, 
Box 672, Durban). | Pretoria). 
The South African Sugar Planters’ Union, | (xi) The Meat Producers’ Exchange, Ltd. (P.O. 
Durban. Box 7582, Johannesburg). 
(vil) 'The South African Maize Breeders’, Growers’, Farmers’ Co-operative Meat Industries, Ltd., 
and Judges’ Association (P.O. Box 3609, Pietermaritzburg. 
Johannesburg). Agricultural Co-operative Union, Ltd. (P.O. 
The South African Grain Trade Association, Box 415, Pietermaritzburg). 
(P.O. Box 921, Johannesburg). Central Agency for Co-operative Societies, 
(viii) The South African Poultry Association (P. H. | Ltd. (P.O. Box 1015, Johannesburg). 
Taylor, P.O. Box 692, Pretoria). | The South African Co-operative Cotton 
(To which 63 Poultry Clubs are affiliated.) | Growers, Ltd. (P.O. Box 1462, Durban). 
(ix) ‘The South African Co-operative Creamerics | The Central Co-operative Cotton Exchange, 
Association (Fraser & Scott, Bloemfontein). | Ltd. (P.O. Box 1462, Durban). 
The Secretary, Hast Griqualand Co-cperative | Federated Farniers’ Co-operative Association 
Cheese Federation, Franklin. | of South Africa, Ltd. (P.O. Box 414, Johan- 
(x) The Fruit Growers’ Co-operative Exchange | nesburg). 


In connection with the above list, it is to be noted that in recent years the distinctive 
tendency in the sphere of agricultural organization in the Union has been the growth of 
co-operative effort in the shape of farmers’ associations anthexehanges for the marketing 
of agricultural and pastoral products. | 

9. Legislation.—The following statement gives a summary of agricultural legislation 
since 1910, together with a list of matters dealt with in Government Notices and Proclama- 
tions under the various Acts :— 


AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION, 1910 TO 1923. 


| aie el eee 
| 








Act. Matters Dealt With in Government Notices and Proclamations. 


ee | = «. —— =e ee 

Bee importation restrictions; citrus trees; grapes and vines ; 
importation of beeswax, foundation comb, fruit, plants, and 
exctic animals; importations from Portuguese Hast Africa, 
Rhodesia, and South-West Africa; lucerne seed; maize and 
barley ; uurseries registration; pernicious scale; ports of 
entry ; prohibited areas: wart disease on potatoes. 





Agricultural Pests Act, No. 11 of 
1911, as amended by Act No, 32 
of 1917 and Act No. 12 of 1922 





Agricultural Pests (Citrus Canker) 
Act, No. 10 of 1919 

Co-operative Societies Act, No. 28 

- of 1922 

Dairy Industry Act, No. 16 of 1918 


Registration. 


Babcock system; butter, cream aud milk inspection, testing, and 
grading; distinctive marks; regulations and torms. 

Drought and Flood Distress Relief 
Act, No. 28 of 1916 

Fencing Act, No. 17 of 1912, as 
amended by Act No. 11 of 1922 

Fertilizers, Farm Foods, Seeds, Pertilizers and farm foods; sale of pest remedies; stock dips. 
and Pest Kemedies Act, No. 21 
of 1917 

Agricultural Products Grading Act, 
No. 16 of 1922 

Revistration of Pedigree Live Stock 
Act, No. 22 of 1920 

Diseases of Stock Act, No. 14 of 
1911, as amended by Act No. 25 
cf 1916, and 31 of 1923. 


Cheese; citrus fruit; cotton lint and seed cotton; cotton levy ; 
deciduous fruit; dried fruit; eggs; egg levy. 
Extension of Act to South-West Africa. 


Anthrax inoculation and prevention; brands; compensation for 
animals destroyed ; contagious abortion ; co-operation between 
Government officials and stock owners; dogs; dourine; Hast 
Coast fever; enforced dipping; exports to United States ; 
immunization and insurance of horses and-mules ; importation 
from Great Britain, neighbouring territories, Netherlands, 
Rhodesia, South-West Africa; movement of cattle from Natal 
and Griqualand East; ports of entry; reporting, selling, 
buying, moving, and disinfecting of stock, ete.; reporting 
sickness or death of stock travelling on public roads; scab ; 
sheep removal prohibitio.:; brands, dipping tanks, and move- 
ment. of stock in Transkei; tuberculosis. 

Stock Theft Act, No. 26 of 1923 

Cape Province Cattle Cleaning Act, 
No. 11 of 1910, as amended by 

Act No. 32 of 1917 

Agricultural Produce Export Act, 
No. 35. of 1917 

Angora Goat Export Prohibition 

(Repealing) Act, No. 17 of 1922 

Fruit Export Act, No.17 of 1914, as 
amended by Act No. 31 of 1917 

Beet Export Bounties Act, No. 12 

of 1923 

Restriction on the Importation of 
Wine and Spirits Act, No. 14 of 
1921 

Sale of Axzricultural Produee on 
certain Mines Act, No. 19 of 1917 

Wine, Spirits, and Vinegar Act, 
No, 15 of 1913 


In addition to the above, agricultural questions are indirectly affected by legislation 
dealing with other matters, e.g. land settlement and tenure, land bank, labour and wages, 
natives. 


-" 
Bacon and ham; butter; cheese; dried fruit; egas; egg levy ; 
lucerne seed; maize; meat. 


Citrus fruits; deciduous fruits; levy. 


General. 


General. 
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§ 2. Live Stock and Pastoral Production. 


1. Horses, Mules, and Asses.—(i) History of Horse-Breeding.—The horse is not indigenous 
to South Africa, but was, on the other hand, the first domestic animal to be imported 
nearly three centuries ago, and subsequently played an important part in establishing 

- the supremacy of the white race and furthering its extension and development. |The first 
horses were imported from Java, and were the descendants of Arabian and Perstan horses 
sold to the Eastern nations by Arabian traders during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
From time to time new blood was obtained from Arabia (1689), South America (1778), 
North America (1782), England (1782), and Spain (1807). Notwithstanding all the fresh 
blood obtained from these quarters, a close study of the horse stock of those countries at 
the times of importation indicates that Arabian blood was nevertheless predominant. A 
little over a century after the arrival of the first horses the industry of horse-breeding had 
flourished so well that the first shipment of remounts was exported to India, thus opening 
a remunerative trade which brought the horse from the Cape fame not only in India but 
in Egypt, and even in the Crimea. Further particulars as to the history of South African 
horse-breeding will be found in previous issues of this Year Book. 


(ii) Natural Suitability of the Country for Horse-Breeding.—The suitability of the Union 
for horse-breeding has been recognized since the earliest times. The climate, the pastures, 
and soils, combine to produce a horse with a good constitution, strong bone, tendon, and 
hoof. The localities naturally best adapted to the profitable rearing of horses are 
those where soils of the Karroo system of rock formation prevail. Soils of this 
nature are generally rich in lime and such constituents as are required to yield 
nutritious pastures. The comparatively small size attained by the South African horse 
is largely due to deficient nutrition of the young stock during the winter months and 
prolonged periods of drought. The Karroo system in varying formation spreads over almost 
the whole of the Union, and wherever such soils appear horse-breeding can be taken up 
with success. With the exception of the coastal regions of Natal and immediately south 
of Natal, the parts north of the districts adjacent to the Vaal River in the Transvaal and 
the extreme barren parts of Bechuanaland, the Union throughout is eminently suited for 
horse-breeding. Mules do well wherever horses flourish and the ass thrives well even where 
horses cannot exist. Generally it may be observed that horses do well wherever conditions 
are best suited for sheep. 


(iii) Haport of Horses.—The export of South African horses, apart from the export of 
thousands of remounts which began as early as 1769, was continued for breeding purposes 
in 1810, when Australia obtained from South Africa the first horses introduced into that 
country. Importations were repeated until Australia’s horse-breeding was firmly established. 
Many stallions and other horses were bought by the rich Nabobs of India, and for a time 
South African horses were famous in India as racers. Throughout the nineteenth century 
horses were exported in varying numbers and quality to distant parts of the world, and in 
large quantities to Mauritius, Ceylon, Bourbon, South America, and various parts of India. 
The foundation stock of the late German Colonies and of Portuguese territories, as well as 
of the whole of Central Africa where horses can exist, is by preference based on the Cape 
Horse. 


(iv) Present Type of Horse.—Whatever foreign blood may be in the veins of the horse 
s.ock of the Union, that stock still forms a type by itself. The type is still predominantly of 
Thoroughbred strain, while the Arab and improved blood of the last century has not quite 
disappeared. None of the other breeds of horses has established itself to any important 
extent, although small studs of good animals of other types exist throughout the Union. 
The tendency at present is to breed from heavy sires in order to increase the size, and to 
produce a type for general utility. 


(v} Mules.—The ass was imported into South Africa at a very early date from the 
Cape Verde Islands. Most probably these asses were of Spanish origin and of Andalusian 
stock. Early in the eighteenth century the area now known as the Malmesbury District 
was settled, and grain farming became a special feature of the rich live stock farmers. ‘The 
most famous studs, as well as the Government Experimental and Stud Farm, were situated 
here, and mule-breeding seems to have been taken up at an early date, in order to supply 
faster draught animals than the ox to cope with the ever-expanding corn fields. This supply 
has always been insufficient, and the studs in the north, in the old and new Hantam, took 

up the breeding of mules. Ultimately the industry became general throughout the country 

with intensive areas in the best districts. The South African mule, although somewhat 
light, is a most useful animal, very hardy, of excellent constitution, willing, and capable 
of much work to an advanced age. Good mules are always in demand and fetch high 
prices. 

(vi) Statistics.—The following tables, (a) and (6), give particulars of horses, mules, 
and asses in the Union. In 1919, 1920, and 1922 the censuses did not cover the native 
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areas, nor the towns. The numbers shown in 1918 and 1921 have, therefore, for convenience 
of comparison, been assumed and included for the intervening years. Details of imports 
are given under the heading “ Living animals” in Chapter XX. 


(ct) HORSES, MULES, AND ASSES IN EACH PROVINCE AT GENERAL CENSUSES OF 
1904 AND 1911, AND AGRICULTURAL CENSUSES, 1918 TO 1922. 


HORSES. 























Year Gg cod Hope. Natal. . Transvaal. | Crnee | Union. 

serra Perrin TE cSt (os aoe re er te [eae 
004g: PAA SPR BE NN 255,060 66,574 51,654 | 76,251 | 449,539 
AOU Sb heart Yan Meech a 333,962 75,567 89,160 | 220,725 710,414 
| VIOTE weet, eee, oe ih | 367,605 | 65,839 106,698 | 240,880 781,022 
TAYE Y: Stipe ARRAYS Set Raa | 387,355 | 74,994 124,106 | 269,891 | 856,346 
20S ects os ent eee | 376,760 | 78,420 133,508 | 262,644 | 851,382 
AOD ne ge CORI IG 417,315 85,655 147,313 270,185 | 920,468 
IMIS PyinE yd, 2) SER Dk 431,588 | 95,242 160,473 300,791 | 988,094 

MULES 
Pee eared bea roar. ta re 64,433" 4,450 43,917 | 21,934 134,734 
BL ROE A RE oe 47,059 | 15,602 25,275 | 5,995 93,931 
NOME Sern! ae CEE | 42,086 | 6,983 13,818 11,672 84,559 
1010") Ft co, See | 59,351 | 6,717 15,155 | 15,369 96,592 
Ta ae a A i ae oe | 65,958 6,731 17,351 | 18,197 108,237 
Ol Se he iat | 71,858 6,312 19,332 | 19,287 116,789 
ES) Ro ae Ae Bee | 78,757 | 7,197 21,260 21,778 128,987 
ASSES 

Gre eee, ol eee ae 100,470 2,418 | 32,496 6,546 | 141,980 
BOVEY ss. Se ea 191,086 28,018 | 106,048 11,558 336,710 
MOSS Ts 2d SRA Oss ac eae 315,333 48,905 | 149,411 40,667 554,316 
MOID. a ace facet es kt 363,822 50,363 167,680 41,546 623,411 
Lo eee eeege: >: 2 © ier t ahies 361,790 52,699 | 192,040 41,816 648,345 
VOMIT Ld ere ta oe | 391,602 54,5138 | 229,667 46,456 722,238 
LOBES « aes Pips Wr tik Gard Boni 60,805 259,226 52,633 808,575 


435,911 


(>) HORSES.—NUMBER AND CLASSIFICATION AS TO AGE, ETC., ON 
30th APRIL, 1921. 














1 Year | 


| 
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+Urban 














| | | 
| ea | ce (Youn ( aga (@ Yoon t 
Inder | an | (38 Years | (3 Years | ears orses 
Province. 1 Year under and and | and (including | Total. 
3 Years Over). over). Over). Foals). | 
Se ee ee a —_ ie ie | | Sa. 
| 
Cape of Good Hope 30,770 43,928 sli sy pe | 95,890 | 81,270 28,846 292,275 
Natalis.c tee. 7,642 9,748 | 2,058 | 18,654 | 19,745 4,587 62,434 
Transvaal.......- 16,199 21,984 6,074 40,164 39,333 20,610 144,364 
Orange Free State.. 37,169" 4-2 46,180) 4 8,715 98,499 64,940 10,717 265,170 
| | 
| | | 
Native Locations, | | 
Reserves, etc.... * | - : . * _ 155,853 
Ont Pall. sexe <5) | - . . 2 | 4 3 872 
| 
ao ee Se ee | eS Se eee 
PO TAT. eats ote | 91,780 120,790 | 28,418 253,207 | 205,288 64,760 | 920,468 
i =m oe | ——— —— SS 
| } 





* Not enumerated. 
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+ No detailed classification obtained in urban areas, 
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VALUE OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION IN 1920-21. 
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2. Cattle.—(i) History of Cattle- Breeding.—The first colonists who landed at Table 
Bay found ge herds of cattle in the possession of the nomadic native tribes. The 
resources of the country in respect of the supply of fresh meat induced the Dutch East 
india Company to provision its ships trading with India and the East with supplies of this 
kind from the Cape of Good Hope. At a later stage, during the days of the pioneer 
colonists, cattle had to be relied upon, in the absence of railway communication, for the 
transport services required for the development of the country. As a consequence cattle 
were bred chiefly for draught purposes, and in the course of time there was created a 
distinct type which came to be known as the Afrikander. It possessed the quality of 
hardibood, and is to-day unsurpassed for draught purposes. 


Until within comparatively recent times the introduction of European breeds was 
confined to the importation of Friesland cattle from Holland. Not until the nineteenth 
century were importations of British breeds made. As far as is known the earlier animals 
consisted chiefly of Shorthorns and North Devons. The outbreak of rinderpest in 1896 
decimated the herds of cattle which had by that time become established in considerable 
numbers in the northern provinces and in the eastern Cape Colony, and a few years later 
the numbers of cattle were further depleted through the ravages of the Anglo-Boer War 


Since then a notable advance has been made in cattle-breeding. The prevention and 
control of stock diseases, now extended to all parts of South Africa, have reduced the risks 
previously involved, and farmers and others are now disposed to invest money in cattle- 
breeding operations. Reliable statistics are not available for the period prior to 1902. 
The census returns taken in 1904 show that the cattle of South Africa numbered 3,500,000 
head. In 1911 the number had increased to 5,797,000 head in the Union, in 1918 to 
6,852,000, and in 1921 to 8,557,000. By far the larger proportion of these animals is of 
mixed breed, possessing a marked infusion of Afrikander and native blood, though 
large numbers show the influence of several of the improved European breeds. 
During the last decade in particular a marked improvement has been noticeable in the herds 
throughout the country, brought about by importations of sires and by the establishment 
of pure-bred herds, from which bulls in considerable numbers are now bred and used for 
the grading up of ordinary herds. A great part of the impetus was due to importations 
by the Government and object lessons in management at the Experiment Farms. The 
formation of the South African Stud-Book Association in 1905, and, at a later stage of natural 
-development, of different Breed Societies affiliated thereto, which are enumerated elsewhere 
in this chapter, has promoted the breeding of pure-bred stock and protected and fostered 
the interests of breeders. Each of the following breeds has its Breed Society: Friesland, 
Shorthorn, Hereford, South Devon, Aberdeen-Angus, Ayrshire, Afrikander, Sussex, Red Polls, 
and Devon. Other breeds to be found in the country, though in comparatively small numbers, 
are Brown Siviss, Jerseys, and Galloways. The records of the Stud-Book Association indicate 
the progress which is being made in the breeding of pure-bred cattle. In tho first volume 
of the Stud-Book the entries numbered about 400, while in Volume XY, 6,917 head 
were registered. This may be taken as approximately the number of pedigree cattle bred 
and imported during the previous year. 


Under the Ocean Mail Contract of 1912 pedigree cattle are conveyed to South Africa 
free of freight. The number of cattle introduced up to the 31st December, 1922, as the 
result of this provision was 3,286. 


(ii) Nember of Cattle in the Union.—The figures given in the tables hereunder represent 
the number of cattle in the Union as returned at the general censuses of 1904 and 1911, 
and at the censuses of pastoral production beginning with 1918, and their age classification 
at the census of 1921. In 1919, 1920, and 1922, the censuses did not cover the native areas, 
nor the towns. The numbers shown in 1918 and 1921 have, therefore, for convenience of 
comparison, been assumed and included for the intervening years. 


(a) CATTLE IN EACH PROVINCE, 1904, 1911, AND 1918 TO 1922. 











our Cape of Natal’ Orange | | 











| 
| 
Good Hope. | Transvaal. | tree State. Union 
1904 (General Census).......... 1,954,390 666,903 515,956 | 363,204 3,900,453 
UL Re SUR gee Ae SE, err 0 2,715,330 456,087 | 1,339,298 | 1,286,234 | 5,796,949 
1918 ce of Agriculture). . 2,410,934 977,252 | 1,888,443 | 1,575,295 | 6,851,924 
191 ’ 2,593,693 1,111,138 | 2,083,525 | 1,744,600 | 7,532,956 
1920 is it 2,578,591 | 2003778 i 2542:7,159 1,721,808 { 7,932,270 
1921 ¥ “e ie 2,810,903 1,452,017 | 2,561,618 | 1,782,551 | 8,557,089 
1922 ”» 9 stat 2.976, 168 1,566,232 2,762,044 | 1,896,225 9,200,669 
H ! 
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(>) CATTLE._NUMBER AND CLASSIFICATION AS TO AGE, ETC., 
| | 30th APRIL; 192th) oi:>' 4 shee ae 
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; a 1 oe aoe act and heals. 
4 | nder an ears eifers ears 
Province: | 1 Year. under and 2 Years | and | otal = 
/ | 2 Years | over. | andover./ over. ~| 
Cape of Good Hope.......... 304,428 | 257,903 | 31,495 | 656,383 | 470,558 | 1,720,852” 
IN AGA o. Gsrocds sie cnana nee eee 146,821 137,694 | 14,540 330,963 247,880 877,898 
"TANS VAAL, osc iciage Ue a eee 282,156 262,086 ! 40,787 678, 202 634,698 | 1,897,929 
Orange Free State............ 267,863 246,433 | 26,277 598,230 | 563,201 | 1,702,004- 
: adits s% — Pores ibe ; 
Native Locations, Reserves, etc. * * . “* * '' | 2,355,678 
Onvratlaapie: went ie lide * “4 < * “a 2,728 
} } 
| | | | 
POWAS.c : ojtars c.c0s. abet. ; 1,001,268 904,206 ! 113,099 | 2,263,778 LP fa 8,557,089 
| 


{ 


* Not enumerated. 


(iii) Breeds of Cattle.—The following table indicates the relative importance of various 
breeds of cattle in the different provinces of the Union by showing the number of farms 
which held the breeds stated, as reported at the agricultural census for the year ended 
30th April, 1922 :— 


BREEDS OF CATTLE—NUMBER OF FARMS REPORTING BREEDS AS 8TATED-- 
AT 30TH APRIL, 1922. 





















































l 
| Cape. Natal. Transvaal. | r Ny gy / Union. 
| 
Description. | if | ' TES Ter yr ats De | Ta Rhee t i 
Pure Pure Pure | Pure ‘i Pure | 
| Breeds, | tades. Broeds,| Gt84e8. | proeds.| OF2de5.| proeds | Grades. Breeds, 97des 
{ ) } | 
a hay “oe ~ r a: . oY i ; te ~ ae 
Afrikanders...... |. 416 | 1,124 79| 195| 300/ 1,842 | 211 | 1,177 | 1,006 | 4,338 
Aberdeen-Angus.. | 9 22 20 50 27 62 13 21 69 155 
A VTSNITCS te 3 = 30 35 62 120 29 | 49 10 18 131 222 
DevOnE<.ce1 18s ss 4 35 95 25 148 9 | 96 7 105 76 444 
Frieslands....... { OL5-)"- 25376 283 | 935 297 | 1,303 408 | 1,573 1,803 6,186 
Galloways...... | ee — — |; — 1; — — — 1 — 
Guernseys........ — — — 1 -— | rT ett oa — 4 
Herefords........ } 25 84 | 6 | 14 84 110 Y ae, 14 f4 172 
Jerseys.......-.- 73 98! 19] 28 | 8| 10 16 | 9| 116] 145 
Red Polls........ 9 26 | Bal. ee coi ke 9| °24 33 84 
BUSNOS: hres nant se 2 2 | 1 1} 17 | 41 3 | 2 23 46. 
Shorthorns....... 388 913 171 47 58 246 | 94 | 329 711 | 1,966 
South Devons.... 18 66 | 102}; 286 29 80 | 38 | 102 187 524 
Swiss. os. <deu a= 13 ot 8 24 -— 1 = 26 21 94 
WwW Ish we ote.w > © Ci @ . eee ured ee > ts — Ray ay | St ae — 7 
Red Lincoln... 19; 38) 18 21} we 27 11: 57 | 109 
Kerrys.. 1.8605. Zy 5 — | 24 2 8 — | 24 4 12 
~~, ——ae ——e i —--+,-———" —S- co” ———.f-—_———" 
Mixed or | | 
Dot Booted | toh Hamm y.6,140 | 19,556 13,001 | 61,538 





(iv) Imports and Exports of Beef.—For some time after the Anglo-Boer war the herds 
were so depleted in numbers and the demands for cattle for breeding purposes and transport 
work were 80 considerable that large quantities of frozen meat had to be imported to supply 

5 he requirements of the population, military and civilian. The following figures indicate 
the progress of the cattle industry :- - } 
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__BEEF—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS (OVERSEA TRADE), 1910 TO 1922, 




















| IMPORTS. EXPorts (SOUTH AFRIOAN PRODUCE). 
is SO’ Ae. RT ai ns oT ALY SUAS AS 
YEAR, | Declared Value. Declared Value. 
Weight. | ae SES Weight. ie eS ae a IEE 
. Total. | Per 100 Ib. | Total. | Per 100 Ib. 
| | | 

Ib. £ Lise. 50 Th. aS £:- (sy 1d. 

BO ED: esyalses | 2,989,044 30,553 We Orn6 5,027 | 98 + 119 2 
BE be enn wire 8,092,316 73,976 Del Saeco 229,498 | 4844. bos Qe ans 
F012 oe 9,023,605 | 88,284 Tie he aa mel 296,834 | 6,729 26 4 
a913...... 8,949,753 | 80,516 Ontsisoy 4) 121,264 | S617 Re 22a 
1914 s5h5 2 737,950. . | 10,960 1349518 463,767 | 10,0389 | 2.3.3 
OVO... we ks 6,957 36 Due oe LL, 5,971,727 106,112 | 115 6 
AULG. wae. | 6,969 | 139 acolo iia ala _ 19,260,612 392,882 3 20.49 
191 Se 5,680 | 142 be 2.99910". 149,997,410 — |) 1,191,954) | 24°56 
LOLS aoe P sea | —- : — | — | 21,135,3867- | 642,101 | 211 4 
1919...... | —— | a | — Pw 46 300,200- 1 =" Loe erecta 62 Oe 1 
BOA eras <6 i 83,862 | 1,119 oh Or. Oo. -|  £4,400,4008 | 367,573 | ZetOure 
PN Al ie ao 9,033. | a ba jet LS P28 eS. 395)4692> "4 92,483 214 6 
1) y/o | 9,520 74 | Le O27: wel 671,607 | 6,949, |) 10 9 








(v) Improvement of Methods.—During recent years the prospects of an export trade 
have stimulated breeders to improve the type of cattle bred for beef purposes, and the 
fattening of cattle is receiving increasing attention. The Department of Agriculture has 
at its Agricultural Schools and Experiment Farms conducted upon oxen of different types 
and ages a large number of feeding experiments which have proved of value to breeders 
and feeders, and experimental shipments of the meat of these oxen to the London market 
have provided useful information. The Agricultural Produce Export Act of 1917 provides 
for the inspection and grading of meat exported, and a promising industry in the export of 
beef is now being established. Good breeding stock is in considerable demand, but with 
the general fall in values prices are lower. Cows of the common mixed-breed type realize 
£8 and upwards, and heifers and young oxen £5 and upwards. Slaughter oxen fetch £12 
to £15, according to weight and quality. The price of first class beef ranged from 35s. to 
40s. per 100 Ib. at the close of the year 1921. The progress of dairy cattle and their produce 
is referred to in the following paragraph 3. 

(vi) Marketing of Meat.—The organization of the meat trade within the Union, more 
especially in the Johannesburg market, has formed the subject of inquiry by. various 
Government Commissions since 1918, when attention was first drawn to the matter by 
the Cost of Living Commission. A Meat Trade Investigation Commission, appointed in 
1919, made several recommendations, and the question was in March, 1922, taken up by 
the Board of Control under the Profiteering Act, 1920, which confined its inquiry to the 
conditions in the Johannesburg market. In May, 1921, a Meat Producers’ Exchange 
was formed in Johannesburg, with a membership embracing farmers in all parts of the 
Union. The Board of Control examined the relations between this body and other interests, 
some of whom had manifested hostility towards the Exchange. Criticisms were directed 
by the Board against certain features of the organization of the Johannesburg meat trade. 
The subject of the meat trade in general was further inquired into by a Select Committee 
of the House of Assembly in 1922, which approved of the co-operative principle underlying 
the Meat Producers’ Exchange, and made a number of recommendations as to the organiza- 
tion of the internal meat market and the export trade. 

3. Dairying.—The suitability of many districts in South Africa for the development 
of dairying was early recognized and proved. But until the first creamery had been started 
in the year 1892, near Bedford, in the Cape of Good Hope, no organized development of the 
industry had been attempted. At this stage the possibilities for dairying in South Africa 
began to be realized, and, contingently, the necessity for educating farmers and those 
concerned in the science and practice of the industry. The Cape Government sent an 
officer of the Department of Agriculture to Australia to inquire into the latest methods of 
dairying in vogue there. As soon as the investigator had returned from Australia, the 
Cape of Good Hope Government commenced giving instruction in dairying through the 
medium of a travelling dairy in charge of an expert. In this way the Department’s newly 
acquired knowledge was disseminated directly amongst the farmers. Natal was the next 
to follow suit, and engaged the services of an expert, whose first two years of work consisted 
principally in lecturing and demonstrating modern methods of dairying in that Province. 
The Orange Free State made a similar appointment during the Crown Colony administration, 
and in the year 1904 a Division of Dairying was included in the Transvaal Department 
of Agriculture. Meanwhile, in the Cape, the Elsenburg School of Agriculture had been 
giving useful practical instruction in dairying, and similar institutions opened later in 
_Natal, the Transvaal, and the Orange Free State. Important to the development of the 
industry was the propaganda work of an expert in co-operation, who was engaged in 1905 
by the Cape Government. 
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With the establishment of the Union came a new era of progress in dairying. The 
industry now began to be fostered on a national scale, and a Division of Dairying, incorporated 
in the Union Government’s Department of Agriculture, consolidated and built upon the 
work already begun in the various Provinces. The present staff of the Division includes 
a Superintendent of Dairying, an Assistant Superintendent, six Inspectors, and two Cheese 
Graders. 


The office of the Division of Dairying in Pretoria is a constant source of free information 
on all questions pertaining to dairying. One or more of the Division’s inspectors are stationed 
in each of the four Provinces of the Union, and it is their duty to travel among the farmers 
and give advice and instruction in approved methods of production, and in all matters 
pertaining to dairying and dairy farming; as well as to administer the provisions of the 
Dairy Industry Act and to grade all butter and cheese for export overseas. The grading 
of produce carries with it a strong though indirect educational influence, as also does the 
work of the Milk Recorders attached to the Division, who are kept continually employed 
in carrying out check and butter-fat tests for the Official Milk Records Scheme. 

Growth of the Industry.a—(a) Creameries and Cheese-Factories.—The establishment of 
creameries and cheese factories has been a notable means of developing the dairy industry. 
The germ of the creamery movement must be looked for in the collection of cream for manu- 
facture into butter at a place called Daggaboer’s Nek, in the Cape of Good Hope, but pride 
of place as the first actual creamery to be started in South Africa must be given to the 
Avondale Dairy, established in the year 1892 in the Bedford District of the same Province. 
About a year later a number of small concerns, working on similar lines, sprang up in this 
district and spread farther afield ; but it was not until 1896 that power-plant and refriger- 
ation were introduced, the first creameries to instal such facilities being those at Adelaide, 
Bedford, and Bowker’s Park. The introduction of cream testing was instrumental in making 
this development practicable, for previously, in the absence of means for directly ascertaining 
the butter-fat content of cream, each farmer’s supply had been separately churned by 
hand power. These very wide and useful reforms were initiated by the Cape Government’s. 
dairy expert on returning from his mission of inquiry in Australia. 


From these small beginnings a strong and prosperous dairy industry has grown up in 
South Africa. In April, 1923, there were in the Union 74 creameries with 47 ancillary 
cream depots, 116 cheese factories (not including private cheeseries run by farmers using 
solely the milk of their own cows), 1 margarine factory, 12 butter substitute factories, and 
1 condensed milk factory. Several of the creameries were started with the aid of grants 
from public funds, and are run on co-operative lines in so far as the dividends which they 
are allowed to pay to shareholders are limited to 10 per cent. Any balance must be refunded 
to the cream suppliers in proportion to the quantity they have supplied. Government 
loans (now no longer made) were secured by a general bond over the assets of the borrowing 
society. New cheese factories are continually being started, and the above figures are no 
doubt now exceeded. Both the Cheddar and Gouda types of cheese are successfully made, 
most of the cheeseries preferring the latter, which is the more popular variety for locaf 
consumption. ; 

Whereas large quantities of butter and cheese were previously imported, during the 
years 1916 and 1917 not only was sufficient butter made in the Union for all local require- 
ments, but a surplus was exported oversea. During 1922, butter to the amount of 
1,615,370 tb. was exported, as well as 295,477 Ib. of cheese, and the export trade in these 
commodities now appears to be fairly well established. Regulations governing the export 
of butter and cheese have been brought into operation, and neither of these products can 
leave the Union before being officially graded according to quality, or (in the case of farm — 
butter) unless marked ‘“‘ Ungraded farm butter’ or ‘‘ Cooking butter” (butter below third 

rade). 
. Arrangements have been made for the grading of Chedder cheese for local consumption, 
for any cheese factory in the Union, at the nominal figure of }d. per Ib., and it was with a 
view to making grading general that a Cheese Federation was formed in East Griqualand. 
The two cheese graders above mentioned were appointed to undertake this work of grading. 


(b) Cattle—In the year 1911, there were shown to be 1,900,230 cows in the Union. 
At the next census (in 1918), the number was 1,924,925, exclusive of cattle in native locations, 
reserves, etc. The last returns taken on the 30th April, 1921, show a total of 2,263,778 
cows and heifers of two years old and over, exclusive of cattle in native locations, reserves, 
etc. Generally speaking, the cows of the Union produce a rather small quantity of milk, 
which is nevertheless of good quality. No statistics of milk production are available, but 
it may be said that within recent years great improvement has been brought about both 
as regards quantity and quality. Large numbers of pure-bred cattle have been, and are 
still being, imported; their progeny is spreading, and is having a marked influence for 
good upon the ordinary cattle of the country. This is undoubtedly largely responsible 
for the increased output of dairy produce. 

Most dairy breeds do well in South Africa. Frieslands and Ayrshires are probably 
the most popular, though Jerseys, Dairy Shorthorns, South Devons, and Red Polls are to be: 
found in considerable numbers. The bulk of the dairy herds consist of what may be called 
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Utility Animals, in which Friesland and Shorthorn blood predominates. There are a large 
number of pure-bred herds of each breed. 

A scheme for the keeping of official records has recently been devised by the Dairy 
Division of the Department of Agriculture, in conjunction with the Breed Societies, and 
it is hoped that a scheme adapted for the testing of non-pedigree animals will soon be put 
into force. The owners of the cows entered have to weigh the milk at each milking, while 
an official recorder makes a check test of weights, and also a butter-fat test, on two con- 
secutive days every thirty days. The whole scheme is under the supervision of the Superin- 
tendent of Dairying, who issues certificates at the end of the lactation period of each cow. 
If desired, the record is entered in the Stud Book. The entire cost of the scheme is borne 
by the owners of the cows entered, in a pro rata share per cow. The keeping of milk records 
is greatly on the increase. -Many breeders and dairy farmers, having realized its vast import- 
ance, are coming under the scheme. One feature which is calculated to give a considerable 
impetus to this important phase of dairying is the fact that it has been possible to export 
to Great Britain a number of pure-bred Friesland animals taken from herds all over the 
Union; animals whose dams have qualified on the standard laid down by the British 
officials, viz., 12,000 tb. of milk, containing a minimum of 3-3 per cent. butter-fat. These 
animals were sold by auction in England in June, 1922, and realized very satisfactory 
prices. 

Experience has shown that a considerable portion of the Union is well adapted to dairy 
farming. The climate is mild, and cattle thrive well on the natural veld for from six to 
eight months of the year. Dairying is no longer looked upon as a side line by farmers ; 
large numbers are now specializing in dairy farming and improving their cattle, with a view 
solely to increasing their output of milk and cream, while the arable portions of their farms 
are devoted entirely to the production of foodstuffs for dairy cattle. 

The principal crops grown for the feeding of dairy cattle are maize, lucerne, oats, teff 
grass, millet, mangolds, rye, and cow-peas, all of which do well in most of the areas dev oted 
to dairy farming. Considerable quantities of maize are grown for silage and maize hay, 
and the use and value of all the above-mentioned fodders are being increasingly realized. 

It may be said with confidence that great expansion of the dairy industry in South 
Africa is to be expected. If the present rate of progress is maintained, a great future is 
assured. 

(c) Legislaiion.—At the present time there are two main legal measures under which 
the dairy industry is directed. The first is the Dairy Industry Act (No. 16, 1918), which 
controls the internal economy of the industry. It provides “for the registration of dairy 
premises and the owners and occupiers thereof, for the marking of dairy produce and regis- 
tration of marks thereon and generally for the regulation of the dairy industry.” 

The second is the Agricultural Products Grading Act (No. 16, 1922), in which provision 
is made for regulations governing the export of dairy produce. These regulations provide 
for the compulsory grading of butter and cheese for export. The maximum content of water 
allowed in export butter is 16 per cent. As preservative, up to 0-5 per cent. of boron com- 
pounds, calculated as boracic acid, is permitted, but no other extraneous matter. 

The Co-operative Societies Act (No. 28, 1918) and earlier Acts also claim mention in 
connection with South African dairying, for the industry is one which has proved itself 
peculiarly adaptable to co-operative organization in South Africa as in all parts of the 
world. (See ‘ Agricultural Co-operation,” § 11 below). 

The following tables will serve to illustrate the position of: the industry and the 
advance which has taken place since 1910-11 :— 


(i) BUTTER—PRODUCTION, IMPORTATION, AND CONSUMPTION, 
191 O11 To (1921 ~22. 














Production. f | 























i Exports ‘ 
{ 
Year eee ane | regen i Consump- 

| Creamery | Farm ; Re-Exports). rican Exports). tion. 

| Putter. | Butter. Total. Produce). Pp ) 

| | | 

1,000 fb. 1,000 tb. TOO0stbs 1 000Ib. | = 1,000) Ib. | 1,000 Tb. 1,000 fb. 
1910-11-.. 5191-4 O59 we 14.3850 3,510 248 11,102 14,612 
1911-12... 6,254* | 4,314* | 10,568 4,177 319 10,249 ‘14,426 
1912-12 7,660 3,082 10,742 4,160 358 10,384 14, 544 
1918-14 | 6,567 4,155 10,722 3,719 318 10,404 14,123 
1914-15 8,323 5,084 13,407 2,784 230 13,177 15, 961 
1915-16 Tot Ws 5,105 12,982 947 959 12,023 12,970 
1916-17 11,397 5,713 17,110 93 2,475 14,635 14, 723. 
1917-18 12,014 8,079 20,093 69 2,508 17,585 17,654 
1918-19 LS toa 7,960 21,693 157 Va WAs 20,517 20,674. 
1919-20... | 10,864 | 6,945 17,809 279 557 e252 17,5381 
1920-21... | 11,517 7,446 18,963 853 1,663 17,300 17.653 
1921-22 | 12,508 | 9,365 21,873 562 2.210 19,663 20,225 








-* Estimated. 
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. (ii) CHEESE—PRODUCTION, IMPORTATION, AND CONSUMPTION, 
1910-11 TO 1921-22. 























| 4 
Production. ) | 
| . Exports | p.. ; | 
; he | Imports (South | Production | Consuimp- 
Year. Fact | P R Er ts) African K (lens | tion 
factory | arm - | at e-Exports i cf | Exports). | ‘ 
1,000 Ib. | 1,000 tb. | 1,000 1. | 1,000 Jb. 1,000 Tb. | 1,000 Ib. 1,000 Ib. 
1910-11... 225 320+ * 545 “| 4,660 Ze 524 5,184 
1911-12... 373* | | 402* Tih 3 4,907 23 752 5,659 
1912-13... O21 504* | 1,025 5,209 25 | 1,000 | 6,209 
1918-14... 606 633* | 1,239 | 5,245 21 1,218 6,423 
1914-15... 150909 "| 794* | 1,893 | 4,601 16 1,877 | 6,478 
1915-16... 978 | 997 1,975 | 3,050 55 1,920 4,970 
1916-17... 2,359 | LOO Kora 4,266 | 1,207 125 4,141 5,348 
1917-18... 4,277") 1,746. | 6,088 302 | 381 | 5,642 5,944 
1918-19... 5,153 366 | 5,519 | 94 Lt37 4,382 ' 4,476 
1919-20... 3,782) «| 272 4,054 | 796 | 931 3,123 3,919 
1920-21... 4,347 272 | 4,619 | 170 555 | 4,064 4,234 
1921-22... 5,136 204 | 5,340 | 96 | 622) 4 18 ee ee 
* Estimated. 


4. Sheep and Wool.—(i) History of Sheep-Breeding.—Of the agricultural and pastoral 
industries of the Union the breeding of woolled sheep is the oldest and most important. 
The original Cape sheep, still bred to a large extent in South Africa, is a light, somewhat 
leggy animal covered with hair of varying hue, and with long, lopping ears.- Another 
characteristic is a broad tail, composed principally of fat, and varying in weight from six 
to over ten pounds. In order to improve the native sheep, importations of rams and ewes 
from the best flocks in Holland were made by the Dutch East India Company in 1654, and 
numerous introductions of high-class stock from oversea subsequently took place. The 
next importation was in 1689, also by the Company, but this time from Spain. In 1790, 
Colonel Gordon, an officer in the Company’s service, introduced a number of fine merino 
sheep of the Hscurial breed. Other importations occurred at about this period, and later 
the breeding of woolled sheep was undertaken seriously. Introductions of sheep of English 
breeds were effected by the settlers of 1820, and purchases were afterwards made in 
Saxony and, still later, in France. Of late years there have been fairly large importations, 
chiefly from Australia. The present wool industry of the Union has been built up by the 
careful selection of rams and the breeding of pure merinos. 

(ii) Number of Sheep in the Union.—The following tables show the number of sheep 
(woolled and others) in the country in the census years 1904 and 1911 and in succeeding 
years. In the years 1919, 1920, and 1922, when the annual census did not cover the native 
areas, nor towns, the numbers as ascertained in 1918 and 1921 have been assumed and 
included for convenience of comparison. 


SHEEP IN THE UNION, 1904 TO 1922. 
WooLLED SHEEP.* 


























| Cane. of: ce ers Pag ids | Orange 
Year. | Good Hope. | Natal. Transvaal. | Free State. | Union. 
: i : beg , cae 
1008 2Cirica sss GAS | 8,465,308 | 504,798 | 413,638 2,436,891 | 11,820,635 
Tot hi eee | 11,051,836 1,105,023 2,330,304 7,355,052 21,842,215 
1012 Fe ee as ee 13,239,067 1,588,659 | 3,098,785 | 9,409,656 | 27,331,167 
$0323. :..com |. 13,396,765 | 1,666,019 3,797,395 9,467,728 28,327,907 
10 Sie att | 12,872,844 | 1,938,113 | 3,467,206 | 8,166,143 | 25,943,806 
1016 ced: 2 12,712,107 | 1,927,746 3,615,82 | 8,234,850 26,490,524 
1918 fain sds ee 13,301,626 | 1,279,833 2,868,425 7,608,834 25,058,718 
1019 .S-etirre, oh | 18,674,092 1,234,350 | 2,920,948 | 8,179,177 26,008,567 
1920; AS acon Stree | 12,707,492 | 1,246,810 | 3,006,768 | 7,802,657 | 24,763,727 
102 1-5 ae ce eee ey } 14,191,253 1,383,607 | 3,369,105 | 8,813,248 | 27,757,218 
OA an ot en ee } 13,784,728 | 1,175,908 2,916,042 8,214,642 | 26,091,320 
~ OTHER SHEEP. 
19042 FE Ae / 3,353,521 163,580 422,141 | 562,656 4,501,868 
1 OTT eek ome 6,082,677 414,235 1,084,946 | 1,232,586 | 8,814,444 
BENDA SA ce ew MRT Be | 6,022,147 | 295,090 1,206,251 | 1,034,266 8,557,754 
aE ek pole ne 5,188,939 357,866 1,220,563 | 712,725 7,480,093 
LOL Dewees. Cr ae 3,886,782 406,034 811,786 385,672 5,490,274 
101Ds eR Odas 3,847,311 372,547 877,596 | 392,727 5,490,181 
1918 bashes 3,572,316 320,545 614,404 | 348,052 4,855,317 
LOUOR aon teas 4,217,267 | 329,163 662,607 | 521,830 5,730,867 
TODD GR rota s 3,309,947 335,393 674,867 | 452,960 4,773,167 
19021, Ie ane | 3,109,489 221,449 408,010 | 233,351 3,972,299 
BA ve raed ay EEL Cae ee 4,136,119 263,007 | 646,753 | 558.841 5,604,720 








* in the Classification of. sheep there are marked differences in each census, and this is due to the 
farmer confusing his woolled with his non-woolled sheep. 
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The following table gives particulars of the average number of sheep per square mile 
in the several Provinces :-— 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF SHEEP PER SQUARE MILE, 1904 TO 1921. 











{ 














Province. 1904. | 1911. 1916. | 1918. 1921. 
| 
Se eme daa Salt an atest hi okt ba press. be 4 Fane ed Aci terstsshe ao 
| | 
Cape of Good Hope......... 42:67 | 61:87 59-79 60-92 62 +44 
Nataliicieys. fou.id Sie 18:94 | 43-05 | 65-18 45°35 45 -46 
Tranevdal... [24 RA 7-57 | 30-92 40-68 31-53 34-19 
Orange Free State.....-..... 59-53 | 170-43 171-22 157-91 179 -49 
| : mi , 
Uwiow. oes 34-50 64-80 67-60 63-23 67 -07 





(iii) Sheep Flocks in Various Countries.—The following table gives figures, extracted 
from @ number of sources, showing the size of the sheep flocks of various countries at the 
most recent dates available in each case :— 














SHEEP FLOCKS 


OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 








Sa Sete Skene Nie CS = wc a = ne 


























| 
| Number of | Number of 
- Oountry. Year. Sheep Country. Year Sheep 
-| (Thousands). | (Thousands). 
——- ee 
PATISEAU ate eos. oes 1920 77,900 Algerian. §s. | 1919 9,140 
Argentine Republic..... 1920 45,303 | Rumania........ 1920 { 8,690 
United States.......... 1922 (Jan.) | 36,048 P= Bulgarincsese sys aa: | 1920 8,632 
UNION OF SoutH AFRICA 1921 31,730 | Morocco (French). 1920 6,709 
United Kingdom....... 1920 26,993" |. Germany........ | 1921 (Dec.) 5,882 
New Zealand........... 1921 (Jan.) 23,236 Greece. sat. kk Pek 1920 811 
isyatn sted lite bo 1919-20 21,984 HEX 6) 010 (Weep. 2 ae oe 1919 4,500 
STURN yee eee 1920 a ht a By Wek OF GUM Al cet cto ac 1920 3,851 
UGS tres Sek che es os 1921 18,200 Candidates ri. 1921 (June) 3,676 
CAIN ee wictck orn ie ood a tw 340 1921 12,060 by unis? e Jeasive ¢.< 1920 2,183. 
ita) a eee 1916 11,473 TEN CArV enor | 1920 1,817 
Fac os ia eed ele aaa 1920 ¥0,633 Sweden.......... 1919 1,564 
DUGO-BIAVIA... 625.250 | 1920 9,772 NOFWAY.. ss oc. sos 1920 1,206 
RANGA oiicisss cieeele os 235 1920 9,406 Mexico: 22 54)4. 67 1920 1,090 


) 








* European and ‘Adiatic Russia (excluding the Dktainey.} ; 
(iv) Wool Production.—Almost the whole of the Union wool clip is shipped oversea 
and the export returns, therefore, reflect practically the total production of the country. 
Details will be found in Chapter XX, and for the years 1920-22 in the following section (v). 


The following table gives the production of wool in the Union as returned at the 
agricultural censuses for a series of census years :— 


PRODUCTION CF WOOL—AGRICULTURAL CENSUSES, 1917-18 TO 1921-22. 











| } 1 








ie <i Orange Nate 
Year. | Cape. : Natal. Transvaal. reeeS tate: Lotal. 
es eS a ie =o ee pont ob allies ire 
| 
| tb. tb. Tb. Ib. | ib. 
Digs ae | 64,473,000 5,758,000 13,396,700 40,708,500 | 124,336,200 
Deets iis 66,924,450 5,798,830 14,484,950 , 44,827,650 | 182.035,886 
bs) ot Se re | 66,833,137 | 5,909,932 15,812,392 | 47,373,558 135,929,019 
BE Cy | 71,349,877 | 5,660,092 15,147,762 | 47,895,218 140,052,945 








* Not enumerated for 1918-19. 


Kote.—The discrepancy between the production and export tigures (Chapter XX), plus the local 
consumption, is a phenomenon common also to Australia and America. 
accounted for by woel pulled from slaughtered sheep and sheep which have died from disease, as also by 
wool shorn by speculators, figures in respect.of which are not reflected in the production figures, 


(v) Zhe South African Wool Market.—In former days it was customary for South 
African sheep farmers to sell their wool or barter it to up-country storekeepers, merchants, 
or speculators, many of whom were supported by large mercantile or broking houses at the 


The ditterence is apparently 
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coast. These buyers then forwarded the wool to the coastal towns for disposal. The 
up-country purchasers cannot, in the majority of cases, be regarded as wool buyers in the 
strict sense of the word, as they lack the requisite knowledge and experience to estimate 
the quality and clean scoured yield of the wool. The wool is, therefore, bought by them 
simply at so much per fb. in the grease, the price paid being frequently not the true value 
of the wool. The majority of the sheep farmers, having realized this fact, now forward 
their wool direct to wool brokers at the coast, who sell the wool on a commission basis. 


The systems of selling wool in vogue at the different ports are not uniform. In Durban, 
all wool must in the first instance be offered for sale on public catalogue sales. If the reserve 
price is not reached and the wool is declared unsold, the highest bidder has the option 
until the following day of taking over the wool if desired, but should he not avail himself 
of this option, the wool may be sold by private treaty between the broker and the buyers. 
In Port Elizabeth, wool is sold either by private treaty or on public catalogue sales, but 
there is no compulsion as in Durban first to offer it at the public sales. In East London 
and Cape Town, wool is at present sold only by private treaty between the brokers and the 
buyers. Previous to the European War public sales were held in East London, but have since 
been abandoned. 

In certain up-country towns in the Western Province of the Cape, viz., Swellendam, 
Heidelberg, Riversdale, Caledon, and also the coast town of Mossel Bay, one public sale 
per annum is held, comprising the various clips grown in those districts. The custom of 
holding these annual sales has been in vogue for many years. Periodical public wool sales 
have been started lately in Bloemfontein and other places in the Orange Free State. 

In the year 1917, the Imperial Government made an offer to purchase the whole of the 
South African wool clip of the season 1917-18 on a schedule of prices based as nearly as 
possible on 55 per cent. above the ruling prices in 1913-14. The Imperial Government 
further proposed that if wool prices fell, they would bear the whole financial loss, but if a 
profit was made, it would be shared equally between the Imperial and Union Governments. 
The offer was considered a most favourable one and was accepted on the condition that 
those growers who wished to participate in the scheme should register their clips. The 
effect of this offer was a rapid rise in the wool market as far as extra super wools were con- 
cerned, and it is necessary to review, briefly, the state of the market at that time. The 
early months of 1917 witnessed a falling market owing to a serious scarcity of freight. 
About February, most of the firms operating for the United Kingdom gradually stopped 
buying owing to shipping difficulties, and consequently prices began to fall rapidly. Large 
stocks accumulated at the ports for which there was little or no demand, and the market 
was saved by the fact becoming known that the British Government was negotiating for 
the purchase of the whole South African clip of the 1917—18 season. 

The participation of the United States in the European War necessitated increased pur- 
chases of wool for their requirements, so that they became active operators in the South 
African market. 

The Japanese, who up to 1916 had purchased only 245 bales in South Africa, on finding 
the whole of the Australian clip sold to the Imperial Government, began to send in extensive 
orders, buying largely for future deliveries and thereby creating a boom in the market as 
far as extra super wools were concerned. In view of this improvement in the market many 
farmers who had registered their clips withdrew from the scheme and sold their wool in the 
open market. The Imperial Government renewed their offer in regard to the 1918-19 
season’s clip, but so little support was forthcoming that the offer was withdrawn. 

After the boom referred to above a great depression in the wool trade set in and there 
is no doubt that if the South African farmers had accepted the Imperial Government’s 
offer for a period of five years as was done in Australia, they would have benefited thezeby 
and their acceptance would have created a greater stability in the wool market. 

There has been a great deal of fluctuation in the wool market from time to time. The 
average price paid for grease wool gradually rose from 6-O0ld. per ib. in 1908 to 29-30d. 
in 1920. A set-back has taken place since. The average price paid in 192] was 7-90d. 
per Ib., while in 1922 it rose to 11-93d. 

During the great wool boom at the end of 1919 and early parts of 1920, as much at 85d. 
per tb. was paid for grease wool, but shortly afterwards a slump set in. Towards the end 
of 1920 the market became dead, and farmers were unable to dispose of their wool. With 
a view to assisting the farming community, the Government endeavoured to find a market 
in Germany, but the negotiations failed. Subsequently, the Imperial Government was 
induced to buy up to 100,000 bales of the unsold portion of 1919-20 clip at the 1913-14 
season’s prices. These prices were considered very good and were considerably above the 
nominal market prices for the lower types of wool. The Government Wool Scheme was 
commenced in April, 1921, and since then gradual improvement in the market has taken 
place and towards the end of the 1921-22 season all old stocks of wool had been sold and 
shipped. 

A great improvement in the quality of the South African wool has been brought about 
during recent years through judicious classing and mating of sheep, and much good work 
has been done by the sheep and wool experts of the Agricultural Department in advising 
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farmers in this direction. An improvement has also taken place in the classing and get-up- 
of the clips so as to make these more attractive to buyers when the wool is displayed for 
sale. For the purpose of improving the quality of the wool and disposing of it to the best. 
advantage, several Wool Growers’ Associations have recently been established. The 
work of these associations will no doubt benefit the farmers in general and do much towards 
gaining the confidence of the buyers as to the quality of the wool packed when it is offered 
for sale. 


(vi) Eaport of Sheep Skins.—A considerable trade in sheep skins also is carried on. 
Details will be found in Chapter XX. 


(vii) Mution.—It was formerly necessary to import large quantities of mutton for 
consumption within the Union, but the importations during the period of the war 
dwindled to negligible dimensions, as will be seen from the following table ; and though 
the imports in 1920 almost reached the pre-War level, the upward movement was subse- 
quently not maintained. 


5. Goats and Mohair.—(i) Nwmber and Classification of Goats.—The tables hereunder 
give information as to the number of goats in the Union, distinguishing Angora goats from 
others. Owing to the fact that at the agricultural censuses of 1919, 1920, and 1922, goats 
in native areas were not enumerated, it has been necessary to assume in respect of these 
years @ number calculated from the nearest census, and to include this number in the tables 
for convenience of comparison. 


GOATS IN THE UNION, 1904 TO 1922. 


ANGORA GOATS. 














Te. Cape of NT. $: 1 | Orange | ore 
Year Good Hope. Natal. Transvaal. Free State. } Union. 
| | 
TOO AMEE Sones is . 2,775,927 128,752 85,868 402,192 | 3,302,739 
PE ete re, ovina) ot 3,340,132 127,452 262,174 545,577 | 4,275,335 
Ninh 8 5 Sie 3,668,581 77,673 189,747 459,100 | 4,395,101 
DG Teter nay Bh oe 3,546,218 80,517 225,458 | 341,691 | 4,193,884 
NOL. he Sew ds Ave 2,396,834 79,105 | 122,400 246,166 2,844,505 
POM yk od a5). 2,190,575 73,634 | 110,805 189,275 2,564,289 
ING ok a Se ae 2,391,963 66,029 109,061 164,125 2.101575 
Tad BLS be ee oi 2,548,157 57,634 98,275 169,566 | 2,873,632 
ROD Ope eee ct: 1,965,837 57,694 | 78,155 | 137,966 2,239,652 
GW a ener 2,042,689 43,749 | 60,628 | 137,505 2,284,571 
14 8 seme) er sna 2,054,500 35,817 54,648 | 127,358 2,273,823 
GOATS OTHER THAN ANGORA. 

PONAR RE PA KR. 4,386,536 | 871,180 788,113 331,977 | 6,377,806 
Coy ee ae ee eee 4,613,282 | 861,822 1,500,546 502,994 7,487,644 
11s ble yee 4,473,200 . | 812,079 1,665,628 345,154 7,206,061 
TOPS ers ae te tr 4,196,694 986,675 1,752,351 275,422 7,211,142 
TOWER Pera. ere.), 3,567,234 | 1,109,377 1,233,338 163,818 86,073,767 
(KEYG > alee Bp an 3,618,148 1,171,191 1,462,156 145,912 6,307,407 
tO AB 9 a am 3,503,939 817,083 875,820 90,851 5,287,693 
COTO Mater 3,821,775 912,164 952,256 118,864 5,805,049 
EO? Oi cakes sta sav 3,471,015 | 909,024. 1,013,196 98,604 5,491,839 
140128 bs aes cam en ea 3,711,233 894,898 845,600 100,394 Ban, kao 
INS 20 el aa Te ee 4,088,187 987.618 880,358 108,158 6,064,321 





(ii) Lhe Angora Goat.—The first attempt to introduce the Angora goat into South 


Africa is said to have been made in 1825. Thirty rams and ewes were imported in 1856,. 
and subsequent shipments arrived in 1857, 1867, 1879, and 1880. So much intelligent 
care was bestowed on and so much industry applied to the breeding of Angoras that in 
1891 there were approximately 3,000,000 in the country, and some of the specimens were 
regarded as superior to any goats produced in Turkey. 


The severe drought which visited the country during the few years prior to 1916, 
especially in the districts devoted largely to the raising of Angoras, is mainly responsible 
for the falling off in the number of Angora goats raised since 1911. 


(ii) Production of Mohair.—As in the case of wool, practically all mohair is shipped. 
oversea, and the export returns may be taken substantially as indicating the preduction 
of this article in the Union. Details will be found in Chapter XX. 
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i ihe following table shows the production of mobair in the Union, as returned at the 
agricultural censuses of 1917-18, 1919-20, 1920-21, and 1921-22 :— 





PRODUCTION OF MOHAIR—AGRICULTURAL CENSUSES, 1917-18 TO 1921-22. 





bwe | | 











| | Orange 
Year. Cape. Natal. | Transvaal. | Free State. | Total. 
| | 
tb. KT OEE) Ib. | ib. | ib. 
| { 
ie Wily Coa ho Were, enor 9,614, LOO 136,900 | 211,500 422,600 | 10,385,100 
* 1919-20-72 ee ier 7,548,410 ) 94,650 | 125,400 330,700 8,099,160 
1920-215 oe 7,905,206 93,004 117,556 332,784 8,448,550 
£921 —220 5 a Ren oe 8,135,740 72,154 88,746 326,454 8,623,094 


* Not enumerated for 1918-19. 


(iv) Prade in Mohair.—To a certain extent the supply of mohair exceeds the demand, 
and the sale is confined almost entirely to the Bradford market, where it is spun into yarn 
and distributed. Until Turkey entered the European War that country was the greatest 
competitor with the Union in the supply of mohair. In 1865, when the mohair exported 
from South Africa amounted to 9,609 1tb., the amount exported to the United Kingdom 
from Turkey totalled 2,421,188 ib. 

By the year 1887 a greater quantity of mohair was being exported to the United 
Kingdom from South Africa than from Turkey—8,756,116 fb. as against 6,714,816 tb.— 
and since that year the Turkish export has only twice exceeded that of South Africa— 
in 1895 and in 1898. Since 1907 the annual South African output to the United Kingdom 
has been nearly double that of Turkey, and the lead has been maintained notwithstanding 
that average Turkish mohair commanded some 2d. to 3d. per Ib. more than that from South 
Airica. The exceptional advance made in regard to other pastoral industries in the last 
decade did not, however, occur in the case of mohair; for, as already stated, mohair is 
an article for which there is a limited demand, and the stimulus to the production of such 
commodities as wool, dairy produce, and ostrich feathers which came with the conclusion 
of the Anglo-Boer War slackened in respect of mohair as soon as the country had reached 
the limit of successful competition with Turkey for the world’s consumption of about 
30,000,000 Ib. per annum, of which South Africa produces more than half. 





(v) Phe South African Goat.—The common goat was found to be in the possession 
of the natives of the Cape of Good Hope when the country was first occupied by Europeans. 
This animal was, however, very inferior to the common goat of the country as it exists at 
the present day. Improvement in size and appearance has been effected by breeding. 
At present South African goats are bred principally in the dry Karroo districts to the north 
and north-west of the Cape Province, in the various native areas, and in the bush country 
where sheep do not thrive. These goats are hardy animals, grow to a considerable size, 
and multiply rapidly ; hence they are the most profitable stock which can be raised in 
districts where there is a demand for their mutton. 


(vi) Trade in Goat Skins.—Practically all the goat skins available for sale are exported 
oversea. Details will be found in Chapter XX. 


6. Pig and Bacon Industry.—(i) Development.—The industry of pig-breeding for 
bacon purposes is in its infancy in the Union and as an enterprise conducted on a large scale 
and on business lines, it is a development of recent years only. In the past little attention 
was paid to the proper breeding and rearing of the right type of bacon pig, the type found 

enerally throughout the country being the so-called Kolbroek type—a small animal rather 
fine in bone, short in body, and distinctly of the porker type. The kaffir pig is also found 
but to a less extent, and is the antithesis of the “‘ Kolbroek,” being long-legged and narrow 
in its body conformation. 


(ii) Number of Pigs.—Particulars are given hereunder as to the number,of pigs in 
the Union. Owing to the fact that the agricultural censuses of 1919, 1920, and 1922 did 
not cover native areas, nor towns, the number of pigs in these areas has been assumed for 
these years from the figures of the nearest census, and have been included in the following 
table for convenience of comparison :— 
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NUMBER OF PIGS IN EACH PROVINCE, 1904 TO 1922. 
gprs Be Cape of | ae , Orange % : A 
Year. | Good Hope. Natal. Transvaal. ap Weds States | Total. 

3 eee TE em see ti 
ROUBes. St i. ean | 885,945 | 75,887 | 155,843 61,409 679,084 
OME ae Dc tescaae 505,730 | 110,332 302,882 162,656 1,081,600 
OL ies... cdeleeee | 537,896 | 119,153 | 240,750 145,425 1,043,224 
PSG. = a. es Rae 582,537 | 127,882 2'75,949 173,468 1,159,836 
POZO Sok tS SE 491,613 | 129,751 | ° 267,119 107,501 995,984 
TOD Tis coast eee | 448,166 120,989 | 249,063 96,551 -914,769 
ct Pay aa hr eran 475,584 | 124,538 | 238,435 102,387 940,944 


(iii) Present Position of the. Industry.—Carefully selected importations, with systematic 
breeding and feeding and improved management, have served to raise considerably the 
standard of the baco. pig in the last few years. The facilities provided under the present 
Ocean Mail Contract for the free conveyance of pedigree stock have been the means of 
accelerating introductiois into the country. A number of first class animals excellently 
adapted for breeding purposes has been imported into the Union since the contract came- 
into force, and at the same time the establishment of bacon-curing factories has provided 
the necessary incentive to proper and increased production. But in spite of this improve- 
ment, which is both steady and appreciable, it is still the case that most of the pigs in the 
Union are of an unsatisfactory type, and great scope continues to exist for the breeding of 
approved animals for bacon-curing. The following tables give particulars as to the Union’s 
production, imports, and exports of bacon, ham, and lard :— 

















(a) BACON, HAM, AND LARD —PRODUCTION, BEL 5-16 TO A921 82. 
| rig { 
| FACTORY PRODUCTION, | 
| | BACON AND | TOTAL PRo- 
Ca etaes Quantity Produced. Value. | HAM PRO- | DUCTION OF 
YEAR. | of 2 pigs: APs 2 Sa Peas DUCED ON BACON AND 
Pigs | | FARMS, HAM. 
Used Bacon | Bacon | 
| : and | | Lard. | and Lard, 
| Ham. | |. Ham. || ‘ | 
£ Tb. Ib. co £ | Ib. Ib, 
1915-16... | 76,332 | 2,021,475 | 190,849 | 107,524 8,461 | * * 
1916-17... | 137,383 | 2,803,190 | 218,356 | 176,349 11,351 | . = 
1917-18... | 234,757 | 4,772,461 | 444,616 | 291,614 24,412 2,318,000 | 7,085,461 
1918-19... | 330,688 | 6,535,215 | 616,429 | 414,347 32,799 {| 1,887,040 | 8,422,255 
1919-20... | 486,456 6,821,415 | 732,178 580,379 51,881 | 1,610,120 8,431,535 
1920-21... 449,564 | 5,555,317 | 484,576 490,470 , 30, "800 | 2,244,600 7,799,917 
1921-22).. 320,079 5,691,144 | 604,623 | 377,446 | 22, 236 1,435,790 7,126,934 


* Not available. 


(}) BACON, HAM, AND LARD—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, 1910 TO 1922. 


IMPORTS LESS RE-EXPORTS. Exports (S.A. PRODUCE). 


























YEAR Bacon and Ham. ig Lard. Bacon and Ham. Lard. 
| 

| | { 

| Quantity. Value. Quantity. | Value Quantity. Value. Quantity. | Value. 

pe) th: £ Myetess £ th. capes ip £ 
1910 5,205,874 220,042 | 1,072,776 | 30,105 9,962 416 | 363 | 12 
1911 5,706,453 | 214,509 | 1,962,414 | 43,631 16,702 763 100 4 
1912 | 6,630,311 | 210,202 | 1,350,791 | 32,361 17,348 739 153 4 
1913 | 5,873,885 | 250,967 | 1,777,293 | 44,459 | 13,837 669 90 3 
1914... | 5,174,847 214,359 | 1,174,159 | 30,592 20,661 | 978 115 4 
1915... | 4,085,631 | 190,805 | 1,636,841 | 42,642 29,595 | 1,628 — — 
1916... | 2,689,584 | 146,216 | 1,284,317 | 36,362 42,012 2,406 | 1,241 78 
1917 800,565 | 18,374 | 382,396 17,659 96,318 7,107 24,887 1,562 
1918 64,203 | 3,945 oe | * 281,293 | 22,236 45,692 2,549. 
1919 { 20,367 1,812 19,488 | 1,499 | 1,597,298 104,779 51,700 3,469 
1920 | 58,557 | 6,102 413,339 33,392 919,509 85,465 19,673 1,906 
1921 | 805,026 | 24,963 131,569 5,797 704, 127 54,786 | 29,979 2,198 
1922 | 616,219 41,963 | 127,506 | 4.444 | 438,860 23,399 | 12,391 583 














“ iimporeeeen 400 “th, vale 1, 115 ; iteacortee 3s. 531. t., SARA £1, 067. 
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Between 1917 and 1919, the industry continued to make fairly satisfactory progress, 
but since the latter date there has been a very noticeable falling off in the export of bacon 
and ham, due primarily to competition in the overseas markets becoming normal again 
after the European War. During the past few years a large number of bacon factories, most 
of them small local concerns, have been established throughout the Union. Some of these 
have been built up on co-operative lines, though the bulk have been established by private 
enterprise. There are a few factories to-day in the Union that are able to handle about 250 
pigs per week, or approximately 10,000 to 12,000 per annum. The difficulty in regulating 
supplies is one which is still hampering the industry to a great extent. There is no gain- 
suying the fact that improvement in this direction has been obtained during the past year, 
though the progress made is by no means sufficient to allow of satisfactory results being 
obtained. 

Fair prices were obtained during the year 1922 for pigs, especially pure-bred Large Blacks 
and Berkshires of popular breeding and approved individuality. Although Large Black 
sows and gelts are in greater demand than female stock of other breeds, Berkshire boars 
enjoy a somewhat similar popularity, because of the fact that they are largely used for the 
purpose of crossing with Large Black sows for the production of baconers. This is particu- 
larly true in the Cape Province and the Transvaal. In Natal, however, the Middle White 
boar appears to be preferred to the Berkshire boar, while the Tamworth sow has to some 
extent replaced the Large Black sow as the female foundation in the production of baconers. 
The present-day demand is particularly strong for what is known as a lean, sizeable Wiltshire 
side, and for this reason the Tamworth boar—Large Black sow cross has been meeting with 
favour, and is likely to increase in favour as the export trade is built up. 

There is very little difference in price for first-class representatives of the more important 
breeds, such as Large Blacks, Berkshires, Tamworths, and Middle Whites, this being more 
or less the order in which they are in demand. The Kolbroek pig, a type not a breed, which 
is found to a very large extent in the Western Province, is a typical lard hog, and in conse- 
quence Large Black and Tamworth boars are likely to be in greater demand in the near 
future for crossing with the Kolbroek females in order to produce baconers of marketable 
conformation and quality. 

Pure-bred weaners at three months of age can ordinarily be obtained at from two guineas 
upwards, whilst gelts and boar pigs of breeding age, i.e. eight months and over, are obtainable 
at prices ranging from eight guineas and upwards. During 1922 the more acceptable type 
of baconer was bought by the factories at an average price of 6d. per Ib. live weight—a 
considerable drop in price as compared with that of 1920. Porkers were not in great 
demand during the past year, the average price obtained being 3d.—34d. per Ib. live weight. 


7. Ostrich Farming.—(i) Natural Condition of Ostriches,—The ostrich in its natural 
state at one time abounded all over the habitable parts of Africa, and was regularly hunted 
for its plumes. Had not its domestication been undertaken it would doubtless have become 
extinct as a result of the increase of population and the gradual agricultural development 
of the country. As it is, wild ostriches are still to be found in certain parts, while the birds 
kept on farms have greatly increased, numbering about 776,000 in 1913, but since reduced 
by more than half as a consequence of the war. Ostrich farming was first seriously under- 
taken in South Africa about fifty years ago, and the export of plumes from domesticated 
birds increased rapidly, soon outweighing that of plumes from the wild birds. At the pre- 
sent time the feathers from the latter are a negligible quantity. 


(ii) Ostrich Domestication.—The ostrich proved itself readily amenable to farming 
methods and was found to breed freely under restraint. The industry was very remunerative 
and rapidly developed into one of the principal agricultural activities of the Cape Colony. 
Within fifty years the ostrich, wild and highly nervous, has been reduced to a thorough 
state of domestication. The details of management required for the production of successive 
plumage crops of the highest perfection have been worked out, and the few parasitic 
diseases to which the bird is subject have been combated. Methods of chick-rearing have 
been elaborated, and by selective breeding the plume has been brought to a high state of 
perfection. One fact which has been fully demonstrated is the highly sensitive nature of 
the feather growth. Unless the bird is maintained in the highest condition of nutrition 
during the six months required for a feather crop to grow and mature the character and 
quality of the plumage suffer. Any imperfection of growth greatly depreciates the plume, 
often rendering it almost valueless. Only certain districts of the Union, on account of 
peculiarities of soil and climate, are found to be favourable to the production of plumes of 
the highest type. The restraining of the bird within farm limits has led to an extensive 
system of wire-fencing. The necessity for high feeding has resulted in the laying down 
ef crops, particularly Jucerne, which has involved the construction of numerous systems of 
irrigation. 

(iii) Statéstics.—The high returns from the sale of feathers and birds were in practically 
all cases devoted to general farm improvement, and the ostrich districts progressed rapidly, 
Pairs of breeding birds, one cock and one hen, were occasionally sold for as much as £1,000. 
and the prices obtained for chicks varied from £5 to £50, according to the quality of their 


~ 
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plumage. The clipping of feathers from a single bird fiuctuated in value from £1 to £20. 
No cruelty whatever is involved in procuring the feathers. The clipping of the ripe plumes 
means no more to the bird than does shearing to a sheep, a humane consideration which 
has undoubdtely added to the success ef the traed. The output has steadily inoreased. 
Tn 1913 the industry attained its highest point of success, the weight of the feathers exported 
from the Union during that year reaching the total of 1,023,307 tb. valued at £2,953,587, 
and representing an average value of £2. 17s. 9d. per fb. As the result of a combination of 
causes, but principally of over-production, a set-back in prices and in demand eventuated 
towards the end of 1913, which, with the outbreak of war in 1914, brought about an almost 
total collapse of the feather trade. Prices fell to as low an average as 15s. per lb., and the 
quantity exported to less than a fourth that of normal times. This consequence of the 
war was natural and unavoidable in the case of an article of luxury, and for the past few 
years ostrich farmers have suffered greatly. Many have taken to other branches of farming, 
so that no farmer is now wholly dependent upon ostriches as a means of livelihood. The 
number of ostriches throughout the country has been reduced by more than half, only birds 
of superior plumage having been retained against the restoration of more settled economic 
conditions. 

With the signing of the Armistice towards the close of 1918, and later the release . of 
vessels for exportation, the feather industry underwent a rapid revival. Before the middle 
of 1919 prices had been restored to a basis which again made ostrich farming a paying 
proposition, and since that time the demand for feathers has gradually increased, and prices 
have also risen somewhat. Owing to the general financial depression and unsatisfactory 
exchange rates which ensued after the War, the industry is still in a somewhat depressed 
condition. Farmers, however, have had a severe Jesson in the great slump which existed 
all through the War, and the prices of good breeding birds and chicks have not risen to 
anywhere near the figure they realized prior to this period. 

The following tables show (a) the number of ostriches in the Union at the dates 
specified, and (b) the number and classification of ostriches at 30th April, 1922 :— 


(2) NUMBER OF OSTRICHES IN EACH PROVINCE, 1904 TO 1922. 








| { : 
9 | Caperbrenn 4. a, wate Orange | : 
Year. Good Hope. Natal. : Transvaal. | Tree State. Union. 
| | } 
a... > ‘ Saigo - 
| 
1904 (General Census)......... 357,970 1,523 14 | 1,323 360,830 
1911 (General Census)......... | 728,087 4,111 5,441 9,097 746,736 
1913 (31st December)......... | 756,923 5,081 | 4,591 | 9,718 776,318 
Tt eSOED UDG): .. ..5.. Soar: 379,427 4,259 8,927 | 6,415 399,028 
1918 (Census of Agriculture)... | 300,906 6,022 | 3,110 | £927 = 314,265 
TOTO (S0th April);..2.2..0... 273,490 : 1,900 | 2,820 3,860 282,070 
POPOMeBOt ART). e008 ue 277-700 | 1,670 | 2,450 2,160 283,980 
1921 (OOHHeA Til) nos ce as 3 | 255,661 | 1,468 | 2,840 | 1,859 261,828 
TOPE ICSOtI GAD). San ks ct | 263,971 | 937° | 1,402 - | 2,068 268,378 








(b) OSTRICHES. -NUMBER AND CLASSIFICATION ON 30th APRIL, 1921. 


| | { ' “4 : 
| Cocks Hens Cocks not Hens not | | | *Urban | 
Province. keptfor | kept for kept for | kept for | Cocks. | Hens. _ Chicks. | Ostriches TOTAL. 


























Breeding.| Breeding. Breeding.! Breeding. | ‘including | 

! | | | | "Chicks, 

| 7 | | | 
Cape....:. | 20,657 | 13,458 | 76,627 | 74,218 | 19,134 | 16,496-| 32,107 | 2,964 | 255,661 
IN aba 0.2 142 | 96 Doe | 383 “| 80 | 66 54 | 110 | 4,468 
‘Fransvaal 594 344° | 280 232% 4 64 | 70 357 | 879 | 2,846 

@range ed: 
Free State | Soe 332 205 44 254 | 68 | 83 | 409 . 134 4, 13859 

| | | i | 

| clalk 7 dha re, . PRD rerio PAL (tas, A 
Tova... | 21,717 | 14,280 | 77,699 | 75,087 | 19,366 | 16,715 | 32,927, 4,087 . 261,828 

| | | 
aL itt em wet: Bes ie pital} vena Rel he aha! Yeon (hire 2 feat Bg 








| | | 


* No detailed classification in urban area. 








A table showing the quantity and value of ostrich feathers exported from the Union 
‘will be found in Chapter XX. 
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8. Poultry.—Within recent years, when many returned soldiers and others have settled 
on the land, poultry keeping has, in many instances, been of the greatest assistance to new 
settlers, for it has been the means of supplying a small but regular revenue to meet current 
expenses, and has thus helped the man of limited means to carry on pending the returns 
from his main branches of farming; whilst in certain instances it is claimed that poultry 
has been the salvation of settlers whose crops have failed. Egg production has, up to the 
present, been the most paying item of this branch of agriculture, but within recent years. 
South Africa has commenced an export trade in table poultry which gives every indication 
of assuming satisfactory proportions. 

Most parts of the Union are eminently suited to turkey rearing, which offers an excellent 
opportunity for enterprise on the part of the smallholder, as considerable numbers have 
been exported within recent years. which could have been greatly increased had the supplies. 
been available. 

Poultry societies have brought before the public the value of pure-bred poultry. 
Government Schools of Agriculture have distributed pure-bred birds at reasonable rates. 
Lectures on poultry are given; agricultural societies, and especially the Western Province 
Agricultural Society through the medium of its egg-laying competitions, have done much 
to advance the industry. ige-laying competitions have also been conducted at the 
Potchefstroom (Transvaal) and Cedara (Natal) Agricultural Schools under Government 
supervision. At these schools short courses in poultry culture have been instituted, while 
specialists’ clubs exist with the object of securing greater egg production. Co-operative 
egg-collecting circles are doing much to popularize the industry, especially where it is: 
carried on in conjunction with creameries. Two large co-operative businesses in poultry 
products have been opened, marking a further advance of the industry. The creation of a 
special Poultry Division of the Department of Agriculture has been projected in recognition 
of the growing importance of the industry. Table (i) hereunder gives the number of poultry 
in the Union in 1921 and 1922. In the latter year the agricultural census did not include 
poultry in native areas nor in the towns. For convenience of comparison, the numbers 
recorded in 1921 for these areas have been assumed for the year 1922. In Chapter KX 
will be found particulars of the imports and exports of eggs, which indicate that, whereas: 
the country was previously largely dependent for its supplies upon the imported article. 
the position is now reversed, and the Union is not only able to supply itself fully, but isin a 
position to export eggs to other countries. 


(i) NUMBER OF POULTRY IN EACH PROVINCE, CENSUS OF 1921 AND ON 
30th APRIL, 1922. 


| : 
Fowls. | Ducks. Geese. Turkeys. 
































By | = a = cathe ai as eee See DEE 
Province. . 
1921. 1922. 1921. | 1922, | 1921. 1922. LOZIS 24 LODZ 
. | | 
5 Bee FE lee ea Age pe RAR we Oana EME EEG) 
Reape aaa Th steps 3,730,058 | 8,845,683 | 117,755 | 139,129 | 90,789 90,050 | 83,956 | 89,781 
IN Atal} tac.. bay.: a5 1,650,927 | 1,521,752 | 59,582 | 63,367 10,243 8,239 | 14,843 15,073 
LY GUS V BOL ss «wisee aie é 2,743,847 | 2,649,654 105,003 | 124,516 | 54,450 52,250 | 62,850 71,223 
Orange Free State... 1,293,699 | 1,164,735 | 74,292 88,798 60,908 53,699 | 74,023 86,514 
Towks. ce. 2s 9,418,531 | 9,181,824 | 356,632 | 415,810 | 216,390 204,238 | 235,672 | 262,541 
| | | 
_—— —_—__—_- Pons ee Ese - — —_——__—— ae) ~ = ————<—S a — ~ ——S 
| 





In 1921 unfavourable reports were received of consignments of South African eggs 
sent overseas, and as injury was being done to the trade, which had in that year attained 
considerable dimensions, a Committee was appointed in January, 1922, to inquire into the 
circumstances responsible for these comments. The Committee made the following 
recommendations, which have been carried into effect. :— 

1. That the competent and effective grading of eggs should be ensured, not only by the permanent 
inspectors, but also by the exporters themselves. oy ; 

2. That the premises of exporters should be inspected from time to time by an authorized Govern- 
ment Officer, and that at least one person employed on these premises in the grading of eggs for export 
should be qualified to do so. ) : F 

3. That a Chief Poultry Officer, to whom inspectors would be immediately responsible, should be 
appointed. 

4. That a qualified poultryman of equivalent status to that of a Poultry Instructor should be 
appointed at Durban and another at Cape Town; that these officers should be resident during the export 
season, and the cost of these appointments to be met from a levy of 1s. per case exported. 

5. That the egg export regulations should be revised. 


9. Bees.—The Union Government. has no official on its staff-of experts whose special 
duty it is to give advice on bee-keeping matters. Lectures and demonstrations on bee- 
keeping by practical bee-keepers are, however, a common feature at leading agricultural 
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shows, and up-to-date bee-keeping requisites are stocked by many merchants. There 
has been a number of bee-keepers’ associations from time to time, but at present the only 
active body is the South African Association of Bee-keepers. Bee-keeping could, no 
doubt, be expanded greatly and profitably in the Union, the demand for hive products 
being considerably in excess of the supply. At the present time large quantities of bees- 
wax are imported from Central and from East Africa. With the object of minimizing the 
risk of introducing disease, the Union, in common with Rhodesia and Portuguese East 
Africa, prohibits the importation of honey and reserves to the Government exclusively 
the right to import bees. For many years bees have not been admitted. The importation 
of beeswax and foundation comb is allowed only under special permit, and is conditional on the 
wax having been subjected to prolonged heating. The prohibition of the importation of 
honey, combined with meagre production here, renders the price of this article in the 
Union very high. Until the latter part of 1917, South Africa was supposed to be free of 
infectious bee brood diseases. European foul brood and sacbrood have since become 
‘cecognized in all four Provinces of the Union, but they are not known to cause serious loss 
in any part of the country and, in general, they escape even the observation of the owners 
of the infected colonies. 

The table hereunder gives particulars as to the production of honey in the Union :— 





PRODUCTION OF HONEY IN THE UNION, 1911, 1918, AND 1921. 








f 
| 
| 


Description. va Hope. Natal. | Transvaal. | Ree ES Union. 





100,693 2,149 | 3,383 2,262 108,487 
| 


Honey (i911)....ib | 

Honey (1918)*... Ib. 416,936 46,542 | 57,424 29,691 550,593 

Beehives (1918)*. No. 44,812 | 4,690 8,607 6,812 | 64,921 
I 279.746 | 22,810 


Honey (1921)*.. . tb. 





58,593 26,522 387,671 





* Native Locations and Reserves not included. 





10. Losses of Stock from Drought and Disease.—In September, 1920, a Commission 
was appointed to investigate the important question of drought. The Commission, which 
eonsisted of Messrs. H. 8S. Davel-Du Toit, D.T.D. (Chairman), 8. M. Gadd, G. A. Kolbe, 
A. Stead, B.Sc., F.C.8., and R. J. van Reenen, B.A., C.E., A.M.I.C.E., was instructed to 
inquire into and report upon :— 

(1) The methods by which losses to farmers owing to periodic droughts in the drier 
parts of the Union may be prevented, either by public or private action; and 
in particular whether any changes in farming methods are necessary for this 
purpose ; 

(2) any improvements in farming conditions generally, such as the provision of more 
water, prevention of soil erosion, and any other matters which have a close 
bearing on point (1); 

(3) the methods by which indigency arising among the farming community in conse- 
quence of such losses could best be dealt with ; 

(4) the production of stock-feed by the cultivation of various grasses. 


Tn its first report, submitted in April, 1922, the Commission reviewed generally the 
whole field covered by its terms of reference. It placed on record the conclusion that the 
mean annual rainfall of the Union had not altered appreciably within recent historic times, 
but that its economic value had been considerably reduced by the alteration in the properties 
of the surface of the country, for which man is responsible. With improved farming methods 
and conditions, an increased rainfall efficiency might be expected. The Commission strongly 
condemned the widespread practice of “ kraaling”’ sheep and the over-stocking of farms, 
which, in its view, led to a weakening in the stamina of the stock, the destruction of vege- 
tation, a bad grazing economy, and soil erosion ; the result being that the drought-resisting 
capacity of the country was greatly diminished. The Commission recommended :— 

(i) that the Department of Agriculture should proceed with the organization of 
the farming community ; 

(11) that an effective campaign for the extermination of the jackal should be instituted, 
wi a step towards the adoption of the system of paddocking instead of “ kraaling ” 
sheep's 

(iti) that bape loans should be granted to farmers on the most favourable terms 
possible ; 

(iv) that farmers should be encouraged to improve their facilities for watering stock ; 
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(v) that the control of soil erosion should be undertaken by the State, and that a 
Reclamation Officer should be attached to the Department of Agriculture for 
the p 

(vi) that araratoantrne should be discouraged ; and 

(vii) that the Department should thoroughly investigate grazing and fodder problems.. 


The following table indicates the extent of the losses suffered by farmers in the Union 
from the death of stock in consequence of disease and drought, as shown in the returns of 
the agricultural censuses of 1920-21 and 1921-22. 


o 


DEATHS OF STOCK FROM DISEASES AND DROUGHT DURING YEARS, 1820-21 


AND 1921-22. 
1920-21. | 1921-22. 
i—— ~ ae 
Deseription. | | . . From rst j 
/ From | From. | From Wiasadet Killed phe From 
| Disease.* | Drought. | « All + and r by, 1. All 
| Causes. | prought.+ | Vermin.t Missing.t Causes. + 
i‘ | pagal ee 
BETES, he Fee ee 362,614 | VisDtd 440,191 | 308.883 | : — ' 308, 883 
Horses and Mules. 52,174 | 7,025 | 69,199°} — | a — 
pS ee. 22,789 | 6,965 29,754 | — Os A = 
ide ARP FERS ese 1! 1,581,706 | 581,862 | | 3 2,163, 568 | 
Lam Bigs’: 5 ae at oa — | rt 434, 028 | \ 2. Fay J 2nD A410 ! 
Boats ans idaho. 398,434 | 81,594 | 7480,028 79,186 |" 252,040) ee 
CO Sieg ee a se i Ma TOLER fe | i | 
Pigs ee. ; 28 | 65,621 | : — . — nom 
Ostriches, including | 
HTCKHe ise. kines: — — 45,912 | 4 — <2 <= 


* Including deaths trom drought in Native Reserves, etc., not separately enumerated. 
+ Not enumerated in Native Reserves, etc. 


§ 3. Cereals. 
A.—GENERAL. 


1. Cultivation of Cereals.— The varied climatic conditions which prevail in the Union,,. 
dissimilar sometimes even within the area of a single Province, have a marked influence 
upon the growth of wheat and similar crops. In the western districts of the Cape Province, 
winter rains are experienced. ‘These begin about April, and continue through the months 
of May, June, July, and August. In September and October drier conditions begin te 
prevail, while through November, December, January, February, and March only small 
showers are experienced, and even these are not to be relied upon. The south coastal region 
enjoys a certain rainfall in winter, but the hinterland is practically free from rain from 
_ April or May until August, September, or October. In the remaining portion of the 
country summer rains are experienced, and these rains begin upon the termination of 
the winter rains in other parts, and continue until about March or April. In the regions 
of winter rainfall the growth of the smaller cereals is best. Under a summer rainfall the 
atmospheric conditions cause rust, which seriously affects the growth of wheat, oats, and 
crops of this kind. [In regions of summer rainfall these crops are usually grown under 
irrigation in the winter or dry months. 


2. Wheat.—In the western part of the Cape Province all areas are not equally well 
adapted for the growth of wheat. In the Caledon and Bredasdorp districts wheat is a 
more profitable crop than in the Stellenbosch district. In the Darling and Moorreesburg 
neighbourhoods wheat grows well and is very remunerative. The average return per acre- 
over the whole area where wheat is cultivated, is probably from ten to twelve bushels. The 
low yield secured is due to a low natural fertility-of the soil, and*in part to insufficient 
culture of the ground. Double and three furrow ploughs are in general use, and the grain 
is usually sown broadcast and ploughed in. Drilling is done ‘only to a limited extent. 
Manuring of the crop is very general, but larger crops would be secured were more liberal 
manuring practised. The problem as to the intensity of the culture which is most profitable 
is one which the farmer himself must elucidate. It is believed, however, that greater 
intensity would result in good profits per acre cultivated. Guano locally collected from 
sea birds applied at the rate of 100 Ib. per acre is in general a standing dressing, This 
quantity supplies nitrogen, total phosphoric oxide, and potash in the proportions given in 
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paragraph 2 of sectionl0. South African soils are notoriously deficient in phosphoric acid, 
and in the winter rainfall area, in lime also, and to a less extent in potash, while owing to the 
effect of the very dry summers in the chief producing area in preventing the acoumulation 
of organic matter, and the effect of wet winters in leaching out of the soil such nitrates as 
are produced, the need for nitrogen is one which cannot be disregarded. Progress is being 
made with the introduction of mixed forage crops containing a legume for ploughing in, 
or grazing off, on the lands with a view to improving the fertility of the wheat-growing 
areas. Sowing usually takes place in April and extends to June, for the sowing of the 
later varieties ; ; harvesting occurs in November and December. Early maturing grain 
is a desideratum on account of loss by shattering, due to prevalent winds about harvest 
time. The early varieties of wheat, however, are bad tillers, and require a thicker seeding. 
Such varieties are usually seeded at the rate of about 40 Ib. per acre, while in Great Britain 
seeding is usually at the rate of two bushels (120 ib. per acre) or more, showing that local 
experience has found a thin seeding to be all that the soil can nourish to maturity. Attention 
is being directed at the Government Experiment Stations to the production of more prolific 
strains and to a system of rotation which wilt maintain and improve the fertility of the 
soil. 


Harvesting is generally done by means of the self-binder, and harvesting operations 
are seldom delayed through bad weather. Threshing is generally completed in January 
and February, and the grain marketed soon after. Good markets exist for properly graded 
wheat. 


The following tables give particulars regarding the production, importation, and 
consumption of (i) wheat, and (ii) wheaten flour and meal from the year 1910-11. All 
available information has been utilized in the preparation of the tables, proportionate 
figures being interpolated in cases where information is incomplete or not available. 


(i) WHEAT—PRODUCTION, IMPORTATION, AND CONSUMPTION, 1910-11 TO 














1921-22. 
| } { | 
Total | Total _ Imports | Retained or | Wheat Ground 
Year. Brodu ehtori | Production (less Available for | as Florr 
sige (less Exports). | (Re-exports.) Consumption. | and Meal. 
| | 

1,000 Ib. 1,000 Tb. 1,000 tb. | 1,000 Ib. 1,000 Tb. 

oi) ae 362,063* | 362,019 193,046 | 555,065 387,748 
Os 389,980 - 389,911 144,088 533,999 432,160 
FOUZ-13 .0.0..5 420,050 419,968 217,262 | 637,240 421,322 
POUS SUAS wy awa 452,440 | 452,380 | 274,167 | 726,547 414,158 
TOTAATO Se cso 487,320 / 487, 275 213,978 | 701,253 | 482,266 
TOUS eos x, 5:6 / 438,588 438,544 213,682 652,226 | 470,5207 
TORR? faves.) 389,856 | 389,704 190,145 | 579,849 | 24,5247 
OL FUG op chace ,o \e 608,971* | 608,518 114,704 | (es Aes | 569,2067 
ES Oe oles arse 500,300* | 499.088 59.204 | 558,292 | 569,734} 
LOLG=2OO Fo: 329;310* | 327,725 119,618 447,343 | 568,5607 
T9202 Ne isdn | 456,802* | 455,718 152,348 | 608,066 504,6647 
SPA Aaa 522;531.* | 521,876 56,435 | Beiol 522,946+ 

* Agricultural Census. + Industrial Census. 


(ii) WHEATEN SFLOUR AND MEAL—PRODUCTION, IMPORTATION, AND CON- 
SUMPTION, 1910-11 TO 1921-22. 








Retained or 








Total | Total Production } Imports : x 
Year. | z Available for 
“Milled Production. (less Exports). | (less Re-exports). Consumption. 
a ne | oa ao 
1,000 Ib. 1,000 Tb. 1,000 Ib, 1,000 tb. 
coe 298,268 282,846 | 138,843 421,689 
IOP. 332,431 315,987 | 121,741 | 437,728 
19122te ee... 324,094 308,603 | 137,453 446,056 
1013214 ee ae 318,583 | 305,318 149,069 454,387 
L9L4=159. REA. 370,974 363,309 | 99,408 462,717 
TOT 5 -aLG) cttaceretn vars 379,668* 372,928 73,250 446,178 
18 050 UY AP AR ae Pe 428,576* 418,140 61, 233 479,373 
LY eed Ms a ae a ea 435,680* 422302 | 28, 145 450,447 
MOUS = 10 vues lec 461,874* 449,044 25,838 474,882 
LS ACCEY. f E ae ae 441,170* . 430,267 | 88,255 518,522 
(94) 7, 397,986* | 389,431 | 135,125 | 524,556 
UE) 422,380* | rio | 41,186 | 452,958 


| 








* Industria! Census. 
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3. Gats.—The oat crop has a-more important place in local agriculture than the wheat 
crop can generally command. ‘This is attributable to the fact that oats will grow more 
satisfactorily than wheat upon poor soils; that the oat crop is not always grown for grain, 
but is sold in the form of hay, in which state it finds a ready market in most of the larger 
towns of the Union for cattle and horse feeding; and that, being grown for hay, it 
can be sown thickly, a larger return per acre being thus secured. 

The cultural operations are the same as for wheat. Oats are sown both earlier and later 
than wheat. The variety of oats which finds greatest favour is Algerian. ‘This is followed 
probably by the 7'exas, and then by the Smyrna and Burt oats. The Algerian is very rust- 
resistant, but is also very late, and requires to be sown early. The Burt is one of the quickest 
maturing sorts, and can thus be sown last. The weight per bushel of oats grown in the 
western districts of the Cape Province is about 40 ib. These varieties, however, do 
not yield the same meal as the heavier oats of other countries, which possess a much thinner 
skin, and not the same development of awn. Manuring for the oat crop is in general similar 
to that for wheat. Oats are more suited to medium loamy soils, while wheat requires a 
deeper soil with a texture of loam. 


The thicker seeding of the oat crop (50 to 60 Ib. per acre) enables a fine quality of oat-hay 
to be produced. Oat-hay grown under summer rain conditions is very stubbly compared with 
Cape winter oat-hay, and possesses a considerably lower feeding value. The farmer uses 
his oat crop for bis equine and bovine stock as hay, or, as is done now by an increasing 
number, in the form of grazing. Oats make a better mixture with vetches than does wheat, 


either for grazing off with sheep, for silage, or for hay, factors which add to the popularity 
of the oat crop. 


The yield of oats is from seventeen to twenty-four bushels per acre. Under ordinary 
conditions, when prices are not inflated, the oat crop is as valuable as, if not slightly more 
valuable than, the wheat, and the value of an acre of each is about £2. 10s. or £3. The 
average cost of production varies very considerably in different areas, so that the profit 
per acre cannot be readily stated. 

Both wheat and oat seed are now frequently treated for smut prior to sowing; the 
resulting grain crops are therefore fairly free from this trouble. Greater attention could 
profitably be paid to sowing only pure seed, particularly in the case of the oat crop, as this 


crop frequently contains a quantity of Drabok (Lolium temulentum), which is sometimes 
injurious to stock. 


The following table gives the production of oats (grain) in the Union from the year 
1904 :— ; 


PRODUCTION OF OATS, 1904 TO 1922. 








| | : ee 
=r Cape of - Bos. BS Orange | : 
Year. | Good Hope. Natal. | Transvaal. | Ween Stata © Union 
. | 
a j cmcs r at | a] E = = i ike x hat pe i 
| 1,000 ID. 1,000 Ib. | 1,000 tm. | 1,000 Ib. 1,000 Ib.- - 
1904 (General Census)......... | 121,350 | 327 | 3,839 5,197 130,713 
1911 as es! OA ee 184,339 6,546 | 23,260 94,993 309,138 
1918 (Census of Agriculture). . 272,343 1,869 20,127 | 50,461 344,800 
1919 y' ? y 152,813 2,059 | 17,995 |. 31,583 204,450* 
1920 e A a 130,328 318 | 11,517 (,(t 149,937* 
1921 99 9 i 175,850 303° | 8,097 | 6,984 | 191,234 
1922 i o 136,491 | 607 | 12,827 16,034 | 165,959* 











* Exeluding oats produced in Native Locations, ete., which amounted to 9,588,600 Ib. in 1918, and 
2,152,650 lb in 1921. 


Details of the exports of oats will be found in Chapter XX. 


4. Rye.—Of the smaller cereals, rye is by far the hardiest, and is the least grown. 
Areas in which rye is grown are not so suited to the cultivation of wheat, oats or 
barley; rye gives better returns upon the poorer sandy soils. The grain of rye 
is not so suitable for feeding purposes, though when ground and given with 
milk to pigs the rye-meal proves an excellent food. The straw does not comprise asatis- 
factory food for cattle on account of its toughness, and of the large proportion of fibrous 
material which it contains, as compared with oat-straw. As a crop for soiling purposes 
rye is the best for the poorer soils on which it requires to be mixed with vetches or peas, 
Rye will yield from three to five bags of grain per acre. The table hereunder gives par 
ticulars as to the quantity of rye produced in the Union. 


a 


Gr 
+ 
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PRODUCTION OF RYE, 1904 TO 1922. 
: — ~ 








Cape of Orange 


' as ¥ 
| Natal. |} Transvaal. 
| i 














Aas _ Good Hope. Free State. Nicola 

| 1,000 tbh. | 1,000 th. 1,000 fb. 1,000 tb. 1,000 tb. 

1904 (General Census)......... 18,762 | —- 81 97 18,940 

1911 5 tory Uneseeeh 2 33,857 | 166 254 6,264 40,541 

1918 (Census of Agticulture).. 40,950 | 124 1,250 9,762 52,086 

1920 “ a ae ary 29,672 76 922 2,720 33,390 

1921 ie Ms jah 2 SeeR ert 123 1,316 7,521 44,129 

1922 3 As asd 31,198 ) A24 «| 854 5,719 37,895 
| 











5. Barley.—Of the barleys cultivated, the two chief kinds are the siz-rowed and the 
iwo-rowed, the latter being referred to as English barley. Barley is not so widely grown 
as the other cereals because of its need of more particular conditions. The best barley is 
grown under irrigation where the rainfall is light, and where, therefore, the crop can be 
better controlled. 

Barley forms an important forage crop for dairy and other stock. If thickly sown, 
crops of early Cape barley may in three months reach a height of from two feet to two feet 
six inches.. With barley may be sown field peas, thereby adding to the value of the crop 
just as the addition of vetches adds to the value of rye or oats. Mixtures of the two latter 
crops, together with a legume, prove highly satisfactory as forage crops. A relay of such 
erops can be sown, and in this manner the cereals may furnish green succulent food for a 
very considerable part of the year in the Cape Province. The subjoined table gives 
particulars as to the production of barley in the Union :— 


PRODUCTION OF BARLEY, 1904 TO 1922. 











| - 
Orange 














Year. ia Hope. | Natal. | Transvaal. | eee ‘States 4 Union. 
| | 

ase 34 25. | aa fe 

1,000 Tb. | 1,000 tb. 4,000 Tb. 1,000 Tbh. | 1,000 Tb. 
1904 (General Census)......... 46,023 243 879 1,370 48,515 
1911 pi ee eee, woes 56,026 421 1,857 2,841 61,145 
1918 (Census of Agriculture). . 94,457 250 | 1,876 1,989 98,572 
1919 oy - a 44,172 120 | 3,029 2,073 49,394* 
1920 < BA Ler 32,409 | lyn ati Mae Sah eb 2 261 | 34,559* 
1921 AP . ae 47,879 | 64 3,143 985 52,071 
1922 3 53 syed 1 58,186 | At GE | 3,801 956 | 63,054 


* Excluding production of barley in Native Locations, etc., which amounted to 1,394,700 Ib. in 1918, 
and 1,850,400 Tb. in 1921. 

6. Miaize.t—The Union of South Africa has become known to the principal markets of 
the world as one of the foremost fields for the production of maize of good quality. It was 
a maize-growing country on a large scale many years before the outside world became aware 
of the iact. When this important staple crop first came to be generally grown in the country 
cannot be stated. For a considerable time the flint breeds alone were known. in tne last 
two decades, however, which have seen a wider recognition of the country’s suitability for 
maize cultivation and the introduction and acclimatization of many excellent dent varieties, 
maize has come to be the chief grain crop of the country. The nature of the crop and the 
methods of cultivation have undergone considerable change, as the knowledge of the 
limitations and possibilities of maize-growing has become clearly defined. Flint varieties, 
although generally not as high-yielding as the later maturing dents, are found to be the 
most suitable sorts under adverse climatic conditions such as obtain in the drier western 
parts of the Union and also in areas with high altitudes where the growing season is not 
sufficiently long to mature the late dent varieties. The dents are found most useful in 
areas, with a fairly long season, enjoying normal soil and climatic conditions ; hence, where 
such conditions prévail, the dents are to be given preference to the flints. There is still 
much scope for maize growers in the Union. The greater yields that will result from more 
intensive culture, the increasing demands of consumers, stock feeders, and manufacturers, 
and improving methods of transportation, promise good returns to maize growers. The 





ft See section B below, 
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respect maize is unlike kaffir corn, to which continuity of growth is not essential owing to 
its power of remaining dormant during intervals of dry weather, and of resuming growth 
when the rains recur. Thus is explained the inability of the coastal districts of the Union, 
and of the drier regions, such as portions of the Karroo, to produce maize with success. 

Suitability of climatic and of soil, and consideration of labour and of markets, are 
the factors which in a sense govern the production of maize. The principal maize-growing 
area in the Transvaal, the largest producing Province of the Union, extends from Ermelo 
in the east to Lichtenburg in the west, southwards to the Vaal River, and north of a line 
drawn between Middelburg and Rustenburg. Outside this region small maize areas have 
been developed, in the Waterberg and the Zoutpansberg. The Orange Free State, in which 
Province is grown the heaviest crop per square mile, is, with the exception of the south- 
western portion, particularly suitable to maize production, The most fruitful maize fields 
of Natal are situated in the midlands, at an elevation of from 2,000 to 3,000 feet. Yields 
of fifteen bags per acre are often obtained in this area. Much of the Cape Province is unsuited 
to the growing of maize. In the Transkei and adjoining districts, however, the conditions 
are favourable, and considerable development has taken place. ‘The central portion of 
the high veld, comprising the Districts of Heidelberg, Bethal, Standerton, Frankfort, and 
Heilbron, is at present the most productive area in the Union. The acreage under maize 
here is very extensive, and good crops are grown, producing from ten to fifteen bags per 
acre. The maize zone in South Africa may be said to possess two distinct and valuable 
advantages over the famous corn belt of the United States. The growing season is longer 
by from four to seven weeks, and this makes the season for planting a considerably longer 
one. Again, the drier atmospheric conditions in the Union produce a grain with a lower 
moisture content ; and this grain being thereby less liable to injury during transit is more 
suitable for export, as well as for manufacturing purpo.es. The rainfall is generally sufficient 
if the soil is well cultivated, and the soil itself is of good quality throughout, and quite 
excellent in parts. Labour is fairly plentiful and cheap ; an expanding home market fairly 
well served by the railway is close at hand; and an assured and readily accessible market 
oversea, with cheap rates of transportation to Union ports and by ship, is being organized 
under the special direction of the Government.. A well-appointed system of grain inspection 
and testing at shipping points has been established, and every endeavour is made to main- 
tain a regular and cheap oversea service for the export trade of the country. 

In the wide field of agricultural interests in the Union the Government is giving special 
attention to maize among the various crops. At the Experiment Stations situated within 
the maize belt, extensive experiments are carried out which have for their object the 
determination of the best varieties to grow, the best systems of rotation to be practised, 
and the fertilizers most suitable to local soil needs. Large quantities of pure selected seed 
are issued to farmers at a moderate price. A staff of trained experimentalists and instructors, 
resident and itinerant, is maintained to give advice by correspondence and by lecture, and 
&® maize-growing competition for boys has been established in order to éncourage a wider 
and better knowledge of the value of this crop among those whose ranks will provide the 
farmers of the future. The Maize Growers’, Breeders’, and Judges’ Association is an 
influential body aiming at the encouragement and development of this branch of agriculture, 
so that every endeavour may be made to place the Union in the forefront of the maize- 
producing countries of the world. 

The following tables give particulars regarding the production, importation, and con- 
sumption of (i) maize, and (ii) maize meal during the years 1910-11 to 1921-22. Ali 
available information has been utilized in the preparation of the tables, proportionate 
figures being interpolated in cases where information is incomplete or not available. 


(i) MAIZE—PRODUCTION, IMPORTATION, AND CONSUMPTION, 1910-11 TO 1921-22. 


| 




















Total : Total Imports Retained or | Maize Ground 

Year. Production Production | (less Available for as Maize 
| * | (ess Exports), | (Re-exports.) Consumption, Meal, 
1,000 Ib. 1,000 tb. | 1,000 fb. 1,000 Ib. 1,000 Ib, 
1910-117 et | 1,726,503 1,441,125 1,458 1,442,583 575,442 
gh OS bree 2 | 1,823,200* = —: 11,610,863 : 2,094 1,612,957 | 592,189 
1912-1975. 5 4 | 1,925,050* | 1,799,401 / 17,527 1,816,928 i 605,911 
1913-14....... 2,033,100*  § 1,904,828 19,438 1,924,266 | 614,237 
19}4-15 we ih | 2,246,900* | 1,987,214 | 3,062 1,990,276 630,005 
1915-16....... |  2,167,050* 1,840,952 1,961 1,842,913 | 574,948 
STG veccamre aera | 2,394,000* | 1,982,958 | 3,835 1,986,793 | 831,258f 
1917-18....... 2,528,018 | 2,088,608 | 5,467 2,044,075 . 827,076 
ADIS=1O Site | 2,819,614 1,941,201 | 8,346 1,949,547 947,582 
1919-20 5 ufo {'» 2,460:8127 06 4 12,325,118 46,354 2,371,472 | 888,536f 
1920-21 0 se ae 2,669,447; | 2,228,005 25,829 2,253,834 |  1,121,614f 
1921-22... $782. | 2,627,249 1,858,734 | 683 | 1,859,417 | 9323462 
* Estimated. 7 Agricultural Census. t Industrial Census. 


- 
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(ii) MAIZE MEAL—PRODUCTION, IMPORTATION, AND CONSUMPTION, 
1910-11 TO 1921-22. 


Retained or 





























| 
3 Total | Total Production Imports : 
Year, Milled Production. | (less Exports), (less Re-exports). ONaeetiion: 
1,000 Ib. | 1,000 tb. 1,000 Ib. 1,000 Ib. 
US ans vials Wrens 527,928* | 5253811 | 399 525,710 
TS ae a 543,292* | 536,497 412 536,909 
BELG 5 5 o0iKis ip: 9.2 | 555,881* | 547,956 534 548,490 
JUS Oe Satire aruceh 563,520* 559,187 1,283 560,470 
TOTS A10 ee. se ane | 577,986* 571,892 1,176 573,068 
POA ATG eS ee wes eS | 527,475+ 517,970 EATS 519,142 
gO ly nels ! 615,4427 562,906 1,829 564,735 
POUR Ol eee ct ee | 758,888t 627,748 | 1,728 629,476 
LOVSSIORT Pees See | 907,090+ 639,213 | 5,485 644,698 
LOTR 20 ero b baie ntare 811,788} 589,986 13,125 603,111 
TOC (eT Leen ccs s xs 1,021,754} 924,587 9,222 933,809 
POR ee? ulti... a / 845,772 601,239 1,096 602,335 
* Estimated. + Industrial Census, 


7. Kaffr Corn.—The term kaffir corn, as applied in the Union, now includes both 
kaffir corns and the durras. The former are indigenous to South Africa, and comprise the 
original red and white varieties, as well as those varieties improved from seed obtained 
in the United States of America. The durras are of North African origin, and include 
brown, white, and yellow durras, the last commonly called yellow milo, The kaffir corns 
and durras are both non-saccharine sorghums, belonging to the same species, Sorghum 
vulgare, but represent two distinct groups, quite as distinct as dent and flint maize. The 
kaffir corns have erect, cylindrical heads, with small, oval grains; the durras compact 
ovate heads, with a large round grain. The latter are now attracting notice in South Africa 
owing to their success in the United States of America. 

The red and white kaffir corns have long been in cultivation among the South African 
natives for the purpose of human food, and for the manufacture, by a process of fermen- 
tation, of an alcoholic drink. They are native plants of the dry central and east coastal 
parts. These plants have been almost entirely disregarded by farmers in the Union, 
notwithstanding that they are obviously suited to a large part of the country where maize 
cannot be grown successfully. About thirty years ago kaffir corns from. . suth Africa were 
introduced into the United States of America, and distributed in the semi-arid west among 
farmers who had been in the habit of growing maize and of meeting with repeated failures. 
To-day in those regions, the kaffir, as this crop is called in America ha. almost entirely 
displaced maize, it having been found to grow a more certain crop. The kaffir has been 
remarkably improved in America, and is now in use chiefly as a fodder crop in the green 
state, as a dry forage, and also as silage. It is also largely grown for grain. 

Kaffir corn is now widely found among the crops of European farmers. [Efforts are 
being made by the Department of Agriculture to establish this crop on semi-arid lands 
outside the maize belt. The census returns show that farmers in the drier western areas 
are realizing more and more that kaffir corn is a surer crop.than maize, and the latter is 
gradually being replaced by the former. The white and red varieties are still grown, the 
former to a very limited extent. In America, the cultivation of the white variety in any 
degree has long been discontinued. The varieties which have been introduced into the 
Union by the Department of Agriculture are pink kaffir, dwarf blackhull, freed sorgo, manchu 
brown, kaoliang (a Chinese variety), brown durra, yellow milo, and dwarf milo. The dwarf 
species and the kaoliang are purely grain-sorghums. The dwarf habit was obtained by 
selection in the United States of America; its cultivation was found to be desirable in the 
drier regions owing to lower moisture requirements consequent upon the reduced foliage. 
The kaoliang is a tall, slender variety, with little foliage, and is therefore similarly adapted. 
The remainder are both grain and fodder varieties, though chiefly valued for fodder. Some 
of these are already utilized by a small number of farmers, The Department of Agriculture 
continues to conduct experiments with a view to determining to which of these varieties 
attention could most profitably be devoted, but the work has been somewhat retarded 
by the liability of the plants to injury by birds, and to attack by the maize-stalk borer. The 
red-grained varieties have been found to be more or less immune to bird injury, owing to 
an astringent ingredient in the grain, though for the same reason they are distasteful to 
stock. Doubtless the best use to which kaffir corn can be put in South Africa is to provide 
a fodder crop in regions too dry to grow maize successfully. This implies a system of live 
stock farming on dry lands. Some kinds of kaffir corn may, and probably will, in due time 
be grown for grain in areas where birds are not troublesome, as over the greater part of 
the bare veld. The grain of kaffir corn is very little inferior to that of maize, with a slightly 
higher proportion of starch and a slightly lower proportion of protein. Its production is 
more certain. Moreover, as silage or as dry forage, it is almost the equal of maize. As a 
green food it is most valuable ; but care has to be exercised, for it has beén found that, 
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when the growth of the plant is arrested by frost or by severe continuous drought, decom- 
position of the tissues sets in, one of the resulting products being prussic acid. If growth 
is resumed, however, the poisonous quality is lost ; and in no case does it appear in the grain. 

A great future for the kaffir corn crop in the Union is predicted for the same reason 
which prompted its substitution for maize in various parts of the United States of America ; 
and its purpose will be to build up the live stock industry on dry-lands. 


The table hereunder gives the production of kaffir corn in the Union :— 
PRODUCTION OF KAFFIR CORN, 1904 TO 1922. 





Cape of | | Orange 





| 
Year. | Good Hope. Natal. Transvaal, Free State: Union. 
| | | 
1,000 Ib. 1,900 Ib, 1,000 1. + 1,000 Ib. 1,000 Th. 
4904 (General Census)......... | 65,039 . 4,717 101,361 17,054 188,171 
1911 es en Mane ee oe 59,884 | 148,826 2,552 38,283 309,545 
4918 (Census of Agriculture)... | 93,137 | 7,405 iL67,529.ee 32,212 360,283 
191 Y ay ry 6,464 | 9,737 51,955 38,702 106,858* - 
1920 - a ai 6,890 15,656 69,104 | 32,710 124,360* 
4921 3 . es 56,837 61,904 162,345 | 29,723 310,809 
£922 pf, a by 4,767 14,926 68,143 | 36,724 124,560* 


RD on “ | Rea ih 





* Excluding kaffir corn produced in Native Locations, ete., which amounted to 267.665,800 Th. in 
#918,: and 216,325,400 Ib. in 1921. 


B.—SurveY oF Economics or MaAtrze PRODUCTION. 


1. kmportance of Maize Production in the Union.—The production of maize is of the 
first importance in the Union, primarily because it is the staple foud of the larger part of 
the population, secondarily because of the economic value of the product as a steck feed 
and for export to the markets of the world. Allowing for a consumption of four-fifths 
of a pound per day per unit of the native population, which is not an excessive estimate for 
times of plenty, a supply of 700,000 tons annually as a food for the native population is 
required, This excludes the requirements of 700,000 persons of mixed race and Asiaties, 
and 1,500,000 white persons, as well as the large requirements for the purposes of a food 
for cattle. Maize has never displaced wheat in the dietary of the white population of South 
Africa, except in cases of sheer necessity. By itself it is not suitable for making bread, 
and its combination with wheat and flour during part of the war period was most unpopular. 
As a supplementary article of diet for the white population, however, maize has a place, 
and, owing to its cheapness, frequently enters largely into the dietary of Europeam families. 
in a general way it is estimated that the normal consumption of the Union amounts to 
about 9,000,000 bags, or 900,000 tons. That which is surplus may be used to an increased 
extent for feeding animals, for manufacture, and for foreign trade. As in the United States, . 
so in the Union, the primary demand originally was for human consumption; but the 
importance of the product as a foodstuff for animals has increased constantly. In the 





United States, the latter object absorbs the greater bulk of the crops, and it is possible > 


that in the future a similar development may take place in South Africa. As regards the 
manufacture of maize products, a beginning has been made in the Union, but the country 
still imports annually about 1,000,000 Ih. of corn flour and Maizena. 

2. Production and Export of Maize.—A series of tables giving particulars of the pro- 
duction, marketing, export, and price of maize will be found below. Some maize 
is grown in every district of the Union, but the important area of production lies 
roughly east of a lme drawn between East London and Mafeking. In this area the native 
territories, though of great importance, do not produce maize on the scale of the northern 
Orange Free State and the southern Transvaal. Besides this, they export little, any surplus 
they have being put into their pits against a bad harvest. Even Basutoland exports only 
50,000 tons a year. <A fairly clearly defined area emerges as the chief producing region. 
This contains the districts of Bethlehem, Ficksburg, Frankfort, Harrismith, Heilbron, 
Hoopstad, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Lindley, Senckal, Thaba ’Nchu, Vrede, Vredefort, 
and Winburg in the Orange Free State, and Benoni, Bethal, Bloemhof, Boksburg, Germiston, 
Heidelberg, Johannesburg, Krugersdorp, Lichtenburg, Middelburg, Potchefstroom, Pretoria, 
Standerton, and Wolmaransstad in the Transvaal, and a portion of Bloemfontein and 
Rustenburg to round the area off. The area of most intensive production is a triangle 
having Ladybrand, Lichtenburg, and Bethal as the vertices and its centre at Heilbron. 
This “ maize triangle,” as will be seen on the map illustrating this paragraph, contains thirty 
out of the thirty-two country grain elevators assigned to the maize district. The remaining 
two, at Middelburg and Pienaars River, are in the larger defined area. 

Further details of the maize production of the Union, as well as of the export trade m 
naize, the system of marketing, the course of wholesale prices of that cereal and its derivative 
and allied products, and the cost of production, were given in the fuller survey included in 
the fifth issue of this Year Book. 


—- ‘coe 
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3. Grain Elevaters.—A great change in the system of marketing of maize will follow 
the institution of a national service of grain elevators. The question debated since 1911, 
of the construction of grain elevators, has at last become an actuality. In January, 1918, 
the Government appointed a committee of nine members, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
G. €. §. Clarke, C.M.G., V.D., of the Railways and Harbours Administration, to investigate 
the question of the desirability and practicability of the establishment of the system in the 
Union. The Committee, after a comprehensive inquiry, presented its report in July, 1918, 
and unreservedly recommended the adoption of the system as a State enterprise under 
the immediate control of the Railways and Harbours Administration. In a report intro- 
ducing the findings of the Committee, the General Manager of Railways and Harbours 
endorsed the views of the latter. The Committee formulated detailed proposals for the 
construction of a number of elevators at selected ports and inland centres and laid down 
the lines on which the system-should be operated. 

The Government, after consideration, accepted the principle of bulk handling, and 
decided to erect elevators at points to be determined later. Steps were also taken to secure 
the services of a consulting engineer to advise generally with regard to the matter. The 
recommendations of this gentleman (Mr. Littlejohn Philip), which substantiate those of 
the Committee, were contained in a valuable report issued in May, 1920, and were accepted 
by the Government, although the programme of construction contemplated therein was 
subsequently modified owing to financial exigencies. 

The construction of two terminal elevators at Durban and Cape Town of a capacity 
of 42,000 and 30,000 tons respectively was begun early in 1921, and the con- 
struction of thirty-three country elevators is being proceeded with at the following rail- 
heads, giving, with the port elevators, a total storage capacity of 178,200. tons :— 





/ 

















Mee Storage Sra Te Storage ; Storage 
Station a Capacity. Station, Capaci ty. Station z Capacity. 
Tees ine 25 +v. SL eS Sd A ee ee See oe | sa BRE ey Cee ee Pee See 

Tons. | Tons. Tons, 

HErankfort......... | 5,800 | Lindley Road.... | 3,000) “Is Deshi: rie. os | 2,600 
Heilbron......... 5.800. +>| Balfour........ =. | 3,000 Pienaars River... | 2,206 
Klerksdorp....... | DISU0Ls TU OCORAD .... sc aie: oe 3,000 Ventersburg Road 1,800 
TSW Oe 5,800 Ventersdorp...... 3,000 | Kaallaagte....... 1,800 
LhCEn Se 4,800. | Vernvaas........- | 3,000 Leeuwdoorns..... 1,806 
Bethlehem....... 4,800 COST i ae 2,600 MA OUSSS1 vam «gies fot: 1,806 
Kroonstad....... B2B00 (Me HECKSPULE.. 0. 0. s.. 2,600 NCAT eee es ee ogene 1,800 
Bothaville....... 4,000 | Middelburg (T.).. | 2,600 Nredée. 670.5. OF 1,806 
ep ae ro re 4,000 | Makokskraal..... 2,600 Westminster... .. 1,800 
Senekal.:......4. 4,000 | Moorreesburg..... | 2,600 DSVElS, 8: sek ae 1,800 
Rendezvous...... 4,000 | Potchefstroom... . | 2,600 | Standerton....... 1,800 





Of these, all, with the exception of the Moorreesburg elevator, are in the defined maize 
area. 

It is expected that the construction of these elevators will be sufficiently advanced to 
deal with the 1924 crop. Particulars of the contemplated operation of the system were 
given in the fifth issue of this Year Book. 


4, Grading of Maize.— Maize and maize meal are graded as follows :— 


Maizr, 
Class. Description. 


Grade Mark to be 
shown on bags. 

1 Flat White, No. 1.......... To be sound, dry, plump, and well cleaned, with 
a maximum of | per cent. of yellow, dis- 
coloured, -and defective grain. 

2 Pilate, Vy Tite NOs os see a8 To be sound, dry, and reasonably clean, and 
contain not more than 8 per cent. defective 
or other coloured grain, or both. Berries may 
be of irregular size. 

3 Flat White No. 3..... To. To be sound, dry, and reasonably clean, and 

contain net more than 13 per cent. of defective 
or other coloured grain, or both. Berries may 
| be of irregular size and shape. 

4 Hlat OY Guts ce Re. To be sound, dry, and reasonably clean, and 
contain not more than 9 per cent. of defective 
or other coloured grain, or both. Berries may 
be of irregular size and shape. 
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Grade Mark to be Class. Description. 
shown on bags. 
5 Round: White. ae. 4 To be sound, dry, and reasonably clean, and 


contain not more than 9 per cent. of defective 
or other coloured grain, or both. Berries may 
be of irregular size. 

6 Round Yellow.:.........%%. To be sound, dry, and reasonably clean, and 
contain not more than 9 per cent. of defective 
or other coloured grain, or both. Berries may 
be of irregular size. 

To be sound, dry, and reasonably clean, and 
contain not more than 10 per cent. of defective 
grain, 

To include all maize which cannot be classed in 
a higher grade, but to be in dry Conia and 
fit for shipment. 


~JI 
= 
— 
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Maize MBAt.. 


Mos] White Maize Flour......... To be milled from South African grown white 
maize, Government standard maize, grades 
Nos. |] and 2. 

M. 2 Granulated White Maize Meal ‘To be milled from South African grown white 
maize, Government standard maize, grades 
Nos. 1, 2, and 5. 

M. 3 Ordinary Straight Milled To be milled from South African grown white 

White Maize Meal maize, Government standard maize, grades 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 5 (mash 18 to 32). 

M. 4 Ordinary Straight Milled To be milled from South African grown yellow 


Yellow Maize Meal maize, Government standard maize, grades 
Nos. 4 and 6 (mash 18 to 32). 
M. 5 Mixed Maize Meal.......... To be milled from South African grown white 


maize and yellow maize, Government standard 
maize, grades Nos, 1 to 7 (mash 18 to 32). 


The proportions of the different grades exported for four years 1915-16 to 1918-19 
were: No. 1, 0:60 per cent.; No. 2, 36:84 per cent.; No. 3, 5:14 per cent.; No. 4, 
11-03 per cent.; No. 5, 1:33 per cent.; No. 6, 34-86 per cent.; No. 7, 2:76 per cent. ; 
and No. 8, 7:44 per cent. It will be seen that almost three-fourths of the exports consisted 
of Flat White No. 2 and Round Yellow. 


STATISTICAL TABLES OF MAIZE PRODUCTION, MARKETING, EXPORT, AND 
PRICES. 


(i) SUMMARY OF PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT OF MAIZE, COMPARING MAIZE 
AREA WITH UNION AS A WHOLE. 


(a) Propuction, 1911 To 1922. 














Maize Area. 
Year. Union Total. - : Pe i | Yield per 
Total Per Cent. of Per Sq. Mile | Acre.f 
cane a Union Production. of Area.* 
ana — ——| 7 —- —|—____-_—— 
| 200 Ib. 200 Ib. | we 200 Ib. | 200 Ib. 
1971 25% | 8,632,516 3,999,687 46°3 | 571 10 (approx.) 
1918 434, / 12,640,091 7,490,441 59°3 | 106°9 G7 Oniee: 
1919.27.20 | 11,598,071 6,593,798 . 56:9 | 94:1 — 
1920...... | 12,296,561 6,706,866 545 / 95+7 9+9 
1921 Se% I "ge 947.237 7,266,864 . 54-4 : 103-7 11:0 
1922...... | 12,636,244 72499,961 59-4 107°0 8:3 
| | | 





* Including Native Locations, ete. + On farms occupied by Huropeans. 
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(b) Maize RAILED AND GRAIN GROUND IN Mitts, 1918-19 ro 1920-21. 











Maize Railed. : Grain Ground. 




















Year. | | Bai) Tn Maize Area, | iy Tn Maize Area. ie 
In Union. | Poor Cenk of In Union. | Ge P ; 
| 2 | ‘ots ! x ° | | C | er Nt, of 
| ) Total. , Union Total. | | Total. | Union Tota! 
~ | 900%. | 200 1b. | ~~ 200 th. 200 tb, Liebe 
PO Band OS yee cite ela we | 6,708,700 6,127,070 91-1 (4,737,190 1° "35879;710 71 
DOVO=“2O es Edis e | 5,713,920 4,754,650 | 83°2 4,442,680 | 3,090,080 67° 7 
1920-21 woe oe 7,223,460 6,024,650 | 83:4 / 5,607,570 | 4,109,340 73°3 
| 
| | x 





(ii) MAIZE AREA—AVERAGE MAIZE PRODUCTION IN EACH DISTRICT, 1918 TO 
1922, AND PRODUCTION PER SQUARE MILE OF DISTRICT, 1911 AND 1918 To 
1922 (INCLUDING NATIVE LOCATIONS, Eic.). 


In Baas or 200 Ib. 









































| 
re Production per Square Mile of District 
| Average | 
District. Yield, | : OS Dea O25 See 
| 1918-22. | | | | | 
| Pe TOLL ik 1918: 1919, LOZ det he LOD be tly, TORS 
| | } | 
1,060 | | | | | 
Transvaal— | Bags. | Bags Bags. | Bags. | Bags. | Bags. | Bags. 
LCG ee 8 | 74-2 | 82°6 48:9" | "56:6 | 08:5 |. 64-4 
ere _ ast ey, ) a 167 £ | ee ea ane | are | 346-4 
HSIGOOMNOL | 6s eos. 2s 0 ols oie | 39) 3) 29: , 3-0 1B -Guii 12-6 
Boksburg, including Springs | 7}, na ee 2 Ys a 127-1 |) 9402 148:2* | 137°4* 
Germiston........+-+++5- | S ae catia 54:9 | 60°83 69°5 945 9 ne ORG 
EIGICOLDCTO RU. cuss. cies. | 369 162245 3) 145-4, 159-3 | 122:9 183°7 180°6 
Johannesburg............ | 4)... 4853 27-4 1250) % 024-2 31-0 16°3 
Krugersdorp........-.-.. 47 | 340 53:1 221 Ne 383"6 28-8 41-0 
WAGHtOMDUTSeructlenn oe 6 ads 44y | 58:3: | 122°8 T4=6e-) 101-0 70-0 85-8 
Middeiburg (T.).< «0... . a he 402) Peer | 71-1 F677. 90:8 85°1 1764 
Potchefstroom. ....... 00s | 602 88°3 146-4 | AB354. | LL7-7 87-4 | 128-6 
IPTECOGI Apes pis 6 es = ohare bh 348 41-2 Si¢sent eboeSs lb TO ie | DOF YT sme Aies 
FRUSCCMOUTS. coated. s.5  oigeld 213 10:8 28:8 | 2625. (5 7194. 18°7 | -.20°4 
SoCuG ok 356 119°8 125°7 177°4 |. 146°9 | 255°8 | 181-5 
Wolmaransstad........... 138 34°7 96°4 #12 | 76:2 | . BO-Sscueb4-6 
SEI USMER Pieters) ches sce te | + + + t + 232:0 | 285°-2 
Orange Free State— | 
IBGGHIGMOD eras: os <0 0.0 8 oa bie 397 44-4 146-4 106«5 | 178-2 194-6 183-6 
Bloemfontein. ........5 0% SO nln Lees 3°4 9-8 | 3-4 3:3 2°7 
OM ULE ikaw ie so oe vices 158 76:4 298-6 119-8 183-3 271-2 210-3 
REPRE ROEE ois.s'sixs st ws so + aan | 348 141:1 E77 °6 147°7 | 251-2 343-0 292-0 
PISSTIGMMt,... 26.0.0. oe 232 46°8 61-1 Bira i tk Gs 89-0 95°3 
EMERY Misitets ss oT.» v orale 340 94°7 181-8 | 130°5  180°3 219° 4 202°5 
BEGROBDURGS ooo osc sen ien ce 135 14:8 53°7 Serie te 2a" 1 22°8 | 42-9 
20 20 a a ee 698 62-2 231°5 197°9 159°8 187 +2 238°6 
Ladybrand.............. 175 142:0 208-1 166°6 | 154-0 137°6 125°5 
TARGIG WR Me sicteiore ev es 0 A ale 249 45-9 204°5 147:0 | 220°7 259°6 246°8 
DONBKUINE co oc dte he could 297 48-3 270°6 22028") 196-7". 118<1 194-2 
Tapa NOD. kee ge oe he 79 34°8 83-3 GO-E | 68-1 52:0 | (37:8 
WEedOOI es cig ves ee tam 183 42-9 56°5 60a2 + 721 104°6 111-9 
Vredeforv: .... sty... Vive it 213 97:4 158-0 135-0 | 97°8 96°8 | 1385-6 
Winbtute 4% cates 6 ee He B19 fF fin ¥B369 89-6 ‘pbLab. | 4893 30°3 80-3 
| | | 
| } | | ia 
h | | | | | 
Maize Area....5..0 _ Bi rte bh 106 Doct —Odrlo wins 95°) 108°7-- | - L070 

















* Boksburg alone for 1921 and 1922. + Included in Boksburg. 
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(iii) MAIZE AREA—-PERCENTAGE OF EACH DISTRICT UNDER MAIZE CROPS, 
YEARS 1911, 1918, 1920, 1921, AND 1922. 


[ AREAS UNDER 2 EUROPEAN CROPS ONLY INCLUDED.) 




















District. ; 10611 1918. 1920 1921) Agee 
Tiaenel + . 
Ronandoss i 20 ek Gate a fee 5:9 8-9 5-1 7:8 5*1 
Bethal. 9-3 16:8 18:1 19°8 21:0 
Bloemhof. «.; «db Ube < es 0:9 1:7 1:8 Lae 3-2 
Boksburg, including Springs. | 5:6 8:4 6-9 61% io 7* 
Germiston.... ded. weGd.... 2°6 4-9 3°77 3:4 ork 
Heidelberg (T.)....... : 6°5 3°11 12-0 10-2 Lied 
Johannesbuniae we. ke Aen 1:4 1:4 1°5 1:5 0:9 
KTUseTsqOrp.. .wcuc es 1:4 3°6 2°8 2-2, 2°3 
TAchtenpure ce es ee 3:2 6-9 6:1 5-2 10°6 
Middelburg) CL). tense; 2°9 6'1 5:6 3°2 4:8 
Potchefstroomis sss. senile aie 4-0 8:2 7°8 6:8 9-2 
Preporiacs ce ten oe ee ee 1°3 2°9 3:2 2°5 1:9 
Rustenburg sys bs. eee sos ya 0:3 0:9 0:8 0:7 | 1:0 
SPTines diecast te en ee + + tT 15°6 | 10:7 
SManderton nse Tshizt. WGA 5°9 10-9 1d | 12°56 | 12*8 
Wolmaransstad oxo. dantnnees o's 3:3 5:8 5:0 3:9 7°D 
Orange Free State— 
Hethichem 2 ss) oi he eae 3:2 12° 10-9 it <7 pve 
Bloemfontein. .4.5......5.% 1-2 1-4 0-5 0:4 | 0-9 
Wicksburgs ee cs cone cer 8-9 17°8 13-2 17°5 15-9 
Prank{Grtr. a. vse is soccer 8:9 17°0 18-0 19-2 21°4 
SIATTIBMAIGNG foes. ah ee coe cee 3:4 fa * 6-0 6:1 ws 
Heillbrotis; scree chart ae 7:5 15°4 13°4 14-2 16:1 
HDODSUAO Mec mice 's seater air 2h 3°4 2:6 2:3 4-5 
KPOOnAtAU ete tee ek ee as 4:0 11:9 10°3 12°7 15:5 
Ladybrand ree es 11-4 14°5 Lk:3 L1+7 11°3 
SINGIOY.. fo heme 4°8 1674 12-9 15:1 19-0 
Senekal. 5:3 14:5 LiF 10-2 13°9 
Thaba.*Neminiakl: i. ats x 4-9 4-8 3°3 3-9 3°9 
TOUR s eel ne rn ete ss ws 2°5 6:7 ae | 6:7 U9 

WROOGLOl cca tuck ee ae 4-4 8-2 2eB 8-4 | 9-8 
WY EDULE. 5 So rdhtdak setpesheocin 3°2 5-3 3-3 3:6 | Bi: 

Maize” Area. io... . 3°5 ING 6-5 6-4 8-0 


* Boksburg alone for 1921 and 1922. 


+ Included with Boksburg. 


(iv) MAIZE AREA—YIELD PER ACRE IN EACH DISTRICT, 1918, 1920, 1921, AND 1922. 


1918, 1920. 
Transvaal—- 

BHO. 2). Wetec Acewon 6:48 7°45 
metal. 0. ott aah tes 8-02 12-28 
Biceimhot).0 y=] Oe. 12-02 9-19 
Bousburg. £05. ea 11-20 9°57 
Germiston............. 7°73 13°23 
Heidelberg (T.)......... 7-62 7°05 
Johannesburg OR are Ae. 13-95 11-54 
Krugersdorp........... 10-29 8-30 
Bichtenburg. ........54. §1-87 11-09 
Middelburg (T.)......... 7°43 10°54 
Potchefstroom.......... 12:09 10:10 
PTOLOria.s-cuicnlouk’s per we j 9-02 8-40 
TRTIStENDUPO. wna ok oes 13-44 6:94 
Springss see. hess — = 
Standerton.....4.... 0. 8-04 9-10 
Wolmaransstad......... 11°54 10:48 

Orange Free State— 
Bethilehem..........-.- 8:42 11:11 
Bloemfontein... ease 7-47 4-85 
Bicksbure..2 iso... a. 11:37 9-69 
Frankfort. . we 7:32 9-78 
Harrismith.. PS 5 Mee og pe 6-01 8°32 
Hefitroni:...4:402..2. See 8-19 9-33 
Hoseptad:..0: GGs .). Sicko! 11°15 6°75 
EBroéenstad.: . LF. .i.. 8.3 13-61 10°84 
Eadgbrand &20....2 £3 9-99 9-59 
Dimdlby 355. G2 Ons bees 8-87 11-98 
Sevididal.: 580, beck 13-02 11:70 
"Phaba ° New? o.5.)-a5% 8-40 9-29 
Vrede\) . Sei sice ake 5°88 8-80 
VFredefort: <i o..8 8 cecss% 13-27 9°31 
Winburg...... | 11-92 9:21 
TOTALS. hy tes { 9-9 | 9-9 


District. 





[EUROPEAN PRODUCTION ONLY IN BAGs OF 200 LB.] 

















1921 | 1922. 
1 he 
8-42 6-88 
19°37 10-92 
6-94 2-60 
17-44 14°63 
15°41 12-85 
12°40 9:71 
13-99 11-88 
8-95 9-76 
8:97 5-10 
17°76 9-24 
8-61 8:47 
9°99 71 
9-61 722 
10°41 12°57 
14°33 | 9-14 
7-03 4-74 
11-62 857 
5-2 1-84 
10°84 8-40 
12" 51 8-57 
10-01 7-60 
10-79 7-94 
6-86 5:84 
10°35 9-97 
23 7*28 
12-02 8:30 
8-09 9-44 
8°38 5-61 
10-96 8-80 
8-04 8°85 
5-84 | 9-12 
| 8-3 
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(v) EXPORT OF MAIZE AND MAIZE MEAL FROM THE UNION THROUGH VARIOUS 
PORTS,* 1918 TO 1922. 

































































MAIZE. 
; onesies | aeonmiader = = : oa <a — 
Cape Port Hast oy Union Delagoa 
Year Town Elizabeth. | London, | Durban. € orts. Bay. Total. 
} Se Fea eee = > Se Se 
| | | 
200 tb. 200. Ib. 200 Ib 200 ib, 200 Ib. 200 Th. 200. Th. 
1918. 876,868 | 325,233 467,636 | 755,434 33,758 88,550 | 2,547,479 
1919. 420,758 | 212,838) | 146,900 | 438,666 906 11,263 1,231,326 
1920.. 90,567 | 114,426 | 44. 871 95,159 | 2,831 524 48,378 
1921.. | 644,490 | 530,585 542,467 2,088,927 3,711 76,050 3,898, 238 
1922.. | 728,114 | 25,649 | 1,520 | 1,853,367 | 7,260 104,990 | 2,720,900 
Maize MRBAL. 
ae SST ee = — Smear z = =e = omar = ee = eee 5 a Sad = 
Cape Port Hast Other Union Delagoa : 
Year, | ‘Town Elizabeth. London. Durban. Ports. Bay. Total 

| teas Siete ee ae Rey oe eter Aa ais 

| 

200 Ib. 200 th. 200 fb. 200 Ib. 200 Tb. 200 tb. 200 th. 
1918.. 245,033 45,758 456,621 9,777 78,387 835,578 
1919. . | 443, "992 80, 965 168,352 | 1,069,883 6,118 70,069 1,839,379 
1920.. 127,223 41,052 86,983 133,036 5,121 12,070 405,485 
1921. 259,401 264,814 108,993 422,759 7,925 25,311 1,089,203 
102204 176,742 7,982 5 yiS0 294,300 64 45,329 530,17@ 
i 


} 





* Excluding exports to Rhodesia and in 1922 to South-West Thin 





See. tables (vi) and (vii) below. 


(vi) EXPORT OF MAIZE FROM THE UNION ACCORDING TO COUNTRIES OF 
re 9 dba Si 1911 TO 1922, 





Covigas. yf csenene 4. 
PAMISET ALIA as faces 3 
New Zealand....... 
Kenya (B.H.A.).... 
Egypt... 
Belgium 


eee ee rer eee 





CW A Pe ey 


France eS rs 


eoee eters 
eee ree eens 
Pre ee ey 
45 8.0 4 o's 0 8 0 © 


vies eee © 6 0-6) e 


Canary Islands, . 
Other Countries. . 





'TOTAL.. 
Rhodesia 


ee ee 


GRAND TOTAL.... 








1911 1912 
200 Ib. | 200 Ib. 
494,008 | 193,941 

1 pee 
3,630 | 242,319 
5 1 
344,833 | 204,787 
id 10,574 
107 | 152 
a aegeed 5 
136,375 | 204,861 
15,018 33127 
6,666 | 76,122 
137970 1770 
18,140 | 24,843 
19 1374 
1,032,772 | 963,879 
15,026 | 1112690 
1,047,798 | 1,075,569 








ore 


114,724 
66,201 


180,925 























1919 1920 | 1921 
200 Ib. | 200 tb. | 200 tb. 
850,400 | 148,358 | 2,635,428 

43,508 
160,945 30,477 1,536 

2°789 1,137 1,000 
1,450, — 24 
GG. ee 5,374 
28,863 | 18,045 | 171,196 
415 a = 
39,244 1,286 25,887 
1,162 | 789 66 
3,993 — 23,212 
~~ =~ 62,817 
pa 108,304 | 600,357 
4,416 4,715 4,466 
82,335 | 38,538 | 195,710 
Recetas 43,492 
11,263 1,524 52,358 
ip | 32,031 
by okt 29,164 
= ot 700 
336 205 810 
1,231,326 | 348,378 | 3,886,230 
"211 5792 5,139 
1,234,537 | 352,170 | 3,891,369 





200 Ib. 
1,503,562 


257,805 
2,500 | 


16,875 


431,883 
4,881 
154,144 
27,122 
97,827 
19,276 
60,000 


18,708 


—— 


2,725,781 
- 21,708 


2,747,489 
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(vii) AL OF MAIZE PRODUCTS FROM THE UNION, ACCORDING TO COUNTRIES 
OF DESTINATION, 1911 TO 1922, 





_ Maize Maat. | 





















































st 














































































































Destination. 1911. 1912, gris ah913; | 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 
= poe io ‘ge le eaiee EE. 
/ 
200 bh. 200 1b. | 200 Ib. 200 Ib. 200 tb. 200 Ib. 200 tb. 
United Kingdom... a = | 1,506 | 1,745,695 347,572 | 1,039,801 483,392 
Straits Settlements. — | — | —- 10,114 11,1438 —_— — 
S.W. Africa..... 6,440 | 600 199 | 19,950 32, 743 14,992 30,793 
Belgium.......% _— | —_ -—- -— 3,359 © — 
Germany....... --= / -- — —_ a 446 3,068 | 120 
rine Africa 6,628 | 53,468 | $1,770 63,040 12, 070 pe 45,329 
eeeeoeeeve8 — be ce —— « | | — aa 
Other Countries. 3 | 688 9. 580} B11 708 1,329 
TOTAL 13,071 | 54.656 23,484 1,839,379 405,485 | 1,089,203 | 560,963 
Rhodesiaw ss sa 60 70 948 353 642 2,014 : 5,507 
GRAND TOTAL... 13,131 | 54,726 | 24,432 | 1,839,732 406,127 | 1,091,217 566,470 
per J e at Bia o. 
SAMP. 
Destination. | 1911. | 1912. 1913 / 1919, | 1920. 1921 1922. 
nat f ; s: = 
. 
200 Ib. 200 Ib 200 Ib 200 Ib. | 200 ib 200 tb. | 200 Ib. 
United Kingdom.. * — } — — / - 480 6,937 
St. Helena...... * ~ — 431 | 548 338 238 
Mauritius....... * os = 18 9 39 
8S.W. Africa..... we 1,031 1,683 | 2,590 | 7,929 1,264 | 3,245 
Germany....... * 1 — | —_ i a 2 
P. E. Africa “A 2 17 109 | ip 82 Pati 
Other Countries.... | * -— -— = = 2 — 
Rhodesia... ... | * 48 6 358 | 23 29 5 
| | | | | 
TOTAL -~ | 1,082 1,691 3,488 8,520 2.248 | 10,493 
* No particulars available. 
Hominy CHOp. 
Destination. 1911. 1912. / 1913. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 
| 
200 Ih. | 200%. | 200 tb. 200 Ib. 200 Ib. 200 Ib 200 tb. 
United Kingdom... 7,966 | 8,201 2,404 2,707 43,691 25,266 31,744 
Mauritius....... a oo _— 303 151 | 41 42 
Germany....... 34,639 | 82,124 16,127 | -— — — 6,046 
TOTAL 42,605 40,325 18,531 3,010 | 43,842 | 25,680 37,832 
Corn Fiour anp MAIzENA. 
{ | 
Destination. | 2911, {| 1912: 1913. 1919. 1920. 1921, 1922. 
i. | et — 
Th. Tb. tb. Ib. Tb. Tb. Th. 
United Kingdom... — — — 112,462 a ae a 
Kenya (B.E.A.). eee ee: ina aes 78 ne 36 Sar 
Mauritius....... — — — — —- a — 
S.W. Africa..... 100 _ — 758 259 40 470 
Pp, E. Africa. eeeevee 1 170 7 > ee TS) 600 36 
Other Countries.... —— 169 a 130 20 64 80 
Rhodesia _- — = 1,824 180 240 170 
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{vili) JOHANNESBURG MUNICIPAL MARKET—SALES OF MAIZE AND MAIZE MEAL, 
30th JUNE, 1919, TO 1922. 























Maize. Crushed Maize. Maize Meal. 
a —_ | yeaa 
| 200-Ib. Bag. |  180-Ib. Bag. 180-1b, Bag. 
Year ending 30th June, 1919... 269,273 2,598 10,188 
Year ending 30th June, 1920... 117,567 2,088 5,657 
Year ending 30th June, 1921... 210,956 601 2,460 
Year ending 30th June, 1922... 136,485 394 1,012 





(ix) WHOLESALE PRICES OF MAIZE AND MAIZE MEAL, 1910 TO JANUARY, 1923. 








Maize (200-Ib. Bags). 





























Year l | ee Meal. 
) | . : 180 itb.). 
_ Flat White. Leia! White. | Round Yellow. Mixed. 
| 
} | 
Sear Seen Ce | Seeds So Gd. Sree Ce 
{ 
i aS 10 7 . 9 5 12 6 10 6 12 7-2 
ly a a ran | | 2-4 8 5 6 4 12 7-2 
PR CMPD .,. 9 8 7 7 1h 2 9 0 13216 
; ee oe an 17 3-2 12 10:4 16 8-4 14 9 19 0°6 
We rel. 12 3 11 3°8 12 5:5 11 6:8 13 1-23 
oh aaa 12 6-8 11 10°5 13 3:6 12 5-3 13 5-01 
PONG ca... | 44 11-8 13 10°5 14 10-5 18 8-3 14 9-84 
Ce aaa 16 0:8 14 11-3 14 9-8 12 10-6 16 6:27 
i are 15 11 15 0-8 14 6-1 11 10-8 17 4°17 
Se aa 18 1-4 17 3-16 17 7-66 15 8-96 18 6:89 
[Ocha ss... 28 0:02 2510-2 | 27 1°34 24 9+6 28 1:32 
1921—January..... bay Sofas 14 7:6 | 15° 6 13.9 17 9°84 
SS 13 4 11 2 ep idiy hed 12 3 15 1-8 
1 es 12 4:2 | 1010-4 12 10-4 10 9 14 1-56 
October...... 10 9:8 9-8 11 0:4 8 11 12 10-08 
1922—-January..... Ri - 22 Ome Ti: St tel LS a 10 4:4 12 5:4 
priles ..s.4. 12 6-8. |- 4156-8 12 11-2 11 62 |. 18. 9-32 
Taree fics. 12 9 for ia 40:6 12 11-6 li 8-3 18 7-9 
October...... 15 10 Oe eee ay. 14 9°4 18 9 16 9:78 
1923—January..... 19 5:26 | 17 5-6 15 4-88 15 6 | 20 2-06 
| 





} 
| 
( 


§ 4. General Agricultural Crops (Non-Cereals). 





1. Miscellaneous.—The following tables give particulars as to the cultivation and 
production of general agricultural crops in the Union :— 


GENERAL AGRICULTURAL CROPS (OTHER THAN GEREALS) REAPED 
DURING YEARS 1917-18 TO 1921-22. 


(i) Porators, SwEreT Potators, PEAS, AND BEANS IN THE UNION. 








Potatoes. Sweet Potatoes. | Peas. | Beans. 








. . ; 
i { 


Year. 
Yield. Area. | Yield. | Area. | Yield. Area. Yield. 


Area. 





———— 





ee ee ee ee ee a Se alll 


1,000 tb. | Acres. | 1,000 Ib. 
11,170 64,500 | 51,295 


Acres. | 1,000 Ib.| Acres. 1,000 Ih.) Acres. 


| 
Census, 1917-18* | 110,185+| 234,586 | 20,391t | 69,141+ | 
» 1918-19. = 205,713 oes | 
» 1919-20. | 99,648 | 187,638 i —_— 
», 1920-21* | 94,859) 224,025 | 22,465+ | 64,039} | 

», 1921-22. | 101,742 | 259,855 — — 

{ if 

- | | fad 


i } 
a2 os ee ee eg Pt 
* Includes 14,354,700 Ib. potatoes, 1,523,200 Ib. peas, and 28,679,800 Ib. beans in 1917-18, and 
8,094,900 th. potatoes, 2,763,400 tb. peas, and 42,301,000 tb. beans in 1920-21, produced in Native 
Locations, Reserves, etc., not enumerated in other years. 
+ Not enumerated in Native Locations, Reserves, etc. 





15,3947 


| 
| 
| 
| 
— | 


8,508 | 7,078 | 58,951} | 65,271 
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(it) Onrons, G TL ae AND hia Sa IN THE Umtow: 





























Onions. ) Ground-nuts. | Pumpkins. 
Year. nv Ayo, tank °° |.  . ——_———— 
Area. Yield, Area. Yield, ‘ Yield, 
ree — ——— | ——. — . | —- ———— —-—-—-—. — — ———< 
Acres. | 1,000 Ib. | Acres. 1,000 Ib. | Acres. 
/ / ! 
Census, 1917-18"... 4,751 22,290 6,557 5,955 14,761, 419 
s 1 918-19 ceeee | we | _— } _ —— 
5, ed-205: &. we aes | 13,220 | 6,502 
> 1920=—22% | 4,9657 23,2057" e9 19,052+ 14,241 15, 236,2 
1921-22... sae | — 17,290 7,501 | — 





* inemdias 3, 607 600 Tb, ground- ents ama 4, 274,219 pumpkins in 1917-18, and 5,309,040 tb. grouad- 
nuts and 4,743, 914 pumpkins in 1920-21, produced in Native Locations, Reserves, ete., not enumerated 
in other years. 

+ Not enumerated in Locations, Reserves, ete. 


(iii) MisceLLANEOUS CROPS IN THE UNION*—AREA UNDER CULTIVATION ON THE 30TH 
ee: ise 


4 


Sun- , . Fibre | 
Yeal flower | ae | Coffee. Chicory.| (culti- | Mangel. Swedes. Turnips. | peo 
| Seed. | en vated). | ) Pe. 


| 


ee ee er | ee 2 ae es i ee ae ee 


Acres. | Acres. Acres. | Acres. | Acres. Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres, 














Census, 1920-21. | 10,722 93 10 542 1,109 2,466 2,900 | 6,500 | 53,224 














i 1921-22, 8,641 a =. 855 — —_ | ee =} 


* Native Tocutions Radervins beat not sninaea tent 


(iv) PoraTtoEs, GrounpD-Nuts, SUNFLOWER baa AND CHICORY IN THE VARIOUS 
ei dbikeed 1921-22. 


| : 





| Swan ee 
Potatoes. Ground-nuts. | Sens | Chicory. 
. | y | 
Province. i= fi 4 + ra 1a " oe a) Me 
Area, Yield. | (Area. Yield. | Area.! (00 Area. 


















Acres. 1,000 Ib, Acres. | 1,000 Ib. | Acres. | Acres. 
CADE ase aa «neo si oR eT | 24,647 62,736 162 | 56 457 682 
DIN Uae ete ee Rie sie ol casts o ocnises 7,719 26,124 2,180 | 1,252. 4 1,689 | 4 
Erm Vag s Siete. 02d}. oem | $37,882 | 109,783 14,761 6,087 ~ 4,728.4 169 
Orange ree State; ...agl. enh. | 31,494 61,212 197 106 | 1,767 | — 
; bir is TaSA_ TAM 
MON ILON 265,05 ose one | 101,742 | 259,855 17,290 7,501 8,641 855 























2, Lucerne (Medicago Sativa) and other Forage Crops.—Lucerne is the best of forage 
crops. It is a hardy perennial of rapid, luxuriant growth under favourable conditions, 
highly nutritious for live stock and beneficial to the soil, which it enriches in its nitrogen 
content, and is well adapted to irrigated lands in many parts of the Union, particularly the 
semi- arid Karroo, where the long warm growing season and the sunny climate conduce, on 
good soils, to a heavy yield of pasture or hay. Lucerne is a crop that is peculiarly suitable 
for irrigation farming in semi-arid parts, as, for the most part, the energy it receives from 
the sun for the process of growth is uninterrupted during the day, while it receives its water 
at the time and in the amounts best suited to its habits of growth. Dry weather is usually 
experienced when the hay is harvested. The yield of the hay in the Union ranges from 
four to eight tons per acre per season. 

Lucerne, however, makes a large demand on the soil for lime and phosphates, and 
in a number of South African soils these constituents are deficient. More particularly it 
is indispensable that the supply of lime should be abundant and it is fortunate that the 
extensive lime deposits in the Union enable it to be obtained very cheaply. The type of 





/ 


} 
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soil best suited to lucerne is a deep loam. ‘There is a large extent of this soil capable of 
being irrigated in the Union, especially along the numerous small rivers throughout the 
country. 

The development of irrigation in the Union together with the expansion of the live 
stock industry in recent years has very rapidly advanced the cultivation of lucerne. 
Hitherto a great deal of lucerne hay has been baled on farms and dispatched to market for 
sale, but the practice of consuming the crop on the farm and marketing the meat or dairy 
product is becoming more general. : 

The principal impetus to lucerne growing was due to the rise of the ostrich feather 
industry ; more recently the advance of the pig industry has had a similar effect. These 
industries have been built upon the pasturing of lucerne. Lucerne as hay is likely to become 
the most important supplement to veld grazing in the development of the beef export 
trade, and in the milk, butter, and cheese industry it is being used to an increasing extent 
and with great success. 

The Union is equally well suited to the production of lucerne seed. The climatic 
conditions necessary for this are ideal—a hot and for the most part dry and calm ripening 
season. The varieties most commonly grown for seed, as well as for hay and pasture, are 
Provence and Hunter River. 


The production in the Union of lucerne and other forage crops is indicated in the 
following table :— 


LUCERNE, TEFF, CULTIVATED GRASSES, MANNA, AND ENSILAGE, 
1917-18, 1920-21, AND 1921-22. * 














ek pe oe tA | 9,164 | 16,820 | 49,611 | 83,272 | 44,347 | 1,107 


| Culti- 
Lucerne, | Teff. | Manna. vated Ensilage 
| Grasses. | 

Province. 3 Pee ee ban. b: Cher ee ee xa 

: r ears Ais Yield. | Cut for. | Quan- 

Area. | Yield. Area. Yield. | Area, (Grain). | Forage. | Area, tity. 
| { | | rae | 2g 

| Acres. ) 1,000 tb.| Acres. | 1,000 th. Acres. 1,000 Ib.) 1,000 Ib, Acres. | 1,000 Ib. 

JAS ee | 122,937 | 140,524 5,979 9,012 4,686 | 468 | 6,078 7,645 38,498 
ESAT Ss 2,064 | 7,698 ; 12,140 | 19,826 2,083 | 61 3,576 95101 | 69,132 
Transvaal....... | 7,947 | 21,964 | 192,769 | 238,638 | 15,740 | 939 | 26,517 .| 7,987 | 40,170 
OF, | 36332 8.146 30,494 





oF Se) al S| Ea i al eae % aes e. Se3a ete ee ee 


TOTAL, 1920-21 142,112 30.900 260,499 |350,748 66,856 | 2,575 72,503 32,829 178,294 





_— ee ee eS OE ee —SS__ eS 








| 


Census of 1921-22 lI {| {| \| 80,409 | 1,602 | 62,941 \| |} 
Census of 1917-18 | 119,585 | 700,082t| 234,843 | 412,742 | 24,2228 5,504 | lI | | 102,854 





L | a | 





in 
| } 

| 

\ 








* Not enumerated in Native Locations, Reserves, etc., in 1918, 1921, and 1922. 
+ Dry. { Green. § For grain only. | Not available. 


§ 5. Vineyards and Fruit Cultivation. 





1. Viticulture.—(i) Introduction of Viticulture into South Africa.—It is generally 
believed that the French Huguenots were the first to introduce the vine into South Africa, 
and it is often stated that they came to the country with a Bible in one hand and a vine 
in the other. As a matter of fact, however, the vine was introduced into South Africa as 
early as 1653—the year after the landing of Van Riebeek. At that time the Netherlands 
Kast India Company traded largely with the East Indies via the Cape of Good Hope. 
One of the articles traded in was brandy, which was obtained from France, through the port 
of La Rochelle. This gave the French brandy industry an enormous impetus, and it was 
soon found that the brandies from the Charante district, of which Cognac is the chief town, 
were superior to brandies from other districts. Hence it is not surprising that the Dutch, 
knowing the value of brandy, should introduce vines at the Cape with the object of produc- 
ng the article themselves. The Governor, Van der Stel, encouraged and helped viticulture 
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as much as possible, importing vines from France, Germany, and Portugal. The French 
Huguenots, who came mosily from wine districts, adapted themselves naturally to the 
cultivation of the vine, and viticulture becarae one of the most important branches o 

agriculture in South Africa, especially in the Paarl and Stellenbosch districts, where the 

Huguenots mostly settled, and where viticulture still predominates over other agricultura! 

pursuits. ‘l'o-day vines are largely cultivated in the fellowing districts, named in order 

of production :—Paarl, Worcester, Stellenbosch, Malmesbury, Cape, Robertson, Tulbagh 

and Ceres, Piquetberg, Montagu, and Caledon. In many other districts vines are grown, 

but on a smaller scale. 

Early in the year 1886, the Phylloxera was discovered in the Cape and Stellenbosch 
districts. ‘’he Government of the Cape of Good Hope made every effort to eradicate the 
disease, but without success. In 1892 resistant American stocks were imported, and about 
90 per cent. of the vines of the Union are now grafted on such stocks. 


The table hereunder gives particulars as to the extent of vineyards and the number 
of vines of different varieties in the Union :— 


VINEYARDS, 1918 AND 1921 (EXCLUDING NATIVE LOCATIONS, 
__RESERVES, ETG.)._ 


( | | ang, r | 1 
Description, Cape of | ‘Natal. | Transvaal,| ,Ofanse Total, | Total—Cen- 


i 








| 
| Good Hope. | “Free State.) 1921. | sus of 1918. 
\ | 
| | | 
| 


Area of Vineyards— / } 
AB COOBA Lila «21s: tineie | 54,405 | 25 347 271 | 55,048 | 47,167 


ee 4 (a a, ; — eeeecess | sx —— ee 


= eres, GE 


Number of Vines— 


BEBRING:, cuseue ss $15 vis. 84,258,183 22,400 410,430 279,297 84,970,260 | 74,829,242 
Non-bearing......... 16,981,374 7,100 95,542 53,708 17,137,724 | 13,010,724 
| 
| . 





PDAs far canoe’ | 101,239,507 | 29,500 505,972 | 333,005 | 102,107,984 | 87,839,966 
. 


| | 
(ii) Government Aid for the Industry—About 1885 the Cape Government bought the 
farm Groot Constantia in the Cape Peninsula, with the intention of carrying out experiments 
in viticulture and wine-making, as well as of educating farmers in improved methods of 
wine-making. Several young farmers availed themselves of this opportunity by working 
on the farm for some time as apprentices. A competent man was appointed to manage 
the farm and to a®t as adviser to the farmers. One of the many resultant benefits was the 
raising of the standard of the country’s light wines owing to the superior article produced 
and placed on the market. 

In 1910 the Government bought the small farm elle Vue in the Paarl district as am 
experiment station for testing the best grapes both for market and wine-making purposes. 
Dr. A. I. Perold, who was at that time appointed Viticulturist for the Union, was stationed 
there and he imported about 200 different varieties of grapes. This station is of considerable 
assistance to viticulturists, as from it many varieties of grapes are distributed over the 
Union after their suitability as table or wine grapes has been studied. Experiments in 
wine-making are also carried out at this station. 

In 1905 the Cape Government imaugurated a scheme of co-operative wineries by 
furnishing financial assistance in the shape of loans. Under this scheme nine co-operative 
wineries were established where large quantities of wine of uniform quality could be made 
for which a ready market could be found. At first these wineries failed to realize antici- 
pations and two were closed down. ‘The rest, however, are now doing very well, and it is 
acknowledged that it would be beneficial to the industry if more co-operative wineries 
were established. 

{iii) Co-operative Association.—Towards the end of 1917 the wine market was very 
depressed, wines being sold for £2. 10s. and £3 per leaguer (128 gallons), which is not 
considered to be remunerative to the producer. Consequently the farmers decided to 
unite, and thus the Co-operative Wine Farmers’ Association of South Africa, Limited, 
was formed. Over 95 per cent. of the wine farmers joined this Association, the object 
of which is to guarantee a minimum price for wine, and thus to ensure a stable wine 
market. A board of directors is appointed by the members, who fixes yearly the prices for 
wine ; in 1919 the minimum price was £6 per leaguer. The farmers, on joining, under- 
take not to sell their wines to any merchant who is not a member of the Association, 
and on their part the merchants promise to buy wines only from farmers who are members. 
In caso a member sells his wines below the minimum price or to a non-contracting merchant, 
he is liable to a fine of £5 per leaguer, unless he exports his wines. 
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(Inset ) —~Fach RED DOT represents 200,000 grape vines at 30th April, 1921. ~ 


CITRUS FRUIT ~Fach BLACK DOT represents 1,000-trees at 30th April, 1921. 
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For every leaguer of wine sold by a member the Association deducts ten shillings for 
three years, and for every amount so deducted the member receives a share in the associa- 
tion. The intention is that the fund created should be used by the Association when 
necessary to deal with any surplus wine which may be on the market, the Association buying 
these wines at the minimum price, and after they have been turned into spirits, disposing 
of them outside the Union. 


(iv) Branches of the Industrya—Vines are grown in the Union to produce fresh fruit, 
to promote wine-making, and to produce brandy and raisins. For these purposes the 
undermentioned varieties of grapes are principally grown :— 

Export and Table Grapes.—White and Red Hanepoot, Hermitage, Raisin Blanc, 
Barbarossa, Waltham Cross, Flame-coloured Tokai, Black Prince, Gros Colman, 
Rosaki, Molinera Gorda, Ohanez, and others. 

Wine-making.—Green Grape, Hanepoot, Hermitage, Steen, White French, and 
others. 

Brandy.—-All wine varieties, Folle Blanche, Colombard, St. Emilion, Jurancon. 


Raisins and Currants.—Hanepoot, Sultana, Cape Currant. 
Dried Wine Grapes.—Hermitage, and other Wine-making varieties, 


(v) Table Grapes.—Large quantities of table grapes have of late years been exported, 
and this branch of industry has developed into a flourishing trade and has a great future. 


(vi) Wine, Brandy and Vinegar.—The Dutch introduced vines chiefly for the purpose 
of brandy-making, brandy being a valuable article of commerce ; but on the arrival of the 
Huguenots in 1688 wine-making also was taken up seriously. The natural conditions in South 
Africa led to the production of a heavy type of wine, as well as of sweet wines. German 
and Austrian experts engaged by the Cape Government advocated the making of light 
wines, but the advance in this direction was slow. It is only during the last twenty years 
that this branch of the industry has progressed, and some excellent light wines are now 
produced in the Union. Towards the end of 1920, owing to speculation and the absence 
of a fixed maximum price, the price of wine rose to a prohibitive figure, resulting in some 
firms being forced into liquidation and others being financially weakened. At the same 
time consumption was considerably reduced in consequence of high retail prices. This 
brought about a large surplus which could not be disposed of. Farmer members could only. 
sell to contracting merchants who had the control of the retail trade in their hands and 
kept prices high in order to make good the losses sustained in previous years. To try and 
save the situation the Co-operative Association (Ko-operatieve Wynbouwers Vereniging 
van Zuid-Afrika, Beperkt) decided to erect a plant for turning out motor fuel from wine 
spirits. As only wine of an exceptionally low value can be used for this purpose, it was 
soon evident that the high cost of transport would render it impossible to distil the bulk 
of the surplus into motor spirit. Consequently it was decided to destroy the surplus in the 

- outlying districts. In order to obviate a continuation of this waste, the Co-operative Asso- 
ciation strongly advised farmers to turn as many grapes as possible into raisins and as 
an inducement offered to pay a premium under certain conditions for each pound of raisins 
exported. Table (a) below shows the quantity of wine, brandy, and vinegar made on 
farms during a series of years, and Table (5) the quantity and value of wine exported from 
and imported into the Union from the year 1910 :— 


(4) WINE, BRANDY, AND VINEGAR MADE ON FARMS DURING YEARS 









































1903-04 TO 1921-22. 
WINE. | BRANDY, 
Year. is ie Dip. 7 PR ee a Ev VINEGAR. 
White. Red. | Wine. Grape. 
Gals. Gals, Gals, Gals. © Gals. 
1903-04*....... | 4,225,950 1,460,721 1,53 4,069¢ 114,015 
1910-11....... 5,468,032 2,032,625 152,196 77,922 32,167 
1917-18....... 7,602,560 4,128,384 166,272 182,400 283,008 
1918-197 Wank ans i 8,274,816 4,289,408 73,216 83,584 118,784 
1919-207...... | 10,048,384 5,487,744 | 100,608 203,186 101,120 
1920-21§...... / 11,106,900 5,838,024 206,013 148,092 128,871 
TOZI-22§...... 8,721,174 4,603,107 195,564 147,189 110,166 
* Cape only. { Brandy and spirits. 


+ Principal viticultural districts only. § Farms only. 
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(6) WINE IMPORTED INTO AND EXPORTED FROM THE UNION, 
1910 TO 1922. 


I AE TE et — aE 2 a 











IMPORTS LESS RE-EXPORTS. | Exports (8.A. PRODUGRE). 
i 7 —— it ee ae ——— Me SS 
YEAR. Value. | Value 
| Quantity. | Quantity. 
Total. Per gallon. Total. Per Gallon. 
Galls. £ ie ee | Galls. £ a 

A010 siege 82,246 65,257 0 15 10 ) 76,982 18,241 4 9 
SOL Tae 82,191 64,243 015 8 | 96,118 21,944 | 4 7 
S012 Seas 78,646 62,473 015 11 | 85,717 19,791 are 
1913. ces 72,987 60,214 016 6 | 80,133 19,262 | 4 10 
190140, .5.% 49,334 37,192 Ovtb a | 69,852 15,975 ef 
1925225 6 53,179 ) 40,382 015 2 | 99,842 26,506 5 4 
1916. 63,462 48,200 015 2 190,888 40,133 4A 2 
1917 eee 43,136 35,473 016 6 | 357,002 57,787 3 3 
IOIS kee. s 47,452 42,947 018 1 | 487,507 | 116,419 4 9 
19105 ee ee 36,690 59,848 Liye 7 452,021 121,897 61.5 
O20 5 ratees 80,963 142,411 gL D oe | 518,223 204,649 | i foes 
Ai pie BE 36,702 38,127 19H Or FS 404,099 106,441 Dive 
192215. Fae 40,177 40,197 70 474,980 91,808 ~ 3 10 


The brandy industry of South Africa is as old as the wine industry. Formerly, only 
two kinds of brandy were recognized, viz., dop and wine brandy. Dop brandy was so 
known from the Dutch word dop (husk), which signified that the brandy was obtained 
from the distillation of doppen together with wine, or piquette. The distillation of husks 
and piquette mixed is now practically prohibited; an excise duty of 22s. 6d. per proof 
gallon is imposed. The brandy produced from the distillation of husks and wine mixed 
has taken the name of grape brandy, which is somewhat of a misnomer. On this brandy 
an excise duty of 17s. 6d. per proof gallon is levied, which means that it is practically out 
of the market, as the excise duty on pure wine brandy is considerably lower, i.e. 12s. 6d. 
per proof gallon. 

Perhaps in no other country is the distillation of husks so suppressed as in South Africa. 
It is hoped that the purity of South African brandy will in time be recognized, and create 
a high standard on the world’s markets. The Union adulteration laws, both with regard 
to brandy and to wine, are stringent. 


Table (¢) hereunder gives particulars of the production, importation, and consumption 
of brandy in the Union from the year 1910 :— 


(c) BRANDY—PRODUCTION, IMPORTATION, AND CONSUMPTION, 
1910 TO 1922. 


PRODUCTION,* 


. IMPORTS 
TOTAL r I 
YEAR. : Pro- (LESS Exports, _ VARIOUS CON- 
Professed Cy ba , DUCTION. RE- USES. SUMPTION. 
Distillers, | ,Cultural EXPORTS). | 
| Distillers. 
Galls. Galls. | Galls. Galls. | Galls. ) Galls. Galls. 
1010 Maes | 838,028 479,993 1,318,021 75,430 | 35,910 492,208 | 865,333 
JOVI es 975,509 444,558 1,420,067 71,835 33,838 | 457,637 1,000,427 
19}2 23. | 1,124,637 469,716 1,594,353 81,482 | 31,492 | 413,526 | 1,230,817 
1918230 ce oe | 1,412,187 314,781 1,726,968 741,601 -4 35,465 3 478,843 1,284,261 
1914 tee | 1,175,037 196,704 1,371,741 61,871 | 23,677 424,276 985,659 
ADIL Gee 1,466,173 196,795 1,662,968 © 71,215 | 37,558 | 520,844 1,175,781 
1916 nN es 1,566,660 19,580 1,766,240 72,464 (| 452,007 661,141 | 725,556 
101 7c seen. 1,814,785 212,199 2,026,984 48,510 89,931 | 606,029 1,379,534 
1918 Fae | 2,079,022 122,370 2,201,392 28,283 | 164,786 | 608,857 1,456,032 
10 T Or as ae 2,118,051 130,731 2,248,782 10,468 104,815 | 594,425 1,560,510 
1920 wa.ce 2,109,895 130,240 2,240,135 . 39,037 75,172 | 671,788 | 1,532,212 
LOD eaastasee 2,596,529 207,385 2,803,914 , 37,433 50,881 | 542,745 | 2,248,221 
AY ACA tes Oe a 1,497,487 160,856 1,658,343 20,104 | 43,674 | 769,548 | 865,225 
' | 








* As given in Excise Reports. 


(vii) Raisins and Currants.—Both loose and stalk raisins are produced in the Union. 
The raisin produced from the Sultana grape is an excellent article, and has completely 
supplanted the imported commodity. Hanepoot and Muscat d Alewandrie raisins have 


eS 
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not as yet reached the standard of the imported article, but are improving rapidly : 
6,983,515 ib. of raisins were exported during 1921, to the value of £179,599, and 11,878,355 Ib. 
in 1922, to the value of £249,412. 

The real Zante Currant grape was not imported into the Union until 1916. The Cape 
currant is a kind of dwarf Muscadel, and possesses a pleasing a but is not cultivated 
on a large scale. 


The subjoined table gives particulars of the quantities of raisins and currants pro- 
duced on farms during a series of years :— 


RAISINS AND CURRANTS PRODUCED ON FARMS, YEARS 1903-04 
































TO 1921-22. 
RAISINS. 
YEAR iss <iesh om ea areas CURRANTS 
Stalk, | Loose. | Sultana. Total. 
wii | a aw Men f Fis oh Secenkale 
ib. Ib, Ib. | Ib, | Ib, 
} / 
Be eserves 0 60,520 1,726,895 43,116 | 1,830,581 | 7,794 
ce8) (CSE he oe 125,310 2,230,787 157,572 | 2,513,669 11,159 | 
TEEN es ies are 496,287 4,716,526 1,148,588 | 6,861,401 113,853 | | 
POLS AB tie as ec ss 269,900 ,823,800 821, 4,914,900 68, 
TOT OR 2O Fens sicle one's 411,800 3,907,600 852,700 5,172,100 68,000 . 
pUtyas 75 5 Sr | 1,106,500 5,452,100 1,835,400 8,394,000 77,500 | | 
1921-22} Bee ces. sry st 3,028,154 10,114,315 2? 498, 883 at 15, 641, 352 | 118,515 >i 
* Cape Province ae 4 Principal viticultural districts only. t Farms only. 


2. Fruit Cultivation.— (i) Fruit Growing.—The fruit-growing industry in the 
Union dates back to the early days of the occupation of the Cape, when it was 
found at once that the soil and climate were well adapted for the purpose of fruit 
cultivation. Nevertheless, there was no great advance in the industry until the closing 
years of the nineteenth century, by which time, as the result of the gradual development 
of fruit growing, particularly in the Western Province of the Cape of Good Hope, production 
of large quantities of soft fruits, such as grapes, peaches, apricots, plums, and pears, in excess 
of domestic requirements, had been reached. ‘There thus came into existence an export 
trade, at first on a small scale—in 1900, some years after its initiation, shipments to the 
extent of no more than 309 tons were made—but increasing as the industry developed and 
the trade became better organized, until by the year 1910 the shipments had reached a 
total of 2,705 tons. Since that time the export of fruit has still further increased, and in 
1914 shipments totalling 6,460 tons were made. The shipments included citrus fruits, 
in addition to those named above, and represented the produce of every Province of the 
Union, in each of which fruit growing had been rapidly developed. The consumption of 
fruit in the Union is very great, especially in the mining areas, and plantings are being 
considerably extended, particularly of citrus fruits and pineapples, for the cultivation of 
which large areas are well suited. The principal fruits exported from the Cape Province 
are peaches, pears, plums, apricots, nectarines, oranges, naartjes, pineapples, melons, and 
grapes; from the Transvaal, oranges, naartjes, grape fruit, and mangoes; from Natal, 
oranges, naartjes, pineapples, bananas, mangoes, avocado pears, with a few early plums ; 
and the Orange Free State, pears, peaches, apples, and a few cherries. These fruits are 
the kinds chiefly sent oversea; but the following list also includes other varieties grown 
in the several Provinces. The range of fruit produced in the Union is due to variations 
in altitude, rising gradually from a long line of coast to between 6,000 and 8,000 feet above 
sea-level. It may be said that there is no spot in the Union where some known fruit will 
not grow and thrive. 


VARIETIES OF FRUIT GROWN IN THE UNION ON A COMMERCIAL SCALE, 


Apples. Guavas. Paw-Paws. 
Apricots. Lemons. Peaches, 
Avocado Pears. Limes. Pears. 
Bananas. Litchis. Pineapples. 
Cherries. Mangoes. Plums. 

Cape Gooseberries. Melons. Quinces. 
Figs. Naartjes. Strawberries, 
Grape Fruit. Olives. 


Grenadillas Oranges. 
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(ii) Fruit Heport—The fruit export industry is governed by Regulations under the 
Fruit Export Act of 1914, the effect of which is to maintain a high standard of quality in all 
fruit exported. In order to place the organization of the industry and of the fruit export 
trade on a stable basis, and with the object of eliminating the shipment of waste and inferior 
fruit, likely to bring the South African product into disrepute, a South African Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange was formed in December, 1921, including fruit growers in all parts of the Union 
and Rhodesia. Revised Regulations governing the export of fruit were published in 
December, 1922, and April, 1923, with the same object. 


The following table gives the value of fresh fruit exported from and imported into 
the Union during a series of years :— 


VALUE OF FRESH FRUIT IMPORTED INTO AND EXPORTED FROM THE 
UNION, 1910 TO 1922. 




















eae | Total Imports Exports ear Total Imports Exports 
cae | less Re-exports. | (S.A. Produce). | es less Re-exports. | (S.A. Produce). 
£ £ 

1010 ees 14,789 46,595 LOLRE Seba’ 1,481 43,460 
10LISiees 14,837 60,398 POLST FESS. 82 42,288 
LOLZNER 8 19,756 70,782 NOLO te 2,273 84,762 
190TSA 25,190 68,632 TO2ZGa7 ee ys 4,957 / 192,846 
1914 sas 2.2 14,462 108,780 | 2027 WS, 6,759 432,895 
1Olben.. foc 6,453 74,952 HOLD: eee 28,480 550,897 
1010 ces 8,376 89,216 


The following table gives the value of fresh fruit of various kinds exported from the 
Union during a series of years (excluding exports to Rhodesia and ships’ stores) :— 


VALUE OF VARIOUS CLASSES OF FRESH FRUIT EXPORTED FROM THE UNION, 
1916 TO 1922 (EXCLUDING EXPORTS TO RHODESIA AND SHIPS’ STORES). 












































Class of Fruit. 1916. | 1917. 1918. 1919. | 1920. 1921. | 1922, 
Hi sGl ne! Lad psy Bs Bo Oe -. 
| 
& £ | £ £ £ £ £ 
Citrus— | 
Ty BUI ODS adic a ei icteena tie olan ate 195 | 183 248 | 193 139 134 | 223 
INSAPEIORS see tee ee 1,019 | 871 555 2,495 2,221 8,911 11,108 
Oranged, FRE Ty es. 21,727 | 2,709 1,971 36,144 87,671 | 198,410 | 200,496 
Othprs Oltris, acd. «oho 8 | — 3 141 3,220 2,553 7,440 
Deciduous— | 
fi Cop pnes Via ain Arey Ss G3 1,740 1,915 4,688 3,328 4,332 4,355 9,028 
Apricutase? . BOL yPoswe. 835 214 165 134 543 1,601 2,940 
IN OCLOPINOS? . pace otic seme 4 ay 5%, at 838 33 14 2,468 3,672 6.459 
POSEDOH ne tee te a Ak ke 7,213 2,630 775 576 10,189 31,625 36,435 
POR Biceese ne TR eRe 14,578 5,757 2,535 9,763 21,557 84,955 | 102,886 
Plumas. MAW, . SOEUR 8,754 2,377 686 453 9,481 13,882 25,934 
Other deciduous......... 247 50 152 130 71 92 390 
TANCE sss se gis bee 12,576 2,848 1,982 4,456 23,504 46,109 86,325 
Other kinds— 
Bananas. 2.0. ele, QU 539 | 499 511 764 536 | 518 | 802 
GUAVAS. wicnremish Acetone ele A — — aoe 14 | — | 22 
Mangoes. ..:.. > seetieeae 21 2 — | — 
MelOnS iss 2 eter 373 596 512 264 2,162 | 3,603 10,166 
Paw-Pawsius. «seh eels ak _ _ — —- 13 —_— 
Pines .4 s.%...6 6. 44t ee 365 295 247 366 1.516 | 7,789 26,979 
Other non-deciduous..... if | 87 19 44 8 81 
| | 
OTA Linacre tists a 65,832 21,890 15,084 59,265 | 169,635 | 408,287 | 527,693 
PCTs RS POSS a Rm mney re 











The following tables give the number of citrus and other fruit trees on farms in the 
Onion in various census years. Trees in urban areas were not enumerated. 
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(a) CITRUS FRUITS.—NUMBER OF LENNON, ORANGE, AND NAARTJE TREES 
IN THE UNION, 1911 AND 1918 TO 1921 (EXCLUDING URBAN AREAS, NATIVE 
RESERVES, AND LOCATIONS). 


























ORANGE. NAARTIRF. | 
YEAR, LEMON, | | | TOTAL 
Grafted. | Seedling. | Grafted. | Seedling, | 
| | | 
| fh 

POP SSA 172,856 985,601 404,189 1,562,646 
LOLS Risses ad abinc 248,336 1,277,405 548,237 174,971 | 266,933 2,515,882 
NES eee ae oe ee 167,485 989,823 870,294 | 132,119 | 222,050 1,881,771 
BOVSecye ees 144,080 887,470 359,440 127,280 | 165,490 1,683,760 
LOZO POA. cee s | 166,320 954,840 B203570 A 109,850 213,450 1,772,030 
£92E Ses cithss e5h.3 160,710 1,371,615 439,375 | 149,470 ! 226,610 2,347,780 





| 
I { 











* All districts. : T Principal fruit-growing districts. only. 


(6) FRUITS (NON-CITRUS).—NUMBER OF TREES IN THE UNION, 1911 AND 1918 
TO 1921 (EXCLUDING TREES IN URBAN AREAS). 




















) | Plum | Other 
Year. Apple. Apricot. | Mango. | Nectarine. Peach. Peart... | and a hyruit 
| ory: | Prune. Trees. 
1911*.. | 1,429,858 | 1,025,193 a 98,687 5,902,480 650,937 635,646 | — 
1918*.. | 2,171,386 | 1,161,173 96,685 206,349 | 5,770,164 788,352 | 1,143,649 | 2,372,239t 
1918}.. | 1,224,748 | 722,093 79,232 | 95,589 | 2,433,888 508,713 764,680 | 602,020 
19197.. | 1,147,830 | 762,520 102,460 51,840 2,517,070 511,010 811,600 —- 
19207.. | 1,211,550 907,800 105,330 | 57,560 , 2,411,270 542,320 995,570 — 
1921*.. | 2,471,090 1,454,250 134,010 | 78,280 | 5,446,440 837,890 | 1,421,780 | 2;988,986§ 


t 





* All districts. + Principal fruit-growing districts only. t Including all fruit trees in Native 
Locations and Reserves (1,056,402). 
§ Including ail fruit trees in Native Locations and Reserves (964,576). 


(iii) Crtrus Fruit Hxport Trade.—In view of the importance of the export trade in 
citrus fruit, and the necessity for proper organization and full information, particularly 
in connection with the provision of adequate shipping accommodation, a special census 
of citrus trees, the fruit of which is grown in the Union for export, was taken in 1922. The 
results are embodied in the following table, which also gives particulars of the quantity 
of citrus fruit exported during the 1922 season by fruit growers :— 









































: Number of Trees and Ages. 
BTA RAR LU Spee a eae Soya eee No. of 

Variety | | | : ear Laporte 

1 le | | ‘a | ta 
: | pitst., | * Yeats | 5 and 6 | 7-to 10 10 to 15 | Over 15 Mirae vee 
| (1921). | under, | Years. | Years. Years. | Years. aa 
| | | 
| ee tele ee st: 

Oranges— ) / | | 
SS | 67,082 | 194,094 | 108,262 | 64,624 | 17,804 | 14,993 461,859 ) 
Seedlings........... | 18,243 | 7,294 4,559 | 19,595 | 25,585 | 33,527 103,803 | | 599 o59 
Valencia Lates...... 18,587 | 40,901 | 13,058 7,458 | 4,871 BSS) B7613 hte ae 
Other Varieties...... i) 7,00 aes 43589) 22,346 4,228 | 1,445 1,874 | 24,378 | ) 

Naartjes— | / | 
Tight Skin Varieties | / | 

ODiretre tet... vs 1,178 | 2,086.) °1,043 2,820 5,693 6,255 | 19,075 30,474 

Grape Fruit— | 

All Varieties........ 4,030 | 4,534 | 6,928 657 385 98 | 16,632 5,751 
5 SES Spee per wee 
LOTAL, St ion dt | 111,137 | 256,347 | 181,226 | 99,382 55,783 | 59,485 713,360 266,284 

| | | | 








\ 





(iv) Nuts.—The walnut and the almond are the only nuts planted on a commercial 
scale in the Union. ‘The supply of both is, however, quite unequal to the demand, and 
there is need and scope for heavy planting of walnut and almond trees, to the cultivation 
of which various districts are eminently suited. Some interest has lately been evinced in 
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the pecan nut, which is apparently more successfully cultivated in Natal than in any other 
portion of the Union. Imports into the Union under the headings of Almonds, Walnuts, 
and Other Edible Nuts have averaged 613,372 tb., valued at £25,894 yearly, during the period 
1910 to 1922 (coconuts and ground-nuts not included), the actual imports in 1922 being 
as follows, viz. :—Almonds, 281,943 Ib., valued at £21,742; walnuts, 158,122 tb., valued at 
£4,7 ag ; and other edible nuts, 509,828 lb., valued at £13,231, representing a total value of 
£39,690. 


(v) Canned Fruits.—Canneries for fruit. have been established principally at towns 
on or near the coast, partly on account of the better supply of suitable labour, and also 
on aceount of the more economical working possible in-those localities, The article produced 
is uniformly good, and has much improved within the past few years. The chief centres 
of the industry are Durban, Port Elizabeth, and Cape Town, with the Paarl and Worcester 
districts of the Cape Province. The following table gives particulars of the quantity of 
canned and bottle fruit produced, imported, and consumed in the Union during the years 
1915-16 to 1921-22 :— 


























CANNED AND BOTTLED FRUIT.—PRODUCTION, IMPORTATION, AND CGON- 
SUMPTION, 1915-16 TO 1921-22. 
; pth e<pigamina bE RSET oe <apeiig aie aan aa coe = 
| TOTAL PRODUCTION. | IMPORTS LESS RE-EXPORTS. TOTAL | 
YEAR 2 Seni HET Rebels 8 Ayn ST. oan _| PRODUCTION Con- 
, ] ; / LESS SUMPTION. 
Quantity. | Valne, Quantity. Value. | EXPorts. 
aha > Se ye 6 Al ty Eat | jo: 
Db, ete Re. | oe | 1 
1915-16... 920,000 12,325. 7 248,618 6,071 596,215 / 844,833 
1916-17... 1,448,000 29,319 | 127,188 | 3,347 | 4,106,187 . 1,233,375 
1917-18 1,973,789 51,825 34,823 | 1,303 1,561,031 1,595,354 
1918-19 2,138,214 | 51,941 42,670 2,297 1,094,096 1,136,766 
1919-20 2,381,638 | 63,644 | 169,613 | 8,805 1,237,604 1,407,117 
1920-21 2°693.541 | 100,809 | 230,153 | 10,800 1,586,170 , 1,816,323 
1921-22 4,237,002 128,157 181,984 7,303 2,563,621 2,745,605 
’ ? 





/ 
\ 





(vi) Dried Fruits.—Dried fruits are produced for home consumption throughout a large 
portion of the Union. Production of dried fruits as an article of commerce is confined to the 
south-western portion of the Cape Province, except in the case of apples, which are put out 
in large quantities from the eastern portion of the Orange Free State. In addition to raisins 
and currants, there is an increasing production of prunes, pears, apricots, and peaches, with 
several kinds of nectarines and plums. ‘The highest quality can be attained, and in many 
cases is attained, but the grading is not yet uniform. The demand continues to be largely 
in excess of the supply. 

The following table (a) gives the quantity and value of dried fruit (excluding eurrants, 
raisins, and dates) produced in, imported into, and exported from the Union during the 
years 1915-16 to 1921-22. 

Table (b) shows the quantities of the more important kinds of dried fruit produced on 
farms in the Union during the years 1910-11 and 1917-18 to 1921-22. 


(2) PRODUCTION, IMPORTS, AND EXPORTS OF DRIED FRUIT (EXCLUDING 
CURRANTS, RAISINS, AND DATES) AND CANDIED PEEL, 1915-16 TO 1921-22. 





IMPORTS LESS EXPORTS 




















| PRODUCTION. RE-EXPorTS. (S.A. PRODUGB). 
| | 
Quantity. | | 
YEAR, | € rere | 
| { | ‘ | : . | 
Factory Farm Cae | Quantity. Value. Quantity. | Value. 
Pro- Total. 
duction. | duction. | | | 
i pit 2’ __: sda 
1,000 Ib, | 1,000 Ib, 1,000 Th, £ 1,000 Ib, — £ 1,000 Ib, £ 
1915-16 2,100 | sd — | $56,290 292 6,998 238 8,216 
1916-17 4,162 | * / = $91,077 95 2,749 319 11,008 
1917-18 4,247 4,845 9,092 $235,116 62 2,541 546 19,457 
1918-19 4,390 , 73.584 7,974 §249,677 168 9,076 | 1,146 48,111 
1919-20 3,454 }2,419 5,873 | §305,881 511 25,564 | 1,061 56,016 
1920-21 3,606 | 3,215 6,821 | §344,907 439 | 20,204 | 530 31,216 
1921-22 9,322 6,659 15,981 | §425,758 129 4,201 1,820 44,696 
{ | 








ee Sees ee ee ees 





* Not available. | + Principal fruit-growing districte only. t Factory production only. 
§ Farm production assessed as same value per Ib, as faetory production. ¢ 
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(6) QUANTITY OF DRIED FRUIT PRODUCED ON FARMS IN THE UNION 
DURING THE YEARS 1910-11 AND 1917-18 TO 1921-22. 




















{ } t / 
Year. Apples... | Apricots. ! Figs. Peaches. ' Pears. Prunes. 
Ib. | Th: Ib. Ib. Ib. tb. 
{910-11*.. 115,964 | 635,370 14,064 2,575,049 178,306 641,350 
1917-18"... 267,800 366,700 124,900 2,827,900 370,000 =| 887,200 
1918-197... | 2325700: — | 103,200 171,600 1,708,200 346,800 1,021,400 
1919-207... | 170,400 313,500 137,000 1,090,500 116,100 591,300 
1920-21*.. 164,900 160,160 T$2,200 . 1,824,200 192,200 741,900 
1921-22*, . 422,377 980.467 2 238,496 1,945,969 


29% 638 2,842,367 


} 





* ATT districts. 





+ Prineipal fruit-growing districts only. 


(vit) Jams.—There is considerable production of jams, jellies, fruit juices, and pulp 
‘The export figures for the years 1910 to 1917 reveal that the possibilities of the development 
of this industry are important, apart from any consideration connected with the War and the 
consequent disturbance of ordinary commercial conditions. The following table gives 
particulars regarding the production, importation, and consumption of jams and jellies 
during the years 1915-16 to 1921-22 :— 


JAMS AND JELLIES.—PRODUCTION, IMPORTATION, AND CONSUMPTION, 1915-16 














TO 192i-22. 
Totan PRODUCTION. IMPORTS LESS RE-EXPORTS. ToPAL 

Ee ee eee ae! Era? = ; td PRODUCTION | CON- 

YEAR. LESS SUMPTION. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. EXPORTS. 

Ib. £ tb. £ Ib, ib. 
1915-16... | 12,381,000 260,507 694,705 16,121 10,944,759 | 11,639,464 
1916-17... | 13,768,000 316,406 574,730 12,938 114,316,145 11,890,875 
1917-18 ; 16,455,424 376,364 278,777 6,004 13,224,126 13,502,993 
1918-19. | 18,451,287 399,785 132,467 4,494 12,079,193 12,211,660 
1919-20 18,319,466 493,757 1,068,391 38,005 11,323,003 12,391,394 
1920-21 : 13,774,349 370,862 1,045,505 38,605 10,634,248 { 11,679,753 
1921-22... | 7,878,346 18,811 295,118 123371 6,709,685 | 7,004,803 


\ ; 








§ 6. Sugar-Cane. 


1. Sugar Industry.—(i) Historical.—The first sugar mill was erected at Compensation, 
Victoria County, in 1849. By 1860 sugar-cane cultivation had made considerable progress 
in Alexandra, Durban, and Victoria Counties, and a number of small mills were in operation. 
A fair proportion of these mills were steam driven, but in a number of cases ox gear and 
water power were still used. ‘The largest mill had not more than 40 horse-power. 

For a number of years the progress of the industry was retarded by various factors, 
such as fluctuating prices, competition from Mauritius, disease among the “ soft” varieties 
of cane, lack of suitable transport facilities, and a restricted market. 

The development of the gold mining industry in the Transvaal caused some expansion 
of the market for Natal sugar between 1880 and 1889, and the joining up of the Natal and 
Transvaal railways further improved the position. The outbreak of the Anglo-Boer war 
led to a greater local demand with resultant higher prices and increased cultivation. About 
this time a number of the small mills closed down while those which continued operations, 
introduced modern machinery and increased their capacity. 

For some years after 1904 the industry suffered severely from the dumping of German 
beet sugar and the acreage of cane reaped showed a steady decline. During this period, 
however, owing to favourable climatic conditions there was an merease in the average output 
of sugar per acre and the effects of German competition were thus to some extent mitigated. 

In 1905 the first sugar lands were taken up in Zululand. The first harvest of cane 
was reaped there in 1908, when about 2,000 acres were cut. Owing to heavier rainfall 
and the greater fertility of the soil, the sugar industry has made proportionately more rapid 
progress in Zululand than in Natal proper. 

From 1908 competition from Mauritius gradually became less severe, and after the 
constitution of the Union in 1910 Natal was in a position to provide for the greater proportion 
of the sugar requirements of South Africa. 
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From 1910 to the outbreak of the war Natal encountered increasing competition by 
Mozambique in the Transvaal market. Under the terms of the Convention of 1909, sugar 
imported from that territory was not liable to Customs duty. This concession, combined 
with more favourable climatic and labour conditions, placed Mozambique in a good position 
to compete with Natal. Since 1914 the supplies of sugar from Portuguese Hast Africa have 
fluctuated considerably. 

Between 1910 and 1921, the latest date for which complete statistics are available, 
the industry made more rapid progress than at any period of its history, and though the 
consumption of sugar in South Africa has increased considerably during recent years, local 
production has more than kept pace. 

In Natal proper all the best sugar land is under cultivation. In Zululand, on the other 
hand, large tracts admirably adapted for sugar culture still await development. The 
future extension of the industry may, therefore, be looked for in the latter area. 

(ii) Varieties of Cane Oultivated.—Prior to the introduction of the Uba variety, a number 
of so-called “soft”? varieties were cultivated. Owing to the ravages of disease, which 
threatened to extinguish the sugar industry, endeavours were made to obtain more suitable 
varieties of cane from various sugar-growing countries. Among the varieties thus intro- 
duced was the Uba, which is now almost universally grown on all the Natal sugar estates. 
It is very hardy, deep-rooting, drought and disease resisting, and gives from four ratocon 
crops upwards. An objection to its use from a milling point of view is that it requires 
considerably more power to mill, being tough and of high fibre content. The dead leaves 
(trash) adhere to the cane very firmly, while in the soft varieties the trash falls away by 
itself. Recently a variety of Agaul from India has given very promising results. It is 
a cane similar in many respects to the Uba variety. 

(iti) Yield of Cane.—Sugar-cane yields about twenty tons per acre in Natal every two 
years, but in Zululand, owing to the larger rainfall and the richer lands, the yield is con- 
siderably higher, and the return somewhat earlier. Cane grown on the hills has a higher 
sucrose content than that grown on the flats. The latter is planted in deep soil, has a rank 
and rapid growth, and practically no ripening period, whereas the former variety, growing 
more slowly in poorer soil, has the necessary maturing period. Improvements in milling 
have resulted in the lessening of the amount of cane required to produce one ton of 
sugar. In the dry winter months when the juice undergoes concentration, about ten tons 
of cane are necessary for the production of one ton of sugar. The bagasse is used as fuel, 
and the sludge from the filter-presses and the liming of the juice are returned to the cane- 
fields as manure. 

(iv) By-Producis.—The most important by-product, molasses, is used for stock 
feeding. Cane wax is not exploited to any great extent, though there are great possibilities 
in this direction. Motor spirit, natalile, is also being produced at the present time from 
molasses, and also rectifie! ant methylated sp‘rits, as well as commercial and anaesthetic 
ether, 

‘ (v) Sugar Mills.—The industry is well provided with mills, and in Natal the owners 
of these (with one or two exceptions) for the most part crush cane grown by themselves. 
In Zululand the mills are situated in the centre of a large area of sugar plantations, from 
which they obtain all the cane they can crush, the price being regulated by the price of 
refined sugar in Durban. This system came into force in 1905, when the Natal Government 
opened the coast belt of Zululand for the cultivation of the sugar cane, and agreements 
were then entered into for the erection of mills and for the supply of cane to the millers 
by outside planters. In December, 1921, a Commission, under the Chairmanship of Mr. 
W. D. Baxter, was appointed to inquire into the sugar industry, and its report, issued in 
May, 1922, included the following recommendations :— 

(a) That the agreements between millers and planters in Zululand should be revised, as they are 
detrimental to the interests of both, in that cane is paid for by weight irrespective of the 
sugar it contains, and in that the same rate is paid for unburnt cane as for burnt cane. 

(b) That mills which are able to crush all the cane available should be allowed to shorten the 
milling season. 

(c) That a new basis of payment other than that of the price of first refined sugar in Durban 
should be provided, and that this basis should be uniform throughout Natal. 

The mills usually work between the months of May and December, when the sugar 


content of the cane is at its maximum, At present there are twenty-one mills in operation 
in Natal proper and four in Zululand. 

(vi) Sugar Refineries.—In 1922 there were two refineries in Natal, which dealt with the 
“cargo”? sugars produced by the mills. These refineries are necessary adjuncts to the 
industry, as there is a demand for refined sugar which, in the absence of the South African 
article, would be supplied by imported refined sugar. ne refinery was closed down in 
January, 1923, High-class mill sugar is now being produced, which rivals refined in quality. 

(vii) Labour.—At one time the labour employed in the sugar industry was mostly 
Indian, but during recent years the proportion of Indians has rapidly decreased. At present 
the great majority of the labourers employed both on the estates and in the mills are natives. 
It has been found impossible to obtain an adequate regular supply locally and arrangements 
have, therefore, been made for recruiting outside the borders of Natal. About 15,000 
natives are recruited annually. 
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Europeans are employed on the large estates as managers and overseers. In the mills 
and refineries, according to the latest industrial census returns, over 800 Europeans are 
employed, mostly on work of a scientific or technical nature. 

(viii) Price of Sugar.—The following statement gives the average price of Natal sugar 
per ton (2,000 tb.) at Durban from 1910-11 to 1916-17 :— 


Se Se) 0, Aa pena 
LOLO- Vee ere wee eae ly ae oO TOU LD face oes SR oe 18 4 10 
TOE LSU eae ee 18 2 96 LO LS=UG xa ee aay Tee, ee TOS L822 
POLQSDS HS ott ee epee blot LOEG HUTS. S Sate Mehael. ee. ZO yes & 
LOLS IA cece doe eae scam « 1a a, (including £1 Excise Duty.) 


From 15th June, 1917, the price of sugar was fixed from time to time by Government 
Notice, first under the Moratorium Act and later wnder a special temporary Act (No. 18 
of 1922), which expired on 30th June, 1923. 

The following statement gives particulars of the various Notices :— 


Price (including Excise)—First Grade Sugar. 








Date of Notice. Wholesale Retail, per Ib, 
Producers, | (plus Transport Meee a tS eee Te 
per 100 Ib, | and Insurance), | ~ | 

2 | per 100 Ib. | Durban. | Elsewhere. 
| 

| Sorel: Boasucl d. Oy 
gen 1017 fe ee IS | 26 0 27 9 4 | 4} 
WONG UEOL Ons dees vce e eee « 26 0 27 9 4 44 
Maeve. OTS A Sires Latiahaetawsie ai | 26 0 27.29 4 44 
PoromMecemper, A9TS. oo .e.cc cress 5 | 207 10 yay 3h 4 
MDMA ALYS, LOLO Gs cre ctic acne oes wos | 23 0 24 6 — — 
TCO POLO, Scenes ntaccedeae | 26 0 27 9 4 4} 
isuemovember’ 19195.. 65. o00ee0. 04 | 29 3 31 38 | 4} 5 
15th June, 1920...... Ce ee ae | 41 0 43 - 0* 6 64 
PUG UCG LOL ys osha. shee ee | 51 0 domo 74 8 
SMMMMMEM STL SEL as isclasc tes, cia swe 80 — — 5 5¢ 
PUIGMANISUSULO2 1. Soe. coe vee Oe aes Slo 33 «8 43 54 
Atha Oetopers 192165 6. dae | 29 0 31 8 44 5 
UME ODD aye os ab wets | 25 0 27 6 4 44 
PRIN OI LOZS ne hes es cies oes || 30 0 33. 0 | 5 53 

| 


| 


* Durban price; 43s, 6d. elsewhere. 


2. Statistics —The total area under cane cultivation at 30th June, 1918, was 184,213 
acres, and at 30th April, 1921, 196,585 acres. 

The following table shows the quantity of sugar produced in, imported into, and 
consumed in the Union from the year 1910-11 :— 


SUGAR.--_PRODUCTION, IMPORTS, EXPORTS, AND CONSUMPTION, 1970-11 TO 











192t-22. 
| | Nat Exports South Retained or Sugar 
Year. pe Productionyuts icp norte African _ Available for used in 
| / POPU Produce. Consumption. | Manutacturing. 
, Tons—2,000 Ib. Tons—2,000 Ib. Tons—2,000 Ib. | Tons—2,000 Ib. | Tons—2,000 Ib. 
1910-11..,.... 82,000 32,321 2,790 111,531 * 
22 od Ae 92,000 27,055 2,036 117,019 * 
TOU 1S wie. « sive | 96,000 23,617 | 2,303 117,314 - 
Is-16h>. 92,153 25,939 22073 116,019 * 
1914-15....... | 102,653 15,774 | 2,859 | 115,568 % 
TOTO=—1LG 0.5 sued’ 113,358 5,920 | 3,893 115,385 y 
UO Gd 5 vcctor scve | 114,709 7,978 4,047 118,640 14,085 
1917-18....... 104,921 15,389 4,039 116,271 16,152 
1918-19..... tel 150,214 10,498 12,898 147,814 17,848 
POLO 20). a0 53 6s ul 189,183 1,359 | 27,495 163,047 19,059 
Toag-81. i" | 1437680 2:050 12°725 | 1087005 | 16,898 








MOD Pa sae ees... 146,987 17,668 36,652 | 128,003 13,735 





'* Not available. 
The figures given hereunder show for the year 1921 the quantities of the various 
by-products obtained from the sugar industry :— 


SSA is Sk. is wks 2,301,601 proof gallons, 
Natalite...... WP tah hed en = 199,369 proof gallons. 
Hither august tite wa SES aM ici’ : 95,653 gallons. 
SYTHD cs ean as See ed Fe 

Treacle and molasses........ \ Heecalius: 


Methylated spirit............ 300,913 proof gallons. 
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§ 7. Tea, Cotton, and Tobacco. 
1. Tea.—Tea was first grown in the area now comprising the Union as an experiment 


at the Durban Botanical Gardens in the year 1851. For a long period the industry was 
conducted on experimental lines, but without success. In 1878 greater attention was paid 
to tea growing, and some two thousand plants were procured from Assam by Mr. J. L. 
Hulett (now Sir Liege Hulett), and planted out on his estate at Kearsney in Natal. The 
first crop (of 30 Ib.) was raised in 1880. In 1883, tea produced on the estate referred to 
was valued at 2s. 9d. per Tb. in London. The price of tea in South Africa at that time 
ranged from 2s. to ds. 6d. per Ib. From that year the tea industry advanced, and with 
increased production the price fell to about 1s. per lb., during the period 1904 to 1909. 

The restrictions placed on Indian immigration into Natal by the Government of India 
in 1911 have seriously hampered the industry ; and as a result of the low price of tea and 
the present high cost of labour, equal to about 45 per cent. of the total cost of production, 
the industry has contracted. Capital to the approximate amount of £350,000 is invested 
in the tea industry of the Union. The yield of manufactured tea in 1920-21 was 913,751 tb. 
In 1903 the highest total of production—2,681,000 Ib.—was reached. The annual consump- 
tion of tea in the Union is in the neighbourhood of 8,000,000 Ib. It is estimated that at 
least 15,000 acres of land suitable for tea plantations are available. The plucking season 
lasts from September until June. Six estates are engaged in the growing and production 
of tea, and it may be stated that Natal tea is particularly free from tannin. 

Owing chiefly to the labour difficulties mentioned, it is found that in Natal the growing 
of sugar-cane is generally more profitable than the cultivation of tea, with the result that 
the former industry is being extended at the expense of the latter. The followmg table 
gives particulars of the area of tea plantations, the produce in green leaf and in manufac- 
tured tea, and the consumption of tea in the Union. 


TEA.—PRODUCTION, IMPORTATION, AND CONSUMPTION, 1910-11 TO 1921-22. 





| 
| 
| 
} 








: Retained or 
: Year | Area - Yield b Manuface P eae ge en Available for 
Season). Sultivated. sreen Leaf). tured Tea. Lee = : on- 
| Exports). Re-exports). sumption. 
Ss fe ett nis i TATA Dae wc es a 
| ‘ 
Aeres. Ib ; tb Ib Ib. ib 
1910-11 wee 4,457 6,722,673 1,740,824 1,645,965 4,997,203 6,643, 168 
(OR k Bee 4,484 7,066,457 1,875,106 1,821,047 5,480,839 7,301,886 
4912-%3.... 4,484 A 322.1238 1,591,279 1,566,925 5,993,088 7,560,012 
1913-147...) 4,484 6,778,731 1,712,865 1,599,264 @110,715 4 7,709,979 
1914-15.... | 4,562 6,308,949 1:613.735.. 4 1,414,812 6,154,563 | 7,569,375 
1915-16.... | 4,512 7,166,364 1,822,026 | 1,696,233 6,165,938 | 7,862,171 
1916-172... | 4,462 I 6,822,275 1,711,723 1,662,112 6,852,008 | 8,514,120 
1917-18.... + 4,377 6,514,200 | 1,602,742 1,544,033 7,883,069 | 9,427,102 
1918-19.... |: 4,136 5,743,679 1,410,027 1,203,574 7,095,400 | 8,298,974 
1919-20.... 5 3,740 5,168,419 | 1,273,293 | 1,062,707 6,158,636 | 7,221,343 
1920-21...: | 3,497 t 93,702,634 | 913,751 861,238 6,958,327 7,819,665 
1920-22: 2204 2,240 2,368,561 | 572,801 $94,423 8,297,384 | 8,691,757 


2. Cotton.—The cotton industry of the Union is m the earliest stage of development, but 
the possibilities of its extension are considerable. It may be remarked that the production 
of cotton in South Africa was first attempted more than fifty years ago in some of the 
eastern coastal districts of the Cape of Good Hope and in Natal, and that the attempt 
continued for a decade. Notwithstanding a good deal of encouragement by the Govern- 
ment and by Chambers of Commerce, however, the endeavour to establish cotton growing 
as an industry failed, principally on account of labour difficulties, the high cost of 
ocean transport, and the lack of cultural knowledge. In 1910, when the Government 
of the United Kingdom and the cotton manufacturers of England held out inducements for 
the cultivation of cotton within the British Empire, the Government of the Union decided 
to make another effort to interest farmers im cotton production, A series of experiments 
was started in the areas considered likely to prove most suitable, and as a consequence the 
industry has now taken new life. Improved ginning facilities have been established, cheaper 
transport has been obtained, and several ginning plants are now in operation. During 
recent years the production of lint has advanced to more than 800,000 tb. annually, each 
year showing an increase over the previous year. i? Bd 


- 
wats 
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it has been concluded, as a result of these years of experiment, that the American 
{‘pland varieties give most satisfaction, and the consignments exported to the United 
IWingdom peas command from one penny to threepence per Ib. more than American 
middiings. Experiments are in progress with an American—Kgyptian variety of long staple 
cotton. Should these prove successful, it is anticipated that this variety will take the 
place of the Upland varieties, where irrigation or larger rainfall is available. 


The following table gives figures showing the production of cotton in the Union :— 
COTTON (SEED) GROWN IN THE UNION,* 1917-18 TO 1921-22. 








2, See | 














) a 
| cach, : Natal. = Transvaal. orange Union. 
Year. | dx» AS mA ae a ee tee ye tata 
| \ ' } i fl | 
Area. | Yield. | | Area. | Yield. | Area, Yield. | Area. | Yield. | Area. Yield, 

are ae cece 

Acres. | Ib. | Acres. fb. | Acres. | Tb. Acres. | PAA rp | Acres ib 

i | | 
1917-18... ; 34 6,800 | 512 | 118,700 | 7,016 } 676,110 | 13 | — 75075 796,610 
1918-19.. | — Ne 906 | 533, 184 oe 883,321 — — 1,418,611 
1919-20... | 87 17, 900 4, 436 tT. 073, 400 6,932 {1,494,900 10 | 6,000 | 11,465 | 2,592,200 
TO20-21.. t 118°. /11,200 | 2,778 | 862, "600 16, 193 |2,702,600 3p he = 19,084 |3,576,400 
1921-22.. | 46/17, 550 3. 243 866, 989 }11,863 1.921, "828 17) — 15,169 | 2,806,367 

{ | { a } | 

} } { i { \ 











* Native locations, reserves, etc., not enumerated. 


3. Tobacco.—The principal tobacco districts in the Union are the Magaliesberg and 
Kat River districts, which produce a light and medium tobacco of the Virginian type, such 
as Joiner, Yellow Prior, Bullion, Sterling, Tennessee Red, and Swazie; the Potchefstroom, 
Vredefort, Piet Retief, Oudtshoorn, and Piquetberg districts, which produce a medium to 
heavy type, such as Tennessee Red, Sterling, Clarksville Heavy, Boyd, and Swazie; the 
Stellenbosch, Wellington, and Tulbagh districts, which produce Turkish tobacco such as 
Dubeck and Souwlouk; and Natal, in which Province a medium dark type, largely consumed 
in the manufacture of cigars and a cheap grade of pipe tobacco, is produced. 


The tobacco and tobacco manufacturing industries have experienced considerable 
change in the class of leaf and manufactured article required by the public during the past 
ten to fifteen years, i.e. from the heavy type tobacco to the light cigarette tobacco leaf. In 
the earlier days the principal demand was for dark and medium tobacco, suitable for 
ultimate conversion into pipe tobacco and snuff. A fairly large percentage of the crop 
was put up by the farmers into roll tobacco, the rolls being converted into pipe or snuff 
tobacco by the consumer. There is still a considerable quantity of roll tobacco produced, 
both by the farmers and by factories. During more recent years factories for the manu- 
facture of cut pipe tobacco and cigarettes have been established throughout the Union, 
and an increasing demand for tobacco of light or medium colour and fine or medium texture 
has arisen. During this period the manufacture of cigars has made some progress, and 
several small factories are in operation. This factor has encouraged the production of a 
type of leaf suitable to the manufacture of cigars. Moreover, cigarettes made from locally 
grown Turkish tobacco have become very popular, and the production of colonial Turkish 
leaf has been firmly established. Prior to the European War a considerable quantity of 
tobacco was imported, comprising Sumatra for cigar wrappers, and Turkish and Virginian 
for cigarettes. There are three tobacco co-operative societies at present in the Union, two 
of these being under the Co-operative Society Act and the other one under the Limited 
Liability Company Act. All three embody the principles of co-operation. Only bona fide 
tobaeco farmers may be members of the co-operative societies or hold shares in the 
tobacco company. All the members share pro rata the profits accruing after deduction 
of working costs, and members are required to deliver their tobacco crops to the organi- 

sation. 


The Rustenburg Farmers’ Co-operative Society was inaugurated in 1911 and has been 
completely successful. The society dealt with up to 6,500, 000 ib. of tobacco for the year 
1920-21, and has been of great value to the tobacco industry, 


The Western District Warehouse Association of Paarl, Cape of Good Hope, which has 
been in existence nine years, has been of considerable assistance to the Turkish tobacco 
farmers, and has succeeded in putting on the market a matured article which has much 
improved the position of the manufacturers of colonial Turkish cigarettes. The association 
handles annually some 250,000 to 600,000 ib. of tobacco. 
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The Vaal River Tobacco Farmers’ Company, Ltd., was inaugurated in 1918, and was 
converted into a co-operative company in 1921. It is estimated that 300,000 tb. of tobacco 
will be dealt with yearly. 


The spread of a bacterial disease known as wildfire (Bacterium tabacum) has caused 
considerable loss to the farmers, amounting probably to 10 per cent. of the 1922 crop. 
Unless stringent measures are adopted to control this disease, which is known to spread 
rapidly, tobacco growers will be liable to suffer further losses. 


Exc'se duty was paid by producers on 14,212,037 Lh. of tol acco during the year 1921. 


The following table gives particulars as to tobacco grown in the Union :— 








TOBACCO GROWN IN THE UNION, 1911 AND 1918 TO 1922. 























| - * NATIVE 
CAPE OF . ae RANGE |LOCATIONS, 
| Goop Hore. NATAL. PRANSVAAL. | Prep Stare, | REsERYES,| UNION. 
YBAR. | | | om > USES, 
‘i Me a ine a | 
| } | j } 
rok Area.| Yield. | Area.| Yield. | Area.| Yield. Area. Yield. Yield. Yield. 
| | 
cel a hae | 
| Acres. Ib. Acres. Ib. Acres. Ib. reaeresi ib, 'a Ib. Ib. 
| 
1911.. | 4,411 | 3,767,179) 1,062 | 2,685,037 | 11, 495 7,701, 774 2,396 | 807,209 | ° 14,961,199 
1918., | 7,427 | 4,466,900 1,096 515,400 13, 569) 6, 928, 900 | 1,033 | 591, "400 | | 2,428,553 14, 931, "153 
1919. | — 4, 776,065, — 618, 715| —~ | 8, 121,930 | | 671, 5219 | _ 14, 182 /929+ 
1920.. | 8,367 3, 602, 000 1,729 730, 400) 16, 733 6, 923, 500 | 980 388, 400 | —_ 11, 644, ,300T 
1921;.. | 8,121 | 5, 007, "900, st 740 910, 900} 15 711) 8 8, 462, 340 | 990 | 625, 100 | 1,614, 4,400 16, 1620, 640 
1922.. / 5,619 3,403,945 "468 221,537) 12, Bat 5,830, 317 809 | 357, 661 . 9:8 3,460} 





| 
} 
\ 





* Included in Provinces. f Exclusive of tobacco produced in Native Locations, ete., which amounted 
to 2,428,553 Ib. in 1918, and 1,614,400 tb. in 1921. t Area not enumerated. 


§ 8. Valuation of Agricultural and Pastoral Production. 


1. General.—The following statement gives the estimated value of the agricultural 
and pastoral production of the Union for the seasons 1917-18 to 1921-22. The valuation 
is based upon the average wholesale or open market prices for the Union in each season. 
The estimated value of fodder crops used on farms has been deducted. A separate valuation 
at farm prices was effected for the year 1920-21, and amounted to £55,745,000. Valuations 
on this basis are being effected for preceding and following years :— 


VALUATION OF AGRICULTURAL AND PASTORAL PRODUCTION, AT WHOLESALE 
AND OPEN MARKET PRICES, 1917-18 TO 1921-22. 

















Union. | Provinces, 1920-21. (Complete Census) 

Season. Value. | Province, Value. 

£1,000 £1,000 

I9L7=18.6, Vee Leer. 70,779 | Cane 0f :G00d: Hopes: nc. neirehe oe ee bnaiens 30,219 

LOVB=19 5 ihe’ anes etiote 75,514 NAGAT  ieccccceieraye guarde Pena ns Seite het ane eee 11,829 

EQLO-20 8 Ce ctetern cage cttote 110,936 TTANSVAAL Sy oct Sacks cs cee Woe nee 18,163 

1920-217 7 a ee 73,833 Orange Free cState. a. abe ae ere oe 13,622 
L0O1H03 Mek a cee 65,768 | 

UNION: « -isdemasin ces tee £73,833 
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§ 9. Farms, Farm Labour, and Agricultural Implements. 


1. Number, Tenure, and Area of Farms.—The following tables give particulars of 
farms enumerated at the Census of Agricultural and Pastoral Production in 1921 (excluding 
native locations, reserves, etc.), the area of farms, the area cultivated, irrigated, and irrigable, 
with comparative figures for 1918 :— 


(i) NUMBER AND AREA OF FARMS, AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS, PLANTATIONS, 
AND RESERVES (EXCLUDING NATIVE LOGATIONS, RESERVES, ETC.), 
APRIL, 1921 AND 1922. 





At 30th April, 1921. 























Number of 
; eee  oeue ea oe ae | Oecupied Farms 
Province. | Occupied, | Unocecupied. | sot April, 
te ; Gace ee | 1922. 
Number. | Acres. | Number. Acres. | 
‘in 5 is | | | 
Cape of Good Hope...... 31,950 124,378,645 | 1,239 | 11,692,378 34,221 
BVPUAING sere vGiaars.0 shrek a0 8,697 9,373,708 281. | 3043 9,314 
CIR TE NC) Ee Oe A OO 741 22 2-34,767,817 3,173. | 11,679,698 24,474 
Orange Free State....... 18,044 (| 29,876,573 316-8 35,285 17,236 
ames: a ary Be sss seo ciaeaaihs Mae ea 
TOTAL slotstoy cay co 2-884 81,432 | 198,396,748 5,009 | 24,422,404 "85,242 











} 

| é } 

Se ae 

| | 

| 
| \ 























(ii) AREA OF FARMS, AREA CULTIVATED, AND AREA IRRIGATED OR IRRIGABLE, 
1921. 
SS SS LE ~ = a a ————- SS Set SS PET 2 ee i —— TE EGE SO z | SAE ET oie 
/ Area Cultivated. 
ee mrp te WaT Bey : | Additiona! 
atl | Area of | | | Area ae 
Province. | Farms, Agri--  } | Total Area | Irrigated. | 1 nen 
_ cultural | Fruit. Timber.! Fallow. | under Cul- | bee ha: 
| Crops.* | | | | tivation, | | 
1,000 | 
Acres, Acres. | Acres. | Acres, Acres. -| Acres. | Acres. Acres, 9 
Cape of Good | | 
LONG mies. a3 | 136,071 | 1,878,555 | 127,191 | 113,722 853,233 2,972,055 | 478,270 | 284,132 
INGA een arerers 5 10,089 | 639,655 24,264 | 248,026 117,286 | 1,029,228 23,730 | 36,433 
Transyaal..... 46,447 2,192,061 | 58,560 | 139,657 597,274 / 2,987,463 | 227,437 | 189,924 
Orange TFree~ | | | | 
State........ | 30,212 | 2,825,155 | 32,609 | 57,826 | 314,156 | 2,729,337 | 88,425 |- 61,514 
Native  Loca- | | | 
tions, Reserves, | | | 
BUCO Ree fice es | 38,936 | 3,295,623 pry + T | 3,295,623 | cf + 
oe vl i-ueewe ct ek baie abe oa, rs 
TOTAL... 261,755 (10,531,049 242,714 , 558,731 | 1,881,949 118,013,708 | 817,862 | 572,003 











Bote... 229,270 |11,272,004 | 181,762+| 462,096+ 1,940,290} 13,856,152) — | — 


\ i { 
\ 





* Allowance made in this column for double crops in 1921. 
+ Not enumerated in Native Locations, Reserves, etc. 


_ At the 30th April, 1922, the acreage under cultivation (exclusive of native locations, 
reserves, etc., not enumerated) was: Cape, 3,131,719; Natal, 1,074,235; ° Transvaal, 
3,289,664 ; Orange Free State, 3,195,660; Union, 10,691,278. 


2. Employees on Farms.—Particulars are given hereunder as to the average number, 
sex and race of employees on farms, excluding native locations, reserves, etc., during the 
year 1917-18 :— 
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AVERAGE NUMBER, SEX AND RACE OF EMPLOYEES ON FARMS (EXCLUDING 
NATIVE LOCATIONS, RESERVES, hl DURING YEAR 1917-18, 









































| | | OTHER 
, EUROPZAN. | NATIVE. | ASIATIC. COLOURED. 
PROVINCE, a Se > he oe a 
Male. | Female. | Male. Maat | Male. | bcd: Male. Female. 
; } 
vu l 
Cape of Geet Hopes 23,615 6,393.) 70,933 | 30,536 | 786 | 46 36,566 | 11,301 
Natal...2.7 a ae en 576 | 54,084 | 12,960 | 18,405 | 3,920. 334 65 
Transvaal..csesses sees ee 7,863 | 2.497 | 69,968 | 25.117 | 436 | 78 524 231 
Orange tree State....... | 7,997 3,309 | 69,638 | 85,737; — | — | “dizag 527 
eee Sey Se Pe ee Br soe se) 2 
| | / 
TOTAL... c0.08a 41,756 | 12,865 | 254,623 | 104,350 | 19,627 | 4,044 | 38,673 | 12,12¢ 
— t+ S Bawa cs — —---— a cs 6 — eee At SES AE LAE | 





3. Agricultural Implements, Machinery, etc.—The subjoined table gives for the years 
1918 and 1921 particulars as to agricultural implements and engines employed on farms :— 


(i) EN peaele ON FARMS, AND HORSE POWER, 1918 AND 30th APRIL, 1921. 



































= \ f 
| Steam. ah Gas. | Oil. Electric. Total. 
| 
Province | ) tc ee 
? ‘i Be ae pen ET Tae ts ay Power | Power 
abe | oe | ae te | noe eee Generated |Derived from Number. 
a < ea : . : a * on Farms. jother sources, | 
} | } i 
Tiapei. ws. 26t-o% 536 | 3,928 351 | 8,960 | 1,318 | 7,591) 119 44 2,335 
Natalee ic: 213. 2,858 | 61 683°) 676.) 36054 76 2 1,028 
Transvaal..... 426 . 3,330 128 ; 1,482 568 | 3,010 | 47 10 1,179 
Orange Free | 
State....... 269 4,709 140 | 2,958 369 1,912 | 16 Z 796 
| / 
ee = = ss Seumtinooe te ee — — — SS 
TOTAL, 1921 1,444 11,325 _ 6380 13,933 | 2,931 16,118 | 258 2a 5,338 
a ——~— — — —— SS ——S= ———S—————- oo ————————————— — — —- 
Census of 1918. 1,330 ¥ 659 * 2,533 | mn, 178 | 4,700 

















* Not enumerated. 





(ii) AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, ETC. 


NUMBER IN 1918 AND 30th APRIL, 7921. 





Ploughs. 'Thrashing Machines. Dipping Tanks. Silos. 





























Oil 
Province. Sie | elt) een ' ; Sp dpee peat Racak§ er b=: 
ea iy as Pia Animal | Driven | Worked For For | Pit 
Ploughing. Steam. Draught.\by Power.|by Hand, | Cattle. | Sheep. | Erected. (gunk, : 
Wik Sete oF i Che pe! 
| 
Cape nner: 218 108 63,960 | 598 | 1,657 2,170 | 18,985 | 167 344 
Natalho.. . oad | 78 14 20,017 | 320 1,619 4,199 | - 1,599 | LOGS F381 
Transvaal2.... 140 60 | 56,143 430 | 999 2,015 3,784 | 175 44] 
Orange Free | 
State.sive.s 4 79 8 . 43,409 340 | 963 374 8,970 | 101 163 
ears fa a ey hs el Sn Sh ee 
Native Loca- | 
tions, Re- | 
serves, etc.. | ; REIT, 108 pee aM 1,648 | 2,290 . 
ee a a _—~ — -- —_- | a 
TOTAL, 1921. 515 190 | 354,237 1,688 5,238 | 10,406 | 30,628 549 1,329 
ia. ee eater ores ar Pet str tsay —.- — ee 
Census of 1918 | 231 101 = 335,956 | 1,428 9,286 | 27,589 1,476 











* Sct, enumer patna. 
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§ 10. Fertilizers. 


1. General.—The Fertilizers, Farm Foods, Seeds, and Pest Remedies Act (No. 21 of 1917) 
regulates the importation and sale of fertilizers in the Union. ‘“‘ Fertilizer” is defined as 
any substance containing, or purporting to contain as chemical constituents thereof, 
nitrogen, phosphoric oxide, potash, or lime in a form or combination available as plant 
food, and sold or intended for sale for the purpose of fertilizing the soil or supplying nutriment 
to plants, and the sale of an article not containing these ingredients in a suitable form is 
prohibited. 


From analyses of South African soils it has been established that they are for the most 
part deficient to a smaller or greater degree in the four essential elements enumerated, 
and it is these necessary constituents which have to be supplied by means of fertilizers. 


Phosphoric Oxide, in which the deficiency is largest, is added to the soil chiefly in th® 
form of superphosphates, basic slag, and bone preparations. Considerable phosphatic 
deposits occur in various parts of the Union (Weenen, Saldanha Bay, Kuruman, Murchison 
Range, and Bethlehem), and in recent years the production of superphosphates has been 
undertaken on a very considerable scale. At Somerset West, in the Cape Province, and 
at Umbogintwini and other places in Natal, there are factories said to be capable of an 
output more than sufficient to satisfy the present South African demand for superphosphates 
and bone manure. Lime deposits are found extensively in the Union, and a suitable form. 
for fertilizer purposes occurs in the Marico District. The principal varieties of nitrogenovs 
fertilizer in use in South Africa are sulphate of ammonia, nitrate of potash, blood-meal, 
meat-meal, and different forms of guano. For the most part these are locally produced, 
the municipal abattoirs of Durban, Cape Town, Pretoria, and Johannesburg being responsible 
for the preparation of considerable quantities of blood-meal and meat-meal, while guano 
(bird, whale, fish, and bat) is extensively worked up and used.  Potassic fertilizers are 
imported in the shape of salts of potash, and there is also a considerable production in the 
Union, burnt kraal manure (‘‘ Karroo ash’’) being largely utilized in this connection. 


The following tables give (i) the imports into the Union of various types of fertilizer 
during a series of years, and (ii) the factory production of fertilizers in the Union, as shown 
in recent Industrial Censuses :— 


(i) MANURES AND FERTILIZERS—IMPORTS, 1919 TO 1922. 











1920. | 1921, | 1922. 
Description. | 
| PoP Cay Ee F, -apill 2 

| Quantity. | Value. Quantity. Value, Quantity, | Vatue, 

| | | 
7 = = ! : ra st 

| Tons. | £ Tons. £ Tons. £ 
Jk ela epee a 5,190" | "46,187 | tio05° | “17,684 3,300 | 11,878 
Hone» Manures....0.. 2. ee 2005" *| 219258 =) | 866 | 5,899 Pe | 25 
ES eee ) 834 | 1,822 1,087 4580 | 119 375 
INICTATOMOL*S 00S... 06. ee ews oe 34 850 | 9. | 164 | 29 | 378 
maw ce nosphates...........-...< 10,947 | 28,267 | 12,610 40,889 8,287 14,255 
Potash Manures.............. 484 | 11,831 780 11,174 904 | 10,228 
Sulphate of Ammonia......... | a | 484 12,594 | 3 55 
Superphosphates.............. | 12,305 | 133,423. ; 11,412 | 104,998 14,038 58,710 
Waites Manutera. oc)... so | 820 | 3,836. > | —- — 72 308 
Others oF were eee e eee T8324 2,305 } 363 4,276 443 2,658 





TOTAL VALUB.......... £ — | 239,779...) ae 196,258 27,193 | 98,855 
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(ii) 


FACTORY PRODUCTION OF FERTILIZER MATERIALS—INDUSTRIAL CENSUSES, 
1918-19 TO 1920-21. 




















1918-19. 1919-20. | 1920-21. 
Description. teh bet : Pe Sas) e 
Beaper Fk | Value, | Quantity. Value. | | aan Value. 
Tons. | dh Tons. £ Tons. & 
Ammonium sulphate.......... —_— oe 2,900 76,000 — a 
Nitrogenous Organic Fertilizers 4,412 49,718 153 1,943 3,760 38,815 
Superphosphates...........s0 2,734 | 82,020 6,269 40,999 5, fo. 37,489 
Bone <Mealeee. faire neon 8,247 101, 147 1% 810 157,903 11,8724 137, 151 
Mixed Fertilizers, containing— | 
Nitrogen and phosphorus.... 5,768 48,346 8,127 87,713 3,338 39,648 
Potassium and phosphorus. . 1,289 12,669 | 57 769 193 ,663 
Nitrogen and potassium..... 99 (2 500 5,000 320 2,880 
Nitrogen, potassium, and 
phosphorus erate orate tehets 9181 114,336 | 13,103 161,050 20,772 | 190,077 
Other 2h sin Pee aes = 37,078 140,085 —_ 167,691 
— — - —_——- —— | —— ——- ay 2 er 
TOTAL VALUE. PIP. ¢ — 445,438 — 671,462 — | 616,414 





See es Se ss | a es aes | 











2. Government Guano.—The Government Guano Islands comprise all the principal 
islands, islets, rocks, and reefs situated along and around the western and southern 
portions of the South African coast lying between latitudes 24° 30’ and 35° south, 
and longitudes 14° 20’ and 26° 30’ east. Owing to their geographical positions 
ou the coast, these islands are, for purposes of discrimination, divided into two groups, 
which are known as the Colonial Group and the Northern (or Ichaboe) Group respectively. 
The former group consists of the Bird Islands and adjacent rocks (Algoa Bay), Dyer’s Islands 
and contiguous rocks on the Bredasdorp coast, Seal Island (False Bay), Duiker Klip (Hout 
Bay), a number of islands along the Malmesbury coast, including Dassen and the Paternoster 
islands and Foundlings, Jutten, Malagas, 4nd Marcus islands, in and near Saldanha Bay, 
and two other islets in Lamberts Bay and off the mouth of the Olifants River respectively. 
The Northern (Ichaboe) Group consists of the following islands, all situated off the coast 
of Great Namaqualand and Damaraland (South-West Africa) :—Sinclair’s Island, 
Plumpudding Island, Pomona Island, Albatross Rock, Possession Island, Long Island, 
Halifax Island, Penguin Island, Seal Island, Ichaboe Island, Mercury Island, and 
Hollamsbird Island. 

These islands were formerly leased to and worked by various private individuals, but 
were ultimately, by resolution of the House of Assembly of the Cape of Good Hope, dated 
the 2nd July, 1889, taken over, as the several leases fell in, and worked for the Government, 
at first by an agent, upon a commission basis only, under the control of the Crown Lands 
and Public Works Department, and later under the administration of the Commissioner 
of Railways and Public Works, until May, 1894, when the administration was transferred 
to the Cape Agricultural Department. The leases of the Colonial Group terminated on 
the 30th June, 1891, and of the Ichaboe Group of Islands on the 30th June, 1895. The 
agency continued until the 30th June, 1898. On the Ist July, 1898, the guano business 
was converted into a Government undertaking, as a sub-division of the Cape Department 
of Agriculture, and placed under the control and management of an officer carrying the 
title of Superintendent of the Government Guano Islands. The islands are being worked 
principally for the production of guano, but other products, such as penguin eggs, seal skins, 
seal oil, etc., are also obtained from them. 

The guano is-deposited annually by the young sea birds during the breeding season, 
which lasts from about the beginning of September to the end of March. The guano producing 
birds are those known as the penguin (Spheniscus demersa, J.inn), malgas (Sula capensis, 
Licht), and sea duikers (Genus phalacrocorax), and these are all protected by law against 
capture, slaughter, or molestation of any kind. Guano collection is undertaken immediately 
after the breeding season, and when the young birds are old enough to leave their nests 
and the islands. On the Colonial Islands this generally takes place during the period from 
about the 15th January to the end of April, and on the Ichaboe Group from about the 
middle of March to the end of June in each year, and, as the various crops are collected, 
dried, cleaned, and ready for use, they are shipped to Cape Town for disposal as réquired. 
As the annual yield of guano is regulated principally by the fish-supply on the coast, which 
is the only food of the birds, and is also very much affected by the climatic conditions 
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prevailing during the breeding season, the total quantity collected varies considerably 
from year to year. The average yield from all sources during the last three years was 
approximately 9,515 tons per annum. Guano is sold in a pulverized form, and is used 
principally in the cultivation of cereals and vegetables, but is also now being extensively 
employed in the treatment of young orchards and vineyards. Its principal chemical 
constituents are nitrogen, potash, phosphoric oxide, and lime, and, as the composition of 
the deposits obtained from the various islands varies materially in certain essentials, all 
oe raion are systematically mixed so as to obtain an approximately uniform grade of 
article. 

The average analysis of guano sold during the years 1920 to 1922 was :—Nitrogen, 
10-3 per cent.; potash, 2-0 per cent.; phosphoric oxide water soluble, 3-3 per cent. ; 
phosphoric oxide soluble in 2 per cent. citric solution, 9-7 per cent.; total phosphoric 
oxide, 10-5 per cent.; and lime, 10:4 per cent. Guano is now being sold by the 
Government at £10 per ton, which is below its commercial value. ‘There is a very large 
and increasing local demand for guano, and, as the supply is limited, no exportation to 
places beyond the limits of the Union is permitted. 














| 
 & Colonial Northern or Ichaboe na 
Year. | Group of Islands. | Group of Islands. OLB, 

a ae 

| Tons Tons Tons 

| | 
RN. ee 9S Hoh ea be. | 1,795 | 2,852 | 4,647 
os cael ea re 2,210 | 4,162 6,372 
oi eee | 2,704 | 4,737 | 7,441 
re Pe Le |< 3,801 | 4,832 | 8,138 
LED ES a 3,079 4,141 7,220 
ae 3,148 | 3,852 | 7,000 
JOLY Re) Aa par 2,377 4,588 | 6,965 
1 el NI a 2,941 5,071 | 8,012 
OME ee oa sas aes 3,641 5,396 | 9,037 
MR ested Gclcd et baa 5 ie eV as diate 4,006 | 6,439 10,445 
eee a ois edd | 3,275 | 5,230 | 8,505 
1922 (estimated)............ 3,378 / 6,216 | 9,594 











The following by-products of the Government Guano Islands may be conveniently 
noted here :— 


Penguin Hggs.—The collection of penguin eggs is at present restricted to certain portions 
of Dassen Island only, from whence, on an average, about 550,000 eggs are obtained annually. 
The collection, disposal, and distribution of penguin eggs are undertaken by Government 
contractors. 


Seal Skins.—The number of seal skins and the quantity of oil secured annually vary 
considerably according to circumstances. The average number of skins taken during 
the three years 1920 to 1922 was 10,690 per annum. These skins are shipped to the United 
Kingdom, and sold by auction on the London markets. The sealing industry is largely 
in the hands of the Union Government, and private enterprise is only permitted on certain 
specified islands and rocks on the South African coast reserved for that purpose. 


§ 11. Agricultural Co-operation. 


1. Gape of Good Hope.—A general co-operative movement was started in the Cape 
Colony in 1905, when an Act was passed whereby loans for general agricultural purposes, 
not exceeding a total of £150,000, were authorized to be made to co-operative associations 
of wine and agricultural farmers. An expert was appointed by the Government for the 
purpose of organizing the farmers, and in due course eighteen co-operative societies (nine 
dairies and nine wineries) were established, all of which were registered with limited liability 
under the Cape Companies Act (No. 25 of 1892). In addition to these companies a fow 
syndicates were formed for the purchase, with loans obtained from the Government, of 
fencing material, or of waterbores, windmills, or threshing machines for the common use of 
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members. ‘The hopes which were entertained of these societies at tho time of their inception 
were not, however, realized, and the co-operative scheme was to somo extent a failure. 
At the present time a few of the organizations mentioned are doing well, others are struggling, 
while a number have signally failed. During the past few years additional societies, 
registered under the Companies Act, have been formed in various parts of the Province, and 
the majority of these are making satisfactory progress. 

The provisions of the Land Bank Amendment Act (No. 30 of 1916) empowered the 
Board of the institution also to make advances to co-operative societies in the Cape of 
Good Hope and Natal, provided, infer alia, that the members by agreement undertook 
to be liable severally and tn solidwm for the society’s debts, ‘The Act came into operation 
in June, 1916, and seven societies in the Cape were registered under it. 


2. Natal.—In Natal certain companies of a co-operative nature have been established 
from time to time with limited liability. Twelve societies have been established in Natal 
under the provisions of the Land Bank Amendment Act mentioned above. 


3. Transvaal.—The necessity for the establishment of some system of co-operation 
among the Transvaal farmers arose as the result of the difficulty which they experienced 
in disposing of their produce at remunerative prices. The matter received the considera- 
tion of the Government, and it was decided to encourage the farmers to organize on 
co-operative lines for the collective disposal of their produce under a central administration. 
It was felt that legislation would be necessary to regulate the conditions under which 
co-operation should be carried on, and in 1908 the Agricultural Co-operative Societses Act 
was passed. An important feature of this Act is that the liability of members for the debts 
of the society is not limited. The work of organizing the farmers was actively carried on 
and met with a ready response. The first society was registered in Pretoria in 1908, and 
in a short time societies were formed in practically every district of the Transvaal and were 
soon actively at work. The necessity soon arose of establishing an agency to represent 
societies on their principal market, and to obtain contracts for the sale of maize and other 
produce on their joint behalf. In view of the expense which an undertaking of this nature 
would entail, the Government agreed to establish an agency on behalf of the societies and 
to administer and control it for a period of one year, provided that at the end of that time 
the societies took it over and relieved the Government of further responsibility for the agency. 
In due course the agency was established on those lines, and when the time came for the 
societies to take it over it was registered as a private company with limited liability. The 
agency has effected the main purpose for which it was established, viz., to enable societies 
to participate in large contracts and to avoid competition with one another. 

Although many difficulties had to be contended with in the beginning, the majority 
of the societies now in active operation are making steady progress, and are attaining a 
fair measure of success in their principal aim, i.e. to obtain for the farmer a fair price for his 
produce. All the societies have been assisted by loans, either wholly or in part, from the 
Land and Agricultural Bank. 





4. Orange Free State.—In the Orange Free State several co-operative creameries were 
formed, with limited liability, assisted by loans from public funds made between 1906 and 
1908, on lines similar to those upon which financial assistance was given to the Cape organiza- 
tions. The majority of the creameries have made good progress. In 1910 a co-operative 
agricultural societies Act, identical in all essential respects with the Transvaal Act, was 
passed. In the Orange Free State as well as in the Transvaal, a keen interest is being 
evinced by farmers in agricultural co-operation. 


5. Union Co-operative Societies Act, 1922.—There has recently been a great development. 
of the co-operative movement in every Province of the Union, and farmers of all kinds are 
keenly interesting themselves in the organization of co-operative marketing associations, 
To mect the demands of the times, a new Co-operation Act to regulate the constitution of 
Co operative Agricultural Societies and Companies throughout the Union was passed during 
the 1922 Session. The Co-operative Societies Act (Act No. 28 of 1922) repeals all former 
co-operative laws and provides for the appointment of a Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 
and for the formation and registration of agricultural co-operative societies with unlimited 
liability, agricultural co-operative companies with limited liability, and co-operative trading 
societies with limited liability. The principal objects for which these societies and com- 
panies may be formed are (i) to arrange the sale of produce and the purchase of agricultural 
requisites in the mest profitable manner, (ii) to recruit and supply labourers, and (iii) to 
carry on the business of banking and insurance under a co-operative system. The Act 
further provides for the formation of central and federal co-operative companies, with objects 
generally similar to those of the co-operative societies and companies. Provision is also 
made in the Act for the management of societies or companies by boards of directors, and 
for the dissolution, voluntary or compulsory, of societies and companies. Lists of the names 
and addresses of directors and members of co-operative companies and societies m ust be 
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transmitted to the Registrar. All the provisions of this Act are applied to every co-operative 
agricultural society registered under previous Acts, The First Schedule of the Act contains 
model regulations, which may be adopted by co-operative societies and companies. The 
Act came into operation on the 14th August, 1922, a Registrar of Co-operative Societies 
was appointed, andgregulations in regard to applications “for registration were issued in 
that month. iT ae x re 
PARTICULARS OF REGISTERED CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES AND COMPANIES IN 
ACTIVE OPERATION AT 3ist DECEMBER, 1922. 




















Deseription. Number. Membership. 
pueden op Me se 8s SS Ns ee es SS L aie o Sh Sa TS 
Agricultural Societies (unlimited liability)........... 0-02 cece eee ceee 64 12,773 
Agricultural Companies (limited liability)............ 00. eee cee eee eee 17 1,509 
Trading Societies Gimited Hability}.... 0 0.0 2c ae es eee bam ee eas 4 4,497 

3 | alla 
EL ODAG Cy ated: Spalsng ds cine wees as abated Sys | 85 18,779 
Rear ree OE Br eo 2 ick 
| 








$ 12. Agricultural Schools and Experiment Farms. 


1. Description of Establishments.—Schools of Agriculture and Experiment Farms are 
established at several points in the Union. A brief description of these schools and farms 
and the purpose which they serve is given hereunder :— 


(i) Elsenburg (Mulder’s Vlei, Cape of Good Hope).—This was established in 1898 and is 
the oldest institution of its kind inthe Union. ‘The area of the farm and experiment station 
is approximately 2,600 acres, of which $00 acres are under cultivation. About 125 acres 
are devoted to vineyards and orchards. The speciai features of this institution are 
horticulture, viticulture and wine-making, cereal, and tobacco (Turkish) growing and 
dairying. An Oenological Institute has been erected here, at a cost of £6,000, for the study 
of wine-making. ‘The area of operation includes the coastal district from Namaqualand to 
Knysna, and the districts of Ceres, Worcester, Robertson, Paarl, Tulbagh, and Montagu. 

{ii} Grootfcntein (Middelburg, Cape of Good Hope).—Yhis station was established in 
1911 on a large farm, in extent about 25,000 acres, acquired from the Imperial military 
authorities. ‘The special features here are agriculture (including irrigation) under Karroo 
conditions, the rearing of ostriches, Merino sheep, and Angora goats. The area of operation 
embraces that portion of the Cape Province lying south of the Orange River (excluding 
the area served by Elsenburg) and the Transkeian Territories (excluding Griqualand East), 


(tii) Cedara (Natal).—The Cedara experiment farm was established in 1902 and the 
school was opened in 1906. The farm is approximately 2,000 acres in extent. Cattle and 
maize, forestry (including wattle growing) and sub-tropical agriculture form the special 
features at this experiment station, and the area of its operation extends to the whole of 
the Natal Province and Griqualand East. 


(iv) Potchefstroom (fransvaal).—This experiment farm was established in 1902 and 
the school was opened in 1909. The farm comprises about 4,000 acres, some 800 acres of 
which are under cultivation. Matters relating to agriculture representative of high veld 
conditions, the cultivation of crops under irrigation and otherwise, stock breeding, and 
the growing of maize and other cereals are special features of this establishment, and its 
area of operation covers the whole of the Transvaal Province. 


{v) Glen (Orange Free State).—Prior to the constitution of the Union no agricultural 
school had been established in the Orange Free State, and it was found that the existing 
Government farms were, in several important respects, unsuitable for such a purpose. In 
1912, a farm of approximately 4,000 acres in extent was acquired at Glen, on which an 
agricultural school and experiment station has been established. The school was opened 
for students in February, 1919. The area of operation comprises the whole of the Orange 
Free State, that portion of the Cape Province lying north of the Orange River, and British 
Bechuanaland. 


2. General Particulars.-—All the above institutions are in close proximity to stations 
on main lines of railway and are fairly central as regards the areas they serve. 
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The farms on which the schools are situated are large, well stocked, well equipped, and 
representative of the agricultural conditions of their respective areas, and they enable the 
breeding of pedigree live stock and the cultivation of land to be undertaken on a suitable 
scale for the benefit of students and the improvement of the stock of the country. The 
laboratory and class-room accommodation and equipment provide suitable facilities for 
a sound training in the science of agriculture. 

The institutions have on their staffs separate lecturers in agriculture and stock, 
agricultural engineering, veterinary science, chemistry, botany, entomology, dairying, 
poultry husbandry, and horticulture, and (at Elsenburg) viticulture and wine-making ; 
while there are also experimentalists and itinerant instructors. In addition to their 
educational duties the staff perform some extension, experiment and research work, and 
it is contemplated that in due course three more or less self-contained branches will be 
developed at each institution for college work, experiment and research work, and extension 
work. 





3. Gourses.—The courses of instruction consist of— 


(i) Ordinary. Two years’ Diploma Course—Animal Husbandry, Field Husbandry, 
Veterinary Science, Agricultural Engineering, Horticulture, Dairying, Poultry-keeping, 
Viticulture (at Elsenburg), Agricultural Economics and Law, Farm Book-keeping, Agri- 
cultural Chemistry, Agricultural Botany, Agricultural Zoology and Entomology. 

(ii) Special :— 

(a) Special course in Sheep and Wool, at the Grootfontein School of Agriculture, 
February to August. 

(6) Special course in Ostrich-farming, at the Grootfontein School of Agriculture, 
October to December. - 

(c) Special course in Dairying, at the Glen School of Agriculture, October to September. 

(d) Special short courses in Shearing, Sorting, and Classing Wool, etc., at Glen and 
Grootfontein Schools of Agriculture, for members of Wool Growers’ Associations 
and others interested. 


(e) Students are also accepted for periods of practical training extending to one 
year. - 


(iii) Short Vacation Courses :— 
(a) Short summer vacation course in Wine-making, one week, at the Hlsenburg 
School of Agriculture. 
(6) Short winter vacation courses at all the Schools of Agriculture, of two or three 
weeks’ duration. These comprise special subject courses and general courses. 
Particulars are published each year in the press. 


The ordinary course of two years is essentially one which gives a sound practical as well 
as a technical training to young farmers, but it does not offer a full training for the 
agricultural expert or the agricultural scientisi. The special courses should provide for 
those who have already had some experience in these branches of farming, and who are, for 
various reasons, unable to take and to receive the full benefits of the two-year course. The 
standard of entrance for the two-year diploma course is the Junior Certificate or its 
equivalent ; and for the special courses the above diploma or previous experience in farming. 
The minimum age of entrance is respectively 16 years and 18 years. At few such institu- 
tions are students given a better opportunity of acquiring some skill in field operations, 
the care and management of stock, and practical training in the workshops than at those 
in the Union. 


Training Farms.—Two training farms are conducted—Beginsel, Standerton, and 
Mariendahl, adjoining Elsenburg School of Agriculture—for the purpose of affording a 
practical training to prospective settlers on the land. Including schools and training farms, 
there is provision for the training of upwards of 500 pupils at one time. 


4, Extension Work.—Considerable progress has been made in developing this class 
of work, and the extension lectures have been well received by the farming community. 
During the year ended 30th June, 1922, the staff of the agricultural schools undertook 
six hundred lectures and demonstrations, chiefly at agricultural shows, at meetings of agri- 
cultural bodies, and at other gatherings in the rural districts. About 1,700 farms and 
poultry yards were visited by the staff for the purpose of giving to the owners or occupiers 
advice on the management or development of their propositions, and for the inspection of 
pure-bred herds and flocks for purposes of the stud-book. It is estimated that during the 
past financial year the school dealt with some 17,000 inquiries of farmers and others seeking 
advice and information upon subjects connected with agriculture, 


5. Experiment Work.—A large part of the work on the farms attached to the schools 
is devoted to experimental work under the direction of specially trained officials. These 
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farms are more or less representatively situated in the several Provinces, so. that the require- 
ments of the greater part of the Union are well covered. The experiments undertaken are 
both varied and comprehensive, and may be classed as follows :— 


(i} Animal Husbandry.—Experiments are conducted in cattle feeding with different 
rations, instituted to encourage the export trade in beef; in pig and lamb fattening and 
calf feeding ; in crossing pure breeds of cattle, pigs, and sheep with the object of evolving 
grade animals suited to local conditions ; at the Grootfontein School of Agriculture. in the 
crossing of the Cape and North African ostriches to improve the quality of ostrich feathers, 
and in the breeding of Karaku sheep. 


(ii) Field Husbandry.—Experiments under this head deal mainly with trials of different 
varieties of field crops. New varieties are constantly being introduced from abroad and 
tested. The best among them are retained, distributed for co-operative trial and, should 
they prove superior yielders, are grown on a large scule for the sale of seed to farmers, 
Rotation trials, with one or other of the main crops as the dominant feature, are carried out, 
and the majority of them include some method of maintaining the fertility of the soil, such 
as the growing of a leguminous crop for green manure. Different methods of cultivation 
are also tested. 


(iii) Fertilizers and Manures.—Manurial trials are extensively conducted at each of the 
stations under the direction of the chemist. The trials are conducted chiefly on the same 
land upon which a full rotation of crops is cultivated. 


(iv) Miscellaneous.—Experiments of a varied character are also carried on in the more 
specialized branches of agriculture, such as horticulture, viticulture, poultry-farming, 
tobacco culture, ete. 

Co-operative experiments with farmers are now well in progress, and include manurial 
as well as varietal tests under the varying soil conditions of the different farms. It is sought 
to bring the results home to the farmers by direct demonstration on the spot. 


6. Laboratory Research.—In addition to the field trials, many subjects have been 
investigated in the laboratories. At Cedara the tannin contents of wattle bark, and the 
extraction of bark, the oxidation of arsenite of soda in cattle dipping tanks, and the sugar 
contents of different varieties of cane, have been investigated; at Grootfontein, the 
harmful properties of some of the siorm waters used for irrigation purposes, the innocuous 
nature of others, and investigation into soil-alkali problems ; at Potchefstroom the methods 
of combating the ravages of the tebermoth on potatues, and the theory of sex-control plant- 
breediny investigations; at Elsenburg the improvement of cereals by selection and hybri- 
dizing, wine-making, and a study of the nitrification process in the South-West soils. Soil 
surveys are being carried out more extensively, and work in this connection is being 
co-ordinated by the Chief of the Division of Chemistry, Cape Town. 

Arrangements are made at each of the schools for the analysis of soils and agricultural 
materials, and for the testing of milk and seeds required by farmers. 





7. Scholarships.—Since the constitution of the Union (May,'1910),! about! 130.scholar- 
ships have been awarded to students for special study oversea in agriculture, veterinary 
science, and the various agricultural sciences, for the purpose of training promising young 
South Africans to fill posts in the Union Department of Agriculture. The scholarships 
were of the value of £150 per annum, and have now been increased to £200; the limits of age 
of candidates are eighteen and twenty-five years; the minimum educational qualification 
is the Matriculation Examination of the University of the Cape of Good Hope, but candi- 
dates are required to have exhausted all facilities for studying their special subject in the 
Union before proceeding oversea; and on completion of their courses the recipients of 
these scholarships undertake, if required, to serve the Government for a period of three or 
more years. Ninety-eight men have already completed their studies, the majority of whom 
have received appointments in the Department. 


8. Houseficid Science.—The principal duties of Household Science officers attached 
to the Department of Agricultural Education are to give lectures and demonstrations upon 
cookery and the preservation of home products at gatherings in towns and villages—chiefiy 
in the rural districts—as well as at agricultural shows, where these officers frequently act 
as judges in the women’s section and render valuable assistance to societies in organizing 
this branch of their activities. 


9. Other Facilities.—In addition to the instruction provided by the Department of 
Agriculture faculties of agriculture are established at Stellenbosch and Pretoria in connection 
with the Universities of Stellenbosch and South Africa, and provision is made for courses 
jeading to a degree in agriculture, 


10. Sales of Stock.—Sales of surplus stock bred on the farms are held annually at each 
of the schools, . 
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Ll}. Expenditure and: Revenue.—The: following table gives particulars of: the expendi- 
ture and! revenue in connection with Agricultural Education: for the financial years 1917-18: 
to 1921-22 :— 


AGRICULTURAL. EDUCATION, EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE, 
1947-18. TO. 1921-22.. 




















oe a ie oo ks ae i i ] 
| | ’ 
Heading. | 1917-18. |.1948-19 LOW-—20. | 1920-21. 1921-22. 
sa uodl ene acres Sige SA ak Joe 
IXPENDITURR. | & £ £ & &. 
Administration and General............... [ . 3,549 | 4,805 4,388 | 5,920 7,489 
Aigricultural Sechool— ds | 
Elsemburg,.. esse. ees ap Soke aL eee | 13,725 | 15,857 19,954 | 27,097 . 29,167 
JTOOULONTEIDs 2 oui a ce tei e Seas ie Cte m 20,012 | 223959 | 30;724 | 386,837’ 34,602 
Oedarie. cos were le She ee aie: ee 11,978 | 12,451 | 12,875 | “T6700 ~ 18,684 
Ratchetateoonts sc. nAe sms oaieda 2 | 19,530 | 22,171 24,494 | 27,718 27,645 
GENS: Cackssceatacas Daten Maa Las ene 7,936 | 11,470 14,94F | 23,049 23,311 
Training Farms— 
Boginsal Sac acco asa, eee wo ae ed — — — — 8,280 
Gukod Rawkes iis etek. ieee _— —~ — -— 4,422 
Experiment Stations— | 
BAG UTS S05 comers otetirdh os eae ees airs / -— —- — 243 — 
Wlinico legates. ies cccccccecitvisdes Sane nee 4 962. | 1,177 1,319 | 1,390. 868 
Household Sience. ..i....0ciecorecree cece mee | 44 445 446 294 “? 
Agricultural Scholarships and Bursaries.... | 1,491 2,804 4,849° 8,177 123451 
Purchase of Pedigree: Stoek.............6- 2,404 6,230: 3920: | 8,667 | 4.289: 
Pretoria Experiment Station.............. 347 | = —_ | — = 
Poa) satek BRI | mr 
De nda tint paged, Sete £) 81,778 99,669 127,410 155,149 | 166,208 
tine 34 Aa Ts eS cad as 

















REVENUE, 

Agricultural Schoo]— | | 
FOLSOM URGES 5 fess os oooh ete A eee 5577 | 6,277° | 8,040 9,431 | 10,978 
Grout fomielte:- csi. adds «akeontav schias Sears 10,05%...|... 13,281. |. 15, 16% _| 7,883 | 7,704 
Conarg eee. . iy inns oer ee 5,037. | 6,487 | 5,967, | 6,204. | 6,190 
Potvcheistfoonimmes tae. woes See ee H,812 | 123797 | 10:38% | 10}069" 8,395 
RGA, Nate MLS. 0 FROES SS Bde 4,605 | 5,865 53748 6,429: | §;299 

Training Farms— 

SOPINGEL coe eee Cees ars auabe seer t-te -— ~ = -— —- 401 
Geisor Barista Calista _—- — — — 916 
Experiment Station— 
WYLIE UIMTIEUE Use aGlck sate oes bieiis ore ees 328° Pass pe 772 4 1,679 1,067 
Wapceld omer M8 5556, <0 ask Sect Ancddemsenan scape 825 | 1,224 2,451 | 1,522 | 1,958 

= | | 
Ug) Se aa ais ee £ 38j330 | 48,443 1 48,473 43,237, |} 42,908. 

— = ———— - - — ee 





* Included in Administration and General. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
FORESTS. 


$1. Character and Extent of South African Forests. 

1. General.—The Union is comparatively .a poorly timbered country, and .although 
fairly considerable areas of forest or scrub are known to have disappeared before .axe and 
fire within the last century or:two, there appears .to be no reason to.believe that it was.ever, 
as.a whole, a heavily timbered country during the present geological period. There seems 
to be uo ground for supposing that even ‘scrub forests were found .on the High Veld .or 
Karoid Veld of the interior, while the same remark iapplies ‘to ia large ,part of the mountain 
slopes and thecountry between the mountains and the sea. 





2. Scrub Forests.—Roughly speaking the forests .of this country may be.classed as 
dense timber forests and savannah and scrub forests, and the Jatter form by far the jgreater 
proportion. They cover.extensive.areas known variously.as Thorn veld, Bush veld or Middei 
veld, in addition to the Low veld of Natal and the Transvaal. Numerous species enter into 
their composition, but -various kmds of Acacias predominate, and of these ‘the common 
Mimosa, Acacia kuaroo, is the most ‘widespread. Many of the species ‘yield ‘timbers of good 
qualities, e.g. the wild ‘Olive (Olea verrucosa), the Karree-boom ‘(Rhus ‘lancea and viminalis}, 
the Camelthern (Acacia gitraffae), Knoppiesdoorn (Acacia “pallens), Aapiesdoorn: (Acacia 
Burket), African Teak (Adina galpin’), and Kajatenhout (Plerocarpus angolensis). "These 
trees ‘sometimes reach ‘a ‘moderately large ‘size, ‘sufficient for sawing into timber, but over 
much of the more accessible areas where ‘they occur, the mature timber ‘has already 
disappeared. ‘Generally speaking, the ‘trees are of small size and slow growth, ‘and ‘theip 
often scattered distribution and the open nature of the forests do not render ‘such ‘forests 
suitable for economic forest management. ‘These ‘trees comprise, however, an asset of 
much value for fuel, fence posts, and other local ‘uses, as well as ‘for shelter for ‘stock ‘anil 
protection against soil erosion. The land ‘on which they are situated has mostly passed 
into private ownership or is situated within native reserves. Unfortunately, the value of 
scrub forests is often not realized by the owners, and the destruction of the forests .has 
proceeded ruthlessly in the past, and is still continuing to a large extent. In the category 
of scrub forests should be included :the bushy growth found along much of the coast. A 
goed deal -of ‘this has been set apart as Government forest reserves for the prevention .of 
the formation of sand-dunes. 


3. Timber Forests.—These are found only on the seaward slopes‘of the mountain ranges 
within usually less than 100 miles of the coast, and at widely scattered intervals from the 
Cape Peninsula in the south-west to the Zoutpansberg Mountains in the north-east. Even 
on the mountain ranges where they occur they seldom occupy any extensive area continu- 
ously, but are almost always found in isolated patches of from a few acres to a few thousand 
acres each, in the ‘loofs or ravines, 


(i) Midland Conservancy, Cape Province.—Vhe largest of the more or less continuous 
areas of forest are found within a strip of country some 110 miles lony and ten miles broad 
between the Outeniqua Mountains and the sea, extending from George through Knysra 
to the Hiumansdorp Division. It has been estimated ‘that roughly 120,000 acres of this 
country are occupied ‘by forests. These have ‘been heavily exploited during ‘the last century 
or more, and the wrgin timber in them is approaching exhaustion. ‘The ‘principal spevirs 
composing these forests, and the main uses of ‘their woods are as follows :— 
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TREES GOMPOSING CERTAIN FORESTS AND USES OF WOOD. 


Podocarpus Thunbergiit. Real Yellowwood..... (Msi boards “and oe 


timbers; railway slespers; joinery and 


Podocarpus elongata.... Common Yellowwood. a ; naves for wagons, etc. 
Curtisia faginea....... Assegal. tus... 6 a fa Wagon-wood (spokes, felloes, etc.). 
Ocotea bullata......... Black Stinkwood or Wagon-wood, furniture, 

Laurel. 
Olea laurifolia......... Black Ironwood...... Wagon-wood. 
Apodytes dimidiata.... White Pear.......... Wagon-wood. 
Gonioma kamassi...... Kamassi-wood........ Exported to Europe for the manufac- 


ture of shuttles for weaving, ete. 


(ii) Western Conservancy, Cape Province.—From George westwards to the Cape 
Peninsula, scarcely anything remains of the forests which were once found on the mountains, 
and which were exploited from the earliest days of white settlement in South Africa. They 
were allowed to be destroyed by fire, and small patches of forests remain only in the more 
accessible kloofs. In the Cedarberg Mountains, north of Cape Town, a distinct type of 
forest occurs, namely, that of the Clanwilliam Cedar (Widdringtonia juniperoides). This 
species does not form continuous forest, but the trees grow singly or in small groups, scattered 
on the rocky slopes and crags. The wood is, perhaps, the best of all South African timbers, 
being a durable light softwood, and the larger trees in all the more accessible parts have long 
disappeared before the axe. Since the area was made a forest reserve all possibie means 
have been adopted to protect it from fire and to assist regeneration. 


(iii) Hastern Conservancy, Cape Province.—The timber forests occur chiefly on the 
Amatola and Pirie mountain ranges, but nowhere do they cover continuous areas of any 
great extent. These forests have been largely exploited in the past, and few of them still 
contain any appreciable quantity of virgin timber. In composition they are generally similar 
to those of Knysna, the most notable differences being that the valuable Stinkwood (Ocotea 
bullata) occurs only rarely in the forests of the Eastern Province, while on the other hand 
they contain much Sneezewood (Ptaeroxylon utile), the wood of which is one of the most 
durable timbers known, and is of great value for fence posts. 

Kamassi wood is of rare occurrence, but the true Cape Box (Boxus Macowanz), yielding 
a valuable wood not much inferior to the European boxwood, is found in fair abundance 
in the Alexandria and East London Divisions, forming, with Sneezewood and some other 
species, a type of low but dense forest in the neighbourhood of the coast. 


{iv) Transkeian Territories.—The timber forests here are, in general, similar in 
distribution and composition to those of the Eastern Province, but somewhat extensive 
forests occur at intervals along the coast. The species constituting these are very varied, 
and include, in addition to the species of the Eastern Province, many others of more 
northern range, such as Cape Mahogany (T'richilia emetica), Umzimbiti (Mullettia caffra), 
Umgesisa (Cussonia wmbellifera), and Flatcrown (Albizzia jfastigiata). Considerable 
quantities of Cape Box (Borus Macowani) also cxist in these forests. 

Some of the more accessible of the Transkeian forests have been heavily worked in the 
past, but many of them, including most of the coast forests and some fine forests of nearly 
pure Yellowwood (Podocarpus falcata) in the northern part of the Territories, have been 
too inaccessible to allow of profitable utilization. 


(v) Natal.—The forests of Natal are now of small extent, the greater proportion of 
those which once existed having passed out of Government ownership or been included in 
native locations, and much of the area once occupied by them has. been deforested. 
Generally speaking, they may be grouped as mountain and coast forests like the Transkeian 
forests, and are of more or less similar composition. A special feature of some of the coast 
forests is the large proportion of Waterwoed (Syzygium cordatum), a comparatively light, 
easily worked wood. Some of the Crown forests have been heavily worked in the past, but 
there are some well-stocked forests of virgin timber, largely Yellowwood, still existent on the 
reserves in the southern districts of Natal. 


(vi) Transvaal.—-The timber forests occur at widely scattered intervals on the mountain 
ranges along the eastern edge of the plateau from the Natal border northwards, and are of 
emall extent, with the exception of some comparatively large and continuous areas on the 
easterly slopes of the Woodbush Mountains and, to a less extent, on the outlying Zoutpansberg 
Range, in the extreme north. With the exception of a few thousand acres of still virgin 
forest in parts of these ranges, the forests have all been heavily worked in the past and little 
merchantable timber remains. 


4. Extent of Plantations and Indigenous Forests.—The area of all plantations and 
indigenous forests in the Union (including Government plantations and forests), as returned 
at the Agricultural Census of 1921, is shown in the following table, which gives the area 
under different species in the plantations in each Province :— 
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PLANTATIONS AND INDIGENOUS FORESTS (INCLUDING GOVERNMENT PLANTA- 
TIONS AND ot eine AT” o0th: APRIL Ae 









































Per 
Plantations. at (Indigenous Forests. 
— ——=- —_— ee = _ ie ee ~— ~ —= —— - = { — - —~— 
Province. | 
Other Dense or | Scrub or 
Gums. | Conifers.| Poplars. | Wattles. Syeces Total. | True Dwarf 
DB Forest. | Forest. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres, Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres, 
Cape of Good Hope.... 24,742 | 38,757 7,829 | 15,110 | 27,783 | 113,721 | 521,336 | 2,368,255 
Natal as, Se ete 14,197 3,524 902 | 222,778 6,625 | 248,026 | 147,200 128,192 
NTADSVADL..6. «oo ae ewes 60,272 | 10,587 4,707 | 49,289 } 14,803 | 139,658 | 107,652 | 4,064,910 
Orange Free State..... 28,099 8,667 6,976 1,249 | 12,335 | 57,826 1,429 152,528 
| —_- 2 eck SPS SE 2) | ea eee oe) SS a ee Sennen See 
TOCA, osteo 127,310 | 61,535 | 19,914 | 288,426 | 61,546 | 558,731 | 777,617 | 6,713,885 


5. Regeneration and Growth of the Timber Forests.—In many of the forests, particularly 
in those of the Eastern Province, natural regeneration is very deficient, but in others, as 
in those of Knysna and some of the Transkeian forests, it is more abundant. In the majority 
of the forests, when in virgin state, the proportion of trees of pole size was low, and when 
exploitation of the forests occurred in the past little or no heed was given to the preservation 
of the young trees or to securing conditions favourable for natural reproduction. Often 
over-mature and rotten trees were the only trees left, and even since the Forest Department 
has taken charge of the forests, it has often been necessary to leave such trees owing to 
the fact that they were unmerchantable, and to there being an insufficient number of 
immature trees left to preserve the forest canopy. Moreover, the young growth in many 
of the forests was continuously destroyed by natives for the sake of hut-wattles, and grazing 
and fires have contributed to its destruction. Almost all the species of trees are of slow 
growth. For all these reasons it will be seen that many of the forests are necessarily 
not in a normal condition, and that, although it is not intended to allow the young 
growth to reach the dimensions or ages of the virgin timber, a considerable period of time 
must, as a general rule, elapse before much mature timber from them will again be 
available. 


6. Reserved Indigenous Trees.—In terms otf reguiations. framed under the Foresi 
Act, No. 16 of 1913, the trees named in the following list are reserved indigenous trees 
within the several Provinces of the Union :— 


LIST OF RESERVED INDIGENOUS TREES. 








| 
Botanical Name. English Name. | Dutch Name. 





Mracinvalbidd, Deliles.. oo Nee. ee geet ale’ | a — 

COMER OOITAIAOs “ESULCIIc< 5 6) «0366 ares acne ye eye | Camel Thorn...... ....+ | Kameeldoorn. 

Acacia pallens enh), Rolfe. . Eat etts DOULNOFN re 0 telstealecsesxe Knopjesdoorn. 

PMA AEASTAD, OUYVEL.. sake secs ce sare ys: | African Teak.. ..... | Mingerhout, 

Afzelia quanzensis, Welv.............-... _ Rhodesian Mahogany.... | — 

Albizzia fastigiata, Oliv......0.....0.6.. Plat’ Crown ts0s.)'6 80.10". — 

Apodytes dimidiata, E. Mey.............. PEW NILE * POAT! fects als cae | Witte Peer. 

Bolusanthus speciosus (Bolus), Harms..... | Klephant’s Wood....... | Van Wijkhout. 

*Brachylena dentata, Less............. Pee MAIDAL. oe Fotis does | Malbar. 
ait rachylena discolor, D.C..............-.. | Forest Vaalbosch....... Vaalbosch. 
Bridelia micrantha, Baill................. — — 

DUMISe MACOWATILS OllV...«. o/shécersrecele aos, cityens iBCADOs DOS AR ete tana. Buig mij niet. 

Callitris arborea, "Schroder... ... aries. Clanwilliam Cedar...... ; Ceder. 

Calodendron capense, TRURG Ae ve eee s,- Wild Chestnut......... | Kastanjehout, 

*+Celastrus acuminatus, L.............-.... PUK DAK steers ttae os | Zijdebast. 
+Celastrus peduncularis, Sonderz.cne.. Freee AAWATCNOUD SM tor enehe! oc .a ee Zwarthout. 

Celtis .rhaninifolia,” Presl. i ..0.%' sae cee se ai - Camdeboo Stinkwood.... | Witte Stinkhout, Camde- 
boo Stinkhout, Witgat- 
boom. 

Chrysophyllum viridifolium............... 7 — 

Combretum Kraussii, Hochst.............. | | Bush Willow. REE, ne He Rodeblad. 

* Not reserved in the astern Conservancy. } Not reserved in the VTranskeian Conservancy. 


~ Not reserved in the Natal Conservancy. 
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LIST OF RESERVED: INDIGENOUS: TREES —continued.. 
Botanical Name. English Name. Dutch Name. 
Combretum: porphyrolepis, Engh and Diels. _ Leadwood Sat Melty. uae Loodhout, 
Groton’ spy (Sini DAROM ccc c:.cateus awtotemunn toe -— — 
CryptOcary& SP... sees seeeaes rs hatalenewaneneite a —_ 
Gunonie: capensis; “Lrecti.. + tee sso gee oetele Vit TROT AARORT. 1. Gar ee Rode Els. 
Curtisia fagines, Aitie..ee 2h. oes oT hia ich peAssegal WOO a: ss naan Assegaihout. 
Cussonia: umbellifera, SONG Mee wan Rha? i Coast Cabbage Wood... — 
Cyclostamen argutus,. Malli......... ee ae — ss 
Diospyros- mespiliformis, Hochst.......... . {+ Pl Maton... 2.65.58. Jackhalsbesje. 
Ekebergia capensis; Sparm.........-...08. Dog Phim, Cape Ash Essehout. 
Ekebergia Meyeri; Presl...... @ akocgio Soe aetea ve Essehout. 
Elaeodendron croceum, D.C...........++.+. Saffron Wood ares we Saffraanhout. 
Elaeodendrom sphaerophylum, Presl....... Cape Cherry. RES ARES Koodoobesje. 
tehrythrina cara, “UNUM sterc.cca.s atelssieisteienals Kafferboom. 
Wugenia Gerrardi, Harv........ 3 ae eRe etere a 
{Hugenia Zeyheri; ELAarviiaan ¢ sic os otdo sitet White Underbush ie t — 
PEXCOCCRTIS ALITICHITE, (MUIte cs. noe cas c vleee — 
tExcoecaria cafira........ ah eh binien Tuckinree Cape Sandal. nee aes —— 
Faurea saligna, Harv.......cccececscseees Bockenhout. 00... 59 Beukehout. 
FAUTER LSPs Pee sole alee eatee aes eta tore ae — Beukehout (Pondoland). 
Garcinia Gerrardi, FARVcys cattce venatess EDORY. «iPox. deere ache a= 
Gardenia Rothmannia, Tek sieve of» iat A wonre, P eieY tae Wild Gardenia......... Wilde Katjeptering. 
Goniont® Kamaassi, His MeV cu ccole ccccssehesernse Kamaachn. of Soha. wee Kamassi. 
Harpephylium caffrum, Bernh............. Kafiir Pim. ss. coun Kafferpruim, Zuurbesje. 
Heywoedia.. lucens). Sim. ie te we ete Cape Ebony. AS Re BE a 
+Homalium. rufescens, Benth:.. ....... 060008 = 
Tllex. capensis,, Sond. and. Harv. o.. ..0 cnccice Water Tree. . fey ee rey Wittehout, Waterhont.. 
Kiggelhria africana, B........ 00 cece s cece WH Peace. 26). ase Spekhout, Wilde Perske. 
+Kiggelaria Dregeana, Turez............... Wild Peach. vos... 8 khout,, Wilde oe 
*Lachnostylis. capensis, TurcZ..........006- Coalwood...... pet eet oolhiout. 
Leucadendron. argenteum,, R.. Br.......... Silver Tree ahs asanpnds s Witteboom, 
Millettin: caiita, Mein co aes oe vars 5.00 es Saar Ironwood, Umzim- ey Tjzerhout, Umzim- 
Mimusops: obovata, Sondi. oc... cee eee Red Milkwood Le anerty Rode Melkhouts 
Myrsine melanophleos, R. Br...... ea earint Capes Beechai..6..aieies .» | Beukehout,. 
tNuxia floribunda, Benth........ i co,an aoe enee WHO AlRGt, conus en Wack s Vilier. 
Ovhna: arborea, Burelis........0.0c0ccecee Cape Plane... /.... 000. Rodehout. 
tOehnet spid. aivasGes Bs oP. aes aE Planes, . cis SF BROERSY Rodehout. 
Ocotea Duliata, BG: MEY, cc -iecs bit Yee Meg ave Black Stinkwood....... Stinkhout. 
les; TOVEO Nias Mes MlON a. » cus ake aes tates Bastard Jronwood...... Tjzerhout. 
Olea laurifolia, Heme Foie eho cea Black Ironwood........ Regte Zwarte Ijzerhout. 
Olem vemnucosag: Rinker. ei eee Wild QOliweoc. .22:j062. .. Olijvenhout.. 
Olhia CYMORS, “TOAD ies cess sonia s soe ig net Hard Pear, Red | Rooibessie, Rodehout.. 
erry 
Plyllanthus. amapondensis...........0...e0% Engossa Red. Pear...... = 
Platylophus trifoliatus, Don............... White tld en e.g: 4 cs oe Witte Tls. 
+Piectronia Mundtiana, Pappe............. Rock’ Alderes, 22%, oe Klip’ Esse. 
IPIOCTTONIA ODO VAR: sis os Soe oe eerie eee Quan: 424. 20, AEE Quar. 
Pleurostylia capensis, Oliv.....s.2cse0sess Coffee Pear............ Hand Peer. 
Podocarpus elongata, a Fed 2 In) ee Ore er Outeniqua or Bastard | Geelhout. 
. Yellowwood 
Podocarpus Thunbergii, Hooker........... Real oF Upright Yellow- | Oprechte Geelhout. 
woo 
PtACTOX VION pT, ion... «o5-vssiendlces pislcia ay an Sneezewood............ Nieshout. 
Pterocarpus angolensis, D:C:.............. — Kajat. 
Pterocelastrus, variabilis, Meisn............ Candlewood. 3... >. asent Kersehout. 
Pygotimn aititenim, BHogkecc as odes vctes he Bitter Almond, Ked Stink-| Bitter Amandel, Rode 
: wood Stinkhout. 
HNAMNUSZeY NET, SQUA., va. ae shor 5 sei Red Lvory 40 rene eee Rode Ivoor. 
BRhuslaovigata Ltn saneoa estan <a L*Red Currantus: xsgute ee Kiriehout, Bos Taaibos. 
Rhus longifolia, Sonder..........sc060.... | Red Cape Beech....... Rode Melkhout.. 
TT ROVOMS. ICHIe, Lecort Gars'vis Gis be a's ca ie ZiWATUDASE.. 00 33 0s nee Zwartbast. 
*TRoolopin Ishi BIN es dave s ane Rad: Pearce. exeee ae Rode Peer. 
Scolopia Mundtii, Arn........... A ey R6d: Pear is: axrveaniemntee ee Pie 
Scolopine ZOVNGTL teaTNe tle oosif ons. eeraccce xs Thorn Pears... 6-0 cenee , Wolvedoorn. 
Sideroxylon..inermes, L...... 6.65006 cates né White eae ais Witte Melk ut. 
Strychnos Atherstonei, Harv.............. Cape Teak.. .eeoee | Kajatenhout. 
Strychnos Hennigpii...... 0.0.6.6 ee ces wien Hard Pear. s..5 tvs Haarde: Peer. 
Syzygium gontnties LOCUS hs shar eesd shee - fc Water Berry. sie See Waterbesje. 
BY ZY ZUM OD yaar ares creas lan oa pie icve Water Peer. 
Terminalia sericea, Barch. 4 3. RAE a Noe 9 Vaalbosch.. 
Toddalia lanceolata,, Lamk........ Senet Eee White Ironwood Pree . Witte. seats 
Tricalysia | lancaatibas. tie ales a tecseterensboks 4 Tolballie,. 
Trichilia emetica,, Vahl....:..... yt A! cee oe | Natal Mahogany 2. manos Rooi, Essehout. 
Trichoclad Wa. Grninis, “Pers... 4+). 2s «fercaciee eA TICLET DUSN <..in.<.078, epg Onderbos.., 
tt Trichocladus ellipticus, E. and. Z.. Wuderbush..... vst Onderbos. 
Virgilia capensis, Lamk........... i ae Kaur ke be eee Keur. 
Vitex moolensis,, Pearson... «..ceeseesene — — 
Zanthoxylon capense, ES ates, Ce KM@DWOOGs.. << onic teen . | Paardepraam. 


And all Exotic Trees. 








t Not reserved in the Natal. Gonseryaney. 
§ Not reserved in the Transvaal Conservancy. 


* Not reserved in. the. Hastern Conservancy, 
* Not reserved in the Transkelan Conservancy. 
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§ 2. Forestry Development. 


1. Relation of the State to Forestry.— Until 1876 no central or technical control waa 
‘exercised over the Crown forests of the Cape'Colony, but‘in that :yearia Department of Forests 
and Plantations was constituted, and in 1881 a Superintendent of ‘Woods and Forests was 
appointed. In 1891 this post was abolished, and ‘the ‘four ‘Conservancies into which tho 
Colony had been divided were thereafter administered independently by four Conservators, 
until in 1905 a Chief Conservator of Forests was again appointed. In the Transvaal and 
the Orange Free State the Crown Colony Governments, about the year 1903, established 
Forest Departments as sub-divisions of the respective Agricultural Departments. In Natal 
no settled policy was followed, but the post of Conservator of Forests was twice made and 
abolished, the administration of the forests being in the hands of the Director of Agriculture 
from 1908 onwards. When the Union was established in 1910 the four Departments were 
immediately combined under one Chief Conservator of Forests, and uniformity of 
administration bas since been maintained. In 1913 a Forest Act for the Union was passed 
(Act No. 16 of 1913). This Act, which came into foree on the lst November, 1913, 
consolidates and amends the forest laws previously in force ‘in the various Provinces of the 
Union; and relates to forest tenure, forest reservation, demarcation, and the regulation 
aud protection of forests. With certain modifications it follows the principles laid down 
by the Cape Forest Acts, No. 28 of 1888 and No. 20 of 1902. The Forest-(Demarcation) Act, 
No. 14 of 1917, makes further provision as to the demarcation of forests and forest reserves. 
A.number of Proclamations.and Government Notices have been issued dealing with a variety 
of matters such as felling season, prospecting on forest reserves, reserved trees, tariff for 
collection of buchu, undemarcated forests, etc. 


In terms of the Union Act forest reserves consist of both demarcated :and undemarcated 
reserves. The penalties imposed in respect of offences within the demarcated forests are, 
as a rule, severer than those levied in the case of offences in undemarcated forests. The 
Act confers upon the Government the power of expropriation of land for certain forestal 
purpeses and provides that no servitudes can now be acquired by prescription over the 
forest estate. Certain portions of the Act deal specifically with the protection of private 
forests, but, in addition, any owngr of a private forest may have any or all of the provisions 
of the Act applied to his ‘forests for their better protection. All trees growing -on the side 
of any road and not being on private property are, in terms of ‘the Act, subject ‘to ‘the 
control of the Forest Department, provided they are not within the limits controlled by a 
municipality or other similar public body. 


On the 31st March, 1922, the forest reserve areas comprised 1,700,788 acres demarcated, 
and 818,692 acres undemarcated, representing a total of 2,519,480 acres. 


Demarcation is still proceeding, especially in the Transkeian Territories, where a 
considerable area of timber forest remains to be dealt with. 


_ 2, Policy of the Forest Depariment.—The policy of the Forest Department may be 
briefly stated to be as follows :— 

(a) To protect and conserve the indigenous timber forests and to utilize their 
products in ‘such a manner as not to impair but ‘rather to increase their future 
productivity. Funds are voted annually by Parliament ‘for this purpose, -and 
are mainly spent on protection from fire, and on artificial reproduction where 
natural regeneration is lacking. The destruction of young growth by natives 
for hut-wattles has been almost entirely stopped as a result of the establishment 
of plantations of exotic species to supply this product. The cash revenue derived 
from the indigenous forests during the financial year 1921-22 was £33,664. In 
addition many thousands of pounds’ worth of forest produce (chiefly firewood 
and hut-wattles) were removed free of charge. 


(b) To increase the production of timber in the country by the formation and 
proper management of plantations of exotic trees, numerous species, yielding 
either the ordinary softwoods of commerce or durable softwoods of the cedag 
and cypress classes, or durable hardwoods such as some of ‘the eucalypts, are 
principally employed, the selection of species ‘varying in diferent parts of ‘the 
country according to the climate ‘and soil. 

The afforested area of the Government ‘plantations on the 31st March, 1922, 
was 93,400 acres. The cash revenue derived from the plantations during the 
financial year 1921-22 was £47,466, ‘These figures include those for ‘the railway 

_ sleeper plantaticns, the management of which is undertaken by ‘the Forest Depars- 
Pats and also include revenue derived from sales of transplants and seeds to the 
public. ; 

A good deal of the vacant ground included in the forest reserves is suitable 
for afforestation, with which steady progress is being made. 
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The earlier plantations are beginning to yield considerable returns from 
thinnings, but mature timber will not be ready for cutting for some years, except 
on small areas. 

The Department also undertakes the reclamation of drift-sands on the coast, 
where required, in addition to protecting the natural vegetation, with a view to 
preventing the formation of new drift-sands. 


(c) To encourage the general afforestation of the country by inducing farmers and 
others to plant trees for purposes of shelter, to provide wood for fuel, and for other 
local uses. With this object the Forest Department disposes of forest trees 
and seeds at very low prices, and it is always ready to give advice as to the 
selection of species, methods of cultivation, and the like. Its officers also give 
lectures at some of the Agricultural Schools. 

During the financial year 1921-22, 5,102,920 transplants were sold and 
otherwise disposed of from the Government nurseries, a considerable number 
being issued gratis to Government institutions. By far the greater proportion 
of these trees was planted inthe Transvaal and the Orange Free State, on the 
treeless high veld. 

While only a few private plantations of any extent have been established 
with the object of producing mature saw timber, fairly large areas have been 
planted by companies or private individuals with the object of producing mine- 
props. : 

The most extensive private plantations, however, are those of black wattle 

for the production of tan-bark, and the area of these in Natal, where the industry 

is centred, is estimated to be approximately 220,000 acres, the total area for 
the Union being probably about 288,000 acres. 


3. Organization of the Forest Department.—The Department is controlled by the 
Chief Conservator of Forests, who is also the Accounting Officer, and it is a sub-department 
of the Department of State controlled by the Minister of Agriculture. 





The Department is divided into six Conservancies, which in turn are divided into 
districts. These are as follows :— 


Cape ProvIncE, WESTERN CONSERVANCY.—Conservator of Forests, Cape Town. 
District Forest Officers, Tokai, Kluitjes Kraal, Elgin. 


Carpe Provincrk, MipLanp CoNSERVANCY.—Conservator of Jorests, Knysna. 
District Forest Officers, George, Knysna, Storms River, Concordia. 


CarE PROVINCE, EASTERN CoNSERVANCY.—Conservator of Forests, King William’s 
Town. District Forest Officers, King William’s Town, Port Elizabeth, Stutterheim, 
Keiskama Hoek. 


CAPE PROVINCE, TRANSKEIAN CONSERVANCY.—Conservator of Forests, Umtata. 
District Forest Officers, Butterworth, Kokstad, Umtata, Mount Frere. 


TRANSVAAL AND ORANGE FREE STATE CONSERVANCY.—Conservator of Forests 
Pretoria. District Forest Officers, Doornboom, Pretoria, Bloemfontein. 


NataL ConsERVANCY.—Conservator of Forests, Pietermaritzburg. District Forest 
Officers, Eshowe, Weza. 

The number of District Forest Officers, including Assistant District Forest Officers, 
is thirty. Each district usually comprises several forest stations, which are in charge of 
Foresters, of whom there are one hundred and torty. 


Forrst Scnuoot.—A lower-grade forest school is conducted at Tokai, Cape Province, 
for the training of Foiesters, the course occupying nine months after an apprenticeship 
period of one year. 


ResEaRcH BrancH.—This is attached to the office of the Chief Conservator of Forests, 
Pretoria, and undertakes research and the collection of data relating to all branches of 
forestry, especially sylviculture and the utilization of forest products. It includes charge 
of herbarium and museum. Investigations into the seasoning of wood in modern kilns 
ani the preservative treatment of timber are now being carried out. A_ sylvicultural 
research station is established at Deepwalls near Knysna. Altogether, eight professional 
officers are employed in this Bran +h ‘ 


RECRUITMENT OF OrricERS.—Officers of the higher grade are recruited from South 
African students who have obtained the degrees or diplomas of the HKuropean or American 
forest schools of high standing. The Government gives nominations in advance, and 
sometimes grants a few scholarships to enable selected students to attend the forest schools. 
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4. Revenue and Expenditure of Forest Department.—The subjoined tables give 
particulars of expenditure and revenue of the Union Forest Department in the financial] 
years 1920-21 and 1921-22, distinguishing railway sleeper plantations from ordinary 
forestry operations :— 


FORESTRY EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE, FINANCIAL YEARS 
1920-21 AND 1921-22. 


(a) EXPENDITURE. 














Forestry (exclusive of Railway Sleeper Railway Sleeper 


























Plantations). Plantations. 
Heading. 1920-21. | 1921-22, Heading. 1920-21, 1921-22. 
£ L £ £ 
Salaries and allowances.. 84,131 85,967 Salaries and allowances. . 8,973 7,139 
TREADS DOUU . Soiers a, se ce 3 12,606 11,416 SETANSDOL ct a lee ch Bie ake 2s 136 
Nurseries and plantations. 76,922 68,472 Nurseries and plantations. 26,498 ! 22,765 
Forest protection and de- 
MOLOWMONG Prk 450° he A 12,583 11,190 
MTAPEOETIIG Oh <, fe fe c% os <a i 2,034 1,808 
* Afforestation with white 
BEPRONIE eect oe cits. S Seis ane 0; 6 28,838 21,369 
Scholarships and School of 
MEORESGEY 2: cf a'sle si sl'c ssi ctahe 1,980° 2,361 
Miscellaneous........... 1,628 2,563 
Expenditure from Loan | 
Funds. | 
PPT ARTA LOM ceils. m02- 2! 90. ce! a. 45,257 48,346 
Soldiers’ scholarships..... 2,391 1,011 
Employment of soldiers on 
POMP AMONG cis. ips op as at 5,075 6,893 
Miscellameous............ 2 —_ 
Purchase of Land....... -— 2,040 
Hapended from Mines 
Dept. Funds. | 
Unemployment relief..... 17,128 20,897 i 
TOTALS. 6. eee « £ | 290,575 284,333 | ROTA bracers: se srersa ee 35,713 30,040 
| zi Sie Shh 
(6) REVENUE. 
| £ £ £ £ 
Sales of— Sales of— 
NIENAY NI OL =.) cie.ei0, ocr olfsi's) «lel is 56,179 35,164 MPMI DET,, Meter, she os hose 3,642 2,742 
PTEEEM OME, oe 0 =o J0),5) 2 che lots 11,685 14,377 | HATOWOOU at Ohh w elo) od 2,026 2,570 
MOCO, |. 9 6 esl «wise 84 | CHarcoaleetat cs vcr. > = 879 262 
Hut-wattles, etc....... 4,215 3,739 Wattles....... sky ata bance 2,111 bas 
Ba Matta ts 4 cleieis, aah» 756 636 | DAL Wave datete STG oxele abe ie 337 48 
Minor Produce........ 37,544 29,475 | MINOPE DEOCUCOers<s/atele-3 4,146 4,087 
| 
PP OA Tse chee ale £ 110,408} 83,475t | AMOBWhot cc ae Dr CaRte. £ 13,140 11,262 
—— ae —) SS | 























* Nelers to two sachemes inaugurated during 1917-18 at the Jonkersberg and Frenchhoek Forest 
Reserves. where white labour of the ** poor white” class is wholly employed. 

+ Value of gratis issues in addition to sales amounted to £12,518. 

+ Value of gratis issues in addition to sales amounted to £13,195. 


-- 
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$3. Forest Products. 


1. Imports of Unmanufactured Timber.—The subjoined table gives particulars of the 
quantity and value of unmanufactured timber imported into the Union during a series 
of years :— 


QUANTITY AND VALUE OF UNMANUFACTURED TIMBER IMPORTED INTO THE 
UNION, 1910 TO 1922. 


; a o> ( 
| 
| 














Year. Teak Hickory. Jarrah and Karri. Mahcgany. 
Cub. Ft. £ Cub. Ft. £ Cub. Ft. £ ‘Cub. Ft. Os 
1910... | 228,111 82,805 42,0381 5,723 256,773 17,372 8,419 1,899 
1911... | 226,361 84,028 55,774 9,622 279,358 19,739 11,645 2,850 
4912 160,800 57,692 80,325 10,977 274,825 20,299 11,318 3,111 
1913... | 224,423 97,776 40,617 6,657 405,528 28,742 11,793 3,837 
1914... | > 233,708 86,264 21,286 3,609 672,107 46,185 5,802 . 1,480 
191575, 116,527 52,815 16,281 2,783 119,610 9,061 4,022 1,109 
1B Gse- 62,852 19,027 11,943 2,190 237,907 22,504 4,022 1,569 
ib pe ho 162,923 61,553 2,253 458 66,293 6,207 592 278 
1978.5 118,897 43,117 —_ — 111,566 10,681 10,57 2,917 
1919... | 309,304 183,355 4,563 1,276 169,990 18,727 8,751 
1920... | 300,448 237,647 4,497 2,516 242,406 32,060 24,406 9,581 
1921... | 213,874 148,055 1,724 683 273,946 59,209 173,557 27,739 
1922... | 245,396 95,611 708 510 204,669 28, 168 9,012 3267 
Year, | Oak, Pine. Popiar.* Walnut. 
Ya nt ee BALD " __ 
Cub. Kt. | £ Cub. Ft. £ | Cub. Ft. £ Cub, Ft. A 
| 
1910. | 95,949 | 12,552 | 11,296,621 ; 636,927 102,480 14,761 68,488 7,670 
pL Be ae | 97,445 12,851 | 10,782,085 581,056 74,171 10,735 67,847 | 7,083 
1912. | 137,618 18,350 | 7,756,330 449,981 100,699 14,563 101,320 12,706 
1913... | - 158,124 20,655 | 10,054,938 570,080 98,657 12,601 67,674 9,850 
1914, | 114,782 15,733 | 7,622,898 409,597 42,079 5,774 42,637 6,337 
1915. 194,633 26,439 | 4,050,136 248,809 34,539 5,212 42,182 5,386 
1916. | 198,443 35,933 | 5,260,474 432,912 50,664 8,155 33,663 6,304 
1917. 157,728 27,280 4,408,812 429,822 23,026 3,558 23,068 3,672 
1918. . 389,663 79,102 8,568,148 | 473,598 33,213: 7,162 7,284 943 
1919. | 165,562 39,406 | 4,173,818 | 606,823 31,216 9,756 8,366 2,259 
1920. | 427,719 209,758 8,778,049 | 1,594,999 46,923 24,861 24,588 12,303 
1921. | 154,493 67,148 , 4,008,672 | 652,011 11,870 5,736 \ 16, 13 
1922. | 231,249 62,375 6,151,077 | 667,685 26,552 6,986 1,394 712 
: = = 
Other Timber (not Other (planed and 
Year. otherwise described). | Floorings and Ceilings. grooved), 
| - an = i = = = 
Cub Fb. £ Cub. Ft. £ Cub. Ft. | £ 
LOLO Sov 785,162 48,504 2,858,616 182,344 296,793 | 30,726 
101 lacie. | 1,276,286 57,150 2,806,752 192,395 275,509 33,536 
10138 ed 2,253,687 120,370 2,844,430 184,838 295,150 38,626 
1913 Css 1,118,828 64,944 3,982,194 260,501 351,627 38,110 
1914..... 1,026,419 63,358 2,041,974 143,434 176,930 18,937 
TO1B%. ec 490,011 87,531 912,261 76,655 110,165 12,309 
1919. ccs 397,966 33,753 1,192,961 136,416 108,858 | 12,572 
phy Ae 403,568 29,087 906,859 145,296 55,638 7,245 
POSS tan 581,753 57,529 933,535 209,277 53,409 | 11,597 
VOID 8 ee ocd 577,065 75,668 1,036,575 204,179 53,065 11,360 
LOZO oes 902,531 177,297 2,216,443 545,976 165,089 / 49,352 
1020 eee 657,469 86,710 1,127,953 244,350 35,383 | 12,188 
Ry 4 ae igh 1,249,580 116,187 2,250,414 298,791 16,840 | 5,406 





* Probably this is chiefly Yellow Poplar or Tulip and not true Poplar (Populus). 


Im addition, manufactured timber to the value of £359,375 and £321,113 was imported 
in 1921 and 1922, making a total value of £1,663,217 and £1,607,811 respectively. 


The exports of South African woods during 1921 and 1922 were of a value of £7,339 
and £8,426 respectively. 


< 
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2. Yield trom South African Forests, ete.—The yield from the Government forest 
reserves and plantations during the financial years 1917-18 to 1921-22 was as follows :— 
GOVERNMENT FOREST RESERVES AND PLANTATIONS—YIELD OF TIMBER, 

1917-18 TO 1921-22. 





























Description, 1917-18. | I9fS—19, 1919-20. | 1920-21. zs 1921-22. 
i pos’ Agq4- SASY KO i MARS) ay 28: WOLDUG OF 
Cub. Ft. | Cub. Ft. | Cub. Ft. | Cub. Ft. | Cub. Ft. 
Frem Indigenous Forests— 
(CRT afe) eeee Seernr Unite cuicers Sieh Pana pre aie 960,898 | 1,189,383 | 1,124,819 1, 208,563 811,645 
PATO WOOU peace tte cans Sia eee tee tlensiel there aves 1,861,044 | 2,267,375 | 1,141,584 2,929 183 | 1,855, 875 
Hut-wattles, fencing droppers, eC... 24,326 65,893 80,679 "125, 870 | 123, +229 
From Plantations— 
OER cco Ne ae 2 ack er ier ae nae ot as 629,362 603,080 | 1,328,321 620,634 358,509 
IEE WOO. cate ak otter etainee ca sp ntts 1,594,260 | 1,388,179 | 1,592,478 | 1,195,838 | 1,800,837 
Hut-wattles, fencing droppers, etc.... 106,009 135,660 108,700 121,108 102,1 42 
From Railway Sleeper Plantations— 
PEAT OD 8 ors ce durcdwet do aiake a preity «aber 78,930 75,830 70,958 77,261 64,482 
PUITERW AIO Clavie caistatare’s ole ccs vere ip odors 4 Wn ene) © 334,091 123,681 112,968 201 928 245.530 
Hut-wattles, fencing droppers, etc.... 31,595 35,496 45,734 ee 95,313 
Pal. Rae eee: ius aorta tance a out Gah reali akin 2 
5,884,577 | 5,606,205 | 5,847,667 | 5,417,562 





TOPPA licks cla che’ xtareers nedaccerer ex: | 5,620,515 





er 


* Includes mine-props, fencing poles, etc. 











Of wood produced other than on the forest reserves, a large quantity is cut 
annually in the wattle plantations, and though a good deal of it is wasted owing to 
inaccessibility, much of it is used for fuel, mine-props, etc., and a small part of it is 
converted into boxwood. Private plantations yicld a large proportion of the props used 
in the gold and other mines. Considerable quantities of wood from the serub forests on 
private property are used for fuel, charcoal, fence posts, and other local requirements. A 
small amount of wood in both scrub and timber forests on private ground is converted 
into sawn timber. 

A large proportion of the sawn wood produced in the Union is used for wagonwood 
and furniture for which purposes many of the South African woods are particularly suitable. 
Yellowwood is used for railway sleepers as well as for general construction timbers. Smaller 
proportions of the total are converted into such articles as boxes and tool-handles. 

The following table gives the production from all plantations and indigenous forests 
in the Union, as returned at the Agricultural Census of 1921, in respect of the year ended 
30th April, 1921 :— 


PRODUCTS FROM PLANTATIONS AND INDIGENOUS FORESTS, YEAR ERDED 
30th APRIL, 1921. 
































Cape. | Natal. Transvaal. JOSaHES Free State. 
| 
Product. | Pike bs | Pj : fa a oy i | Union, 
| Planta- anta-"| am... anta- | porec anta- 4 
| tions. | ABE, | tions. | Forests. | tions. | Forests, ENS Forests. 
| : | 
| liao 5 SAA Yd saat) YUAN Sura: let oe Bt ei Te a, | | a a (ne aad ER i 
| | | 
Railway sleepers | 
No. | 3,100 44, 400 3,000 4, 200 | | — | 17,000 — 200 | 71,900 
Mine props...No. 3,589 2, 093} 139, 116, 24 | 26,120) 4,985 21 125 | 176,574 
Wagon wood | | . 
Cub. ft. 6,601 175,620) 2,100 2,700 | 1,400) 67,400) — — 255,821 
Timber— | | 
For industrial | | 
purposes* C. ft. | 645,000 | 741,900, 297,700 36,200 | 29,300) 30,800 27,400 — 1,840,300 
For non-indus- | | | 
trial purposest | : 
Cub. ft. | 949,300 | 920,725! 108,700, 43,600 | 438,500) 91,600) 51,900 5,800 |2,610,125 
Fuel and charcoal | 
wood..WgnLds. | 43,216 | 113,805) 43,476; 2,081 | 12,590) 36,880| 3,942 5,691 | 261,686 
Charcoal (manu- | 
factured)....fb. | 340,100 BOTE B00 EEC, 300) 22,000 |1,598,500 ae coal 25,600 | 343,900 7, 176,60€@ 





‘ 





* K.g. Saw timber, Railway and Harbour works, buildings, ingen factories, ils. 
} E.g. Fencing posts, fencing droppers, building spars, etc. 


3. Miner Forest Industries.—(i) Watile Bark.—This is by far the most important 
of the minor forest industries of the Union. I¢ is a well-established one, and promises to 
have a future of continued expansion and prosperity. It has been developed by private 
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enterprise, notably in Natal, where, as already mentioned, the greater proportion of the 
approximate total of 288,000 acres of private wattle plantations is situated. The area of 
wattle on the Government plantations is insignificant by comparison, the areas which exist 
consisting for the most part only of belts established for the purpose of fire protection. 
The following table gives the production of wattle bark from all plantations in the 
Union, as shown in the Agricultural Census of 1921 :— 


PRODUCTION OF WATTLE BARK IN THE UNION, YE 


Heading. 


Area clear cut Acres, | 
Yield te 


tbh.. | 


eoseer ee ees eee 





Cape. 


436 
1,729,700 | 





Natal. 


17,450 
“106,361,600 





AR ENDED 30th APRIL, 1921. 
— ~ a ee —7T = RS SE SO SPSS 
| Transvaal. | Oral ieee | Union. 
| 1,463 be 19,349 
| 8,484,400 a 116,575,700 
| 


! 


The exports of (a) wattle bark and (b) bark extract from the Uniond uring a series of 


years were as follows :— 
































(2) WATTLE BARK—EXPORTS, 1915 TO 1922. 
_ - a3 j snecieananeaneninad ——— . — Aid EEE DIE CEE EAT TOs DOES a RANE See ae re SS Ee - _— 
| anit ited | ! bese: | 
Year. Kindo. Australia. ee Pesca Japan. | Belgium. Holland. Pea os Total. 
QUANTITY. 
- hd al PAR ea ee 
| ‘Cons. Tons. ‘Tons. Tons, Tons | Tons Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1915.. 33,966 8,496 | 1,540 — 3 | — —= 826 44,831 
1916.. 28,399 5,817 12,783 -- 890; — — 9,082 56,971 
1917.. 25,508 9,041 3,138 | — 1,965 | — — 6,623 46,276 
1918.. 39,950 | = 4,253 2,479 — 5,764; — — 1,506 | 53,952 
1919.. 20,809 | 6,946 20,291 5 — - 5,987 | 1,810 2,620 4,909 63,322 
1920.. 36,460 3,218 20,470) 3,466) 5,582 2,229 2,183 | 5,858 | 78,911 
1921.. 14,298 | 3,169 6,777 | 38,188 | 10,685 | 1,449 | 2,781 | 2,595 79,942 
1922.. 28,786 3,796 10,009 | 73,731 — 6,652 3,384 3,476 6,024 | 135,858 
VALUE 
| ep Oe Sere ry 
£ £ £ | 4 £ ) £ £ £ 
1915.. | 150,415 35,102 6,156 | — 13 — — 3,558 | 105,244 
1916. 129,287 |. 24,772 53,570 | = 4,063 | — — 43,172 254,864 
1917.. | 181,116 | 39,856 | 14,266; — 9,265 — — 29,479 213,982 
1918 218,484 | 19,472 12,232 | — 29,700 — —_ 7,332 | 287,220 
1919.. | 135,664 | 35,854 | 122,026, — 35,347 11,797 | 19,578 25,830 386,096 
1920.. | 325,697 23,653 | 168,647 | 23,160 44,467 18,127 | 16,455 42,309 672,515 
1921.. 90,588 16,482 | 36,476 | 214,886 , 60,914 8,791 | 16,203 | 12,978 | 457,318 
1922.. | 173,925 21,033 55,657 | 433,400 _ 41,390 | 18,671 , 19,808 36,158 | 799,942 
(b) BARK EXTRACT—EXPORTS, 1916 TO 1922. 
a = —_ —~— —— —-= - or 7 =o SRE SRS = Sante NE 7 ———— a 
United | .| United | , ri ene Other ry. 
Year. \Kingdom. | Australia.| gritos. | Germany, | Japan. | Belgium. Holland. | Countries. Total. 
a Lu ——. ee sie ieee & —_ al ae 
QUANTITY. 
i ¢ ks ke cl oo Bae 
hah a | Tons. | Tons. Tons, Tons Tons. Tons, Tons. | Sea 
1917.. | 1,184 45 | of aoe’ 45 | te zs 412 ——s«1, 892 
1918.. | 3,564 292 | — — 138; — — 180s 4,169 
1919. 6,513 | 249 | 35 | 13 | — | 31 39 | 6,880 
1920. 7,641 | 310 | 713 217 | 59 17 641 9,408 
1921. 3,590 | 40 | 684 714 | 65 238 | 92 46 5,469 
1922. 6,534 | 14d xi 4,131 | 68 465 393 — 510 | 12,175 
VALUE 
lier ‘fi : 1 / | “ 
ee ak sp te hake? £ £ £ £ |" * 5.0 
1916 14,080 2} so tes ie Asoo — _— ee etl ema _ | 14,930 
1917 2,202 | 1,600 | 168 | ~— 1550; — | — | 4,000 49,520 
1918.. | 103,600, 10360) — = — 4,505; — | — | 6,410 | 124,875 
1919. 204,440 | 7,094 | 1,089 — 1,300 . a | 940 1,223 | 216,086 
1920. 268,449 | 11,043 16,292 — 8,124 | = 2,261 581 22,219 | 323,970 
1921.. | 72,296 | 697 18,444 12,695 1,550 4,501 1,872 854 12,809 
1922.. | 109,467 | 1,222 baie SEs 68,912 1,196 | 8,179 | 6,157 8,064 | 203,107 
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The main market for the bark is Germany, but during the War the United Kingdom 
occupied the leading position in this respect. The leather manufacturers in Great Britain, 
have, however, for the most part, required their tanning material in the form of extract. 
Efforts have been made to secure a greater market for the bark in Great Britain, and factories 
for the production of the extract have been established in South Africa. 


(ii) Buchu.—This product, which is used for medicinal purposes, consists of the dried 
leaves of two or three species of Barosma, shrubs which grow on the mountains of several 
of the south-western districts of the Cape Province. The most valuable kind is Barosma 
betulina, which grows principally in the Cedarberg Mountains, but also in the Tulbagh, 
Ceres, and Piquetberg Divisions. There is a considerable demand for this product in Europe 
and America, and large quantities are exported annually. The export in 1922 was 
124,046 tb., value of £15,763, or 2s. 6d. per Ib, 


The greater part of the output is obtained from privately owned lands. 
During 1921-22 the revenue derived from buchu collected on the forest reserves was 
£4,661. 


(iii) Berry Waz.—This is obtained from the berries of Myrica cordifolia, a shrub 
growing on the coast sands in the neighbourhood of Cape Town. It is used locally for 
floor polish, etc., and is also suitable for soap manufacture. 


we 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
FISHERIES. 


§ 1. The Fishing Industry of the Cape of Good Hope.* 


1. History of the Industry.—The fishing industry is one which has to a large extent been 
neglected, and the earliest settlers in this country found little encouragement in developing 
it. Van Riebeek, the first Governor, issued peremptory instructions that they were not 
to ‘“‘ waste their time in fishing,”’ and this continued to be the spirit in which the calling 
was viewed until comparatively recent times. Some of the ifreed slaves were, however, 
allowed to engage in fishing. ‘These were chiefly Malays, who to this day constitute the 
chief fishing population. Long after the time ,of Van Riebeek, obstacles were placed in 
the way of the development of the fishing industry, and only 150 years ago Colonists were 
forbidden to establish fishing stations at any distance from Cape Town, as this necessitated 
protection from headquarters. Fishing was, indeed, allowed at Saldanha Bay, but, as 
a 15 per cent. royalty was demanded on the proceeds, no one cared to take advantage of 
the permission. The native fishermen pursued their calling with the aid of small open 
boats, which they carried up on to the beach out of the reach of the waves on each return 
from the fishing grounds, a habit which they have preserved up to the present, when the 
necessity for it has ceased, as for instance in Table Bay, where it is now quite safe to anchor 
the boats. They fish almost exculsively by hook and hand line, and, to a limited extent, 
by seine nets in certain localities. Drift and trammel nets are unknown, and set nets are 
not much used. ‘There is no long line fishing. Until comparatively recently it was often 
easy to glut the limited market with fish, and to prevent such an undesirable state of 
affairs the fishermen regulated the quantities of fish caught, and little was to be feared 
from any disturbance of their monopoly. 


2. Later Development.—Within the last thirty or forty years, owing partly to the 
increased white population and the consequent demand for fish, attention has been directed 
to the possibilities of developing the fisheries. Modern methods of fishing, such as long 
line fishing and trawling, were attempted by private enterprise, but did not prove successful. 
The use of the long line was rendered difficult on account of the large number of dog-fish 
which infest South African waters. ‘Trawling was tried ia Table Bay and elsewhere. At 
Port Elizabeth it was taken up by the steam tugs in their spare time, and an area in Algoa 
Bay, of somewhat limited extent, was regularly visited, and afforded a small supply of 
soles. In the year 1895 the attention of the Government of the Cape Colony was drawn to 
the undeveloped state of the fisheries, and the need for some action to be taken in the 
matter. An officer was appointed for the purpose of obtaining definite and reliable infor- 
mation as to the resources of the South African seas, and to advise as to what steps should 
be taken to place the industry on a more satisfactory basis, both with regard to its develop- 
ment and to its conservation. A steam trawler, the Pieter Faure, specially designed for 
experimental work, was built, and a systematic investigation commenced. This investi- 
gation was initiated and carried out under tho Department of Agriculture, of which the 
late Sir Pieter Faure was then Secretary. Details of the work are embodied in reports of 
Government biological and marine investigations in South Africa, published by the 
Government of the Cape of Good Hope. Briefly stated it was found that, while long line 
fishing and net fishing generally were not impracticable, yet the most promising line of 
development was that of trawling. Though the West Coast proved unsuitable, some very large 
hauls of the trawl] were made in False Bay, and, on proceeding to the large area of the 
Agulhas Bank, certain extensive pieces of ground were, after careful survey, found not only 
to be suitable for trawling, but to afford phonomenal quantities of soles. The trawling 
area in False Bay proved to be limited and somewhat patchy, and, although two small vessels, 
owned by private firms, soon afterwards began working the ground surveyed, no very 
important progress was made. The soles were limited as to numbers, small, and of inferior 
quality. On the other hand, the area found further afield (first at Mossel Bay), though 





* Contributed by J. D, I. Gilchrist, M,A., Ph.D., D.Se., Marine Biologist, Cape Province, 
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admirably adapted for trawling, and with an abundant supply of valuable soles, was so 
far removed from the market that some difficulty was experienced in opening it up. 
Further survey showed that other areas, both on the Agulhas Bank and on the Hast Coast 
near Bird Islands, were excellent trawling grounds, and several large modern trawlers are 
now landing fish from these areas, so that the fish supply has been recently about doubled. 
The fisheries survey was resumed in 1920, a trawler, s.s. Pickle, being utilized for the purpose, 
and valuable results have accrued from their more recent investigations. In 1911 (according 
to Census returns), the catch of fish by Cape fishermen was about 116,000 cwt., while in 
1913 (according to Customs returns) the catch of fish by Cape trawlers represented 125,000 ewt. 
Subsequent figures are given in paragraph 7 below. 


3. Cape Fishing Pursuits.—The development of Cape fisheries has not been along 
the lines customary to such enterprises. Owing to the lack of harbours in which large 
boats can find shelter, and to some extent to the apathy and conservatism of the native 
fishermen, there has been no transition stage from the utilization of small open rowing 
boats to that of large modern steam vessels, and there are no large-decked sailing boats 
which find shelter in small fishing harbours. The construction of small fishing harbours 
is the next desideratum in the progress of the fishing industry to allow of the use of the 
decked sailing boats so characteristic of the fishing industry of Europe. Initial steps 
have already been taken in this direction, and the accomplishment of the desired object 
would probably mean the rise of a new and enterprising race of fishermen, and probably 
the improvement of certain branches of fishing at present neglected. The fishing industry 
and its possible development cannot, however, be exactly on the same lines as in Europe, 
the fish themselves being in some degree different in kind and habit; but there is enough 
similarity to justify the conclusions—already partly proved—that there is a great opening 
for improved methods in the catching, curing, and distribution of fish on modern lines, 


4. Fish Varieties.—The following brief review of the Cape fish and fisheries gives a 
concrete idea of the industry and its possibilities :— 


(a) Snoek.—The Snoek (the Barracouta of Australia) was about twenty years ago one 
of the most abundant of Cape fish. At that time it was caught in enormcus 
numbers during the season, and was exported to Mauritius. It is a fish peculiar 
to the southern hemisphere, occurring in the waters round Chili, Tristan da 
Cunha, the south-west of the Cape, and the south-west of Australia. Of recent 
years it has, to a large extent, disappeared, and with it one of the most charactcr- 
istic features of the Cape fisheries. It may be that this fish is to be found in 
other localities too distant to be visited by small open boats. 


{b) Silverfish, Hottentots, Pangas, Red Stumpnose, etc.—These fish are more or lIcss 
stationary in their habits, and are the staple fish of the fishing industry. They 
are caught by hand lines, and are usually fairly abundant, though of late yeais 
the fishermen complain of scarcity. This they attribute, among other things, 
to the destruction of the fry and eggs by the trawl. This question and the 
kindred one of the destruction of immature fish was investigated by the Cape 
Government by means of the prospecting steamer and a small marine laboratory. 
It was shown that the allegations were without foundation, and the new industry 
was saved from the untimely end which was the fate of a previous venture, 
referred to below. It has been demonstrated on a small scale that some of these 
fish are well adapted to the process of smokiny, and they would undoubtedly 
compete satisfactorily with the great quantities of imported smoked fish with 
which the South African market is supplied. 


Geelbek, Kabeljauw, and Stockfish—These are among the most important of 
the large migratory fish. The Geelbek (often known as the Cape Salmon) is a 
large handsome fish with a superficial resemblance to the salmon, but with no 
real affinity to the Salmomdae. It is not often caught in the trawl, but is fre- 
quently taken in large quantities by hook-and line. The Kabeljauw and the 
Stockfish are said to be identical with the Mazgre and the Hake of “uropean seas. 
They are caught both by line fishing and by trawl, by the first named sometimes 
in great quantities. With these larger migratory fish is included the brilliantly 
coloured Seventy-four, more abundant in the warmer waters of the East Coast, 
where it is known as the Silverfish, the Silverfish of the West Coast being known 
as Carpenters. With modern methods of fishing and with larger boats, which 
would enable the line fishermen to proceed further out to sea, these large and 
valuable fish could doubtless be procured in greater quantities. 


(c 


_—— 


(d) Smaller Migratory Fish.—Among the smaller migratory fish are the Mackerel, 
‘the Harder, the Herring, and the Anchovy. The Mackerel is very iittle different 
from the European species, and occurs abundantly at certain seasons. It is 
not, however, looked upon with favour by the fishing community, and is even 
regarded as poisonous, and indeed it may have proved so when preserved by 
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some of the rough-and-ready methods once in vogue. An enterprising American 
some years ago visited the Cape with a schooner and brought nets for the express 
purpose of procuring a fish which is appreciated at its true value in America. Great 
quantities were procured, but the native fishermen made such strong represen- 
tations as to the damage causcd, especially to the spawn of fish, that in the 
absence of better information, the Legislature was induced to pass a law forbidding 
the use of such nets. Of the smaller migratory fish neither the Herring or 
Sardine, nor the Anchovy, is put on the South African market, which is flooded 
with tinned sardines, smoked herring and haddocks, and other European fish. 


{e) Flat Fish.—The investigations of the Government have shown that a sole, equal 
in value to the European sole, occurs in great abundance on the Agulhas Bank. 
South Africa is now better supplied with this fish than Britain, and its exporta- 
tion in ice to Europe may be quite a feasible enterprise. 


(f) Crawfish.—A species of crawfish occurs very abundantly in the colder waters of 
the West Coast, from Cape Point northwards. For many years, owing to defective 
canning and other causes, the crawfish industry made little or no progress, but 
recently great advances have been made, and at the present time a very exten- 
sive export trade is being carried on. Thus in 1920 there were fifteen factories 
engaged in this industry, each dealing on an average with more than a million 
crawfish. In 1922 there were ten canning companies in operation, and the number 
of crawfish caught was 14,801,546. 


Oysters.—The Rock oyster was formerly very abundant; a fair supply is yet 
obtained from some places, and for these good prices are secured. The supply 
has, however, become very limited, yet there is every prospect that with artificial 
propagation and adequate care a valuable industry may be established. The 
Englisi Oyster might be cultivated in some of the more sheltered bays, such as 
Saldanha Bay, Knysna, and Zwartkops. Experiments have actually been made 
in this direction, but, although the oyster thrives well, no sustained and systematic 
oyster culture has been attempted. 


-— 
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5. Whales.—Of recent years great improvements in the method of capturing whales 
and in their subsequent treatment have been effected; and various species, formerly of 
little value, now comprise the basis of important industries in various parts of the world. 
In South Africa the revival of this old industry has been rapid. The value of whale oil 
exported from South Africa in 1920 was £233,079, and in 1922, £447,833. 


6. River and Enclosed Water Fisheries.—The rivers of the Cape Province were 
remarkable for the poverty of their fish fsuna. The Kurper, or native carp, is a small fish ; 
the Wii-visch, a kind of barbel, is of littse value from a sporting or economic point of view ; 
and the same is to be said of the Moggel or mud-fish. Trout, carp, and other fish have been 
introduced from oversea, and have proved a success. Trout are now established in many 
rivers in the Cape, Natal, and Transvaal Provinces, and in Rhodesia. The introduced 
carp thrive remarkably well in the numerous dams and enclosed waters in the country ; 
and there is a continuous and growing demand for the ova and fry of trout and carp which 
are reared at the Government hatcheries. 


7. Statistics.—The following tables (i) and (ii) give figures relating to the whaling 
and fisheries industries of the Cape of Good Hope :— 


(i) WHALING INDUSTRY, CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 1915 TO 1922, 























PERSONS EMPLOYED. | = | | 
YEAR COMPANIES Pi AEP REE Tee a ba nigheces WHALES | VALUE OF 
OPERATING.  ”(STEAM) CAPTURED, | CATO, 
EUROPEAN OTHER. ) 3 

| 
TT TEL |Get Be CA ATL OT Scie? nl ccae ak aera 

| £ 
4015.5 cree 3 175 235 13 855 106,100 
1916.20... 4 204 320 16* 925 | 132,500 
AOL Se 3 169 322 14 1,047 | 227,260 
LOTS os 3 155 250 137 643 176,433 
101078 ey 2 130 177 12t 640 | 287,876 
190202495" 2 85 230 16 674 193,710 
1922§ yd | 101 310 13 1,008 | 447,833 

——— —— ee ea: — 








* Exclusive of 3 motor-boats. + Exclusive of 2 motor-boats. { Exclusive of 4 motor-boats. 
§ No figures available for 192]. 
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(ii) FISHERIES (EXCLUDING WHALING), GAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 
1914 TO 1322. 


























an 

| FisH LANDED. | PEnsons VESSELS EMPLOYED. 

(eS ee oa EE LO CE te a re re eee 

pathy «| | ; | ate "Steam and’ | Sailing and 
| Quantity. | Value. | RACE), | Métorbontsttl Rewing- TOTAL 
: | | | | boats. | 
YD. £ 

iit Sais = . 4,542 88 874 962 
TOISAS Fi * 30,5195 | 3,911 83 735 818 
19165, . 52% af . 3,600 110 725 835 
ROL Goes 10,089,7097 , 121,561 3,910 130 676 806 
1948 0/0; st Ss 7,973,212% | 67,095 4,597 157 730 887 
1919...... | 23,494,629 | 171,563 4,761 154 773 | 927 
1920 oo. He yi 7 2,200 201 | 810 | 1,011 
| A ae 38,213,362 | 336,040 4,127 192 | 764 5 
LP rat inca 26,232,481 232,054 4,029 227 775 | 1,002 











* No figures available. 

+ Represents catch of the following stations: Simonstown (including all stations in southern part 
af Cape Peninsula), Hout Bay, Bredasdorp (Struis Bay), Mossel Bay, and Knysna. 

t Represents catch at the stations mentioned in the preceding note and at Somerset Strand. 


§ 2. The Fishing Industry of Natal. 


1. Early Legisiation.—As early as the year 1867 the fisheries of Natal were made 
the subject of legislation, a law being promulgated in that year to regulate the capture 
of fish within the bay or harbour of Natal. An amended Law (No. 13 of 1880) made 
extended provision for the same purpose and over the same area. By this law licences 
for the capture of fish by fish kraals and certain specified nets were obtainable on payment 
of an annual licence fee of £1. Contraventions of the enactment were punishable by fine, 
or in certain cases by imprisonment for a period not exceeding one month. Half the 
amount of fines recovered was payable to informers. In 1881 the Government of Natal 
appointed a commission to inquire into the subject of the pollution of streams in the 
coast districts of Natal. This Commission, while not directly connected with the fishing 
industry, put forward valuable recommendations affecting the interests of the Natal 

Ea ip Fe ap erect 
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2. Later Legislative Provision——In 1883 the Natal Fisheries Industry Commission 
recommended the framing of an amended and more comprehensive law, with the result 
that in the ensuing year the Fisheries Law (No. 21 of 1884) was passed with jurisdiction 
extending to all waters of the Colony of Natal in which fish were found. The control of 
the waters of the bay of Port Natal, of the ocean beach to Umgeni, and over the tidal waters 
of the rivers Umgeni, Umbilo, and Umhlatuzana, was vested in the Natal Harbour Board, 
and of all other districts in the magistracy of the Division. This law contained provisions 
and penalties similar to those previously in existence, and also fixed close seasons. Provision 
was further mace for the taking and culture of oysters, whilst the pollution of fishing 
areas was also dealt with. Laws No. 18 of 1887, No. 27 of 1890, and No. 17 of 1901, extended 
the provisions of the law referred to, and further regulated and protected salmon and trout 
fisheries. In 1903 a change-in the administration of these enactments was brought about 
by the appointment of a fisheries inspector, and the gradual absorption of the administrative 
work in so far as coastal fisheries were concerned, in one office, under the direction of the 
secretary to the Natal Harbour Department. Asa result of the experience thus gained, the 
Coast Fisheries Act (No. 31 of 1906), operative from the lst January, 1907, was promulgated 
repealing all existing statutes relating to coast or sea fisheries, the inland or fresh-water 
fisheries being governed as previously. From that date the Natal Fisheries Department 
became more fully organized. An extended scheme of licensing was instituted. The fees 
ranged from 10s. to £10 per annum, according to the nature of the licences issued, and the 
penalties for contraventions of the law were increased. The Act of 1906 was amended and 
added to by the Natal Provincial Council im Ordinances No. 12 of 1912, No. 2 of 1913, 
and No, 4 of 1914, dealing principally with the whaling industry and the question of pollu- 
tion. In view of the-larger experience gained, the greater interest displayed in the 
potential value of the local fisheries, and the more extended operations of those concerned, 
the opportunity was taken in 1916 of re-codifying the governing enactments by the 
passage through the Natal Provincial Council of the Natal Fisheries Ordinance, 
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No. 11 of 1916, a measure which provides for the conservation, control, protection, and 
regulation of the fisheries of Natal. ‘This Ordinance embraced the coastal and inland fisheries 
and virtually repealed all previous enactments; and it is anticipated that the measure will 
prove of considerable value. The Ordinance became operative on the Ist July, 1916, but 
only of practical effect from the Ist January, 1917, with the promulgation of a code of 
regulations. The Ordinance and Regulations were drafted by the Natal Fisheries Advisory 
Board and the Natal Fisheries Board respectively. Provision is made for a comprehensive 
system of licensing and for effective supervision, while substantial penalties are enforceable 
for offences. In its terms the Ordinance provides for effective supervision under the Natal 
Fisheries Department, and for the constitution of the Natal Fisheries Board, while prospective 
work in the direction of scientific inquiry and development are amply provided for when 
the Administration is able to undertake or direct such action in the interests of the industry. 

Regulations governing the licensing and contro! of the Inland Fisheries were promul- 
gated and became operative on the Ist September, 1919. 


3. Natal Fisheries Department.—The establishment of the Natal Fisheries Department 
at the end of 1922 consisted of (a) the Natal Fisheries Board of nine members, with the 
Principal Fisheries Officer as secretary ; (b) the officials of the Department; (c) forty-five 
persons acting as honorary fisheries inspectors in the various districts of the Province; and 
(d) the Curator, Provincial Trout Hatchery at Estcourt. 


4. Commissions and Beards.—In 1901 certain investigations on Natal Fisheries were 
conducted under the direction of Dr. J. D. F. Gilchrist, Government Biologist of the Cape 
of Good Hope, during a limited period of the year and over a limited area. The results 
of these investigations will, it is proposed, be followed by extended inquiries leading to a 
more established industry, the potentialities of which are now being fully realized. ‘The 
recommendations of Government Inquiry Commissions in 1911 and 1914 were followed in 
December of the latter year by the appointment of the Natal Fisheries Advisory Board ; 
and this body was succeeded on the Ist July, 1916, by the Natal Fisheries Board constituted. 
under the Ordinance of that year. As a result of representations made in the Provincial 
Council, another Commission was, in December, 1920, appointed by the Administrator to 
investigate and report on matters affecting the fishing industry in the Province, and a 
report by this body was issued on the 22nd April, 1921, the recommendations contained 
therein receiving the attention of the Administration. One of the recommendations, 
which has been adopted, was to the effect that the Board be strengthened by the appoint- 
ment of two additional members, one representing the European industry and the other 
the Indian fishermen, the latter representative to be a European. The Board is composed 
of nine members. 


5. Fish Varieties.—The following list includes the more important edible species of 
fish obtained on the Natal coasts :— 


Fish Founp in Nata WATERS. 


STS SI A TE AT SE SE Se a 





Local Name. Scientific Name. Local Name. Scientific Name. 
IBARTSCUNA. 56.5% «ts Cybium commersoni. Pampangs.¢.< 76s Trachynotus ovatus. 
BIGCKNSN: tales cass Dinoperca queketti. PALITOONIM os see os Julis umbrostigme. 
Blacktall: soe. s 5 Sargus rondeletti. Prodigal Son...... Elacate nigra. 

Bream, Silver..... Chrysophrys natalensis. Prre: (Seas fwcwtte Sphyraena jello. 

Bream, River..... Chrysophrys aestaurius. Queen-fish........ Chorinemus sancti-petri. 
Bream, Black..... Chrysophrys robinsoni. Ribbon-fish....... Trichuirus haumela. 
Bream, Butter.... Cyphosus fuscus.. Salmons... 2388 Sciaena aquila. 

Bream, Bronze.... Cantharus natalensis. Salmon, Rock..... Lutianus salmonoides. 
Brushers.2i «.,.00e8 Sargus durbanensis. Sand-fish......... Platycephalus insidiator. 
Cod; Rock? >; 77. Epinephilas Sp. Shad. 3794 ee Pomatomus satatrix. 
Concertina Fish... Drepane punctata. Springer... 34020 Elops machnata. 
Galioen.cet. is. doje Dipterodon capensis, SHOOK Leta. aaues Cybium lneolatum. 
Garrigks eee ence Lichia amia. SLONCHSI. sok x. Fas Scorpis lithophilus. 
Geelbebess.cscas rs Otolithus acquidens. MULZCON oss eer ae Acanthurus matoides. 
Greyskin... 630.2% Diagramma griseum. Tasselfish i... 00s Umobrina dussumieri. 
Grunter..fvssasr ss Pristipoma eperculare. hreadiin,.icenued ow Polynemus sextarius, 
LGsit itl eerie Caranx hippos. PWT SSO aes a letavath’ see Chaerops natalensis. 
Lady-fish......... Abula conorhynchus. BSW Ae ha. 2 eae ct Sargus cervinus. - 
Moonfish.......... Trachynotus russeliii, 

Mullet, Red....... Upeneus natalensis. 

Mullet, Grey...... Mugil eapito. And Clupeiod Sp., Herrings, Sardines, Anchovies, 
Mussel Cracker.... Pagrus nigripinnis. ete. 














* A large number of species of rock-cod, including the Black Sea Bass. 
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The species of edible fish generally taken by line-fishing vessels near shore include 
the following :— 





Local Name Scientifie Name, Local Name. Scientific Name. 

1 Ying Ne RS eer Ae Be Galeichthys feliceps. || Leather Jacket.... Bazlistes mitis. 
Blueskin........5%. Dentex natalensis. Scavenger......... Lethrinus seoparius. 
Dagger-head...... Pagrus pugicephalus. Scotchman........ Dentex, pracorbitalis. 

Ca eee Chrysophrys dentatus. SH ger. sere «alas Chrysophrys puniceus. 
Mnglishman. . Se ores Chrysophrys anglicus. Soldier. ais. oe Dentex miles. 
Grayskin.. : Lutianus griseus. | Wrasse, Deep Sea. Cossyphus sp. 

\ 




















Local Name. Scientific Name. Local Name. Scientific Name. 
10 (5;925 1 ee re Scyllium sp. Shark, Blackfin... Caraharias limbatus. 
Fels, Rock*....... Muraena. Shark, Blue....... Odontaspis tricuspidatus. 
Ohh) ae Mustelus sp. Shark, Tiger...... Galeocerda rayneri. - 
Ray, Hagle....... Dicerobatis eregoodoo. Shark, Hammer- 
Ray, Marbled...... Trygon uarnak. BCAGEE sey ctacenets ZAygaena sp. 
Ray, Short Tail... Trygon sp. Shark, Sand...... Rhinobatus columnae. 
Saw-fish.......... Pristis sp. Skate, Bonnet..... Aetobatis narinari. 


Shark, Black...... Caraharias melanopterus}}. 


* Several species. 


6. Trout and Fresh Water Angling.—Trout were first introduced some thirty years 
ago into the upper reaches of various streams flowing from the Drakensberg. As the result 
of suitable feeding and climatic conditions the fish have increased rapidly in numbers, and 
anglers now obtain excellent sport in the midland rivers of Natal. The Polela, Loteni, 
Bushman’s, Mooi, and Little Mooi rivers are most frequented by anglers and provide the 
best sport, though a number of less accessible streams also carry good stocks of trout. 
The Mooi River, with its picturesque scenery and large stock of fish, is probably the best 
fishing resort in Natal. Some rivers, such as the Mooi and Little Mooi, contain only brown 
trout, while others, such as the Polela, have been stocked with the rainbow variety. 

A trout-fishing licence for the season can be obtained at a cost of five shillings from 
the Principal Fisheries Officer, Durban, or from the magistrates of the various districts. 
The open season extends from Ist September to 30th April of the following year. A fully- 
equipped trout hatchery under a curator has been established at Estcourt. 

In the lower reaches of almost all Natal rivers scale fish, barbel, and eels of large size 
are plentiful. 


7. Revenue and Expenditure.—Statistical returns of the Natal Fisheries are not 
available prior to 1907, and then only on information furnished to a limited extent. As 
the importance of the work became fully evident, and facilities for securing statistical data 
were gained, records were instituted for comparative and other purposes. 

So far as the figures and information are available, the following table may be taken as 
reflecting the position of the Natal Fisheries for a series of years :— 


lyk Sade FISHERIES gee char “pe eee NOT URE: me abe 1922. 





a 5 ‘o 
{ 











| | o 
Particulars. LOL7.- . +a, 1918. POLO. ce!) LAA. | 292d. | TORE 

ue = ee ae alge Peis Barge Beit eae, See! 

1 i | ( 

| a j 

x < 5 £ | £ 
LEE ET | oy Gee ee nn meets ee 1,269 1,178 1,353 1,260 | 1,225 1,240 
ER IDOIONUULG sai. la siaro.« sen okie otolmee 842 | 1,042 1,600 4,269* | 4,472* tf 
S- ae a | eek ae ol) ES | Me oie oe 

.* Including part cost of fisheries survey—£2,524. + Not available. 


8. Whaling Industry.—The whaling industry in Natal waters was established in 1998. 
The species of whales found off the Natal coast include the following :— 


PTET DSO aEN RLU Rere ee ee et one ater Sey ys avehiaacece Megaptera nodosa lalandii. 
Common Rorqual or Finner,......... Balaenoptera physalus. 
Biie pV ae ee te ate to ketas nee sttetin ee Baluenoptera musculus. 
Rudolphi’s Rorqual or Seihval........ Balaenoptera boiealis. 


HPS sors CEenalot: a oaies waren alabth ooas Physeter macrocephalus, 
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Occasionally the Right Whale, or Nordkaper, is met with during the whaling period. 
The number of whales killed between the years 1908 to 1922 was 10,543. The Dolphin is: 
abundant all the year round. ‘The species found in Natal waters is Gray's Turstops catalania, 
a species very destructive to shoal fish. 

The subjoined particulars gives the results of the operations for a series of years :— 

WHALING INDUSTRY, NATAL, 1918 TO 1922. 








. (SC Se 
1918, | 1919, 1920. | 1921, | 1922. 











Particulars. | ) 

| | 4 
gt ees | | ) | 
Companies operatingiiie.- me ee No. | 1 | 2 | 3 2 
Capital invested? )... v.00 sn cttee ne 5 — _- 424,047 | 524,027 428,000 
Persous Gmiplovyed ss cwwkenn oe s paceres No. | 119 366 489 | 736 | 400 
Vessels employedsis caste syle Srey we No. | 3 11 15 | 17 10 
Whales captured.......0.+sssesseese No. | 142 641 | 704 1,071 | 711 
Olf produced tnt. es. tae ee ee Tons, | 739 3,256 | 4,346 | 6,255 4,373 
Fertilizers « <s.c9: 549 nine ee ee eae ee 217 956 1,215 | 2,447 1,785. 
Bolled "bomb... Gane «sup ee oe oy 107 268 628 | 1,045 579 
Whale. finners-cninatde so on tonne zy thi -— Lb 4 23 27 12 
Whalé “meat. ccs ces «skins oe eee es » | a 55 | — — | Aas 
Value. of, prodtictiog.;.\- 0s ee elas £ | 33,210 174,635 | 288,817* | 188,800 | 126,127 








* It is difficult for the companies to render accurate monthly returns, as most of the products of 
the whales are dispatched to European markets for sale on consignment, which neceesarily means that 
the actual values are not obtainable until months later. Therefore, these figures must be treated as: 
estimates only. 


9. Further Statistics—‘Lhe following table gives the extent and value of the catch 
in Natal waters during a series of years, together with the average price per Ib. :— 


FISHERIES (EXCLUDING WHALING), NATAL, 1912 TO 1922. 











Fish Landed. Crustacea and Others. 
ot eee Se hee thet en Wee, Pht ae cee EFS, | -“}) Total 
| is 3Dy Fish, 
Year. | By Licensed Crabs | Crus- 
|  Sea- By Ly “Anglers | Prawns | and | Tur- | Oys- | tacea, 
oing Seiners. | Kraal.|andby} ‘Total. ‘| and Cray-| tle. ters. | ete. 
raft. | other ~Shrimps.| fish. 
) , means. | 
(a) QUANTITY. 
| { 
tb, Ib, tb, tb, Ib, tb. ty) ae ae | tb.* 
1912-16 / | 
(average) | 2,294,012 | 301,712 | 19,268 | 36,825 | 2,651,317 | 17,931 | 4,218 | 3825 , 15,930 | 2,673,786: 
1917.... | 2,878,554 | 349,068 7,678 | 26,168 2,761,404 | 18,134 | 2,380 | — | 17,741 | 2,776,918. 
1918.... | 1,967,123 | 338,558 | 6,844 | 17,361 | 2,328,886 24,203 | 1,761 -— (15,444 | 2,354,850: 
1919.... | 1,978,005 | 212,543 | 10,617 | 33,945 | 2,235,110 | 27,576 | 4,507 | -—- /| 16,638 | 2,267,193. 
1920.... | 2,786,882 | 827,665 | 11,450 | 50,800 3,176,697 | 21,868 | 4,891 | 150 | 22,021 | 3,203,101 
1921.... | 2,717,733 | 248,369 | 12,639 | 83,162 8,061,903 | 28,290 | 8,068 | — 14,680 | 3,098,256. 
1022.... | 2,718,836 | 266,007 | 10,152 | 78,740 | 3,073,735 | 31,550 |10,192 | — 18,234 | 3,115,477 
(6) Varun, 
{ 
£ a, Me ae Be £ |) Aare £ £ g ARS 
1912-16 | | | ) / 
(average) 22,948 2,669 | 245 450 26,312 | (29 90 3 712 27,846 
LO inet 25,974 | 3,049 | 107 | 3827 | 29,457 | O/be 3) 61 — 873 | 30,966 
1918.... | 21,976 {| 3,500 | 85 / 217 26,778... 816, 48 ; — 754 27,396 
101 DF oe 21,608 3,850 | 180 }; 609 25,747 | 972 | 128 | — 813 27,660 
1920 ae 35,660 | 5,162 | 234 | 1,007 42,063 1,140 | 156 3 , 1,086 44,448 
1921.... | 50,003 | 3,343 | 204 | 1,095 64,785 | 1,257 | 268 | — | 784 | 66,989 
1922... 50,575 | 3,690 | 222 | 1,394 55,881 | 1,354 | 292 - 901. 58,428 
/ | 
(c) AVERAGE PRICE PER LR. 
| (Perry 
| doz.). | 
| d d d 0. ad. d d. d d | d.* 
1912-16 . | 
(average) 2-40 ie Bete 2°97 2°96 2°38 10°10. |. 5°239| 1:89) 10°75 ee Sead 
L017; 2 2-62 209 8°35 | 3:00 2°56; 10°51 | 6-15 | — | 11°82) 2-60 
1018.55, 2:68 2°48 3°49 + 3°00} ~~ 2*66 | 8-09 | 6°64 Po" Tie T Le wae 
yh ee 2:62 | 3:78 4°06 | 4°30) 2°76, 845 | 6-81; — | 11:72) 2:84 
1920 nies 3°07 i 3°78 4:91 46.8 OHS 12°50 8:47 | 4:00 | 12:00 | 8:25 
LO2L SE ss 4°41 3°23 5:58 3°16 | 4-25 | 10-66 | 7°82 ) -— | 12-00 4°35 
41922.... 4°33 | 3°33 5°23 4°26 | 4°36 10°30 6:87 | — 12-00 | 4-43 


| 
| 
| 


* Exeluding oysters. 
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The table given below indicates the number of fishing vessels employed in connection 
with the Natal fishing industry :— 





VESSELS EMPLOYED, NATAL, 1916 TO 1922. 

















Heading. 1916. 1917, | 1918. 1919. 1920. p Ash eres ine Vp 

seh s HSHiNe-DOAtS. wee en agse ;. 58 55 4J aE ee ea 33 

Steam fishing-boats......,....... 9 | 8 9 6 6@ | 6 9 
LT, SIG ee eee cy ees Fan G4 47 erg fees: 42 





———— So SS Oe = SSeS Se 
{ | 
{ | 





The subjoined table gives particulars for the years 1920 to 1922 of persons (ex- 
elusive of middlemen and vendors, of whom no record has yet been available) obtaining 
employment, wholly or partially or in conjunction with some other calling, in the Natal 
fishing and whaling industries, and of the divisions in which they were so employed :— 





1920. | 1921, | 1922, 



































Giase re Ye Ses Ore foi cart an eee Ree Mines Maen Pte 
ee Asiatic Asiatic; | | Asiatic! 
Euro-| Na- Euro-| Na- | lr | Huro-; Na- | 
pean. | tive. ier | Total. pean | dive. | Bates aes pean. tive. Shen Total. 
| | | } 
ear oP ~ jaa inte Sao Nagsctobs SUNN a eg etl al laa alg SIR ig or an ae l Vix 
Deep-sea fishing | 27 | 94 | 24 | 145| 38 | 131 | 23 | 192/ 30 | 118 | 17 | 165 
Net fishing..... how 14 21 210 242 | Gey Se riar PAZ", TAVESS Gee ase 
Kraal fishing... | 2 2 1 ah ee! Bch =. dae Ble doe eye 8 ai eel aa 8 
Crab fisheries. . 32 — ibe ae) 44) do) oD GS oo Be — (9 18. 41.,102 
Oyster fisheries. 10 67 16 93 / 8 — | 56 | ype als 3D ea 60 
Professional | | | ee ae 
anglers...... 12 3 109 124 | Voy Ae Sane! 56 | 6 2 hy Open | 71 
Fish factory... = = — a Be er fe ee ie sae ene ot aes ea 
Whaling....... 151 295 43 489 | 184 | 497 55 | 736}; '90 | 300 | 10 400 
| | | 
Ss ——} ‘ = ae ae ee ties 
| | | i { 
TOTAL..... | 245 482 416 1,143 | 287 | .705 | 382 | 1,324 | 234 | 491 | 306 1,031 
| | | | | | 
} | | | i 
| 2 | | 
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: CHAPTER XVIII. 


MINES. 


§ 1. Organization of Mines Department. 


t. General.—The Mines Department is a separate division of the Department of Mines 
and Industries, which controls all mining and industrial matters within the Union, including 
labour problems. The organization of the Mines Division has been built up from that of 
the Department of Mines of the Transvaal Republic, which was taken over by the Colonial 
Government at the conclusion of the South African War. When the Union was constituted 
the various Mines Administrations of the other Colonies were absorbed so as to form one 
Mines Administration for the Union under the Minister of Mines (now Minister of Mines and 
Industries). In the Republican days and during the regime of the Crown Colony Govern- 
ment, the head office of the Mines Administration was in Johannesburg under the Com- 
missioner of Mines, but on the advent of Responsible Government in the Transvaal it was 
found convenient to move the head office to Pretoria so as to be in close touch with the 
Minister. 

The organization of the Division may be summarized as follows :— 





Office. Functions. 

Head Uffice, Pretoria— } 
Rt. Hon the Minister of Mines and In- | 

dustries 

Secretary for Mines and Industries...... ! 
Under Secretary for Mines and Industries J 
District Offices— 7 
Mining Commissioners— 


General administration of mining laws of 
the Union. 





Jobannesburg (including the Witwaters- | 

rand) 
Hoidelborg + is. Pnrde. 1 8a ees oe ae issue of all prospecting licences and mining 
Barberton ieee ass an bok as cea ek ae titles under the Mining Acts of the four 
Pigters bike svc sie. tun iwie c's <4 adiig sist eek Provinces of the Union, including those 
Pildranis O8b. 5 5a sie str edtminca iis ener ota f dealing with diamonds, and carrying out 
CT ERUOED (es cen nawen ee topes a local administration of those laws under 
PRED OLIG Lg SAL Go nick annals A Oe Lee | the Head Office. 
Blponiontem .. tata Gey cos 3 Sle ae 
EGTRIY OVE On Sike eK oe petals SS 
Cape POWs. as cia ks cups fee eG 
Piotermaritzuries ob a> +e Slee J 


( The central registration of all Transvaal 
Mining Titles and Witwatersrand Town- 
ship stands, 


Registrar of Mining Titles, Johannesburg 4 
( 1, Advisory to the Government on techni- 

| cal mining matters. 
2. The safety of life and limb in the work- 

Engineering Branch— ing of all mines. 

Government Mining Engineer and District j} 3, The licensing of all boilers and inspection 
Inspectors of Mines and Machinery 4 of prime moving machinery in mines 
and works (Mines and Works Act, 1911). 
4. The licensing and safety of persons in 
the manufacture of explosives (Fz- 

L plosives Act, 1911), 


Geological Survey, Pretoria— \ Geological survey of the Union. Prepara- 





Director of Geological Survey and Geolo- tion of geological memoirs. Identifica- 
gists tion of minerals for the public. 
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§ 2. Discovery of Minerals and Development of Mineral Wealth of 
South Africa.* 


1. Bibliography.—A bibliography of the principal publications dealing with the 
mineral resources of the country will be found at the end of this chapter. 


2. Gold and Diamonds.—To the world at large South Africa’s importance as a mineral 
producer is due to its being practically the only source of diamonds and the most important 
producer of gold. The economic place of mining, therefore, in the history of South Africa 
is a large one, for the discovery of minerals has not only had an important effect upon the 
prosperity of the country itself, but has materially influenced the trade of the whole world. 


Going back to ancient history, southern Africa in former days was intimately con- 
nected with mining, and, all through the old records, mention is made of gold exports 
that did so much to enrich the castern and north-eastern coast trade. The golden stories 
told by the old chroniclers were no doubt exaggerated, but they stimulated pioneering 
enterprise and caused numerous expeditions to be formed for penetrating the coast lands 
and getting into the rich gold-bearing interior of Monomatapa, Sofala, and other old African 
provinces. In former days the Portuguese were responsible for most of the exploration 
of the gold-bearing areas. Only the northern and eastern territories were exploited, and 
no gold had ever been obtained from the phenomenally :ich district now called the 
Witwatersrand gold fields. 


In the early days of the occupation of the Cape, followed by the formation of the Dutch 
Republics, the existence of payable minerals was unknown, and this accounts in a large 
degree for the tremendous struggles that the pioneers had to found successful settlements 
with nothing valuable at hand to export or exchange. 


In 1870 the barren scantily populated areas of Griqualand West were found to be 
diamond bearing and the enormous diamond production which followed brought trade 
and prosperity that changed the whole political aspect of South Africa. 


The Transvaal Republic, on the verge of bankruptcy, was saved first by the discovery 
of various small gold-bearing fields and secondly by the opening up of the world-famed 
Witwatersrand. 


The Orange Free State, although still cssentially a pastoral country, obtained very 
necessary direct financial assistance by relinquishing all rights to a strip of border territory 
containing at least a portion of the Kimberley diamond fields, and greatly increased its 
revenue by trade relations with the diamond mines worked during 1870 and the following years. 


Rhodesia, with gold workings centuries old, attracted both English and German 
empire builders by reason of its mineral possibilities, and was eventually added to the 
British Possessions. 


All through South African records can be traced the history of large territories gradually 
being occupied by white races struggling for years to hold their own, and all being helped 
forward at some period or other by the discovery of payable minerals with the attendant 
influx of capital and general inerease in trade. 


3. Goal.—The discovery of coal in South Africa had very far reaching effects upon the 
trade and prosperity of the country. ‘There are no old records as to the extraction of this 
mineral, but it is probable that both natives and colonists won a little from the outcrop 
seams some years before any of the coal beds were put to commercial use. In 1878 Dunn 
and North reported upon the existence of workable coal in the Stormberg beds of Cape 
Colony, and at Indwe, Molteno, and other localities seams of second-rate coal have been 
mined for many years. 


In the Transvaal coal was first opened up near Boksburg in 1887, and the finding of 
this mineral in close proximity to the Witwatersrand gold fields was of the greatest 
importance, as the high plateau in which the gold-bearing beds were discovered was 
practically destitute of timber and there was no railway communication to the coast or 
to other coal fields. Following upon the discovery at Boksburg, large seams of good coal 
were opened up in the Middelburg District, and with good railway communication to 
Johannesburg. the Middelburg collieries now supply the bulk of the coal used by the mines 
and other industries. 


Natal, speaking generally, produces the best coal in the Union and does a large 
shipping trade. The seams, however, are smaller and deeper than those of the Transvaal ; 
gas and dust exist in some pits, and working costs are higher than in the other Provinces. 
It is probable that the large bodies of anthracitie coal which exist in Natal will also be 


* By U. P. Swinburne, A.R.S.M., F.G.S., M.I.M.M., M.L.M.E., Chief Laspeetor of Mines. 
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worked in the future and that some of the poorer seams now discarded will be utilized for 
the extraction of by-products. 


South Africa has made its name through the production of gold and diamonds, but 
it is mainly due to the existence of cheap coal that the large output of gold and diamonds 
has been made possible. On the Witwatersrand proper only a few mines would be working 
at the present time if a plentiful supply of cheap steam coal was not available. 


4, Gopper.—tlt is known that copper, tin, and iron deposits were worked by the ancients.. 
Owing possibly to a lack of interest there is, however, very little information available as 
to the history of any such ancient industry in these metals, but very large workings for both 
are in existence and are probably partially contemporary with the gold workings. The 
copper deposits of Katanga (Belgian Congo) are enormous, having already a large output, 
although the producing stage has only recently been reached. The old copper workings. 
of Rhodesia can be classed as comparatively small and have no great output at present. 
They cover a very large extent of country, but owing to the low price of the metal have 
not been very extensively exploited. Further south and in the same class of mineral belt 
the Messina Copper Mines, situated on ancient workings, produced a steady output of 
- mineral for a number of years. So-called ancient copper workings are also abundant 
elsewhere in the Transvaal, but whether these are the work of natives or of prehistoric 
miners of Indo-European stock has not been satisfactorily determined. 


The existence of copper ore in Namaqualand seems to have been known since the 
earliest days of colonization, and in the days of Governor Simon van der Stel a futile attempt 
seems to have been made to turn the knowledge to account. The earliest shipment of 
copper ore took place in 1852 and was won at Springbokfontein, in Namaqualand. . The 
principal copper producers of the Union have hitherto been the companies exploiting the 
mines in this neighbourhood. The ore deposits are large irregular pockets situated in 
metamorphic gneissoid rock and contain principally bornite and copper pyrites. The 
output is at present declining owing to the larger ore bodies dying out at depth. The 
country has, however, not been very extensively prospected, and there are indications 
of numerous mineral belts that are well worth exploring. 


Although copper has been discovered in many other localities in South Africa, the 
chief producer outside Namaqualand is the Messina Copper Mine situated in the northerm 
Transvaal within a few miles of the Limpopo River. Extensive ancient workings exist 
at this point and the mine is located on some of the largest of these. The ore is found as 
sulphide ores deposited on a line of fissuring in gneiss. 


5. tren.—Iron deposits exist all over South Africa and have been worked in bygone 
ages by a varied class of worker whose traces are still distinguishable, but whose records 
are too faint to form any reliable history. All thioagh the country the inhabitants and 
others have probably worked the richer iron deposits in a crude way, smelting large 
quantities of iron for tools, and as a medium of exchange, while making various pigments 
from the iron oxides. As all the smelting was done with charcoal, an excellent class of iron 
was obtained. 


The interest taken in South African iron deposits is gradually increasing. With high 
working costs and, a limited market there did not untilrecently seem to be any prospect 
of an iron industry for many years to come. The continued shortage of supplies of iron 
and the high price due to the War have, however, put a new complexion on the case, and 
three smelting propositions are now being developed. Two establishments, at Vereeniging 
and Boksburg, for the working up of scrap iron, have been in successful operation for some 
years, and have proved of great utility in the general scarcity of steel and iron. 


6. Tin.—There is evidence to show that tin was worked in the past and some of the 
tin mines of to-day are on areas that were mined fairly extensively by the ancients. The 
ancient tin workings of the Transvaal and surrounding country are, so far as has been 
ascertained, confined to deposits and tin-bearing lodes in the granites, quartzites, and 
felsites, and none of the present day alluvial tin areas had ever been worked by the ancients. 


7. Lead.—The lead deposits cf South Africa are small and comparatively unimportant. 
Bunches of rich galena are found in lowest ore formation from time to time, and the Zeerust 
and Pretoria Districts have been responsible for the small output of this mineral. During 
the past two years old works on the argentiferous galena deposits near Argent, some fifty 
miles east of Johannesburg, have been reopened with, so far, satisfactory results. 


*.8. Graphite, Corundum, Mica.—All these exist in the J’ransvaal and Cape Provinces 
and have been worked during the past few years. The output, however, is small and no 
large export trade has been developed. With improved transport facilities and cheaper 
working costs it is probable that a considerable industry in these minerals will be created 
when the country returns to more settled conditions. 


a. 
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9. Ashestos.—In the Cape Province, the Cape Asbestos Company. the first producer, 
commenced operations in 1893. In the Transvaal ve: "y promising deposits of asbestos of 
excellent quality have recently been found. The output from this: Province, as well as 
from the Cape, has increased considerably during recent years. Asbestos occurs in Natal,. 
and the deposits have recently received attention. 


10. Value of Mineral Producition.—The table hereunder gives the total value of the 
principal minerals produced in the Union from the earliest dates of existing records. The 
value of gold is calculated at the standard rate of £4:24773 per fine ounce up to 1919, when 
the gold premium came into effect, as from the 24th July (see section 3, paragraph 15 
below). Copper and tin are valued on the estimated pure metal contained in shipments 
according to the average current prices in London. 


VALUE OF PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL MINERALS IN UNION UP TO 
sist DECEMBER, 1922. 











<3 : : : apa Orange : 
Classification. Good Hope. | Natal. | Transvaal. Free State. Union. 








Cape of 
a un See Lee oe we ae Sey es 
£ / £ | £ & £ 
| | | 
(ERO lode ae 21,886 / 84,210 749,234,347 _ 749,340,443 
Diamonis:.:........ | 170,893,131 —_ | 81,428,595 19,847,493 222,167,219 
MIO et Pike b boats | 1,9 999.6 682 22,556,794 29,515,558 3,267,318 | 57,339,352 
Copper MEH etc, Audie Ss 19, 756, O78 | 389 | 3,206,159 | — 22,962,626 
SITTIN Fe ae caik a wc | 61,019 | — 4,572, "825 oo 4,633,844 
fo ete es abel 
ROMA. . S475 5 0D | 192,731,796 | 22,641,393 817,955,484 | 23,114,811 , 1,056,443,484 
| | 
| —— a 
| 








* Including gold premium, valued at £25,960,922, from the 24th July, 1919. 


11. Details of Mineral Production.—The total quantity and value of the mineral 
production of the Union are given hereunder (i) for a period of years and (ii) for the latest 
year, according to various minerals in each Province :— 


(i) MINERAL PRODUCTION OF UNION, 1916 TO 1922. 








| } 


| } 
Classification, LLG | OL7. POLST | ot POLS ae ut O20 Re to LO2ZTS. to Rees 





(a) QUANTITY. 





Antimony....... ton | 722 617 99 32 | — — / = 
rsenic.,........ 3 — —_— 18 8 Tel 2 3 
Asbestos........ jaa 4, 656 6,220 8,674 3,932 | 7,112 | 6,122 | 4,389 
Bismuth........ ade | 0-4 | a — : RS 
Chrome Ore Aer — — 400 | 96 
a 10, 007, 502 |10, 382, 920 | | 9, 877, 325 |10,266,135 |11,473,464 [11, $96,905 | 9,734,313 
7) 5 4 10,704 | 15,361 | ° 312739 22,478 | 22,942 |. 24,954 | 40,591 
Coppers... i... Gray 322,842 20,132 | 6,875 4,875 , 10,880 | 158 | 706 
Corundum...... | 755 | 23629 | 3,876 179 | 261. 123 | 2,024 
Diamonds. met. car. | 2,408,555 | 2,979,389 | 2,604,651 | 2,656,651 2,612,511 828,036 | 669,559 
UN SARE ae ton | 297 | 180 | 220 : | * | = | 

Riolares.. tt: fine oz. | 9,296,964 | 9,018,389 | 8,418,379 | 8,331,651 8,158.455 | 8,128,710 | 7,009,858 
Graphite........ ton | 60 | 86 79 86 73 | 47 | 42 
Gypsum........ Phe 3,990 2,082 ° 2,638 * * | * | * 

Iron Ore.. oe gee — ) — | 4,879 3,602 2,564 | 2,416 | 2,109 


* Included in aera Products, quantity not available. 
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(i) MINERAL PRODUCTION OF UNION, 1916 TO 1922—(continued). 




















oa | rf 
Classification. | 1916. mahi hig, 1918. 1919. | 1920. 0. | 1921, | 1922. 
t 
(a2) QUANTITY —continied, 
f 
Tron Pyrite...... ton 5,277 | 2,856 4,630 | 5,532 3,469 | 4,353 3,139 
Kaolin.......... i — | 28 -- - — . — 20 
DRA ice eralwic eats es 402 , 270 162 756 580 | 212 4,453 
FFM ee en ‘ 78,222 | 89,057 102,372 106,004 419,797 113,325 98,452 
Magnesite....... 609 | 781 833 41,024 1,419 1,452 1,060 
Manganese B emhe ae e — 124 544 155 67 303 141 
LOR: cnt ocr eu 13 | 4 | 5 3 1 | i * 
Mineral Paints.. ,, | 22 | 121 | 736 240 536 | 117 293 
Nickels.2 62 haeen / — — — | — — : a ar 
Osmiridium. . fine oz. | — — = H | 510 762 
Baltic. toe ae on | 56,267 57,984 | 69,754 85,175 88,861 | 68,379 83,562 
DILVOraes Aes fine oz. 968,935 938,146 |. 877,522 891,304 892,593 | 830,329 | 1,115,676 
Sota.2 po sea ton 6,299 | 5,716 | 764 : 52 — | 31 127 
Sulph.ofAmmonia,, | — — 2,503 3,762 1,844 | 918 207 
LAlC, sepee. iar S 132 785 670 : iol 682 | 413 341 
Tar '<. eee gall | = | 1,465 | 25,167 46,085 80,462 
ih hoe Sees ton | 3,264 2,679 | 2,206 | 1,630 | 2,463 | 1,425 612 
Meda tee Beads Gide 1 19 | 4} = ' = | ss 
PRG 63 sige nd “ -= — | = rl z | 2,349 1,280 °F 
bh VALUE 
| 
£ gee We | gt + gS Se ee | £ 
Antimony.. 15,292 12,428 | 2,589 556 | _ _— | ore 
Arsenic...... — | == 1,759 663 655 | 120 105 
Asbestos... chs aus. 83,070 | 87,364 54,037 66,426 | 114,195 103,067 81,2380 
Bismuth. . — _ — | 300 | — | — tanee 
Chrome Ore........ — | —— | ) 400 | 108 
ORE Re eee tn ba ott 2,739,665 | 3,275,608 | 3,224,597 | 8, 416, 244 4, 519, 665 | 5,072,401 | 3,395,176 
O20) CRS cre Oy eae 19,575 | 28,648 68,662 47, 312 | 48, 535 51,180 57,758 
CODper. aot ce eee. 1,137,380 | 1,126,040 342,105 234. 445 | 418, 269 6,446 | 38,622 
COrundumeas.. «ce > 3762 13,038 | 26,260 1,486 | iF "446 770 | 15,492 
Diamonds: 46s Gc -m | 5,728,391 | 7,718,810 | 7,114,867 |11, 734, 495 14 ,762,899 3,103,448 | 2,266,631 
SHU Gs eid Boe A 1,587 | 1,120 1,49 “s . 
Old ee as 39,490,990 |38, 307, 675 |35, 759, 003 (39, 279, 590 45,605,764 |43,082.162 (32, 343,485 
TAPING. oe oe 1,780 | 2,590 2°994 2,630 | 2,33, ,496 / 1, 050 
VOsSui, sos wees 11,983 6, 092 | 6,843 sg * 
kron™ Ores) 2h. tae = _- 2,729 1,081 811 689 | 893 
Fron Pyrite 70. 2.0% 8,019 4,463 7,002 8,894 5,014 6,632 4,714 
RQ iD are aa aS ~~ 19 | “= | = —— —_ 20 
PORES ae wae Crete ok 5,202 3,761 1,886 4,973 | 5,270 8,363 94,720 
ARADO of ate ies eae“ 115,750 | 131,373 158,245 201,958 244,745 255,186 209,720 
Magnesite.......... 1,766 :050 | 2,184 2,723 ,780 ,581 | 2,972 
Manganese......... — 641 | 1,965 776 | 277 866 | 246 
IMI GR Peter eisis cna 1,185 877 | 1,185 369 500 802 | 664 
Mineral Paints..... 45 305 | 1,427 572 | 1,049 333 | 636 
INIGKEL ooh a sce es sue a oo | — — — : -— — 
Osmiridium........ — _ —_ 6,801 13,165 
Salt, Tuva syst» sn | 106,303 | 110,566 163,722 193,067 197,068 | 162,918 148,445 
Sil Vere edhe ne holes | 106,311 | 172,997 | 187,608 228, "804 245,871 | 137,441 171,427 
DOOR Gee ee elections cos / 25,120 29,377 11,099 7538 4,527 1,588 
Btanuite.¢. 0... 77t5 — — = - — : 
Sulphate of Ammonia | —_ — | 86,299 102,930 63,088 19,470 | 3,046 
LG iarehese eis Soe ou alors! 2 586 | 1,962 | 1,713 5170 2,227 1,306 | 1,023 
Ze Ee Ae ee ae —* EPS Pe 135 3,382 | 6,104] 3,621 
LENE Se sis cat rctete se tis | 839,571 346,016 | 440,995 277,925 435, 680 139, 688 | 59,986 
SUELO SEEN fey eterno aee | 252, 1,551 | 3,647 699 | —_ 
Wb tee ee Sate SPS soe 15,614 | >. 84107) ee 
Miscellaneous | | 
Articles (Bricks, | | 
Cement, Earthen- | 
ware, Pipes, ete.)t | 645,773 880,819 | 879,777 | 1,079,126 | 1,558,337 | 2,010,786§ 1, “oo 3226§ 
Quarry Products... | — |= — | 61,525! ' 68,275| ° 75,647| 78,603 | ' 56,032 
/ a "Laelia 


TOTAL... sen 


£ 50,593,859 52,260,190 (48,617,515 |56,959,377 |68,332,127 


eg iy 











. Tncheieg ees Qummry Produrta” 


| 
54,268,086 40,527,401 
\ 








+ Particulars regarding the following are also included in tables given in Chapter XIX 
(Manufacturing Industries) :—Lime, salt, and miscellaneous articles (bricks, cement, 


etc.). 
' t Premium included 1919, 1920, 1921, and 1922—£3,888,981, £10,950,842, £8,553,598, 


£2,567,501 respectively. 


and 


§ "Including other Coal By-products (pitch, carbolincum, and disinfectants), value for 1921 and 


1922—€528 and £71 respectively. 
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(ii) MINERAL PRODUCTION OF EACH PROVINCE IN THE 
UNION, 1922, 








Classification. 


Cape of 


Good Hope. | Natal. 


| 


} | Transvaal. 


Orange 
Free State. Union. 








reedlt Aaecie. 6 ee. Sc ten 4 
Oo Ls dpe +e 
BONTOMMONOTOc s,s 0c Nh ss 8k 5s | 


GLO DS ae eae fine OZ. 





ie 9 Sy ee y 
Dh (oo See a 
IRA Scie hindel's. ss a, o:3h0.4 oSe. a 
ENT GS Ss eee as 
IVEATIGPAT CSE oe uty asc ee oe - 
NIAC Ree eek cate eke a 
Mineral Paints............ 

Osmiridinm.<. 000... 2.. fine Oz. 


Tale «cas SiR ee a . 





POMPE. clase doe sce} 


Ee ks eee 


EC Tae TE Che. ss cocks ocele‘ecaus 


pm 2) EA Set aa an 


Miscellaneous Articles (Bricks, 
Cement, Earthenware, Pipes, 
LCA etree cite cc eva ties taco ae 

Quarry; Products. so... 0.5 5 ute. 





TG DATE Re oe ietdesn Bene £ 





(a) QUANTITY. 














2,991 6 | 1,392 
— —— | 96 
6,813 3,618,093 | 5,880,294 
— | 40,591 | — 
706 | — —_— 
es us 2,023 
137,471 | mid | 415,707 
Bo +| 85 | 7,009, sae 
— a » 
— 495 1,614 
7 % an 3,139 
a / ae 4,453 
38,020. - | 3,327 55,336 
— — 1,060 
— — 141 
— — 4 
— 227 66 
es — 762 
49,475 a3 12,703 
— 7 1,115,669 
— — : 127 
bs {Kine | 6 
— — 341 
— 79,847 615 
— — §12 
ae VALUE, 
a £ a | 
— —_—_ } 105 | 
55,290 | 44 | 25,896 | 
= | 108° | 
5,191 | 1,670, 304 | 509, GOL et 
— 57.758 | | 
38,622 -— -— 
age — 15,487 | 
755,433 | — 1,192,637 | 
389 | 32,343,066 
— —s 1,250 | 
oe: / 247 | 646 
— —- 474 | 
a 20 | | 
— — 94,7: 20 | 
81,988 | 6,580 116,720 | 
Ex | rok | 2.372 | 
-- | — 945 | 
= | — 664 
-- | 443 193 
Ad | sad | 13,165 
79,208 = : 34,487 
— | 1 | 171,426 
= = 1,588 
— 2,914 132 
— -- 1,023 
= 3,575 | 46 
is ae 59,986 
162,994 229,017 1,009,908 
10,4038 7,152. 30,139 
1,189,164 1,978,444 vanes 


aos! Cr  — - 





| 
} 
| 
| 
) 


—_ / 2,024 
116,381 | 669,559 
— 7,009,858 


80,462 . 
812 


[11 
tre 


bo 
> 
—) 
Oo 
io 2) 
=) 


3,395,176 
57,758 
38,622 
15,492 

»D6L 2,266,631 

323.43, 435 

1,250 


ae 


w 
pars 
ies) 


Mhitleliiile 


Ww 
Tt | = 
=J 
or 
Oo 
mie 
ee Baad 
ieee 
i 
ne 
J Or 


— 59,086 


| 
153,307 | 1,555,226+ 
8,338 56,032 





729,368 | 40,527,401 














* Particulars regarding lime, salt, and miscellaneous articles. (bricks, cement, etc.) are aiso 
included in tables given in Chapter XIX (Manufacturing Industries). 
relate to the business year 1921-22. 

¢ Including other Coal By-products (pitch, carbolineum and disinfectants), value £71. 


The figures for these items 
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12. Wages Earned in Mining.—The salaries and wages earned by white and coloured 
employees of mining and allied concerns during 1922 amounted to £14,341,636, distributed 
as shown in table (i) hereunder. Wages earned in lime works, salt works, and miscellaneous 
factories are not included in table (i). Earnings on alluvial diamond diggings cannot be 
ascertained with any degree of accuracy and are therefore excluded. Table (ii) shows in 
comparative form the earnings from 1910, and in table (iii) the amounts paid out in salaries 
and wages for a period of years are analysed according to Provinces and the race of the 
employees. In table (iv) are given particulars for a series of years of the aggregate and 
average earnings and payments to white employees on the Witwatersrand gold mines. 
These figures are calculated from the average number of persons actually in service. The 
actual average annual earnings of all the persons who find employment on the mines must 
necessarily be less :— 


(i) SALARIES AND WAGES OF EMPLOYEES ON MINES AND IN ALLIED 
CONCERNS, 1922. 





Gold Concerns. 











Se AP | Aes 
| | Mines ‘ 
Fora | Smal) | Metal- _ Diamond | and | Miscel- . Total. 
kPa EACE terse | Mines | Son Mines. | By- | Minerals.’ eae 
Mines. | and and | | Products | | al 
"| Alluvial | Tailings Works, | | 
| Diggers. | Works | | | 
_ CAPE OF £ fot £ £ |. £4 ee £ 
Goop HOPE. | : 
European...... — mas — | §330,737 | 1,689 | 19,838 | 4,384 356,598 
ASIBUIG Scr clete <'s — — — -- “+ a a — 
Native andother | ) / | . | 
Coloured..... — 255 — |. $80,430 | 3,421 | 49,123 | 4,086 | 137,315 
/ | | / 
Pan kee ENE 
TOTAL... _ |) qa Goha hae | 411167 5,110 | 68,961 8,420 | 498,913 
— | ee se 
_ __ NATAL. : . | 
EA ap a ee 195 | | 4 SRSA 1,000) 
Nativea . = os A p40! eet ide 
np at og = 806 p2| — | s64e87| s82| 4,172 | 369,899 
ee ee } Peseta Ps 
| | ) . 
owkis.e — 1,241 | 52) — | 764,770 | 1,672| 7,892 | 775,627 
| | / | 
} | 2 | } | } 
TRANSVAAL, . | . 
European...... 5,796,670 | 33,471 | 36,760 | 106,175 | 305,013 | 107,830 | 235,451 | 6,621,370 
Anintio® cS... 17,328 Boece, wee. — / 346; — | — | 17,674 
Native and otl | ' | : 
Coloured... *5,564,572 | 40,876 | 14,049 | 57,876 | 411,875 | 73,851 | 57,825 | 6,220,024 


} 





| 
| 

j | | | | 
TATAL....£ 11,378,570 | 74,347 | 50,809 | 164,051 | 717,234 | 181,681 | 293,276 112,859,968 











SS SS eee 
ORANGH | / | | | 
FREE STATE. | 

Kuropean...... = a yd 74,355 40,226 |.. — | 1,461} 126,042 

A STATO! Sersacts e.c%s — — — — | — == —) SS 

Native and other | 

Coloured..... — = — | 85,804 | 57,405 | — | 2,877 96,086 
Sn eee 

TOTAL....£ = — | — | 110,159) 97,681| — | 4,888 212,128 


{ l 


{ } 
a a ee (Geli ee Se 
} | Ree 





| } 
UNION....£ | 11,378,570 | 75,843 | 50,861 685,377 | 1,584,745 | 252,814 | 313,926 (14,341,636 
i i | 








| i 
( 
Percentage of acre atte te kite meg my iy | | | 





LOCAL oS ssa vs | 80°2 SB My M2520 1938 | “2320 100-0 





* Includes £8,396 paid for convict labour. 
+ Exclusive of expenditure on account of convicts. 
It Includes power supply companies and quarries. . 
_ § Includes a certain amount paid as gratuity to white employees in lieu of leave; the total sum 
of such gratuities was £748 for the Union. 
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(ii) SALARIES AND WAGES OF EMPLOYEES ON MINES AND IN ALLIED 
CONCERNS, 1910 TO 1922. 


























Gold Mines : | 
: Diamond Coal Base | Miscellaneous 
Year ree ei Mines. Mines. Minerals. | Works.t | Total. 
2 ee eT ae Oe dh aE | ee er 
£ £ £ | : £ | £ 
BRO eps scs co. 8,098,034 1,535,449 485,759 | 187,250 108,883 | 10,415,375 
ROL Verdes face a-s 14,383,448 2,789,589 842,190 302,271 499,849 18,817,347 
iA ees es 14,266,300 2,843,703 879,529 | 338,785 | 595,448 18,923,765 
nt Wed Ser an a 13,558,896 3,031,790 956,221 | 354,898 565,826 18,467,631 
POLO aeest we: A 12,595,563 2,058,364 991,822 | 328,099 544,430 16,518,278 
140808 2 eas, See 13,655,373 352,336 1,001,315 359,031 511,620 , 15,879,675 
1 ees treats 14,374,810 | 1,006,239 1,169,586 | 417,520 537,506 . 17,505,661 
MBO Ds Gieeeicil's ere sons 14,221,841 1,658,300 | 1,283,871 446,457 568,494 18,178,963 
ODES ayes cate naan 14,537,493 1,848,895 | 1,412,786 403,375 | 414,757 , 18,617,306 
ROE Ss scent tote 15,077,361 2,218,254 1,529,368 387,237 | 349,405 19,561,625 
Ee | 17,463,281 | 2,852,701 | 1,800,510 | 402,282 415,201 22,933,975 
er bess shee et | 16,687,653 1,365,843 | 2,095,771 | 393,439 | 420,970 , 20,923,676 
MR ei EL | 11,505,274 685,377 | 1,584,745 252,314 | 313,926 | 14,341,636 
| | 





* June to December. ; 
+ Brick, cement, and pottery works are included up to 1917, and lime and salt works up to 1918. 
Thereafter figures relative to such are included in Chapter XIX. 


(iii) SALARIES AND WAGES OF EMPLOYEES ON MINES AND IN ALLIED 
coe he YAR Aad Saale ‘bluse 1917 TO REEEES 





] 


Province 



































| .— ¢ 1996 
ani’ Race. | 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. | 1921. 1922. 
| £ £ | £ £ £ £ 
CAPE OF GOOD | 
Horr— | | | 
All Races 1,282,950 | 1,332,920 1,512,010 | 1,912,995 | 1,025,071 493,913 
NATAL— | | 
All Races. . | 553,481 628,799 | 648,756 | 731,760 | 905,976 | 775,627 
TRANSVAAL— | 
All Races.. 15,998,169 16,236,733 16,885,365 19,564,483 18,621,596 12,859,968 
ORANGE FREE 
STATE— eas: | | 
All Races.... 344,363 | 424,854 | 515,494 724,737 | 371,033 212,128 
a. de ee Wieser ead a eae 
UNION— 
European 10,559,497 11,214,410 | 12,044,184 14,641,355 13,258,606 | 7,423,941 
"ASIANIC. . ss - ces 130,161 als ge 916 | 109,214 116,866 110,400 93,471 
Native and other 
-Coloured..... 7,489,305 7,290, 980 | 7,408,227 | 8,175,754 7,594, 670 6,824,224 
All Races... 18,178,963 19,561,625 | 22,933,975 | 20,923,676 14,341,686 


Sut 
| 


~ 18,617,306 | | 





=| 








ee es * z 








(iv) AGGREGATE AND AVERAGE EARNINGS AND PAYMENTS TO EUROPEAN 
EMPLOYEES (INCLUDING STAFF), WITWATERSRAND GOLD MINES, 1907 TO 























1 $22. 
= | = 
| Average | | Average Salaries ae ’ 
Year | Number in | eo | Warnings | to Medical | Bacpecia’, Allee pat 

Service. | ~~ por ends Omcerse ek oe | + AY ORE, 

—- se I += [ ~ -—-— —— 
£ . £ g 

HSNO) Fa eetera ois ei seuesie..« o 756 5,894,182 | 352 | = ee 5,894,182 
TUMEwe 4 ee ae 17 7.593 5,861,243 | 333 | —_ — 5,861,243 
pho [0 So ae a ee 20,625 6,746,598 | 327 14,074 a 6,760,672 
LOLO Saas eee 23,652 7,673,472 324 28,388 = 7,701,860 
LOT yee ee ss 24,708 8,195,304 332 | 31,195 == 8,226,499 
4) en oe ae 23,817 7,834,455 329 31,484 = 7,865,939 
LOTS ae cade eee wis 23,104 | 7,503,574 325 33,527 == 7,537,101 
EOE Ae 7s pratt | 20,971 | 6,790,078* | 324* 33,937 30,017 6,854,032 
ROUGE <a icant 21,847 | 7,116,481* 326* 31,692 90,531 7,238,704 
Uf Ge aie 5 aa 22,085 | 7,423,448* 336* 33,578 276,483 | 7733 6098 
14:57 0 RR Re 1 ea 22,194 | 7,831,239* 353* 31,818 320,831 | 8183 888 
OT et acs 5 pas 22,597 | 8,334,882* 369* 32,383 279,991 | 8 647 256 
TROLS, . eet ieee 22,992 9,029,322* 408* 29,909 | 156,424 | 9,215,655 
UNITE | Se ee a eee 22,014 11,004,927* 485* 35,4227 6,907 11,047,256 
RR Zicreetrs sy bees as 3 ] 20,825 10,314,448* 495* | 32,215 | 448 10,347,111 
J | 13,833 5,536,508* 400* | 29,375 | ar 5,565,883 








= erinaiye af synsdical officers Snikis men on pikek service. 
on behalf of men on active service. 
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T Including special payments 
t To or on behalf of men on active service. 
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13. Average Pay per Shift.—The average pay per shift for underground employees 


on the Witwatersrand gold mines in June, 1917 to 1922, is shown in the table hereunder :— 


AVERAGE PAY PER SHIFT, UNDERGROUND MINE EMPLOYEES ON 
a UW ATE RS Rees GOLD MINES, Souda 1917 TO 1922. 





























| 
Classi’ cation. LOL ax 1918.* 1919.* 1920. | 1921.7 1922.+ 
8. ad; So. 50s Sods Ssaods sepia aed: 
Shift" Bosses «..cnocss+s See eees Mie an. 29 8 30 4 SPO Pe Bb 2 20). Soe 30 6 
Timbermen . <= xaos da co Wo Ea 20 9 20 5 20 10 29: 40 |" 2074 Ai ea 3 
Pipemen/.s... ose lis. s seas LS seOte p19 2 20 8 28 6,/| 28 8 2005 
IGGOES .;. 4.2. Sie RA eee ee 22 0 | 22 8 DOni7, 800-42 (4ss0s00 22 10 
Platelayors. «3. swe hls we ene eR 19 3°} 19 10 20 3 28 6 28 8 20 65 
Skipmen and Onsetters............. nOe ose VEE O Lia 3 25.4 25 9 16 6 
Trammers (excluding Contractors).... | 15 1 167 baci te cee 25 it 25 10 LES 
PUMP MEN Wes ce bisred Es wea ire weed LS pt 20° Farin 2b —0 29 0 29 0 208 
Miners Mastitite Stoping.. ‘Contract. . Sia 34) Dew ised 0 47 4 49 10 30 4 
Day’s pay | 19 9 20 Of -eeL, 8 27. «4 33.45 Oyo) 
Hand Stoping..... Contract.. 28 7 Ae ae 30 0 40 6 41 8 28 4 
Day’s pay 19 11 20951 ZOE 28 6 28 9 19 10 
Machine Pde ee Goltekct 4 oD 41 8 45 2 56: (2g VEL a 38 10 
Day’s pay 19 3 Oval: 1910 | 33 5 | 31 5 yA le 
Shaft Sinkers, <.3<.;-42>%s Contract..| 60 7 58 7 47 3 Ar 65 crOihy Comat 35° 1 
Day’s pay 22 2 27 11 35 2 | 45 4 | 46 O 22 11 
Engine-drivers (Winding)............ 22 10 20°90, 23 13 31 2: ii oe 7 Ey f 
Witnhidrivers out . f2558 Sf cieeee «aes | 83 14.6. | 14 7.4 S38 Geo 16° % 
| | 


* Excluding war allowance and overtime. 
+ Including allowances but excluding overtime. 


14. Labour on Mines, etc.—The subjoined tables show, in respect of persons employed 
on mines and in allied concerns in the Union, (i) the average number for each of a series 
of years, and (ii) the average number for 1922 :— 


(i) AVERAGE NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, MINES AND ALLIED CONCERNS, 
1911 TO 1922. 














Non- 





{ { } f 

ae oe ' ry | cae Base Mat. x 

Year E Gold. Diamonds,} Coal | Minarala Other. | Total. Europeans. | pupopeans. 
1911 228,875 | 60,476 24,446 6,159 8,548 328,504 38,282 | 290,222 
1912 231,355 | 638,041 24,169 6,795 9,747 335,107 37,475 | 297,682 
1913 221,183 66,332 26,363 6,559 8,670 329,107 37,467 291,640 
1914 202,385 42,077 27,303 6,214 8,118 286,997 31,944 254,158 
1915 229,255 | 9,325 25,824 7,349 7,446 279,199 28,836 250,363 
1916. 238,054 25,907 29,252 9,174 8,293 310,680 31,124 279,556 
1917. 216,742 42,071 31,488 9,896 8,222 303,419 32,897 | 275,522 
1918. 211,773 39,501 31,806 8,033 10;239>- 3 301352 33,410 | 267,042 
1919. 203,610 44,877 32,715 7,421 11,753 309,376 36,164 264,212 
1920. 207,808 56,922 34,495 7,329 14,337 320,891 | 39,813 281,078 
1921 202,930 27,276 39,911 5,981 | 14,703 290.801 | 32,626 258,175 
1922 186,339 26,694 35,263 4.820 | 13,749 266,865 a 25,221 241,644 





(ii) AVERAGE NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED ON MINES AND IN ALLIED 
CONCERNS, UNION, 1922. 


Number of Persons. Proportion of Total Persons Employed . 















































Classification. a | | 
HKuro- aes Natives mri. Wuro- | gues Natives | 
pean, | Asiatic. and other | Total pean- | Asiatic. | and other | Total. 
Coloured, | | Coloured. | 
Lr Rn va 3 14,681 200 171,458 | 186,339 | 5°50 | 0-07 | 64-25 | 69-82 
Diamonds.......... 7,017 Ay 2d 19,656 | 26,694] 2°68 |. 0-01 . 7°36 10-00 
boa BERe ic ees Me 1,590 2,290 31,383 35,263 | 0°60 | 0°86 11°76 13°22 
Base Minerals...... 348 oO 4,472 | 4,820 0:13 — 1-68 | 1° 81 
| | | — rr i 
Other, <a. ak 1,585 12,164 | 13°04 #059 4°56 51d 
ELOTA Tonnes 25,221 241,644 | 266,865 9-45 90-55 100-00 
Mende earnest n 3 
Taye 





a 
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A territorial analysis of the native labourers employed on mines and works in the 
Transvaal will be found in Chapter XXVII. 


15. Nationality of Mine Employees. of European 
mine employees classified according to their country of birth. In each case the percentage 
of such number “to the total number is also shown :— 


(i) NATIONALITY OF EUROPEAN MINE EMPLOYEES IN SERVICE IN THE UNION 
ON sist DECEMBER, 1910 AMY, 1922, 

















| | iS 
, South i United | Other British | Other 
Year. Africa. | Kingdom. Possessions. Countries. Total. 
er ae 
| F | 
tees Rg Bees ar ae aN: vain ai. INO. So 
er er ck ers 7,285 ) 2709 16,829 | A in 21,078) rey e005 §% | 26,791 
Uy Th a A aoe 10,307 | 32-9 18,322 | 58-4 Dovey 3-45"; 1,652 53 31,357 
TERA eS eae 10,828 | 34°6 | 17,825 57:0 1038) Sers ode) 1.59% SS elles Weed 
OW ina an eoa ae 10,741 36°2 | 16,570 | 55°8 906; 3°0°"| 1,493 5:0 29,710 
oN ts Soe I ea — — —- | — -~ a= | — — — 
er re. | 10,797'| 41:0 | 13,491 | 51-3 Tata eeow Mote” TOOL 42 Of 28 ao 
10 WC ees are | 12,649 45-6 | 12,937 46°6 778 Agta yews ane milestets: 5:0 27,747 
hl A(t gw Ae ee eee | 13,964 | 49-0 12,531 44-0 719 PACES in || = AAG HE 4°5 | 28,481 
Ponts nr ate oie cess 14,426 | 50:2 12,389 | 43°1 679 | 24 1,22 4:+3 28,722 
Pe ied... | 15,606 | 51-5 12,867 | 42°5 724 2-4 1,107 3-6 30,304 
1 Opa eae ie eee oid Zope 0S 12,116 ines 661 2:4 1,023 3°6 28,055 
an een eked: eae Rak) 51> LAS 42°d 623 24. 940 3°6 26,217 
Se eh a i 10;740 |  48°6 10,077 45°6 552. D5 730 Bs 22,099 





* Particulars not av mlable:. 

Notz.—These figures do not include alluvial and diamond diggers, regarding whose nationality 
reliable information is not available ; it is, however, well known that the large majority of these are 
South African born. 








(ii) NATIONALITY OF EUROPEAN MINE EMPLOYEES IN SERVICE IN EACH 
PROVINCE ‘ON ‘ist DECEMBER, 1922. 








| 
J 


Wa etOr | No. % No. of Nor WRnre No. we 392 
SORE PATFION: oo. ess 893 | 54-4 | 255 34°7 | 9,298 48-3 | 294 | 61- 4 110,740] 48-6 
United Kingdom....... 702 | 42-7 | 460 | 62-6] 8,754 | 45-5| 161] 33-6 | 10,077] 45-6 
Other British Possessions. 162° Oi il 1:9 515 | 2-7 8 1+7 552 2°5 
Other Countries........ 33 | 2-0 | 6 0-8 | 675 | BaF 16 3.3 730 | 3.3 


























| 

TOTAG ee eo... 5048 | 100-0 | 735 | 100-0 }|.19,242 | 100-0 | 479 
{ 
| 


oo le a a ee 


16. Accidents and BDeath-Rates on Mines.—'| he subjoined table gives details of accidents 
on mines and death-rates from the year 1911. The death-rate for alluvial diamond diggings 
is omitted because the rclative labour figures cannot be obtained accurately : 


ACCIDENTS AND ‘DEATH- RATES ON MINES, FROM 1911." bs 


























Death-Rate per 1,000 Employees. 

. Total Fatal Deaths : RRS 2 petra ED 2 ee es 
Year. Number of reach ele during the | | 

| Accidents. : he Year. | Metalliferous Coal | Diamond | All 

Mines. Mines. Mines. | Mines. 

2 al ee | pits Baraat. 
1911 2,897 882 | 41,061 3-89 1-96 ieee eas a 
1012 B,027- «| 785 987 3°65 ait 1-48 3-22 
1913 3,200 T0394 992 3°57 2°88 2°24 3°31 
1914 2,631 593 | 743 3:09 1-90 1°55 2-80 
1915 2552 608 776 3-05 2:05 0:40 2:93 
1916 2,769 635 | 803 2-99 2-05 0°67 | 2°79 
1917 2,631 545 664 2-53 2-16 ene) AS 
1918 2,651 498 | 612 2-43 1:60 1:19 | 2-23 
1919 2,945 | 516 | 607 2°36 1-83 1°88 | Di Dis 
1920 3,314 550 | 613 2-34 2-41 0-92 2°21 
1921 _ 4,947 434 525 2°14 1:65 1-06 | 2°08 
1922 3,361 | 361 437 1°83 2-4] 0°53 1-88 


j 


bs Seca allay jal Gismond aance. 
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17. Stores Consumed by Mines.—Particulars are given hereunder as to the value of 
stores consumed by mines in the Union from 191] :— 


VALUE OF STORES CONSUMED BY MINES FROM 1911. 








| z 























| Gold Mines.* Diamond Mines. Coal Mines. Base All 

Year GuuemntG wear? Ne ge ee ee | Mineral | “yrines 
ERS | | Mines, | Gnion 
|Transvaal.| Union. | Cape. | Union. | Natal. ‘Transvaal. Union. | Union. | — 
£1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. 
19TH: | 11,680 | 11,687| 661 | 1,450] 219 276 545 | 306 | 13,988 
WIZ. ak | 10,274 10,277 | 672 1,466 | 205 | 267 523 307 | 12,573 
LOLS seeee ni | 10,607 | 10,611 815 — 1,645 252 331 | 643 396 | 13,295 
LOLA: 10,243 | 10,246 534 | 969 241 343 643 292 12,150 
1901 beers 10,902 | 10,906 | 122 139 225 333 618 343 12,006 
DIS cee | 12,318 | 12,321 232 | 360 = 318 417 | 799 448 13,928 
LDL Tan an | 12,704 | 12,705 422 | 689 | 413 512 996 453 14,843 
1928 3s ost | 12,983 12,984 449 747 494 512 1,084 362 15,177 
19103 es san} 5 18,100 13,197 | 638 , 1,058; 610 | 603 ~ 1,302 333 | 15,890 
1920 5c. 16 3 | 14,363 | 14,864! 848 1,483 | 658 | 842 1,597 399 17,843 
aS pA hos a ee | 14,440 | 14,440 (eet 917 | 750 | 1,001 1,854 348 17,559 
LOZ sae 11,126 LL A26R $22 7 449 618 | 496. i: elgi be 244 | 13,000 











* And allied concerns. 





18. Gapital issued by Mines.—The capital issued by registered mining companies (i) in 
the Union during a period of years and (ii) in each Province on the 31st December, 1922, 
is shown in the following tables :— 


(i) CAPITAL ISSUED BY MINES AT 31st DECEMBER, 1911, 
AND SUCCESSIVE YEARS. 








Gold Mines. | Coal Mines. 









































| | Mineral 
ef |, DiAMondal = ae a x2 nera, 
Year. = ; | Mines. | Pera ieee Total. 
| Witwaters- | aT er | other 
| rand. Caer y) Natal. Transvaal-! provinces. | than Coal). 
| Pe eas ey 
| £1,000. £1,000. £1,000. | £1,000. £1,000. £1,000. | £1,000. £1,000. 
1911... | 62,325 11,530 8,619 | Oe sy if 3,801 | 1,356 | 2,988 93,196 
1OT2 te: | OOSLSo 10,260 9,032 | 2,487 3,896 1,350 || 3,022 90,835 
1913... | 59,798 8,407 8,504 | 2,336 4,034 | 1,346 2,895 87,320 
1914... | 58,975 7,258 8,235 | 2,596 4,196 _ | 1,352 | 2,931 85,543 
1915... 57,841 6,724 7,603 2,664 3,488 | 1,355° | 3,027 82,702 
1916... 57,861 | 6,348 7,655 2,653 3,386 | 1,351 3,080 82,334 
a} hy Ge fee oy 3 3A 7,059 7,675 | ly ABs 2,979 | 1107=4 3,215 82,060 
1918... 57,383 6,469 7,666 | 2,991 3,184 15103: 24 2,939 81,735 
1919... 58,648 7,344 8,061 | 3,090 3,547 | 1,163— 5) 3,237 85,090 
1920... | 58,518 | 7,269 8,826 | g.an5u04 4,247. | 1,346 | 4,556 88,100 
1921... | 58,958. | 5,829 8,508 3,781 | 4,884 1,366 5,156 88,482 
1922... | 64,025 5)7b2 7,861 3,955 4,887 | 1,367 4,789 82,636 
: De Se 2 [ a ee 
(i) CAPITAL ISSUED BY MINES, 31st DECEMBER, 1922. 
tigisalig> (en) a 
: : ape o | range . 
Classification. Sand Fane. | Natal. | Transvaal. | ‘Free State, | Union, 
£ ¢ £ | ¢ | £ 
Gold Mines 55 2c ce arenes 5,090 4,300 | 59,651,236 117,394 59,778,020 
Dismond Mines:-. 2. se sme ee. 5,728,667 -— 192,522 1,939,407 7,860,596 
Coal. Mines:s;\..ccue cee eee 22,917 3,955,348 4,886,643 1,343,814 10,208,722 
Base Mineral Mines (other than 
Coaljy . i205 ae ee ea | 1,774,494 159,516 | 2,821,538 32,700 4,788,248 
pea Ah os 
TorAL et | eee Sa) 67,581,168 4,119,164 67,551,939 3,433,315 82,635,586 
—— 2 a ns Ses | 




















| | ee 








Notsk.—Issued capital of coal mines in the Orange Free State and Natal Provinces includes the 
eo capital of one concern in each of these Provinces engaged in other activities in addition to coal 
mining. 
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19. Mine Dividends Declared.—The dividends declared by mining companies in the 


Union during a series of years and in each Province during 1922 are shown in the following 
‘tables :— 


(i) MINE DIVIDENDS DECLARED FROM 1911. 




















| Gold Mines. | Coal Mines. Base | 
ere ep , Z ea Ss a iperal 
Year. | -Wite ane | Mines ‘Total. 

| waters- | Other ia Natale {joc oe ore. Ohaer copher 

Caeeactd ; : vaal, |Provinces.*| than Coal). | 

| £1,000. | £1,000.| £1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. 
er 7,763 | 303 2,681 | 3 oe ee) aa 12 234 | 11,281 
ere BOL 381 3,019 (PAA ee ames a | 224 11,927 
ik | 8,205 391 3,443 83 265 6 229 12,622 
“| oe 8,077 | 834 1,155 | 92 301 8 99 10,066 
cae | 7,524 | 210 cs 45 | 350 3 66 8,198 
BORG... oss / TalO2 4 181 2,242 94 363 3 146 10,131 
SS eae | 6,559 | 167 3,022 134 223 3 181 10,289 
TOUS Se. bc 3) 5,205 | 137 2,682 | 161 228 5 154 8,572 
OL ie: a5.) 2 6,007 |! 95 4,659 140 249 — 19 11,169 
LOZ, oR en 8,276 199 3,918 194 | 305° | 37 82 13,011 
LOA Oo APR ere | 7,164 96 500 275) | 383 42 9 8,469 
TILA ae | 5,628 | 68 806 162 || 214 24 bs 6,919 

| i 




















* From 1912 dividends shown were declared in Orange Free State; none in Cape. 


(ii) MINE DIVIDENDS, 1922. 
































: = : — a 
‘ Cape of | Orange : 
Olassification. | Good Hope. | Natal. | Transvaal, | Free State. Union. 
FORE FTG RO i OO £ 
Gold Mines, vi... / eee. eee cee ey | — | 5,695,158 | =i 5,695,158 
Peeper Mince better teat eee ee 600,000 - 100,000 | 106,250 806,250 
MJOAL WEINOGS..,-- eens cern recvveva / ares 912 e9 | 4 25 
Base Mineral Mines (other than | 12.209 GioGient ec) cereal 800,246 
Coal) ee Ne a eet ute ales set 60 038 / 17,300 aes | J | Foals 17,300 
‘ hie HY" ' Prec e H = 
TO aaa g | 617,300 | 162,259 6,008,786 130,608 6,918,048 
Se ees ee ee — SS | Se 
§ 3. Gold.* 


1. Historical.— Though there is evidence that gold was worked by the ancients to a 
eonsiderable extent in the northern portion of South Africa, there is little to show that 
there were early workings in any portion of the Union of South Africa; but vague reports 
regarding the existence of gold in the Transvaal were current for very many years before 
outputs were reported. The following are some of the cardinal dates in connection with 
gold mining in South Africa :— 


1868. Carl Mauch mentioned the existence of gold near the Oliphants River. 
1870. Gold found in the Murchison Range. 


1873. Gold found in the Lydenburg District at Pilgrims Rest and extensive alluvial 
gold washing continued for many years thereafter. 








* This section (paragraphs 1 to 10) is a summary of an article by Mr. U. P. Swinburne, A.B.S.M., 
natap eM. M.1.M.#., Chief Inspector of Mines, which appeared in the fourth and previous issues 
v9] is Year Beok. Ey 
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1882. De Kaap gold fields started. 

1884. The brothers Struben commenced quartz mining on the farm Weltevreden on 
the Witwatersrand and started a five-stamp battery. 

1885. The Sheba Mine discovered, and Barberton, founded. 

1885. The first gold from the banket or conglomerate beds of the Witwatersrand 
panned, 

1886. Johannesburg founded. 

1887. ‘The first stamp mill started working banket. 

1887. Coal discovered at Boksburg. 

1889. Formation of Chamber of Mines. 

1890. First cyanide test works and start of the Robinson cyanide works. 

489}. Chlorination works at the Robinson Mine. 

$892. Extensive deep level companies formed. 

1892. Opening of railway to Johannesburg via Orange Free State. 

1893. Rand Victoria Borehole—Reef found, depth 2,343 feet. 

1895. Bezuidenhoutville Borehole—Reef, 3,127 feet. 

1905. Introduction of tube mills. 

1909. *Sandfilling commenced at the Robinson Mine. 

1911. Six hundred stamp mill erected at Randfontein. 

1912. Successful operations on the Far East Rand attracted general attentions 

1921. Deepest workings Turf Shaft, Village Deep, 6,110 feet. 

1922, All-sliming process introduced. 

2. Witwatersrand Gold Mining.—The \itwatersrand gold fields are located on am 
elevated plateau, nearly 6,000 feet above the sea. The Witwatersrand (or white-waters- 
ridge) projects somewhat above the plateau, and the outcrop of the conglomerate reefs 
can thus in a measure be said to be the dividing watershed between the Atlantic and 
Indian Oceans, the tributaries of the Vaal River draining into the Atlantic, and those of the 
Limpopo or Crocodile River into the Indian Ocean. 





The conglomerate beds of the Witwatersrand are composed of quartz pebbles bound 
together by a siliceous cement containing iron pyrites. The name ‘“ banket”’ has been 
given to the conglomerate from its general resemblance to an almond sweetmeat with this 
Dutch name, which, however, refers specially to the ore taken from the oxidized zone, 
which in the early history of the fields was called ‘‘ free milling” and was found to extend 
to only a limited depth. The bankets occur in a series of quartzites and shales, which are 
known as the Witwatersrand beds, and which constitute a formation succeeding in age the 
archaic schists of Barberton. 


The gold contained in the conglomerate is not often visible to the naked eye, occurring 
almost invariably in the matrix, its existence in the pebbles having been recognized only 
in rare instances. The gold is, for the most part, in very fine particles and when examined 
under the microscope shows sharp crystalline structure, giving no evidence of being rounded 
and moulded by attrition, as is observable on examination of most gold found in alluvial 
deposits. There are several series of these conglomerate beds in planes more or less 
parallel to each other. The most common designation of them, starting from the lowest 
geological horizon, is as follows :—Main Reef series, Bird Reef, Kimberley series, Elsburg 
and Black Reefs. Gold is found as an essential constituent in all the banket beds included 
in the foregoing list, but thus far the Main Reef series only has justified extensive 
exploitation, and even here only within certain limits. 


Improved mechanical methods and labour organization have gradually brought all 
the chief gold mines to a similar basis as regards both niining and metallurgy and a very 
satisfactory extraction is obtained throughout the whole banket series of reefs. The success 
in working these large bodies of comparatively low grade ore may be assigned to the 
following causes :—({a) The adaptability of the cyanide process to the Witwatersrand ores ; 
(b) the uniformity and character of the gold-bearing deposit; (c) cheap unskilled labour ; 
(¢d) the proximity of coal deposits; (e) absence of heavy pumping charges; (f) good water 
supply. 

Actual mining on the main gold-bearing area is greatly assisted by a very strong roof 
which supports all excavations made within reason and which requires a minimum of 
timbering and other supports. This excellent roof or hanging-wall has its limits, however. 
and the enormous amount of ore extracted during the past thirty years is beginning to have 
effect over large worked-out areas causing large falls, earth tremors, and subsidences, and 
necessitating extensive sandfilling and other precautions to save existing workings and 
communication ways. 


3. Gold Production (Reef).—The following table shows the progressive reef gold produc- 
tion of the Transvaal, which in 1922 contributed approximately 47 per cent. of the world’s. 
gold output :— 





_ * Sandfilling on the ‘Witwatersrand is the transfer of the waste sand dumps underground through 
pipes and boreholes and filling up the old stopes, forming a permanent support to the excavations. 
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QUANTITY AND VALUE OF GOLD PRODUCED IN TRANSVAAL 
FROM 1884 TO 1922. 














| 
| 








| 
Year. | Quantity. Value. | Year. Quantity. | Value. 
‘Riel Hi ES cei ec 
| | | 
fine Oz. £ | Fine Oz. £ 
PRBas ase. | PSU Key 10,096 LO0de ee 3,770,963 | 16,018,026 
LSD coe cha. 14d: 6,010 iy Wham O2(0 Fee eee 4,908,087 | 20,848,273 











PBSC. 8,171 Bec fe coe LOUG  e 5,792,823 24,606,336 
ASS feiss. / 39,880 | 169,401 te LOOM ae 2 he 6,450,740 27,400,992 
SS Orbs sos | 221,049 | 967,416 ie COR a, Ene 7,056,266 | 29,973,115 
NOGOs oc | 350,909 =| 1,490,568 LPB RENO S tec cid 7,295,108 | 30,987,650 
TEGO Se. 440,152 1,869,645 Pe OLO! Sacre 7,527,108 | 31,973,123 
PSO. 5. a.5- 688,439 | 2,924,305 Nar L OUils e cats 8,249,461 35,041,485 
SDs. as, 0uh « 1,069,058 | 4,541,071 fe LOUZ. Serene 9,107,512 | 38,686,250 
PSOG acs + | 1,200,218 5,480,498 fee BOS wre ees | 8,798,336 | 37,372,949 
USO% sia S | 1,805,000 7,667,152 a, Ode at. 7 8,394,322 35,656,814 
OD. sha | 2,017,443 8,569,555 ALO LBS oi 9,093,902 38,628,437 
PEGs oon « 2,025,510 8,603,821 Pee LOU Gr. cite 9,296,618 | $9,489,522 
Loot et. 2,743,518. | 11,653,725 1 OU ae 9,018,084 | 38,306,381 
ESOS rd =: ) 3,823,367 | 16,240,630 p> MOPS ee. +z 8,418,292 | 35,758,636 
ito aa ) 3,637,713. | 15,452,025 be AOTO:. csucre 8,331,294 135,389,091 
oo) YON | 348,761 | 1,481,442 ie POZO Sies ) 8,158,226 | 134,635,947 
AOU Les, ats ) 258,307 | 1,097,219 1A Psa ec 3,128,681 734,528,443 
OO) awash ce ss ) 1,717,944 | 7,297,351 ere O Qe ee. 7,009,767 29,775,598 
OUR R .. A0 | 2,971,416 . | 12,621,781 | 


* War period. 
+ Not including premium (vide paragraph 15 below). 


In the early days of modern mining, accurate statistics were seldom available, but 
the total production of gold from the Union of South Africa from 1868, when gold was 
first discovered, to the end of 1922 amounts approximately to £749,000,000 including the 
premium, and the gold was practically all won in the Transvaal. 


4, Methods of Mining.—The gold-bearing beds of the Witwatersrand are locally known 
as reefs. They are beds of conglomerate occurring in a pre-Silurian sedimentary formation 
and strike east and west and dip south. Speaking generally, the reefs are steep at the 
outerop, flatten in depth, and again steepen somewhat in the deeper workings. In the 
early days inclined shafts followed the reefs from the outcrop; as depths increased either 
compound shafts, in which vertical shafts connected directly with underground inclines, 
or auxiliary underground incline shafts provided with their own underground winding 
. engines were adopted. Recently many deep vertical shafts have been put down, and in 
some cases greater depth is being reached by auxiliary underground vertical shafts. 
Practically all development is done by air-driven machines, and though a good deal of 
stoping is still done by hand, machines—especially those of the small “‘ Jackhammer ” 
type—are generally used in stopes. Some mines obtain their compressed air by purchase 
from a large central power-station, while many use electric power developed in four central 
stations for hoisting and other purposes. With the increase in area from which reef has 
been removed and the greater depth of working the problem of securing safety from falls 
of rock has become more difficult and systematic building of packs, either of stone alone 
or stone and timber to support the hanging-wall, has had to be undertaken. 





To prevent miners’ phthisis, extraordinary measures by installation and use of water 
services for dust-allaying have for some years been adopted, and recently increased 
attention has been given to the provision and distribution of ventilation as a means of 
diluting and removing the dust inevitably formed despite all precautions. 


Previous issues of this Year Book (Nos. 1 to 4) contained fuller particulars as to 
methods of mining on the Witwatersrand. 





5. Metallurgy of Gold Production.—The process of extracting the metal from the ore 
raised from the mines may be summarized as follows. In the first place, the valueless rock 
is sorted or picked out on picking belts or tables. The gold-bearing rock is then reduced 
to smaller size in jaw or gyratory stonebreakers, crushed finer in stamp mills and still finer 
in tube mills, The coarser free gold is caught by amalgamation with mercury, which is 
effected by carrying the fine ore in a stream of water, cither directly from the stamp mills 
or from the tube mills, over mercury-coated copper plates, the gold being obtained from 
the amalgam by distilling off the mercury in a retort and smelting the resulting gold 

“sponge.” The coarser sand is separated from the finer “‘ slime ” in hydraulic classifiers, 
and the gold is extracted from the “ sand” by “ leaching ” in vats with cyanide solution. 
The gold is precipitated on zine shavings or occasionally zinc dust and recovered by 
treating it with sulphuric acid, the resulting gold “ slime” being filter-pressed, calcined, 
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and smelted. The gold is extracted from the “ slime ” by agitation with cyanide solution, 
decantation or filtering and precipitation on zinc, as in the case of the solution from: 
** sand.”’ 

The tendency is to attach greater importance to the tube- milling and slime treatment, 
and in the most recently designed plants it is proposed to eliminate the stamp mill and 
the amalgamation process, and to extract gold only by cyanide treatment of the “ slime ” 
to which all the ore will be reduced. 

The metallurgy of gold production was dealt with in fuller detail in previous issues- 
of this Year Book (Nos. 1 to 4). 


6. Barberton Goid Flelds.—The Barberton gold fields may be said to date from 1885 
when the phenomenally rich Sheba Mine was discovered. Speaking generally, the field: 
consists of a number of quartz mining propositions situated in an ancient schist formation: 
and intersected by numerous dykes and intrusions of trap rock. The pay ore runs in 
chutes and in lenticular segregations often extremely rich at surface but becoming poorer 
in depth, and frequently cut off by igneous intrusions or dying away in the country rock. 
For a few years Barberton and the surrounding district produced a considerable amount 
of gold; but in late years it has taken a relatively small place in the gold production of 
the Union, the quartz mines being worked on a comparatively small scale by tributors,. 
private owners, and small capitalists. In the Kaapschehoop and Jamestown districts 
a small amount of alluvial gold is still found from time to time, but at the present time 
the alluvial digger has ceased to exist in these districts. 

A full account of this district will be found in Geological Survey Memoir No. 9: “ The 
Geology of the Barberton Gold Mining District,” by A. L. Hall. 





7. Pietersburg and Murchison Range.—The quartz mines in the Pietersburg district 
were worked as early as 1870; and there are indications of small ancient workings on some 
of the gold-bearing reefs. The ore bodies here proved patchy and irregular, and the climate- 
in the lower lying parts of the area is the worst in South Africa. An output of gold has been 
maintained by these outlying districts for many years past, but all the enterprises, where 
any considerable capital was employed, were failures, and mining, as in the Barberton 
district, is almost entirely in the hands of individuals working their own claims or in the hands: 
of small syndicates. The bad climate and lack of transport facilities up to a recent date 
have prevented the Murchison Range and neighbouring gold fields from attaining a success- 
ful development in the hands of individuals and small parties of working miners. 

For a full account of this district. vide Geological Survey Memoir No. 6: “The Geology 
of the Murchison Range and District,” by A. L. Hail. 





and has every facility for mining, including water for power and a healthy climate. Forty- 
five years ago Pilerims Rest was an important alluvial gold field and is the only part of South 
Africa that ever gave good results as an alluvial digging. Later the alluvial gold became 
worked out, and prospecting commenced on the mineralized bedded veins in the dolomites, 
quartzites, and shales found in this area. In some localities the exploitation of lodes in. 
schist similar to that of the Barberton District has also taken place. 

From a fairly early date this gold field attracted capitalists and the more promising 
areas soon passed out of private hands into the possession of large companies which are still 
working the auriferous beds. From time to time small finds are made in areas outside the 
large concessions and company-owned ground, but the bulk of the present day output is 
obtained from the large companies, and the alluvial digger and small mineowner do not 
contribute largely towards the production. 

A full account of these fields will be found in Geological Survey Memoir No. 5: “ The 
Geology of the Pilgrims Rest Gold Mining District,” by A. L. Hall. 


9. Alluvial Geld.—At the present date it cannot be said that there are any alluvial 
gold diggings in South Africa, although a few diggers still can be found prospecting the 
alluvial deposits in the Pietersburg, Barberton, and Pilgrims Rest districts, for in 1920 
the output of alluvial gold was only 1,139 fine ounces from all Transvaal Districts. In. 
1873, and for some years following, a considerable quantity of so-called alluvial gold was 
won at Pilgrims Rest and Barberton districts until the deposits were worked out and the 
diggers turned their attention to the gold-bearing reefs and beds. At the Duivels Kantoor 
the sandstones of the Black Reef series contain alluvial deposits of small extent and numerous. 
nuggets of gold have been found in this locality. In 1898 a fifty-two-ounce nugget was. 
found on the main coach road near the Duivels Kantoor, and this nugget was shown at the 
Paris Exhibition in 1900. The gold from these fields has apparently been derived from the 
dolomites and other formerly overlying rocks which have now disappeared through erosion. 

Alluvial gold recovered in the Transvaal from the date of the British occupation up. 
to the 3lst December, 1922, amounts to 30,607-408 ounces of fine gold. 


~ 
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In the Cape Province, from 1910 to the 3lst December, 1922, 286-097 ounces of fine 
gold were obtained. In Natal, from 1910 to 31st December, 1922, 313-730 ounces of fine 
-gold were obtained. 

The total alluvial production of the Union to the end of 1922 was 31,207+235 ounces 
of fine gold. 


10. Future Production.—The Union of South Africa is the premier gold producer of the 
world, and in 1922 contributed about 47 per cent. of the world’s total gold output estimated 
at 14,900,000 tine ounces. 


The total amount of gold to be ultimately produced by the Witwatersrand has been 
at various times the subject of investigation and speculation, and publicity has been given 
sto the following estimates of future production :— 


(1) £325,000,000 by Mr. Hamilton Smith in 1893, from 114 miles of the Central 
Witwatersrand to a depth of from 3,000 to 3,500 feet. 

(2) £349,000,000 by Bergrath Schweisser in 1894, from 114 miles of the Central 
Witwatersrand to a depth of 3,900 feet. 

43) £700,000,000 by Messrs. Hatch and Chalmers in 1895, to a depth of from 3,500 
to 4,000 feet. 

(4) £800,000,000 by Mr. John Hays Hammond in 1901, to a depth of 6,000 feet. 

(5) £2,871,000,000 by Mr. W. Bleloch in 1901, to a depth of 7,000 feet in ‘the Central 
Rand, of 3,000 feet in the section V ogelstruis-Paarl Central, of 6,000 feet in the 
remainder. 

46) £1,233,560,000 by Messrs. Leggett and Hatch, in 1902, to a depth of 6,000 feet 
excepting in the area east of Modderfontein where a depth of 4,000 feet was taken. 

{7) The Transvaal Chamber of Mines in 1913 stated in evidence before the Economic 

- Commission that from 42 of the 51 gold mines producing at that time there would 
be worked from a depth of 7,500 feet 550,000,000 tons of ore, which would yield 
in gold more than the cost of working, which would be £500,000,000 
approximately. 

48) In 1914 the Transvaal Chamber of Mines repeated this statement to the 
Dominions Royal Commission. 

(9) The Government Mining Engineer, in evidence before the Dominions Royal 
Commission in 1914, estimated the tonnage to be crushed from the mines 
producing at that time as 587,000,000 and from mines and areas not then 
producing as at least the same quantity. 

The continuity of the Witwatersrand as a gold producer depends upon the practicability 
of mining at great depth and on the extension of the reef in the eastern area where great 
possibilities exist favourable to a large gold production. On account of the comparative 
great strength of the formation and the low rate of increase of temperature with depth, 
it should be possible to mine at greater depths than have been attained hitherto in any 

of the world. 

The limits of deep mining are governed by many causes and have been variously 
estimated at from 6,000 to 10,000 feet. It appears reasonably certain that, owing mainly 
to the low temperature gradient of 200 to 250 feet per degree Fahrenheit, mining can be 
carried on to a depth of at least 7,000 feet, where the grade of ore mined is sufficiently high 
‘to cover the high cost which must inevitably prevail at such a depth. 

While unique in the extent of its resources the Witwatersrand must be looked upon 
as being on the average a low grade gold field and, with only a few shillings per ton profit 
‘to work on, the question as to what companies can profitably continue to mine at great 
depths is inextricably bound up with the question of working costs, which is again largely 
dependent upon the supply and cost of labour. 

The Far Hastern Area, referred to in the preceding paragraphs, has recently assumed 
& very important position in Witwatersrand mining, and it is from this district that 
-& progressive output of gold may be looked for to take the place of the exhausted outcrop 
properties of the Central Rand and to counteract the diminishing output of a large group 
-of mines that show a serious falling off in values at depth. 

The Far Hast Rand contains the Main Reef Series over about 247 square miles, and 
for 203 square miles of this area the reef lies at a depth of less than 5,000 feet. 

A number of producing companies are at work on this eastern area and with an average 
life of about twenty-one years may be expected to contribute a large amount of gold to 
<the Union output. 


In addition to the properties at work in the developing and producing stage the State 
-owns a large number of undeveloped claims which are leased from time to time to companies 
capable of putting up the large sums of money necessary to bring these deep level mines 
‘to the producing stage. 


The dip of the reef over almost all this eastern gold- bearing district is slight and there 
are portions of it of considerable extent in which the average dip is under seven degrees. 
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Mining and boring operations have shown that over almost the whole area only one 
reef hag been or is likely to be worked and the average estimated stoping width is about 
5 feet. 

In most mines in this area there exist non-productive zones from which no ore is 
obtained, either because it has never been deposited or has been cut out through faulting 
or the intrusion of dykes or is so narrow in width or so low in value as to be unpayable- 
The percentage of non-productive zones varies from 15 to 80 per cent. in different mines 
on the basis of the existing relations between recovery and costs, and in estimating the 
possibilities of the ground still to be worked 60 per cent. of the area is assumed as non- 
productive. 

While there are indications that the poorer ground lies in certain directions present 
day knowledge of the conditions does not permit any clear line of demarcation between 
payable and unpayable zones. Recent calculations show that if only one-half of the state- 
owned claims in the Far Hast Rand not held by producing companies, and containing reef 
at a depth of less than 5,000 feet prove remunerative, after a deduction of 60 per cent. for 
non-payable zones a yield of gold to the approximate value of £450,000,000 will be obtained. 


1]. Forecast of Witwatersrand Goid Mining Industry, 1922.—The following forecast 
is offered by the Government Mining Engineer in his annual report for the year 1922 as 
an indication of the probable extent of the decline of the gold mining industry on the 
Witwatersrand during the next ten years :— 




















/ Proportion as Compared 
| Number Tonnage | Value of with Present Conditions.- 
of Milled I Gold. Won |) 25 Eee eee : 
Date. | Mines per per 
Crushing, Annum. Annum. , Tonnage Value of 

| “ | Milled. | Gold Won, 

£ | Percentage. | Percentage. 
WA Ta DPCRONG ( LINE« i f5.careieien sols 40 25,750,000 37,500,000 | 100 100 ; 
ATZONG SOF LOS cha cate has cit nian 24 20,000,000 31,000,000 78 83 
i anol LORE. «atin rt, tie / 21 19,000,000 | 29,000,000 74 77 

| { 





* Exclusive of small mines crushing less than 20,000 tons per annum. 


It is obvious that the majority of the mines which will have ceased operations are those 
with relatively small crushing capacities. The forecast.takes no account of possible new 
producers, other than New State Areas and West Springs, and, like all estimates of a 
similar character, must necessarily be found to be increasingly inaccurate as the period 
gets more remote. It is for this reason that the forecast has not been extended beyond 1932. 





12. Mining Industry Board. —The Mining Industry Board was appointed on the 
15th April, 1922, with the following personnel: Sir W. H. Solomon, K.C.S.I., K.C.M.G. 
(chairman); the Right Hon. W. Brace; Sir R. N. Kotzé, Kt. ; and Sir J, C. Beattie, 
Kt.; with Mr. James Collie as secretary. 

In its report, which was published in November, 1922, the Board, after reviewing 
briefly the events which led up to its appointment, viz., the grave industrial disputes in the 
coal and gold mining and certain other industries on the Witwatersrand in the early part 
of the year, dealt seriatim with its various terms of reference and made recommendations. 
as summarized hereunder. 


(i) The effect and extent of the status quo agreement of 1918 on the gold mines of the 
Witwatersrand and the necessity for its continuance, variation, or abolition in whole 
or in part. 

The Board considered the significance and effects of the agreement and 
its relation to the colour bar established by the statutory mining regulations, 


and came to the conclusion that there was no necessity for the continuance — 


of the agreement and that its abolition after the strike was fully justified. 


(ii) The desirability or otherwise of establishing any system for regulating the ratio of 
Buropean to native labour in the gold and coal mines of the Transvaal. 

The opinion of the Board was against such regulation by law, which 
it held to be the imposition of an artificial and unsound restriction on the 
discretion of the managerial authority on the different mines. 

(iii) The possibility of classifying the mines into two or more grades which may employ 
different ratios of Huropean to native labour or practise different. systems of wages 
and overhead charges, und the establishment of machinery for effecting and controlling 
such classification. 

The Board’s recommendation was opposed to this suggestion as one 
ikely to do more harm than good. 
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(iv) The methods to be adopied by the industry to effect economies, to promote efficiency, 
and to securé the maximum field for employment of white labour. 


On the question of economies generally the Board was unable to suggest 
any methods of effecting substantial savings either in stores and sundries 
or in salaries and wages. It was pointed out that since the strike the earnings 
of European employees (both daily paid and contractors) had been reduced 
to what the Board considered was the lowest level possible in the circumstances. 
No reduction in the wages of native employees was recommended, and in 

the case of certain semi-skilled native occupations the Board favoured an 
increase of pay. re 

On the promotion of efficiency the Board observed that in recent years 
the output per individual worker had fallen ; and it recommended the following 
measures for the increase of productive efficiency : Restoration of managerial 
authority ; rearrangement of underground work (better utilization of native 
labour, abandonment of the “one man, one job” principle); improved 
methods of work, inter alia, by training miners, underground officials, and 
natives, the wider adoption of machine drills, a reduction in the number of 
machines and natives placed under the supervision of one white man in many 
cases, and by the introduction of an efficiency propaganda; the adoption 
of co-operative or profit-sharing schemes where practicable; the increased 
employment of Europeans in certain cases; the withdrawal of the embargo 
on the employment of natives from north of latitude 22°S.; and the 
establishment of conciliation boards. 


{v) The dispute in the coal-mining industry and between the Victoria Falis Power Company 
and its employees. 

The Board reviewed in some detail the facts of these two disputes and 
generally upheld the position of the employers on the question of wages, 
while deploring their failure to avert a strike by providing facilities for the 
further discussion of the points at issue. 


In concluding its report, the Board set forth the particulars of its Conciliation Scheme» 
~which had been agreed to by all the parties concerned as the result of a joint conference 
and which came into effect on the Ist October, 1922. 


13. Gapital in Gold Mining Industry.—The nominal issued capital does not represent 
the amount upon which the return on capital invested in most industries can be calculated. 
In a statement upon this point, made by the Actuary of the Chamber of Mines (letter of 
the 3rd May, 1922, to the Mining Industry Board), the following criticisms were made of 
calculations of return based upon nominal capital :— 

The issued capital figure merely represents the nominal value of the shares 
issued; it takes no account of whether the shares were issued for cash, or for 
property, or for services rendered by the promoters; it further ignores entirely the 
price at which they were issued, and, most important of all, it does not indicate to 
what extent the cash assets of the company were expended on the development of 
the property. ‘The correct figures upon which to estimate the return from the capital 
invested in the gold mines is the total working capital expended by the mines, plus 
the value of the consideration given for the ground. The former includes capital 
obtained from the cash subscribed for shares, from cash obtained, from debentures 
and loans, from premiums on shares, and from profits; the consideration given for 
the ground was mostly shares, but sometimes cash. 


It is pointed out that a definite figure showing the capital expenditure of the 
gold mines is available in the total capital admitted as amortizable under the Income 
Tax Act. This figure is given as £69,000,000 on the 3lst December, 1921. This 
sum leaves out of account any consideration given for the mining ground. The 
dividends paid during 1921 were given as £7,143,000. Deducting from this the 
amount of £3,960,000, allowed by the Inland Revenue Department as the amount 
of amortization during the year, there is a sum of £3,183,000, representing the net 
yield on the capital expenditure of £69,000,000, equivalent to 44 per cent. This 
calculation takes no account of capital expenditure on various unpayable mines 
shut down. There is difficulty in arriving at a valuation of the amount paid for 
ground, that is, the vendors’ interests. The contention is advanced that, on a 
reasonable computation, the sum of £69,000,000, representing the working capital 
of the mines, should be doubled, reducing correspondingly the rate of interest 
calculated above at 44 per cent. 


The following tables, showing the liabilities and assets of Transvaal gold mines since 
1911, contain particulars which are relevant to the question of the capital invested in the 
gold-mining industry :— . 
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| 
: Capital De- : Temporar Sundr 
Year Issued. | bentures, | Premiums. reneged Senay, Credit | Total. 
Balances. | 
| ! 
£1,000. | £1,000. £1,000. £1,000. | £1,000.) ~~ £13608. | £1,000. 

LODE OR. 73,348 8,777 8,908 3,281 | 2,912 | 18, 550 poem, 7:26: 

$0123 Soieoh ie tiahe 70,562 | 8,690 8,171 2,642 | 2,522. | Zu, "474 114,061 

ith bee ee 67,836 | 8,890 8,456 1,752 2,487: . | 22° 404 | 111,825 

1944 NE 65,825 | 8.401 8,193 2,101 | 2,388 | 23,732 | 110,640 

LOLS RS Be ee 64,157 | 7,702 7,859 2,272 | 3,201; 24,794 | 109,885- 

1916 tm shaw eed 63,799 7,164 W265 2,016 | 3,614 26,657 | 110,525 

101%, 1. eee 63,964 6,686 7,117 1,903 | 8,442 25,686 108,798 

TLR LEAS wit. | 63,477 | 6,899 7,312 2061 | 3,405 | 24,959 | 107,118 

19193 et | 65,590 | 6,192 7,681 2,012 4,941 | 27,235 | 118,661 

1920 es Naeettc. Sher ie BOO LO ag 5,706 7,910 2,404 | 53043: 4 30,051 117,124 

PRA Per eee are hoe FE G4 67507 5,376 8,035 2,482 5,618 41 31,306 | 117,485 

TOZZI eae |’. 59,651 4 4,292 7,699 3,917 3,898 29,306 | 108,763 

Gi 1) TRANSVAAL GOLD MINES — ASSETS, Ott 70 1922. 
| Shatts l . 
| +s Stores t Deficioney 
; Mining and Mine | Equip- | ms Pe est- te Other a 
Year. | Property. | Develop- ment. doicepmer ments, | Cash. | Assets. | je Total. 
ment. | & L 
| | ! 

£1,000. £1,000. | £1,000. £1, 000. | 24, 000. | £1,000. £1,000. | £1,000. £1,000. 
LOL. 46,087 18,508 | 31,785 | 1; 373 2.624 7,202 5,620 | 2,000 Weblo. eee 
1912... 44,431 18,429 SLAs 12120 2,410 8,760 5,242 | 2,559 | 114,061 
1913.2. 42,293 19,626 31,841 | 1,054 2,205 8,408 4,778 1,570 |. 111,825 
1914... 40,918 4 -320,;322" 4-81,710 | 1,373 1,676 8,440 4,703 1,493 | 110,640- 
LOLBe ne 38,363 § 23,718 | 29,227 | 2,021 | 1,627.| 8,244 5,048 1,637 | 109,885 
1I9Lo cr. 39,842 | 20,821 | 31,411 | 3,267 1,488 | 7,816 4,553 1,327 | 110,525- 
IGF Oe: 38,887 | 19,117 | 31,758 | 3,923 | 2,489 | 6,480 4,705 1,439 108,798 
1918... 38,143 | 19,468 31,844 | 3,954 | 2,048 | 5,987 | 4,309 1,360 | 107,118 
1919... 88,691 | 20,994 | 32,412 | Z,0el. beth BO a ob seed. 8,246 1623 |; 12138,661 
1920... $6,364 | 22,521 | 32,929 2,954 | 2,935 8,821 7,346 8;254 4 117,124 
1921... 35,253 23,575 33,088 | 2,277 | 3,167 7,364 8,131 4,680 | 117,485 
LOZ2. $4,103 22,5860 1 Toes ler) 1,687 | 1,195 7,384 | 7,781 1,920 108,763 


14. Gosis and Yield of Gold Mining (Witwatersrand).—The following table of the number 
of tons milled, the yield per ton, the working costs, working profits, and dividends paid 
per ton milled and per fine ounce recovered for the Witwatersrand gold mines has been 
prepared from the annual reports of the Transvaal Chamber of Mines, and refers to the 
returns of member companies of the Chamber. Gold held in reserve, expenditure charged 
to capital account, interest on and redemption of debentures and profits tax have not been 
taken into account in arriving at the working profits. For various reasons the working 
profit shown is not in all cases the exact difference between the yield as shown and the 
working costs as shown, but in the yearly averages shown below the difference is very 
slight. The value of the gold premium has been included in the figures from 1919. 
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Per Ton Milled. Per Fine Ounce Recovered. 
| | 

Year. "Milled. | Gold Prodnoed. _| | | 

Soe " eee 2 ot WOrking | Working | Dividends | Working Working | ibe oe 

| Costs. | Profit. | Paid. Costs. Profit. | 

Quantity. sty.| Value. | | | 

is | i 

1,000 ( | | 

| Tons. dwt. | & Ce rele ba Set abe ey a 8. a. > ge ae a 
1910 21,433 CFIC sey wae PO SYA)? etF 10 6 § 8 52 5 SiS 24 _9 
1911 23,888 OST wile 2F Alo 6018+10 9 «hid tied 54 10 rAt) ees f 19 9 
1912 | 25,486 | 6-82 29°50 si 18°48 10°07 6.43 54 8 29°32 1648 
1913 | 25,628 | 6:54 2 tae. Le Ld J 2G 6 5 54 9 29 0O hh: Bey s 
1914 | 25,702 6°23 DOG ie 7 9 0 6 3 54 10 28 10 19; <0 
1915 28,315 6-18 26: 3 ayers: 8 5 5 fo Veber SBR ORE ee ieee fA AE 3 
1916 28,525 62 OF ie | t26. a8 1 bea} 8 2 5 0 b7 37 27.30 15 10 
1917 27,252 G'S8o a Oro 19 2 7 6 4 10 60 2 23°76 16 “A 
1918 24,923 6:56 PM bids Zt 6 0 4 2 65 8 18 4 TR 
1919 24,044 6:72 SLOST Z2 R14 8 6 Sa 68 1 25 e168 rise 
1920 24,096 | 6°53 Sous 25.8 OiZ 6 10 WA2 29 1 Qi 
1921 23,401 6°73 Soe 25 8 0-6 Go yk 76 5 26 DH Mate 
1922 19,513 6:90 31 4 23° 26 oye 7} o 10 67 9 22 Ad 16. +9 
1922* — 6:87 Sieecr oT Se en — Gis 28 10 — 














* Bxcluding period January ‘to March. The cleaning “up at Springs Mines and Modder « B To in 
Deeember, amounting to 36,930 oz., value £141,782, is excluded from the calculations for 1922. 
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15. Price of Goid.—On the outbreak of war in August, 1914, it was deemed inadvisable 
to make weekly shipments of gold, but it was necessary to make arrangements whereby 
the mining companies could obtain cash for the payment of wages in the Union and supplies, 
etc., in London. An agreement was made early in August, 1914, under which South 
African gold was purchased by the Bank of England at the standard rate as soon as it was 
deposited in the South African banks in the name of the Minister of Finance of the Union 
to the order of the Bank of England. The producers could then draw on the Bank of 
England advances up to 97 per cent. All charges for refining, insurance, freight, etc., had 
to be borne by the producers, which meant during the war increased realization charges 
of approximately £400,000 per annum. The charge for insurance and freight was fixed 
at 25s. per cent. 


This agreement was terminated on the 25th July, 1919, from which date it was arranged 
that all gold deposited with South African banks, with the exception of a small quantity 
required for local currency, would be shipped to England by the producers, consigned to 
the Bank of England, but sold by the producers’ agents on their behalf in the best available 
market. Before that date 50,000 ounces of gold were released by the Bank of England 
for the purpose of a test or trial sale and realized, through the agents of the gold producers 
on the latters’ behalf 85s. 6d. per standard ounce or 93s. 5d. per fine ounce, an increase of 
almost 10 per cent. This was the beginning of what is generally known as the gold premium. 
Since then the price of gold has fluctuated greatly, reaching a maximum of 127s. 4d. per 
fine ounce on the 5th February, 1920, as shown in the subjoined table. As the currency 
of United States of America remained on the gold basis there is a close correspondence 
between the London-New York exchange and the price of gold. The graph on page 593 
shows the variation in the price of gold and the appreciation of the dollar in terms of sterling 
from September, 1919, to June, 1923. 


The following table, showing the quarterly and yearly averages of the price of gold 
in London and the pound sterling in terms of dollars, has been constructed from the 
average of the daily quotations :— 


VARIATIONS IN THE PRICE OF GOLD IN LONDON, THE PRICE OF £1 STERLING 
IN TERMS OF DOLLARS, AND THE AVERAGE PRICE OBTAINED FOR 
TRANSVAAL GOLD, SEPTEMBER, 1919, TO MARCH, 1923. 
































| Price of Gold in London per Fine Ounce. . Average Value 
| < as pee Str Soe ee Price of £1 
Pate | { Obtained |; (London 
: Highest Date | Lowest | Date for and 
Point when | Point when Average. | Transvaal. New 
Reached. | Reached. Reached. Reached. Gold.* York).f 
ie. s. d Grigiot dec hater, $ 
1919, Sept.—Dec.. | dl. 5 17 Dee. 98 5 Oct | LO Smeg | TO5sa3 4°07 
| | 
1920, ist Quarter | Pe (eeanie abs ep. LOD OMe ZONE AT 115-3 | 3°59 
2nd a Pe tOd- tee ow Apr) 1082. Co -Or Apr. 105 8° | 3°91 
3rd_—i‘«ys:«SC | 2119 «20 S| «614 Sept. | 103 2 | 18 June | 112 6 3°67 
peers Fh OD) a 8 Nov. | 115 8 | 23 Dec. 118 3 3°48 
PGA et Sine oi | 127. 4 | 5 Feb. | 102 7 9 Apr. LIZ reel DAS 3°66 
1921, ist Quarter 11511 | 3Jan. | 104 6 | 30Mar. | 107 0 3-84 
2nd F wetia 0 SUrocuners |) 9 LO20"6 19 May 105 9 3°89 
3rd F fl anh S2AUg es LOO THS 2 Sept eae eae 3°67 
4th ae EA) 1 Oct. OF SF 21 Dec. LOS aw: 4-00 
Wai tn Po ila st 3 Jan. 97 7 | 21 Dec. 106 11 | 106 10 3°85 
1922, 1st Quarter 98 4 BJan. |. 98 8 |. 1 Mar. 95 10 | 4-32 
2nd na 145,95. 0 Apr: |i, 01 66/44/37 J une 93 6 4°44 
ra ; 93 10 28 Sept. | 92 0 |; 18 Aug. 92 8 4-45 
PR 040° 8 Got.) 88 B13 Dec. | 91" 6 4-51 
Rprnes. Oc.) 45). 98. 4 5°) 6 Jans’ | 88° 5 | 13 Dec. 93 4 O23 4-43 
1923, 1st Quarter} 90 0 | 29 Jan. | 87 5 | 21 Feb. | 88 5 | 4-68 
iehd 8911 , 29June | 88 1 | 3 Apr $90. | 4-63 
* Less realization charges. 7 Par = 4-8665 dollars to the £1. 


16. The System of Leasing of Goid Areas.—(i) Zarlier Legislation.—The first article of 
the Precious and Base Metals Act, No. 35 of 1908 (Transvaal), provides that the right of 
mining for and disposing of all precious metals is vested in the Crown, and this principle 
was also embodied in prior laws in the Transvaal colony, Under these prior laws, when 
ground was proclaimed, the general public, after allotment of the reservations to owner and 
discoverer, were at liberty to peg claims im size 150 feet in breadth and 400 feet in length 
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and title was maintained so long as the licence moneys thereon were paid, but the State 
retained no mining rights. In both prior and existing laws the maximum number of claims 
that can be pegged by one person is fifty. 

As mining operations disclosed the wealth and permanency of the reef deposits on 
the Witwatersrand several of the unproclaimed farms in that area gained high intrinsic and 
speculative values, with the result that, on proclamation, the rush and scramble of peggers 
gave rise to serious irregularities and to breaches of the peace. In 1895 the Government 
of the 8.A. Republic therefore adopted, as an alternative, a system of sometimes allotting 
claims to the public by lottery with a maximum of 12 claims per person. Two farms were 
so allotted in 1895, and a lottery for a number of other farms was in progress just prior 
to the outbreak of the Anglo-Boer War, but, in consequence of the latter, was not completed. 
and the system has never since been renewed. 

At the end of the war all pegging was prohibited by Proclamation No. 35 of 1902 and 
it was not resumed until after Government Notice No. 272 of 1905 had thrown open for 
pegging all unheld open proclaimed ground which at some time had been held and reduced 
to diagram. The ground so rendered available for pegging was comparatively small in total 
area, and its prospects were not sufficiently attractive to cause any difficulties in connection 
with its pegging. 

It had also been recognized at an early date that the restriction of the number of claims 
peggable by one person to 50 tended to retard the development of the fields, as this area 
was insufficient to justify the large expenditure necessary to work the ground efficiently, 
unless it was on or near outcrop or otherwise contained reef of higher grade than the average. 
The amalgamation of a sufficient number of these blocks to form an area capable of being 
efficiently and profitably worked involved negotiations between the different owners, which 
were often of a protracted nature, and the “ freezing out ’’ of weak holders was not infrequent. 
The high values put upon their blocks by the various owners tended also to the over-capi- 
talization of the company. 

It was, moreover, becoming evident that the system of pegging resulted in the end in the 
creation of companies in which the claimholders, as vendors, received a very large propor- 
tion of the shares, and that they were in fact permitted to divert into their own pockets 
the value of rich mineral deposits which were the property of the State. It was felt that 
the State could do better by acting as vendor itself, and thereby not only benefit the 
general community, but also avoid the difficulties which had arisen from the pegging system. 
Accordingly, when Act No. 35 of 1908 was passed, it was provided that the Governor- 
General, in addition to throwing open ground for pegging, could also deal with it by leasing 
it or by utilizing it for a State mine. 


(ii) Institution of Leasing System.—When, in 1908, the Government decided to give 
effect to the provisions of section 52 and, later, of section 46 of the Act, a Mining Leases 
Board was constituted, consisting of the Government Mining Engineer as chairman and the 
Secretaries for Justice and Finance, and its procedure in dealing with the leasing of mining 
areas is summarized as follows :— 

After the Governor-General had determined to exercise his power to lease any portion 
of open proclaimed land, such land had to be divided into such number of claims as would, 
in the opinion of the Government Mining Engineer, constitute a workable mining proposition. 
After a diagram had been made of the proposed mining area, the Board by notice in the 
Gazette and public press called for applications for the grant of a lease of the exclusive right 
to mine on such area. This notice required the applicant to form a company to work the 
lease either separately or conjointly with any other company holding adjoining ground ; 
to furnish satisfactory evidence of the financial resources ; to submit financial and technicaf 
details in regard to development and exploitation of the mineral deposit ; and to state 
what percentage of the profits it was proposed to pay to Government, with the suggestion 
that such percentage should be in the form of a sliding scale rising with the ratio of profits 
to recovery, and with the provision that rent equal to claim licences and any taxation on 
mining had also to be paid. It was further stipulated that no vendors’, promoters’ or 
founders’ shares be created and no underwriting or other commission exceeding 5 per cent. 
allowed. As soon as possible after the appointed date the Board met. to consider the tenders 
and submitted its report and recommendations thereon. When the Government accepted 
a tender, a lease was then entered into between the new lease company and the Government, 
and this lease had to embody certain conditions which were laid down in the Act. 


In a subsequent Act (No. 30 of 1918) the Board was made a statutory body. An 
important feature of this new Act is that every recommendation of the Mining Leases Board, 
after action has been taken by the Governor-General, shall be laid on the tables of both 
Houses of Parliament, and also that no departure shall be made from the Board’s recom- 
mendations as to the acceptance or refusal of a tender without further reference to the 
Board, and if it reports against the proposal, no lease shall be valid unless it has been 
approved by resolution of both Houses of Parliament, In order that the Government 
should have full knowledge of the operations of the companies working gold mines on the 
areas leased, an official called the Inspector of Mining Leases with knowledge of minin — 
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technique and, finance was appointed to investigate their affairs. His duties comprise 
the inspection of the underground and surface operations at the mines and of the books, 
accounts, and documents of the lease companies. His quarterly and annual reports are 
regularly published. for general information in the Government Gazette. 

(ili) Areas Leased.—Kight areas have been leased under the terms of Act No. 35 of 1908 ; 
particulars of these are given in the following table :— 


_ GOLD AREAS LEASED (ACT No. 35 OF 1908). 























| Extent of ae 
Kxtent of | Company’s 
Area Company Working Area | Holding, |.* Nominal 
Situation. Leased Leased. | including Capital, 
(in Claims). | Leased | 
OM, stays df po 2 ji Claims. | 5 
No. : vi . No. = 
\ : re ~ (Government Gold Mining 
epee ie me ae ree 4 Areas, Modderfontein Con- | > 2,633 1,400,000 
eters is cys 5 i324 ; { solidated, Limited........ |J 
Brakpan No, 5............ | 1 St2 Brakpan Mines, Limited... 3,387 850,000. 
Modderfontein No. 6....... 650 Modderfontein East, 2,350 2,000,000 
. ; / Limited (approx.) 
eee at Pade: | pee Springs Mines, Limited..... 3,568 1,500,000 
tlandsfontein No. 1l...... | oe eager a) ts : 
Piateetateini No. 5........ | 18 \oraigie Mines, Limited..... | a4 12,500 
G 1 Ra Ane erreadis SS 874 5a r 
oa eta eee ee Lise | SNew State Areas, Limited.. | 2,108 1,500,000 
Ruretiontem No. 8......... 2,236 West Springs, Limited..... 2,236 1,400,000 














All these areas are on the Far East Rand with the exception of the small area of the 
Craigie Mines, Limited, which is in the Central Rand, on portion of the abandoned Treasury 
gold mine. 


(iv) Conditions of Lease——-The terms under which these areas have been leased are 
practically identical, excepting those defining the share of the annual profits of the companies 
working the areas payable to the Government in consideration of the rights granted. The 
Government Gold Mining Areas, Limited, is the only lease company which is exempt from 
payment of taxation on profits of mining. 

The share of the profits of the companies working these leased areas payable to the 
Government is in the case of the Modderfontein East, Limited, a fixed percentage of 10 per 
cent., but in the cases of other companies it varies with the ratio that the profit bears to the 
recovery and is calculated upon a sliding scale so devised that the company receives a fixed 
proportion of any reduction in costs it may make and another fixed proportion of any 
increase in recovery it may effect, subject, in some of the leases, to minimum percentages, 


The general form of the sliding scale is: y = a — x Where y is the percentage of 


profits payable to the Government, x is the ratio of profit to recovery expressed as a per- 
centage and @ and 6b are constants agreed to in the lease. 
The following table shows the scale in each case and illustrates its results :— 


LEASE COMPANIES—GOVERNMENT SHARE OF PROFITS. 


1 
| 



































Ratio of Profit Percentage of Profit Payable to Government. 
to Recovery 2 ae ye 3 EY pores / =: C 
expressed as a Govt. Gold | | New West 
Percentage. Mining | Brakpan.* | Springs.* Craigie.+ | State S = 
Areas. | | | Areas, ReTaes. 
{ 
stew a 10°75 | 12-50 12-50 12°50 | 5:00 Nil. 
OW ONY chet ens Soe os 24-08 12:50 1250 12°50 | 42-50 | 82-50 
Oh onc ae eae | 35°62 EZ 50 15-83 14:00 | 55:00 43°33 
a ee | 46°33 21-25 25-62 22:00 | 61°25 48°75 
aN A ala 53°56 2'7 -00 31°50 26°80 | 65:00 52-00 
Li i | os ec ee 58°39 30°83 Sed 2 30-00 | 67°50 54°17 
Been ind 1175 960 | 750 650 
[-< penetiny . ee ae fee 
Scale y = 2 Oe a ADs y | a-sg OO Am 
{ 


* During the first five years of the lease the percentage is the fixed one of 5 per cent., and after 
wards the scale is subject to a minimum of 124 per cent, 

? Subject to a minimum of 124 ee Aas 

tw = 5°674 + 1:06487 « — meena t where « is less than 36°1702, y = 82:5 — 
where a & greater than 36°1702, subject to a minimum of 10°75 per cent. and a maximum of 61°25 
per cen 


1446-81, 
z 
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Of these companies five had reached the producing stage by 3lst December, 1922, 
and the revenue received by the Government from its share of their profits up to that date 
amounted to :— 


£ 
Government Gold Mining Areas (Modderfontein) Con- 
solidated; Limited oi5 ‘Yau it aaied's ds ah wedge 3,787,313 
Brakpan Mines, Limitedss” sive. 00 n6 Tt Ee 139,334 
Springs ‘Mines: Limited serene. aN a ee oe 71,461 
Craigie’ Mines, Limited s5. % seinwiws <n. fhe eae ie oom Nil. 
Modderfontein East, Limited..............0 000: ee eee 5,865 


The New State Areas reached the producing stage about the middle of 1923. 


(v) Lease of Small Areas.—Under section 46 of the 1908 Act the powers of the Governor- 
General in regard to the leasing of mineral ground were restricted to areas each large enough, 
in the opinion of the Government Mining Engineer, to make one workable mining proposi- 
tion, but in sections 2 and 3 of Act No. 30 of 1918 these powers are widened to permit the 
grant of leases of the undermining rights of areas insufficient in extent to constitute workable 
propositions. These smaller areas are not advertised for tender, but are applied for by adjoin- 
ing mining companies who are in the best position to work them. All such applications are 
submitted to the Mining Leases Board for report and recommendation, before the final 
approval by the Governor-General is given. 


Since the promulgation by Act No. 30 in June, 1918, to the 31st December, 1922, nine 
areas, each of which was too small to constitute a workable mining proposition, have been 
disposed of. Seven of these, comprising 538 claims, have been sold for cash; one of 58 
claims has been absorbed by one of the large lease mines; and the remaining area of 449 
claims was contiguous to a mynpacht, and was disposed of in order that the combined 
area should form a workable mining venture. 


(vi) References.—The following references may be consulted for further details of the 
leasing system :— 


1. Precious and Base Metals Act, No. 35 of 1908 (Transvaal), § 30, 46, 52. 

2. Transvaal Mining Leases and Mineral Law, Amendment Act, No. 30 of 1918, 
§ 1 to 13, 21, 22. 

3. Memorandum on the Far East Rand, by R. N. Kotzé. (U.G. 20—1916.) 

4. Supplementary Agreement amending the sliding scale of profits payable to 
Government by the Government Gold Mining Areas (Modderfontein) Con- 
solidated, Limited. (U.G. 4—1918.) 


17. Rand Refinery.—{i) Hstablishment.—The proposal to establish a refinery and mint 
for refining and coining the gold produced in South Africa has been mooted at intervals 
for a long time. It was not until 1919 that this proposal took a concrete form, when the 
Union Government decided to establish a branch of the Royal Mint at Pretoria* if the mining 
industry undertook to erect a gold refinery on the Witwatersrand. 

In August, 1919, the Chamber of Mines obtained the services of Mr. R. R. Kahan, who 
had been connected with the branches of the Royal Mints at Perth, Western Australia, 
and Bombay, India, to advise in connection with the erection of a gold refinery. A private 
company styled the Rand Refinery, Limited, was registered in 1920, the shareholding being 
confined to gold-mining companies, members of the Transvaal Chamber of Mines. In 
addition to £50,000 raised by the issue of shares, an amount of £165,000 was borrowed, 
secured by registered debentures. After an exhaustive inspection of number of sites, 
a site near India Junction, Germiston, was selected, and 70 acres.of ground were purchased 
as suitable for the erection of the refinery and housing accommodation, etc., for the staff. 

Building operations were commenced in the middle of 1920 and the Refinery was 
completed in December, 1921. 


(ii) Organization.—The Refinery consists of a number of separate buildings and covers 
an area of nearly 5 acres. 

The principal buildings are the following :— 

Refinery Office.—The office for the receipt of the unrefined gold from the mines and the 
delivery and packing of the fine gold for export. . 

Gold Melting House.—The furnace room contains 32 melting furnaces used for melting 
and sampling the unrefined bullion. ; 

Gold Refining Branch.—The furnace room contains 67 furnaces used for refining the 
bullion and melting the fine gold. The method of refining is known as Mitler’s Chlorine 
Process and consists of passing chlorine gas through the molten bullion; this gas converts 


the silver and base metals present in the unrefined bullion into chlorides, which are separated 
from the fine gold. : 


* An article on the Royal Mint at Pretoria will be found in Chapter XXY. 
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Silver Melting and Refining Branch.—The furnace room contains 16 furnaces for melting 
silver bullion and a plant for the production of fine silver.from the chlorides of silver and 
base metals obtained in the gold refining branch. 

Chlorine Generator House.—This contains 6 generators for producing the chlorine, 
required in the gold refining branch, from common salt, manganese ore, and sulphuric acid. 

Sweep Treatment Room.—This contains ball mills, concentrators, etc., for the extraction 
of gold and silver from the ashes, old crucibles and sweepings obtained in the various furnace 
rooms. 

Assay Department.—This contains suites of rooms for the assayers, furnace room, etc. 
Besides the above departments there are the workshops, stores buildings, transformer 
house, garages, etc. The company has erected 23 houses near the Refinery for the housing 
of the staff. 


(iii) Operations.—The capacity of the Refinery is sufficient to deal with the whole of 
the gold produced in South Africa, the plant being the largest and most complete of its 
kind and containing the most modern apparatus. 

Refining operations were commenced on the 22nd December, 1921. During 1922 the 
following were the monthly receipts and deliveries :— 


RAND REFINERY, LIMITED.—STATISTICS OF OPERATIONS, 1922. 
































Receipts. Issues. 
Date. Content 
Bullion. Standard Fine Gold. Fine Silver. 
| Gold. 
| 
oO RE eS ee —- es ae = ‘ 
Standard 
OZ. OZ. | OZ, OZ. 
1922— 
Cs Ae ee 80,744 | 77,485 76,286 1,668 
REULUALY. 6 ee aes cts. 20,462 19,847 — -- 
WATCH oo): cs eo tat hs. os 116,121 111,424 88,738 — 
iE a tee 325,322 314,972 270,078 — 
Maye sto roth < te i eick 556,071 | 537,571 | 552,421 — 
TGR cae, eee ea, er oe 727,125 702,670 | 595,204 — 
ay yatta ttc bs eus ethos ae 716,165 692,204 / 687,744 | 268 
AvigiStinn vn .seeneer 858,256 829,369 864,577 | 134,958 
Benterel.<.. 4-500 5 883,188 848,277 735,736 58,569 
October. oc. 5.5 bane es 814,809 781,663 732,260 viele 
NoOVEmbers can kat neers 873,206 840,709 949,760 120,340 
Deoember:....<..0--95 «> 862,197 829,853 737,540 56,605 
TOTA 6,833,666 6,586,044 6,290,344 872,408 

















§ 4. Copper.* 

1. General.—Copper occurs in the Union in the Transvaal, Cape, and Natal Provinces 
but in Natal the deposits discovered have not been commercially exploitable. In the 
Cape Province the only deposits that have proved of much economic importance are those 
of Namaqualand, but at Areachap, to the west of Upington, a copper lode has been opencd 
up in the Kheis quartz schists, whilst quartz veins carrying copper are also present in 
various parts of Hay, Gordonia, and Prieska, in the same and younger formations.- in 
the Mount Ayliff district of East Griqualand, copper pyrites and pyrrhotine have also 
been found, in association with nickel, and a certain amount of platinum, along the junction 
of the Karroo sediments with the great mass of intrusive norites forming the Insizwa 
Mountain.t In the Transvaal, the only producer so far has been the Messina Company, 
operating in the Zoutpansberg district, but there are numberless ancient surface workings 
for copper in the northern districts, and as development of the country proceeds, some 
at least of these will doubtless prove workable propositions. As this copper area lies in 
latitude 22° 15’ and at an altitude of less than 2,000 feet, it was at one time regarded 
as uninhabitable by white families, and in the early days the Messina Mine was frequently 
shut down owing to all hands suffering from malaria. Stringent anti-malaria precautions 
have since been taken, and it is satisfactory to note that the health conditions for several 
years past have been excellent, and that fever no longer causes any appreciable 
inconvenience. 





* This section is a summary of an article by Mr. T. G. Trevor, A.R.8.M., F.G.S., Inspector of Mines, 
Pretoria, and Mr. G. E. B. Frood, M.A., M.I.M.M., Inspector of Mines, Bloemfontein, which appeared 
in the fourth and previous issues of this Year Book, 

+ Rogers and Du Toit: “ Geology af Cape Colony.” 
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2. Discovery of Copper and Development of Mining.—Copper was certainly known 
in Namaqualand as early as 1685, in which year Governor Simon Van der Stel himself 
visited the district to verify the reports that had reached him of the occurrence of rich 
ores there. The modern history of the deposits, however, dates from the year 1852, when 
Messrs. Philips and King commenced operations at Springbokfontein. The success soon 
obtained by these gentlemen initiated a boom in copper properties, and shares had by the 
year 1855 reached such dimensions as to attract the serious attention of the Cape 
Government, which then sent Mr. A. Wyley to investigate and report upon the new field. 

The early efforts of the miners and prospectors do not appear to have been very 
successful, and it was only with the start of the great companies, with which the subsequent 
production of copper in the Cape Province has been almost exclusively associated, that 
the possibilities of the mines began to attract general attention. Of these companies, the 
Cape Copper Mining Company, Ltd. (now the Cape Copper Company, Ltd.) was registered 
in 1863, whilst the Namaqua United Copper Company, Ltd. (reconstructed since into the 
Namaqua Copper Company, Ltd.), followed in 1887. The success attending the operations 
of these two companies places them high amongst the great copper mines of the past. 
Their financial success, in particular, is evidenced by the former having returned to its 
shareholders between 1864 and the end of 1915 no less than £4,675,450, whilst the latter 
has distributed up to the end of 1916 dividends equal to 4383 per cent. of its issued capital. 
In gauging these results, it has to be kept in view that, owing to the remoteness of the 
district and other circumstances, the working expenses and costs of realization have always 
been comparatively high. 

At least a dozen mines have contributed appreciably to the copper output of this 
field, but the most important have been those of O’okiep and Nababeep, belonging to the 
Cape Copper Company, and Tweefontein owned by the Namaqua Copper Company. 
Each company, however, still owns smaller workings, which are called upon as occasion 
demands. The great decline in the price of copper, which commenced in 1918, led to the 
cessation of operations in the Namaqualand mines in April, 1919. Smelting operations 
were restarted towards the end of 1922. 

Owing to local conditions, no attention was paid to base metals in the Transvaal until 
after the South African War in 1901, when a group of very extensive ancient surface 
workings on the lower Limpopo Valley attracted the attention of some Rhodesian 
vapitalists. After several years of unsuccessful work, these were developed into the present 
Messina Copper Mine. Progress was rapid for a time as, starting with a production of 
165 tons of copper for the year 1906, the output of metal had risen to 5,970 tons for the 
company’s financial year 1914-15. Owing to the fall in the price of copper, however, 
production was suspended in May, 1920, but in the latter part of 1922 operations were 
resumed, and the mine was working at its full capacity in 1923. 


3. Production of Copper.—The following table gives particulars of the value of copper 
sold in and shipped from the Union from 1857 :— 
































COPPER ORE SOLD OR SHIPPED, UNION, 1857 TO 1922. 
| Cape. Transvaal. 
Year. | 5 hae} 3 a 2 gd) aS Helae 
| Tons. | ae sk | Value. Tons. ae aren | Value 
1857-1862....... 22,343 | —- / 605,458 —- | es — 
1863-1882....... 211,500 | — | 4,308,483 —- | — — 
1883-1903....... 943,658 18°99 | 8,836,509 — 2 = 
BOG sp ee 228s ote | = cae 14 | — 668 
4905-09 (av.).... * ia * | 484,833 981 | x 30,934. 
1910-14 (av.).... 13,8587 47-30} 430,901 5,428 | 44-95 126,442, 
TE So Lie 5 5 ots 3,973 44-48 517,208 14,996 43-38 | 525,106 
PO Gre os sss 10,599 44°52 474,076 12,243 47°40 663,304 
ROU. kaa: 10,525 47-66 550,642 9,606 51°44 575,398 
UO ere bys eis ates « 1,669 | 48°51 68,622 5,206 53°28 273,483 
A 276 74-62 17,656 4,610 60°70 216,789 
al bel Uh seh i 7,892 38°33 255,157 2,988 64°61 163,112 
TG ae 113 72-60 5,026 45 51:27 | 1,420 
AQO RISE Ateok iy. 5 as 706 | 93°33.- | 38,622 os —- | — 
: Tr hichah| Aires Nosed Veda Tevakieaed ab pahald wee 
* No record. yj Average of 1911-14, t Mining practically at a standstill. 


§ 3,017 tons concentrates produced in Transvaal, but treatment not completed at end of year. 


4. Ore Deposits and Methods of Mining and Treatment.—Particulars of ore deposits 
and methods of mining and treatment were given in previous issues of this Year Book, 
but have not been repeated owing to exigencies of space. 
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1. Discovery and Mining of Tin.—Cassiterite was discovered both in the Cape Province 
and in Swaziland in the final decade of the last century, but it was not till after the 
termination of the South African war in 1902 that serious attention was turned to its 
exploitation. Later, in 1904, cassiterite was also found in the Bushveld area of the 
Transvaal, a discovery which has since developed in an extremely satisfactory manner, 
so that the Transvaal has taken its place as a permanent and important producer of tin 
on the markets of the world. 

Three areas are now producing tin: (i) Cape Province; (ii) Eastern Transvaal; and 
Swaziland (though this native territory is not politically incorporated in the Union, 
economically it has no separate existence, and is therefore mentioned in this statement) ; 
(iii) Transvaal Bushveld. 


(i) Cape Province.—Cassiterite has been found at various points in the west of the 
Cape Province, but has only been worked to any extent in the neighbourhood of Kuils River, 
sixteen miles from Cape Town, on the Stellenbosch railway line. The tin is there found 
chiefly in association with quartz, but to a small extent also with greisen, in broken lodes 
traversing the granite of the Bottelary-Stellenbosch mass, close to its junction with the 
Malmesbury slates. Wolfram is also prominent in the lode matter, especially near the 
surface. ‘These lodes have been opened up to some extent, and are said to have proved 
rich in places, but the very broken character of the deposits has hitherto militated strongly 
against successful exploitation. As the result of the denudation of the lodes, detrital 
accumulations of cassiterite have been found in the creeks leading down from the hills, 
and in the lower lying ground, towards the south. This alluvial has been worked with some 
success, as much as 300 tons of high grade concentrates having been reported as produced 
in the years 1906 and 1907. 

The total tin shipped from the Cape Province up to 3lst December, 1921, was 566 
tons, valued at £60,001. 


(ii) Hastern Transvaal and Swaziland.—The cassiterite in this area is only worked 
as alluvial, but it is undoubtedly derived from the many large pegmatite veins that traverse 
the older, or grey, granite, which here makes the escarpment of the South African plateau. 
These pegmatites have not yet been found workable, though cassiterite crystals are not 
uncommon in them. This area is subject to a very heavy rainfall and strong denudation, 
and in the valleys running down into Swaziland ideal conditions exist for natural econcen- 
tration. The tin fields extend on both sides of the border, but at present the production 
of tin is entirely confined to Swaziland, where one corporation holds a practical monopoly 
of the stanniferous area. 

The ground is worked by hydraulicing and sluicing. The cassiterite is very coarse, 
and no mechanical dressing is required. About half a million eubic yards of ground is 
annually treated, giving about 1-8 Ib. black tin per yard. The value per yard is given in 
normal times (with tin at £139) at 2s, 2d., and the total working cost at 11-6d. The 
eoncentrates shipped carry 71 per cent. metallic tin, and are remarkably free from any 
deleterious impurity. Many of the rarer minerals of thorium and tungsten are found 
in the concentrates, but not in commercial quantities. At the present rate of working it 
is stated that the known deposits are sufficient for twenty years. The export from these 
fields is about 300 tons cassiterite per year; but this is not included in the returns for the 
Union. 

(iii) Transvaal Bushveldiln the central or Bushveld area of the-T'ransvaal, 
cassiterite was first discovered in 1904. This area is geologically notable as consisting of an 
immense lacolite of red granite, intrusive between the Pretoria and the Waterberg formations. 
With its subsidiary felsites and contact zones of metamorphic alteration this covers an 
area some 250 miles from east to west, by 100 miies from north to south. Cassiterite is 
found both in the granite and in the felsites and sedimentary rocks in direct contact with 
it. In the felsites the mineral occurs irregularly along joints and bedding planes, and so 
far the workings in this rock have never been attended with success. 

In the sedimentary rocks, the Rooiberg and Leeuwpoort mines have been working 
most successfully in fissure veins, traversing a mass of quartzites and shales, of undoubted 
sedimentary origin, which are enveloped in the granite. At Rooiberg these veins are 
vertical, and do not carry more than 1 per cent. to 1-5 per cent. of tin, but their value 
eonsists of lateral enrichments which pass off into the bedding planes of the country rock 
and give pockets and bonanzas of phenomenal richness. Unfortunately these offshoots 
have only so far been found near the surface, none of importance having been encountered 
below 100 ft. At Leeuwpoort the veins are not highly inclined, and are richer in themselves 
than at Rooiberg, but, on the other hand, only one notable enrichment in the country rock 
has been found. 





* This section is a summary of an article by Mr, T. G. ‘Prevor,.A.R.S.M., F.G.S., Taspector of Mines 
Pretoria, which appeared in previous issues of this Year Book. 
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Besides pyrites, specularite, and a small amount of mispickel, no other metallic 
minerals are of obvious occurrence in these deposits. 

The character of the deposits at Rooiberg and Zaaiplaats and the methods of mining 
were more fully described in previous issues of this Year Book (Nos. 1 to 4). 

The crushing and dressing plants on the larger mines: are thoroughly well equipped 
and up to date. After the preliminary concentration the concentrates are calcined and 
redressed, the resultant cassiterite for export containing from 65 per cent. to 70 per cent. 
metallic tin. All the cassiterite produced is exported to the Malay States, a more favourable 
market for the class of product being obtained there than in England. 

In 1917 the Zaaiplaats Tin Mining Company began smelting tin for consumption in 
the Union. This was a war measure, and was successful during the war, but was discontinued 
in 1921, when normal conditions returned. 

Smelting was also started at Leeuwpoort and was continued during the period of the 
war, but, owing to the impure nature of the ore, work was discontinued soon after peace 
was declared. 

With regard to the permanence of the production of tin in the Transvaal, the area. 
ever which it occurs is so large and the difficulty of locating the outcrops of the pipes so 
great, that though it seems unlikely that any great expansion will occur, at any one period, 
yet it is probable that the discovery of new properties will go on for very many years. 





2. Production of Tin.—The production of cassiterite in the Union since 1911 has 


been as follows :— 




















PRODUCTION OF TIN IN UNION, 1911 TO 1822. 
Year. Quantity. | Value. | Year. Quantity. Value. 
| | | | 
= : = eee = ———— —— | —- —_- —. Sa 1 aa awe am Se ea ee 
‘Tons. | £ | ‘Tons. | oe 
(2,000 lb.) | (2,000 Ib.) | 
LOR AG: » > 3,533 -729 | ALB 7 Evita hols sos | 2,678-560 | 346,016 
WOIZ si... | 2,932 -208 367,009 2) | ALORS LS | 2,206:042 | 440,995 
TORS Asa te 3,671 907... | 436,550 LOUD) 26 | .1,630-168 | 277,925 
1914..... | 3,429 -234 | 311,391 192043 s39 | 2,463-219 | 435,680 
TORO. 5 | 3,441 -353 | $31,420 =) 4... 1927. 23: | 1424-534 | 139,688 
PEL. est | 3,264-068 | 339,571 1922.55. wep 612-154 | 59,986 
| | | 


§ 6. Other Metals.* 





1. General.—The exploitation of the mineral resources of South Africa has been of 
such recent growth, and the expansion of the gold, diamond and coal industries has been 
80 rapid and so profitable, that nearly all the available capital had been devoted to those 
industries, and in the past it has usually been only as a matter of accident that the presence 
of other minerals has been recorded. In the last ten years, however, the profitable 
exploitation of the tin mines and of the Messina Copper Mine has turned more attention 
to the question of base and rare metals, and though as yet very little capital has been spent 
on the exploitation of these, there is every reason to hope that they occur in sufficient 
quantities to become a permanent source of riches to the country. 


2. Antimeny.—This occurs as antimonite in the gold reeis of the northern line of 
the Murchison Range in the Zoutpansberg District of the Transvaal, in a very pronounced 
eontaet zone. ‘The reeis extend for some thirty miles. They are to a certain extent 
lenticular, but oceurring again and again on the same horizon, and being up to 20 ft. in 
width, make workable masses of ore, which have been developed down to a depth of 
200 ft. 

The ore contains from 6 per cent. to 60 per cent. antimonite, and from 3 dwt. to 1 oz. 
of gold to the ton. Formerly the antimony was regarded as worthless, and as preventing 
the working of the gold. Recently a railway has penetrated the neighbourhood, which 
is only some 200 miles from the port of Delagoa Bay, and a considerable quantity of hand- 
picked antimonite was exported during the early part of the war period. An attempt was 
also made to work one mine by a wet process, which included the solution of the antimonite 
in canstic soda and the recovery of gold from the residues by cyanide. This process, however 
failed, and the mine is now shut down, 





* By T. G. Trevor A.R.S.M., P.G.S., Inspector of Mines, Pretoria. 
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~ During the war period a certain amount of fused antimonite was also produced by one 
mine. This was reduced to antimony in Johannesburg, and was used by the South African 
Railways for the production of white metal. Since the declaration of peace this work has been 
closed down. 
Antimonite also occurs and has been opened up, showing a workable mass of ore, 
jn the Steynsdorp Division of the Barberton district. 


3. Arsenic.—This occurs as a deleterious impurity in many of the gold mines which 
are situated in contact belts, and in some of the tin mines. In other of the tin mines it 
is an essential constituent of the pipe-like chutes which carry the cassiterite. in only two 
cases, however, is there sufficient arsenic in the concentrates to make its recovery payable. 
The first of these is the Consort Gold Mine, near Barberton, and the second was the 
Stavoren Tin Mine. 

As some £80,000 worth of arsenate of soda for sheep and cattle dips is used annually 
in the Union, it is very desirable that further arsenious deposits should be developed. 





4, Barium.—The existence of barytes has been noted in the Transvaal at several 
points in the bushveld area, and also at Saltpetre Kop and Spiegel River in the Cape 
Province, but so far there has been no attention paid to this mineral. 


5. Bismuth.—The occurrence of bismuth has been reported in some of the gold ores 
of the Sabi district, and in one of the tin mines (Stavoren), but neither occurrence is of 
commercial importance. 

In 1897 a very rich mass of bismuthite, from which several tons were extracted, was 
found on the farm Geweerfontein No. 604, in the bushveld granite area of the Transvaal. 
A certain amount of work has recently been done on this deposit, but with indefinite results, 
and the work is now suspended, though indications point to the fact that this is one of the 
pipe-like deposits of this area from which any results may be obtained. 


6. Chromium.— For several hundreds of miles along the margin of the bushveld 
granite area in the Transvaal, pseudostratified segregations of chromite have been noted. 
These are several feet in thickness, and of quite workable size and extent. 

They have so far not been opened or exploited, but from time to time samples have 
been assayed. ‘These usually contain from 35 per cent. to 45 per cent. chromic oxide. 
Samples from the north of the Lydenburg district, however, yield up to 54 per cent. 
Unfortunately this portion of the country lies over fifty miles from a railway, and is very 
inaccessible. but a reconnaissance has been made by the Railway Department, and in 
time the district will be opened and the deposits brought within reach of a market. It 
is probable that richer ore may also exist in the other portions of the occurrences, for so 
far only obvious outcrops have been tested, and obvious outcrops of all minerals tend to 
be the most siliceous, these resisting denudation, where the richer deposits weather away. 
The richer outcrops therefore become subsurface, and must be sought for by regular 
prospecting. These chrome ores also contain an appreciable quantity of platinum, and 
certainly deserve attention. 


7. Gobait.—Cobalt was one of the first minerals to be worked in the Transvaal, an 
extremely valuable complex ore, which fetched several hundred pounds per ton, being 
exported from the farm Kruis River, in the north Middelburg District of the Transvaal, in 
the early eighties of the last century. The deposit occurred in the contact zone of the 
bushveld granite, but owing to its irregularity, the mine soon closed down, and has not 
been reopened. Several other cobalt deposits, also connected with the bushveld granites, 
were opened in 1906 near the railway at Balmoral. These mines were never carried to 
the producing stage, but, with the attention which is now being paid to this mineral, it is 
probable that they will soon receive renewed attention. 

Some notes by Dr. E. T. Mellor, on the field relations of these Transvaal cobalt lodes 
were published in the Transactions of the Transvaal Geological Society for 1915. 


8. lron.—Previously to the year 1910 it was believed that the huge masses of magnetic 
iron ore, which are obvious throughout the margin of the Transvaal bushveld and in many 
of the older schistose areas, were valuable iron ores. The great beds of siliceous ore, which 
occur in the Transvaal system especially around Pretoria, were also regarded in the same 
light, and, therefore, no further work either in prospecting for iron ore or in recording 
deposits was ever undertaken. In that year Mr. Harbord was brought out to South Africa 
by the Union Government to report on the prospects of starting an iron industry on these 
deposits. 

‘ Mr. Harbord’s report was distinctly discouraging, as he pointed out that a titaniferous. 
ore is not at present workable under economic conditions, while the siliceous ores were of 
themselves too siliceous to be payable. This report, while condemning the deposits then 
known, has had the most beneficial results. Finding that these obvious deposits were 
unworkable, attention was immediately drawn to other deposits, of which up to that time 
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no notice had been taken, and extremely good ores have, as a result, been found in vast 
quantities, On these deposits three smelting propositions are now being developed, viz., 
at Pretoria, Vereeniging, and Newcastle. i 

(1) Pretoria Iron Mines.—Shortly after Mr. Harbord’s visit, and as a direct result 
of his report, a bed of argillaceous ore was discovered in close proximity to the 
well known siliceous bed at Pretoria. This siliceous bed is up to 15 feet thick, 
and contains approximately 48 per cent. metallic iron, plus 19 per cent. silica. 
The argillaceous bed, which outcrops parallel to and a few hundred feet above 
the siliceous one, carries about 54 per cent. iron, plus 8 per cent. alumina. These 
two, taken conjointly, make a workable and highly satisfactory furnace mixture. 
These deposits run through the town lands of Pretoria, and on them the Pretoria 
Iron Mines have been started. 

At the present time this Company’s work may be said to have passed the 
experimental stage, for a small blast furnace, producing about 11 tons per day, has 
been in blast at intervals for a considerable time, and is steadily producing 
a high-class cast-iron, which obtains a ready sale at a profitable price. 
It is proposed to erect works on the basis of an output of 200 tons per day, 
and there is every reason to believe that the project will be successful. Both 
the coke and the lime supplies have been found satisfactory, and, generally 
speaking, the prospects are excellent. 

The Pretoria Iron Mines have also acquired several farms lying some 100 
miles north of Pretoria. on which very large deposits of excellent hematite, 
running up to 67 per cent. metallic iron, occur. 

(2) Vereeniging, Transvaal, and (3) Newcastle, Natal.—These smelting works are 
not yet in as advanced a position as those at Pretoria. They rely for their ore 
on beds of hematite, which occur in the coal measures of the high veld, and also 
in the former case, on a large deposit of high-grade specularite which has been 
discovered some 40 miles north of Pretoria on the margin of the bushveld 
granite. This latter deposit is certainly extensive, but has not yet been developed. 

In June, 1923, these three concerns were amalgamated. Capital to the extent of 
£500,600 has been provided, and the immediate programme of development includes the 
production of pig iron at Newcastle, and the extension of the works at Vereeniging. If 
further expansion is justified at a later date, it is intended to establish additional smelting 
works at Pretoria. 

In many other places in the country valuable deposits of iron ore have also been 
brought to light, and there is every reason to believe that in the future the wealth which 
South Africa may obtain from this mineral will not be disproportionate to that which has 
already been obtained from the noble metals and stones. 

A general report by Professor Stanley on the iron and steel industry in South Africa 
appears in the South African Journal of industries for May, July, and August, 1920. 


9. Lead.— Before the introduction of breechloading arms and fixed ammunition, lead 
for bullets was smelted in the Transvaal, but the introduction of fixed ammunition killed 
that embryo industry. Later, in 1892, an argentiferous galena was mined, and smelting 
works were erected, near the present railway station of Argent, some fifty miles east of 
Johannesburg. Owing to the circumstances existing at the time, these works shut down 
in 1896. Recently they have been reopened and productive operations have been 
initiated. There is in this locality a small mass of intrusive granite, similar to that of the 
bushveld, and surrounded in a similar manner with a norite margin. In this norite highly 
inclined galena-bearing fissures occur. These are up to a few feet in width. 

Galena also occurs very widely diffused in irregular deposits in the dolomite. Formerly 
these deposits were only exploited in a very small way to supply some local ore reduction 
work on the Rand. Recently, however, it has been discovered that some of the deposits, 
in the outcrop at least, are rich in vanadium. 


10. Mercury.—Traces of native mercury have been reported from various parts of 
the country, but most of these are probably due to accidental salting. In the Barberton 
district, cinnabar occurs in the contact zone between the sedimentary formation, and the 
granite that is intrusive in it. The quantity of cinnabar in the ore (an altered quartzite) 
appears almost payable. The claims containing the deposit have been held for years, 
and a good deal of money spent in developing them, but so far no attempt actually to 
extract the mercury has been made. 


ll. Manganese.|— Manganiferous earth of inferior quality is of frequent occurrence in 
the Transvaal. Pyrolusite of good grade occurs in the form of veins in the older rocks of 
the Cape Province, and in the neighbourhood of Pretoria, but the veins are in all cases 
small and much mixed with gangue. At the present time a few tons per month are being 
mined at Pretoria for use in the cyanide works of the Rand, but otherwise no commercia} 





+ See Journal of Industries, January, 1919. 
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attention is being paid to the mineral. In the Krugersdorp district, on the farm Elandsvlei. 
and on neighbouring farms, there are large lateroidal deposits of high grade pyrolusite from 
which cobbed ore containing 59 to 63 per cent. Mn O2 can be obtained. These deposits, 
which occur in areas from which the dolomite has been almost but not quite denuded, 
appear to be of very considerable extent, and are easily mined. Supplies of this mineral 
quite equal tu any local demand which may spring up, will, therefore, be obtainable at an 
economic price, but it is doubtful whether it will be possible to develop a profitable export 
‘trade. 

All the known details with regard to manganese in the Union appear in the article 
on manganese in the Journal of Industries for January, 1919. 


12. Molysdenaum.—This occurs in Natal as molybdenite, disseminated through a 
horizontal sedimentary sandstone of Karroo age in the neighbourhood of certain igneous 
intrusions, but its extent is not yet known. It also occurs in the northern Transvaal and 
in Namaqualand, disseminated through pegmatite veins in the granite and gneiss, also in 
the tin pipes of the bushveld area. 


So far this mineral has not been sought for, nor have occurrences been developed, and 
it is quite possible that payable deposits may be found if attention is directed to it. 


13. Nickel.*—The occurrence of nickel has been noted in many parts of the Transvaa! 
bushveld complex, in the Barberton area, in the Cape Province, and also in Natal, but 
the only three deposits which appear at the present time to have prospects of economic 
importance are those at Insizwa in the Cape Province, at Vlakfontein No. 902 in the Rusten- 
burg District of the Transvaal, and in the Barberton district. At Insizwa and Vlakfontein 
the ore occurs as pyrrhotite mixed with calcopyrite and pentlandite, and is apparently 
formed by a magmatic concentration in the base of large norite sheets. 

At Viakfontein a considerable amount of prospecting has been done, and the results 
justify further work, but this is unfortunately beyond the means of the present owners, 
who are attempting to get more capital into the venture. 

At Insizwa development is proceeding by means of a long adit calculated to tap the 
deposit at depth, but this adit has not yet reached its objective. 

At Barberton a sedimentary bed has recently been discovered carrying a nickel ore 
of up to 25 per cent. The bed is up to 3 feet in thickness, and though not yet developed, 
appears to be permanent in character. The ore appears to occur in the form of an entirely 
new mineral—a magnetic iron-nickel oxide. Sulphur is absent, and the mineral reduces 
sasily and runs down into a metallic button carrying about 54 per cent. nickel. If the 
deposits open up well, the mine should prove valuable. 

A full description of the occurrences of nickel known in the Union at that date, and 
of these deposits in particular, appeared in the Journal of Industries for November, 1919, 
while a preliminary report on the Barberton occurrence was published in the same Journal 
for June, 1920. 


14. Osmiridium.—This is contained in black sands and is recovered by gold mines 
in the Witwatersrand. 


15. Platinum, Etc.—The occurrence of platinum and the allied group of metals in 
the black sands derived from the conglomerates of the Klerksdorp area has been noted. 
The quantity appears to make the occurrence worthy of attention, but so far nothing has 
been done. In the chromite deposits the presence of platinum in more than traces has 
also been proved. It also occurs in the Insizwa nickel ores. Discoveries of this metal have 
recently been reported from the Engcobo and Xalanga districts of the Cape Province. The 
metal occurs both in soil and alluvial deposits derived from the decomposition of igneous 
rocks in the Stormberg series. and in certain unaltered basic igneous dykes of great magnitude 
At present there is not sufficient evidence on which to base any definite opinion, but the 
deposits may prove of importance. 


16. Silver.—The only silver won has hitherto been that contained in the gold bullion, 
-of which it forms about 10 per cent. by weight. The opening of the lead mines near Argent, 
which are known as the Transvaal Silver Mines, has added considerably to the silver 
production, the galena of these mines carrying up to 80 oz. of silver to the ton. 


17. Sulphur.—There are no sulphur deposits of anything but scientific interest in 
the country, nor are any large deposits of massive pyrites known, except at Areachap in the 
Cape, near Upington. This mine, however, is in such an inaccessible position that its product 
cannot hepe to compete on equal terms with the imported article. 

There are many gossan outcrops in the older formations of the country which have not 
yet been opened up. and which may lead to sulphide deposits of magnitude. At present 
the auriferous concentrates.from certain mines constitute the only source of sulphur for the 
sulphuric acid works attached to the explosives factories. These concentrates carry up 





* See Journal of Industries, November, 1919. 
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to 45 per cent. sulphur, with about 1 oz. of gold to the ton. The supply at present is only 
some 400 tons per month, while the demand is at least 1500 tons, the balance being made 
up by importation. 

A comprehensive article on this subject appears in the Journal of Industries for 
November, 1920. 


18. Thorium.—Monazite occurs in many places in more than samples around the margin 
of the Transvaal Bushveld Complex, as do various other rare minerals; but no attention 
has so far been paid to these, though the monazite is reported to have very distinct radio- 
active qualities. The mineral is also found along with cassiterite in the alluvial workings 
of Swaziland. 


19. Titanium.—Hand samples of almost pure rutile have been obtained from the 
Barberton district, but as yet no information is public as to its method of occurrence. The 
titaniferous iron ores of the Transvaal already mentioned contain up to 14 per cent. titanium, 
and occur in enormous quantities. 





20. Tungsten.—Specimens of wolframite have been obtained from various localities 
in the Transvaal, and from the Kuils River tin mine, but no quantity has been discovered. 
Scheelite occurs in considerable quantities in the Stavoren Tin Mines, and about 50 tons 
were recovered during the war period. The scheelite occurs quite irregularly mixed with 
tin and the associated minerals in pipe-like deposits. It may be the predominant mineral 
or may be entirely absent. It is not likely that any large quantities of this mineral will 
be obtained, but it is probable that a small output will always accompany that of tin. 

A small quantity has been won in the neighbourhood of Leydsdorp. 


2!. WVanadium.—This mineral has been found associated with the lead ores of the 
Marico district in quite considerable quantities. So far, it is impossible to say much about 
the prospects of sucessful mining, but it appears certain that there are at least several hun- 
dred tons of vanadinite in the old dumps and visible in the surface workings which can be 
extracted at a good profit. In April and May, 1923, there was a production of 54 tons of 
concentrates, containing about 7 per cent. of vanadium. 


22. Zine.—Zinc, like lead, occurs in irregular deposits throughout the dolomite area 
of the Transvaal. but, with the exception of one property, no attention has been paid to 
its occurrence. At Witkop, in the Marico district, a zinc mine was opened. 





23. Radio-Active Minerals.—So far, pitch blend has not been found in the Union, 
and, with the partial exception of monazite, no commercial attention has been paid to 
the rarer radio-active minerals which are found in the neighbourhood of the Swaziland 
and Transvaal tin fields, and which were described by Dr. A. W. Rogers in a paper read 
before the Geological Society of South Africa in April, 1915. 





§ 7 Diamonds. 


1. Discovery of Diamonds.—The history of the early diamond discoveries in South 
Africa was given in some detail in the fourth and previous issues of this Year Book, in the 
course of an article by Messrs. G. E. B. Frood, M.A., M.I.M.M., and T. G. Trevor, A.R.S.M., 
F.G.8., of which this section is a summary. 

The diamondiferous occurrences now known are spread over a large area, but have 
an apparent tendency to cluster, the chief centres being Barkly West and Kimberley in 
the Cape Province, Boshof, Koffiefontein, Jagersfontein, Kroonstad, and Theunissen in the 
Orange Free State, and the Premier Mine in the Transvaal. 

Altogether, considerably over 250 occurrences* of Kimberlite (by which general term 
the rock of the diamond mines is now commonly known) have been located in South Africa, 
including Rhodesia, South-West Africa, and the Belgian Congo, all of which, however, are 
confined to the South African plateau. No payable mine has been discovered north of 
the Premier Mine. 

Much the most important development since the original opening up of the mines 
of the Kimberley group has been the discovery, already alluded to, of the great Premier 
Mine, which lies about twenty miles east-north-east of Pretoria. The pipe is roughty an 


oval, 2,900 feet long by 1,500 feet across, giving an area of nearly 80 acres, or 3,570 claims. 


The enormous surface extension thus represented, as compared with other pipes, will be 
realized from the consideration that it amounts to only a hundred claims less than that of 
the three largest mines of the Kimberley group together. Down to the present depth of 








* Wagner: ‘ The Diamond Fields of Southern Africa,’? 1914. 
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cave. In normal times before the War, the mine employed some 900 white men and 14,000 
natives, and the rate of working amounted to 33,000 loads of 16 cubic feet daily, or over 
ten million loads per annum, Since the war, however, the scale of work has been 
reduced very considerably, the figures for May, 1912, and May, 1923, being :— 


May, 1912. May, 1923. 


White employees..... 2.60. ss 853 349 
Coloured employees............. 14,733 2,481 
Loads “washed... .fy ses ee oes 874,212 237,657 
Carats WOU,» ...ccen sae < Seen 178,085 49,247 
Average carats per 100 loads.... 20-4 20-7 


‘The mine is so large that at the present rate of working the average depth of the mine 
only increases some 7} feet a year, and, as the average depth is now only some 300 feet, 
and the walls are massive, it is clear that the present method of working may continue for 
many years to come * 


2. Production of Diamonds.—The table given below gives the annual output and value of 
diamonds in each Province, from the earliest date for which records are available. 

According to official records, the value of the diamond output during this period was 
€222,167,219. The production of diamonds since the date of discovery, 1870, may, however 
safely be taken to have amounted in value to over £245,000,000. 


OUTPUT OF DIAMONDS IN UNION, 1883 TO 1522. 
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, ORANGE . 
y Goop Horr. Mel dt ceten FREE STATE. aie. 
EAR oS eee ee benit 
| 
Quantity. Value. | Quantity. Value, | Quantity. | Value. Quantity. | Value. 
* Ls S SESSUAIA! GSI cotstieiatie ones chs = as 
Carats. | £ Carats. £ Carats. £ | Carats. | £ 
188351 7/°3:748,413 (69,771,803 | 735,509 | 469,861 | NOfecord savallable | Records in complete. 
1902... | 2,486,327 | 4,949,808 | 1,065 2,402 | 
1903... | 2,463,692 | 4,833,040 | 174,976 | 239,752 | 
1904... | 2,514,222 | 56,191,661 | 884,331 | 1,150,873 | 284,604 866,111 | 3,683,157 | 7,208,645 
1905... | 2,269,450 | 4,428,383 802,172 922,330 297,167 853,834 | 3,368,789 | 6,204,547 
1906... | 2,742,868 | 6,992,811 | 1,069,392 | 1,563,141 | 323,976 1,040,691 | 4,136,236 , 9,596,643 
1907. | 2,579,885 | 6,310,796 | 2,062,855 | 2,268,075 528,072 | 1,407,055 | 5,170,812 | 9,985,926 
1908... | 1,588,511 | 3,085,352 | 2,022,688 | 1,549,815 | 479,922 771,414 | 4,091,121 | 5,406,581 
1909... | 2,527,297 | 4,690,478 | 1,877,486 | 1,176,680 | 765,088 1,332,201 | 5,169,871 7,199,359 
1910... | 2,586,295 | 5,267,659 | 2,090,068 | 1,416,464 ; 780,195 | 1,505,074 | 5,456,558 , 8,189,197 
1911... | 2,250,506 | 5,506,412 | 1,843,341 | 1,628,876 | 798,152 1,611,436 | 4,891,999 8,746,724 
1912... | 2,325,549 | 6,190,966 | 2'131/406 | 2:386,979 | 614.927 | 1,483,544 | 5,071,882 | 10,061,439 
1913... | 2,461,893 | 6,995,438 | 2,156,897 | 2,726,663 | 544,757 | 1,667,706 | 5,163,547 | 11,389,807 
1914... | 1,350,536 | 3,544,072 | 1,142,683 | 1,162,031 | 307,798 | 781,091 | 2,801,017 | 5,487,194 
1015... | 66,471 | 266,198 | 35,674 | 128,067 | 1,241 5,545 103,386 399,810 
1916... | 1,510,756 4,057,928 615,209 933,643 | 220,365 736,820 | 2,346,330 5,728,391 
1917... | 1,650,897 | 5,109,928 981,525 | 1,667,299 | 269,995 936,583 | 2,902,417 7,713,810 
1918... | 1,418,440 . 4,571,089 | 896,038 | 1,717,692 | 222,882 826,086 | 2,537,360 | 7,114,867 
1919... 1,494,855 | 7,605,053 873,961 | 2,668,854 219,201 1,460,588 | 2,588,017 | 11,734,495 
1920... 1,364,706 | 9,463,512 905,297 | 3,600,310 275,014 1,699,077 | 2,545,017 | 14,762,899 
1921... | 238,470 | 1,305,221 | 424,486 | 1,254,151 143,687 544,076 | 806,643 3,105,448 
1922$.. | 137,471 | ~ "755,433 | 415,707 | 1,192,687 | 116,381 318,561 | 669,559 2,266,631 





+ 1894-1901. F + Metric carat weight. 


3. Geology (Diamonds).—Kimberlite occurrences, though their distribution is apparently 
limited geographically, are not confined to any geological horizon, but pierce the rocks of 
various series. They are found as (1) pipes or necks, (2) dykes or fissures, and (3) blows 
or enlargements of dykes. In shape they are as a rule quite irregular, but with a tendency 
to the round or oval in case of the larger pipes. The section at depth also changes considerably, 
according mainly to the hardness of the successive strata of the enclosing rock, and in 
some cases there is found to be considerable deflection from the vertical. Comparatively 
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AREA IN CLAIMS OF PRINCIPAL UNION DIAMOND MINES, 1918. 
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A fuller account of the geology of diamond formations was given in previous issues 
of this Year Book, which also contained particulars of the methods of mining and treatment 
of diamonds. 


4. Economics of Diamond Production.—Just previous to the outbreak of war, a 
conference of representatives of the diamond industry was held in London, the outcome 
of which, in happier circumstances, would undoubtedly have been that a certain output 
would have been allotted to each of the chief producers. The conclusion of the war and 
the transference of German South-West Africa to the Union permitted of negotiations 
to this end being renewed, with the result that an agreement has been come to recently 
as to the quota of output to be contributed by each of the four chief producers of South 
Africa, viz., De Beers, South-West Africa, the Premier. and Jagersfontein, which is bound 
to add greatly to the strength and stability of the diamond market. The general result is- 
that, though recent discoveries both within and without the Union are not without signi- 
ficance, South Africa is still in the happy position of having practically a world monopoly, 
which is at the same time so controlled internally as to ensure the most profitable results: 
possible. 

As regards outside producers, the most formidable competition met with hitherto 
came from South-West Africa, which up to the end of 1913 had produced stones to 
the value of over £7,000,000, and in that year alone stones valued at nearly £3,000,000. 
Fortunately for other producers, the diamonds, though of good quality, are generally very 
small, and only compete with the Union goods in certain classes. After South-West 
Africa, Brazil came next in order, but exact figures of recent outputs of that country 
are not available, and the estimates are too divergent to be accepted without reserve. 
Of other producing countries, it appears unlikely that serious account need be ‘taken of any 
except the Belgian Congo. The stones from that region, though said to be of very high 
quality, are of a smaller average size than even those from South-West Africa, and therefore 
can have only a limited market. 

The matter of internal control of production has been a consideration of immensely 
greater importance than the danger of outside competition has hitherto proved. Cecil 
Rhodes, if not the first to grasp the importance of this issue, is certainly entitled to credit 
for bringing it into practical effect, and the principles involved have since received axiomatic 
acceptance. Apart from industrial uses, the diamond is purely and essentially an article 
of luxury, and its value is just what people are disposed to give for it. The price being 
thus to a largé extent fictitious, the one great danger is that of oversupply. Accordingly, 
as the mines of South Africa are much more than capable of meeting the demands of the 
world’s markets, it is essential that some guarantee be given and maintained that, instead 
of internecine competition, there shall be a fair and equitable arrangement whereby the 
mines agree to a joint production sufficient to meet these demands, and no more. The 
immense strength and resources of the combinations now organized and controlling the 
industry to this purpese provide the strongest assurance against any possible danger in 
this direction. 





5. Prices of Diamonds.—The present satisfactory position of the industry as a whole 
is very Jargely the result of the enhanced values brought about by the control referred to 
above. For the three last full years previous to the War, viz., 1911, 1912, and 1913, the 
average prices obtained for mine stones, as produced in the Union, were respectively 
33s. 8d., 37s. Id., and 41s. 5d. per carat. There has been a considerable rise since, and 
though the times have not been normal, there is no doubt that the tendency to improvement 
will continue. The average prices just given are lowered considerably by the inclusion 
of the Transvaal production, which is of comparatively poor value. Thus, in the respective 
years dealt with, Cape stones realized 46s. 0d., 50s. 3d., and 53s. 9d.; and Orange Free 
State stones 40s. 4d., 48s. 2d., and 61s. 2d.; as compared with the Transvaal averages 
of 15s. 10d., 19s. 6d., and 22s. 4d. per carat. 

For the year 1919. Transvaal mine stones realized an average price of 38s. 6d. per 
carat, as against the Cape average-of 87s. 10d., and the Orange Free State of 131s. 8d. The 
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average price of mine stones for the whole Union was 75s. 9d., while the alluvial output 
reached the reeord average of 261s. 6d. In 1921 the demand for diamonds fell to such 
an extent that the production had to be reduced, and for this reason work on all the mines 
was curtailed by 50 per cent. Owing to this the price of alluvial stones was not seriously 
affected, and though great distress occurred amongst the employees of the mines thrown 
out of employment the alluvial diggers managed to carry on. 


6. Costs of Diamond Mining.—Even at the prices reached in the years immediately 
preceding the war, the margin between the value of mine ground and the cost of working 
was not so great as to allow of operations being continued, except in a few cases, otherwise 
than by working on a large scale at low costs. These, in the case of the large mines then 
working underground, averaged only about 4s. per load, whilst the Premier worked in the 
open at a little over 2s. 6d. per load, and Koffiefontein at even less, According to the latest 
figures published, the average costs of production in the case of mines working underground 
had risen to about 5s. 8d. per load, while the Premier was still working in the open at under 
2s. 11d. 


7. Labour in Diamond Mines.—To the above results, the excellent management of 
iabour on these mines largely contributes. The white employees are well paid and treated 
with much consideration, with the result that the mining population has become more 
settled and contented than is generally the case in large mining areas. The chief feature 
as regards the employment of natives and coloured persons is the establishment of a 
compound system, which entails confinement during limited periods of contract in closed 
compounds out of working hours. This system has been attended by the most satisfactory 
results, both from the employer’s point of view in saving theft and securing the highest 
physical efficiency, and from that of the employee,in that having been well fed and cared 
for in the meantime, he is able to return to his home at the end of his engagement with 
all his earnings practically untouched. In consequence of the latter, aided a little perhaps 
by the attraction of the rewards pxid for finding and delivering up stones, no mines are 
so popular with the native population, and most of the labour comes in practically free 
of cost to the companies. 





8. Alluvial Diamonds.—Starting from the confluence of the Vaal with the Orange 
River in the Cape Colony, and having its first great camps at Pniel and Klip Drift (Barkly 
West), alluvial digging has gradually spread eastward and northward over a large area of 
the Western Transvaal. Along the Vaal river basin operations. have been carried on 
extensively in the neighbourhood of Christiana, Bloemhof, Wolmaransstad, Klerksdorp 
and latterly, between Parys and Vereeniging. From the Vaal, operations were extended 
up the banks of the smaller rivers, and digging on a large scale was carried out on farms 
up to and north of Schweizer Reneke. 

Recently diamonds have been discovered in the Lichtenburg District between the 
towns of Lichtenburg and Ventersdorp and digging operations are in active progress there. 

The digging and prospecting already completed appears to indicate that a larger 
proportion of the huge area lying in the triangle between Barkly West, Lichtenburg and 
Vereeniging, carries alluvial gravel, in which patches occur where diamonds are concentrated 
and with considerable barren or poor intervals. Speaking generally, north of the Vaal 
River the diamond-bearing gravel lies near the surface and is of comparatively shallow 
depth. South of that river the gravel is generally found at some depth below the surface. 
Finally, passing by certain isolated occurrences such as that at»Kameelfontein, near the 
Premier Mine, reference has to be made to a recent revival in interest in the gravels of 
the Orange River, from which some thousands of carats of diamonds were extracted in 
the year 1917. Of all these, the diggings of Griqualand West, on the lower Vaal, have 
all along been the great stand-by of the alluvial digger, in spite of the sometimes dazzling, 
if generally ephemeral, attractions of other fields. The value of the Griqualand West 
deposits is much enhanced by the fact that there is here, in addition to the usual surface 
gravel, a great development of the so-called deep gravels, which are really stiff conglomerates 
representing ancient river beds. These attain a considerable thickness in places, allow of 
safe mining by underground methods, and afford generally a more permanent basis for 
work. It is also here that the deposits contained within the present channel of the river 
appear most prolific, and admit of most profitable exploitation. In the last complete year 
before the War, viz., 1913, an average of 4,602 Europeans and 16,194 non-Europeans were 
employed on alluvial diggings throughout the Union, and were responsible for an output 
of 211,514 metric carats of diamonds, valued at £1,120,227. This output represented in 
value nearly 10 per cent. of the whole production of the Union. 

The figures for 1922 show that 5,191 Europeans and 15,855 non-Europeans were engaged 
in alluvial operations. The diamonds found amounted to 203,925 metric carats, valued at 
£1,359,628, giving an average value per carat of 133s. 4d. The estimated value of alluvial 
ae in this year was 60 per cent. of the value of the whole diamond production of the 

nion. 
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Alluvial diamonds are, as a rule, much superior to the average of the stones recovered 
from the mines. In the year 1913 the average value of alluvial stones was 105s, 11d. per 
metric carat, as against 40s. 5d. for mine stones. In 1922 the average price of alluvial stones 
was 133s. 4d. per carat, as against 39s. 1d. for mine stones. ' 

The problem of the derivation of the river or alluvial diamond is by no means fixed. 
The stones of every known mine are represented, as no doubt also are those of mines yet 
undiscovered, but there would in addition appear to be stones derived from other sources, 
amongst which is the amygdaloidal andesite of the Ventersdorp system. 

All diamonds are now subject to export tax, but, apart from this, the only financial 
obligation required of the digger by Government is payment of his claim licence. In the 
Transvaal, claims measure 45 feet square, and are subject to a monthly tax of 5s. In the 
Cape Province the standard claim is 30 feet square, but this has been increased by proclama- 
tion to 30 feet by 60 feet as regards Griqualand West. The latter is subject to a licence 
costing 5s. monthly. In the Orange Free State £1 is charged on the full claim of 90 feet 
square, 


9. General.—Koffiefontein having. of recent years come under the control of De 
Beers Consolidated Company, and the small mines of the Boshof district being of com- 
paratively little account, the great producing concerns may be considered as at present 
consisting only of De Beers Consolidated, the Premier, and Jagersfontein. These 
corporations have all been eminently successful financially, and in view of their enormous 
reserves of ground, have long lives in front of them. 

The Government of the Union holds a six-tenths interest’ in the Premier Mine, in terms 
of the Transvaal Precious Stones Ordinance, No. 66 of 1903, but, apart from some small 
leasehold rents and payment of claim licences, De Beers and Jagersfontein are only subject 
to taxation in the form of the Profits Taxes applying to all mining concerns, and to 
the export tax of 10 per cent. required to be paid on all diamonds leaving the country. 

Under the Precious Stones Act, 1904, of the Orange River Colony, the Government, 
under certain slight modifications, retains a four-tenths interest in all mines discovered 
after the promulgation of that Act. In the Cape Province, prospecting and mining are 
regulated by the Precious Stones Act, No. 11 of 1899, and the Precious Stones Amendment 
Aci, No. 27 of 1907, of that Province, and in case of a mine being discovered on private 
land, one-half becomes the property of the Crown. In the Transvaal, under the ordinance 
referred to above, the Government takes the same interest in all future diamond mines 
as has been stated with regard to the Premier Mine. In all three Provinces prospecting 
is permitted in terms of the above Acts on liberal terms. 


10. Diamond Cutting.—Some smail cutting establishments have been in operation in 
Johannesburg and Pretoria for some years, but the output. has hitherto. been negligible. 
Since 1917 there has been an export duty of 5 per cent. on rough diamonds, but it has had 
no perceptible effect in encouraging diamond cutting. This tax was in 1919 raised to 
10 per cent., and in addition an Act was passed which is intended to enable local cutters 
to secure from producers of rough diamonds the stones they require for cutting. This 
was done because the local cutters had experienced some difficulty in obtaining such a supply. 
It was felt that if cutting was being hindered for this reason the obstacle should be removed 
by making the sale to South African cutters compulsory, and this is the main provision 
in the Act. The local cutter will thus secure the advantage of the 10 per cent. export 
duty plus the cost of selling rough stones in Europe, or altogether about 124 per cent. of 
the value of the rough diamonds. The cost of living has increased to such an extent in 
Holland and Belgium that the former great advantage of these countries of lower wages 
than would have to be paid in South Africa has practically disappeared. 





§ 8. Gem Stones other than Diamonds. 





1. Garnets.—Garnets of very good quality, and several varieties of spinel occur in 
the Zoutpansberg district of the Transvaal, but so far these have not been exploited. 


2. Verdite.—A variety of serpentine which has obtained the local name of verdite, 
has been worked in the Barberton district of the Transvaal. This is an extremely beautiful 
stone. of a green colour, suitable for all manner of small ornaments, clock-cases, etc., but 
too soft for architectural purposes. 


3. Grecldelite—In South Africa, this term has been commonly applied to the 
“chatoyant”’ hard variety of the mineral used in jewellery, and for ornamental purposes, 
and also known as “ tiger’s eye” and “ cat’s eye.’ The distribution of the valuable 
species is comparatively limited, little being found away from the farm of Naauwpoort 
in the Hay District of the Cape Province. Enough is available there, however, to suppl 
the world’s requirements for an indefinite time. 
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§ 8. Coal. 


1. Historical.—The history of the discoveries of coal in the various Provinces of the 
Union was dealt with briefly in the previous issues of this Year Book (Nos. 1 to 4), in the 
course of an article by Messrs. T. G. Trevor, A.R.S.M., F.G.8., and J. E. Vaughan, A.R.S.M., 
M.T.M.M., A.L.M.M., of which this section is a summary. 


2. Production of Goal in Union.—The following statement shows, in respect of the 
Union and each Province, the annual output of coal from the earliest date for which 
complete records are available and the value of the annual output :— 


ANNUAL OUTPUT OF COAL, VALUE, AND VALUE PER TON, FROM 1885. 

















Quantity. Average 
Let ei ae. Le Value. : Value 
Year. | | | ' per Ton. 
a ae rat ee ee Orange | see 
Cape. | Natal. | Transv aal. Hee State. | Union. Union. Union. 
| 13 Z 
x | BBs be | 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. | Tons. £ Bid. 
1885-89 (av.) | 28,314 | 28,682*) = — No records ee howe 
1890-04 ,, | 46,219 | 130,461 | 669,946t| available | , Records | Records || Records 
1895-99 ,, | 148,086 | 299,417 | 1,562,813 at present, | complete. | incomplete. |incompiete. 
1900-04 ,, | 193,993 | 666,444 | 1,511,252 129,911¢ | 3,673,023 | 1,561,139t 8 6t 
1905-09 ,, | 185,435 | 1,647,412 | 3,003,795 417,897 | 5,204,539 | 1,667,480 6 5 
1910-14. .,, | 76,576 | 2,696,256 | 4,690,442 557,420 | 8,020,694 {| 2,060,221 D 2 
NOLO Sartists oy 3 46,850 | 2,304,116 | 5,202,805 727,553 8,281,324 2,142,479 > 2 
lea... 41,752 | 3,066,261 | 6,136,913 762,576 10,007,502 2,739,665 5 6 
VL Us) ee 8,300 | 2,890,296 | 6,641,229 843,095 10,382,920 3,275,608 | 6 4 
LOTS Seis hes 4,654 | 2,607,133 | 6,438,961 826,577 9,877,325 | 3,224,597 | 6 6 
LOL OME o clvars 4,759 | 2,801,004 | 6,622,313 838,059 | 10,266,135 | 3,416,244 | 6 & 
TOU tt | 5,700 | 3,321,606 | 7,180,124 966,034 11,473,464 4,519,665 | 7 11 
LOD Te eee ne 5,778 | 3,525,989 | 6,947,362 | 917,776 | 11,396,905 | 5,072,401 8 11 
hi eae ene | 6,813 | 3,618,093 | 5,380,294 729,113 | 9,734,813 | 3,395,176 7210 
* For year 1889 only. + Average for years 1893 and 1894. t For year 1904 only. 


3. Geology and Occurrences.—The coal fields of South Africa have not yet been 
geologically surveyed. It was formerly considered that all the coal measures belonged te 
the Stormberg Series, but recent investigation tends to the conclusion that there are two 
horizons, the one of Stormberg age, the other in the older Ecca Series. 

A general comprehensive report on the coal resources of the Union is now being prepared 
by the Geological Survey. In the meantime Memoir No. 3 of the Geologieal Survey— 
“ The Geology of the Transvaal Coal Measures.” by E. T. Mellor—gives a detailed account 
of the Witbank fields. 





(i) Coal Resources of the Union.—TYhe following extract from “ The Coal Resources of 
the World ” (p. 415) adequately describes the existing knowledge of the Union coal fields :-— 
The state of our knowledge regarding the various coal fields of South Africa is so meagre that 
anything like an accurate estimate of total quantity of coal available is quite impossible. The 
various coal-bearing areas have not been accurately mapped, and it is not known whether or not 

the coal in these presumably coal-bearing areas is of economic importance. . 

The reason for this lack of knowledge is not far to seek. The exploitation of coal is of 
comparatively recent growth, not extending further back than one generation, and even at 
present the annual output of coal is only about 10,000,000 tons, an amount which is insignificant 
compared to the total resources of the country. Coal is, therefore, comparatively speaking. 
a drug in the market, and the competition is so keen amongst various producers, that the pit’s 
mouth price, in the Transvaal, of about 5s. per ton, is as low as it is anywhere in the world. 


(li) Cape of Good Hope.—Tne workable occurrences are confined to the Molteno beds 
of the Stormberg Series and are found at three well-defined horizons, known as the Indwe, 
Guba, and Molteno seams. Practically the whole output, however, has been obtained 
hitherto from the first and third of these. Generally, the coal occurs in comparatively 
small layers, much interlaminated with shale, with the consequence that a great deal of 
sorting has been necessary, and working expenses have been high. It has at the same 
time a high ash and low volatile content, resulting in a low calorific value, placing it out of 
competition, except for purely socal purposes, with the higher grade coals that are now 
available. Such as they are, these coals have played a useful part in the development 
of the country and have been used in the past to great advantage, especially by the 
De Beers Company and the railways. Gradually, however, they have been forced out. 
of the market and there are now only two or three small companies continuing operations. 
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(iii) Natal—The collieries are situated in the districts of Klip River, Newcastle, 
Utrecht, and Vryheid, practically 50 per cent. of the output coming from the last- 
named district. Altogether there are 25 producing collieries in Natal, and the number 
is steadily being added to. 


The area of the coal field from which coal is now being raised is roughly 2,000 square 
miles, although probably only 50 per cent. of this area is coal-bearing. Until much 
additional boring has been done it is impossible to estimate with any attempt at accuracy 
the area and coal contents of this field. Taking Hatting Spruit as the centre of this coal 
field, the distance by rail to Durban, to which the bulk of the output goes, is 240 miles. 

A colliery was started and worked at Somkele, in Zululand, some 20 miles from the coast, 
but the coal was too anthracitic and dirty to enable the colliery to continue working with 
success. Much coal exists in Zululand, but owing to the distance from railways, and the 
uncivilized state of the country in the known coal fields of Zululand, very little prospecting 
has taken place. The Zululand coal field is theretore an unknown quantity, which may 
however, become of the utmost importance as that country develops and additional railways 
are constructed therein. 


The Natal coal is of excellent quality. The following are analyses of typical Natal 
coals :— 











| | 2 
| | caoone 
Volatile Fixed | : Se eee 
Name of Colliery. | Moisture. | Matter | Carbon: | Ash. per er | Sulphur. 
| | / | Process. | 
—— == 2 = —— —. -— ; Ca 
Dundee Coal Co. (Burnside).. | 0°56 | 23-74 68:40 7-30 15:05 | 1-48 
Natale Navigation. ........«.: 0-90 21°78 69-91 7°41 14 to 15°15 | 1°30 
Durban Navigation.......... 1:40 | 30-40 58:59 9-70 13-80 0°94 
Northern Navigation......... 2-00 | 25-30 64°50 | 8-20 14to14°50; 0°83 
POD eerie Hilens ae esol bee 1:50 19-30 | 68:30 | 10-90 13°84 + 0-96 
MTR VU Clee. oir drs Sic iscs cuermtere. S 70 22-20 67°80 | 8:30 14°40 | 0-84 
GREG SR ee ee 1-20 20270. | 69%10 8-00 14°23 | 0:75 
VIPUL GUNCE MUM. coriahs pues avs. ote White 1/25 20°75 | 66°60 | 11:40 13°84 ws 





* Report of Coal Commission, 1921. 


One colliery (Dewar’s Anthracite) supplies nothing but anthracite, which is found 
very suitable for suction gas-engines, etc. 


(iv) Zransvaal.—Coal in the Transvaal is known in four geographical districts :— 


(a) The High Veld.—This is in the section made by the Natal-Johannesburg 
railway in the west, by the Delagoa Bay—Johannesburg railway in the north, and 
a line drawn south from the Belfast to the Natal boundary at Paulpietersburg on the 
east. This is the only area on which coal is at present mined, with the exception 
of the small area at Vereeniging on the south side of the Orange Free State 
boundary where the measures detached from the Main High Veld area nevertheless 
belong to it. This area is probably not less than 9,000 square miles in extent. 


(6) The Bushveld Area.—This is an area beginning some thirty miles north of 
Pretoria. Coal measures, which have in various places been proved to overlie coal, 
occur over an oval-shaped area some seventy by twenty miles in diameter. Coal 
seams of considerable thickness have been struck in boreholes and in one shaft. The 
coal where struck appears of an inferior quality, but would be a useful fuel if a calorific 
value of ten were accepted. This area is about 750 square miles in extent. 


(c) The Lebombo Area.—This contains a strip of coal measures which outcrops 
over a width of some six miles along the whole eastern boundary of the Transvaal 
and Swaziland, some twenty miles west of, and parallel to, the Portuguese border. 
This coal has not yet been worked, but where opened it appears of good average 
South African quality, but anthracitic in character, and much disturbed by the 
neighbouring igneous mass of the Lebombo Hills. 
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(@) The Limpopo Area.—Coal measures occur over a very considerable area 
in the northern Transvaal, stretching from the Lebombo westwards along the 
Limpopo Valley. The coal in these measures is only opened in one place, Liliput, 
where the Messina Copper Company worked a small pit for fuel for their smelter. The 
seam worked is 3 feet wide and is rather inferior, the selected coal having probably 
a calorific value of not more than 10:5. Neither the Lebombo nor the Limpopo. 
areas are sufficiently well known to attempt an estimate of their size, but 2,000 

é square miles would probably be a conservative estimate. 


(e) The North Waterberg Area.—This is an extension of the Limpopo area. In 
the country lying between the Matlabas River on the west and the Palala on the — 
east, coal has recently been struck in boreholes which were being sunk in connection 
with a search for water. A core drill was sunk in 1921 to prove these measures 
on the farm Grootgeluk No. 1360. From the surface down to 140 feet eight coal 
seams were encountered. Of these the following were of workable dimensions :— 


‘ Seam. Depth. Thickness. 
B. 45 feet. 5 feet 6 inches. 
tel 57 feet. 7 feet 0 inches. 
D. 75 feet. 10 feet 1 inch. 
F. 134. feet. 6 feet 8 inches. 


From 134 feet to 302 feet no definite coal seam was encountered, but at that 
depth seam “ G ” of 22 feet was proved and at 136 feet seam ‘‘ H ” of 13 feet. The 
borehole was continued to 500 feet, but no further coal was found. 

The analyses of these coals, which are in the possession of the Mines Department, 
show that the lower seams are of the ordinary South African quality and quite up 
to the usual standard. The upper seams, however, are extremely bituminous and 
of a very much better coking quality than any yet encountered in the country. 

The area underlain by coal in the Transvaal appears to be about 60 miles from 
east to west, and 30 miles from north to south, but stretches an unknown distance into: 
Bechuanaland in the neighbourhood of Palla Road Station on the Rhodesian railway 


The following analyses may be taken as representative of Transvaal coals :— 


ANALYSES OF TRANSVAAL COALS.* 




















| Volatile | l | | Valu | 
faene anf Galitard AFG olatile | Fixec | Value as | 
Name of Colliery. | Moisture. | Matter. Garbon. | Ash. | per, Mahler | Sulphur. 
; j om \s 
| | Process. | 
ROOK... vi. Hegde: eR aA 6-28 1° [eh 7+27 50:09 | 27-36 $+ 03 1:14 
Retlevite: fee. cae ea. 3°75 31°47 52°46 | 12-32 | 12°34 | 1-50 
Brsytohazsac) We ae | 2-75 | 80°42 50°87 | 15-96 12-03 1-00 
LarnOndy oot Sb tas te | 4:50 | 24-50 52-00 | 17°50 | 10-50 1-50 
Middelburg Steam........... 0:94 | 24-46 60°63 | 12°62 18°06. | 485 
Oogieg sat: eS | 3-20 26-96 56°34 | 13-50 12°57 | 1:54 
Transvaal and Delagoa Bay.. | 1-38 92-38 | 59-40 | 15-58 | 12:56 | 1-26 
Withee odd Ss on 0-94 27-04 56-96 | 18-82 | 18-01 1:24 
| 





* Report of Coal Commission, 1921. 


(v) Orange I’ree Staie.—The chief producers are the Cornelia Colliery on the Vaal River 
opposite Vereeniging, and the Clydesdale, about fifteen miles to the south, but there are 
also two small pits working at Vierfontein, about eighty miles to the south-west, on the 
Klerksdorp—Kroonstad railway line. The Orange Free State field is of great extent, but 
no serious attempt appears to have yet been made to delimit the probable area. So far, 
also, not more than one workable seam has been discovered at any point. The average 
width of the coal worked is much the same in the different collieries and may be taken at 
about 7 feet 6 inches. The coal is only of second grade quality, the average evaporative 
efficiency of the present output (1 Ib. of water per Ib. of coal as ascertained by Mahler 
bomb) being about 10°65. At the same time, it is otherwise a useful steam coal, whilst for 
household purposes it is generally preferred to any other. 


4. Methods of Mining.—The methods of mining followed in the Natal, Transvaal, and 
Orange Free State coal mines were briefly described in previous issues of this Year Book 
(Nos. 1 to 4). 
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Southern Transvaal } 12,200 sq. miles. 
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Natal 11,000 
ore 10,000 
Cape 4,000 





Total for Union 45,000 
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5. Coke, By-Products, Tar, Etc.—(i) Coke.—The manufacture of coke is at present 
confined to the Province of Natal, which supplies all the coke used in South Africa, and 
also exports a considerable quantity. 


in 1922 the output of coke was 40,591 tons, valued at £57,758. 


Natal coke is of excellent quality especially for foundry work, being very dense and hard. 
Analyses of a typical Natal coke taken over a period of two years gave the following results : 
Wixed carbon from 88-60 per cent. to 89-40 per cent; ash from 10-4 per cent. to 9:80 per 
cent. ; sulphur, 0:60 per cent. to 0:50 per cent. ; calorific power, 13-12 per cent. 


(ii) By-Products.—The Dundee Coal Company is producing the following by-products 
at its Waschbank Factory, Natal: tar, sulphate of ammonia, light creosote oil, naphtha 
salts, and solvent naphtha. 

The South African Carbide and By-Products Co., Ltd., is producing calcium carbide 
at the Ballengeich Colliery, Natal. The Natal Ammonium Company, near Vryheid, which 
was the first colliery to produce by-products, has a large plant for the production of sulphate 
of ammonium. 


(iii) Tar.—During 1922, one mine in the Transvaal sold 615 gallons, valued at £46, and 
the Dundee Coal Company in Natal sold 79,847 gallons for £3,575, 


6. Employment and Accidents in Coal Mining.—The number of persons employed in 
coal mining in each of the Provinces during the year 1922 is shown below. The table also 
shows the number of persons killed and injured, with proportion killed per thousand 
employed :— 


EMPLOYEES AND ACCIDENTS—-CCAL MINES, 1922. 








Persons Employed 











in Coal Mining. | Sibi Death-Rate 
~ty ore ak ee 3 | _ from Accidents 
Province. | | per 1,000 
: | Persons , Persons | Employed. 
Yepites ye pared Killed. Injured. 
Cape of Good Hope.... 10 132 | — | — — 
Natalee ou... .. | 791 | 16,844 | 500147 2-84 
ECAVGVOR, lees ccc tes | 684 14,615 | ate | 99 1-76 
Orange Free State..... 105 2,082 | 8 ) 9 3:66 
Uiwiaw ss. <.s: 1,590 35°673. |. 85 255 | 2-4] 








ft = ee = —_ _ — | = — = 
= a | ees —— 
| 





7. Labour in Union Collieries.—In the collieries, the white miner is in tbe position 
of a supervisor, having usually from 50 to 100 natives employed under him. He does little 
manual work, beyond conducting blasting operations and examining the places before 
the natives enter and start work. 


Natives (the aboriginal inhabitants of South Africa) do all the harder work, such as 
hewing the coal, filling, and tramming. In Natal, Indians are largely employed, and are 
efficient in supervising stationary engines, running coal-cutters, erecting timber under- 
ground, pipe and track laying, ete. 


8. Wages (Coal Mines)—White miners’ wages vary from 24s. to 30s. a day. The hours 
of labour were reduced progressively to 54 and then to 51 per week as from Ist July, 1920. 
In the Witbank district the hours were reduced to 48 per week. Natives draw from 40s. to 
603. a month, with free quarters, rations, and medical attendance. Indians’ wages are the 
same as natives, but the Indian, as a rule, remains longer at the collieries, and gets more 
proficient. He, therefore. in some oases receives a higher remuneration. 


21 
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The following statement: shows: the wages earned: om the. collieries: nm 1922 :— 
WAGES PAID IN COLLFERIES OF UNION, 1922. 
a == pe i > Br SR RT TST SS PRR Rn ; — rs —— 
| Asiatic. Native and Other. 
Province: | Nukopeany = ! Se ee ee 
| Males. |) Females. © Males» Females. 
| | 
| | l SS ag 
& | £ £ | £ £ 
Cape of Good Hope...... 1,689 | --- SITP |. Tee 
Natal... ...: Shey RENE 3B7,1384 | 7 333 303. 46 / 364; 236: | 5 
THAMRW ALL is 6 0. drei oro 305;013 3460 — | 402,67% TOS 
Orange Free State........ 40,226: _- -- 57,405. . — 
; Sreree ee Vets ae SS ee 
TONIC: feces ¢ 674,062 | . 73,649: 4 | SS Gsb a 3933 








9. Capital (Coal! Mines).—The subjoined statement shows the capital invested rm 
collieries in the Union and the dividends arising therefrom in 1922 :— 


, COAL MINES—GAPITAL, J 922. 











crepes een epee. ht —— — 














| 
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CAPITAL. | DEBENTURES. 
PROVINCE. Reserve | Net DI IDENDS 
Nominal Unealled | _Net Total Amount DECLARED. 
Nei oy and Tssvved. Tssued. Out- 
Unpaid. | | ' standing. | 
| Kon) = 
£ £ S & % £ 
Cape of Good! eee | 27,000 | 4,083 22,917 — = 
Natal*. Thegececke hae 4; 448, 409 498,061 | 8, 955, $48 334, 910 | 78,060 162,259 
{k ransvaal.. 4, oe ae 5,693,782 | 807,139 4, 886, 643: 508, 432 328,462 213,628 
Orange EF ree St: ite +.. 1,390,000 46,186| 1 343, "814 350, 000 | 100,000- 24,868- 
pene Soe SN BD | ‘inet ee a ee <4 See =?) SO PL } 
UNION..........£% | 11,559,191 | 1,350,469 | 39; 208,722 pour £193,342 1 “S06 ;o22: 400,240 
i eae SSeS 


{ 


* Includes a-company Whose capital is largely employed in pilates other than coal ming, 
t+ Includes a company whose capital is largely invested in estate property. 


10. International Comparison cf Production.—Compared with the enormous coal pro- 
duction of such countries as the United States of America, the United Kingdom, and 
Germany, the coal output of the Union is small. The following table gives the production 
in tons of some of the chief coal-producing countries of the world, during a series of 
years-;:— 


OUTPUT OF COAL iN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1915 TO 1922. 

















United | : ' a j 
¥QAR. falda: | India, | Canada. vent, USA, Gee | France. “Bele Japan. finer 

Tons. Tons, | Tons. |; Tons. | Tons, | Tons, ‘Tons, | ‘Tousi. | Tons, |) Tons. 

1,000. 1,000. ; 1,000. | 1,000. | 1,000. 1,000. , 1,000, | 1,000. | 1,000., | 1,000: 
1915.. | 283,591 | 19,156 | 13,267 | 12,785 | 531,619 | 247,044 | 22,306! 15,638 | 22,591 8) 287 
1916. . 287, 140 | 19,325 | 14,483 | 10,989 | 590,098 | 268,407 | 238,682 18,588 | 25,249 ,008 
1917.. | 278,320 | 20.398 | 14,047 | 11,465 651,402 | 274,377 | 31,898 | 16,458 | 29,063 | 10,388 
1918... |,255,079,| 28,209: | 14,978 12,268; | 651,697 | 273,649 . 277402. | 15,2411 |; 8038808 |) 877 
19L9.. 257,354 | 25,843.) 13,681. |, 11,835 | 544,507 | 223,137 | 24727 | 20387 | 33,970. | 10;266: 
1920... (287, O76 | 20,178 | 16,624 ! 14,524 | 556,516 | 251, 282 21 863° | 22,473 | 32 237 11,478 
1921... | 192,010 21,507 | 15,0B2 |) 12,867 | 508,843: /|150,050' 42/495 | 24,036' 25;6BT | 11,397 
1922... | 281,664 t 15,045 f t 457,093 143,666: 47,508 23), 409 t 27,164) 9, 734% 
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11. bmportance of Coal to the Wnhion.—Being such a Jong distance from any of the 
amportant coal ‘fields of the world, the South African coal deposits are of the utmost value, 
not only to'the ‘Union but to Africa generally, and to’the large numbers of :ships which now 
call and -coal at Union ports. South Africa is anything -but 1a well-wooded country, and 
if no coal had been available in the Union itself, it is improbable that the gold and diamanil 
mines, which have so largely contributed to the development of the country, could have 
been successfully carried on. :New industries are beimg started in the Union, all of which 
will benefit largely by cheap fuel, and as water power ‘is not available, the country would 
be unlikely to secure industrial prosperity were it not that it has an ample supply of the 
cheapest coal in the world. 

The chief present consumers .of coal are the mines, the Government railways, and the 
ships which coal at Union ports. 

There is every reason to anticipate a bright future for the coal industry. ‘The Union 
is only in an early stage of development. ‘With the increase of railway communication, 
and the opening up of the numerous industries for which ‘South Africa has the means and 
facilities, a large demand for coal must follow. As the Union develops, ‘the amount of 
shipping coming to the country will increase, and such ‘shipping -will ‘coal at Union ‘ports. 
The export of coal from the Union has increased during the War, and such countries as the 
Argentine Republic, Mauritius, and Madagascar are likely to require steadily increasing 
quantities of Union coal. 

It is as yet too early to estimate the ultimate dimensions of the coal by-product industry. 
{é is unlikely that such countries as the South American Republics, Madagascar, and 
Mauritius will go ‘to Europe and the United ‘States of America for coal by-products if they 
ean obtain them at less cost in ‘South Africa. 

For many years to come South Africa should be able to supply coal at a cheap rate ; 
while wages are likely ‘to tnerease ‘in older countries the native of South Africa will probably 
venrain eentent to work fer ‘far ‘less than a Evropean. “This fact, taken together with the 
favourable geographical situation of the Union, enables the country to compete on 
advantageous ‘terms with the other coal-producing ‘eountries of the world. 


12. Price o} Goal.—The price of eoal varies very much in the different Provinces. The 
reason for this difference in prices is largely due to the situation of the collieries. Thus, 
the Cape Province coal, which is the most-inferior in the Union, fetches the highest price, 
because coal from the other Provinces has to be ‘transported by rail to the Cape Province, 
thus enabling the local coal to maintain tts high price. 

Natal coal is the best in the ‘Union, and ‘the up-to-date Port of Durban being now a 
Jarge coaling station, the considerable bunker and export ‘trade done .at this port, and the 
high quality of the coal supplied, enables the Natal collieries to command comparatively 
high prices for their output. 

‘There thas been no ‘great fluctuation in prices in recent years, except ‘in Natal. The 
‘Transvaal and Orange Free State coal is mostky ‘consumed ‘in ‘those Provinces, and as the 
demand jis no greater than the supply, there has been littl opportunity for prices ite imerease. 
Un Natal itis different. Much-coal is consumed by passing ships, willing to pay geod ypnices 
for it, and this, coupled with the rise.in the price ofeoal in the United Kingdom, :has tended 
to raise the price of coal in Natal. From the following table it will be seen that while the 
price at the pit’s mouth has remained almost stationary in the Transvaal, Cape, and 
Orange Free State Provinees, «here ‘has -heen .a steady .rise in-the price of Natal coal. 


AVERAGE PRICES OF COAL (PIT’S MOUTH), UNION, 1911 TO 1922. 





a | Cape et : a | ‘Orange 
Period. Good Hope. Natal. Transvaal. | Free State, 
| | 

Per ton.*® | Per ton.* | Per ton.* | Per iton.* 

ce oS | dis. 6398. | Se, 4698d. <¢ ds. 8:39d. | 5s. 842d. 
Q012........... | als. O-85d. | Ss. 609d. | ds at-7Bd. | 5s, 457d. 
BOTS kL dis, 582d. | Gs. 188d. | ds. 448d. | Ss. 95 -B7d. 
2 ae | dks. 7500. | 06s. 20+80d. | as. 555d. | 25s. 558d. 
DSTI <5 orn a :vye-0 5 0\'> | “Tis. 4-290.) | “6s. 9-50d. —..| “aha d-B8de 1} hs. 22 «bad: 
a ae | dls. 649d. | %s. 4aD7d. | ids. 6-OFdL. | Bs. 254d. 
fe Sees ee ie | Ids. 4 «05d. DOs. 4 76d. #3, 95821. | 5s. 186d. 
oy 1 Oa 158. 380d. Os. Sd. Hs. 10 84d. 5s. 670d. 
2 |e WSs. O-22d. = d0s. 744d. = 5s. 1 40d. 5s. 6°25d. 
a . d5s, 522d. | 88 'B-40d. | 6s, OD Bd. Ss, 11 48d. 
| Sa a 15s, 799ld. 14s. 1-Tid. Gs. 732d. 6s. @-82d. 


SD ae ae 15s. 2:86d. | Daa skOde ve Bese: 7 sSdd-007 ) Ba. Olan, 
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13. International Comparison of Prices.—Apart from the price of Cape coal, which is 
relatively high on account of the scarcity of coal in that Province, the price of coal in the 
Union compares very favourably with the prices in other parts of the world. 

The average pit’s mouth price in the United Kingdom in 1922 was approximately 
19s. 2d. 


14. Coal Commission and Coal Act.—The Coal Commission was appointed in 1920 to 
report upon the measures required for :— 

(a) The effective grading and pooling of South African coal intended for export and 
for bunkering. 

(6) The equitable distribution of the cost amongst the participating collieries; and 

(c) The discouragement of the export of low grade coal. 

The Commission was also required to report upon the necessity of safeguarding the 
supply of coal for local consumption, and for the use of Railways and Harbours and other 
public services. 

The Report was issued in May, 1921, and was summarized in Official Year Book 
No. 4. 


The Coal Act, No. 27 of 1922, which came into effect on the lst September, 1922, 
followed the lines of the Coal Commission’s report. Its main provisions may be thus 
summarized :— 

(i) No coal produced within the Union is to be used for export or bunkeéring unless 
it has been graded and a certificate in the prescribed form has been granted 
in respect thereof. 

A committee to control the grading of coal may be appointed, consisting of a 
cheirman, nominated by the Minister, and four members, either all nominated 
by the collieries or two nominated by the collieries and two by the Minister. 
Members and officers of the grading committee may enter any colliery or place 
where there is coal at any time. Reasonable assistance in the work of grading 
and inspecting must be given by the officers and servants of the colliery or 
place concerned with the bunkering and export of coal. 
A monetary levy is to be made on the collieries by the grading committee at 
the commencement of its operations, this levy to be based upon the tonnage 
shipped by the several collieries during the preceding six months. Every 
quarter afterwards the amount levied is fixed in proportion to the amount of 
coal supplied during the preceding quarter by each of them for export and 
bunkering. 

(iv) Export and bunkering of coal may be restricted or prohibited by the Minister 

if there is any real or apprehended scarcity. 

Provision is also made for the requisition of coal by the South African Railways and 


Harbours Administration in times of scarcity of available coal, and for the issuing of 
regulations. Penalties for the contravention of the Act are laid down. 


(ii 


~— 


(iii 


— 


§ 10. Non-Metallic Minerals, other than Coal.* 


1. General.—The remarks in Section 6 as to the lack of interest taken until recent 
years in the occurrence of any other minerals but diamonds and gold, applies with even 
more force to the non-metallic minerals. Up to ten years ago, asbestos, common salt, and 
lime were practically the only non-metallic minerals the existence of which was noted. 
The present position, however, is improving, and is as follows :— 


(i) Asbestos.;—Asbestiform crocidolite, commonly known as blue asbestos, has been 
worked in the Cape Province for over twenty years, having been first brought upon the 
market by the Cape Asbestos Company, which was formed for the purpose in 1893. For 
many years this company continued to be the only channel for production, and operations 
were largely confined to its mines in the Prieska and Hay Districts. More recently, a 
large number of independent producers have entered the field, and the fibre now reaches 
the market from various sources. 

Blue asbestos is found in the lower Griquatown beds, which, so far as regards the 
exposures of the parent rock, may be taken as identical with the range of hills known as 
the Asbestos Mountains, and the continuation north of these in the Kuruman-Honingylei 
range. The mineral has been found from the border of the Bechuanaland Protectorate 
to thirty miles south of Prieska; and it is believed that its extension over this distance of 
more than 300 miles is practically continuous. The lateral range of the asbestos-bearing rocks 








* By T. G. Trevor, A.R.S.M., I'.G.8., Inspector of Mines, Pretoria. q 
# * jos Momelt No. 12,.G.8., ‘‘ Asbestos in the Union of South Africa,” and also Journal of Industries, 
o vember, rc 
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varies from four to upwards of twenty miles. Only small portions of this enormous area are 
being exploited in the meantime; but with the further opening up of the country, and 
eeermont in facilities, an indefinitely large expansion in the production must inevitably 
result. 


The Cape Asbestos Company has two large mines developed on normal lines, and a 
few other companies are also starting to mine by underground methods. Generally, 
however, the recovery is effected by surface quarrying. ‘The distribution of the asbestos, 
both as regards the number of seams found from point to point and the length of the fibre, 
has been found to be very irregular, but in the general case no serious cause has been found 
for apprehension that the recovery will cease to be payable when underground methods 
have to be resorted to. 

Beyond rough cleaning and classification, no preparation of the fibre is yet attempted 
previous to shipment to the European markets, Over some portion of the asbestos area, 
a proportion of the material mined is found to be rusty or discoloured. The former is rejected 
altogether, but the latter, after the usual classification, is accepted on the market at a 
reduced price. 

Owing to differences in classification and other circumstances it is scarcely possible 
to form a reliable estimate of the length of the fibre being produced, but it is believed that 
nearly 25 per cent. of the whole production is of the length of ] in. or over. It is equally 
difficult to arrive at an estimate of the asbestos yielded per ton of rock mined, but the 
proportion certainly exceeds that of most of the other producing fields of the world. 

The crocidolite variety of asbestos differs greatly from the white or chrysotile in respect 
of its relatively high iron and low magnesia and water content, and naturally essential 
differences in its commercial qualities are disclosed. The greater resistance offered by 
the white variety to very high temperature is unquestioned, as also is its greater softness, 
making its milling and reduction much easier than in the other case. On the other hand, 
the crocidolite, amongst other virtues peculiarly its own, is credited with higher efficiency 
as an insulating material, both as regards heat and electricity, and with being unaffected 
by ordinary acids, chemical solutions, and, in particular, by sea water. The fibre is also 
lighter, and is claimed to be at the same time stronger, finer, and more elastic. It is 
mainly upon how far these qualities that are claimed for blue asbestos approve themselves 
in the world’s markets that the future of the industry in South Africa is dependent. 

In the North Lydenburg District of the Transvaal, and stretching into the southern 
portion of the Pietersburg District, asbestos occurs over a large area in the form of 
interbedded veins in a highly ferruginous metamorphous shale in the lower Pretoria 
Series, which is considered to be geologically identical with the Griquatown formation of 
the Cape Province. The extension of the mineral is very considerable, as it has been found 
to occur over an outcrop length of about sixty miles. Difficulty was at first experienced 
in getting the market to accept this variety of asbestos, but it has now been taken up both 
in America and Europe, and the only difficulty which confronts the owners is that of trans- 
port, for the mines are not less than sixty miles by road from the railway, and transport 
difficulties are very great. These, however, will be largely overcome when the railway 
extension from Lydenburg to Fort Burger is completed. 

The main mine at Penge has now been opened for some 2,500 yards along the outcrop 
and 400 ft. in depth. The average section of asbestos in this area is certainly 9 in., and 
the quality appears to improve with depth. Nearly 40 miles away on the same line, 4 
similar section has been exposed, and there seems every reason to believe that these fields 
will rank with the best in the quantity of available mineral. The quality of this asbestos 
is, however, different from any in the market. A very large proportion is over 4 in. in 
length, and this has so far proved an objection, as factory machines are arranged to take 
short fibre. In the course of time suitable machirery will doubtless be erected, but at 
present the fibre at Penge is actually being cut into short lengths to suit the market. The 
composition of this asbestos is different from tne oruinary crocidolite variety, being higher 
in iron; and it is proposed to describe it as amosite asbestos. In texture the mineral, 
though fine, and easily fiberized, is harsher to the touch than the Cape variety, but the 
fibres are quite as strong and to a certain extent elastic. As this fibre can be put on the 
market at a very much lower price than any similar material, and oecurs in extremely great 
quantities, it is certain that it will in the future create its own market. In the meantime 
the market is restricted, though a local use for the waste qualities is being found in the 
manufacture of asbestos tiles at a factory at Cape Town. 

The chrysotile deposits of the Carolina District have been known in the market for many 
years. The mineral is there found in veins in a bed of noble serpentine, over a length of 
outcrop of some twenty miles. The fibre is of excellent quality, and commands a very 
high price, but working conditions have not hitherto proved favourable, and production 
has been small and spasmodic. 

Chrysolite asbestos of very good quality, equal to the best Rhodesian, has recently 
been discovered, and is now being developed at Kaapsche Hoop in the Barberton district. 
The developments during 1921 were promising and some thirty tons per month of high-grade 
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quality ‘were ‘being exported. The deposit appears ‘to stretch 'for three or four miles‘and ‘to 

be —permanent in depth. ; 
Asbestos ‘of ‘the “several varieties ‘also occurs in Natal and Zululand. ‘These ‘deposits 

are now attracting attention, but no reliable details as to their possibilities are available. 


The-following statement,gives particulars regarding the sales and shipments of asbestos 
from the Union during:the years 1917 to 1922.:— 


SALES AND SHIPMENTS OF ASBESTOS [FROM UNION, 4917 TO 1922. 





| f 


Rrovince. | @L7Z. 1918. 1919. | 1920, 5} -2@21. 





| 1922, 
ee Fee Ta ae em eR eT 
Tons,.* , |). «fEons,*))|..Lons:* .| Tons.* | Tons.* | Tons.* 
Gaps oF Gded Hobdels Ase cs 2,999 2,739 3,204 | 3,526 3,467 | "2991 
Natal, <i... iiet nae has $9 + meptine 28 6 | 8 ) 45 62 
Peranavanl.. eas as ddan 3,193 930 «OBL 3541 | 1599 4 tage 
‘ } 
* 2.000 Ib. 


for a full account of the asbestos deposits.inithe Union, vide Memoir. No. 12, .Geological 
Survey—‘ Asbestos in the Union .of South Africa”’ and-also the.Journal of Industries for 
‘November, 1918. 


(ii) Corundum.—The existence of corundum in the gneiss and schists of the Zoutpansberg 
and Barberton areas ‘has been ‘known for‘some years, but was not regarded as of commercial 
imoportance till the demand for abrasives created by the European war brouglit it into 
prominence. During the war an output of up-to 500 tons per month was maintained, “but 
since ‘then the production ‘has decreased, and ‘the presert output is spasmodic. ‘though 
attempts are being made to establish it in the ‘European market. 

During 1921 -a five-stamp battery anu dressing plant were:erected ‘by the Zoutpamsberg 
Corundum Company at Bandolier Kop to crush and grade corundum for ‘the ‘European 
and ‘American markets. ‘This ‘plant produces 1} to 3 tons per day. The company has 
‘forwarded ‘its first consignment and a ‘steady demand ‘may ‘be anticipated. 

Tke -corandum ‘occurs in the ‘form of broken ‘crystals in the ‘surface ‘detritus 
derived ‘from ‘certain ‘belts in the gneiss. Up ‘to date it is usually ‘won by screening ‘and 
washing ‘this gravel ‘in ‘rotary pans. ‘The gravel is commorily up ‘to ‘two feet ‘in 
thickness, and ‘may contain'5 per cent. ‘to 10 per -eent. of corundum. The:area ‘eovered 
‘by these deposits is at presert quite unknown, but it is now°worked at many ~points 
i a-circle around Bandolier Kop not less ‘than ‘thirty miles in‘diameter. ‘On some properties 
‘the mineral has ‘been traced ‘to its ‘source ‘in ‘the rock. The source ‘is an intrusive rock 
onsisting ‘almost entirely of a‘felspar. The parent'rock in each ‘case appears ‘to ‘be ‘inter- 
bedded in foliations of the gneiss. ‘Apart ‘from the-crystal corundum “boulder corundum” 
is ‘also found; these ‘boulders occur in the surface drifts and :im.situ; ‘they are masses 
eontaining up to 60 per ‘cent. corundum, which, owing ‘to ‘their compactness, have resisted 
denudation. Othcrwise, ‘there seems ‘to ‘be no essential difference in ‘the ‘actual mineral. 
Where small:enough these boulders are exported, but when too large to handle they have:so 
far proved unworkable, Owing ‘to the nature of the deposit and the ‘cheap labour available, 
which is mostly that of native women and children, ‘the cost ‘of winning the mineral at the 
present time is not ‘more ‘than a few shillings per ton, but exact figures are not available. 
These deposits are scientificalky described in Memoir No. 15 of the Geological Survey ‘of 
South Africa'(see also Jowrnal.of Industries, May, 1918). There is‘also a-similar occurrence 
of corundum in the sillimanite gneiss at Steinkopf, in Namaqualand, from which ‘a small 
output iis obtained. 


(iii) Flint.—Flint in the nodular form does not occur in South Africa, :but.as chent 
it makes very well-defined bands up .to two feet and more in thickness in the dolomites. 
St has been worked for liners for :tube-mills, but the :introduction of steel and composite 
liners has checked the growth .of this industry. 


(iv) Graphite.t-—Impure graphite is of ‘faitly common occurrence, ‘both in the older 
sedimentary rocks and dn «the gueissic rocks, but so far it is only worked ‘in one »place—in 
the Zoutpansberg District. This little mine turns out about six tons per month. ‘ts 
worked up by the owners into material for furnace linings and forge facings. The minesal 
eceurs in:a lens in:gneiss; so far as opened, the deposit is over 200 feet Jong by 80 fect 
wide, and is mostly a fairly pure carbon. Certain veins in it give a very pureiflake graphite, 
but not in large quantities. 


tT See Journal of Industries, February, 1918. 
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(v) Gypswn.—The; cement: factories: of the Union have a constant need of gypsum, 
and. a: good. deal of work. has been done searching for the mineral. Up to the present the 
only deposits found have been irregular segregations in the soil of some: valleys and pans 
in. the, more arid districts: of, Natal and the Orange Free State. 

The, chief deposit. hitherto: discovered in the Orange Free State: is on;, and in the 
neighbourhood of, the farm Vrede (part. of Fouries: Rust), about. 16; miles, south-east of the 
town: of, Boshof, and is now held by the Gypsum Supply and Products: Company, Ltd. 
recently constituted. It has only been opened up ati one or two points,. but .is.said to have 
been: proved over an area, exceeding, 400 acres. A thickness of from, 18 to 20:feet has been 
found: at. one: point, but. this represents the maximum. and the average is: not likely te 
exceed) 5 or 6:feet'at most. The material, which) is obviously, the. result of deposition from 
surface waters, is much immixed with earth, but.the portion retained on.a 1-ft.. square sieve, 
after being broken down and roughly cleaned, is, over 90: percent. pure. This: mineral is 
also found along the Bloemfontein-Kimberley line, in the neighbourhood of Boschvark 
siding, and at a number of other places in the Orange. Free State, but.the deposits. have 
in no case been opened up to any extent and very little is yet known of them. A few 
hundred tons have been turnedi out as a by-product in the process of salt-making and this 
represents a probable source of future. supply. 


(vi) Kieselgukr.—Kicselguhr-occurs in the Amsterdam District of the-eastern Transvaal, 
also near Krugersdorp, and) in Griqualand West and Gordonia.. It. oceurs:as a deposit in 
the beds of certain small fresh-water marshes, and its occurrence may be very much wider, 
for it is not'a material which attracts attention either by its appearance or its mode of 
is aes It. has.so far only. been. worked to a small extent, mainly for use in boiler-lining 
materials. 


(vii) Kaolin and Clays.—Kaolin occurs as a decomposition product of the: granite 
over very large areas, but has:not yet. been worked; except on‘a:very small scale-on the Cape 
Flats, where, however, its: occurrence is not directly associated with granite; and‘in Natal: 


(viii) Fireclays.—Hireclays are associated: with all the. coal measures of the country, 
and many: are of excellent quality. These do not’ usually occur’ directly’ underlying: coal, 
but. are. often: separated’ from’ it by a hundred) feet- or more: Firebricks and! crucibles of 
excellent quality are being manufactured’ from such clays: near Boksburg: . 

A good firebrick 1s also made from the matrix of the glacial tillite underlying the coal 
seams at Vereeniging, 


(ix) Pottery Clay.—Most of the coal measure clays are suitable for pottery work. A 
deposit of these was worked at Olifantsfontein, between Pretoria and’ Johannesburg, and 
very excellent articles of' domestic potteryware were produced. A difficulty was experienced 
in producing a white. china, but it is believed that. that could have been overcome by 
scientific methods. Owing, however, to the cheap price, and great variety, of imported 
pottery; these works have been closed’ down for some years. 


(x) Comman Clay.—Good' common clay for brickmaking is:almost universal throughou: 
the Union. and near the large centres beds of shale have been found giving a uniform and 
satisfactory clay for pipes,, tiles, etc., which are now, being produced in the Union on a 
large scale, and which are competing as roofing, materials with the formerly universal 
galvanized iron: 


(xi) Lagnite.—A form of lignite occurs in the Knysna District of the Cape Prevince, 
wm an extensive deposit, and impure peat is fairly common in the marshes: on the edge 
of the Transvaal and Basutoland escarpment. 

Inferior coal is. common in all. the: Karroo, formations, In the Karroo horizon in. the 
Beaufort West and Laingsburg Districts: of the Cape Province, veins: up: to five feet in 
width, both, vertical: and. inclined,, oceur,, filled, with a: coal-like substance, which appears 
to be an inspissated: and: carbonized bitumen, much in: the same: way as veins. filled with 
manjae occur in the petroleum districts.of other countries,. This substance is not ab present 
used; but it is of. great. scientific: interest. 


(xii) Lime.*—Three: forms: of limestone are at present’ known and’ worked :— 

(a) Magnesian Limestone:—This is the common dolomite which covers vast areas 
in the Transvaal and Cape Provinces. It contains up to:40° per cent. carbonate 
of magnesia. It is largely burnt in ordinary kilns, and yields the common blue 
building: lime of those: Provinces. 

(b) White Lime.—This is a pure: white: lime: used for chemical. purposes; and fon 
the cyanide works of the Rand. It is usually obtained from stalagmitic deposits 


* See Memoir No. 11, “‘ Limestone Resources: of: tlie Union.” 
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and cave fillings in the dolomite. At Potgietersrust a small area in the dolo- 
mite has been found where the beds are free from magnesia, but the deposits 
are unsatisfactory in size and continuity. 

At Taung, in Bechuanaland, an extensive deposit of pure white limestone, 
said to contain not less than 7,000,000 tons, is now being opened up and connected 
with the railway. This will prove a most satisfactory development, for, up to 
date, there has been no adequate and suitable supply of pure limestone, for 
metallurgical purposes, available in the Union. 

(c) Desert Limestone.—Vast areas in all the Provinces are covered by a desert lime- 
stone of considerable thickness. This, however, generally contains up to 20 
per cent. silica and other impurities. It is largely worked near Pretoria, Mafeking, 
and in the Orange Free State, for cement making. For other purposes it does 
not generally yield a good lime. 


The output of lime in the Union for 1921-22 was :— 


Tons. % 
Cape of Good. Hopiies)) 3 eeegens cat 38,523 81,988 
Wated ss) sc ss + c.ck, e eee er oe ee 3,027 6,580 
Fransvaal/. 0) 70 eS Pea Sa 55,336 116,720 
Orange ‘Free’ States iw. at. eae. Pe 1,266 '4,432 
Unto. nelgevn, 98,452 £209,720 


(xiii) Magnesidle.*—Magnesite in workable quantities occurs in several places in the 
Transvaal, notably at Kaapmuiden, where a railway traverses the deposits. It occurs 
as a “ stock-werk”’ of veins in serpentine. An attempt to work it on a large scale in 1906 
failed, but in 1918 the output reached an average of nearly 70 tons per month. This is used 
for carbonic acid making in Johannesburg, the residue being turned into cupels. ‘The 
deposits are extensive, but not continuous. and very favourably situated. At the time 
of the outbreak of war hopes were entertained of an export trade to America, which, 
however, were not realized owing to the increased freightage. 


(xiv) Marble.—Up to a few years ago the existence of pure marble in the Union was 
unknown. An inferior marble, or marbelized dolomite, occurs at Port Shepstone in Natal. 
but attempts to work it systematically have never been attended with success. 

Of. recent years attention has been called for a very considerable extent of marble at 
and in the neighbourhood of the farm “‘ Marble Hall,” in the North Middelburg district. 
This marble is of great variety, and much of it is of excellent quality. It is fully reported 
on in the Journal of Industries for July, 1919. Unfortunately this deposit is at present 
some seventy miles from the railway, and it has not, therefore, been developed, although 
two or three small quarries have been opened on it. With the further development of the 
railway system of the country, this marble will probably become of great importance—more 
especially as it, or much of it, gives a pure metallurgical lime, good deposits of which are 
very scarce in the country. 

In the Cape Province marble also occurs in the coast districts of Namaqualand and 
Van Rhynsdorp, and a black marble at Cango. None of these deposits has, however. been 
opened. The railway is now approaching the Van Rhynsdorp deposits, and these will 
probably be exploited. 


(xv) Mica.t—Excellent mica occurs in the Transvaal along the Oliphants River, below 
the Berg in the Leydsdorp division of the Pietersburg district. ‘lhe mica here occurs in large 
books up to 100 Ib. and more in weight, in pegmatite lenses in the gneiss. The lenses occur 
in a Jine of country over a couple of miles in width and fifty miles long. 

The mica can be cut in any size up to twelve inches, the majority of it cutting over 
three inches. It is usually slightly smoky in colour, but has excellent electrical resisting 
properties. Several attempts have been made to work it. ‘The proposition appears to be a 
thoroughly attractive one, but so far, partly owing to the remoteness of the fields from 
civilization, but more especially to the difficulty of marketing the product, these efforts 
have been unsuccessful. A railway now traverses the field, and it is to be hoped that when 
normal conditions return, the other difficulty, which appears largely due to faulty methods 
of grading and packing, may be overcome. 

Mica has also been worked on a small scale at Steinkopf, in Namaqualand. 


(xvi) Mineral Oil.{—Mineral oil occurs in vesicles associated with the intrusive rooks 
of the Karroo formation. This is probably a distillation product from the carbonaceous 


* See Journal of Industries, March, 1918. , : 
+ See Journal of Industries, April, 1918; also Geological Survey Memoir No. 13. 
~ See Report on Petroleum Prospects of the Union, by E. H. Cunningham Craig, October, 1914, 
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beds below. The indications of flowing mineral oil existing in commercial quantities in 
the Union are not considered favourable. 


(xvii) Oil Shales.—Beds of oil shale up to 4 feet in thickness, associated with the coa! 
measures, occur in the Transvaal, Natal, and Cape Provinces. Experiments with these 
shales show that they yield a distillate up to 36 gallons to the ton from representative samples. 
At the present time a company has been formed to exploit those lying in the Wakkerstroom 
District of the Transvaal, and a bulk sample has been sent to England for a practical test. 
The outcrop of these shales extends at intervals for about 200 miles, running along the slopes 
of the great escarpment. 


A report on the property of the company above mentioned appears in the Journal of 
Industries for August, 1920. 


(xviii) Nitrates. —Nitrates have been reported from all the more arid districts of the 
Union, but on investigation the deposits have never proved more important than cave 
fillings, where the mineral has been formed from the excreta of animals. An attempt has 
recently been made to exploit nitrate deposits of this description in the Prieska district, 
but it did not meet with success. 

Geological Survey Memoir No. 14 gives a scientific description of the above deposits. 


(xix) Phosphates.*—No phosphates were worked in the Union until the last few years’ 
when attention has been called to a very important group of deposits in the neighbourhood 
of Saldanha Bay. These are of very considerable extent, and their quantities may be estimated 
by hundreds of thousands of tons, An attempt made to work them during the war period 
met with failure, as the percentage of phosphoric acid did not come up to expectations, 
though the process used was successful. Since the war the price of imported phosphates 
has fallen to such an extent that it has not been deemed expedient to reopen the works, 
though in the future this will probably be done. A full report on the occurrence, by Dr, 
A. L. du Toit, Field Geologist to the Union Government, is published by the Geological 
Survey, in Memoir No. 10, 1917. 


In the Transvaal, at Lulukop, in the Zoutpansberg District, is a limestone containing 
some 10 per cent. of apatite, which may also become of economic value. 


(xx) Pigments (Mineral Paints).—Red haematites and ochres of all descriptions, as 
well as specularite, occur in the older rocks of the Union. 


(xxi) Sali.—No deposits of rock salt are known to occur, but in the Cape, the Orange 
Free State, and the Transvaal Provinces a very large quantity of rough salt is made from 
the liquor of salt pans. ‘These pans are shallow depressions, often of several square miles 
in extent, in the surface of the more arid districts. They are without outlet and retain 
the inflow of water received in the rainy season, with the result that in many cases an 
excellent supply of brine remains available close to the surface. Such occurrences are 
worked now in practically every case where the brine is found to be of suitable quality 
and reasonable transport facilities are available. The great bulk of the salt is obtained 
entirely by solar evaporation in shallow dams, though, in case of one or two producers, 
aitificial heat has been adopted for final precipitation of the concentrated liquor. The 
coarse salt obtained by solar evaporation is subject to contamination from dust, and has 
to be graded in course of recovery according to its apparent quality. A portion of the 
purest grade is subsequently ground fine for household and dairy purposes and put on the 
market in suitable form. The quality of this approximates to that of the European article. 
The Union is now almost self-supporting in this important commodity, but new calls are 
likely to arise, and there will doubtless be considerable further expansion in the salt industry. 


The total production in the Union in 1921-22 was as follows :— 


. Tons. “= 
ane OL: GOO | HODGE wr is carat 330s < sai as 49,475 79,208 
RTIS UPL A, & oo piits, cam mate Beta nocloy aca’ Ele a .d-s.« 12,703 34,487 
Grange Hree, Stateysnnwui.. «Aitwia- d,4 aealecs's 21,384 34,750 
, ——_————_—- eS eS 
IES ca Spe Maa ae aati 83,562 £148,445 





(xxii) Soda.—There is only one notable occurrence of soda in the Union, that at the 
Pretoria saltpan. This pan is a crater-like depression some 200 feet below the surrounding 
country, and about 28 acres in extent. The bed of the pan, from which in the dry season 
all the liquid evaporates, consists of a black mud containing masses of trona, or solid crude 


-_— —— ——<—— —-— = = ae ie — = 











* See Journai o} Industries, January, 1918, 
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carbonate of soda. ‘The mud, which has been ‘proved by boreholes to be at least ‘200 feet 
deep, has the following analysis :— 





Moisture at-L20" Ua es eit ofa 50 per cent. 
Nie a a: < iaet ive) coneserl eeRein Od @ ove ‘16 * 
1 Clase RA a BY eee: to nl ip lanl 15 2. 
ay shan oie pa bali, oh St pealletependanlg <- 3 ¥ 
TEBE «cay Pcie cues REM ect aes le it2 “ 
COP ETERD 2 TOA so nn Ait tat sm he id ok 4 ip 
106 4 


Recent geological work has proved the pan to be an explosion crater, similar to those 
which have formed the diamond pipes, and of post Karroo age.* The pan contains three 
valuable ingredients :— 

(a) Saline mud, described above. 

(6) Layers of :trona or crystallized carbonate of soda. 

(c) Saline liquor containing approximately 10 per cent. soda and 15.per cent. common 
salt. 

Tn 1912 the South African Alkali Company started to work these deposits. For the 
first six years the trona only was worked, as that obviously gave the greatest immediate 
profit, and some 21,000 ‘tons were won. The trona at the ‘surface then gave out, and the 
Company turned its attention-to the mud. So'far, it:has been, found impossible to.treat this, 
as the liquor obtained by :artificially leaching the mud will not filter, neither will the tim- 
purities settle in a reasonable time. 

In 1919 the original Company failed, but fresh capital has been ,mtreduced and, under 
entirely new control, ithe erection of a plant, designed to produce 8 tens-of seda.and 16 tons 
af salt per day,:has been completed, and it ischaped will commence werk almest,immediately. 
This plant is the outcome of prolonged experimenting and has every prospect of success. 


(xxiii) Steatitet (T'aic).—Steatite of excellent quality occurs in the Barberton district 
m very large quantities. 'Two:companies.are now producing steatite powder forall purposes, 
and an export trade is being started. 


$11. State Aid to Mining. 


The fifth and previous issues of this Year Book contained full ‘particulars of ‘State aid 
grauted ‘to mining in ‘the various Provinces of the Union ‘at different times. ~Owing ‘to 
exigencies ‘of space ‘the formation has not been repeated in ‘the present issue. 


§ 12. Idinezal Laws of the Union. 


. Union Legislation.—The mining laws of the Union have not yet ‘been consolidated, 
and the laws passed by the various Colonial Governments, prior to the constitution of. the 
Union, are still in force in the various Provinces, with the exception of the Union 
Mines and Works Act of 1911, which deals with the actual working and inspection of mines, 
works, and machinery throughout ‘the Union. Under this Act, the supervision of all mines, 
works, and machinery is placed under the Government Mining Engineer and the Inspectors 
ef Mines, Inspectors of Machinery, and Inspectors of Explosives, responsible to ‘the 
Government Mining Engineer. ‘The Act lays down the hours for underground labour, .and 
provides for the trial of breaches of regulations or rules and for inquiries by Inspectors of 
Mines into accidents. The regulations deal in detail with all the various questions apper- 
taining to the safety of persons employed on mines and works. 





2. Transvaal Mineral Laws.§—Of the Provinces of the Union, the ‘Transvaal has so far 
proved the most productive in minerals. The law ‘lealing with prospecting and mining 
fer precious metals and base metals is the Transvaal Act No. 35 of 1908 ‘(commonly known 
as the Gold Law) which came-into operation in 1909, amending and consolidating previous 
laws passed by the Republican Government. The Act adheres to the principle adopted 
by previous laws in the Transvaal Colony, that the right of mining for and disposing of all 
precious métals is vested in the Crown, and that the ownership of and the right of mining 








“ * See Geological: Survey Memoir, No..20.: ‘‘ The Pretoria Salt-Pan.; A-Soda;:Galedra.’? By Dr. P. A. 
agner, 

+ Provision ‘for the grant of a revised Jease to ‘the South African Alkali nage, avas made by 
Aet oNo. 725 of 1922. 

+ See Journal of Industries, June, 1918, .and June, 1920, 

§ See also “* The Mining Laws of the British Empire and of Foreign Countries,” Vol. L{I, Part T, 
prepared for the’Governors of the Imperial Mineral Resources Bureau and published by H.M. “Stationery 
Office, Imperial House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. (Price, 30s. net.) 
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for and’ disposing of base metals on Crown or private land is vested! in the: owner of such 
land. This law is, administered by the Union Government: Mines: Department; which has 
the: supervision: and: control: of the: mining industry., The Province, is. divided. into; mining 
districts under the administration of Mining Commissioners, who; subject: to: the: direction: 
of the Minister of Mines, supervise all proclaimed’ mining: fields: within their respective. 
districts. 

(i), Prospecting:—The: Minister has, the power to, declare Crown lands,, and,, under certain, circum- 
stances; private lands: open: to: prospecting; by’ notice in the Gazette, andi on; lands so- declared. open. te. 
prospecting any white: person. of the age of sixteen years.or upwards, may, prospect: under a prospecting. 
permit:, Prospeeting: permits) can. be, obtained from any Mining Commissioner at.a cost,of! 5s, yer, annum, 
and authorize: the: prospector to: peg: a prospecting, area: in extent. 2,000, feet in length and. 2,000. feet im 
breadth on any land open to prospecting within the Province of the Transvaal. 


(ii), Discovery._-Fivery prospector who discovers minerals’ must give notice to’ the Mining: @om- 
missioner and make a declaration as. to tiie’ time’ when and’ the:place where’such discovery was made, and! 
must forward’ samples of the ore discovered’ and a sketch plan showing the’ place where tlie discovery’ wae 
made. The discovery is then investigated by the Mining Commissioner, and if the Minister is: satisfied 
that it. should be regarded as. a genuine discovery, and. that there are reasonable grounds for believing 
that minerals exist in payable quantities; the discoverer is then entitled’ to certain’ discoverers’ claims. 
not exceeding fifty in the case of precious. metals on: Crown or private land‘ and’ a hundted im tte case 
of’ base metals on Crown land. 


(iii); Proclamation. of Putilice Diggings:and: Rights: of Owners: of: Private: Landi—Whenever precious 
metals: have been: found on. Grewn or private land and, the Gowerner-General is. satisfied, that there. are, 
reasonable grounds: for believing: that they exist inpayable quantities,, he-mayy proclaim-such land.a.publie, 
digging:, The owner of: the: mineral rights: of private: land, however,. first. has the: right to) select either 
one or two areas called a mynpacht, which may not in-the: aggregate: exceed. one-fiith.of, the extent of. the. 
land to be proclaimed, while the owner of the freehold has also the right to a certain reservation 
for homestead: and: agricultural. purposes,, with: sufficient water. for domestic purposes, for watering 
his» stock;. and: for irrigating: any agricultural lands;so:reserved. Private. land may not. be proclaimed 
without.the consent oft the: holder of the mineral rights, unless-— 

(2) Such land. has been declared open to prospecting 3’ 
(0). The holder of the mineral rights: has by himself‘ or his servants’ prospected: on: lis land) or haz 
permitted such prospecting; or 
(c) The Minister’ has: by investigation ascertained’ that there: are reasonable grounds: for believing: 
that precious metals exist in. payable quantities on the land; 
and'‘in any case due notice: must be given: to: the freehold: owners:and' to the holders: of the mineral righte 
in order to enable them to prospect their mynpachts and their owners’ reservations: respectively: 
The Governor-General may deal with proclaimed land in any or all of the following ways :— 
(a) oe may declare the whole: or any portion thereof open: to: the: public for the pegging of 
claims 3 
(b) He may lease to any person the exclusive right’ to mine the precious: metal®.on any portion: of 
the digging which has not already been pegged as claims. or. mynpachts:;, and; 
(ec) a ey. with the previous sanction of Parliament, establish.a.State Mine upon.any, pertion of 
e digging. 

Any public digging, or any: portion, thereof may. ba. deproclaimed, by, the. Govennor-General if the 
extent of, the: ground. held. under diggers’ licence. is, less tham one. digger’s. claim to.120 morgen of the 
pertion to: be deproclaimed, and. the. Government. Mining; Engineer. is satisfied. that. precious or base 
metals:are: not being found orlikely to, be: found:in- payable. quantities.on.such pcrtion, 


(iv) Pegging of Claims and Licence Moneys in respect thereof.—Every white person ofthe age of sixteen 
years, or upwards may obtain from the Mining Commissioner a licence called a “* Prospecting Licence *’ 
entitling the holder during the period of one month to peg’upon such portion of a public digging as ‘is open 
to pegging a number of claims authorized by such licence, not exceeding fifty in the case of precious 
metals and a hundred in the case of base metals: It is not-lawful to peg a claim, unless.the:licenee holder 
or his representative is present with his:licence:cn the ground, andino claim may, be pegged‘ betaveen sunset 
and sunrise, nor-on a Sunday ora day declared by law'a public Holiday: The size ofa clainvis 250 feet 
in breadth and 400 feet: in length; and’ the licence: moneys: payable thereou are'as follows::+— 


Precious Metals—. 
2s. 6d. per month per claim on Crown land. 
53. per month per claim on private land. 
Base Metals—Crown Land. 
1d. per month per claim for the first year, and 6d. per month per claim for any’ year after the first 
year. 

In the case of precious metals, however, as soon as use has been made of machinery’for’ the crushing 
or. treatment of, ore.or a claim. has. been sufficiently developed ta. permit of the extraction of ore therefrom, 
the licence holder shall,. before he is: entitled to win precious metals from any such claim, convert his 
prospecting licence into.a digger’s licence, in respect of which the sum of £1 per month is payable, whether 
on, Grown, or private. land., On: private land: one-half of the licence moneys received’ by’ the Mining 
Commissioner is. paid to. the owner of such, land. . 

In the event of the payment of the licence moneys being three months in arrear-all’ rights in. such 
claim, of, the: person who is in; arrear. with. the licence moneys, lapses to the Crown, and the Governors 
Genera] may then deal with the ground: over which such. rights have been held'in anyyof' the ways in which 
he: iss;empowered. by the law to deal with, proclaimed land, and which have already been mentioned’ 

(W) Lease of Right’ to Mine ow Public: Digginys.—Sectiom 45. of. the: Act which: formerly. dealt. with 
mineral leases has now been repealed by Act No..30-0f/1918.. Whemthe Governor-General determines to 
exercise lis power to: lease any portion of open. proclaimed: land; such laid must, be divided, into suck 
number: of claims: as: will, in the opinion ef the: Government: Mining Hngineer,. be sufficient, in extent te 
constitute a workable: mining: propasition, After a diagram has been made: of such portion: the Minister, 
by notice im the Guvette and in the Press calls for applicationssfor the grant of a lease of the exclusive right 
to: mine on such land. Certain conditions; which: must form: part: of every such lease; are laid down. in 
the law; which, inter alia, provides— 

. (a) the lessee'shall make:provision to the:satisfactioniof: the Minister in regard:to. the capital required 
for the equipment of the mine, and all further working: canital which may: be:necessary: ; 
(4) the lessee shall carry on-mining to the satisfaction of the Minister ;: 
(c): the amount to be paid for the exercise off the right: leased shall be a sum: to, be agreed upon 
a being a percentage’ of‘ thie: annual’ profit. obtained: from the: working: of the: mine’. 
(d} a rent’ shall‘ also: be: paid by. the: lessee: of so: much’ as: would: liave been payable if the ground 
had Been- held! as claims. 
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Section 52 of the Act vests in the Crown the right to mine for precious metals underneath any place 
reserved under the provisions of prior laws and the present law, such as townships, roads, railways, etc. 
and also underneath any ground reserved to the owner as homestead or agricultural lands, and the 
Governor-General may dispose of the right to undermine such areas on terms which he may deem most 
advantageous, the provisions of Act No. 30 of 1918 being followed as far as applicable. 

It was in connection with areas reserved under prior laws that the complicated question known as 
the ‘‘ Bewaarplaatsen Controversy ” arose, and this has now been settled by the Bewaarplaats Moneys 
Application Act of 1917, which provides that the registered owner of the land shall receive nineteen 
fortieths of the proceeds received by the Crown from the leasing of the right to mine underneath any 
Bewaarplaatsen. i.e. towns, villages, stand townships, public squares streets, roads, railways, cemeteries, 
erven, stands, permanent fortifications, locations, town lands, gardens, storage sites, machinery sites, 
water rights, and tailings sites, which were reserved from pegging and prospecting and were situate on 
proclaimed land at the coming into force of the Act of 1908, and any other place on proclaimed land which 
had been reserved by the Mining Commissioner in accordance with certain sections of the prior law. 


_ (vi) Water Rights.—No person upon any public digging has any proprietary right, by reason of any 
mine title, in the water running in a river, stream, water course, or water furrow ; but powers are given 
to the Mining Commissioner, subject to the confirmation of the Minister, to grant water rights for mining 
purposes. : 


(vii) Surface Rights of Proclaimed Land.—The surface rights of the freehold cwner of proclaimed 
land are suspended during proclamation, and the rights conferred by a claim licence or any other mining 
title do not include the right of disposal over the surface of the ground, which right is reserved to the 
Crown for the purposes of the Act. The Mining Commissioner may grant permission to use the surface 
of ground held under mining title for purposes incidental to mining, and the Governor-General may use 
or permit the use of open proclaimed land or ground held under mining title for public purposes, and 
certain other purposes specified in the Act. The Mining Commissioner may also, subject to the confirma- 
tion of the Minister, permit the use of proclaimed land for gardens, agriculture, and the planting of trees, - 
orchards and vineyards under certain circumstances. 


(viii) Stands.—The Mining Commissioner has the power to grant stands for dwellings or places o* 
business on open proclaimed land, and also industrial stands on open proclaimed land and land held under 
mining title, for works necessary or incidental to the mining industry, for the generation of light, heat, 
and power for chemical works and the treatment of ores and by-products, or for the purposes of a factory 
as defined in any law relating to factories. Trading on mining ground is dealt with by a separate Act, 
No. 18 of 1910, which makes further provision reguiating trading on ground held under mining title ; 
and no person may carry on any trade or business on such ground unless he has acquired a trading 
stand or trading site under that Act, and then he may only carry on the business of a general dealer or 
keeper of a Kaffir eating-house. ‘Trading sites under this Act are set apart by the Mining Commissioner 
and are sold by public auction, 


(ix) Dealing in Onwrought Precious Metals.—Provision is also made in the Gold Law that no person 
shall buy, sell, deal in, receive, or dispose by way of barter, pledge, vr otherwise, either as principal or 
agent, any unwrought precious metal, uniess—- 


(a) he 1s the holder of a licence ; 

(6) he is a banker within the Province ; 

(c) such unwrought precious metal has been won by him or his servant, acting on his behalf, from 
ground held by him under mining title or on which he is lawfuliy entitled to prospect 5 

(d) such anwrought precious metal dces not exeeed 20 pennyweights in quantity, and not being 
a person described in paragraphs (a) (b), or (¢), he has obtained a certificate from the Mining 
Commissioner authorizing him to be in possession or to dispose of such quantity of unwrought 
precious metal. 


(x) Miscellaneous.—Provision is made for the exemption from payment of licence moneys on 
claims— 
(a) when a licence holder holds. on his own behalf; not more than fifteen claims and has been 
personally working the same for a period of six months; and 
(b) when claims are situated in an unhealthy locality and the licence holder has been working 
them in a manner which the Mining Commissioner deems satisfactory. 


The Minister may also grant assistance for district mining development out of moneys appropriated 
by Parliament for the purpose of— 


(a) the erection of batteries. smelting works, etc. 5 

(b) the construction of roads, pipe-lines, power-lines, ete. ; 
(c) the sinking of bore-holes ; 

(d) generally, in any other manner prescribed by regulation. 


(xi) Precious Stones.—The Precious Stones Ordinance, No. 66 of 1903 of the Transvaal, as amended 
by Act No. 15 of 1919 regulates the question of prospecting and mining of precious stones. Any white 
male inhabitant of the Province over the age of eighteen years may take out at the office of the Mining 
Commissioner a licence to prospect on Crown land which is not reserved from prospecting. Such licence 
costs 2s. 6d. per month. On private land the owner may prospect without a licence and he may also give 
permission to others to prospect. rm a 

On the discovery of precious stones he must make a declaration to the Mining Commissioner, and, 
in the event of the discovery of a mine on Crown land, he is entitled to an undivided one-tenth share 
of the mine, where such mine exceeds in extent an area of 270,000 square feet. Where the extent of the 
mine does not exceed such area, he is entitled to such undivided proportion thereof as an area of 
27,000 square feet bears to the whole extent of the mine. : 

The discoverer of alluvial diamonds, whether on Crown or private land, is entitled to select fifty 
claims in one block at the place where such precious stones have been found, and no licence moneys are 
payable on such claims whilst they are being worked to the satisfaction of the Mining Commissioner. 

The Governor-General may at any time after the discovery of precious stones, if he is satisfied that 
there are reasonable prospects that precious stones exist in payable quantities, proclaim a mine or alluvial 
digging as the case may be. In the event of a mine being proclaimed, the owner is entitled to an 
undivided four-tenths share in such mine, and in the event of an alluvial digging being proclaimed the 
owner is entitled to select, after the discoverer, two hundred claims, which shall be free of licence moneys 
If such owner is also the discoverer he shall, in addition, be entitled to the discoverer’s claims. 

The Ordinance contains special provisions regarding the working of a mine and for the protection 
of the share of the Government in such mine, and in the case of the proclamation of an alluvial digging 
provision is made for the pegging of claims by the public on payment of licence moneys. The size of 
a claim is 45 feet by 45 feet and the licence fee to 5s. per claim per month. No person may peg a 
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claim in an alluvial diamond digging under claim licence and no white person may work on a claim 

unless he is the holder of a digger’s certificate. Digger’s ‘certificates are granted ‘by the ‘diggers 

committees to persons who satisfy the committee that they are of good character and fit and proper 

oo alae aad claim licences and where no diggers’ committee exists by the Mining Commissioner of 
e district. 


3. Gape of Good Hope Mineral Laws.—The laws in force in the Cape Province are the 
Precious Minerals Act, No. 31 of 1898, which is amended by the Precious Minerals Amend- 
ment Act, No. 45 of 1905, and the Mineral Law Amendment Act, No. 16 of 1907, and the 
Precious Stones Act, No. 11 of 1899, which is amended by the Precious Stones Act Amendment 
Act, No. 27 of 1907, and the Precious Stones (Alluvial) Amendment Act, No. 15 of 1919. 


{i) Prospecting.—No person other than an owner may prospect without taking out a licence. 
Licences are issued by Civil Commissioners, and cost 2s. 6d. per month for precious stones or precious 
metals and 1s. per month for base minerals. A licence entitles the holder to prospect on all unoccupied 
Crown land open to prospecting throughout the Province and to peg out a prospecting area of 1,000 yards 
in diameter in respect of precious stones, 7,800 feet long by 800 feet broad in respect of precious minerals 
and 1,000 acres in respect of base minerals, over which he has the exclusive right to prospect so long as 
his licence is in force. He may move his pegs from time to time. The holder of a prospecting licence may 
also prospect on private land with the consent of the owner and subject to such terms and conditions as 
he may impose. 

A prospector is entitled to graze on Crown lands a certain amount of stock, and to take sufficient 
wood and water for his domestic purposes. Private land in the Cape Province is land which is privately 
owned and in respect of which there is a reservation of precious stones and minerals in favour of the 
Crown, ‘The mineral laws do not apply to land which is privately owned and which does not contain 
such a reservation. 

The holder of a licence must prospect his area to the satisfaction of the Minister, failing which his 
licence is liable to be cancelled. In the event of a discovery he is bound to notify the Civil Commissioner 
of the district immediately. 


(ii) Precious Stones—(a) Mines.—A prospector who proves to the satisfaction of the Civil Com- 
missioner that he has discovered precious stones in payable quantities in a new mine on Crown land is 
entitled to an undivided half share in such mine on its being proclaimed.. If the discovery is on private 
land the discoverer is entitled to an undivided one-fourth share and the owner to a similar share in the 
mine, but if the discoverer is also the owner of the land, then he is entitled to an undivided half share. 
The discoverer and the owner of the land become joint and not several proprietors of the shares of the 
mine to which they are entitled. When the place where precious stones has been discovered is 
proclaimed a mine, the discoverer has to give notice within nine months whether he intends to work the 
mine or not. If he does not wish to work the mine then the owner, if it is on private land, is entitled 
to work it, but if they wish it the discoverer and owner may work it jointly. Should neither the 
discoverer nor owner wish to work the mine, the Governor-General may call for tenders for the working 
of it, subject to such conditions as may be agreed upon between the Governor-General and the parties 
holding shares in the mine, and the profits derived therefrom shall be divided in proportion between the 
persons holding shares in the mine. If the Governor-General does not proclaim the mine within three 
months of the issue of the discoverer’s certificate, then it may be worked by the discoverer or owner 
as though it had been proclaimed. 


(b) Alluvial Diggings.—A prospector who proves to the satisfaction of the Civil Commissioner that 
he has found precious stones in payable quantities, receives a certificate entitling him to peg off twenty 
claims free of licence money on the proclamation of the ground where the discovery was made as an 
alluvial digging prior to the allotment of any other claims in the digging. The size of the claim in alluvial 
digging is fixed by the Governor-General, and in most diggings it is 30 feet by 60 feet. In the case of an 
alluvial digging being proclaimed on private land the owner is entitled, after the prospector has selected 
his claims, to peg off fifty claims and hold them free of licence moneys. If such owner is also the 
discoverer he is entitled to the discoverer’s claims as well. After the discoverer and*owner have selected 
their claims any certificated miner may peg off one claim on the area proclaimed it available, and after 
a lapse of seven days may peg off a further five claims. The licence fee for a claim is 5s. per month. In 
order to become a certificated miner a person has to satisfy the authorities that he is a fit and proper 
person to be registered as a claimholder and is of good character. The owner of land which is proclaimed 
an alluvial diamond digging is entitled to receive from the public revenue as compensation for any surface 
damage he may sustain, half of the licence moneys, rents, and royalties collected in respect of such digging. 


(c) Dredging for Precious Stones.—The law provides for the granting of leases for the purpose 
of dredging and sluicing in any public river the bed of which is not vested in any private indi- 
vidual, and in respect of which ordinary alluvial mining cannot be carried on. Such leases are granted 
for periods of three-years, renewable from time to time, and the area leased must not exceed four miles 
in length. The rent charged is £5 per mile per annum for the first year, and a royalty of £1 per cent. 
on the amount realized by the sale of the precious stones won during the second and succeeding years. 


(iii) Precious Minerals—(a) Reef Diggings.—A prospector who proves to the satisfaction of the Civil 
Yommissioner that he has discovered precious minerals in payable quantities receives a certificate entitling 
him to peg off fifty claims on the proclamation of the ground as a reef digging prior to the allotment of 
any other claims in the digging. The size of a claim in a reef digging is 150 feet in the direction of the 
reef and 800 feet across the reef. In the event of the Governor-General not proclaiming the ground as a 
reef digging within three months of the issue of the discoverer’s certificate, the holder thereof may peg out 
and hold, subject to the terms and conditions between himself and the owner, when such place is on 
private property, the claims to which the certificate entitles him. Atany time after three months subsequent 
to the discovery of precious minerals on private land has been made, the owner of the land is entitled 
to obtain a mineral lease of an area not exceeding one-tenth of the property on payment of an annual rent 
of 2s. per morgen of the ground leased. Such lease is for a period of not less than two years, and not more 
than five years. The owner, if he wishes, may. in lieu of such a lease, peg off fifty claims in the pro- 
claimed area after the discoverer has pegged the claims to which he is entitled. j 

After a reef digging has been proclaimed and the discoverer, owner, and any prospector who held a 
prospecting area on the ground proclaimed have selected their ground, any male person of full age may 
peg off any number of claims not exceeding five. For each claim pegged off by such person he shall take 
out at the office of the Registrar of Claims, a certificate of registration within six days of the date of 
pegging. No fees are payable in respect of such registration and no licence moneys are charged for 
claims. : 


(b) Alluvial Diggings.—A prospector who makes a discovery of precious minerals in payable 
quantities receives a certificate entitling him to peg off twenty claims free of licence moneys in the alluvial 
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digging when proclaimed by: the Governor-General prior to the: allotment eit any other dhiims in ther 
digging; and if the digging is not proclaimed within a period of three months fron the date: of the 
certifivate, he may peg out and hold his’ claims:as is. provided:im regard to reef diggings. Id the discovery 
is madbs'on private lar fond, the owner is:entitled to-select.next, after the discoverer; thirty claims.en payment: 
of the necessary licence moneys in advance. If the owner is also the discoverer, he is entitled: to: the 
discoverer’s claims as well. After a digging has been proclaimed and the discoverer and cwner have 
selected: the claims to which they are entitled, any male person of full age may; peg off one claim in the 
digging, and must take out.a. certificate of registration within a. period of six days of pegging, failing which 
his claim is declared abandoned. The monthly registration fee or claim licence in respect’ of claims in an- 
alluvial’ digging on’ Crown: land’ is: 2s: 6d\. and on private ground 5s. The owner of private property on 
which a digging is proclaimed. is: entitled to receive: half: the: licenee: moneys collected in. respect. of all: 
claims: pegged on. such. diggings. 


(c) Dredging for Precious Minerals.—A person desiring to take out a dredging lease may take out @ 
dredging prospecting. licence costing £15. This: licence entitles: the holder to- peg off. a.provisional. dredging 
claim on any public river, lake, lagoon, or alluvial ground net suited.to ordmary mining, or already; mined» 
om unoeeupied Crown land; if upon a public: river not exceeding four milesiin length, and. if upen a. lake, 
lagoon, or alluvial ground: not exceeding. 200 acres,, such dredging claim. must be registered at. the office 
of the Civil Commissioner. At the expiration of a year or as soon as: dredging, operations can, be. com-- 
menced,, the holder has the right to. aequire a. dredging, lease. Such lease.is issued.for a: period: of three: 
years; renewable: from: time to time, and the rent payable: is 6d. per acre per mensem,, together. with a. 
TOY: alty of £1: per cent. on the: rossi amount realized: by the: sale of precious. minerals won.. The area 
leased may not exceed two miles along the course of a public river or a hundred miles on, any othes, 
ground. ‘The owner of private property may also obtain a dredging lease ever. his; property in respect of 
ground net suited for mining er already mined. 


(iv) Base Minerals.—The prospector who: proves to the satisfaction of the Civil Commissioner that he: 
has’ found base minerals in: workable quantities: on Crown land available for prospecting’ is: entitled’ to 
obtain a base mineral lease on furnishing diagrams of the area to be leased. The area granted’ undersueh: 
a lease must not exceed 1,000-acres except in such cases as the Governor-General’ may- roe gpa Fd the 
granting ‘of’ a larger area desirable, and the rent’ payableis 1s. per acre per annum: The leaseis 4 igre 
for a period of one year with the right of renewal for further periods. There is: no law in. €ape 
Province dealing w ith base minerals on private property the title to which contains a reservation of 
minerals in favour of the Crown: 


4. Matal. Mineral Laws.—Tlhe law in force im the Natal Province: is’ the Natal’ IPines: 
Act,. Na. 43. of 1899. 

(i) Crown Lands—{a): Prospecting —Any person: may prospect: or search for minerals om Crowm lands: 
without taking outa licenee;. but may make: no: excavations unless in passession: of alicense. He may. 
also: peg wy tio: four claims; butin the event of his| doing, sa;, must take: out: a: ieenee- within: fourteen: days~ 
for eau claim peggedi. Prospecting: claim liceness are issued: tor any persom over. the age of sixteen 
years, and: the fee payable: isi ls. per clainy for three months: Applications: fer licences musti be made-~ 
im person.. No persom is allawed: to: hold ore: than four claims, except by transfer.. Applieations: for 

revistrat iow of prospecting: claims must he made within feusteen days ef: the date of pegging and the fee- 
fou: registwabions is: 5s, per claim... Hvery prespeeting clainy must: be: properly, beaconed off. at each quai 
and when possible, must. be rectangular in: shape. very prospecting, claim; on amalgamated. bloek. 
claims, mush be worked in accordance with the regulationsi unless’ an: exemption licence: exempting, the: 
oie from pen working conditicns is taken out. An exemption licence costs £1 per claim for each period. 
of three months. 

There are three Kinds of' claims—Alluvial claims, 100-feet x'100 feet (0'-229 acres)for alluvial minerals. 
or precious stones ;° metal claims, 300 yards x 306 yards’ (18 +595: acres) for gold and other mimerals, 
including coal, but excepting. precious stones and. alluvial minerals; and mineral claims, 760 yards 
x 700 yards (101 -239 acres) for. coal, limestone, stratified ironstone, slate; and soapstone. 


(b) Mining:—No mining:operations may be-started until a mining, clain:. is acquired. unless.the holder: 
of the prospecting claim has obtained: a special permission from. the: Commissioner. of Mines., No. mining. 
claims may be pegged until-a- mining claim: licence! has: been obtained.. Qne er more.mineral mining. claim 
licenees: and not more: than. four alluvial or metal. mining ¢laim licenees. may, be- issued to. one persons. 
The claim: licences: payable in. respect of. mining; claims are: SL per month fox a. metal mining elaim,, and. $z 
per montia for an alluvial op mineral mining claim. Application, for the registration. of. every mining: 
claim: must, be made to the Mines Office withim fourteen: days. of the date. of pegging, and. a. surveyor’s. 
diagram of the claim: must. be furnished by the applicant. The fee for the registration of. a. mining claim. 
is 10s: 


(ii)' Private Lands.—An owner of land may prospect within the boundaries of Kis land without taking 
out a lieence; but may not peg’ a claim: without having: first’ taken: out) the: necessary licence: Thee isine 
limitation as te the mumber cf Kcences: an owner may take cut. No pexsom other than am owner may 
prospect’ on private lands! without tle consent cf the: owner, except as: is. provided:in the next paragraph. 
Prospecting’ claim licences; nct exceeding: four, may be: issued to: any person entitling him ta prospect om 
private land not heid. under licenee by the owner or any one: else, andisueh licences shall. specify the land 
to be prospected, but before any such licence is issued, notice is given to the owner by the Deputy- 
Comniissioner of Mines, who has the right to lay objections to the grantof sueh lireuces. Awy objeetions 
are’ considered: by the’ Deputy-Commissioner ef Mines, and his decision is suiject to appeal to tie Minister;, 
whose decision is final. An applicant for a. prospeeting licence om private land must deposit with the: 
Deputy-Commissioner’ of Mines-£2. 108. in respect: cf each: clainy applied for as security against. surface 
damage. Not more than four licences may be issued without, the: consenti of the: owner until:a: peniod: of: 
three months after the owner has received notice: of the: first issue of suchilicenees; During:suci» peried: 
of three inonths the owner shall be entitled to: peg‘ as: many'chlaimsas he:desires' ;. but.aftercthe:expirationr 
of the three months licences: may bé issued to! other persons: to: peg: any ground available., Any person: 
entering private land to prospect under a ¢elaim licenice nyvust first give: written: notice: tev the owner. 
Prospecting claims on private land are registered, butamowner is givew am opportunity: of objecting: to» 
the registration of such elaims, and: he is advised whet application is made: The decisiom of the 


Deputy-Commissioner of Mines: is: subject: to appeal to the Minister:. The previsions: of the law” 


dealing with Crown land regarding size: of eluims,. licence: fees. registration, ete., apply also: to: private: 
land. One-half of all‘ moneys received by the Government fronv amy person: other tlam the owner as 
licence feces; royalties, and certain penalties are paid by the: Government to the owner: of sweh: lands: 


(iii), Native Frwst Lands:—These may: be: prospected. on by virtue. of a licence. issued under. a. if 
granted by the Chief Native Commissioner for Natal,, or under. a letter of permission. granted by the. 
District Native Commissioner for Zululand. <A deposit of £2. 10s. is required’ in respect of each claims 
applied for on Native Trust Lands in Natal as security bodice surface damage. 

(iv) General.—Provisions. are contained in the law for the grant of machine standsiand: water rights. 
The. fee for a machine stand or for a water right is 10s. per month and alse for. residential. sites.on. Crown 


* 
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fand. Applications must be made to the Deputy-Commissioner of'Mines. Certain lands are exempted 
from the provisions of the Mines Acé, including all land within a distance of 150 yards from any building 
in use, plantations, cultivated lands, public squares, streets, roads, railways, townships,: ete.; but in 
eertain wireumstances the aAct comes into;foree. 


5. Orange Free State Mineral Laws.—The laws in force in the Orange Free State are 
the Mining of Precious Metals Ordinance, No. 8 of 1904, as amended by Act No. 9 of 1908 ; 
the Mining :af Precious Stones Ordinance, No. 4 of 1904, as amended by Ordinances Nos. 16 
of 1906, 30 of 1907, and Act No. 9.of 1908; and Act No. 15 of 1919 and ithe Mining of 
Base Metals Ordinance, No. 8 of 1904. 


(i) Prospecting.—No person other than an owner may prospect without taking out a prospecting 
licence, and no person may prospect on privately owned land without the consent of'the owner. Progpect- 
ing livcences are issued :by Resident Magistrates, exceptiin'the case of precious ‘stones and base:metals:on 
Crown lands, when they are issued by the Governor-General. 

Prospecting licences, except in respect of base metals on Crown dand, :cost 5s. per month, anda 
registration fee of 5s. is also payable in respect of precious metals, and in the-case of precious stones and 
base metals 2s..6d. Licences to prospect.on:Crown;lands are issued subject to such terms and conditions 
as the Governor-General may impose. 


(ii) Preetaus Stones—(a) Diseoverer’s Righis.—In the case of the discovery of precious stones <on 
“rown lands, the discoverer is entitled on the. discovery of a mine ito not more than un undivided one-half 
share in the mine, when proclaimed. In :respect:af ‘the discovery of a +mine-on private land, ithe :dis- 
eoverer is entitled to an undivided one-fifth share in ‘the extent -of the amount to which the:owner lis 
entitled, ‘when ‘proclaimed. The discoverer af payable alluvial is entitled to select ‘fifty claims free -of 
licence moneys, when the ground is proclaimed. J.icence moneys become payable if satisfactory work 
is not proceeded with on the claims. 


{b) Owners ‘Rights—The owner of land may prospect his land without taking outa licence. In the 
event of the discovery of a mine on private land the owner is entitled, when the mine is proélaimed, to an 
undivided-six-tenths interest therein. .In the case where a small mine is proclaimed, not exceeding 
135,000 square feet in area, it is lawful for the Governor-General to lease the Crown’s share to the owner 
or mine holder on such terms as may be agreed upon. When the place where precious stones have been 
discovered is proclaimed an alluvial digging, the owner of the property,is.entitled to select, next.after the 
discoverer, one hundred claims free of licence moneys. If the owner is also the discoverer, he is entitled 
to the discoverer’s claims as well. 


(e) Publie Diggings-—Atfter an «alluvial digging has been proelaimed, and after the owner and 
discoverer have selected their claims, the remainder of the digging is available for pegging by the public 
under licence, unless the Governor—General considers it:too small to ‘be suitable for public diggings, ‘in 
which case he may dispose of the claims in the remaining area, on such terms-as hemayithink fit. Any 
white person over the age df eighteen yearsiis:entitled to obtain a licence from the Inspector or Magistrate 
as the case may be, entitling:him torpeg off one-claim onithe area prodlaimed. The size of a ¢laimiin an 
alluvial diggmege is ninety ‘feet square, and the dicence fee is £1 per: month. The:owner ‘is remtitled 
to half the revenue from claim ‘licence ‘moneys, alter all:expenses have been :paidrin connection with the 
disposal of the claims. 4 


(iii) Precious Metals—(a) Discoverer’s Rights —TVhe diseoverer-cf a reef of precious metals en ‘Crown 
jand is entitled to select, before proclamation, the nrynpacht or Claims, er’ beth, to which ‘he ‘is-entitled 
under the prospecting agreement with the Government. In respect of a diseovery:af precious metals in 
alluvial on Crown land, the discoverer is entitled to peg ‘the: claims ‘to which ‘he is entitled under His agree- 
ment with the Government and to hold them free of lieenece moneys ‘for five years. “The discovereriof 
pet meétals in alluvial on private land has’the first right before-proclamution to peg.off twerity claims, 

ree df Hicence ‘moneys ‘for five ‘years. 

“The discoverer of:a reef-on private land is entitled, ‘before -—proclamation,'ito peg off an.area notvexceed- 
ing seventy-five claims according to the area of the ground to be preéiaimed, and ‘to.hold them free of 
dicence ‘moneys for five years. ‘All discoverers’ ¢laims are subject‘to licence moneys ‘if satisfactory work 
is not conducted on them. 


(b) Owner’s Rights.—The owner of land on which minerals are reserved to the Crown is entitled, 
before it is proclaimed a reef digging, and on taking out .a mynpacht Jicence, after the,discoverer has 
selected his claims, to peg off.a mynpacht, not exceeding one-tenth af the area to:be proclaimed. (He 
js also entitled to owner’s Claims free of licence moneys. ihe owner of private Jand, before -proclama- 
fion as.an alluvial digging, is entitled after the discoverer to peg off not mare than-one hundred claims 
gree of licence moneys. 


(ce) Public Diggings—-When private land ‘has ‘been proclaimed a public digging, and atter the 
prospector’s and owner’s rights have been satisfied, the remainder of the proclaimed-areaiis open to the 
publie tor the pegging of claims wnder claim Jieences. Any white persen-over the -age af eighteen is 
entitled to obtain a claim licence from the Magistrate, on payment of a'‘livenee fee of 5s, per claim per 
month and a:registration fee of 5s.'fer-every claim or ‘block of :claims-issued ‘to one-holder. No licence 
holder is entitled to peg off more than fifty claims in a reef digging or three in an alluvial digging. In 
the cease-of Crown land, ‘after ‘the ground has been ‘proclaimed and after the discoverer’s and »owner’s 
rights have been satisfied, the remainder of the proclaimed areavmust be-surveyed as claims and disposed 
of ‘by piblic auction ‘in blocks -of:not more than one hundred reef claims sor -six alluvial claims, .as the 
ase may be. 

‘The licenee fee for a reef claim is 5s..~per:month:and in respect of an alluvial.élaim 20s. per month. 
When, however, a ‘reef claim *has ‘been -devéloped ‘the licence fee sis “£1 instead of 5s. “A veel claim is 
$0,000 square feet in extent and must whenever possible be rectangular in:ishape. An alluvial claim 
is 150 ieet-square. ‘A-licence fee of 20s. per morgen (two and -one-ninth acres) per annum «nist ibe 
paid in respect of each mynpacht by the holder thereof to the Magistrate of the district. All claim licence 
moneys collected by ‘the Government in:respect of private land are divided equally -bet ween ‘the owner 
of the ground and the Government. 


{iv) Base Metals.—Prospecting licences in respect of private land are issued by the Magistrate, when 
the necessary permission has ‘been obtained from ‘the owner. ‘As regards Grown land, the mining of 
base snetals is stibject to the ‘terms and :conditions ‘imposed ‘by the ‘Governor-General, attached ‘to the 
prospecting licence issued. Ground privately held with a reservation of base metals in favour of the 
‘vown ‘is Crown Jand under the ‘Ordinance, ‘but:no prospecting may ‘take place on such land -or:onsany 


-eased Crown land without the consent of ‘the owner or lessee as the case maybe or unless sufficient 


security has ‘been lodged with a magistrate for compensation for any damage done. 


r 
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$13. Bibliography of Mineral Resources, 


The following classified lists contain the titles of the principal publications dealing 
with the minerals of South Africa. Government publications are indicated with an asterisk 
in each case. 


(i) Gold. 


BEOKER, G. F.—The Witwatersrand Banket, with Notes on the Gold-Bearing Pudding Sto nes 
U.S. Geol. Surv. Ann. Rep., 1896-7, pp. 153-184, Washington. 
BECKER, G. F.—Auriferous Conglomerate of the Transvaal. Amer. Jl. Sc., 1898, pp. 193-208. 
BROKER, G. F'.—Origin of the Rand Goldfields: Some Features of the Rand Bankets. Econ. Geol. 
1909, pp. 373-384. 
BLELOOK, W. E.—The Far East Rand. Johannesburg, 1919. ; 
heer W. E., and O’FLAHERTY, A. E.—1000 Million Pounds for Us or Germany. Johannesburg, 
c 
BORDEAUX, A.—Etudes sur les Champs Auriféres de Lydenburg, de Kaap. Paris, Ace. les Mines 
XI, 1897, pp. 273-349. 
BORDEAUX, Noa Murchison Range et ses Champs Auriféres. Paris, Ann. des Mines, XIV, 1898, 
pp. 95-108. 
BORDEAUX, A.—Les Mines de |l’Afrique du Sud. Paris, 1898. pp. 211. 
BUNKELL, H. B.—Geology of the Krugersdorp District. Trans. Geol. Soc. §.A., 1902, p. 75. 
DENNY, G. A.—The Klerksdorp Goldfields. London, 1897. 
DENNY, G. A.—The Deep Level Mines of the Rand. London, 1902. 
DuPont, H.—Les Mines d’Or de |’Afrique du Sud. Paris, 1895, p. 357. 
GIBSON, W.—The Geology of the Gold-Bearing and Associated Rocks of the Southern Transvaal. 
Quart. Jl. Geol. Soc., Vol. XLVIII, 1892, pp. 404-435. 
*GOVERNMENT MINING ENGINEER.—Annual Reports, 1903 to 1921. 
GREGORY, J. W.—The Origin of the Gold in the Rand Banket. Trans. Inst. Min. Met., 1908, pp. 2-41- 
*HALL, A. L.—The Geology of the Pilgrims Rest Gold Mining District. Geol. Sury. of the Transvaal, 
Mem. No. 5, Pretoria, 1910. 
*HALL, A. L.—The Geology of the Murchison Range and District. Geol. Surv. of the U. of S.A., 
Mem. No. 6, Pretoria, 1912 
*HaLL, A. L.—The Geology of the Barberton Gold Mining District. Geol. Surv. of the U. of §.A., 
Mem. No. 9, Pretoria, 1917. 
Hatou, I. H.—The Conglomerates of the Witwatersrand: Types of Ore Deposit. Min. and Sc. Press, 
San Francisco, 1911. 
Hatou, F. H.—The Past, Present, and Future of the Gold Mining Industry of the Witwatersrand- 
James Forrest Lecture, Inst. C.K. 
Hatou, Ff. H.—A Geological Survey of the Witwatersrand and other Districts in the Southern Transvaal. 
Quart. Jl. Geol. Soc., Vol. LIV, 1898, pp. 73-100. 
Hato, F. H.—A Geological Map of the Southern Transvaal. 2nd ed. London, 1903. 
Hatoa, F. H., and CHALMERS, J. A.—The Gold Mines of the Rand. London, 1895, p. 306. 
Hato, F. H., and CORSTORPHINE, G. S.—The Geology of the Bezuidenhout Valley and the District 
East of Johannesburg. Trans. Geol. Soc., Vol. VII, 1904, p. 97. 
Horwoop, ©, B.—The Gold Deposits of the Rand. London, Griffin & Co., 1917. 
Horwaop, C. B.—The Witwatersrand and Associated Beds. Johannesburg, 1905, p. 88. 
Horwoop, C. B.—The Rand Banket. Min. and Sec. Press, 1913. 
JORISSEN, E.—Structural and Statigraphical Notes on the Klerksdorp District, etc. Trans. Geol. Soe. 
§.A., 1906, pp. 40-52 
*Korzn, R. N.—The Far East Rand. Memorandum, 1916. 
Launy, L. DE—Les Mines d@’Or du Transvaal. Paris, 1896 
Leagert, T. H., and Hatos, F. H.—An Estimate of the Gold Production and Life of the Main Reef 
Series, Witwatersrand, down to 6,000 feet. ‘Trans. Inst. Min. Met., Vol. X, 1901-02, London. 
MELLOR, E. T.—Some Structural Features of the Witwatersrand System, etc. Trans. Geol. Soc. §.A., 
Vol. XIV, 1911, pp. 24-42 
MELLOR, E. T.—The Normal Section of the Lower Witwatersrand System, etc. Trans. Geol. Soc. 8.A., 
Vol. XIV, 1911, pp. 93-131. 
MAUL OE pak a Features of the Western Witwatersrand. Trans. Geol. Soc. S.A., Vol. XVI, 
1913, pp. 1-32. 
ME LLOR, E. T.—The Upper Witwatersrand System. ‘Trans. Geol. Soc. S.A., Vol. XVITI, 1915, pp. 11-57. 
MBsLLOR, E. 'T.—The Conglomerates of the Witwatersrand. Trans. Inst. Min. and Met., Vol. XXV, 
1916; Jl. Chem. Min. Met. Soc., Vol. XVI, 1916, pp. 144-180. 
ee iy hip fete! of the Western Witwatersrand. Ann. Rep. Geol. Surv., U. of S.A. for 
Z, DD. ad-ODV. 
*MELLOR, E. T.—The Lower Witwatersrand System in the Central Rand. Ann. Rep. Geol. Surv. U. of 
S.A. for 1911, pp. 33-60. 
*MELLOR, E. T.—The Geology of a Portion of the Central Witwatersrand. Ann. Rep. Geol. Sury. of 
the U. of S.A. for 1910, pp. 23-38. 
*MELLOR, ees oe Map of the Witwatersrand Goldfields. In 3 sheets. Scale 1 : 60,000. 
Pretoria, , 
*MELLOR, E. T.—The Geology of the Witwatersrand. An Explanation of the Geological Map of the 
Witwatersrand Goldfields. Pretoria, 1917. 
*MrLior, E. T.—Geological Map of the Union of South Africa. Sheet No. 52, Johannesburg, with 
Explanation. Pretoria, 1921. " 
MOLENGRAAFF, G. A. F.—Note on the Geology of a Portion of the Klerksdorp District, with Specia! 
Reference to the Development of the Lower Witwatersrand Beds. Trans. Geol. Soc. S.A., 
Vol. VIII, 1905, pp. 16-25. 
esaaea W. H.—The South African Goldfields. Jl. Soc. Arta, Vol. XXXVI, pp. 483-444, London, 
PENNING, W. H.—A Sketch of the Goldfields of Lydenburg and De Kaap, in Transvaal, S.A. London 
Quart. JI. Geol. Soc., 1885, pp. 569-590. 
PrrowW, H.—Distribution of Pebbles on the Rand Banket and other features of the Rock. ‘Trans. 
Geol. Soc. S.A., XXINM, 1920, 
REONERT, T.—Gold and Diamonds in South Africa. Cape Town, 1893. 
ROGERS, A. W.—The Geology of the Neighbourhood of Heidelberg. Trans. Geol. Soc. $8.A., XXIV 


1921. 

*Roagers, A. W.—Geological Map of the Country round Heidelberg. Scale 1: 60,000. Geologicat 
Survey Publication, Pretoria, 1922, and Explanation. 

TRUSOOTT, 8S. J.--The Witwatersrand Goldfields; Banket and Mining Practice, London, 1902. 
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Wess, H. H.—Discovery and History of the Witwatersrand Gcldfields. Proceedings of the South 
African Association of Engineers, Vol. I, No. 2, June, 1903. 
*WeELSH, A. B.—Murchison Range. Annexure to Report of Government Mining Engineer, 1916. 


Youna, R. B.—The Banket. A Study of the Auriferous Conglomerates of the Witwatersrand and 
the Associated Rocks. London, 1917. 


(ii) Diamonds. 
BORDEAUX, A.—Note sur l’Exploitation des Diamants 4& Kimberley. Liege Rev. Univers, Min., 
XLIIt, 1898, pp. 211-237. 
REUNERT, T, —(See under ‘* Gold.’’) 
WAGNER, P. A.—The Diamond Fields of Southern Africa. Johannesburg, 1914. 
WILLIAMS, G. F.--The Diamond Mines of South Africa. London, 1902, p. 681. 
(iii) Tin. 
Davins, G. M.—Tin Ores. Monogr. Imper. Inst., London, 1919, p. 111. 
HALL, A. L.—Geological Notes on the Bushveld Tin Fields and the Surrounding Area. Trans. Geol. 
Soc. S.A., VIII, 1905. 
JOHNSON, J. P.—The Tin, Molybdenum, and Lead Occurrences near votgietersrust. Trans. Geol. 
Soc. S.A., Vol. X, 1907, pp. 115-116 
*KYNASTON, H., MELLOR, K. T., and SWINBURNE, U. P.—The Geology of the Waterberg Tinflelds. 
Geol. Surv. of the Transvaal, Mem. No. 4, Pretoria, 1909, 
ee ia .—The Cassiterite Deposits of ‘Leeuwpoort No. 938. Trans. Geol. Soc. 8.A., 19138, 
pp = 
BMSRENSKY, H.—The Rocks Belonging to the Area of the Bushveld Granite Complex, in which Tin 
may be expected. Trans. Geol. Soc. §.A., XI, 1908, pp. 25-43. 
REOKNAGEL, R.—On the Origin of the §.A. Tin Deposits. Trans, Geol. Soc. 8.A. , XII, 1909, pp. 168-202. 
WaaGnur, P. A.—Notes on the Tin Deposits of Cane Town. Trans. Geol. Soe. S.A, Vol. XIT, 1909. 
*Waanur, P. A.—The Mutue Fides and Stavoren Tinfield. Geol. Surv. Mem. No. 16. Protoria, 1921 


(iv) Coal. t 


Brown, W. FosteR.—The Transvaal Coalfield. S. Wales Inst. Engin., XX 1896. 
*COAL COMMISSION.—Report of the Government Coal Commission, Cape Town, 1921. 
Coal Fields of Cape Colony. Bull. Imper. Inst., 4, 1906, p. 164, 
*)EPARTMENT OF MiINES.—The Coal Resources of South Africa. Ann. Rep. for 1911 
the U. of 8.A., pp. 95-100. 
4g a teematd OF MINES.—The Coal Resources of South Africa. Coal Res. of the Worid, Canada, 1913, 
V 
*DEPARTMENT OF MiINesS.—Coking Tests of Transvaal Coals, Notes on. 1911. 
DU tor, xe Soe Zones of the Karroo System and their Distribution. Pres. Addr., Proc. Geol. 
oc. §.A., : 
DRAPER, D.—On the Coal Deposits of South Africa. Trans. Geol. Soc. 8.A., I{f, 1897, p. 128. 
Dunn, H. J.—On Sub-Karroo Coal. Trans. Geol. Soc. 8.A., IV, 1898, p. 115. 
FrAamMEs, M. E.—Notes on the Coalfields of the Transvaal. Trans. Geol. Soc. 8. AsV, 1899) th Os: 
FRAMES, M. H.—Sub-Karroo Coal. Trans. Geol. Soc. 8.A., V;,; 1899, p. 63. 
GASCOYNE, R.—Transvaal Coalfields. Newec., Trans. Inst. Min, Eng., 13, 1897. 
Meo pera Coalfields of South Africa, S.A. Min. Jl. Special 21 Annivers. Number, Sept., 
12, D, , 
Hustop, W. T.—The Coalfields of Natal. Trans. Inst. Min. Eing., 1900. 
HEstop, W. T.—On the Natal Coal Industry. Coll. Guard., 1901. 
es H.—The Geology of the Komatipoort Coalfields. Geol. Surv. of the Transyaal, Mem. 
No. 2, Pretoria, 1906. 
*\ELLOR, of T.—The Geology of the Transvaal Coal Measures. Geol. Surv. of the Transvaal, Mem. 
No. 3, Pretoria, 1906. 
MOSELEY, ¥. A. D. H.—The Coals of the Transvaal, their Occurrence, Value, Economy, and Application. 
Journal of the Transvaal Institute of Mechanical Engineers, August, 1909. 
*NATAL.—Report of the Coal-Testing Committee, 1904-05. Pieter ‘mari{zburg. 
*NATAL.—Reports of the Commissioner for Mines, 1888-1909. 
NEVILL, E.—Report on Coals found in Natal. Pietermaritzburg, 1892. 
*NortH, F. W.—Report on the Coalfields of Klip River, Weenen, Umvoti, and Victoria Counties. 
cece es 1861. 


oa aes .—A Sketch of the High Level Coalfields of S.A. London, Quart. Jl. Geol. Soc, 1884, 
Pp 


, Geol. Surv. of 


RonaLpson, J, H.—Coal. Monogr, Imper. Inst., London, 1920, 166 pp 

SAWYER, A. R.—Coal Mining in South Africa. Trans. N. Staff, Inst. Min, Mech, Eng., X, 1889. 
SaAwymER, A. R.—The South Rand Coalfield. Trans. Fed. Inst. Min. Eng., London, 1898. 

South African Mining and Engineering Journal.—Special Coal Numbers—December, 1919, and July, 


STEART, F, A.—Some Notes on the Geology of the N.W. Portion of the Natal Coalfield. Trans. Geol. 
Soc, S.A., 1919. 


*TRANSVAAL AND UNION OF SOUTH AFRICcA.—Annual Reports of the Government Mining Mngineer, 


1903-1919. 

WILKINSON, J. A.—Coal;_ its Seek as a Raw Material for Distillation Products. S.A, Jl. of Ind., 
1918, 1919; Bull. No. 28, 

WHITEHEAD, —.-—Notes on Goal in the Transvaal. London, Trans. Inst. Min. Eng., 1905. 


*WYBERGH, W.—The Grading and Classification of Coal. S.A. Jl. of Ind., 1921, p. 460. 
*WYBERGH, W.—The Coal Resources of the Union of South Africa. Geol. Surv. of U. of SaAue 
Mem. No. 19. Pretoria, 1922, . 


(v) Iron. 


Bury, H.—The Case for a South African Iron and Steel Industry. S.A, Jl. Ind., 1921, p, 430. 

DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRIES RESEARCH.—Report on the Resources "and Production of 
aOR Ores. London, 1917. (British Dominions.) P 

*HALL, A. L. Meee JOURDAN, CO. J. M.—Hematite Iron Ore in the Rustenburg District. 58.A. JL. Ind. 
Dec. ; 

*HARBORD, i W.—Report on the Manufacture of Iron and Steel in the Transvaal. Pretoria, 1910 

HeNpERsON, J. M.—Anniversary Address. Proc. Geol. Soc. S.A., 0. 

*Tron and Steck Industry.— Developments in Pretoria. S.A. Jl. Ind., 1920, p. 536. 

Tron Ores of South Africa. Bull. Imp. Inst., 1920, p. 82. 

*Tron Ores of the Union. §8.A. Jl. of Ind., 1921, De 832; 
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*Korz5, RK. N.—Tron and Steel Industry. Memorandum, 1909. 
MOLENGRAAFF, G. A. ¥.—On the Deposits of Iron Ore in the Transvaal. iron Ore Resources of the 
World, Stockholm, 1910, Vol. If. i 
Roars, A. W.—The Iron Ores of Cape Colony. Iron Ore Resources of the World, Stockholm 1901. 
STANLAHY, G. H.—Iron and Steel in the Union of South Africa. South African Journal of Industries, 
I, pp. 296-320. 
STANLEY, G. H., and WAGNER, P. 4.—The Lron Ores on the Pretoria Town Lands. §.A. Min. Jl. 1917. 
*TREVOR, T. G. —Report on the Principal Deposits of Iron Oreg in the Transvaal. Ann. Rep. Govt. Min. 
Eng. for 1910, pp. 79-90. 
WAGNER, P. A.—Note on the Nature and Origin of the Crocodile River Iron Deposits. Trans. Geol. 
Soc. S.A., 1920, p, 118. 
a A.—Report on the Crocodile River Iron Deposits. Geol. Surv. Mem. No. 17. Pretoria, 
1921, 65 pp. 


(vi) Other Mineral Deposits. 


ADAMS, J.—The Manufacture of Ceramic Wares in the Union. §$.A. Jl. Ind., 1918, p. 3 

ANDERSON, W.—On the Zinc and Lead Ore Deposits near Zeerust, Transvaal. Trans. Geol. Soc, §.A,, 
XVIIE, 1915, pp. 118-128. 

Asbestos (1913-18). The Mineral Industry of the British Empire and Foreign Countries. Imper. 
Min, Res. Bur,, 1921, London. 

BECK, Ronis on the Cobalt Lodes of the Transvaal. ‘rans. Geol. Soc. 8. A,, X, 1907, p. 10, 

BLAKE, neh S., and Evans, J. W.—Occurrences of Platinum in §8.A. Bulletin Imp. "Inst. 6, = 312-318, 
19 ‘ 


pcg Bae Raw Materials for the Ceramie Industry in South Africa. Bull. Imper. Inst., 18, 
1 p 
*Craia, BE. HH. CUNNINGHAM.—Report on the Petroleum Prospects in the Union of South Africa. 
Pretoria, 1914, 
Curtis. A. H.—Manganese Ores. Monogr. Imper. Inst., London, 1919, p, 118. 
DéxevEL, D.—The Balmoral Cobalt Lodes. ‘Trans. Geol. Soc. S.A., 1903. 
*Du Tort, A. L.—Report on the Copper Nickel Deposits of the Insizwa, Mt. Ayliff, East Griqualand. 
XV Ann. Rep. Geol. Commiss., 1910, p. 111. 
*Dv Tort, A. L.—The Ecca Phosphates of Natal. S.A. JL. Ind., 1918, p. 404. 
*Du Tort, A. L.—Notes on the Oil Shales of Underberg, Natal. "g. A. 5 Ind., ‘1921, p. 346. 
*Du Torr, A. L.—The Geology of Part of Transkei. An Explanation of Sheet No. 27 (Bape). {Copper 
# and Nickel.) Pretoria, 1917. 
*DU ih tart L. Teen Geology of Pondoland. An Explanation of Sheet No. 28. [Copper and Nickel.] 
retoria, 
*Dvu Tort, A. UL. Sar ae on the Phosphates of Saldanha Bay. Geol. Surv. U. of 5.A., Mem. No. 10, 
Pretoria, 1917 
*Dvu Torr, A. L.—Report on the Oil Shales in Impendhle County, Natal. Geol. Surv. U. of S.A., 
Pretoria, 1916. 
hg ees M., and WAGNER, P. A.—Vanadinite in the Marico District. S.A. Jl. Ind., December, 
1921. 
*Froop, G. i. B.—Memorandum on the Asbestos Industry in the Cape Province. Ann. Rep, Goyt. 
Min. ling. for 1915, pp. 76-82. 
*FROOD; .G. GB. B., and H ALL, A. L.—The Nitrate Occurrences in the Districts of Prieska and Hay. 
Geol. ee "U. of 8. A., Mem. No. 14, Pretoria, 1919. 
GOODCHILD, Na arcs Economic Geology of the Insizwa Range (Copper). Inst. Min. Metal]. Bulletin 
No. 1 “7, 9 
*H Ara, A. L. —The Geology of the Murchison Range and District (Mica and Corundum). Geol Surv. 
U. of S.A., Mem. No. 6, Pretoria, 1912. 
*HALL, A 1,.—-Report on the Geology North-east of Carolina (Asbestos). Ann. Rep. Geol. Surv. U. of 
S.A. for 3. 
*Hatn, A. 1..—Asbestos in the Union of South Africa. Geol. Surv., Mem. No. 12, Pretoria, 1919. 
HALy, A. ¥., and TIUMPHREY, W. A.—On the Occurrence of Chromite Deposits along the Southern 
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*JoRitz, C. F.—The Submarine Phosphates of the Agulhas Bank. §.A. Jl. Ind., 1921, p. 863. 
*“KYNASTON, H.—Director’s Report (Building Stones). Ann. Rep. Geol. Surv., Transvaal, 1910. 
Manganese Ores, their Uses, Occurrence, and Production. Bull. Imper Inst., 5, 1907, 273. 
MELLOR, E. 'T.—Note on the Field Relations of the Transvaal Cobalt Maen Trans. Geol. Soc. 8. A,., 
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Oil SHALES.—Oil Shales from Natal. Bull. Imper. Inst., 1, 1903, p. 74 
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Roanrs, A. W.—Notes on the Occurrence of Radio-Active Minerals in South Afriea. Proceedings of 
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*RoaErs, A. W.—Report on a Portion of Namaqualand. Ann. Rep. Geol. Surv. U. of 8.A. for 1912 
(Corundum, Copper). 
Rogers, A. W.—The spite of the Copper Deposits of Little Namaqualand. Pres. Address, Geol. 
Soc. S. A., Vol. XIX, 191 
*Rogmers, A. W -—Report on the Prospects of Finding Oil in the Southern Karroo. Geol. Surv. U. of §.A., 
Mem. No. 8, Pretoria, 1917. 
RONALDSON, J. H.—Notes on the Copper Deposits of Little Namaqualand. ‘Trans. Geol. Soc. S.A., 
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1906. 
*STANLEY, G. H.-—Possibilities of Base Metal Production in South Afriea. §.A. Assoen. of Analytical 
Chemists, S.A. Mining Journal, August, 1918. 
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*TrEvor, T. G—Nickel. S.A. Journal of Industries, November, 1918. 

*TREVOR, T. G.—Manganese. S.A. Journal of Industries, Vol. II, pp. 35-43. 

*TREVOR, T. G.—An Oil Shale Industry for South Africa. S.A. Jl. Ind., August, 1920. 

*TREVOR, T. G.—List of South African Gem Stones. §$.A. Jl. Ind., 1918, p. 402. 

TreEvOR, T. G.—Tale. S.A. Jl. Ind., June, 1920. 

*TREVOR, T. G.—The Undeveloped Mineral Resources other than Gold and Diamonds of the Union 
of South Africa. London, 1918. 

*TREVOR, T. G.—Producing Sulphur in South Africa. S.A. JI. of Ind., 1920. p. 4012, 

*TREVOR, T. G.—The Development of the Base and Non-Metallic Mineral Resources in the Union of 
South Africa. S.A. Ji. Ind., 1921, p. 318. 

*TREYorR, T. G., and WAGNER, A. —Report on tie Marble Deposits on tle farms Marble Hall No. 248 
and Scherp Arabie No. ver, Pretoria Distriet. $.A. Journal of Industries, Vol. IT, 1919. 

*VERSFELD, W.—The Base Metal Resources of the Union of South Africa, Mem. No. 1, Depart ment 
of Mines and Iudustries, Pretoria, 1919. 

*WAGNER, P. A.—Mineral Oil, ete. S.A. Journal of Industries, Vol. I, Dp. 126-152. 

* WAGNER, P. A.—Asbestos. S.A. Journal of Industries, Vol. i pp. 2 0. 

* WAGNER, P. A.—Graphite. 5. A. Journal of Industries, Vol. ts 1918. 


*WAGNER, P. A.—Magnesite. S.A. Journal of Industries, Vol. 1, 1918, 
* WAGNER, P. A.—Mica. §.A. Journal of Industries, Vol. I, 1918. 
*WAGNER, P. A.—Corundum. §.A. Journal of Industries, Vol. I, 1918. 
*WAGNER, P. A.—Talc. S.A. Journal of Industries, Vol. I, 1918. 
*WaGNER, P. A.—Fluorspar. S.A. Journal of Industries, Vol. I, 1918. 
*WAGNER, P. A.—Barytes. S.A. Journal of Industries, Vol. H, 1919. 
*WaGnerR, P. A.—Glass. S.A. Journal of Industries, Vol. H, 1919. 


WAGNER, P. A.—Anniversary Address to Geological Society of South Africa. (Soda Deposits.) Transv. 
Geol. Soc., XX, 1917. 
WAGNER, P. A.—On a New Occurrence of Vanadinite in the Marico District, Transvaal. Trans. Geol. 
Soe. §.A., SMILE, 1920. 
*WRLSH, A. B.—The Mang nese Depos:ts in the South-Western Districts of the Cape Province 
Bloemfontein, 1917. 
*WILKINSON, S. A. ——Coal: Its Value as a Raw Material for Distillation Products. Bulletin No. 28, 
Journal of Industries, Pretoria, 1918. 
"lil pana eat and DU Tort, A. L.—The Limestone Resources of the Union. Mem. No. 11, Geol. 


*WYLEY, ae upon the Mineral and Geological Structure of South Namaqualand and the 
Adjoining Mineral Districts. Cape Parl. Rep., 1857. 

*WYLEY, A.—Provisional Report upon the Nature and General Character of the Copper Districts of 
South Namaqualand. Cape Parl. Rep., 1856. ' 


(vii) Paleontology. 
Bokkeveld Fossils. 


D. SHARPE and G. W. SALTHR.—Trans. Geol. Soc., London, 2nd Series, Vol. VII, 1856. 
P. LAKE and F. R. C. Ruap.—Ann. of the §.A. Museum, Vol. IV, and Geol. Mag., 1907. 


Karroo Plants. 


O. FEISTMANTEL.—Abh. d. Kgl. Boehm Ges. der Wiss, VII, Folge 3, 1889. 
A. Le .—Quart. Jl. Geol. Soc., London, Vols. LUI, LIV, LXIX; Ann. of the 8.4. Museum, 


Karroo Reptiles, etc. 


Sir R. OWEN.—Trans. Geol. Soc., London, Vol. VIE: Catalogue of S.a. Reptilian Fossils in British 
Museum, London, 1876. 

H. &. SEELEY.—Phil. Trans. R. Soc.,.London, Vols. CLXXVITI-CLXXXVI. 

Broom.—Ann. of the S.A. Museum, Vols. s IV, VEE, XT. 

H. HAUGHTON.—Ann. of the S.A. Museum, Vol. XII. 

H. Hoxuty.—Quart. JI. Geol. Soe. ,London, Vols. XV, XXIII; Geol. Mag., 1868. 

C. VAN HorPeN.—Ann. of the Transvaal Museum. 

. M. S. Watsox.—Ann. Mag. Nat. His.; and Phil, Trans, Royal Soc., London. 

8. H. HAvuGuHTon.—Trans. Geol. Soc. S.A. F919, 


Cretaceous—Uitenhage Plants. 


R. TATE.—Quart. Jl. Geol. Soc., London, Voi. X XIT.- 
A. ©. SEwWARD.—Ann. Of the 8.A. Museum, Vol. IV. 


R. 
8. 
ts 
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Cretaceous— Uitenhage Fauna. 


D. SHARPR.—Trans. Geol. Soc., London, Vol. VII. 
R. TATL.—Quart. JI. Geol. Soc., London, Vol. XXIII, 
F. L. Kironin.—Ann. of the §.A. Museum, Vol. VIL 


Cretaceous—Zululand. 
EL. F. Spara.—Annals S.A. Museum, XII, part VII. 


Cretaceous—Pondoland and Natal. 
GRIESBACH.—Quart. J]. Geol. Soc., London, Vol. X XVII. 
W. H. BAILEY.—Quart. J}. Geol. Soc., London, Vol. XI. 
H. Woops.—Ann. of the 8. A. Museum, Vol. Iv. 
R. ETHERIDGE.—Second Rep. Geol. Soc. of Natal. 
G. C. Crick.—Third Rep. Geol. Soc. of Natal. 
R. B. NEwtTon.—Roy. Soe. S.A., Vol. 
E. C. N. VAN HOEPEN.—Annals. S.A. Museum, Yok. VHL and VIII, 


(viii) Publications on General Geology and General Economic Geology, Mining, etc. 


*ANDERSON, W.—First, Second, and Third Reports of the Geological Survey of Natal and Zululan 
Pietermaritzburg, 1902-7. 
ANDERSON, W.—The Geology of Natal and Zululand. Sci. in $.4., Cape Town, 1905, . 260-272 
* Annual Reports of the Government Mining Engineer for the years 1903-1921. 
Chemical, Metallurgical, and Mining Society, Journal of the. Johannesburg. 
CORSTORPAINE, G. §.—The History of Stratigraphical Investigation in South Africa. Report#S.A. 
Assoc. for the Adv. Sc., 1904. 
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DAVIS, W. M.—The Mountains of Southernmost Africa. Bull. Am. Geogr. Soc., 1906. 
Geological Society of South Africa, Transactions of. From Vol. I to XXV, 1922, Johannesburg, 

*Geological Survey, Union of South Africa. (For list of publications see below.) 

*Hatou, F. H.—Report on the Mines and Minerals of Natal other than Coal. Lente 1910. 
HATOH, F. H,, and CORSTORPHINE, G. 8.—The Geology of South Africa. 2nd ed., London, 1909. 
JOHNSON, J. P.—The Ore Deposits of South Africa. London, 1908, two volumes. 

KYNASTON, H.—The Geology of the Transvaal and Orange River Colony. Sci. in 8.A., Cape Town, 
1905, pp. 273-300. 

LAUNY, L. DE—Les Richesses Minerales de Afrique. Paris, 1903, p. 395. 

MODONALD, D. P.—The Study of Ore Deposits. Anniv. Add. Geol. Soc. S.A., Vol. XVIII, 1915. 
MOLENGRAAFF, G. A. F.—Geology of Transvaal. Johannesburg, 1904. 

*Natal. —Reports of the Commissioner for Mines, 1888-1909. Pietermaritzburg. 

RASTALL, R. H.—The Geology of the Districts of Worcester, Robertson, and Ashton (Cape Colony) 

Quart. JJ. Geol. Soc., 1911. 
ce A. W.—The Geological Structure of the Union. Official Year Book of the Union of South 
Tica. : 
Rogers, A. W.—Physical Geom nr? and Geology of South Africa. The Oxford Survey of the British 
Empire, Vol. III, Oxford! 1914 
Rogers, A. W., ‘and DU Torr, A. L.—The Geology of Cape Colony. London, 1909. 

SOHW ARZ, E. H. L.—South African Geology. London, 1912. 

The Chemical, Metallurgical, and Mining Society of South Africa. (Journal.) 

The South African Institution of Engineers. (Journal.) 

*The South African Journal of Industries. Pretoria. 

The South African Mining and Engineering Journal. Johannesburg. 

The South African Mining Reveiw. Johannesburg. 


(ix) Publications of the Geological Survey.—The publications of the Geological Survey 
consist of— 
(1) Annual Reports. 
(2) Memoirs. 
(3) Sheet Maps (with accompanying Explanations). 
(4) Special Publications. 


The following Annual Reports have been issued :— 


Annual Report for 1903: 48 pages and 24 plates (including 1 map).—Deals with portions of Pretoria 
and Middelburg Districts. (Price, 7s. 6d.) 

Annual Report for 1904: 79 pages, 24 plates, and 2 maps.—Deals with portions of Pretoria, Middelburg, 
and Waterberg Districts. (Out of print.) 

_ Annual Report for 1905: 114 pages and 31 plates (including 5 maps).—Deals with portions of Pretoria, 
Middelburg, Lydenburg, Rustenburg, Waterberg, and Barberton Districts. (Out of print.) 

Annual Report for 1906: 140 pages and 37 plates (including 7 maps).—Deals with portions of Pretoria, 
Witwatersrand, Middelburg, Lydenburg, Carolina, and Rustenburg Districts. (Price, 7s. 6d.) 

Annual Report for 1907: 116 pages and 10 plates (including 3 maps).—Deals with portions of Potchef- 
stroom, Lydenburg, Zoutpansberg, Rustenburg, Witwatersrand, and Waterberg Districts. (Price, 


7s. 6d. 

Annual Report for 1908: 173 pages and 20 plates (including 5 maps).—Deals with portions of Marico, 
Rustenburg, Lichtenburg, Waterberg, and Zoutpansherg Districts. (Price, 17s. 6d. 

Annual Report for 1909: 109 pages and 14 plates (including 6 maps).—Deals with portions of Waterberg, 
Rustenburg, Middelburg, Lydenburg, and Marico Districts, also the Klip River Valley. (Price, 


78. 6d. 

Annual Report for 1910: 113 pages and 14 plates (including 5 maps).—Deals with Central Witwatersrand 
also portions of Middelburg, Lydenburg, Marico, Rustenburg, Krugersdorp, Potchefstroom, an 
Heidelberg Districts. (Price, 7s. 6d.) 

Annual Report for 1911: 114 pages and 14 plates (including 3 mane). .—Deals with Central Witwatersrand, 
portions of Rustenburg District (including the Pilandsberg), Vryheid District, and Zululand. Also 
a Report on the Coal Resources of South Africa. (Price, 7s. 6d.) 

Annual Report for 1912: 196 pages and 17 plates (including 6 maps).—Deals with Western Witwatersrand, 
portions of Marico, Rustenburg, Middelburg, Lydenburg, and Piet Retief Districts, Transvaal ; 
Utrecht and Vryheid Districts, Natal; Namaqualand and Transkei, Cape Province. (Price, 7s. 6d. ) 

Annual Report for 1913: 116 pages and 9 plates (including 4 maps). —Deals with portions of Barberton, 

Carolina, Piet Retief, and Wakkerstroom Districts, Transvaal ; Ngotshe Division and Alfred County, 
Natal ; ‘Namaqualand and East Griqualand, Cape Province. (Price, 7s. 6d.) 


Memoirs published :— 


No- 1.—The Re of Ero a Mey Neighbourhood. By A. L. HALL. 55 pages and 14 plates, with 
map. (Price 8 

No. 2.—The Geology of the Komatipoort Coalfield. By H. KYNASTON. 55 pages, 7 plates, and 
2 maps. (Out of print.) 

No. 3.—The G rey of the Transvaal Coal Measures, with Special Reference to the Witbank Coalfield. 
B MELLOR. 60 pages and 16 plates (including map). (Out of print.) 

No. 4.—The aiieee ‘of the Waterberg Tinfields. By H. KYNASTON and E. T. MELLOR, with a Chapter 
on their Economic Aspects by U. P. SWINBURNE. 124 pages and 14 plates (including 
2 maps). (Price, 7s. 6d.) 

No. 5.—The Gauieay of the Pilgrims Rest Gold Mining District. By A. L. HALL. 158 pages, 33 plates, 
and 1 map. (Price, 7s. 6d.) 

No. 6.—The Geology of the Murchison Range and District. By A. L. Hau. 184 pages, 33 plates, 
end 1 reg AR 7s. 6d.) A limited number of copies of the map alone are for sale. 

rice, 2s. 6d. 

No. 7.—The Geology and Mineral Industry of South-West Africa. By P. A. WAGNER. 119 pages, 
43 plates, and 1 map. (Price, 7s. 6d.) 

No. 8.—Report on the Prospect of Finding Oil in the Southern Karroo. By A. W. ROGERS. 8 pages 
and 1 map. (Price, 6d.) 

No. 9.—The Geology of the Barberton Gold Mining District. By A. L. HALL. 347 pages, 58 plates, 
and 1 map. (Price, 7s. 6d.) 

No. 10.—Report on the Phosphates of Saldhanha Bay. By A. L. pv Torr. 38 pages and 2 maps. 
(Price, 28. 6d.) 
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No. 11.—The Limestone Resources of the Union. Vol. I.—The Limestones of the Transvaal and 
portions of Bechuanaland and Zululand. By W. WysBrrGu. With a chapter on the 
Pes , Port Shepstone and Hermansburg, by A. L. DU TOIT. 122 pages and 2 maps. 

rice, 5s. : 
The Limestone Resources of the Union. Vol. If1.—The Limestones of Natal, Cape, and Orange 

Free State Provinces. By W. WYBERGH. 142 pages. (Price, 5s.) 

No. 12.—Asbestos in the Union of South Africa. By A. L. HALL. 152 pages, 14 plates, and 1 sketch- 
map. (Price, 5s.) 

No. 13.—Mica in the Eastern Transvaal. By A. L. HALL. 95 pages, 17 plates and 1 map. (Price, 7s. 6d.) 

No. 14.—The Nitrate Occurrences in the Districts of Prieska and Hay, Cape Province. By G. BE. B. 
FRoop, Inspector of Mines (Acting) and A. L. HALL. 51 pages. (Price, 2s. 6d.) 
Free State Provinces. By W. WYBERGH. 142 pages. (Price, 5s.) 

No. 15: —Corundum in the Northern and Hastern Transvaal. By A. L. HALL, 210 pages, 23 plates 
and 1 map. (Price, 7s. 6d.) 

No. Uc Greeny oe Tinfield. By P. A. WAGNER. 192 pages, 30 plates, and 1 map. 

rice, 7s. 6d. 

No. 17.—Report on the Crocodile River Iron Deposits. By P. A. WAGNER. 65 pages, 11 plates, and 
1 map. (Price, 7s. 6d.) 

No. 18.—A Bibliography of South African Geology to the end of 1920. Author’s Index. By A. L. HALB. 

No. 19.—The Coal Resources of South Africa. Vol. I.—The Coaltieids of Witbank, Springs, and Heidel- 
berg, and of the O.F.S. By W. WYBHRGH. 132 pages, 15 plates, and 3 maps. 

No. 20.—The Soda Caldera known as the Salt-Pan near Pretoria. By P. A. WAGNER. (In preparation 


The following Sheet Maps have been published on the scale of 2-35 miles to the inch 
(1 : 148,752), each accompanied by an Hxplanation. (Price, 5s. each complete) :— 


Transvaal. 


No. 1.—Pretoria (Explanation by H. KYNASTON). 
No. 2.—Pienaars River, Revised Edition (Explanation by H. KYNASTON). 
No. 3.—Middelburg (Explanation by E. T. MELLOR). 
No. 4.—Rustenburg (Explanation by W. A. HUMPHREY). 
. 5.—Zeernst (Explanation by A. L. Hath and W. A. HUMPHREY). 
No. 6.—Mafeking f (Explanation by A. L. Hatt and W. A. HUMTHREY), 
No. 7.—Potgietersrust (Explanation by H. KYNASTON, E. T. MELLOR, and A. L. HALL). 
No. 8.—Sekukuniland (Explanation by A. L. HALL). 
No. 9.—Marico (Explanation by W. A. HUMPHREY), 
No. 10.—Nylstroom (Explanation by H. Kynaston, E. T. MELLOR, and W. A. HUMPHREY). 
No. 11.—Lydenburg (Explanation by A. lL. HALL). 
No. 12.—Pilandsberg (Explanation by W. A. HUMPHREY). 
No. 13.—Olifants River (Explanation by A. L. Hatt). 
ee 1A Witton tela ols ¢ Explanation by H. Kynaston and W. A. HuMpaREY.) 
No. 16.—Belfast (Explanation by A. lL. HALL). 
No. 52.—Johannesburg (Explanation by BE. T, MELLOR). 


Cape. 
(Scale 3-8 miles to the inch — 1: 238,000.) 


No. 27.—Maclear-Umtata (Explanation by A. L. DU Tort). 
No. 28.—Pondoland (Explanation by A. L. DU TOIT). 


SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


va 


Report on a Reconnaissance of the North-West Zoutpansberg District. By T. G. TRmvor and E. T. 
MELLOR. 40 pages and 16 plates (including 1 map), (Price, 2s. 6d.) 

Report on the Oil Shales in Impendle County, Natal. By A. L. DU Tort. Pretoria, 1916. 

Geological Map of the Witwatersrand Gold Fields with Explanation. By E. T. MELLOR. In three 
sheets. Scale 1: 60,000. Price, unmounted, £1. 10s.; mounted on linen, with rollers, £3. 3s. 

Geological Map of the Country round Heidelberg. Scale 1:60,000. With an Explanation by A. W. 
ROGERS. . 


The following publications were issued by the Geological Commission, Cape of Good 
Hope, prior to the amalgamation with the Geological Survey :— 
ANNUAL REPORTS. 
First to Fifth Annual Reports, 1896-1900. (Out of print.) 


Sixth to Sixteenth Annual Reports, 1901-11. (Price, 2s. 6d. each.) 
Index to Annual Reports for the Years 1896-1903, 52 pp. 


GroLtoagicaL MAps. 


Sheets printed in colour-on the scale of 3°8 miles to 1 inch (1: 238,000). (Price, 
2s. 6d. each.) 


1. Cape Town-Robertson. 26. Barkly East. — 45. Postmasburg (Griqualand West). 
2. Swellendam-Riversdale. 32. Van Wyks Vlei. 46. Barkly West. 

#4. Malmesbury-Ceres. 33. Britstown. 49, Kuruman. 

11. Clanwilliam. 40. Marydale. 50. Vryburg. 

13. Beaufort West-Fraserburg. 41. Griquatown. 52. Mafeking. 

19. Nieuwerust. 42. Kimberley. 


The above publications can be purchased either direct from the Government Printer, 
Pretoria; the Government Stationery Offices, Cape Town and Maritzburg; or the principal 
booksellers throughout the Union. 
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PALAEONTOLOGICAL Memorrs. 


Published in conjunction with tho South African Museum in Volumes [V, VII, and 
XL of the Annals of the South African Museum, Capetown :— 


Vol. IV., . Part I.—Fossil Floras of Cape Colony. -By A. C. SEWARD, F.R.S.: with 14 plates and 
8 text figures. (Price, 10s.) 

“ Part II.—Six Papers on Karroo Reptiles. Sage R. Broom, M.D., D.Se.: with 5 plates 
and 2 text figures. (Price, 6s.) 

i Part I!1.—Brachiopoda from the Bokkeveld Beds. By F. R. ©. REEp, M-A., F.G.S.2 
with 4 plates. (Price, 48.) ; 

€ Part IV.—The Trilobites of the Bokkeveld Beds. By Purr LAK, M.A., F.G.8.: with 
4 plates and 1 text figure. (Price, 48.) 

* Part V.—Foraminifera and Ostracoda from the Cretaceous of East Pondoland. , By F. 
CHAPMAN, A.L.S., F.R.M.S.: with 1 plate. (Price, 2s.) 

. Part VI.—Mollusca from the Bokkeveld Beds. By I. R. C. REED, M.A., F.G.S.: with 
3 plates. (Price, 4s.) 

as Part VII.—The Cretaceous Fauna of Pondoland. By HENRY Woops, M.A., F.G.S.: with 
12 plates. (Price, 128. 6d. 

Part VIII.—Contributions to South African Palaeontology. By R. Broom, M.1D., D.Sc. 
New Fossils from the Bokkeveld Beds. By F. R. C. REED, M.A., F.G.8.: 
with 4 plates. (Price, 7s.) 

Vol. VII., Part I.—Polyzoa and Anthozoa-from the Upper Cretaceous Limestone of Need’s Camp, 
Buffalo River. By W. D. Lang, M.A., F.G.S. Echinoidea, Brachiopo 
and Lamiellibtenchiats from the same formation: with 1 plate and 3 te 
figures. By H. Woops, M.A. (Price, 28. 6d.) 

Part I1.—Invertebrate Fauna of the Uitenhage Beds. By F. L. KIt0HIn, M.A., Ph.D.,, 
F.G.S.: with 10 plates and 1 text figure. (Price, 12s. 6d.) 

3 Part 111.—Contributions to South African Palaeontology (6 papers). By R. BROOM, M.D., 

D.Se.: with 2 plates and 2 text figures. (Price, 4s. 6d. 
Part IV.—Dinosaurs of the Stormberg. By R. Broom, M.D., D. Se. Uitenhage Plesiosaur. 
io mY ANDREWS, D.Se., F.R.S.: with 5 plates and 4 text figures. 
rice, 7s. 
Part ae are per By R. Baoom, M.D., D.Sc.: with 5 plates and 5 text figures. 
rice, 5s. 

‘ Part VI.—Karroo Reptiles. By R. Broom, M.D, D.Sc. (Price, 1s.) 

Vol<-X1L.,. Part I —Vertebrates from the Karroo and Recent Deposits. By R. Broom, M.D. D.Sc., 


and H. Haughton, B.A. (Price, 14s.) 
Ni Parts IT and Il. = fireestnauera in South African Fossil Reptiles and Amphibia. By S. HB. 
HAUGHTON, B.A. (Price, 38.) 
nd Part IV.—Foraminifera and Ostracoda from the Upper Cretaceous of Need’s Camp, Buffalo 


River, Cape Province. By F. CHAPMAN, A.L.S., F.R.M.S. : with 2 plates and 
1 text figure. (Price, 2a. 6d.} 

Se Parts V and VI.—South African Fossil Reptiles. By S. H. Haua@uron, 

; Part VII.—Zululand Cretaceous Caphalopods. By L. F. Spats. 


(x) Publications of the Imperial Mineral Resources Bureau.—The following publications 
of the Bureau, obtainable at H.M. Stationery Office, London, W.C.2, contain references 
to South Africa :— 


Copper. 


Empire, Vol. II, Part I. | Zine. 
Fluorspar. 


Nitrates. 


Antimony. | Gold. | Phosphates. 
Arsenic. / Tron Ore, Part IT, British | Platinum. 
Asbestos. Africa, Ld itaechie 
Barium. | Lead. Suiphur and Iron Pyrites. 
Chrome Ore and Chromium. | Manganese. Tale. 
Coal, Coke, and By-Products, | Magnesite. } “Tin: 

Part IT. , Mica. ' ‘Tungsten. 
Cobalt. ; Mining Laws of the British | Vanadium. 
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CHAP. XIX. | MANUFACTURING 


CHAPTER XIX. 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 


§ 1. Industrial Censuses. 


I. Industrial Censuses, 1891-1911.—Although certain manufacturing industries haye 
tong been established in South Africa (see § 2 hereunder), the first statistical data in this 
eonnection for the Colonies now comprised within the Union were obtained for the Cape 
Colony at the Population Census of 1891, and for all four Colonies at the Population Census 
of 1904. These returns were rendered by manufacturing establishments, the annual pro- 
duction of each of which amounted in value to £100 or more. Returns were similarly called 
for and tabulated at the first Union Census of 1911. The summarized results of these 
imquiries are given in paragraph 4 below. 


2. Annual Industrial Censuses under the Statis of manufacturing 
industries was undertaken under the Statistics Act in 1917, and formed the first special inquiry 
of the kind in the Union. This is being repeated annually in terms of the Act. The period 
covered by the first census was the calendar year of 1915, or the business year ended not 
later than the 30th June, 1916. The large majority of returns were rendered for at least 
a part, many of them for a full half, of the year 1916, and the census may be taken therefore 
to have covered substantially the Union business year 1915-16. The scope of the inquiry 
was directed to the inclusion of all manufacturing establishments within the Union employing 
four or more hands, or utilizing any form of mechanical motive power. Jor the census 
covering the year 1916-17 and subsequent inquiries, the scope has been extended to cover 
establishments employing three or more hands, or utilizing any form of mechanical 
power: or boilers for steam-heating purposes. 


3. Classification of Manufacturing Industries.—Industries relating to the following 
matters have been specified, and returns obtained accordingly, the classification having 
been based as nearly as possible upon that adopted by, and in force in, the various States 
in Australia. In the classification adopted in the first census (for 1915-16), Fanning was 
included in Class I, Boots and Shoes in Class VI, and Harness and Saddlery in Class VIII. 
These have subsequently been grouped together under a new Class XV—Leather and 
Leatherware. 








CLASSIFICATION OF MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 


CLASS i--Raw MATERIAL. 
Boiling down, Tallow Refining, and Bone Milling. Fe ee and Corn-crushing. 


Fellmongering and Wool-scouring. ' Other Industries. 
Crass [[—S'ronr, Cuay, Evc. ; 
Bricks, Tiles, Earthenware, and Pottery. | Cement Factories, Modelling in Cement, and 
Glass. Plaster. 
Lime Works. | Other Industries. 


Marble, Stone, Slate Dressing. 


Ciass. 14 1—Woepn. 


Brushes and Brooms, Basket and Wicker Work. Saw Mills. 
Carpentry abd Joinery. | Other Industries. 
Cooperage, Packing Case and Box Works. 


CLAss 1V—-Mertraus, HnGInEERING, Ec. 


Brass and Copper, Cutlery. | Galvanized Jron Works and Plumbing. 
Engineering, Foundries, Blacksmithing (including | Wire Working (including Gate and Fence Making) 

Mine, Railway, and Tramway Workshops). Other Industries. 

Crass V—Foon, Drink, Erc. 
Bacon and Ham Curing. | Coffee Roasting and Grinding, Tea, Pickle, Sauce, 
Butter and Cheese Making. | and Spice Making. 
Fish Preserving. | Sugar Mills and Refineries. 
Meat Preserving. | Salt Pans, Salt. Works. 
$ce and Refrigerating. | Aerated Water IT'actories. 
Bread and Biscuit Making. | Breweries and Malt Works. 
Confectionery and Sweet Tae. ' Distilleries. 
Flour and Grain Mills. | Tobacco, Cigar and Cigarette Factories. 
Fruit Preserving and Jam Making. | Other Industries. 
Cuass VI—Ciorning, TExrintes, Evc. 

Dressmaking and Millinery. | Bags and Sacks, Mats and Matting, Rope 
Mats and Caps, Hosiery, Shirts, and Ties. ) Cordage and Twine. 


fy ‘Tarpaulins, Tents, and Sails. 
Other Clothing. | Other Textile Industries. 
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Cuass VII—Bookxs, Prinrine, Ere. 


Paper Bags and Cardboard Boxes. 


Printing and Binding. 
Other Industries. 


Photo Engraving and Lithographing. 


Cuass VitI—Verntcuus, Erc. 


Spokes, Wheels, Yokes, Tyres, and other In- 


Coach and Wagon Building. 
dustries. 


Cycle and Motor Repairing. 
Cuass 1X—Surp Buriptmne, Erc. 
Ship and Boat Building and Repairing. 


Ciass X—FurniturtE, Etc. 


Picture Frames. 


Chair Factories. 
Other Industries. 


Furniture, Cabinetmaking, and Upholstery. 
Mattress Factories. 


Cuass XI—CuHeEmicats, Erc. 


Chemicals, Drugs, Perfumery, Disinfectants, Oil and Grease. 
Insecticides, Sheep and Cattle Dips. Paints, Varnishes. 


Explosives and Matches. Soap and -Candles, 
Fertilizers. Other Industries. 


Cuass X{I—Suraicat INstrumMEnNts, Eve. 


Opticians, | Surgical, Dental, ete., Instruments and Appliances, 


Cuass XIII—JEwELULERY, Evo. 


Gold and Silver Smiths. | Other Industries (including Electro-Plating). 


Cuass XIV—Huar, Ligut, AND PowER. 


Electric Light and Power Stations. | Other Industries 
Gas Works. | gineering). 


(including Wlectrical En- 


Ciuass XV—LEATHER AND LEATHERWARE. 
Harness and Saddlery. 


Tanneries. 
Portmanteaux and Bags. 


Boots and Shoes. 
Ciass XVI—BvumILpING AND CONTRACTING. 
Building and Contracting (including new railway, road, waterworks and irrigation works construe- 
tion from 1919-1920). 
Crass XVII—OruHer INpvstRizs. 
Miscellaneous. 


4, Manufactures in 1904, 1911, and 1915-16 to 1921-22.—The main results of the 
inquiries taken in 1917, and each subsequent year covering the years 1915-16 to 1921-22 are 
given in the table hereunder in conjunction with those obtained in 1904 and 1911. 
Comparisons with these two years (1904 and 1911), however, cannot be pressed too 
closely. It seems probable that in the census of 1904 the returns included in some cases at 
least figures relating to merchanting, as well as manufacturing; and in the report of the 
census of 1911 no attempt was made to reconcile the results on that occasion with those 
for 1904. Clearly, too, the enumeration of distinct works, and the methods of valuing 
land, buildings, and improvements differed considerably in 1904 and 191], and again in 
the regular annual censuses begun in 1917. 

Beyond the statement hereunder of the total figures under various main headings 
as to the returns for the Union and each of the Provinces in 1904 and 1911 no further com- 
parisons between these figures have been attempted, for the reason that those for preceding 
censuses must be taken with considerable reserve. The annuai census under the Statistics 
Act taken for the first time in 1917 bas the advantage of a specialized inquiry taken on 
a basis which will admit of close comparisons being made annually from that date. 


GROSS VALUE OF MANUFACTURES, 1904, 1911, AND 1915-16 TO 1921-22. 





























Year. Cape. Natal. Transvaal, | Orange Free Union. 
| State. | 
£ £ “9 £ £ 

Census of 1004.......... 9,040,579 3,744,088 | 6,471,082 | 274,788 19,530,487 
ah EE Bese es hee 7,431,727 4,434,562 4,633,436 749,109 17,248,834 
LOTO=107. acces 14,616,427 9,665,505 14,266,643 1,886,307 40,434,882 
LOUGH 1 7 ae astaaiera 18,042,980 11,284,394 17,638,888 | 2,491,150 49,457,412 
POUI=H1S 3. ern eee 22,647,248 13,070,557 21,781,402 | 2,623,904 60,123,111 
1918-10. cielts © tie tue 25,544,312 15,796,411 26,373,345 3,220,030 70,934,098 
1919-20. c421e, ome | $38,157,026 21,978,325 33,225,833 | ,552,660 92,918,844 
1920-23. access | 85,281,715 23,790,541 84,646,876 4,638,778 98,307,910 
ty Ah PB eres a cuit | 28,801,757 18,519,810 28,674,085 8,950,647 79,446,299 
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Union are set out in § 1 (3) above. 


Factory Propvuction, 


§ 2. Factory Production. 


1. Number of Factories.—Particulars are given hereunder as to the number of factories 
in each Province, and in the industrial centres of the Witwatersrand, Cape Peninsula, Durban, 
and Port Elizabeth. The classes of industry with which factories are connected in the 
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Factories have been separately enumerated, even 


when under the same management as other establishments, if concerned with a clearly 
distinct class of work. In many cases, however, factories have been engaged upon various, 
often dissimilar, operations, for which it has been found impossible to render separate returns. 
In such cases the establishment has been enumerated in the subjoined return as a single 
factory, classified according to the character of the principal industry with which it was 











Orange : 
_ Free State. Union 
274 3,998 
375 5,305 
401 5,918 
419 5,968 
551 6,890 
544 7,005 
516 7,055 


concerned. 
(i) NUMBER OF FACTORIES IN UNIGN, 1915-16 TO 1921-22. 
Year. fete Hope, | Natal. ‘Transvaal, 
{ 
FOTH—-16..-2..... 1,970 597 1,157 
US Sy ee 2,544 768 1,618 
UO eS |e 2,774 864 1,879 
BU 1 oc. criss » ad ae 828 1,998 
1919-20........ 3,008 976 2,355 
1920-21........ 3,048 1,058 2,355 
Ce) 3,028 1,155 2,356 


(ii) NUMBER OF FACTORIES OF EACH CLASS IN CERTAIN INDUSTRIAL 


CENTRES, 1921-22. 






































PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIAL 
PROVINCES. | CENTRES 
(included in Provinces). 
A | UNION ae. Rei seal eto, ac 
OF 
CLAss oF INDUSTRY, | Oiek | _ SouTH | Durban 
a Trans- Orange, AFRIOA.) Cape | Port | Magis-| Wit- 
Good. | Natale | yaa) | ree | Penin- Eliza- terial | waters- 
Rae “we | State. | sula. beth.  Dis- | rand. 
| p | trict. 
pan —- = x | ext AT. Mi hie ae: ' 

I. Raw Material.... 49 37 10-b sees 100 be, 04 5) = 16 16 
II. Stone, Clay, etc... 110 40.| - 162 22 324 | 48 | 8 | 195i ae te 
Me WOOU. o 4-25 wee ss Flat i) 73 80 | 12 | 281 | 51 Dil ba 81 | 69 
IV. Metals, Engineer- | | | 

ING, CtCa. caress 292 125 380 | 71; 868 | 124 20 | 63 | 296 
VY. Food, Drink, etc.. 916 257 516 |. 188 | 1,877 |. 261 42 | 65 ; 300 
VI. Clething, Textiles, | 
BUR SHAE. 379 144 245 31 799 | 203 27 | 98 219 
VII. Books, Printing, | | | 
SCE ty eee 147 46 99 15 | 807 66 10 | 30 85 
VIII. Vehicles......... 368 141 | 279 78 | 866 85 15 | 55 180 
IX. Ship Building, etc. 5 5 — | 1 ap Hig 5 — | 5{/ — 

X. Furniture, etc.... 89 30 88 4 211: | 41 15 | 25 | 85 
XI, Chemicals, etc.... 40 ! 34 | 45 2 | 121 27 6 28 | 43 
XII. Surgical Instru- | 

ments, etc..... 5 2 13 oo 20 4 | iS 2 13 
XII. Jewellery, etc.... 11 11 26 | i 49 7 Biel 5 25 

XIV. Heat, Light, and | | 
POWCI eee otek | 70 46 108 | 21 245 | 31 ‘Tani) 18 | 70 

XV. Leather and Lea- ) 
therware....... L651 38 63 | 10 | 262 62 22 20 | 54 

XVI. Building and Con- . 

CIACHNE 38. ciclo 265 113 226 60 | 664 98 23 51 | 170 
XVII. Other Industries.. 15 | 13 | igs = a 45 11 —_ 9 | 17 
prec Te Wie ore Z a MORE 
NOTA. coca 3,028 | 1,155 | 2,356 ) 5165. 47;055.| 1,148 | 214 540 | 1,768 

' | 





| | 


} | 
) 
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2. Dates of Establishment of Factories.—The subjoined table indicates the distribution 
of factories in various sections of industry, classified in each case according to the date of 
establishment. In a number of cases, prmeipally those of the smaller concerns, the date 
of establishment is not known, owing generally to the fact that there has been transfer from 
the original owner. The table illustrates the dovelopment of industries of various classes 
during recent years; and although the mere increase in the number of factories is by 
itself no sure criterion of industrial progress, the table affords a record of the initiation of 
new coneerns durmg the various periods specified. 


NUMBER OF FACTORIES IN THE UNION, 1921-22, CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING TO DATE OF ESTABLISHMENT, 



































ie | 
Class of | Before! 1890-| 1900- | 1910~ | : Not 

Indnsiry.* | 1890.} 90. [09 | 16, | 2047. | 1918, | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. "1922, ‘statea,| Total. 

! } } : { | | 

| | | [ | | 
i | 7 Sy eet a7 A i ie Bei boas 5 [Sp aes 
te 16° 228 772 85 OP, 226.4 3) 82 34 { 24) — a= 324 
HH.. |. 2079 19! 65.1. 70)> 22). 20} . 88 | Lt 16 | ees 
IV... | 66; S81, 213 | 184/| 28/ 45] 60; |48) 84} — | 109 | 868 
pee | 128} 165); 397] 495] 110! 125 | 207 129 124 — |1,877 
VI. tad | 785) 207 | B22) 86 oes be Aey 8h oe ae — | 799 
Vit. 48; 39) 82 + 7 10 S| 18} 35 } 986 eee 
VIIES | 39) 47) 182] 233 61 | 481 118) 118) 75) — — 866 
Ix 3, — Tike Bae ees — |} — |] — — 1i 
xX, ees 5 ere te eer os 13-| 16 |) UT | DSi he eee 
XH. 6; 8 tGU8 Og5+) 13 Fede 9 §| 13 |---|) Segeemee 
XE. 1; — | 4 10} beep Re tr} — _ 20 
XTEE.. 6 Go) 1ak, 5 10 oboe Bi ve 8 2) 2 es 49 
XIV... &} 82]. 68 f° 80} 9 fie) 11 | te) Te eee 
XV SF) 21 be | 77 12° Pi 825 1-20 JARS) aoe — | the ET 862 
XVE. Cy, 64!) 208 168| 17 F832) 56/° 46) 18) — | Se geaee 
MW ibs pe ty, 4 | 2 6 14 1 | 2 | v4 3 65 ol ete 45 
| Lea ee Maes sa 

= oe eerramate MERE iON A GREE © FESS ce pee cae - 

TOTAL. <: ; | 500 | 600 | 1,618 | 1,839 | 349 | 412) 671) 545) 412) — | 109 | 7,055 





ia lesen Sicha) Cee ees MN 














———_$—$$_—— 




















* For description of industry see § 1 (3) or other similar tables in this chapter. 


3. Capital of Factories.—'lhe returns asked for in respect of factories in the first twe 
Industrial Censuses inckuded particulars as to capital, made up of (a) the value of land 
and buildings, (b) the value of machinery and plant, and (c) other capital (outstandings, 
stocks, cash in hand and in bank, and all movable assets). 

The particulars required in respect of land, buildings, machinery, and plant were 
accepted as reasonably accurate; but in many cases it was found that establishments 
encountered difficulty in arriving at the true figure as regards total capital; particularly 
where a manufacturing and a trading business were combined under one amount of capital, 
or where the capital covered some other class of industry carried on in the same or even in 
a separate locality. Jor this reason it was decided to discontinue returns as to capital, 
and instead to confine the returns to the value of land and buildings, machinery, and 
plant. 


4. Land and Buildings (Factories).—'The value of land and buildings owned by the 
occupiers and used as factories is arrived at by giving the Government valuation 
where such exists, or the municipal or other recognized valuation, or failing such, the price 
at which the owner is prepared to sell. In the majority of cases a recognized valuation 
exists and is given, the amount falling under the last alternative being inconsiderable. 
The following tables give (i) the value as returned in each of the Provinces ; (ii) in respect 
of each class of industry in the Union in each of certain important industrial centres. 





(i) VALUE OF LAND AND BUILDINGS OWNED BY OCCUPIERS AND USED 
AS FACTORIES, 1915-16 TO 1921-22. ; 


eS ie = aa = — 











| | 
ro Cape of | are - | Orange | ; 
Year. | Good Hope. Natal, | Transvaal, | Free State. : Union 
j I | | 
) / 

. | & £ £ £ £ 
TPLS—-165 ore ey ccncaoeren at haat | 2,862,393 2,085,165 | 3,266,639 546,015 | 8,760,212 
1916-17, cxccosmiaticcenc eee | 3,278,998 2,693,037 4,168,058 579,795 10,719,888 
ADL TLS 0 oo eaten mete eee ne i 8,593,553 | 3,212,219 4,704,909 | 546,455 12 057,136 
1918-19; Aa eetet see , 3,939,850 3,598,499 4,557,187 -| 638,566 12,734,102 
YOEG-20 2 Ee ad PRR i ee | 4,805,938 | 3,756,843 | 5,060,449 773,397 14,396,627 
LOZ0-BU TS ip dae ee oe ee 5,075,244 | 3,194,364 5,187,368 | 755,560 | 14,212,536 
AOD Be a cccnie remeron nda ee , 5,375,290 3,387,961 5,509,050 830,209 | 


15,102,510 
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(i) VALUE OF LAND AND BUILDINGS GCWNED BY OCCUPIERS AND USED AS 
FACTORIES OF EACH GLASS IN CERTAIN INDUSTRIAL CENTRES AND IN 
THE UNION, 1921-22..- 























| | ‘ 
Witwaters-| Cape : Port 
Class of Industry. i rand. Peninsula, | Durban. | Elizabeth,; Umon 
a — _— — — — \ — a 
= { ne £ £ | £ 
Pele AW MALOIIAl ss Sell k ences cloth opea 37, nh 44,204 50,645 | $1,350 | 352,663 
PIER DONG CIAV. OCs sc. cc ccc cca tee oe 231.2 Ty 61,244 26,907 14,700 | 585,241 
TUM OO CUE tenet huey spe cache oe cece 18408 | 38,325 57,659 10,814 | 504,090 
IV. Metals, Engineering, etc........... 891,144 | 561,393 458,999 19,683 | 2,513,785 
V. Food, Drink, etc... Meeraterevete: we. srs 983,300 | 952,620 633,366 214,238 | 4,676,214 
VI. Clothing, Textiles, ete. SAS Oromo 106,830 | 114,968 27,490 2, 310,489 
Wil. Books, Printing, etc,............. 174,075 245,055 64,330 23,585 | 598,563 
Vit. Vehicles, CEOS OAD A GIk GEOR Ie 110, 721 | 69,294 31,473 3,050 | 435,004 
IX. Ship Building, etc.............2.. 5,400 | 1,408 — 6,808 
PR PMIEHAGUN Oe BUOse 2's ss feo bin sc ee Gehe 32,844 117,745 | ‘47,872 16,167 241,508 
Ie Caran IS; 06LBL es ss ss sae eistc coe abs} 805,336 | 571,055 | 440,031 12,753 | 1,877,315 
*XII. Surgical Instruments, ete.......... 6.012 | | 100 4,362 
Deets rainy, ciel. fot O12, — | — 4604 5,400 
XIV. Heat, Light, and Power........... | 1,829,279 | 234,594 83,642 | 55,048 3945,501 
XV. Leather and Leatherware.......... 34,674 | 108,922 | 7,218 | 102,479 1 357,466 
XVI. Building and Contracting.......... 123,909 | 210,578 | 59,668 36,267 | 591,818 
: CR PUMCIUIS UICC Nace sic ars cters ales casts 9,902 | ; Sa | JO, 
XVII. Other Indust 49,902 | 3,800 | 34,586 96,288 
EOWA DT eace ack eis ces hee £1 5,080,841 | 3,439,197 2,025,744 542, 897_ 115, 102, 510 























* “Classes combined in respect of industrial aot owing to the epiall number of cetablisnmees 
eoncerne 


5. Machinery and Plant in Factories.—The following tables give particulars as to the 
value of machinery and plant used in factories in each Province, and according to the main 
elassification of industries in four of the Principal Industrial Centres :— 


(i) VALUE OF MACHINERY AND PLANT USED IN FACTORIES, 
1915-16 TO 1921-22, 


Cape of Orange 











Yea Good Hope.| ‘N#tal. | Transvaal, | Free State. | Union, 
Re ee ees ae Sebi ke BF —— 
£ £ | g £ £ 
POPU LORRI sso uc tly oe oa etered 4,046,564 3,524,990 | 7,582,277 623,406 | 15,777,237 
RAG Ra 4,246,333 | 3,888,531 | 9,002,250 741.519 | 17,878,633 
yo ee eee  43564,706 | 4,490,323 | 10,104,250 7427984 19,902,263 
jn nye Caen aaa ae BP peer | 4,522,402 4,986,987 10,548,890 921,499 : 20,979,778 
Pe a er ok ac. 5,340,561 | 5,398,874 | 11,707,405 | 1,043,384 | 23,490,224 
2 PEA GS SE ee ee a a | 6,309,937 | 5,889,458 12,362,502 1,058,271 | 25,620,168 
LTE Sa + A” ree anes een ; 6,954,585 | 6,635,406 27,860,767 
4 


13,078,149 | 1 192,627 


(ii) VALUE OF MACHINERY AND PLANT USED IN FACTORIES OF EACH CLASS 
sa CERTAIN IRD USTRIAE: MIA SL AND IN THE UNION: EL . 














7 














| \ 
| Witwaters-- Cape | | i 
Class of Industry. / rand. | Peninsula. | Durban. “Buzabeth, pais 
nog § £ a 4s g 
MORIA W TT RCOLIAL, os o°s'a'vs tele cae sh aire | 17,164 | 44,812 50,948 66,361 | 268,982 
NTPs SLONes ClAY,~ObC.: . .. scene « erties exes | 432,692 | 78,059 | 40,958 6,125 | 1,188,070 
RT EMIWY. Of Gs ote’ s, ies. obs) a ius sie, © Sie Ie etarnustormtarers 89,852 | 87,713 74,718 | 13,761 399,953 
IV. Metals, Engineering, etc........... | 1,710,256 | 600,526 | 335,589 | 20,944 | 3,273,980 
VY. Food, Drink, OLCS iaacere sieves meme | 953,347 977,232 | 624,830 | 226,794 | 6,020,320 
ViE5 Clothing, Textiles, GLCs etecp cls « 89,954 | 174,892 20,921 | 3,359 314,432 
Viaesoeks,~Printing, etesan....sede ees | 373,190 | 282,384 | 84,497 | 40,093 994,758 
Vill. Vehicles, Gls texkis esoa erelalatetecstererererss | 67,320 | 45,324 22,525 | 4,902 291,360 
Eeormerpiniiiding etc:.'.). chess aces cee’ — 740 | 1,926 | — 2,766 
X. Furniture, etc....... Pen a Inn 26,809 | 85,288 27,566 | 9,523 | | 116,576 
aa hada Se og & grestst age | 740,715 | 408,784 883, 904 | 13,519 rane 
* urgical Ins rumen S “e C.. aaicots fren , 
*XIIL Jewellery, ete....... eh eee (fo Bor B26 hc TOL | 2,648 { a'tes 
XIV. Heat, Light, and Power........... | 7,218,667 | 1,220,266 836,974 330,480 |11,457,362 
XY. Leather and Leatherware.......... 38,975 | 85,107 22,778 123,427 378,492 
XVI. Building and Contracting.......... | 131,040 | 82,694 139,072 31; 025 595,477 
XVSIL. Other Industries. .....ce0rcees atea eh 46,723 | 3,468 283,746 | 395, ss aceal 
CLARIDA Legare cise ate 3, £ il, 955, 622 | 4, 030, 056 3, 452, 703 3 | 892,861 [27,8 860,767 _ 




















* Classes combined in respect of industrial centres, owing to the small number of establishments 
soncerned.. 
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6. Motive Power in Factories.—Particulars are given hereunder as to the number of 
works and establishments employing mechanical motive power, electric, steam, oil, gas, 
or water, in each Province :— 


(i) MOTIVE POWER IN FACTORIES IN UNION, 1915-16 TO 1921-22. 





ELECTRICITY. STEAM. | OIL. 





























/ GAS ; 
YEAR. | a eter ee, WEE 55 <4 | WATER 

| Works. | H.P. Works. | H.P. | Works." “Hr Works. | H.P. | 
t rs 5 - “3 ! ee 
No. No. | No. | No. | No. 
TOLO—1'B5 oats | 91 219. 0421 4644 710 | 284,494 | 434 | 5,703 | 200 | 6,281 177 
1916-17...... 1,477 |115,171 788 |318,063 | 481 | 6,474 | 225 7,720 144 
1917-18...... | 1,647 | 187,229 866 | 435,237 | 6204) 7,176.) 260 9,960 205 
1918-195. 1,698 | 117,929 884 | 419,815 | 512 | 6,129.) 257 | 11,449 181 
1919-20...... | 1,866 | 124,161 | 993 482,800 583 6,584 | 809 | 14,298 201 
1920-21. Fis | 1,995 | 142,884 | 987 | 472,877 | 6385 6,976 | 289 | 18,273 194 
1921-22...... 2,113 | 152,372 963 | 498,937 652 9,709 | 284 | 14,088 182 


(ii) MOTIVE POWER IN FACTORIES IN EACH PROVINCE AND IN CERTAIN 
INDUSTRIAL CENTRES, 1921-22. 

































































ELEOTRIOITY. e STEAM. ) OIL. ) GAS. 
‘a VR \G ———_—_—- —_—— —- | - —_—- j— - _————— + or —— 
PROVINCE OR CENTRE. | | | WATER. 
) WY ODS) jee te | Works: H.R. Works.) oP oe | Works. | hs oP 
r SWE OSs TRAP Ea Je 3 ¢ 
| } 
| No No No. | No | No 
Cape of Good Hope... | 799 | 28,343 | 283 | 52,356 393 | 5,268 | 159 6,902 T Siis 
Cape Peninsula*... | 442 | 17,035 101 | 23,779 89 | 1,318 28 1,451 | 5 
rary Elizabeth *.... 123 3,211 | 21, 6,064 | 7 61 4 o's i 
NAM et tenet be 388 | 24,319 , 247 | 56,647 93 3,098 29 2,179 13 
Durban 7.05 aoees% | 264 | 13,543 | 60 | 26,234 26 233 10 1,573 1 
TEADBVBAL sa ss tsi6 sue dpe 824 | 97,338 | 344 | 375,416 121 982 61 3,983 45 
Witwatersrand ¢.... | 757 | 91,502 | 188 | 353,518 60 542 19 769 10 
Orange Free State.... | 102 2,372 | 89 14,518 45 | 366 35 1,534 12 
| boned pe 
RIRION ois « sive sa 2,113 | 152,872 | 963 | 498,937 | 652] 9,709 | 284] 14,088 182 
_ 7) _— | —— (oa = ee ee tae 
* Included in Cape of Good Hope. + Included in Natal, ft Included in Transyaal. 


7. Gost of Fuel, Light, and Power in Factories.—The following tables give the cost of 
fuel, light, and power in various classes of factories in each Province, and in four of the 
principal industrial centres :— 


(i) COST OF FUEL, LIGHT, AND POWER USED IN FACTORIES, 
1915-16 TO 192i-22. 




















. | Gape. of Sekt | | Orange | 
Year. | “Goo d Hope. | Natal. | Transvaal, | Free State. Union. 

£ | £ | £ | £ | £ 
10 GS ee es wk 276,213 | 199,731 727,439 | 42,996 1,246,379 
191G=5) Be ee 344,083 _ 233,237 | 858,562 - | 50,975 1,486,857 
JOLT—18 . svn 66 8 533,0001 4) 277,972 1,009,203 — 71,667 | 1,892,198 
1918419 35.57. ee 520,980 © 327,295 1,152,073. | 64,331 2,064,679 
1919-20..... $45 583,032 404,212 1,407,895 101,115 2,496,254 
1920-21 ...... ae 666,193 _ 445,576 1,558,097 | 116,272 2,786,138 
UL aoe anes 676,782 | 468,791 1,606,166 | 116,413 2,868,152 
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(ii) COST OF FUEL, LIGHT, AND POWER USED IN FACTORIES OF EACH CLASS IN 





CERTAIN 


INDUSTRIAL CENTRES AND IN T 








Ciass of Industry. 





eoeoere ee eee eee eee er eee ee renee 


Metals, Engineering, etc........... 
. Food, Drink, etc 
VI. Clothing, Textiles, etc 
. Books, Printing, etc........... : 
eOECIOS, "OLE s tar Sak vere ce ace 
ME OULILG ING escratrars ere vcs cave nee cere | 
PS DEUCUTO, 1 GLC ces oja'6 ato u,0 6 0 Seok “Sipe ee | 
RMCIIGIUICALS. = CLCixe sins cidfert cisvereeiare te ole 
. Surgical Instruments, etc.......... 
. Jewellery, etc 
. Heat, Light, and Power 
. Leather and Leatherware 
. Building and Contracting.......... | 
. Other Industries 


eee eee ee meee 


eee aee seer sees sevens 


weer eres oes 


seoeeves 


eC 


wa siesice eevee c 


eoeerer eer ee eee eeee | 























HE UNION, 1921-22. 

Witwat % * ae | P Noh tial 
itwaters- ape | or ; 
rand. Peninsula. | Durban. | piizabeth. Union 

« fide A esate ena te © 
832 1,864 4,494 5,888 25,464 
104,572 18,113 5,880 1,851 252,302 
8,5 9,530 5,581 1,615 33,999 
225,834 29,543 | 22,001 1,780 326,591 
103,873 104,729 | 81,464 23,167 532,533 
19,370 13,927 | 4,510 977 "| 45,330 
14,892 13,475 3,198 1,346 43,002 
11,996 4,604 3,148 767 42,058 
_— 62 77 — 143 
3,071 4,399 1,615 937 | 11,710 
| 48,408 44,819 41,980 1,062 f La 
| | y 
| 1,603 367 168 92 L __ 1,820 
890,745 115,375 74,691 18,644 | 1,510,948 
2,943 6,614 | 545 5,969 | 24,406 
9,266 6,146 7,558 1,667 | 43,356 
2,211 402 25,560 | — 30,253 
\ | 
& | 1,448,498 373,969 | 282,470 | 65,762 | 2,868,152 
SSS | = —=| | ———— 


i 





* Classes combined in respect of industrial centres, owing to small number of establishments 


concerned. 


8. Factory Employees. 





The following tables give particulars as to the race and sex 
of persons employed in factories in each Province, and in factories classified according to 
the nature of the industry; and also the number of Huropeans under eighteen years of age 
employed in various classes of industry :— 





{ 








Europeans. » | Others. 

YEAR a ey i a aes 
Male, Female. Male. Female. 

No. | No. No. No. 

LOLO—1L Gea « 34,938 4,586 56,877 4,777 
POLE =U erie. € sects 40,937 5,163 | 71,629 6,113 
IOV7—-18 0 once > ss 43,683 6,235 77,464 6,829 
1918219 wae. 47,136 6,462 82,454 7,036 
1919-20......055 55,724 | 6,759 105,324 7,718 
EO RO lta wre sc) 5 bare 56,748 6,214 | 109,482 Golo 
a fh? 5 Rao en 53,937 6,058 | 103,786 7,220 

















All Races. 
| Male. | Female. 
aoe ee 
NO. See NOL 
| 91,815 9,363 
| 112,566 11,276 
| 121,147 13,064 
| 129,590 13,498 
161,048 14,472 
166,230 13,589 
157,673 13,278 





(i) RACE AND SEX OF EMPLOYEES IN UNION, 1915-16 TO 1921-22. 


170,951 


| 





(ii) RACE AND SEX OF EMPLOYEES IN FACTORIES iN EACH PROVINCE, 


AND IN CERTAIN INDUSTRIAL CENTRES, 1921-22. 








Europeans. Others. All Races. ‘ 
: Sy) Se Bie Bae bathe Ps Sole Sens ON 4 Se he ee Grand 
Province. | | i | Total: 
| Male. {| Female. ; Male. Female. | Male. Female. 
| | | > pat. ol R ile ok eee es 
| 0. No. | No. NOs cel NO. NO die Ne 
Cape of Good Hope | 20,553 3,004 | 31,679 5,875 52,232 8,879 61,1119 
Cape Peninsula*, | 9,649 1,444 | 15,663 4,716 | 25,312 6,160 | 31,472 3) 
Port Elizabeth*. | 2,101 606 | 3,264 822 | 5,365 928 6,298 = 
Natali scce esc. s/) 0.476 818 | 30,012 1,120 | 39,488 1,988 | 41,426 — 
Durbanf........ | 6,067 6381 | 14,797 582 20,864 1,213) 22,077 a 
Transvaal........ . | 21,007 1,998 | 37,904 200 | 58,911 2,198 | 61,109 _| 
Witwatersrand. | 18,868 1,912 | 33,041 170 | 51,909 2,082 | 53,991 7 
Orange Free State.. | 2,901 : 238 | 4,141 25 | 7,042 263 | 7,305 | 
UNION...... 58,087 | 6,058 | 103,786 | 7,220 | 157,673 | 18,278 | 170,951 
t | ) } | 

















* [Included in Cape of Good Hope. 
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(iii) AVERAGE NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN FACTORIES OF EACH CLASS 
IN THE UNION, 1921-22. 







































































Europeans. Others. All Races. 
Class of Industry. fee. os Be 5G ee | —= | — - —} bret 
Male. Female.| Male. | | Fernale. Male. | Female. 
ie Oca Gee.. 1 NO, “ais NG, No, NO. ju SG. 

i, Raw Materlals............ 989 5 | 3,209 448 | 3,491 453 3,944 
Il. Stone, Clay, etc........eee. | 4,265 | 22 | 11,264 21 | 12,529 43 | 12,572 
Iii: sWoodart...c lh foe ee 1,860 81 | 3,779 172 | 5,639 203 | 5,842 
IV. Metals, Engineering, etc.... |. 1%,590 | 91 | 18,448 155 | 36,038 246 | 36,284 
V. Food, Drink, ete.......... | 6,287 | 1,257 | 20,351 3,676 | 26,638 | 4,933 | 31,571 
VI. Clothing. Textiles, etc... ... ' 4,895] 2,219] 2,907 1,436 | 4,802 | 8,655 | 8,457 
VIL. Books, Printing, etc....... i 8,641 1,075 1,842 691 5,483 1,766 | 7,249 
VIII. Vehicles, etc...... eerie. | 3,628 | Bl 2,425 — | 6,053 _ 6,104 
IX, Shiplwiiding...........09- 79 1 100 — 179 1 180 
XK. Furnibers, - ete. dias sces ss) |» 1,251 60 1,965 32 3,216 92 3,308 
XI. Chemicals, BWissaae cies oe pais eg) 458 6,162 | 285 7,912 743 8,655 
XII. Surgical Instruments, etc... 80 | 3 a 107 3) +. 
XIII. Jewellery, etc...........5. 193 | 4 91 een | 284 4 | 288 
XIV. Heat, Light, and Power.... . 4,296 94 | 6,041 21 | 10,337 115 | 10,452 

XV. Leather and Leatherware... 1,753 581 | 3,075 179 | 4,828 760 : 5 
XVI. Building and Contracting... 7,690 \ 60 | 21,314 100 | 29,004 160 | 29,164 
iXVIT. Other Industries........... 397 | 46 | 736 | 7 es ea 50 | 1,183 
UE je esereer premiered emo mn SS 
HIGEA TY," eee than 2% & | 58,937 | 6,058 wi 40% 736 6. 7,220 | 157,673 13,278 | 170,951 


(iv) AVERAGE NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF EMPLOYEES OF EACH RACE IN 
FACTORIES IN EACH PROVINCE AND CERTAIN INDUSTRIAL CENTRES, 1921-22. 























Huropeans. =| Others. All Races. 
Province or Centre. Ae Ss pak ao ti. ee (i a 
y Number, | Per Cent. Number. | Per Cent. | Number. | Per Cent. 
peas | : 

Cape of Good Hope,........ | 23.567. . | 39 | $7,554 61 61,111 100 
Cape Peninsula*........... | 11,003 | 35 20,379 65 31,472. | 100 
Port Klizabeth*..........4 | 2,707 43 3,586 57 6,293 | 100 

Na GALS 58 cis is deh bs ie cet Oe | 10,294 | 25 31,132 75 41,426 | 100 
Durbant S. 2. ccetie eee | 6,698 30 15,379 | 70 22,077 100 

Poamnvedgls 2, cot ves. ke hoe sb | 23:005 | 38 88,104 | 62 61,109 | 100 
Witwatersrandt........... | 20,780 ! 38 StS ALE Bey 62 53,991 | 100 

Orange Free State........<«. 3,189. 4 43 4,166 | 57 7,805. | 100 

CNTONS ye | 59,995 | 385 | 110,956 | 65 | 170,951 | 100 




















* Included in Cape of Good Hope. “+ Included in Natal. — t Included in Transvaal. 


(v) AVERAGE NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF EMPLOYEES OF EACH 
_ RACE IN VARIOUS CLASSES OF INDUSTRY, _UNION, _ 1921-22, 



































| 
Europeans. | Others, All Races. 
Class of Industry. _» rea hy ss 
| | | 
Number. | Per Cent. | Number. | Per Cent. | Number. | Per Cent. 

| 
I. Raw Material......... os7 | 7 3,657 | 93 3,044 | 100 
Jit Fs ted Clay, ete sues. 1 287 10 11,285 | 90 12,572- 31 100 
WE cr rn eng wo 1,891 | 32 8,951. | 68 5,842 | 100 
IV. Metals , Engineering, ee 17,6814 49 18,603 | 51 36,284 100 
V. Food, Drink, etc.. 7,044 24 24,027 | 76 31,571 100 
VI. Clothing, Textiles, te.. 4,114 | 49 4,343 51 8,457 100 
VII. Books, Printing, etc. 4,716 | 65 2,533 | 35 7,249 LOO 
VIIL. Vehicles, GLB «:01ns ee 3,679 | 60 2,425 | 40 6,104 100 
LX. Shipbuilding, ete....... 80° | 44 100 | 56 18D _| 100 
X. Furniture, etc......... tesa8 40 1,997 | 60 | 3,308 | 100 
XI. Chemicals, etc......... 2,208 | 26 6,447 | 74 | 8,655 | 100 

XU. Surgical Instruments, / | | 
OSC. cn ta ve! sa aaa 83 75 27>} 25 110 | 100 
XIIt. Jewellery, etc......... 197 | 68 91 | 32 288 | 100 
XIV. Heat, Light, and Power | 4,390 | 42 6,062 | 58 | 10,452 | 100 

XV. Leather and Leather- | { | 
‘SWRTOS: sso sch aoae bo ESB4 4 42 3,254 58 5,588 1 
XVI 2 ge and Contract- 5 | i 
NE tse Us cana 7,750 27 21,414 | 73 29,164 + 100°—* 

XVIfI, Gkbar Thdustries....... 443 oh | "740 63 1,183 | 100 

















TOT. totises 59,995 | 35 | 110,956 | 65 170,951 100 


ee CSC ee 
‘ 
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(vi) NUMBER OF EUROPEANS UNDER EIGHTEEN YEARS, OF EACH 
SEX, EMPLOYED IN FACTORIES, 1915-16 TO 1921-22. 


Cape of Orange 


Good Hope. | Natal. | Transvaal. - Free State. Union. 
Year. Af aes 
M. F. | M. | F. | M. | Teh fee: Roe oe ide 
| { | J | 
| { 
No No. | No. No No. No No No, | No. ; No 
T91D—16"% 32 0. 301 142 47 8 165 29 4 47 DUR 12226 
ROTO H UTS tae se 697 401 163 65 666 144 58 7 -\ 1,584 3.617 
POU (H1S.5 0 Saas. cs 833 440 216 66 946 | 242 90 83. | 2,085 { 831 
POTBH1O TS we ee 833 411 198 | [PA Ve UB yy 265 101 155 | 2,169 | 903 
TOTO—ZO0 wccsis's 3 ss 826 361 286 tj | 260 71 So Zl Lee ee ca 
Ut 710A 569 307 252 C4 VOLE ol 262% *| 98 26.45) 1,080 ee 
1 1,649 s15 


MOUS wee, oes 516 SOD ie oD 54. | 832 189 66 | 17 


* Under 16 years, 


(vii) NUMBER OF EUROPEANS UNDER EIGHTEEN YEARS, OF EACH SEX, 
EMPLOYED IN FACTORIES IN CERTAIN INDUSTRIAL CENTRES AND IN 
THE UNION, 1921-22. 

















| Wit. Cape | Bort ea 
_watersrand. Peninsula, | DUtPan. —— mizabeth. haga 
Class of Industry. ‘ee ee ee ee aut : 
M F M FP. M F M i i oe oe 
| No No No No No No No. No No No 
I. Raw Materials...... — | — 7 = 
HT. Stone, Clay, etc..... 8; — 1 —— 3) — — - 19° -— 
Pe WODUs.. «0 0 vein ccs ss 16 — 15 if 44 {| — yA 94 1 
IV. Metals, Engineering, | 
OOlixccceddemvrces $40 1 if 60 1 50 J 9 1 | 569 4 
V. Food, Drink, etc..... | 3 19 | 22: | 70 8 fom 4 14 78 152 
VI. Clothing, Textiles,etc. 10 88 5 48 2 30 | 1 4°) 22.) 208 
VIF, Booxs, Printing, ete. 85): 72) 34°: = 8t a1 — 2 7 +65 130 
VIII. Vehicles, ete........ 75°, — 24 2 hl 1 4 — |» LL | 8 
IX. Shipbuilding, etc.... —- | — —- — eS 2 — 
X. Furniture, etc....... ee eslin') i} 42) — 3 — 5 92 1 
XJ. Chemicals, etc....... oe a 5 | a ee HE 1 | 8) — i 37 27 
XII. Surgical Instruments, : | 
CLC Pacers e acties 0 0's : 11} — 1 a= 1 — — — 13 — 
XIII. Jewellery, etc....... . 6| — a — — | —-| — _— io 
XIV. Heat, Light, and | | 
a ar Pe ie a 16 a 9 | — & — 106 1 
XV. Leather and Leather- | 
Wales seseereveens 10 | t} +16 L4 9 | 2| 48 52 95 93 
XVI. Building and Con- | | | 
THECHENE Si oe Pe 13) o— 11} — | 9 — 6% |. — 
XVII. Other Industries..... — — be ee — | — | — Een 
| a Se ot |__| 
| 615 








| | + } 2 
POPAL. 0... .o+ 786 187 | 252 | 178} 157 | 49 


9. Wages Paid in Factories.—Particulars are given hereunder as to wages paid and 
average wages paid in factories in the Union to Europeans and non-Europeans respectively ; 
as to wages paid and average wages paid to Europeans and others in factories of each 
class, and as to salaries paid to managers and salaried staff and wages paid to wage-earners 
in each class of industry. 


{i) WAGES PAID IN FACTORIES IN UNION, TO EUROPEANS AND OTHERS, 
1915-16 TO 1921-22. 


Year. | Europeans. Others. All Employees. 
£ £ £ 
NOTE LON oe ae os oF ee 6,739,966 | 2,172,891 8,912,857 
RELI] hice mne hoch? See ea ae 7,760,674 2,676,020 10,436,694 
dt leet: eR eho PP tn 5 uA Pre 9,021,513 3,206,187 12,227,700 
SOLO LO sie cat oe eee 10,712,498 3,763,150 14,475,648 
509-20), sm nsdn oeeen's contd 13,922,258 | 5,196,832 19,119,090 
1920-21 .'.:. :-a5e otic eee 16,082,517 | 5,823,572 21 906,089 


BOBO). | iss « onetime a 14,777,085 5,352,748 20,129,828 
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(ii) AVERAGE WAGES PAID IN FACTORIES IN UNION TO EUROPEANS AND 
OTHERS, hhh abe 1921-22. 


Year. Europeans. Others. All Employees. 

£ £ £ 
015-165. cals Cite natn oes | 186 35 91 
1D1O=L ieee mn hae 185 84 87 
1917-18 505 sx waueentaesas 198 38 94 
£918-10 7. soit aaheitn a9 wlohe 218 42 105 
£919-2OE8 ch x tele ton isles 244 46 | 112 
1920-20360. 5 3 ie pa toes at 279 50 126 
ep ay aa ee 5 | 270 18 122 


(iii) WAGES AND AVERAGE WAGE PAID IN FACTORIES IN EACH PROVINCE AND 
IN CERTAIN INDUSTRIAL CENTRES, 1921-22. 























Huropeans, | Others. | All Employees. 
| | D 
Province or Centre. an oe ie ey 
ere Average es es Average Te teae | Average 
Wages. Wage. | Wages. “Wage. Wages, Wage. 
ee 
ane fore: £ tiie: £ pene: 
Cape of Good Hope.... | 4,639,085 219 2,340,725 | 68 6,979,810 119 
Cape Peninsula*,..... | 2,462,069 | 239 | 1,475,843 73 3,937,912 129 
Port Elizabeth*...... 496,077 | 194 230,983 | 65 727,060 118 
Deal 5 siintsa yusiilens neha | 2,758,866 | 288 | 1,181,696 | 388 3,935,062 97 
Pe DULURD Tacs ee 8 vee ys 1,852,328 291 655,639 43 2,507,967 116 
Tranavaal.cn .¢ ae l9 Sa 6,703,569 | 817 | 1,666,505 44 8,370,074 141 
Witwatersrand}...... 6,265,525 | 322 1,489,948 45 7,755,473 147 
Orange Free State...... 681,065 | 252 | 163,817 39 844,882 123 
| 
BIE Bs Et Sey aa» AC eee __ ee es 
UMION..........£ | 14,777, 085 | 270 | 5,352,743 48 20,120,828 122 


* Included in Cape of Good Hope. ft Included 4 in Natal.’ + Included in Transvaal. 


(iv) TOTAL WAGES PAID TO EACH CLASS OF EMPLOYEE IN FACTORIES IN CERTAIN 
INDUSTRIAL CENTRES, 1921-22. 


Witwatersrand. | Cape Peninsula. Durban. | Port Elizabeth. 


























| 
Class of M: ”, : | 
fndustry.* anagers Managers | Managers Managers | : 
— and Wage {| and | Wage and | Wage and Wage 
| Salaried Earners. Salaried | Earners. Salaried | Earners. Salaried | Earners. 
Staff. Staff. / Staff, | Staff. | 
| | 
} f 
£ £ ’ £ & £ £ 
Ey 4,885 7,063 1,768 16,664 5,453 29,559 6,666 17,846 
Aly 41,485 | 302,414 9,600 | 80,545 7,721 | 28,116 1,202 10,2838 
Lit 31,991 | 149.973 24,586 | 128,348 5,649 | 105,746 7,179 24,981 
ee: 355,182 |2,670,980 , 106,130 | 687,409 79,355 | 659,220 9,115 51,776 
Vi 142,91 337,48 210,224 | 482,952 76,911 / 170,652 | 32,738 86,393 
We 38,057 | 278,412 50,997 | 208,071 10,411 78,445 | 5,690 21,575 
VIl.. 104,870 | 439,553 88,001 | 349,748 32,257 116,155 12,452 37,169 
VIll.. 21,701 | 200,657 | 15,247 | 80,783 8,111 | 72,977 2,038 13,273 
PB — | oo 1,420 | 6,899 1,804 17,991 — —- 
De meh 10,274 | 95,821 18,945 | 140,981 8,305 | 61,769 4,586 31,714 
ls dees 92,567 | 185,974 106,005 | 238,926 62581 218368 6,144 §,807 
eee os 3,438 | 29,855 1,581 | 10,749 168 | 4,077 | 1,026 Yeee 
REY 9 noice sete 237,801 | 896,605 | 33,314 | 188,011 24,000 | 103,231 | 8,299 28,916 
XV. cove bee 6,512 | 59,890 28,751 | 113,321 2,138 | 17,870 | 32,686 | 128,709 
XIVEL, Sa eee 45,404 | 915,560 30,096 | 473.146 24,903 | 407,118 | 8,975 122, 2,610 
Be Vil ee 7,863 / 40,280 1,173 | 5,521 4,631 | 62,276 -— 
| a UP a a  P | a 
TOTAL.,.¢ i, 144, 947 6, 610, 526 | 730,838 |3,207,074 | 354,398 |2,153,569 | 138,796 588,264 





























| — a —— 


* Yor description of industry, see 8 1 (3), or other similar fables i in 7: this Chapter 
+ Classes combined in respect of industrial centres, owing to small number of establishments 
concerned. 





















































10. Value of Materials Used in Factories. 





Particulars are given hereunder, 


in tabl 


CHAP. Xx. | Factory Propvucrion. O41 
(v) WAGES PAID TO EACH CLASS OF EMPLOYEE, 1915-16 TO aoe -22. 
| - ORANGE | 
/ CAPE | NATAL. TRANSVAAL. FREE STATE. | UNION 
bs = “i pS eet See ee Pe ie) at idl a yee: Sit As ¢ et AS 
| | = { SDS a] <= 
Year. | 3 | | & 3 & coats 
Rpg RR ae i ae a | ga a Puseaae ene 
ae | o & | OS. Seige oo | OB. | © ® rae oo 
aa | &f | Se |. &¢ se | of | Sie! Sf | goa | &e 
Poeee (ie ei | Sesiess see Ss |ats| s& S23 | 8 
| ewe | FQ ASN Se mon | =e arn | a =aAn | Fe 
ae 3 5 fee tis coh fi HG} 7 = ane 
£ | : £ £ £ : Steere 
1915-16. 516,424) 2,484,808 316,104) 1,373,090} 496,913) 3,873,776) 65,753) 285,899) 1,395,194, 7,517,663 
1916-17. 617,528 2: 927, 136 382,406) 1.605,770| 662,486) 3,838,090! 79,065) 324,214 TE (41488 8, 695, 209 
1917-18. 655,727 3. 389, 961) 389,965! 1,865,361) 764,542 4, 696, 117| 76,388) 389,639) 1,886,622 10, 341, 078 
1918-19. 819,848 3, 927, 748| 494,614) 2,226,547; 970,239) 5,440, 698) 96,586) 499,268) 9 381,287 12,094,361 
1919-20. | 1,006,912 5,351,988 586,548 3,016,154) 1,197,710 7, 126, 701| 110,397) 722,680| 2,901,567; 16,217,523 
1920-21. | 1, 158, 687| 6,212, 658, 656,066) 3,543,443) 1,268,777 8,087,182 146,679) 832,597) 3, 230, 209) 18,675,880 
1921-22. | 1 "195, 098) 5, 784.7 712 615,872 8,319,190 1,222.311! 7,147,763) 185,448) 709,434 3.168.729 16,961,099 


es 


(i) and (ii) and (iii), as to the value of materials used in factories of each class of industry, 
and in tables (iii) and (iv) the value of materials the product of South Africa, included in 


the value stated in table (i). 


represented by tables (iii) and (iv), which can only be regarded as roughly approximate. 


a weer OF MATERIALS USED IN FACTORIES, 








- \o Cape of sh 
Year | Good Hope. i 
| 
| £ 
POWOH=16 Vit. 8,872,956 
DOUGH Te acted Sai. | 10,816,587 
POUR 1S. Beare aes. | 18,388,378 
BOLO SLOG. carcisiers os | 15,268,334 
The ed a | 39,777,559 
DOO G FL isets ae eds | 22,113,497 
ATES) Se aie | 15,829,883 | 





Natal. 


13,445,183 
15,171,314 
10,986,776 


| 
| 





is 
| 


‘Transvaal. 


1 a sl P, TO 1 921 ~22., 


|» : 


Orange 
ree State. 


Union. 





& 
6,524,274 
8,715 231 
11,501, 421 
14,059,934 
17,698,468 
17,885,386 
13,642,887 





£ 

1,201,882 
1,601,323 
1,682,375 
2,035,209 

2,930,046 
2°795,074_ | 
27363,895 | 


£ 
22,315,587 
28,023,948 
34,248,341 
41,019,680 
53,851,256 
57,965,271 
42,823,441 


(ii) VALUE OF MATERIALS USED IN FACTORIES, 1921.-1922, IN CERTAIN 
_ INDUSTRIAL CENTRES AND IN THE UNION. 


Difficulty has been experienced in supplying information 











“2 Classes Rowibined 


Class of Industry. 


. Raw Material 
. Stone, Clay, etc... 
. Wood 
. Metals; Engineering, etc.......... 
moods Drink,$ ete.) .te)s Ree Lakih. ote 
; Clothing, Textiles, etOrea. Dh aan 
. Books, 
; Vehicles, etc 
PCL POULIN, UG... . 22's eee cena 
. Furniture, etc 
|. (CASSIE Ep MC Race eer i 
. Surgical Instruments, etc 
. Jewellery, etc 
. Heat, Light, and Power 
. Leather and Leatherware 
. Building and Contracting 
LOM HOT MA CUSELIGS sole era sieusiel Seca s e 


e660 G6 6 6 8 le tee ele & hae 


Ge ape fe .p4a @ Srefe «ells ® srs Due 


qLahew> eke & 6 @ ers @ ee ew a 8 


ad vere selene 6. fe '@ 


TOTARS ee an a ena Saco ne 


Witwaters- 


rand. 





£ 
254,350 
210,355 
333,715 
3,060,564 
3,368,143 
496,650 
519,732 
188,894 


195,940 
Sans 
*9 
fa 25,714 


673,367 
| 139,468 
1,287,560 
|) $7,342 


|12,233,715 


} 
| 








Cape |: : Port ae 
| Peninsula. | DeTban- | piizabeth, | Union. 

xy £ £ So 
TERS 1 399,498 20,787 992,834 
33,809 29,474 855 421,525 
276,110 UeOyo2 54,854 | 1,083,018 
O02: 041 1,751,302 57,588 | 8,861,936 
4, 056, 240 | 2,637,184 697,760 117,929,110 
410,735 157,969 42,570 1,362,464 
162,023 109,133 39,215 | 1,312,667 
91.150 55,918 8,677 | 630,634 
Teo20 18,336 — 25,806 
2628701 02,702 65,263 | 677,715 
988,702 | 1,337,959 56,696 | 3,677,544 
6,529 6,110 3,348 { Paes 
203,002 89,806 23,678 | 1,094,821 
303,295 25,290 411,905 | 1,311,896 
508,823 458,576 173,569 | 3,335,843 
4,428 5,890 —- | 61.708 
9,258,144 | 7,355,468 | 1,656,765 |42.823,441 














22 





in industrial centres, owing to small number ‘of establishments concerned. 
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(iii) VALUE OF SOUTH AFRIGAN MATERIALS INCLUDED IN 
TABLE (i), 1915-16 TO 1921-22. 




















/ 1 | 
ay Cape of | ba | ioe ee Orange 
Year: | Good Hope. | Natal. | Transvaal. Free State. Union. 
% 24 /— $$ ,, 
£ £ £ | £ £ 
1915—1G ate oe 3,838,442 | 2,862,789 2,458,852 864,690 10,024,773 
1916-1 78", Se 5,066,596 | 3,514,859 3,959,316 | 1,190,891 13,731,662 
1917-185. ee 6,693,641 | 4,038,740 5,888,547 | 1,213,166 17,834,094 
1918-167 See 8,351,396 5,661,412 6,345,485 | 1,486,967 | 21,845,260 
1019=20'0 3. oe eee 10,470,454 7,490,891 8,634,645 | 1,957,951 | 28,553,941 
1920-21 Se ieee ) 9,119,312: | 8,240,213 7,410,842 1,681,927 | 26,452,294 
Re ALS ey | Oe 6,456,012 5.743.477 5,029,404 | 1,416,371 ) 18,645,264 
j | } 





(iv) VALUE OF SOUTH AFRICAN MATERIALS INCLUDED IN TABLE (ii), 
1921-22. 


| } 
Witwaters- Cape | Port 
Durban. “Blizabeth. Union. 


Class of Industry. rand. Peninsula. 





} 
' 


£ £ by | x x 

Eo Baw Material. ic int'Avcbeniadiony « 253,517 182,113 | 372,497 |- 4,758 | 919,951 
FeestONG.” CIA. BU dh on & «ors eek od S 128,909 13,181 | 12,417 | 155 222,884 
RLU WOOG is. Side etic eins vole ete fe dae Os 46,594 | 32,811 | 11,360 350,04) 
IV. Metals, Engineering, etc........... 171,864 27,629 | 34,011 | 2,455 298,404 
V.ckKood,4 Drink; Gt0; ts «... 5 iasereS | 3,035,442 | 2,612,825 2,025,128 298,251 (14,454,259 
VI. Clothing, Textiles, etc............. 23,728 | 27,813 | 6,394 448 69,770 
Vil. “Books; Printing; ote... 2.2. ot. SS 2,873 | pak Br a Ba 1,028 10 45105 
VIL: “Vohicias, ete: cor. 5 Joes ree ot 34,164 15,742 5,310 | 1,153 131,272 
IX. Bhipbwilding 600... 0 sc. + ntalesinate — . 249 | 985 | oo 1,234 
Xo Murniture:’ Obes oe aoe sc eee ees 5,794 16,660 8,628 | 7,437 41,682 
t., GChamicals eteiwen cinsec4 scuidrusteesien 150,106 |} 132,652 ; 444,164 | 8,292 811,637 
XII. Surgical Instruments, etc.......... nee 6.440 39 Au cm 689 
LIL SS OWRLOrY, ObCsee ccica a te iss cee if : ai, 6,010 
XIV. Heat, Light, and Power........... 19,938 | 29,427 | 33,305 | 10,688 109,274 
XV. Leather and Leatherware.......... | 107,007 | 231,902 | 16,257 | 274,757 941,988 
XVI. Building and Contracting.......... 46,253 | 59,292 | 74,474 3,525 267,543 
KVL Othor: Industries... ; «.......865 SSL: 8,922 | 1,487 | 250 aa 11,523 





A CE ASIMGRGT Gener. 
/ | 
} 


i 


TOTAL..........£ | 4,116,960 | 3,350,082 
| 


3,067,659 | 623,289 118,645,264 
bla PRESS Wa WMS bs Ie ate 


} 





* Classes combined in industrial centres, owing to small number of establishments concerned. 


ll. Gross Value of Factory Production.—The tables given hereunder show the gross 
value of production in each class of industry in each Province, and in certain important 
industrial centres. It must be noted that this return in certain respects represents dupli- 
cated values. For example, in such an industry as the manufacture of boots and shoes 
is included again the value of leather produced by tanneries. Every effort was taken, 
however, to preclude any duplication of value in respect of any particular industry. The 
average output per employee, per European employee, and per head of the mean European 
population, is also given. 


(i) GROSS VALUE OF FACTORY PRODUCTION, 1915-16 TO 1921-22. 


| 








| | 
a2 Cape of | B ff: gb Bei ioe Orange : 
Year. Oe Hope. Natal. | Transvaal. Free State. Union. 
ea ge! ch ps bates ~ prea A 
£ £ £ £ / £ 

19] 5-160. 200.2 | 14,616,427 9,665,505 14,266,643 1,886,307 40,434,882 
LOL G=1 ee eee 18,042,980 | 11,284,394 17,638,888 | 2,491,150 49,457,412 
1947-18) ver ae as 8 22,647,248 | 13,070,557 21,781,402 | 2.623,904 | 60,123,111 
LOT8=—10S 23.2 shine | 25,544,312 | 15,796,411 26,373,345 | 8,220,030 70,934,098 
1919-20 ee ee 33,157,026 | 21,978,325 33,225.833 4,552,660 | 92,913,844 
1920-218 eas 35,231,715 | 28,790,541 34,646,876 | 4,638,778 | 98,307,910 
Kiyo ane aed | 28,301,757 18,519,810 28,674,085 | 3,950,647 | 79,446,299 
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(ii) GROSS VALUE OF FACTORY PRODUCTION OF EACH CLASS IN CERTAIN 
INDUSTRIAL CENTRES AND IN THE UNION, 1921-22. 


















































“ f Witwatar|_ Cape Port : 
Class of Industry. | rand Ip Poninsala: Durban. Elizabeth. | Union. 
—— — ~ } — = 
} | | 
| £ | £ £ £ £ 
Fer Ww Materials cas oss e's Rigcalie a otieteters" . 290,665 188,431 470,919 68,144 | 4,353,927 
PE eING, COIAY. SOLE. os. cscs ae cockore ase 1,016,340 186,898 87,432 19,329 | 2,136,126 
BtlpOWasd ee. Ges ck cawae el 624,867 484,404 346,684 101,870 | 2,003,447 
IV. Metals, Engineering, Gtevcnicaeis es 7,187,596 | 2,512,491 | 2,793,598 142,003 |§6,657,712 
V. Food, Drink, etc........ ccc cence 4,996,063 | 6,425,730. | 3,393,784 | 1,037,299 {25,891,060 
Vi. Clothing, Textiles, Co) oie ie Se a ea a 1,082,681 877,903 320,660 | 88,822 | 2,914,850 
VII. Books, Printing, ete.............. | 1,511,369 | 1,259,657 390,625 136,031 | 4,073,138 
BOPP ES UVC IICIER MELO: clases canes 0 cGuecee ss | 523,307 234,574 160,954 31,432 | 4,696,030 
IX. Shipbuilding, ye DEA A eee — 18,479 44,321 aos 63,131 
EMS SOUERIGHECITOLCS occ eyese oe <o bisialeje cows 395,249 509,951 206,723 |.) ¥46.459 sh 1.347,225 
es aL em ie are Bie nie es stn areca eee ytgicae 1,566,908 | 1,971,726 | 77,823 5,614,871 
. Surgical Instruments, etc.......... m re an fi -47, 702 
MMi Jewellery, otc. ..........:.- 00055 if geraer ba URC, R2T -/ LaLES 13,379 4 107,699 
XIV. Heat, Light, and Power........... | 3,586,304 663,908 435,831 123,821 | 5,504,038 
XV. Leather and Leatherware.......... 246,009 545,490 63,001 697,668 | 2,237,693 
XVI. Building and Contracting.......... 2,662.599 | 1,190,676 | 1,045,066 344,572 | 7,469,845 
eV la, Other Mavsbries: {oi .6 us. ce we oe , 100,180 | 16,183 181,410. ! ~ | 327,755 
| ah SS eee aa 4 
TOTAL..........£ [26,081,303 |16,708,610 11,927,908 | 2,998,652 |79,446,299 
oar: £ oe ee MEE! E 
Average Value of Output per Emplovee.... | 483 | 531 540 | 477 465 
Average Value of Output per European | ; 
BAPE ea esr as scceres sedan ses ccss | 1,255 1,506 1,781 | 1,198 | 1.324 
Aver ige Valne of Output Dar Head of Mean | epi - 
European Population ..........e.2.ee0: / 81 | 98 | 189 | 108 dL 
| | 
- 














* Classes combined in industrial centres, owing to small number of establishments concerned. 


12. Added Value in Process of Manufacture.—By deducting from the gross value of 
the output of factories the cost of materials used, is obtained the value added in the process 
of manufacture, which practically eliminates any such duplication of values as that referred 
to in the preceding paragraph. The following tables give returns of such value in the case 
of each class of industry in each Province, and in certain important industrial centres. 
Particulars are also given in table (ii) as to the average value added, (a) per employee, 
{b) per European employee, and (c) per head of the European population. 


(i) VALUE ADDED IN PROCESS OF MANUFACTURE IN FACTORIES, 
1915-16 TO: 1921-22. . 








Cape of | . Orange | eine 
Year. Good Hope. | Natal. Transvaal. | yyce State. Union. 





| £ | £ £ £ v2 
oT ICS are a 5,743,471 3,949,030 7,742,369 684,425 | 18,119,205 
BL EM co's op 0's 6 caine 7,226,393 | 4,393,587 8,923,657 889,827 | 21,433,464 
CT 4 a sas | 9,260,870 5,392,390 | 10,279,981 941,529 | 25,874,770 
$1618... s- 10,275,978 | 6,140,208 12,313,411 1,184,821 29,914,418 
oe an 13,379,467 8,533,142 15,527,365 1,622,614 | 39,062,588 
TA) Ea a | 13,118,218 | 8,619,297 16,761.490 | 1,843,704 40,242,639 
BOO akg ie ts 8 12, 471,874 | 7,533.03 4 15,031,198 1.586.752 36,622,858 








“ 
































644 Factory PrRopvuction. | CHAP, XIX. 
(ii) VALUE ADDED IN PROCESS OF MANUFACTURE IN FACTORIES, IN 
_GERTAIN INDUSTRIAL CENTRES AND IN THE UNION, 1921-22, | 

rita © aes Witwaters- Cape Port os 
Class of Industry. rand: Peninsula, Durban. Elizabeth. | Uniaen. 
: E r faa See Wine ee 
£ £ ot / BS | 3 
Th. Raw. Materials .werden eee tse ae 36,315 47,200 71,412 47,357 | 361,093 
LT. Stone; Clay eve. comes. wees oe 805,985 153,089 57,958 18,474 | 1,714,601 
TITS CWood. satis >. raters ees ene 291,152 208,294 176,363 47,016 920,429 
IV. Metals, Engineering, etc.......... 3,827,032 | 1,010,450 | 1,042,296 84,415 | 7,795,776 
ViPood, (Drinks etc. Cee. Gain. at Masa 1,627,920 | 2,369,490 | 756,600 339,539 | 7,961,950 
V1Ij ' Clothing;; Textiles; *etey.%,. .....£36.2. 586,031 467,168 162,691 46, 252; nimi 52,386 
VIL “Books}ePrinting.. eter See Fe) Gees 991,637 797,634 281,492 96,816 | 2,760,471 
ViTTiVehicless etc...) ake ek. 2 eee 334,413 143,424 105,036 22, "755 | 1,065,396 
LXi Shipbuilding? cte.2e.ben ...0.. eee ~ 11,154 25,985 31,920 
XMBurnitites.etc.. b.wae ee 5. se woes 199,309 247,250 104,021 51,196 669,510 
a Ted athe ete. : 1 628.725 578,206 | 633,767 ZARA 1 t03'7-327 
XII. Surgica Instrume nts, ‘ete. <v aeenene je ¢ a 
LIDS J JOWweVEeLy, \evC.c. oto. na chs 1 i 61,714 20,398 | 9,078 10,031 111,531 
XIV. Heat, Light, ANG BROWOLs oe tenis 2,912,937 460,906 346,025 100,143 | 4,409,217 
XV. Leather and Leatherware....:.... 106,541 242.195 37. (lal. 285,763 925,797 
XVI. Building and Contracting......... 1,375,039 681,853 586,490 171,003 | 4,134,002 
OVO ther Sndustries../ 187), be...) teenies 62,838 | 113756 175,520 — 266,047 
TOTATG) Sd. +4 be oe ic 113,847,588 | 7, 450, 466 4,572,440 | 1,341,887 |36, 622.8; 58 
ie ea £ £ ry 
Average Value Added per Employee..... 256 237 207 213 214 
Average Value Added per European 
PMN PLOVECE, ovine AUN chante adeteieie Geietard dc 666 672 683 496 . 610 
Average Value Added per Head of Mean 
BKuropeanPapulation: «4... £55 sess s ses 43 | 44 73 48 24 
{ | 














* Gtasena Be in industrial 8 owing a small number of esti ablishmeane concerned. 


13. International Comparison of Factory Returns. 





Some interest and value attach 


to the comparison represented in the following table as to certain values and other par- 
ticulars in regard to factory production in the Union, Canada, New Zealand and the 


Commonwealth of Australia. 


The basis of returns undoubtedly differs in the various 


Dominions, economic conditions vary greatly, and the elements of the population are 


dissimilar, so that the comparisons must not in all respects be taken to be exact. 


Never- 


theless, they afford some indication of the relative importance of manufacturing industries 


in the countries mentioned. 


INTERNATIONAL COMPARISON OF 


Heading. 


Value of Land and Buildings...... ee 
Value of Machinery and Plant...... Se ar 
Motive Power— 
WIGCUTICILY ne cons Ses Sat eee Ter 
SECRIN AER. cocirns.. et ae Soe Hee, 
OTP ge PA. Aon rowed oe tom HEP. 
SS aco ects cite serena iad ar cus eae 
Cost- Of sb1lel cand 2lsehte.ca>..5a cee occas « £ 
Bmployees—Male..Wi... ccc eeees No, 
Homple yet so ict ate eaten x No. 
TOMATO. #: cies sat ieeuee iN On 
Total «Wages Paid cares tas bc: ck eee 
Average Wage per Employee............. 
Value ‘of "Materials Used iene err tie 
Value (Gross) of Production.............. 


Value Added in Process of Manufacture... 


Value of Production per Head of Employees 
Value of Production per Head of Mean 
European Population 
Value Added per Head of Employees..... 
vale jadde <d per Head of European Popu- 
arion 


see s8 & 2s) fein 9 pi ere4s 


ope = 6. 6 0 4.0 0 le 5G eo co ie ps le a4, 01h 6 mle epee 





* 1921 Population. 


dooe ee A RETURNS. 


| 


























New Common- Union of 
Canada birk Zaational wealth of South 
(1920). / (192 1-22) Australia Africa 
| =) | (1920-21). | (1921-22). 
} + | Pa = oa a 
Lene ere sans |J 19,244,031 | 60,831,468 | 20,608,260 
_}706,776,430+ (22,140,188 | 68,665,270 |  27:860.767 
| 
| = 49,572 217,916 152,372 
= 101,083 437,851 498,937 
- 5,466 11,884 9,709 
ree : 24.476 59,365 14,088 
14,378,319 | =a 7,692,488 | 2,868,152 
ae | 57,828 292,200 157,673 
‘= 12,488 | 94,439 13.278 
684,698 | 70,316 | 386,639 170,951 
£ £ £ £ 
167,350,802 | 13,677,376 | 62,931,718 | 20,129,828 
244 195 169 118 
449,856,576 | 40,044,325 | 205,866,282 | 42,823,441 
825,926,614 | 67,146,269 | 324,586,519 | 79,446,298 
| 376,070,038 27, 101, 944 118,720,237 | 36,622,858 
2 £ £ £ 
1,206 955 840 465 
| 96* 55 60 51 
549 | 385 307 214 
| | 
| 44% 22 22 24 





‘ 


{+ Capital invested, 











¢t Fuel only. 
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14. Monthly Index of Industrial Activity —Commencing in July, 1922, the Statistics 
Office initiated the compilation of a monthly index of industrial activity in consultation 
and co-operation with various manufacturers’ associations. The data are obtained from 
returns rendered monthly by a number of selected establishments in the four principal 
industrial centres in the Union, viz., the Cape Peninsula and adjoining areas, Port Elizabeth, 
Durban and adjoining areas, and the Witwatersrand (including Pretoria); and the figures 
show, by comparison with the results of the 1920-21 Industrial Census, the relative condition 
of employment and activity in each of the principal classes of industry in the different 
centres concerned. Publication is effected through the medium of the Monthly Bulletin of 
Union Statistics, 


§ 3. Individual Industries. 


1. Principal Manufacturing Industries.—The tables given hereunder furnish particulars 
of the principal manufacturing industries of the Union. Certain important industries, 
owing to their small number, have been regrouped in order to avoid disclosure of their 
identity and operations. 


PARTICULARS AS TO PRINCIPAL INDIVIDUAL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 
1915-16 TO 1921-22. 






















































































| 
| Value | | Value 
| Pane Poe ce | Cost of tax Added to 
| Number! q | Ma- |° : 1) Ned ORICA pee Value (Materials 
YEAR Pere | 229 =) chinery, gen || SEA Went, lean of | durin 
‘ ie Sa eee ELC of Em- | and | “=.” (Materials 3 
Factories, Baid4 Plant, eons fC Wen and > | Used Out put.| Process 
| ante Bnd. cea Pdr, | Powers | ce] of Manu- 
) ef Poales: “saa | facture. 
= i Tat ate ts 
Bacon aNpD Ham Curtne ESTABLISHMENTS. 
£1000, | £1000. £1000. | £1000. | £1000. | £1000. , £100). 
1915-16...... il 33 ive 154 i | 3 88 131. | 44 
1915-17...... 14 41 20 past 15 5 149 202 | 53 
¥OPZAH1'8.. LOO... 17 50 26 308 23 4 279 378 | 99 
1918-19...... 22 90 43 491 34 6 397 525) | 128 
1919-20...... 23 121 55 5O2:, | 41 10 561 WL . 155 
1620-31. 204.5 22 112 54 453 41 10 508 596 | 88 
1921-22...... 24 196 80 442 41 my) 372 469 | 97 
| w 
BAKERIES, BREAD, AND Biscurt FACTORIES. 
} | i 
1915-16..... Nig a eds 364 i390 | 2,730 | 218 | 31 | 1,468 | 2,024 | 556 
1916-17...... 241 432 | 179 3,291 | 246 : 36 | 1,887 2,558 671 
1917-18...... 262 458 161 3,620 | 267 | 37 2,192 2,960 768 
1918-19...... 287 470 166 8,909 | 317 | 46 2,382 3,262 880 
1919-20 .... Er | 545 205 3,996 | 363 | 56 3,097 4,185 1,089 
1920-21...... 333 592 Zoo 4,170 | 407 | 68 3,001 4,670 1,319 
LEG2T-22., aa. « 335 634 252 4,105 395 | 68 Zl BDL? | 1,204 
Boot AND SHOE FactoriIEns AND REPAIRING ESTABLISHMENTS. 
| | 
1915-16...... | 58 5S 54 1,662 99 3 324 504 | 180 
POTG=SU7 oaees | 104 91 | 87 | 2,388 | 129 4 499 727 | 228 
BOVT=HUS = aero. o © 120 108 95-| 2,644 OL 5 636 966 | 329 
TOTS=L9 ce ace 138 153 142 ! 3,399 250 | 6 865 1,292 427 
T9T9=20 «ue. 3 | 147 192 193 | 3,630 302 | 9 1,116 1,675 | 558 
1920-21..... oe 146 210 266 | 2,954 Zi ” | et “a0. | 1,191 412 
E9l ees |; 148 236 | 241 | 3,283 305 | 11 | 738 | 1,251 | 5138 
| | 











BREWERIES (INCLUDING NATIVE BEER BREWERIES) AND Matt WORKS, 











| { 
1915-16...... | 21 | 530 499 | 1,845 | 175 24 322 1,162 840 
1916-17...... Zils 572 395 | POL «0: 182 25 346 | 963 617 
1917-18...... 78* | 678 | 365 2,020 | 193 33 419 ial res 754 
MLO LO ete ote 8 85* | 645 | 378 | 2,261 | Feit Was 40 565 1,394 829 
1919-20...... 99 | 658 477 | 2,147 | 215 | 43 688 1,895 | 1,207 
1920-21...... 90 | 640 GLO. V2 235 | 234 46 801 2,061 1,260 
Ut DAE tee | 94 635 708 1,847 | 218 | 48 323 | 1,788 1,265 
| | \ } 





* Including Native Becr Breweries on Mines. 
















































































646 INDIVIDUAL INDUSTRIES. | CHAP, XIX. 
PARTICULARS AS TO:;PRINCIPAL INDIVIDUAL MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES, 1915-16 TO 1%21-22-—continned. 
= ea a = | = me: a ae = i am 

Value alue 
rs of Number eon Cost of Value Added to 
| Number Tuas Ma- a Salarina Fuel, Value |Materials 

YEAR. Factori and ses per Em- and Light, Materials, Outpat eee 

bP actories ° - Lan, 7AeS Ss 
ftw and | Ployees. een Power, | Used. | of Mannu- 
_ Tools. | ) facture. 
Ko eA Y Li ae 
Brick, Tre, EARTHENWARE, AND PorrERY WORKS. 
ory | { 
| £1000. | £1000. £1000. | £1000. | £1000. | £1000. | £1000. 
1915-16...... 97° | 247° | 386°) 8,280 | 116 41 22 250} 228 
1916~17...... 117 | $22 | 281 | 4,857 144 55 | 80 326 246 
1917-18... .... Lis 261 241 4,332 165 46 19 405 | 386 
1918-19...... T2Z sel 297° 246 5,054 218 “1 42 547 505 
1919-20...... 169 356 293 6,822 323 105 79 742 663° 
1920-21 181 | — 398 398 7,626 | 376 132 | 56 | 882 826 
1921-22 178365 386 PA Ag Se She 132 | 41 | 798 757 
| 
BrusH AND Broom FACTORIES. 

seks * r ‘ ESE Pog ck es SP EG 
1915-16...... | Fa 9 2 339 | 12° — 33 | OY 20 
1916-17...... op 10 2 509 17 via 48 81 33 
1917-18. T 4 if 4 722 20: | — | 54 87 33 
3918-19...... | 5 | 20 4 666 | 26 | a 67 99 43 
1919-20...... ie 21 5 691 | 32: | t 63 121 58 
1920-21 6 cscs 7 28 5 533 30 | 1 60 | 100 41 
1921-22 6 19 3 423 | 21 | 1 at oe | 38 

BurtER AND CHEESE FACTORIES 
UL) 5 As rad SEEDED Wineenee Heese 
1915-16...... 59 152 | 100 660 44 | 8 | 483 | 607 124 
1916-17...... 86 201. | - 120 |; “986.4 62 | 12 761 999. 238 
1917-18, ..-.. 124 217 | 188 | 1,129 | %6 13 | 931 | 1,220 289 
1918-19...... 126 316 | 206 1,291 109 1g | 1,843 1,484 341 
1919-20...... 121 296 194 | 1,327 | 116 | 21 | 1,347 | 1,498 351 
4920-21...... 116 330 | 231 1,306 | 122 | 24 | 1,250 1,641 391 
1921-22 125 393 | 248 | 1,336 134) 4 28 | 988 1,363 375 
CLOTHING Factories, TAILORING, AND DrESSMAKING ESTABLISHMENTS. 
1915-16...... 353 348 24 | 3,995 | 330 | 6 | 454 | 1,003 | 549 
7916-17...... 515 483 31 5,020 400 | g 683 1,331 648 
1917-18...... 580. 490 33 5,518 | 453 | 9 916 1,736 820 
1¥918-19...... 590 577 41 | 5,923 | 524 | 10 |}. 13258 2,220 1,002 
1919-20...... 623: 701 47 | 6,282 652 22 +}. tay 2,800 1,282 
T8202. so 591 681 48 5,580 | 656 ao 1,369 2,497 L 128 
1921-22 596 721 50 5,228 | 604 | 13 1,034 2078 | 1.044 
mS Re | . nese) 
CoacH AND WaAGon WORKS. 

n poe, . ae me 
AD 5-12 208 209 rit | 2,020 213 eee 266 597 | 331 
1916-17...... 260 | 253 82 | 2,972 | 246 13. | 9810 686 276 
1997-18 S55 alg | 293 | 93 3,285 | 287 16 389 867 479 
1918-19...... noo” | 316 | 99 3,347 | 299 19 396 909 513 
3919-20. 35s. 345 324 | 114 3,515 | 366 22 §21 1,103 583 
2920-21 5.52%; | 346 343 104 S100. a 367 7 472 1,045 573 
1921-22 b.5 iol, VRee | S30. | 1038 | 2,803 | 303 POL til eae 785 464 

eatiptge te hi a ie hy ae 4 b.cl Seat ae 
CooP@RAGES AND PacKkine-Case WorKS. 
1915-16...... 264 37 11 378 vat il “ffl 104 33 
1916-17...... 23 |. 51 14 | 488 #1 |.) Sr (apa ee 46 
1917-18...... 42 | 76 41 | 846 43 3 157 266 109 
1918-19. 50). | *t8 {) ‘Te 82 | 934 59 5 262 381 120 
1919-20...... 65 | 102 52 Live 94 7 242 412 170 
1920-21...... 68.3) 117 56 1,048 88 | 6 211 343 132 
192199) en 49 100 47 908 57 5 124 210 86 





































































































* Including certain Power Plants on Mines “ot previously enuma;rated. 
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PARTICULARS AS TO PRINCIPAL INDIVIDUAL MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES, 1915-16 TO 1921-22—continued., 

- a axe anaiaea ape: Se | aes ESSE ar 6 = jae 

Value | Value 

_ Value Amount z | 

ers Lae e's Number! of Cost Of | vane Added to 

| Number | Laid’. | Ma- of eitarios Fuel, of Value |Materials 

YEAR, | ind | chinery, | Em- aid "| Light, \faterial of during 
Factories p45 | Plant, : ; and | eer"! Output. | Process 

| Build- | ployees. | Wages Used. ate 

figs and Pai Power of Manu- 

g | Tools, } | | facture. 

EKvecrric Ligut AND POWER PLANTS. 
| £1000. £1000. | £1000. , £1000, £1000. | £1000. | £1000. 
EL — LOs o crseece 7 1,620 7,021 3,556 465 608 117 2,542 2,425 
ath Yl be eee or | 81 1,668 8,128 3,844 513 677 152 2,781 2,629 
#917—-18 Jum c+ 124* | 1,721 8,998 4,543 629 835 392 2,952 2,560 
1918-19,..... | 115 | 1,826 | 9,126 | 4,989 717 900 | 195 | 3,173 | 2978 
1919-20...... 134 1,851 10,006 5,336 871 1,048 275 3,435 | 3,159 
1920-21...... 140 E739 ~| 105357 5,691 1,027 985 | 294 3,678 | 3,385 
1921-22 142 3,827 111,165 | 6,276 1,066 1,286 | 392 3,851 | 3,459 
GALVANIZED WARE, TINWARE, AND STEEL TRUNK FACTORIES, 
itpetG. cs... 40 56 31 | 1,048 | 66 | 3 | 104 298 | 1294 
1916-17...... Baye SZ 38 1,060 | 63 3 | 146 266 | 120 
1917-18...... 51 is 54 1,185 ‘ihn al 203 Bir 168 
1918-19.....; 52 70 Ho 1,106 OB af : 210 393 176 
1919-20...... 54 82 75 ft562 0 103 | 4 | 245 446 | 200 
1920-21 868.8. 54 90 76 1,193 119 | 627 284 | 487 | 203 
$921-22 56 98 90 | 1,124 | 110 | 5 | 187 371 | 184 
GRAIN MILLs, 
1915-16...... 562 | 763 | 817 | 3,940 213 70 4,900 | 5,627 727 
T916-17 25 .5..- 667 825. | Soi | 4,225 237 84 6,154 7,204 1,119 
POET 1 SiS Ce oe 743 872 878 | 4,464 261 124 7,684 | 8,707 1,023 
1918-19 : 638 932 | 946 | 4,583 330 115 8,806 | 10,121 1,315 
1919-20...... 691. 1,046 / 1,048 | 4,855 351 137 | 11,079 12,631 1,552 
LOZ 2 lake ween 2 705 1,089 1,142 | 4,973 360 136 tl OS 2s | 12 1SSs |) 07F 
1921-22 692 1,120 | 1,194 |} 4,841 362 145 6,833 7,911 | 1,078 
ct ee ener = | ie AR iam tig 2 es ae eee el | 
Jam Facrorizus, Frorir PRESERVING WoRKS, AND SwHet FACTORIES. 
1915-16...... $6 | 118 | “es | 1,905 o4 10 | 600 750 | 249 
1916-17...... 48 | 141 yd: Se eas bo) 114 13 614 952 | 338 
1917-18...... Bi] "iss j Om | S788 149 14 792 | 1,832 | 540 
1918-19...... 59 194 | 92.) 2,801 191 L?. 941 1,538. | 597 
1919-20...... ca her 245 102 : 3,202 250 27 1,324 21382" 809 
1920-21...... fava 292 | 176 _{| 3,014 250 24 | 1,307 1,816 | 510 
1081-22. 5. WA he OZ], e229~ | ,S,004 240 25 954 1,484 | 530 
Live Works. 
kee = ae | ee Oe? 
1915-16...... Bae) 28 42 952 36 | 18 25 tee 
1916-L7...... | 40 88 89 | 1,433 55 | ive 64 151 87 
1917-18 41 86 106 | 1,383 D2 ul 18 80 183 | 104 
1918-19.,.... | 20 89 109 | 1,474 61 / 21 79 205 | 126 
1919-20...... | 31 85 127 | 1,695 81 | 24 93 247 | 154 
1920-21...... 33 79 126 | 1,686 85 | 25 97 255 1 59 
i) an | 36 78 154 | 1,437 68 | 38 58 211 153 
PRINTING AND PUBLISHING ESTABLISHMENTS. 

—_—_ - are ——— , = = ; = 7 | a 
1915-16...... 222 | 609 | 544 | 4,908 647 19 417 =) 1,820-7(5 V2 
POT —E Costus cs, 248 | 642 593 5,386 726 Bs 584 1,873 | 1,289 
DOLLS. 50 +6 270 | 645 600 5,633 792 7A 733 2.212 | 1,479 
1918-19...... 265 | 728 616 6,070 | 899 24 948 2,596 } 648 
1919-20...... Zio 750 667 6,572 1,153 34 1,245 3,419 2,174 
TYZ0=2 1, wis « 276 | 840 766 6,693 1,435 37 1,460 4,114 2,654 
i AC 281 930 916 | 6,492 1,423 40 1,206 | 3,875 2,669 

/ | 
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648 | CHAP. XIX. 
PARTICULARS AS TO PRINCIPAL INDIVIDUAL MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES, 1915-16 TO 192)1-22—continued. 

a en Re nae Les SE ERD = > siekenme See nett =e ai ae x aa a vs en = pahigs § ae Fate al TA 
| Value 
| Value of | Value | Amount | Cost of Added to 
|Number| Land | of Ma- | Number) of Fuel, | Value of| Value |Materials 
YEAR. of and | chinery,! of Em- | Salaries , Light, Materials! of during 
‘Factories; Build- Plant, & ployees. | & Wages) — and Used. | Output. | Process 
ings. Tools. | Paid. | Power. | lof Manu- 
facture. 
Saw MILs. 
| £1,000 | £1,000 £1,000 | £1,000 | £1,000 | £1,000 | £1,000 
1915-16...... 15] 108 j172 93 7 ‘ 494 178 
1916-17...... 109 | 262 182 2,322 164 13 496 768 272 
1917-18 2288. 125 278 199 2,794 202 14 | 567 943 876 
1918-19...... 127 288 205 2,776 223 1S Fe | 907 1,371 464 
1919-20...... 134 | 85d 218 3,237 286 21 839 1,364 525 
1920-21...... 147 384 256 | 3,745 349 24 910 1,527 617 
1921~22 135 351 218 | 2,712 255 17 615 1,025 410 
Soap AND CANDLE FACTORIES. 
| | 
1O1D—16..40:... 16 436 486 1,784 150 24 | 1,147 1,735 588 
POLG6=17..4 Tes 16 818 149 | 1,986 176 24 1,187 1,763 576 
AOL 1B. cenun 18 843 172 | 2,369 199 30 | TOL eons 597 
1918-19250 ass 17 446 606 2,146 | 192 80 | 1,750 | 2,260 510 
1919-20...... 18 471- 618 | 2,253 | 223 82 | 2,312 | 8,010 698 
1920-213. re 20°43 535 | 661 1,937 225 31 | 1,865 | 2,316 451 
1991-23-24 oo | 574 691 1,051.4... 206 29 1,394 1,972 578 
TANNERIES. 
) ) : | Pg. 
TLSTH=1O2. | 19 79 | 40 799 55 | 3 339 | 476 | 1386 
1916-17 . 23 83 | 46 920 | 63 3 459 | 606 | 147 
1917-18...... 25 T19 OF + GRT* lease eas 5 681 964 282 
1918-19...... | 28 153 68 1,409 | 101 6 741 | 1,006 265 
1019-205 sare! 31 164 82 1,579 | 122 | 9 1,017 1,394 3877 
1920-21 ee ae | > 173 100 1,373 116 9 564 | 832 268 
1921-22 27 177 116 1,335 128 | 12 | 430 | 687 257 
| 
Topacco, Cigar, CIGARETTE, AND SNUFF FACTORIES. 
1915-16, .5.5 | 68 159 91 | 1,941 94 5 506 | 1,051 545 
1O16—17 0 oie. 67 199 91 2,241 116 5 560 1,212 653 
1917-18...... 63 205 86 2,302 125 5 647 1,417 770 
1918-19...... 60 223 90 2,562 144 6 782 1,538 756 
1919-20. aan. 6 66 264 104 2,662 185 8 990 1,951 961 
1920-21. Sea» 64 285 149 3,010 28) 9 1,019 2,371 1,352 
1921-22 61 322 221. 2,403 267 10 997 2,030 1,083 
Woot WASHERIES. 
1915-16...... 6 15 19 509 19 4 17 66 49 
1916-17. 522%). 7 34 30 807 85 6 22 113 91 
1917-18...... 10 47 40 981 39 12 $2 171 140 
1918-19...... 11 64 62 1,780 - 52 15 55 203 148 
1919-20...... 13 76 98 2,113 ee 21 62 244 186 
1920-21...... 14 88 141 1,330 58 13 35 142 107 
1921-22705. 14 95 138 1,161 64 16 38 161 123 
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2. Materials Used and Articles Produced.— Particulars are giyen hereunder of certain 
materials used or treated, and of articles produced in certain industries during the year 


1921-22, with comparative 


figures for previous years :—- 


WE BACON AND HAM CURING ESTABLISHMENTS. 












































































































































Sex 1919-20. Hie 1920-21, 1921-22 
Heading. al Si aig = : es : 
| Quantity. | Value. | Quantity, | Value. | Quantity, | Value. 
MATERIALS 2k SED. 
a SE ne ae mir eT & aa = PERLE SS Sepnasenadigaps ; Eat aeoveueataseinee’s press SPST RS So 
| jloaes ee: g Ip vart Siac tae (une, £ 
Pigs, Cattle, and Sheep....... 13,763,991 | 508,550 (11,798,552 461,832 | 9,989,423 300,210 
LAW ISG. = 5.6 lg Bi Ree | 243879 | 7,023 | © 725,770 | 13,086 588,006 13,453 
ee Ea eee 250,270 | 6066 99,818 | —-2,400 422,044 6,190 
BVPIEUCRM ere rece. oo ast Scapeietes © 3,453 | 100 | —_ _ — 
Rees GM PUE Roe we so oh apices ba 24,242 1,079 | 14,560 | 455 10,400 260 
2 en ee 163,463 4,348 35,162 2,038 | 22,875 216 
Materials Used in Curing..... a 11,322 7,973 | —- 6,423 
Materials Used in Packing... _- 12,987 — 9,682 — 7,001 
All Other Materials.......... — 9,500. | — 10,252 — 8,574 
Metter. te ee: — | 560,975, — BOT718 ea 872, 390 
ARTICLES MANUFACTURED. 
6. ae B.S : ats aii vn ees 
eae ees, ae £ ) tb, £ 
POC HALO EAI, 6 snes sions eos» ; 6,821,415 | 580,379 | 5,555,317 | 490,470 | 5,691,144 377,446 
GAT Laren catapenceaerreceis ob isausinla ae (aegkio | 561,881 484,576 ~ 30,800 604,623 | 22,236 
Polonies and Sausages... 1,385,656 49,727 | 1,450,395 56,814 | 1,741,075 | 52,888 
Other Articles prepared from | | 
Pork, Beef, Mutton, and / 
MERON, =. po aes bods | 194,115 18,775 | 198,123 | 11,833) 362,095 12,902 
Fertilizing Materials......... 245,278 620 334,626 | too (Lisi 1,861 
Tinned Beef or Mutton...... —— — | — | — 
All other products........... — 14,946 | — | 465 _- 1,250, 
os... St Ee O,S28 | 8 | wits et 586s 35 i | 46855 5&2 
(i uh BAKERIES, BREOD! SAND. BICUse FACTORIES: 
| 1919-20, | 1920-21. | 1921-22. 
Heading. fae ; BASS sth ahiideanne 
| Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. «| Quantity. | Value. 
MATERIALS USED. 
Tones £ Ton. Tony 4 nS 
Flour, South African......... 48,792 | 1,594,379 46,152 | 1,652,522 44,188 | 1,058,449 
PE Ge 18,798 | 601,427 22,112 | 748,918 | 22,204] 518,681 
Meal, Boer or Wheat, etc.... | 9,290 271,789 8,329 | 244,034 8,752 175,407 
Spr Ce: ae er ae : 4,067 35,044 3,681 | 33,544 | 1,801 15,704 
Sugar..... 2 le Reet A RE | 2,114 89,822 2.666 | 115,187 | 2,524 81582 
| 100 Ib. 100 Ib, 100 tb. 
Fats (including Butter and | | | 
MVE ATTATENG ioc fas; co cers, susltane io 3.5 20,731 166,139 23,449 | 198,499 | 24,805 149,804 
NEE aE sr pbosacs so ebeyai Qi « — 95.875 —_ Pri iio, "982 | — 96,799 
SELIG STS el arte oka uss 5. Fie: shovels 9:6 -—- D1,578 — 53,207 | —- 49,985 
Other ingredients............ — | 115,784 ~= 133,590 _ 112,509 
Pacwnre Materials... . cs... aes — | 74,740 —— | 65,375 —— 54,324 
| nat ae = — 
rE EMI: + os, god» eyes ie 3,096,577 | — 3,350,858 = ges 3,244 
_ARTICLES MANUFACTURED D. 
= 7 my ee? a Seed ae <~* as =2 San ae ae eee 
yaa) th, Seo ein’), Th; £ | hae £ 
SRO oh he eee eres Bed ETE 172,971,798) 3,186,655 181, 864,258] 3,525,191 177,431,499) 2 2,566,924 
IBC G ae. cee eei the Tet ee Ra 9,328,874) 441,358 8,231,886) 405,608 | 7, "045.336 332,172 
RPGS ee tats: Nos aes Hacelt Me tae 7,481,467; 449,824 | 10, 054, 187; 621,640 9. ,033,205 552,020 
Other Mrticles yaar pa oid, wet — | 107,853 | | 117,398 —— | 66,258 
| ———-—- | - + —-- ee I 
i SU ee sor 2 = | 4,185,190, — 4 669,837 g ~ 3,517,374 | 
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(iii) B BOOT AND SHOE FACTORIES AND: REPAIRING ESTABLISHMENTS. 
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1919-20. 1920-21. 1921-22. 
Heading. teases art . 
| Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. Value.  |@ Quantity. | Value. 
MATERIALS Usnpp. 
£ £ £ 
Leather—By Weight :— . 
South African....... Ib. 4,645,255 641,861 | 3,289, 732 419,274 | 4,055,386 | 354,018 
Imported: cca lanes 3 102,502 | 18, 401 | 64,109 11,964 | 27,238 | 4,533 
Leather—By Measure :— by 
South African...... Sq.ft. | 1,209,154 127,923 | 1 ,122,022 95,909 | 1,734,119 111,395 
Imported, cisiscel. «o's | 1,121,830 150,468 | 959,275 112,976 | 1,213,516 b 4, sO, 147 
Uppers and Cut Soles Pur- | | | ) 
chased :— | 
Ouch eA Tricait.. . en. —- 17,26: | = 13,964 | — ) 9,871 
.o< Ampottade sys isanba — 19,477 — 6.074 |) a 
Stains and Polish............ — 7,264 | 5,742 ja: == ae 6,591 
Thread, Eyelets, Nails, and | ‘ 
other Materials.......... — 107,935 | — 91,187 | — 94,548 
Packing Materials........... — 25, 915 L — 23.200 | ae . 25,174 
a | ede ERR f * | es I 
POTAL rij ¢2 hewn eee | — | 1,116,370 uo |S — 779,343 | . _ L 738,422 
eS? 2 a aes => Pee SS eee 
_ ARTICLES MANUFAGTURED: 
= —- : = cara 
| 2 £ 
Boots and Shoes...... Pairs. | 1,806,917 r 383, 856 | 1,308, 135 | | 978,438 | 1,572,204 | 1,024,504 
SLEDDOIS, «ke ates tee os Fes = 42,869 | 14,800 41,730 15,424 | 23,053 8,434 
WAIUBCHOCNS 6 5.0 6 ors ik» ape ee 315,243 | 110,549 156,196 | 58,365 | 231,342 73,094 
Leggings and Gaiters....,,.. 3,800 | 3,600 3,415) | 3,586 | 3,850 3,820 
Uppers for sale as such.. ,,.. 73,444 | 29,425 34,409 | 15,525 | 79,421 19,086 
Parts of Boots and Shoes other / 

than ‘Uppersi.:. ... ap xs No. | _- 1,080 ~= 3,095 | = 761 
Leather Portmanteaux and . 

BaD rents sare clevetonecats No. 764 570 454 558 | 133 149 
Harness and Saddlery........ — 29,917 — 15,704 | = 7,976 
Leauner LB COs cs. 80 vise s aces — 60 — 172) = 62 
Other Articles Manufactured... — 20,091 — 15,554 — 28,264 
Value of Repair Work Done. — . 80,650 | — 84,785 | — 85,371 

TOTAL... eae = __| 1,674,598 | | 1,191,206) — | 1,250,521 


ee 5 





{iv = BREWERIES (INCLUDING NATIVE B BEER BREWERIES) AND MALT WORKS. 
















































































1919-20. 1920-21. | 1921-22. 
Heading. TD ERI a ea 
Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. Value. | Quantity. | Value. 
MATERIALS: Usp. 

| gt iy s | | £ 
be Ree eee Galls. | — 10,823 | “= 9,664 | — 4 7,633 
Maltv eon wer rns eat Tons. | 10,443 | 272,027! 12,618 | 316,524 8,287 196,379 
HONS se fb oases oe Tons. | 171 36,618 | 170 60,619 135 48,677 
Ch ree eee > Cwts. | 6,749 8,432 | 6,166 10,988 4,150 6,534 
Kaftir Corn Meal....... Tons. | . 11,112 121,635 | 10,330 96,791 10,462 74,282 
Warley. ..4sccnsn cee Tons. | 5,876 66,033 — 5,087 112,511 4,726 | 77,998 
Other Ingredients............ | a= 56,091 © 66,492 — 33,725 
Packing Materials (Bottles,ete.) | = — 116,068}. -— 127,359 be ee 
OWA: 22 a eee |. | 687,727) — | 800,048] = iB 523,016 
: ae a ake eee SS eee 

_ ARTICLES MAxvracturnD. 

| | Rarer | aos 
Ale, Beer, and Stout....Galls. 8,847,517 | 1,491,515 | 8,594,822 / 1 685 386 6,989,837 | 1,478,655 
Native Beer..........0. Galls. | 7,501,418 140, 399 | 7,757,847; 187,244.| 6,733,457 123,663 
Brewer’s Grains............. -—— 13,875 — 16,078 11,406 

Other Articles.............4. — 249,378 ens | 222,096 — 174,¢ 
MORAL rhc 5.s a =| 1,895,167 tds —. | 2,060,754 —~ }45788,087- 

2 a me OK = 
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(v) BRICK, TILE, ee er AND ‘POTTERY WORKS. 





Heading. 





Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. Value. 
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1919-20. 1920-27 1921-22, 


x | 





Quantity. | Value. 





MATERIALS USED. 

















































































































| | £ £ £ 
Materials Used (exclu- | 
sive of Fuel) :— 
South African..... | 2a | 75,098 eat 49,299 oe | 22,980 
POLLO v.75: civ sco. 34s | — 3,532 — 6,543 — 18,355 
Workuit.<.'..-. | oa | 78,630 a 55,842 41,335 
ARTICLES MANUFACTURED. 
Tet wee re : ene — ais 
| dias eke £ g! 
Bricks, Building... No. , 191,059,374 529,287 | 212,332,021 | 618,954 | 194,718,260 544,501 
Fire Bricks....... a 3,852,965 24,176 2,880,710 23,258 349,282 20,562 
es 2 ae ae 2 1,375,361 15,899 1.190,895 | 12,591 1,398,494 17,098 
ou. See 4,731,694 72,980 5,691,630 92 208 5,587,765 89,008 
Fire Clay..Ton (2; 000%.) | 438 5,472 - 5,787 | Sor T 5,231 
Earthenware...... Oo. 68,609 3,689 _ 2,474 ae ,003 
ROOE MS So> vanspt eadercee — 4,067 os 1,803 — 3,068 
Other iat Manu- | 
factured and Work | | 
110 ie Si les a ~- 83,855 —- | 123,836 — 109,556 
Other Articles made of 
Concrete or Plaster... _ | 2,418 — 1,420 — 2,367 
“7 eee came | — | 741,848 Te | 1 s82081 Ae 798,388 
(vi) BRUSH AND BROOM FACTORIES. 
1919-20. | 1920-21. 1921-22. 
Heading. ‘a RS eas REE 
Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. 
MATERIALS UszEp. 
‘ z sane = a) ee et are 
| £ £ £ 
Bass, Broom, Grass, Hair, | 
_Bristles, Fibre, Cane, Ostrich 
=e adi and similar Mate- | | 
rials :— 
South African........... — 16,735 — 2,641 —_ 10,172 
TEADOLUOG ss ok owe Gs ctr ee —- | 26,030 — 37,670 — 14,748 
Broom Heads and Handles or | | | 
Timber for same :— 
South African........... | _- 8,425 — 9,831 _ 7,969 
Imported... .....08ss00%. — 1,861 — 2,854 — 1,417 
Wire, Twine, Thread, Nails, 
Glue, Pitch, Rosin, ‘ Oils, | | 
Varnish, Paint, and other | | 
Materials for Brushes and 
PESEOOTIGN SY rales clelcle acsid o°s'e. 6 ses -— 8,682 — 5,526 | _— 5,538 
Boxes, Cases, Cartons, Labels, | 
and other Packing Materials | — 1,524 “= 1,174 — 1,097 
i: 7 POA ag oe a — | 63,257| — 59,696 ae 40,936 
= wie a ~ ra —~. —— i —— — —— Oe 
ARTICLES MANUFACTURED. 
Doz. | £ | Doz. £ Doz. £ 
PASSIDLOOMS, «0.0.5 .0.0. 0's see eed 15,014 | 26,730 12,272 22,077 9,695 15,069 
aah ProOmMss, so! eas <aae bh rls. | 26,689 | 39,946 | 21,047 31,817 18,850 31,3604 
WAEPOt PDLOOMS Se eee oe wou ste 19,090 | 22,353 13,414 15.990 9,796 10,933 
Mpanister BriuisNeg os os aseeersmoncus 9,386 14,650 | 6,400 8,321 | 1,338 1,668 
Straw or Grass Brooms...... | 1,398 1,277 646 630 5,864 5,354 
Other Brushes and Brooms.. 14,157 | 16,332 | 17,355 21,378 | 7,969 9,826 
VT RE ies oki, SCRE HEC OT ee a 100,213} — 74,154 
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(vii) BUTTER AND CHEESE FACTORIES. 
| 1919-20. | 1920-21. | 1921-22. 
Heading. | : 
F Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. Quantity. | Value. 
MATERIALS USED. 
{ 
Ib. £ ib. £ th, wes 
Butter, Fat, or Cream....... 9.691,365 859,524 | 9,633,659 938,764 |10,683,742 739,172 
Milky, oe cites eieaeiertestoo kaa 3,734,957 182,370 | 4,980,371 185,337 | 5,507,270 156,739 
Salt and other Preservatives. . 683,751 7,937 655,051 7,120 920,320 11,804 
Colouring Matter and other 
Ingredients: scotia me — 41,951 — 54,935 — 25,945 
Packing Materials........... — 55,497 | — 63,859 = 54,416 
ONA Tiss eheteteteieiet se letess te fe £ = 1,147,279 oo | 1,250,015 — 988,076 
| | 
— os _ ——e———- —— 
i | | | ali 
ARTICLES MANUFACTURED. 
Tb. £ Tb. S | Tb, £ 
BUUtels eee a eae vice ortere 10,864,464 | 1,183,428 |11,517,533 | 1,808,963 |12,508,504 | 1,094,555 
Chee... ee sites hee besten 3,782,065 | 256,591 | 4,346,624 254,199 | 5,135,659 | - 224,462 
Margarine........ Eee ere 537,815 | 26,907 590,000 38,500 253,250 11,607 
Other Articles Manufactured or | 
Produced. ...ccese ce oe etek —_ 31,296 _~ 39,024 — 32,315 
Fe Pers ae 
EVP TA Liotta atecae foxes ater ——- : 1,498,222 — 1,640,686 --- 1,362,939 
ah cca ties sbaorass Noong.eh lod __ i 
(viii) CLOTHING FACTORIES AND TAILORING ESTABLISHMENTS. 
| 1919-20. | 1920-21. | 1921-22. 





Heading. “Sa eae hE ant 
| Quantity. Value. | Quantity. 








Value. | Quantity. | Value. 














Yards. | £ Yards. | £ Yards. | £ 
Cloth for Suits, Costumes, ete. | 1,562,151 | 1,049,764 | 1,527,893 | 926,353 | 1,337,650 686,934 
Other Materials (Lining, Trim- 





ming -t6.) i550) a ee bees 2815540 — | 267,257 — § | 200,175 
Packing Materials........... — 13,203 — | 11,514 — 11,258 
RAT, rece, ha oes — | 1,844,507) — 1,205,124 hon 898,367 


| 
| 





| 
==! —-- ee ee | ee 























ARTICLES MANUFACTURED. 








& £ — = 
Suits, Trousers, Overcoats, etc. a 2,116,312 — 1,802,238 — 1,488,603 
Costumes, Dresses, Skirts, etc. — 127,381 — 13,268 — 86,767 
Other Articles Made........ ‘ — 55,476 — 79,011 — 36,132 
Alterations, Making-up Cus- 
tomers’ Material, and other | 
Work Done)..0. 0 cc ec eeens — 143,365 — 167,692 | — 176,721 
Millinery... ta. ne Bese ~— 1,288 — 1,460 — 1,804 
TOTAG Me jr cles ss eretanr ete = 2,443,822 os 2,163,669 — 1,790,027 




























































































































































































* See also Sawmills and Joinery Works. 
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a(x) GOACH AND WAGON WORKS. 
i 1919-20. 7% 1920-21, oh 1921-22, 
Heading =< 
Quantity. | Value. Quantity. |v Value. we. | Que Ce Value. 
a. JS es Reed ee ee al ea tS 
MarTeriIats USEp. 
es | i . i 
£ | £ | Y 
Timber :— | | 
DOME) AITICAN..., 6.5.00 — | 115,087 —- 111,077 69,437 
MDT OBLE Cesate shore: sai or eeni'st oxen — | 49,845 — 39,614 | 31,748 
Wooden Parts :-— | 
MOMDIPAMTIGATIO coca siece.s | —_ 34,339 | — 31,454 —— 25,690 
PETIT OL UR Cet oh xier os: ariie.e-e.0 — { 17,896 — 18,187 Lo,300 
Paint, Varnish, and Oils...... -- 28,871 — 25,702 — 16,525 
Metal and Metal Parts....... | —- 180,996 _ 148,480 92,353 
Leather and Canvas......... | a | 37,138 — 27,931 —- 15,737 
Other Materials............. | — | 56,750 — 69,541 —- | 54,32] 
PRG oe. svn a 520,922 i 471,960)|> vial 391,161 
ae 2s iy as - ee — — = Seta 
ARTICLES MANUFACTURED. 
No. eo) 1) Wot £ No. £ 
Dia CTE Seen ialaln. ss, sues ogisiaels « 2,370 217,982 | 2,093 207,159 1,073 85,703 
Trollies and Light Wagons... 1,101 57,762 749 41,300 620 30,764 
Cape Carts and Buggies...... 2,133 113,484 | 1,457 77,041 688 32,757 
MAMIE OALUS ete iaic.o sos. « «Shei etele 1,193 39,059 | 820 27,813 566 16,782 
Spiders and Surreys......... 134 9,612 | 73 6,511 59 3,677 
MOTEL SVeENICIOS so. os nce us ies 733 22,995" | 625 27,278 565 19,644 
Bodies for Mechanically Pro- | 
pelled Vehicles. 5%... & a crsee 109 75192 | 100 6,601 205 11,885 
Other Articles and Repairs... — 635,406 — 651,121 a 584,176 
MEMES 2 < anis Sos Sg fe1108,402:| = —— seapiaoag.eae | sob -ra5,s88 
———— OO = —— 
(x) CCOPERAGES AND PACKING CASE WORKS. 
| 1919-20. | 1920-21. | 1921-22, 
Heading. eee ets eae = 
| Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | ve Value. | Que Quantity. ty. Value. 
oe Ske 
& as £ 
Timber and Wood :— 
DOUCIPATLICAN: ..450,0.0) 6006 3s _— 72,683 | — 53,763 —— 56,149 
WRI DOUMOC atiie adele « ivi ote: ene o's — 146,008 | — 125,732 — 51,706 
Nails, Screws, Hoop Iron, and | 
other Materials............ — 23,635 — 31,697 — 16,124 
Ct te ee 242,326 ae 211,192 / — |. 123,979 
Ss ~ | Fi eS _-—-—— a 
ARTICLES MANUFACTURED. 
No. £ No. £ No. £ 
1a iS le e AL e ee n 3,588 2,823 1,018 1,648 1,725 1,125 
JAGR coreeemmeciere sites coats. mjeua.s 11,495 27,679 5,595 15,194 2,102 9,881 
BUTECE | DOSCSelentd vs lee sc cos 18,000 2,180 19,350 1,676 31.500 2°759 
PACKING CASS aici. sce sles coe i 968,217 201,823 | 1,400,482 164,414 733,675 89,165 
WWOOU OID EUIKSct sc ce ale crests 32,466 27,329 30,255 30,236 24,025 19,734 
Other Articles Manufactured. _— 131,869 — 103,857 — Cilla 
Value of Repair Work Done for 
MIRO TACT Bs ois’ e enisrs. oe stove ons, _ 18,547 — 25,747 — 9,149 
rs). ee - 413-280 | — 342,772 — | "909,550 
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(x1) milehiclitatantin> 4 AND MILLINERY diets bel JI 








1919-20. ie 1920-21. oe 1921-22. 


Heading. > We acs ces Sere ae SA ahnGnNEET East E< saves 
Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. Value. Quaitity. | Value. 


























atic = — 3 = = =.'% oo —— —@-— 
Materiats Usep.. 
a, any ee Ee Bs Sl CE kGeae SET pene id 3 E 
| Yards. | £ Yards. £ Yards, | Mee 

Cloth for Costumes, etc.. | 413,003 | 77,039 | 100,963 | 76,608 76,027 | 52,150 
Other Materials (Linings, Trim- | 

MiGs, G6O).00s «sk phere | = 92,313 — 83,702 — 81,332 
Packing Materials........... -- 3,377 — 3,205 — | 2,478 

TOTAL. ce suuep Ceres Co ee | eee — 168,515 — 135,961 














ARTICLES MANUFACTURED. 









































£ £ | £ 
Costumes, Dresses........... — — +} — — —— — 
BKIrts, (eCGp oe cs ie che iota | — 174,577 -- 168,019 | “7 118,811 
BU ELE. Clg gen gem Ae Sasa. Si _- | 147,324 ~—- _ 129,098 | — 139,807 
Other Articles Made......... — 10,463 — | 7,758 | _ 2,722 
Repairs, Alterations, and i 
aking-up Customers’ Ma- 
terials, and Other Work.... — / 23,498 ao 27,984 | _- | 26,075 
| ; - | 
| | ae 
Pom rit. i Cal, — | 355,62, — | a82g54) 288,415 
\_ -—— —-——__-— -- ry pee res oe one —-. ~—- ~— - en 1 — ss — - a ee — 
' 
fos ERECT LIGHT AND POWER PLANTS. 
1919-20, | 1920-21, | 1921-22. 
Heading. +a | — . 
Quantity. | Value. Quantity. | Value. Quantity. | Value. 
WoRKING EXPENSES. 
re —~. a exis 
ae £ Pyaiee 
Generation..... ere. a 1,725,669 —— 1,973,562 — 2,060,387 
Distribution (Repairs, 
Maintenance of Mains, 
Sub - Stations, and | 
House Service)...... aia 255,973 | ree 290,699 | au 281,657 
Public Lighting (Re- 
pairs, Maintenance of | 
Street Lamps)....... — | 406114 — 54,250 — 49,592 
Ranta, ates... sees _ | 84,047 | -= 103,850 _. | 135,632 
Management and General / 
Expenses (including / | 
Salaries of Boroughs, | 
Assistant Engineers, | | 
and Draughtsmen, | | | 
Printing, Stationery, | 
Advertising, Insurance, | | 
and Departmental / 
Charges)... sce eee — 324,557 = 283,165 5: | 309,405 
Total Working Ex- | | oak qe = os 
DONSES bbs seve ts ig — 2,480,857 — 2,705,526 —- 2,836,673 
Total Value of Materials es | mr 
Usedorstese. Sone £ = 275,474 — 293,631 — 392,208 
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EES ee LIGHT AND Sada Lh ig pate a8 

















Bh sina se} 


1919-20. 1925-22 
Heading, ——— ie ee : 
Quantity. Value. j Quantity. a Value. | Quantity. | Value. 








- Corrent Gan BRATED 









































. Units. £ Units. £ Units. € 
Private Lighting and | (000) (000) (000) 
Domestic Supply (in- 
cluding Heating and 
Cooking)............ | 32,327 | — | 36,546 — 9,836 — 
Private Motive Power | | | 
and Industrial Supply | | | | 
(excludingTramways) | 1,038,129 | — | 1,018,024 — | 957,568 | = 
Tramways (Private or | | | | 
Municipal).......... | 24,083 — | 26,886 |. — | 25,997 | as 
Bulk or Mixed Supply. | . 33,753 | — 39,619 | — 16,658 | — 
Municipal Supply— | | ; 
Lighting of Buildings | 875 — | 1,200 — 3,112 — 
Street Lighting...... | 9,726. | Fe 1) 10,139 a 10,396 | zs 
Motive Power (ex- | 
cluding Tramways). | 3,208 | -—— | Reena -_— 3,459 | - 
Used in Station..... | 55,389 | a 57,144 | — 58,420: | 
‘Total Units Sold or Used | 1,197,490 — 191,835 — 1,135,446 | - 
Lost in Distribution... | 79,516 | ~- 84,609 | a 82,662 | : 
iP ea GRR ES CL! TA Seis A A0e doe EE Ee ae ae eee ae ewwae sire 
‘Total Units Generated. | 1,277,006 | — 1,276,444 we aie 218, 108 path 
te rr | — . . 3,434,928. — 3,678,251 3 | 3,951,185 
ie canal ns eC MEda ct St Gens hea cory. tis oa) Toalirce | 











Cai). GALVANIZED WARE, TIN WARE, AND STEEL TRUNK FACTORIES. | 














| 









































| 
| 1919-20. | 1920-21. | 1921-22 
Heading. ; : 
| Quantity, Value. oa Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. 
“Marenrais Useo. 
i | i as tae s 
| ieee ea Ib. £ het € 
MOLEUTATOOeETOD oie ss se 0 | =6§39,059 | 16,485 | 820,842 18,610 | 734,037 | 12;077 
PIMC MEITON sive cae oie es cee 1,902,088 | 51,3889 | 1,774,122 46,175 | 1,920,021 | 27,937 
Black Sheet Iron............ 498,131 9,015 | 430,994 9,279 | 606,148 | 8,397 
AST) Eo 2 ee ee ee 3,728,026 118,359 | 5,046,078 148,014 | 3 491,135 | 78,438 
TOC ee acs suena) oho. Fane 74,544 1,694 | 91,30 1.695 | 82,743 | 1,437 
LPN be ded Ih) a Re Re ane ea 27,931 752 | 44,603 1,235 | 438,755 | 1,028 
COLAC ren hee stedte nic Ye o.gnsoeee,ai'aes 3,581 | 167 | 9,137 702 | 6,203 200 
“Sita 0 ee 69,712 | 6,266 | 94,698 | 6,444 © apollo 1,039 
pike An AE Ao eee | 163,784 3,018 456,107 © 2,913 100,189 1,732 
AGODPEL EO UCOUS, te5..0 cok oreishe ens | 6,542 1,004 | 7,869: | 954 | 16,607 1,348 
RTS a GO US tat cole cek sect Goma ie een o 763 129 3,385, | 489 | 4,514 | 319 
Loin Bin ep aeeiag Bee pee 31,565 | 4,909 | 37,960. | 6,184 29,311 3,126 
‘Tinman’s Rivets..:........0 5. | 48.357 | 3,079 | 20,337 | 1,218 | 18,438 868 
CISUCIDS vee e wk a Noo 238 680 589 | 1,573. | 302 1,395 
Sanitary Ware.............. —— 2,873 | — 4.529 |  - | gy) 4yh 24 
PPSRAR I GRIN ES <2 oe es. svar ce ones | ~- L974 | -— 2.573 | a 2,069 
Painting Materials........... —— 1,425 | —- 2,085 | - 1,281 
Other Materials............. ~ 22,281 | — 29,115 35,739 
Re ae Rips VP Gee 283,787 | 186.554 
_- - oe / ——_~——- ~ = et a ee eee | fe. ee 
ARTICLES MANUFACTURED, 
No £ No. Ss | No £ 
Galvanized Ware............ _ 98,083 | ESO 1, —— 87,085 
PEARS «tebe es te yo nea 3,840 27,363 | 4,678 | 34,079. | 4,136 24,695 
ESOL Se tets ebaiar ec ietete ree oreo 15,459 13,979 | 10, 10,330 9,335 | 5,062 3,245 
PERTEWWAEOs c's sos cht tre tc'als-obere tess t | — Lo) £#e. 903: | 189,191 | — {G8,914 
eees ITUNES, (Cons fy. se shes pO TASOLN hee Lee | SO, 35,096 18,937 | 40,922 21,236 
Other Articles Manutactured.. Bee AO tear iG aie 66,280 | — = |v 74,484 
Work Done for Customers. | — | 47,535 -= 56, 513 | - Be | 632 2 
POTAL Soc. 5s on ee | | 445,528 |  —. |. 486,547 | 371,198 
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(ly) GRAIN MILLS. 
1919-20. | 1920-21. | 1921-22. 


| Quantity. | Value. C Quantity. | va Value. w. [Qa antity.| Value. 




















MatrEertALs USEp. 
| ‘Tons. | oS Tons. | £ Tons. e 
Wheat Treated— . / / 
South ~Agrican.o.. eee | 249,748 | 5,283,144 | 170,951 | 3,830,419 217,303 | 3,119,407 
Imported een. eee ' 34,532 604,171 | 81,381 | 2,310,528 44,170 774,275 
Maize “Treated. ona ea 444,268 | 4,827,532 | 560,757 | 4,583,677 466,173 | 2,591,487 
Oats hes col aeiee te oe 9,339 75,159 | 5,502 | 67,603 a sise 65,607 
Other Grain Treated......... 8,592 | 111,810 | 8, 751 | 102; 702 12,166 159,415 
Bags, Twine, and _ other | | | 
Materials; Sewinces cnet - | 177,487 ~~ | 137,205 _- 122,920 
MOD ictus tleeres | — {11,079,803 |  — 11,082,184 | =— | 6,888,161 
eer 2 nae re —-— =—— 
ARTICLES MANUFACTURED 
oa 3 , of wl = oo rece _ rm ts 2 
Tons. ~y) Tons. £ Tons. y 
HOU cathe aes ee ee ns eee 91,938 | 2,826,591 | 74,485 | 2,765,608 78,240 | 2,006,730 
Wheat or Boer Meal.... 128,647 | 3,576,614 124,508 | 3,575,385 132,950 | 2,340,519 
Motee Meal, dene tae an che 405,894 / 5,003, 301 510,877 | 4,712,557 422,886 | 2,731,666 
Oatineala doc. wice ren  FaeO 1411) 49,024 668 23,630 | 544 16,659 
Other Products.) cv oes aie an > —- , 395,786 | 385,488 | a 242,397 
MOLE "OsSts:: boss aise 4 ae eee —— 87.546 | — 70,989 | -- 89,621 
Pearl Barley................ == 14,642 | oh 9,145 | | 135600 
Bran and Pollard (Wheat)... | bas 589,427 oe 496,352 | | 407,409 
Brans(Mai7ey 2 a ee — 88,482 = 94,272 | - 62,778 
GTA Rie YO, Selene — —_|12,631,413 ne 112,138, 426 | ee 7,911,379 
| 
























































1919-20. ote 1920-21. A 1921-22, 
Heading. | oe Sana Winairteer tn 
| 
| Quantity. Value. | Quantity. / Value. é Quantity. wv Value. 
, tke ry ( atigar? 
MatTERIALS USED. 
Ib. Rae eee S| Nols ¢ tb, £ 

Lig the Ss se Cs net og 27,975,259 297,538 |24,416,862 | 269,773 |27,363,003 252,424 
POTIGAT Seip are eh ore es alls 30,046,315 468,399 124,234,877 | 517,842 119,283,564 308,504 
GHUCOSC; 9 WEE an oe tale eek 2,014,166 45,475 | 2.065 "307 51,557 | 2,556,264 38, 57O 
CAOLATING |: .o Sete ewiwieue ote ss 172,585 | 24,333 | 226, 468 | 27,421 / 148,453 15.608 

Flavouring and Colouring 
MAttaR ci core tice ME Ss = 20,164 | — > | _ 24805*veenee 'RO1T 
Other Ingredients.......5..%. — 181,152 | es | 103,070 | — 89,705 
Packing Materials lS eae a . 286,504 | — | 312,784 _— | 229,870 
POU ac, Ts — | 1,828,565) = — —_| 1,806,752 ee 958, 508 

n- 
ARTICLES MANUFACTURED. 
Ib. | ce 4 Th £ tb. ¢ 

Jams and Jellies....... sees 18, 319,466 | 493,757 |138,774,849 370,862 | 7,878,346 181,814 
Tinned and Bottled EYitit.. 2/381, 638 63,644 | 2,693,541 100,809 | 4,237,002 128,157 
Drieds Pruitsys we cevtsnale oe | 3,257,855 TOD. 3. 349, 560 | 169,150 | 9,135,542 241,612 
Candied Peels; 2 e205 eee 196,000 8,300 256, 228 | 18,377 186,237 6,733: 
MWCCUS cH: 2 eke oes acele skates a1 800, 496 | 1,150,682 20,775,663 He 133, 336 {18,788,418 893,983 
Other ‘Articles: vasen atte 244,297 | = 28,786 ka 31.389 
POPATAC fein Se Pave ee a 2,132,315 = 1,816,320; — 1,483,685 





= st 
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(xvi) LIME WORKS. 






































| 1919-20. | 1920-21, ‘oe 1921-22, 
Heading aaa = 
Quantity. | Value. Quantity. | Value. [ae Quantity. Value, 
J 
MatTertats Usep. 
Tons & Tons g Tons. 
PATO SUG 3. Pete, \ et 198,838 21,514 210.273 24,9538 | 179,115 19,522 
WHGH SOR ates ss cbt eae eee 3,755 SP 1,512 1332 2,779 749 
Other Materials............. = 25772 | 23.514 = 9,02 
Bags, Twine, and other Packing | 
IMSLETI as Sars See wee ee -= 47,212 — 46,782 —- 28,258 
Sr Bees SE aes r sabes Bey fe eee Se Ss 
| 




















ARTICLES MANUFACTURED. 




















{ | 
TOnSs= "| £ he a fons.--~| & Toney 5 
PI Adapes sie aaa) ei 050 Baa «8 119,797 | 244,745 | 113,325 251,262, 98,452.) 200720 
Other Articles Manufactured or | as | | 
aEOOUCOC par batden cick ohne ca es a 2,389 — 3,924 | — 1,254. 
tt Seere is view oY Waals lie Phnie! 
| | 
{ROWS Cre nea a eer —- | 247,134 — 255,186 | — 210,974 
{ { 
See SEN ie eee 2 ee EO? Sel Td See 
| 





(xvii) PRINTING AND PUBLISHING ESTABLISHMENTS. 














1919-20. | 1920-21. | 1921-22 


Tig tee. 





Heading. es = glee 
Quantity, Value. Quantity. | Value. ‘| Quantity. | Value. 
{ 











Matvertats USED. 















































Ib. g ig Sev A ab ee ee 
Paper for Newspapers........ 19,791,568 399,026 (20,877,074 | 499,788 |21,195,671 409,279 
Paper for Books, Periodicals, 
and Job Printing.......... — 724,711 = fesal Glory — | 665,757 
Straw and other Board...... _— 43,734 _ 49,500 — 62,406 
1a) Gees a gape tree ee — 19,593 -- 16:141| : | 10,730 
OMe OF iene so olere aw eos a 7,669 — 9,297 . 6,146 
TD Reena ahs lows oes SA Geko - 25,986 — 26,288 _— | 25,237 
Other Materials... 62.36.0068. —- | 24,421 — | 27,853 | 26,275 
| a re ee |. ———— 
| | 
TOT eee ee = 1,245,140 — | 1,460,427; — | 1,205,830 
ARTICLES pS eg ae 
<i; Pit |. ae | —?. Gare. a2 ih . = z { ia } 7} 
| £ s Y 
Newspapers, Magazines, and | | | 
other Periodicals.......... = 1,346,405 — | 3,091,545 |} — 1,648, 5€0- 
DODPPTWGING 8. is ve veg oe bee — 1,896,327 — | 2,385,490 | — 2,102,005 
Paper Bags and Cardboard | 
PS OROSHS ster ehe foe's wie tle a etn peta — 34,605 — | 53,793 — 56,993 
Other Articles adiehce aha"late gto shavers — 120,123 — 61393 —- 48,208 
Amount Received for Work | 
Done on Material Supplied | | 
Dy Customerseer oy dade ore os — 21,208 — | 22,015 | — 18,885 
« ES aS ee ea ae Din Sa. ae ge Neat Fg A rat G3: 
TOPPA eo eee ere ares —_ 3,418,668 — 4,114,236 | — 3,874,66 
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| CHAP. xIx. 


(xviii) REFRIGERATING WORKS. 











1920-21. | 








Heading. 


I Quantity. 





19Z1—22° 


Value. ne. | Quantity. _v Value. | Quantity. | Value. 























i 
| 
Heading. e 








1919-20. / 





Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. 


MATERIALS USED. 




















Value. Quantity | Value. 


CAPACITY. 
Cubic Feet of Space......... | 4,841,980 = [se 5,846,674 4 —_ 5,369,108 | Bad 
PRODUCTION. 

] | =F - { F ] aa See ok > 

Tons. | g | Tons. | £ | ‘Tons, £ 
[tC RA et ee ee 56,586 106,650 | 61,343 123,161 59,577 127,027 
ies DaAeacieh eink mak MASTERS yews weet oe tr $a | a ee 

(xix) SAW MILLS. 
a oe = pineiode ae se or oboe = i eae ee ay 
1920-21. | 1921-22. 























£ £ £ 
South African Timber— | | 
Rough Timber.......... — 267,090 | — | 260,877 — 164.259 
Sawn Timber for Further | / 
Treatmenycy oe. eee -— 95,663 — 61,256 laa 36,844 
Imported Timber— | 
iw oyitedsiged Wheel sc) oe oe ee | = 19,834 | — 11,937 — 22,596 
Sawn Timber for Further | 
Treatment. 1st... ceo — 389,647 —~ 235,499 — 122,457 
Other Wood for Joinery Work— 
South AmiCan ys hac. seu ——- 5,392 | — 11,161 — 9,979 
EWPOTLEG ons: ceo wus = / 20,543 | = 272,441 — 215,867 
Othor Materials: Sie... — 40.718 | — 56,794 | — 43,273 
! 
OWA cn te ieee tees -— 838,887 | -— 909,965 - 615,275 
| | 
| 
ARTICLES MANUFACTURED. 
& £ £ 
Rough Sawn Timber......... - 454,969 | — 431,070 —F 296,232 
Building and Joinery Wood.. | — 144,836 | —- 230,920 —- | 107,924 
Murnitures WOO es wees. = 44,047 © _- 23,827 - 13,888 
Wagon and Cart Wood...... -- 85,368 © - = 84,920 — | 41,600 
Railway Coach and ‘Truck | 
Wood.) ea eee — 297,126 — 352,000 — | 296,691 
Boxes and Packing Cases*... _- AT, 209 -- 49,084 —- 21,997 
Mining Props and Fencing Poles -— 1023534 —- 109,013 — | 92,818 
Dleepers 42: hoes eee — 37,118 | — 34,745 — 32,578 
BinrewooGy si 6 siuscs SRR ad rts fe — 47,070 | — 62,444 — Hai 1 
Other, Wood... ss000 5b stan — 18,727 | — 13,517 — | 9,994 
Amount Received for Sawing 
for, Customers.......«cecce —-. 23,767 | — 32,821 -- 241,149 
Other Articles Manufactured.. —- 60,807 | -— 102,264 | —- | 77,760 
TOPA Tei ction cc eed — | 1,363,641 _ 1,526,625 = 1,025,072 














———EE— aa 


* See also Packing Case and Wooden Box Factories. 
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(xx) SOAP AND GANDLE FACTORIES. 
a8 =——— — ve ~ = = a —————— == 
1919-20, = 1920-21. | 1921-22. 
Heading. S : : SSI: 
Quantity. | Value.. | Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. Value. 
MATERIALS USED. 
a C oe Ne Bs ee Ge 
Tb. £& tb. | be tb. £ 
SURG Wie acd se ica Rk ee 12,456, 804 | 407,258 | 7,797,210 | 275,600 11,804,898 215,314 
OS UA 2 iets SR ie ON ae ted gpa ae 115,553,460 443,804 | 9,197,799 | 273,325 | 9,444,705 220, 197 
MOOR cn bibets ie cee, con eed | 6,762,977 199,315 | 4,415,547 | 129,595 | 4,531,538 78,578 
ROSEMER ee. oS yertliis KEES oc. ote Whence tee 3,358,257 73,711 | 2,033,745 | 128,245 , 2,762,545 53,479 
RV OSOEE eto ci lois ose aka etleue eles 39,596 2,761 28,430 | 25542 | 33,918 3,986 
MR REEMOLY, & ssccte Rte an ein. oad peoacee 28,810 10,138 36,998 7,441 19, 026 11,977 
BHOmMICaIS. (ets. sc em de — 94,450 — | 92,295 | | 82,216. 
RO DEMTIN OE itera Croke et te cle 1,415,993 75,784 | 1,853,183 | 96,200 | 1, 919, B91 63,576 
ALA ARG cre mmc S By 827, 607 436,597 |16,439,832 | 600,969 15, 690, 008 | 424,439 
MANCIO WACK .2 oes. ek ote os | 95,796 23,183 79,329 | 17,856 81, 407 18, 662 
BAMHI ee tee oe, Se et one eee scars 24,000 245 —_— | _— 38,727 | "323 
Other Materiais Used in Manu- | 
facture of Soap and Candles. | — 281,975 —_ | 69,514 29,759 
Cases, Boxes, Cartons, etc... | — | 262,782 —_ 171,433 191, 138 
— oo ee 
POPAL chike 0.3 Tea. __ = _|2:312,003 |_| 1,865,015 aes cf 1,393, 688 
ARTICLES MANUFACTURED. 
leet! Se nae _ ee. 
Soap-— ib. £ Ib. ib, | c 
Laundry and Household. < 439,779 | 1,419,661 |28,839,149 ey 126 (36,095,701 | 1,039,245 
MCOULIN Gera cok. y.clele ds lbleds 1,04 48, 202 30,523 647,158 32, Bete °018, 452 |} 33,103 
POUCT Rosh es oe eae Se os 1,329,709 100,908 | 1,060,651 86,175 J "242 241 99,499 
eee gue Ne eve naiebabe ne rcmes Ma 14, 532 39,663 1,313 36,336 1LOG 
Eas eS Son Re aap 999,486 26,342 958,847 25,429 763,906 17,279 
eaudes and Flake...... | 564,260 38,960 326,566 25,763 534,502 | 40,000 
“CUSCORS Ve SNe de ae ern Dae | 1,233,417 38,616 755,305 26,420 866,132 | 17,863: 
DOGABONYSCOIS sy gins nie ce oie one i 2,717,974 15,165 | 2,573,058 13,384 | 2 ,792.337 T3,ole 
Sade Se 5s A Eee 3,253,793 45,058 | 3,881,191 37,672 27959669 31,573 
BoD CIOS 6. ec ee be a 5,474,000 163, 307 | 5,459,365 84,457 | 2,500,304 41,694 
MHOIGSsairccce tee coe nb} nee « 22,105,270 | 1, 030, 963 {17,991,676 919,335 16, 785, 465} 604,119 
Other Articles Manufactured or | 
IPEOQUUGEG oeticce.selchies crs < — 100,224 —- 111,508 — 33,692 
BOT G yc o80. 08-0. — . | 8,010,259 — |2,316360| — | 1,972,486 
= Ls Se ~ Ss ere - Saar eT ET: ae Se So eeelie  e ee aga eeeaial cae (ree te 
(xxi) TANNERIES. 
| Nghe 
1919-20. | 1920-21, | 1921-22. 
Heading, ——— 
fil Quantity. Value, | Quantity. Value. | Quantity. | Value. 
Materrats USsEp. 
ae: he £ 
eae MA hit ha.dyilaecis fe OLS 5,917 | 812,284 4,855 418,116 | 5,200 294,097 
skins— | 
SNGODS5 5 Fiske deseo dats No.. | 180,736 | 29,166 85,250 8,690 102,651 9,991 
God babs che ols ecccaneteitte * 37,847 16,400 38,773 9,928 | 41,482 6,003 
SU 2 aaa 33 15,980 | 2,795 8, 779 1,156 29,272 3,879 
WVAUOLO DEL yr. sie secezeun § Tons 6,131 | 45,730 4, 333 40,045 4,590 28,379 
Wattle Bark Iixtract........ — 4,488 | — 4,765 aoa 5,157 
Other Vegetable Tanning | 
MBterIAInsA. ats = oO bet — 33,8735: —— 20,064 — 23,905. 
Mineral Tanning Materials... — 18,077 | _- 16,460 14,401 
Lime and Other Materials Used 
in Process of Liming...... — 5,722 — 3,943 | - 5,617 
Oil, Fat, Tallow, and Other | 
; Stuffing Materials.......... oo 27,701 — 20,539 | 17,972 
Dyeing Materials............ — 4 7,220 — BOGS bo 2c= 5,698 
Other Materials (including 
Packing Materials)......... — 13,226 14,144 — 14,698 
Toa hie Sepia se 1,016,684 ai 563,892 : 429,792 
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(xxi) TANNERIES—continued. 














; | 
1919-20, | 1920-21. | 1921-22. 





| 
zy ie Soe = s 
Value. | Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. 


Heading. | : 
| Quantity. 








ARTICLES MANUFACTURED. 





Ib. “3 Tb. & Ib, £ 
Leather, Sole— | | 
Vegetable Tanned....... 5,349,405 / 644,610 | 3,513,547 401,807 | 4,036,540 350,030 
Chromesianned. o. ines 462,018 = 105,460 477,205 67,375 437,008 59,013 
Leather, Upper— 
Vegetable Tanned....... 1,385,081 244,303 746,471 124,856 638,653 82,367 
Chrome Tanned......... 363,674 | 77,146 568,937 81,227 464,377 72,954 


Leather, Harness (including | 
Strap, Bridle, Rein, Saddle, | 
Skirt, and other Leathers | 
Used in Manufacture of | 
Harness and Saddlery)..... 1,066,445 


| 
| 
| 188,118 | 707,811 96,207 | 620,245 72,200 











Leather, Other... ¢....¢in 00% | $938,503 57,574 | 237,144 233323 216,710 16,380 
Bins ee coy ac seta ee No... 126,300 | 42,332 | 78,477 23,881 66,153 18,028 
Wiool-and’ Hairite. eer ee es — 18,420 | — 2,356 — 7,697 
Other Articies....i.0. <.2.0aer _— 15,835 | — 10,931 — 8,504 

TODA TOR etek abst ate coats — 1,393,798 | — 831,963 — 687,173 





SS 

















1919-20, | 1920-21, | 1921-22. 
Heading. : 2 
Quantity. Value. | Quantity. Value, | Quantity. | Value. 








MATERIALS USED. 















































tb. pa Ib. faut aie Ib, ¢ 
Tobacco Leaf— 
Union of South 
SA TUL CS: Sirs ass esate ie 12,489,834 | 475,828 10,971,543 | 452,076 | 7,860,492 336,128 
Rhodesian ........ 1,501,193 107,909 1,877,266 | 160,879 | 2,130,785 198,677 
TIDPORCOME oo al s:0-onaty 211,307 66,246 117,589 | 41,923 87,369 | 34,791 
Other Materials Used in | 
the Manufacture of 
TODSCCO, CUCravisies << — 16,661 —- 15,505 | = | 12,984 
Packing Materials..... =~ 323,687 — 348,578 | me _ 414,332 
Ji ae ee — | 990,331 — 1,018,961) — | 996,912 
| | 
meres Se eS —| + sree 
ARTICLES MANUFACTURED. 
l ; 
£ £ | - . 
TOBACCO. a Cale een Ib. 10,093,143 660,653 | 8,590,067 | 629,003 6,596,073} 507,700 
Cigars and Cheroots.No. 16,104,568 45,669 11,447,880 31,154 2,326,484 9,599 
Cigarettes.......... s» |1,517,157,414 (1,230,974 | 1,704,387,510 |1,698,117 | 1,441,348,484) 1,499,814 
Bnufls. toss eee Tb. 129,622 13,658 129,250 11,893 110,709 11,303 
Sheep: Dips sss ves 49 sss 29,000 250 28,604 348 o —- 
Other Articles......... _ | 32 _ od -— 1,222 
ee DOES Sie APE ir 
TOEAIa. gees — 11,951,236 — 2,370,515 | ett 2,029,638 
| 











ae eal Se eee — Lea eeieie Cen ee 
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(xxiii) WOOL WASHERIES. 









































1919-20, | 1920-21. | 1921-22. 
Heading. — $$ 
| Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. 
| 
MATERIALS UsrEp. 
hiner tp. Fe ala Ey ite thi eee ee 
Soap— | | 
SOUbie ALriCaNc feds. ee. es | 791,119 23,672 282,570 | 8,675 341,793 | 8,751 
PETROL UCUb aba cca cats so kayt falchoos | 533,672 14,082 660,116 15,655 615,423 | 15,243 
AUR eee es tes as n- e a —_ 11,367 can 5,280 — 5,580 
Other Scouring Materials..... -— | 1,119 | — | 505 -- 1,556 
Packing Materials........... — 11,873 — | 5,367 —— | 6,372 
: | | ae Dali ple Pah b. fos oe 
Mamteali htt: 342. 2... | MRI) pe BORE de west Sh 88,4882) ne 37,502 
| | 
= ere eet e t -— — —- = — 









































| 
| | & £ £ 
Wool Received in Grease..Bales | 136,954; — . | 72,398 = rebel 3.6 02,006 aa 
Wool Received in Grease....i6. |50,520,955 | —— '26,737,003 a 133,570,308 “= 
Weight of Wool after Scouring | 
Tb. {18,147,094 | — | 9,024,408 | — 13,348,350 — 
Amount Received for Scouring — | 244,137 | —_ | 141,554 —- 156,907 
Value of By-products........ —~ 4,018 | — 749 | —- 4,062 
| te week ee 2 
| | 
PEOPAT io setlele ose — | 248,155 _ 142,303 | 160,969 
| | 
ose eee ee a — -— ae A a 














3. Railway Workshops.—Particulars are given below as to the output of the 
workshops of the South African Railways from the year 1915-16. The figures relating 
to the industry carried on in each establishment have been incorporated with the general 
returns for the Union, but in view of the special interest and importance which attach to 
them, the principal figures are given in separate form hereunder, and indicate the 
magnitude of the productive operations involved. The actual value of the output. 
measured by the standard which would apply to the usual classes of industrial establish- 
ment, would undoubtedly and with perfect legitimacy be placed at an altogether higher 
figure. It will be observed that as set out in the returns, the value does not greatly exceed 
the total expenditure on wages, fuel, light, power, and materials. 


(i) RAILWAY WORKSHOPS, 1915-16 TO 1921-22. 



































} | \ | 
| Value of : | Value of 
Total | yates Machinery, | | reat Cost of | Value of| Articles 
Year. Capital | ard Plant, |Employees.| Wages aes Light perils Produce’, 
| "| ue an : and Power. sed, an ork 
| | Buildings. Tools. Paid. Danes 
ied has 
£1000 | £1000 £1000 No. £1000 £1000 £1000 | £1000 
| 
1915-16 2,040 | 1,251 788 11,660 1,603 42 2,384 4,301 
1916-17 Pap 1,298 796 11,806 1,621 39 2,201 4,116 
1917-18 | 2,143 | 1,298 836 12,252 1,779 47 2,349 4,474 
1918-19 ae Teel 1,306 869 13,596 res ala 53 3,428 5,839 
1919-20 2,293 | 1,371 922 15,772 2,784 70 5,302 8,487 
1920-21 2,536 | 1,437 1,099 17,837 3,418 86 8,344 12,357 
1921-22 2.817 1,569 1,248 17,180 3,320 88 6,437 10,422 
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(ii) RAILWAY WORKSHOPS, 1921-22. 
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Total Vage ria Moohis a Numb f 
pan ee BR A Tota anc Machinery, umber 0 
Description of W orkshops, ete. Capital. and Plant, Employees. 
Buildings. and Tools. 
Ry : ! 
/ £ / £ £ 

Engineering Workshops............ 1,966,530 1,099,234 867,296 “gli 
Locomotive Depot Workshops...... 225,886 124,24) 101,645 3,189 
Pound fies. &.: Seneca ee eee 133,498 95,061 38,437 507 
Maintenance Workshops............ 211,675 102,185 109,490 4,477 
Sawmilis.s: oes wives area | 127,182 76,201 50,981 277 
Electric Light and Power Generating 

Plants... cdisiemtet south ae aie 56,904 7,683 49,221 “98 
Hlectric Light and Power Workshops 21,293 15,106 6,187 487 
Tarpaulin, Tent, Ropework, etc., | 

Denot..< dastatakls owas < te eee 22,744 215238 1,506 174 
Ticket Printing Establishments..... 7,032 5,437 1,595 13 
Cartage. Workshopaes<. soso. oe 15,378 113315 4,063 448 
Miscellaneous, (including Sleepers, | 

Creosoting, Ice Factories, Ship, 

Tug, etc., Repairing, and Water 

Condensation Plant). 79.0... 2. 28,988 11,729 17,209 69 

TOCAG. cosh tse ere | 2,817,060 1,569,430 | },247,630 17,180 
| 
Salaries | Cost of Fuel, | Value of a of 
Description of Workshops, ete, and Wages | Light and | Materials Prone aah 
Paid. | Power. Used. Ww taza” 
| / ork Done. 
£ £ £ £ 
Engineering Workshops............ 1,787,401 53,139 4,767,793 | 6,893,097 
Locomotive Depot Workshops...... 614,247 Star 7 525,594 1,242,146 
Woundtice: bs .4.24 Jesu cc asereee 101,700 3,097 | 179,215 | 313,504 
Medritenance Workshopscrit sci... 579,001 2'969 563,844 | 1,249,217 
SAWDMIUS + i. hts Deca Eine ae eer ee 54,625 5,005 210,713 6,581 
Blectric Light and Power Generating | 

Plants ieee ees saa ee oie eine 18,152 6,963 5,655 34,711 
Electric Light and Power Workshops 96,470 1,275 75,431 188,942 
Bh eiderds Tent, Ropework, etc., 

Depopeaian « as) aki ots « c nickeenes ciate 24,495 44 72,208 107,131 
Ticket Printing HEstablishments..... 4,157 112 3,269 8,131 
Cartage Workshops................ 26,885 314 | 32,422 45,350 
Miscellaneous, (including Sleepers, | 

Creosoting, Ice Factories, Ship, | 

Tug, etc., Repairing, and Water 

Condensation Plant)............. 13,003 7,073 20,379 43,112 

| ee Te £ el rs ee Pe utes 
| tioyhe 
POPAIT 5... GR: < 3,320,136 88,103 6,436,520 10,421,922 
jaaeeafacomneey ee oe = arti) OS a 
} 








Nore.—In most cases “ Capital”’ represents the combined value of land and buildings and 


machinery, plant, and tools. 


§ 4. Analysis of Results of Industrial Censuses, 1916 to 1921.* 


1. Number of Establishments.—An industrial census of the Union was first taken for 
the year ended 30th June, 1916, and has been taken annually since. It is, therefore, possible 
to get a good deal of information by comparing the statistics collected in the six successive 
years ; but, of course, such a census is not perfect at the start—experience has to be acquired 
gradually as to the most useful facts to be asked for, the mode of collating the facts, and 
checking the accuracy of returns obtained. The earliest census is likely “to be the least 
accurate, especially as many small workshops may have been overlooked by the enumerator, 
so that some caution must be exercised as to the increase shown from year to year. 
Fortunately, it is the small factories that are most easily overlooked, so the deficiency is 
rather in number than in output. The definition of a factory for the purposes of the census 


* Contributed by R. 
Witwatersrand. 
For the elassification of manufacturing industries alopted in the censuses and for detailed 
particulars of the latter, see § 1 of this Chapter. 


A. Lehfeldt, D.Se., Professor of Economies in the University of the 
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has been modified to include shops employing three persons, including the proprietor (at 
first it was four), even if no mechanical power is used, and even those employing two or 
one person if there is mechanical power or a steam boiler. Accordingly, the jump from 
3,998 establishments in the first census to 5,305 in the second is partly due to the inclusion 
of small shops that were not previously enumerated. Since the second census no change 
in definition has been made, but the collection has been made more thorough, and now 
probably it may be regarded as complete. ; 

The number of establishments has grown, since the first year, by 613, 50, 922, and 115 
in successive years; but the number of new factories known to have been started has 
followed a more even course, being 1,173, 1,897, and 1,134 in the last three censuses. Some 
of these are temporary in character, such as bridge or irrigation works, but there is, of course, 
considerable mortality among ordinary factories. The dominating condition of the whole 
period was the war, which threw South Africa on its own resources and gave an abnormal 
stimulus to manufacturing. This must be remembered in making any deductions from 
the tables: it will appear strikingly when we.come to deal below with the number of 
employees. 

If, in order to avoid the difficulty of complete enumeration of the small workshops, 
we consider only the larger establishments, arranged in four groups according as they 
employ more than 10, more than 20, 50, or 100 persons, we find that each of these classes 
has increased some 50 per cent. to 60 per cent. in size, but that large factories (over 100 hands) 
are gaining slightly on the others; just half the industrial population is now employed 
in them. At the same time opportunity for founding new small enterprises is still 
abundant; this is clear from the numbers of new workshops that spring up each year, and 
that survive. 

Much the same story is told by the statistics of form of organization. Individual 
establishments, partnerships, and municipal enterprises have increased in number, but with 
fluctuations, a setback being noticeable in 1918; co-operative societies’ factories fell in 
number from 60 in the second census to 17 in the fourth ; and only factories belonging to 
companies have increased steadily each vear. 


2. Number of Persons Engaged.—The most important point dealt with in the statistics 
is the extent to which the population is supported by manufacturing (which, it should be 
noted, includes the building trades and mine workshops, but not mines). Beginning with 
Europeans, we find that the proportion of women and of juveniles is unusually smail. Thus, 
in the fifth census, the Europeans employed 62,483 in number, including 6,759 females, 
or 12 per cent., and 2,151 males under eighteen years, or 4 per cent. (whereas in England, 
25 per cent. of factory workers are females and 12 per cent. or 13 per cent. are juveniles). 
Factory employment is therefore practically an affair of adult males at the present time, 
and there is no tendency for the cheaper classes of European labour to increase. The 
number of European males over eighteen years has been as follows :— 


NUMBER OF EUROPEAN MALE ADULTS (OVER EIGHTEEN YEARS) EMPLOYED 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 1915-16 TO 1920-21. 














: — = 








Year. Number. | Increase Over Previous Census. 
VOM 1 Gai g24 4 a; + ) Doubtful nS 
Tene aks. 52. ways 39,353 se 
(iy) Sil” an 41,598 / 2,245 
UC) EE | ee | 44,967 3,369 >Average 4,740 
I Maes < vinys iw Fronts | 53,573 8.606 
(a | 54,818 1,245 





But the number of European males of eighteen years and upwards in the country is 
not. increasing faster than this. It is difficult to give satisfactory figures, as the disturbance 
of the war, in carrying many young men abroad, was felt at this time and was succeeded 
by the influenza epidemic. At the census of 1911 there were about 411,000; at that of 
1918: (including absentees), 443,000; at that of May, 1921, 451,000, giving an average 
rate of increase during the decade of 4,000 per annum. 

It appears therefore that for some years the progress of manufacturing absorbed 
practically the whole increase in the European population of the country. Such a state 
of things cannot continue, of course, and indeed the above figures show that by 1921 the 
trade depression had come, and the number of persons engaged in manufacture was no 
longer increasing much. ‘There were, however, many complaints of unemployment even 
before that, so that it would be a matter of much interest to inquire how far the other 
industries of the country, ic. mainly agriculture, are maintaining employment for 
Europeans. 
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Whilst the number of Huropeans supported by manufacturing has shown a satisfactory 
increase, the number of non-Kuropeans has increased even faster. The percentage of 
Ruropeans, out of the whole, is as follows :— 


PERCENTAGE OF EUROPEANS EMPLOYED IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 
1915-16 TO 1920-21. 








(RETA, 


Year. Per Cent. Year. Per Cent. 


BiB “ sie fe a ee |) a — —|--- 
IGT Oks oe oe | 39-0 | be - 10.6 ee 37-4 
1916-1 oe een i 37-2 Hg ORD 20 0 ona gale s oi ap | B5 +5 

35-0 


gL vate ee | 37°] Oy Be oe 
| 








These are the figures during a period of prosperity ; one may ask what is likely to 
happen when employers are feeling the pinch of hard times. It is too early to answer 
that question yet, but we can get some light on it by examining the returns for particular 
industries that felt the depression of 1920-21 most acutely. Groups VI (Production of 
Clothing, etc.) and XV (Leather and Leatherware) were the worst hit, to judge by total 
employment, but if we judge by “value added by process of manufacture,’ Groups I 
(Treatment of Raw Material) and XI (Drugs, Chemicals, etc.) should also be considered. 
The proportion of European to total employment in these groups was as follows :— 


PERCENTAGE OF EUROPEANS EMPLOYED IN CERTAIN GROUPS OF INDUSTRY, 
1919-20 AND 1920-21. 


Group. L919—20. 1920--21, 


Per cent. 


Per cent. 


I.—Treatment of Raw Materials, etc............ 9-4 7:6 
Vi.—Production of Clothing, ete... 6.5.0. cance e's 56-9 58°7 
X1,—Drngs,'i Chemicals, rete. ni sins os). cigdbs sae ee 24-3 24°5 
xX V.2Leather and: Leatherware..ud. be. esnes..eus werd 2 40°9 


Classes VI and XY are those in which European wages are lowest, but Class XI stands 
rather high in that respect, and it is satisfactory to note that European workpeople seem 
to have maintained their position even in a time of depression. 

The class that shows the greatest change in the matter of colour is X YI (Building) 
This appears to have expanded enormously during the years covered by the census, but. 
this is partly due to the fact that Municipal and Divisional Council roads and waterworks, 
new railways, and irrigation construction were included for the first time in 1919-20, The 
sixth census shows the class as supporting nearly 32,000 people. In three of the Provinces 
there has been an increase in the number both of European and non-European persons 
engaged, though a more rapid increase in the latter; in the Cape Province the number of 
Juropean employees shows a decrease between the second and fifth censuses, while the 
non-Kuropean element increased largely. 

There are two industrial groups that support a larger population than the building 
trades: Class TV (Metalworking and Engineering) and Class V (Preparation of Fuod and 
Drink). Class IV employs a proportion of European labour considerably in excess of the 
average of industries, a proportion that has remained nearly stationary, at just under 
50 per cent. ; consequently, the number of European employees is much the largest of 
any of the groups. It is chiefly made up of the railway and mine workshops, independent 
engineering establishments being on a much smaller scale. The importance of the mines 
thus appears in another aspect, employing 14,956 persons in the workshops (1919-20), while- 
the railways, which are not on a competitive basis, employed 15,772, leaving 7,214 in other 
establishments. 

Slass V is in quite a different position. Jt represents private enterprise exclusively, 
and is chiefly made up of small establishments. The proportion of Europeans has remained 
fairly steady at 22 per cent. to 24 per cent. It is an occupation that affords opportunity 
to the small independent producer, but not to a large number of European workmen. It. 
maintained progress even in 1920-21 when most manufacturing industries, apart from the 
railways and mines, suffered from the depression. 
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In manufacturing industry generally, opportunity for the small producer is still good, 
although, as is to be expected, the size of factories tends to grow, and the position of the 
working proprietor to decline relatively to the whole. The fraction cf all persons engaged 
in industry who are classed as working proprietors in the six censuses has been 3:42, 3°40, 
3°33, 3-28, 3-16, and 3-10 per cent. 


3. Value of Product.—'The figures most commonly quoted as to value are those of 
gross product, which in the last census reached the imposing total of 98 millions sterling : 
this total, however, is entirely misleading, as it only reaches such a magnitude in consequence 
of duplication. For example, an ox-hide is tanned and then converted into a pair of boots ; 
the value of the hide as well as of the tanning appears in the gross output of the tanneries, 
while the value of the hide and the tanning are repeated together with that of the subsequent 
manufacturing in the gross output of the boot and shoe industry. The figures of gross 
output should be ignored altogether for most purposes. 

The “ value added by process of manufacture ”’ is the proper measure of the development 
of manufacturing. It is arrived at by deducting the cost of the raw materials from the 
selling value of the finished product as it leaves the factory. Even this, however, is not 
quite correct. One correction that should he made on it can be applied by means of data 
supplied in the census, viz., cost of fuel, light, and power. This is just as much raw material 
as what is commonly included under the name, in fact it is partly the product of Class XIV 
(Heat, Light, and Power), and so occupies a place similar to that of leather, the product 
of tanneries, and the raw material of boot factories. The most important deductions other 
than this are insurance, depreciation, and taxes, about which no statistics are collected. 
As it is not possible to make these corrections it is hardly worth while to introduce that 
for fuel, light, and power (which amounts to about 7 per cent.), and the figures of “ value 
added” may be used as a convenient measure, especially for comparison with other 
countries in which the same system is followed. 

The utility of these figures is, however, badly impaired by the extraordinary price 
fluctuations that characterized the period dealt with; in ordinary times they would give 
a fairly true record of progress. In order to test their value we may conveniently take 
first the “‘value added” per head of the persons engaged in manufacturing and then 
compare the result with recorded figures for prices of manufactured products. It is not 
possible to get a price index that affords a perfectly satisfactory comparison with these 
figures, but probably. that for wholesale prices of South African goods is the most nearly 
applicable. It is given in the third column below (the year 1910 being taken as 1000), and 
the value per head, reduced according to this index to what the goods would be worth at 
1910 prices, is given in the fourth column. 


“VALUE ADDED” COMPARED WITH PRICES OF MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS, 
1915-16 TO 1920-21. 


— 
| 
| 








Index Number : Value Added 
Wholesale Prices per Head of Employees 
(S.A. Goods), 1910=1000.; *(at 1910 Prices). 


Value Added 
Year. per Head of Employees 
(as Recorded). 








£ | £ 
1915-16..... 179 Totes 147 
Wg10237.6: 5. 173 1320 131 
1917184... 192 1396 137 
1918-19... 209 1501 139 
1919-20... 993 1916 116 
1920-21... 224 1888 118 








One conclusion is immediately apparent, viz., that the outrageous prices of 1920 were 
merchants’ prices and were not fully shared by manufacturers. 

It will be necessary to wait till less disturbed times to make sure whether the output 
per head has been kept up or not. There would, however, be nothing surprising if it turned 
out that the apparent falling-off in recent years was partly real, for a time when factories 
are abounding with prosperity is not a time when their efficiency is at its best. 


4. Salaries and Wages Compared with Value Added in Course of Manufacture.—‘The 
distribution of the product between (i) salaries and wages and (ii) interests and profits can 
only be given imperfectly, because the net yield, as mentioned above, is imperfectly defined. 
Only after the “ value added” had been corrected, not only for expenditure on fuel, light, 
and power, but for insurance, depreciation, and taxes as well as minor unenumerated items, 
would it be possible to arrive at the distribution into the shares of labour and capital 
correctly. The matter is so important, however, that it is worth while to discuss such 
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imperfect indications as are obtainable. These are two: (i) the relation of wages to value 
added ; (ii) the relation of the residue from wages to capital (which, however, is rendered 
additionally uncertain by the fact that only a part of capital is recorded). 


The proportion found in manufacturing industry as a whole has been as follows :— 
PROPORTION OF SALARIES AND TURE. TO TOTAL VALUE aD BY PROCESS 
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The changes, though not large, are bighly significant: when prices show an upward 
tendency, wages do not at once get raised in proportion, so that manufacturers pay out a 
smaller proportion of the value they receive in wages, and their profits are larger than usual. 
This was the condition from the first to the third year of census. Subsequently, the efforts 
of workpeople to secure their share of the output are likely to be more successful, and it 
appears from the figures that by the time the rise in prices reached its culmination (mid-1920) 
they had just about obtained a normal position or, at any rate, the position existing near 
the beginning of the war. When a fall in prices comes the situation is reversed ; wages 
resist reduction for some time, the share going to salaries and wages is higher than usual, 
and industry is relatively unprofitable to the proprietors and shareholders. It should 
be added that while falling prices are, in this sense, favourable to workpeople, the mcreased 
real cost of labour reduces the demand for it, and unless readjustment is made, an increase 
in unemployment follows. A start has now been made in collecting statistics of employment, 
but it is not possible to give any quantitative information about the period covered by the 
censuses. 

A high or low proportion of output paid in wages is a really high or low wage; but 
it is not identical with the purchasing-power of wages, because wages are laid out very 
largely on agricultural produce (food), which does not follow quite the same changes in 
price as the ‘manufactures which the w orkpeople are engaged in making. 

It is necessary to examine separate industries with regard to the proportion going 
in wages, to make sure that the effects observed are not due to changes in the relative 
importance of the different industries. The figures obtained (percentage of “ value added ” 
paid in wages and salaries) for the most important groups are :— 


PROPORTION OF SALARIES AND WAGES TO VALUE ADDED BY PROCESS OF 
Sai aes be bch a Sours OF oath NY ideldcthhe TO 1920-21. 
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/ Groups. 
Year. | V. Vi. | XIV. | XVI. 
(Food, Drink, (Clothing, | .(Heat, Light, ( Building.) 
ete.) ete.) | and Power.) 
| Per Cent. / Per Cent. Per Cent. | Per Cent. 
1915-16....... 29-6 99°3 21-6 . 72:4 
1916-17....... 29-0 57:8 ) 22°6 67°3 
LU elo ae a 2 hale 28-2 53°7 27°4 67-2 
1918-19....... 29-0 51-6 | 26:8 63-4 
1919-20....... 24:°8 49-2 34°5 68-7 
1920-21....... 30:4 54+] 38-7 69°7 








Class 1V (Metals and Engineering) is omitted because the figures would be misleading. 
lt is made up chiefly of mine and railway workshops, where the value of the goods produced 
is not estimated, as they are under the same management as the mines and railways; there 
is, therefore, no means of comparison between the labour cost and the profits made, the 
latter being absorbed in the profits of the whole enterprise. 
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It will be seen that in the two Groups V and XVI (which with Group IV are much 
the largest) the changes in the percentages are much the same as in industry as a whole ; 
and this notwithstanding the fact that in Group V the fraction paid in wages is very small 
and in Group XVI unusually large. The precise date of the minimum varies, but the 
general course of the phenomenon is a fall when prices are first rising and a recovery towards 
the end of the period. Group XIV (consisting mainly of electric power stations) shows 
an anomaly, in that the proportion going in wages has risen steadily. It is low on account of 
the very large amount of fixed capital employed in this industry. 


5. Relation of Net Gutput to Capital.—-In the first two censuses a record of the total capital 
employed in industry was attempted, but this was found to be inaccurate in many particulars 
and to give considerable trouble to those who had to supply the returns. It was then 
abandoned and the inquiry limited to two items of capital, (i) land and buildings, 
{ii) machinery, plant and tools, as the value of these could be assessed without much difficulty. 

These two items.(which may conveniently be summarized as fixed capital) show an 
imerease during the six years of census, which is hardly even proportional to that of the 
personnel. The amount per head of persons employed in manufacture has been £272, 
£257, £261, £260, £239, £246 in the successive years. It can only be surmised that existing 
capital equipment has not been written up in accordance with the rise in prices; though 
this explanation is incomplete, because a great deal of new buildings and machinery has 
been needed to provide the expansion which has gone on, and such new equipment must 
have been bought at the enhanced prices of the war. The total fixed capital (£44,000,000 in 
1920-21) is therefore unexpectedly small. 

It is very unfortunate that the estimate of the remaining (or fluid) capital has had to 
be given up; for it is obviously impossible to base any estimate of rate of profit on the 
fixed capital alone, and the ratio of fixed to fluid varies very much in different industries. 
Moreover, it is not even possible to assume that the ratio remains constant for any one 
industry, since, whatever may be the valuation of buildings and machinery in times of 
rising prices, it is certain that manufacturers cannot meet increased wages and increased 
prices of raw material without having more cash—mostly in the form of bank loans— 
available. 

Nevertheless, the importance of the subject is so great that it is worth while to sec 
what can be deduced from the imperfect figures supplied in the 1915-16 census. From 
the figures given in Table 7 of that report we find the amount of fluid capital in each class 
of industry ; and as this money serves chiefly to pay wages and buy raw materials—two 
items whose relative importance varies largely in different cases—the amount may be 
expected to bear a closer relation to the gross output of goods than to either wages or 
materials separately. This comparison has been made, therefore, and is given in the table 
below, together with the fixed capital expressed as percentage of gross output. 





FLUID CAPITAL EMPLOYED IN CERTAIN GROUPS OF INDUSTRY, CENSUS 
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The three very small Classes IX (Shipbuilding), XII (Surgical Instruments) and 
XLII (Jewellery), and the Miscellaneous Class XVII are omitted from the table, but 
included in the total. Three other classes are excluded for special reasons—Classes 1V, 
.XIV, and XVI.* Class IV (Metals, Engineering, etc.) consists chiefly of mine and railway 
workshops, whose finance is not properly separated from the larger industries they serve ; 
the production could not possibly have been carried on with the fluid capital stated, so these 
workshops clearly depend on the financial resources of the mines and the railway 
respectively. Class XIV (Heat, Light, and Power) is exceptional in the great amount of 
fixed capital employed: this apparently has the consequence of inducing the companies 
(whose credit is perhaps better than that of most industrials) to lay in an unusually large 
stock of fluid capital. Class XVI (Building) is mostly financed by short loans from banks 
against the building work as it progresses, and probably the capital so provided does not 
appear fully in the returns. 

All the other industries show a noteworthy degree of uniformity; the fluid capital 
only varies between 37 per cent. and 73 per cent. of the output, or, on the average, about 
seven to eight months’ output. The consistence of the figures suggests that they are more 
accurate than the Census Department supposed and that it might be worth while to renew 
the inquiry. 

The fixed capital in the form of land and buildings bears a moderately constant ratio 
to output—being low in the Food Preparation group, a good deal of that work beimg done 
in the country, in comparatively inexpensive buildings. 

The land and buildings are mostly worth three to five months’ output. On the other 
hand, the value of plant and machinery varies extremely, as is to be expected from the 
varying nature of industry: it is only 5 per cent. of the yearly output in the clothing trades, 
where much manual labour is involved, but 252 per cent. in power plants, where a few 
mechanics watch the almost automatic operation of vast masses of machinery. 

The relation of values within the more homogeneous group obtained by omitting 
Classes IV, XIV, and XVI is shown in the following table :— 


RELATIONS BETWEEN FIXED CAPITAL, VALUE ADDED, AND WAGES AND SALARIES, 
1915-16 TO 1920-21. 

















| Fixed Value | Wages and | Percentage 
Year Capital. Added. Salaries. ' B—C. (B—C) . 
A. B. | ‘as of A. 
| 
| | 
| £1000. £1000. £1000. £1000. Per Cent. 
LEY Hit ape? Meade | 14,910 10,568 4,375 6,193 - 41-5 
ROG AIT eee eee hAr: 12,989 5,336 7,654 44+5 
TOUTS ee | 19,057 15,786 6,041 9,745 51:1 
1DISFIGISe. aut | 20,736 17,750 7,051 10,699 51-6 
1910-20 4%. we 23.085 23,569 | 8,993 14,576 63-1 
1920521") oe | 24,937 22,462 9,919 12,543 50°38 





The figures in the last column are not, of course, rates of profit. They represent the 
proportion that the balance left after payment for material and wages bears to the amount 
of fixed capital. To get the rate of profit it would be necessary to make large deductions 
from the former quantity (for taxes, depreciation, etc.), and approximately to double the 
latter to allow for the fluid capital in use. But these figures may perhaps be taken to indicate 
the course of the changes in the rate of profits, showing that it rose abnormally high as the 
period of rising prices proceeded and culminated in 1919-20, and that though it fell sharply 
in the following year it may still be somewhat high. It would be very much more satisfactory 
if this information could be supplemented by an analysis of the dividends paid by 
manufacturing companies. 


6. Mechanical Power Used.—-In estimating the power used in industry, Class XIV 
(Heat, Light, and Power) must be omitted, as that consists in producing power for others 
to use. The leading points with regard to the other classes are brought together in the 
following table :— 





* The details for the excluded classes are :— 
TV Sites selene 1 GAS ce ses 23 Soar 20 eee 20 
el Ve erate eer aan S022 Sive..t 61 ealare 252 davave 106 
MVS ee tere SA paierers 14 ates g ee 12 
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MECHANICAL POWER USED IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 1915-16 TO 1920-21. 
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Number Number | Number | Number Horse- Horse- 

Census. of Using Using Using power. power. 

Establishments.| Power. | Steam. | Electricity. | Steam. | Electricity. 

EVIDRIO Gs 3,869* 2,619 671 1,168 56,345 50,493 
Ss ee 5,159 2,970 742 1,414 65,899 58,291 
| IS a aa a 5,722 3,286 792 1,555 64,380 64,248 
E0TS 19 2. 5,781 3,343 805 1,632 65,710 68,295 
1919-2025. 0... | 6,683 3,802 899 1,697 69,974 75,654 
1920-21.....5.. 6,773 3,935 883 15,019 64,938 78,650 














* Definition changed after the first census. 


The more rapid growth of electric power is clear from the table ; it has come to occupy 
a more important place than steam, and as the supply of electricity from central stations 
spreads over a wider area, the preponderance will no doubt increase. Indeed, in the 
latest year, steam plants show an actual decrease in number and power. The average steam 
using factory takes about 80 horse-power, the electric only about half as much. This 
illustrates the way in which the public supply of electric power assists small producers. 
As, moreover, steam plants of the order of 80 horse-power are very inefficient, a great 
national saving is possible by the substitution of electric power. 

The course of progress is better illustrated by the Witwatersrand, where the supply of 
electric power has reached a comparatively advanced stage. There were 113 establishments 
(fourth census) using steam to the extent of 7,165 horse-power (average 63 horse-powcr) 
and 516 establishments using electricity to the extent of 18,944 horse-power (average 
37 horse-power). In Durban, despite the cheapness of electric power, its use is not so general 


7. South African Raw Material.—The raw material used is nearly equally divided 
between imported and locally produced. The total value increased two and a half fold 
between the first and sixth census, but, of course, this was mostly due to the rise in prices. 
There is no way of estimating the change in the total quantity ; but prices of imported 
goods rose more than those of local products, the wholesale price index for July, 1921 
(1910 taken as standard) being 230 per cent. for the former and 144 per cent. for the latter. 
In value South African materials increased from £10,000,000 to £26,500,000, imported from 
£12,250,000 to £31,500,000, South African being 45 per cent. of the total in both the first 
and last censuses. In view of the price changes, this means that a greater relative quantity 
of South African produce was employed. 

This is to be expected, as the progress in manufacture consists mainly in working up 
jocal raw materials. If the list of industries (below p. 672) which have made the most 
progress be examined, it will be seen that of these the bacon, boot, brick, butter, tanning, 
wool-washing, and cement industries use local material, and only boxmaking and saw- 
milling depend mostly on imported material. The progress of the former group will no 
doubt depend chiefly on the extent to which the supply of local raw material is expanded. 
The same is true with regard to the manufacture of bread, beer, jam,-tobacco, and grain 
milling It should be borne in mind, too, that coal, though not described by the census 
as a raw material, is so in fact, and is all of local production. 

Of the individual groups, Class V (Food, Drink, etc.) is by far the most important in 
this respect, the raw material used being nearly half of that used in all manufactures. At 
the sixth census it consisted of £21,285,000 of local to £5,688,000 imported, the former 
value having grown threefold in five years, while the latter had not so much as doubled. 
These high figures are the result of increased prices, the real expansion of this class of industry 
being about 20 per cent. With the further fall in prices since 1920-21 the figure will probably 
be much reduced, but there is no reason why the preponderance of local raw material should 
not be maintained, and if agriculture progresses, the volume of the product will be steadily 
increased. 


8. Relation Between Raw Material and Manufactured.—The census provides some 
information on’a subject whose importance is great and world-wide, viz., the relative value 
attached to the production of raw materials and to the process of manufacture. It is well 
known that the war created a scarcity of raw materials, including food, wool and cotton, 
and metals. Their value rose even more rapidly than the wages and other expenses involved 
in manufacturing. But since 1920 there has been an extraordinary drop in the price of 
agricultural and mineral products, while cost of manufacturing has lagged behind in the fall. - 
The former movement is indicated by the South African figures. The “ value added” in all 
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industries taken together, expressed as a percentage of the value of materials used, shows 
as follows in the six censuses: $1, 77, 76, 73, 73, 70 per cent. The last census refers to the 
year ended 30th June, 1921, so that, on the average, the date of the figures contained in 
it is the end of 1920. The great fall in raw material prices has happened since then, so 
that the reverse movement had not begun. The seventh census should give interesting 
information on the point. 

As a change in the relation between value added and value of material might come 
about through the disproportionate growth of different industries or changes in the process 
of manufacture, it is well to check the result by examining particular classes. The figures 
for the most important classes are :—- 


PROPORTION PER CENT. OF “VALUE ADDED’ TO MATERIALS USED IN CERTAIN 
CLASSES OF pled La 1915-16 TO 1920- 21. 
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There are some slight irregularities, as is to be expected, but the figures in genera, 
contirm the conclusion stated. Class VIE appears to give indications that the reverse 
movement had set in earlier than in other industries. 

The establishment of a normal relation between raw material and manufacture is 
necessary. to economic stability. The present disproportionately low value of raw materials 
makes farmers throughout the world unable to buy manufactured goods freely and is the 
main cause of unemployment in manufacturing countries. 

The building industry (Class XVI), not being exposed to competition from abroad, 
shows local influences of an anomalous character. Even during the years when the price 
of raw materials was rising extraordinarily fast, the local cost of building rose faster; the 
ratio “‘ value added” to materials from a little under 100 per cent. in the first census rose 
to a little over 100 per cent. in the sixth. 


9. Government Enterprise.—The relation borne by Government an] municipal to 
private enterprise is a matter of much interest, as to which the statistics afford some 
information, especially in the last three years of census. Fuller information, extending 
over a longer period, is given for the railway workshops—the most important manufacturing 
enterprise of the Government ; but the returns have only in the last two years been extended 
to cover roadmaking and similar works of the municipal and other local governments. 
Hence, only the last two sets of figures are comparable. (The data are combined with 
those for mine workshops in Table 18, Report for 1920-21.) 

It appears that the employees (European and non-European not distinguished) inereased 
from 29,522 in 1919-20 to 33,144 in 1920-21. This is nearly the whole increase in 
employment in all manufactures in that year, so that private employment was practically 
stationary. In the latter year Government.employees numbered 18-4 per cent. of the total. 
Wages and salaries in 1920-21 were £5,244,619, being 23-9 per cent. of all wages paid in 
industry ; waves per head were £138 in 1919-20 ‘and £158 in 1920-21, being a rise of 14} per 
cent. In the same years wages in all industry (private and governmental) rose 124 per cent. 
Materials used in Government industries formed 16-6 per cent. of the total in all industries. 
It is not possible to compare the “ value added,” as this is not correctly recorded for 
Government enterprises, where no independent valuation of the products is made. 


10. Geographical Districts.—The returns are classified according to the four Provinces 
of the Union ; but a more interesting classification gives the data for four Jeading industrial 
districts. ‘These are (i) Cape Peninsula and the neighbouring magisterial districts of Paarl, 
Stellenbosch, and Malmesbury, (ii) Port Elizabeth (magisterial district), (iii) Durban 
{including district of Pinetown), (iv) Witwatersrand (six magisterial districts) with district 
of Pretoria and town of Vereeniging. The two former account for rather more than half 
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the industrial activity of the Cape Province; Durban for more than half that of Natal ; 
the Witwatersrand for three-quarters of that of the inland Provinces. 

In the comparison that follows it should be remembered that the Witwatersrand is 
considerably the largest industrial district ; Cape Peninsula and Durban not very unequal 
in importance ; and Port Elizabeth much smaller. 


Cape Peninsula.—Between the second and sixth censuses industry increased 25 per cent. 
as judged by the numbcr of employees, or 75 per cent. judged by ‘‘ value added” (the 
latter, of course, is exaggerated by the rise in prices). The increase is well distributed over 
different occupations, the relative increase being largest in Class XI (Chemicals), the increases 
in Classes XVI (Building) and V (Metals, Engineering, etc.) also being important. White 
employment has not been maintained; it fell steadily from 43 per cent. to 36 per cent. 
This does not appear to be sufficiently accounted for by the difference in the course of wages, 
since those of Europeans rose from an average of £143 to £242, or 60 per cent., and non- 
Kuropeans from £52 to £78, or 50 per cent. The European male adult population of the 
district is estimated to be increasing at the rate of about 2,000 per annum ; but the absorption 
of Europeans in manufactures only averaged 230 per annum. The population is largely 
engaged in agriculture and in commerce. 


Port Elizabeth.—The increase judged by employment was 47 per cent. and by “ value 
added”? no less than 110 per cent. This is the centre with the largest proportion of 
Europeans among those supported by industry ; a considerable number of country folk of 
the poorer class have found employment there. Nevertheless, the proportion of Europeans 
has fallen off from 52 per cent. to 42 per cent. European wages are lower than in any other 
industrial centre ; this is partly because the industries are such as involve a good deal of 
female labour (especially leather working). Nevertheless, in other cases where the proportion 
of females is normal, wages are lower than in Cape Town and much lower than in Durban 
and the Witwatersrand. European wages increased between the second and sixth censuses 
more rapidly than in the Cape Peninsula, but non-European wages by only 35 per cent. 
Non-European labour seems to be, now, cheaper than at the Cape. This conclusion, however, 
is uncertain, as the composition and quantity of the labour is somewhat different. 


Durban.—The expansion in employment has been 64 per cent., ie. even more rapid 
than in Port Elizabeth, and the most rapid of any centre ; but judged by “* value added ” 
it is 85 per cent. or less than in Port Elizabeth. The proportion of European labour has 
throughout been lower than in the other centres; it diminished rapidly, falling from 
34 per cent. to 27 per cent. between the second and fifth censuses, but recovered to 30 per cent. 
in the sixth. In Natal, as is well known, the mixed non-European race is little seen, but 
both natives and Indians are employed. Unfortunately, the later censuses do not give their 
numbers separately : in 1916-17 (in Durban) 37 per cent. of the factory workers were natives 
and 24 per cent. Indians. No doubt the proportion is much the same still. Wages of 
non-European labour were very low, but rose 50 per cent. between the second and sixth 
censuses, so that now they are not much lower than on the Witwatersrand. The quality 
is markedly different from that of Cape Province, so that it is not possible to offer an opinion 
as to the relative efficiency. European wages are intermediate between those in the Cape 
Province and the Witwatersrand and have increased normally with rise in prices. 


Wstwatersrand.—This is considerably the largest industrial area, and it is still expanding 
rapidly, the increase in employment being 60 per cent. and in “‘ value added ” 85 per cent. 
between the second and sixth censuses. The value is probably an under-estimate, as the 
output includes as its largest item that of mine and railway workshops, which is not 
estimated on a commercial basis. This is the only centre in which the proportion of 
European labour has been maintained ; it fluctuated round 41 per cent. European wages 
are the highest in the Union, but they did not increase much during the period under review 
(25 per cent. between second and sixth censuses), so that there has been a levelling up in 
other districts, and wages in Durban have nearly overtaken those in the Witwatersrand. 
Native wages increased in about the same proportion as European. 

By far the most important industry on the Witwatersrand is engineering, as to which 
the statistics are imperfect, for the reason mentioned above. The increase in both Europeans 
and natives employed between the second and sixth censuses was nearly 60 per cent. to 
70 per cent.: wages only rose to a small extent (hardly as much as the cost of living). 
But the most remarkable situation was in Class XIV (Heat, Light, and Power). Figures 
for Witwatersrand not being available for the earlier censuses, those for the ‘Transvaal are 
used (the difference is unimportant). These show (between the second and fifth censuses) 
an increase in the gross value of the output of 35 per cent. The quantity of output is not 
given, but the increase could not have been greater than 35 per cent., for the price of the 
product certainly did not fall in the interval. Workpeople did not secure an advance in 
wages. Native wages were a little higher, but the average wage of Europeans fell from 
£332 in 1916-17 to £285 in 1919-20 (presumably owing to the engagement of a less-skilled 
class of labour) and only rose to £346 in 1920-21. But the number of Europeans engaged 
in producing the slightly expanded output was more than two-and-a-half times as large. 


a 
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In consequence of this extraordinary drop in efficiency, the wages bill grew from 25 per cent. 
to 47 per cent. of the net output (the latter being calculated by including fuel as one of the 
raw materials of the industry). 


11. Progress of Particular Industries..-.In order to estimate the quantity of output, 
when one product is much the more important, the quantity of that one equivalent to the 
value of the whole product of the industry has been taken, e.g. in brick, tile, earthenware, 
and pottery works, £618,954 consists of building bricks, out of a total of £882,331. The 
former amount is the value of 212 million bricks, the latter would represent 302 million, 
and this figure has been taken as the output of the 7,626 persons engaged, or just under 
40,000 per head. 

The following have grown very rapidly, having more than doubled the number of their 
employees between the first and sixth censuses :— 

Bacon Factories. —This industry employs South African raw material almost exclusively 
and adds about 30 per cent. to the value of the material. The weight of most of the products 
is given, and though the figures are not quite easy to interpret, the weight of output per person 
seems to have been maintained. The proportion of European workers to coloured has been 
approximately constant. (A small industry.) ; 

Boots and Shoes.—Material mostly local ; “* value added,” 50 per cent. The number of 
pairs was not given in first census ; in subsequent years it has been 650, 630, 590, 600, 540 per 
head. The quality has probably improved. The employees have throughout been about 
half European and half non-European. During the depression at the end of the period 
considered some factories worked on part-time. 


Brick and Tiles.—Material almost exclusively local; but the value of the product is 
almost all in the labour of manufacturing. Estimating the output as the equivalent in 
the leading product (bricks), the second, third, fourth, fifth, and sixth censuses give 41, 
44, 43, 40, 40 thousands per head. The number of non-Europeans has rather more than 
doubled; the number of Europeans has rather less than doubled. The industry gives 
employment to only a few hundred Europeans. 


Buiter and Cheese.-—Material almost exclusively local ; manufacture adds 25 per cent. 
to the value. The proportion of Kuropean labour has fallen off somewhat. The output of 
butter and cheese per head has been 13,400 Ib., 14,700 Ib., 15,200 Tb., 15,100 tb., 11,500 Ib., 
12,100 Ib. (In 1919-20, employees increased though output decreased.) 

Boxmaking.—Increase in personnel more than threefold. Material chiefly imported. 
Manufacturing adds about 50 per cent. to value of material. Proportion of European 
labour fluctuating. Output reduced to equivalent in chief product (packing-cases), second 
to sixth censuses, 1,600, 2,700, 2,300, 1,700, 2,890 per head. The measure of output is 
unsatisfactory in this instance. 


Saw-milling.--Increase nearly threefold. Material mostly imported. Manufacturing 
adds 50 per cent. to the value. Proportion of non-European labour increasing somewhat. 
No quantities of output available. 





Tanneries.—Material mostly local; manufacturing adds 40 per cent. to the value. 
Non-European employment increasing relatively. Weight of leather per head in second 
to sixth censuses, 5,900 Ib., 6,200 Tb., 5,100 tb., 5,700 Ib., 4,600 Ib. . 


Wool-washeries.—Material local; treatment adds 5 per. cent. to value. European — 
employees doubled, non-European increased more than threefuld. (A small industry.) 


Cement Factories._—Material half local, half imported ; value added, 200 per cent. 
European employment fairly maintained. 


Motor Repairing.—-Increase fourfold. Employment: mainly European. 


The following are the more important industries in which the rate of progress, as 
measured by the total employment offered, has been less than in the foregoing :— 

Bakeries.—Mainly local material; value added, 30 per cent. European employment 
has fallen off in proportion to non-European. Weight of product (reduced to equivalent in 
bread), 56,000, 58,000, 58,000, 57,000, 58,000 Ib. per head. ‘Total expansion of industry 
about one-third. 

Breweries.—Mainly local material ; value added, 150 per cent. to 200 per cent. Non- 
Kuropean employment has increased, but European has fallen off. Total expansion about 
one-sixth. 


Grain Mills.—Local material; value added, 15 per cent. European employment 
maintained ; expansion about one-third. Grain handled, 132, 162, 158, 171, 153, 166 tons 
per head. Efficiency fluctuates according to the amount of grain available. 


Jam.—Mainly local material ; value added, 50 per cent. Expansion more than one-half. 
Non-European employment increasing relatively. Weight of output per head has fallen 
off noticeably, though from the variety of products it is not possible to give a quantitative 
statement. 
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Soap and Candle.—Mainly imported material; value added, 40 per cent. Total 
expansion small; non-European employment increasing relatively. Weight of output not 
increased despite increased staff. 


Tobacco.—South African material rather more than half the total; value added, 
100 per cent. Expansion about one-quarter, but almost entirely in non-European 
employment. Material used per head, 4,350 tb., 4,500 Ib., 4,850 ih., 4,700 Ib., 5,300 ib., 
4,300 tb. 


Printing.—A large industry, employment mainly European, and proportion maintained ; 
expansion about one-third. Material practically all imported. Value added, 200 per cent. 


PLailoring—Employment mainly European, and well maintained ; expansion more than 
one-half. Material imported; value added, 100 per cent. Estimated by the yards of 
cioth used, productivity has fallen and recovered. 340, 330, 310, 329, 360 yards per head 
in the second to sixth censuses. - 


Furniture—Non-European labour increasing relatively; expansion about  three- 
quarters. Material mainly imported; value added, 100 per cent. 


Coach and Wagon.—Proportion of European and non-European labour constant ; 
expansion, one-half. Material rather more than half imported ; value added, 100 per cent. 
More than half the revenue of the industry comes from repair work. As far as can be 
judged from the number of new vehicles, the output per head has fallen off. 


Electric Power.—Expansion, one-half; proportion of European labour constant. 
Material (coal) local ; value added, 200 percent. Output per head shows no definite variation. 


The following industries have not expanded during the years of the census so far as 
can be judged by the number of persons engaged :— 


Explosive and Match Factories.—Materials mainly imported; manufacture adds 
75 per cent. to vaiue. European and non-European employees both reduced about 10 per 
cent. between first and fifth censuses—recovery in sixth. 


Sugar Mills und Refineries.—Material local ; manufacturing adds 50 per cent. to value. 
Total employment has fluctuated without decided increase or decrease; proportion of 
Europeans has increased a little. The census report does not give quantity of output. 
From unofficial information it may be estimated that the output has increased more rapidly 
than the number of persons employed. 


§ 5. Division of Industries. 


1. Formation of Division.—Upon the constitution of the first Ministry of the Union 
a portfolio of Commerce and Industries was created which provided for the control of customs 
and excise, and also of industrial and commercial matters. This portfolio was successively 
held by Sir Frederick Moor, late Prime Minister of Natal, and Coloncl Sir George Leuchars, 
during whose tenure of office, on a rearrangement of portfolios, the Department of 
Commerce and Industries was abolished, Ministerial control of customs and excise being 
vested in the Department of Finance. Matters connected with commerce and industry 
were then dealt with by a branch of the Customs Department designated as the 
Commercial Section, Simultaneously with these changes the portfolio of Mines, which 
already included in its administration machinery regulations and the manufacture of 
explosives, was extended to include industries, with special reference to labour organization 
as a result of the rise of labour problems connected with the mining and allied industries, 
the title being altered to that of ‘‘ Mines and Industries.”” This arrangement as regards 
the commercial section of the Customs Department and the industrial side of the Mines 
Department continued until the middle of 1916, when, owing to the growing importance of 
questions affecting industrial production as a result of the War, further alteration was found 
to be necessary, and the work of the commercial section of the Customs Department was 
transferred to the Department of Mines and Industries, thus concentrating and developing 
in the one Department the work previously carried on by the two branches. 


2. Advisory Boards.—One of the earliest developments of this arrangement was the 
appointment in October, 1916, of an Industries Advisory Board, consisting for the most 
part of business men, and designed to advise the Minister in regard to the industrial develop- 
ment of the Union and especially on questions of an economic character. The necessity — 
for scientific methods or research and management in regard to industrial development 
was early recognized, and after negotiations with representatives of the various Scientific 
Societies throughout the Union, a Scientific and Technical Committee was created early 
in 1917 on the recommendation of the Industries Advisory Board. The Committee and 
the Advisory Board, working in close co-operation with the Industries Department, investi- 
sated and reported to the Government on questions affecting the economic, scientific, and 
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technical aspects of the utilization of raw materials available in South Africa, and collected 
data and information in regard to the resources of the Union, which as yet are largely 
undeveloped. In October, 1918, the Industries Advisory Board and the Scientific and 
Technical Committee were amalgamated under the title of the Advisory Board of Industry 
and Science. ‘The Board, having carried out the pioneer work for which it and its antecedent 
bodies were constituted, was finally dissolved in January, 1923. During its six years’ 
service it performed very important work in assisting in the laying of the foundations of 
State encouragement of industrial development, in increasing the usefulness of the 
Industries Division, and in bringing before the public of South Africa and elsewhere some 
idea of the great natural resources of the sub-continent. 


3. Board of Trade and Industries.—The Board of Trade and Industries was established 
on the 6th July, 1921, with the following objects :— 
(a) To hear and examine complaints or recommendations which may be made as 
to the working of the Customs and Excise Tariffs ; 
(b) to advise the Government in regard to— 
(i) the recasting of the Customs and Excise tarifis and the adjustment of 
anomalies which may from time to time be shown to occur in these tarifis ; 
(ii) such action as may be necessary or advisable for as.isting and developing 
industries established, or likely to be established, in the Union; and 
(iii) such other matters as the Government may refer to the Board for its 
consideration and advice. . 


The Board is constituted as follows: Sir E. H. L. Gorges, K.C.M.G., M.V.O. (chairman), 
Senator the Hon. J. P. Malan, Professor H. E. S. Fremantle, Mr. W. Marshall, and Mr. 
K. B. Quinan, C.H.; with the following as assessors: Dr. W. A. Caldecott, Director of 
Industries and Scientific and Technical Adviser to the Industries Division; Mr. G. Cwen- 
Smith, Commissioner of Customs and Excise; Mr. W. J. K. Skillicorn, representing the 
Railway and Harbours Administration ; and Mr. W. F. MeMullen, of the Industries Division, 
Department of Mines and Industries, as Secretary. 


Jn considering the matters referred to it, the Board examines and reports upen the 
following, so far as applicable :— 
(a) The cost of raw materials in the Union and elsewhere, and the cost of the trans- 
portation of the same from place of production to the place of use or consumption ; 
(5) the cost of production of the finished article in the Union as compared with 
elsewhere ; 
(c) the cost of transportation of the finished article from the place of production to 
the place of use or consumption, whether in the Union or elsewhere ; 
(d) the cost, efficiency, and conditions of labour in the Union or elsewhere ; 
(e) the price received by producers, manufacturers, wholesale dealers, distributors, 
and retailers in the Union or elsewhere ; 
(f) the tariff, fiscal, and other conditions and factors, which affect and enter into 
the cost of production and the price to the consumer ; 
(g) the effect of trusts and combines or other organizations producing or dealing 
with raw materials or manufactured goods ; 
(h) generally, all conditions affecting production, manufacture, cost, and price in 
the Union as compared with other countries ; 
(1) the development of markets in the Union and neighbouring territories, and 
overseas, for the raw materials and manufactured products of the Union ; 
(j) and in every case, the effect which any. action recommended would have upon 
the interests of the consumer in the Union. 


Under the Board of Trade and Industries Act, 1923, section 1 (1), the Board is authorized, 
in addition to performing the duties imposed upon it as detailed above— 

“to inquire into and report upon the nature, extent, and effect of agreements, 
arrangements, combinations, associations, and trusts connected with or affecting 
commerce, finance, manufacture, mining, trade, or transport in so far as they tend 
to the creation of monopolies or to the restraint of trade and to submit to the 
Minister recommendations as to any action necessary or advisable for preventing 
such creation of monopolies or restraint of trade.” 


The principles to be observed by the Board in pursuing its Inquiries are set out im 
section | (2) of the Board of Trade and Industries Act which reads as follows :— 
‘Whenever a recommendation is made by the Board in favour of tariff pro- 
tection or State assistance for any trade or industry it shall be the duty of the Board 
to— 
(i) specify the natural or economic advantages deemed to favour the ult’mat 
success of that trade or industry ; ‘ 
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{ii) set out the existing extent and conditions of the trade or industry, the capital 


and number of persons employed, the rates of wages paid, and the average or 
standard profits being made ; 


{ili) state the need and form of help, also the estimated period of time required for 


fostering or protection ; 


{iv) report the ultimate prospects of full development and ability to carry on success- 


fully without protection or State assistance ; and, 


{v) estimate and state if protective tariff is recommended, the prebable cost to be 


borne by the community by reason of such tariff and its effect on prices.” 


Since commencing its work the Board has submitted to Government a number of 
reports on industries established in the Union and on other matters bearing on the trade 
and industry of the country. A list of the reports is given below. These documents are 
available for public information. . 


Report No. 


General. 

Footwear and Tanning Industry. 

The Cork Industry. 

Wire Rope Industry. 

The Chicory Industry. 

Butter-making Industry. 

Maize Exports. 

Macaroni and Vermicelli Manufacturing Industry. 
Table Jelly Powder. 

Salt Industry. 

7. Bounty System (iron and steel). 

8. Boot and Shoe Schedule. 

9. The Paper Industry. 

10. Calcium Carbide Manufacturing Industry. 

li. Bounties on the export of Meat. 

12. Wheat and Flour Report. 

13. The Footwear Industry. 

14. Motor Fuel (increased duty on packed fuel). 
15. Condensed Milk Industry. 

16. Bottles and Glass Containers. 

17. Plywood Manufacturing Industry. 

18. Acetylene Lamp Manufacturing Industry. 

19. The Hnamelled-ware and Printed and Lithographed 'Tin-plate Industry. 
26. The Asbestos Cement Manufacturing Industry. 
21. Confectionery. 

22. Golden Syrup and Treacle. 

23. The Maize By-Products Industry. 

24. The Paint Manufacturing Industry. 

25. Detonators. 


a6 
« . 
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26. Raw Materials and Requisites for use in Industry—Rebate of Customs 
Duties. 

26a. Raw Materials and Requisites for use in Industry—-Rebate of Customs 
Duties. 


27. Bacon and Ham Industry. 
28. Shirt Collar and Pyjama Suit Manufacturing ladustry. 
29. Adulteration of Leather Bill and imported Footwear. 


4. Scope of Industries Division—The Industries Division has in view the following 
objects :-— é 
(«) To provide for industrial research, to co-ordinate as far as possible all industrial 


(b) 


investigation and research in the Union and to collect and disseminate data 
emanating therefrom ; 

to co-operate with ether Government Departments and with similar departments 
in the United Kingdom and Dominions so as to obtain information already 
available, to avoid overlapping, and to take advantage of facilities for research 
not available in the Union. To acquire and utilize in arts and manufactures 
the knowledge already existent in countries more highly developed industrially; 
to carry out an economic survey of the natural resources of South Africa and to 
furnish adyice in regard to the best methods of utilizing such resources ; 

to furnish advice with regard to the best methods for attacking industrial 
problems, for inducing industrial improvements, and for facilitating and 
encouraging manufacture in suitable localities ; 

to co-ordinate various industries so as to obtain the best combined results and 
the exchange between user and manufacturer of manufacturing improvements 
and operating experience, and to bring together producer, manufacturer, and 
purchaser both within the Union and overseas ; 
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(f{) to standardize scientific and industrial quantities affecting the efficiency of 
production and the accuracy of statistics ; 

(g) to publish technical, scientific, and statistical information, and to encourage 
technical and industrial study by all possible means, 


5. Publications of Industries Division.—The publication of a Journal of Industries was 
commenced in September, 1917. This serves as a medium not only for the dissemination 
of current information, but for the reports which are being prepared on behalf of the 
Advisory Board of Industry and Science on the natural resources of the Union. Reports on 
the following subjects have already been published in the Journal :— 


(a) REPORTS PUBLISHED. 


1. The Economics of Agricultural Production in South eee —(R, A. Lehfeldt, D.Sc.) 

2. Hides, Skins, and Leather Manufacture.—(H. R. Swale.) 

3. Mineral Oil rey Bitumens, Natural Gas, and Oil Shale. ene A. Wagner, Dr. Ing., B.Sc., F.R.8.58.A., 

OF 

4, South African Fibre Plants: I. Ambari,.or Deccan Hemp; Hibiscus Cannabinus L.—(1. B. Pole- 
Evans, M.A., D.Sc., F.L.S8.) 

5. Electro-Chemical Industries: Prospects and Possibilities of their Wey in South Africa.— 
(H. Bohle, M.V.D.E., M.I.H.E., and C. D. van der Merwe, B.A., 

6. Report on Certain Minerals used in the Arts and Industries: 1. iene sary: A. Wagner, Dr. Ing., 
B.8c., F.R.S.S.A., M.A.I.M.E.) 

7. The Grasses of the Eastern Coast Belt Available for the Manufacture of ae ; and the Possibilities. 
and Prospects of Paper-making in the Union of South Africa.—(C. I’, Juritz, M.A., D.Sc., F.i.C.) 

8, The Commercial Possibilities of Eucalyptus Trees.—(R. H. Crozie oN 

9. Iron and Steel in the Union of South Africa.—(Prof. G. H. Stanley, oh QF ih 1 Bar a at GY hy 

1% Cotton and Cotton-seed Products.—(H. W. Taylor, B.Agr.) 

1 


. Report on Certain Minerals used in the Arts and Industries: II. Graphite—(P. A. Wagner, 
Dr, Ing. B:S8e:; ERSiS-A. MAM) 

12, Report on Certain’ Minerals used in the Arts and Industries: III. Magnesite-—(P. A. Wagner, 
Dim Ing. BSc, ean Ss.Ag AGL Mf.) 

13. pret cage ore Imported into the Union of South Africa.—(J. Burtt-Davy, F.L.S., ¥.R.G.S., 


14, Report on Certain Minerals used in the Arts and Industries; IV. Mica.—(P. A. Wagner, Dr. Ing., 
B.Sc., F.R.S.8.A., M.A.1.M.E.) 

15. South African Tanning and Dyeing Materials —[C. Williams, B.Sc. (Lond.), A.R.C.S. (Lond.)] 

16. Tartaric Acid and Other By-Products of Wine Industry.—(P. D. Hahn, Ph.D., M.A.) 

17. The Manufacture of Ceramic Wares in the Union.—[J ohn Adams, A.R.C.A. (Lond. ).] 

18. Report on Certain Minerals used in the Arts and Industries: V. Corundum.—(P. A. Wagner, 
Dr. Ing., B.Sc., F.R.S.S.A., M.A.1.M.E.) 

19, Fertilizers. (B. de C. Marchand, B.A., D.Sc.) 

20. Report on Certain Minerals used in the Arts and Industries: VI. Tale.—(P. A. Wagner, Dr, Ing., 
B.Se., F.R.S.S.A., M.A.1.M.E.) 

21. The Importance of a Pig Industry.—(W. A. K. Morkel, M.Sc.) 

22; Main Problems in the Economy of Agricultural Production in South Africa,—{[H. Wolfe, M.Sc.(Ag.). ] 

yALy phere pnd dae in South Africa, and their Relation to Industrial Development.—(Charles 
Tallinson, 

24. Research and Industry in Canada.—(Wm. Flint, D.D.) 

25. Inorganic Chemical Industries.—(M. Rindl, Ing. D.) 

26. Nickel.—(T. G. Trevor, A.R.S.M.) 

27. The Manufacture of Soap and Candles.—(M. Rindl, Ing. D.) 

28. Coal: its Value as a Raw Material for Distillation Products.—(Prof. J. A, Wilkinson). 

29. Report on Certain Minerals used in the Arts and Industries: VII. Fluorspar.—(P. A. Wagner, 
Dr. ing, 7 B.8¢., sb RS. 8A. ea Len) 

30. Manganese.—(T.._ G. Trevor, A. R.S.M.) 

31. Sulphuric Acid Industry.—(M. Rindl, Ing. D.) 

32, Report on Certain Minerals used in the Arts and Industries: YVIIt. Barytes.—(P. A. Wagner, 
Dr. Ing., B.Sc., F.R.S.S.A., M.A.I.M.E. 

33. Fibre Plant Investigations—[E. Holmes-Smith, B.Sc. (Fdin.).] 

33. Fibre Plant Investigations: Part I1.—[E. Holmes-Smith, B.Sc. (Hdin.).] 

34, A Review of the Union dete of Taxation, with! Special, Reference to the Development of Industries 
and Resources.—(J. C. Sheridan.) 

35. The Union’s Viticultural Industry.—(A. I. Perold, B.A., Ph.D.) 

36. Nitric Acid and other pagers Chemicals.—(M. Rind, Digs Ds 

37. Dips and Dipping.—(H. H. Green, D.Sc.) 

387A. Dipping against Scab.—(H. H. Green, D.Sc.) 

38. Glass, with Special Reference to its Production in South Africa —(P. A. Wagner, Dr. Ing., b.Sc., 
F.R.S.S.A., M.A.I.M.E.) 

39. The Manufacture of Ammonia and a Compounds.—(M. Rindl, Ing. D.) 

40. Agricultural and Pastoral South Africa.—(F. MacDermott.) 

41, Prospects of Hop Growing in South Africa. eg Shaw-Scott.) 

42, Hydrochloric Acid and Hydrogen Peroxide.—(M. Rindl, Ing. D.) 

43. Report on the Marble he eed on the Farms Marble Hall No. 248 and Scherp Arabie No, 367. 
ead ee —(T. G. Trevor, A.R.S.M., and P. A. Wagner, Dr. Ing., B.Sc., F.R.S.S.A., 

44, Financial Resources of South Africa Available for Industrial Expansion.—(B. C. Reynolds.) 

45, The Land Bank and its Objects.—(T. B. Herold, 

46, Fruit and Fruit Products of South Africa—(R. A. Davis.) 

47, Soil Erosion and Conservation.—(T. R. Sim, ee D.80), 68 s108.; Hate 

48. The Live Stock Industry of South Africa.—(S. Woollatt.) 

49, Sa Bee and Natural Factors affecting Rect Location in South Africa.—(S. B. T. Ewing, 

50, Fibre Plant Investigations, I1.—(E. pe -Smith, B.Sc.) =~ 

51, Flax Cultivation.—(E. Holmes-Smith, 

52. Inorganic Chemical Industries. were Rindl, tee. D.) 

53. South African Rubber.—(T. R. Sim, Hon. D.8c., F.L.S., F.R.H.S.) 

04. Vegetable Fats and Oils, Part T.—(M, Rindl, Tug. D.) 

55. The Tea Industry in South Africa.—(Hon. W. TI. Clayton, M.L.A.) 

56. Government Assistance to Industrialists.—(Prof, R. Leslie.) 
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57. The Utilization of Waste Coal. 

58. Economics of Wheat Production in South Africa.—[H.°Wolfe, M.Sc. (Ag.).] 

59. Transport Methods in South Africa: the Present Position with Reference to the Development of 
Industries.—(Sir Wm. Hoy, Kt., C.B.) 

60. Power Applied to Agriculture—(W. 8S. H. Cleghorne, B.Sc., A.M.I.M.E.) 

61. Iron and Steel in the Union of South Africa. Revised Edition of Bulletin No. 9.—(Prof. G. H. 
Stanley, A.R.S.M., F.I.C.) 

62. Datura Stramonium. 

63. Fertilizer Production and Natural Fertilizers in the Union.—(C. F. Juritz, M.A., D.Sc., F.1.C.) 

64. Artificial Stock Foods and their Manufacture.—(W. J. Palmer, B.S.A.) 

65. The Prickly Pear (Opuntia): Possibilities of its Utilization.—(C. F. Juritz, M.A., D.Sc., F.I.C.) 

66. Sugar and Sugar Products.—(Wallace Jex.) 

67. Water Power in the Union of South Africa.—(F,. EH, Kanthack, C.M.G., M.I.C.E., M.A.H.E.) 

68. Timber Trees for Commercial Culture, Part I.—(T. R. Sim, Hon. D.Sc., F.L.S., F.R.H.S.) 

68A. Timber Trees for Commercial Culture, Part IT.—(T. R. Sim, Hon. D.Sc., F.L.S., F.R.H.S.) 

69. Apiculture in South Africa: its Present Position and Prospects.—(A. J. Attridge.) 

70. Medline Evickly Feat and Spineless Cactus: their Value as Fodder for Live Stock.—(J. Burtt- Davy, 

71. The Production of Foodstuffs for Live Stock in South Africa.—(H. D. Leppan, B.Sc. Agri.) 

72. Vegetable Oils and Fats: Sesame and Melon Seeds.—(M. Rindl, Ing. D.) 

73. Essential Oils —(F. J. Tromp, M.A., D.Sc.) 

74. The Fish and Fisheries of South Africa.—(J. D. F'. Gilchrist, M.A., D.Sc.) 

75. Castor Beans and Castor Oil.—(M. Rindl, Ing. D.) 

76. Some Sources of Non-Drying Oils.—(M. Rindl, Ing. D.) 

77. Tree Planting for the Farm.—(T. R. Sim, Hon. D.Sc., F.L.S., F.R.H.S.) 

78. KWconomic Plants at Kirstenbosch and the Aim of their Cultivation.—(J. W. Mathews.) : 

79. The Future Development of the Post, Telegraph, and Telephone Services of the Union of South 
Africa.—(Jer. Walson, C.M.G.) 

80. The Patent System of the Union of South Africa in Relation to its Industrial Development,— 
(C. W. T. B. Juta.) 

81. Olives.—(I. Tribolet.) 

82. Insect Pest Remedies.—(C. P. Lounsbury.) 

83. Fodder Trees and Shrubs for South African Farms.—(H. D. Leppan, B.Sc.Agr.) 

84. The Tobacco Industry —(H. W. Taylor, B.Agr.) 

85. Maize as a Raw Material for Manufacture.—(J. Burtt-Davy, F.L.S., F.R.G.S.) 

86. Roads and Road-Making.—(A. D. Holmwood.) 

87. An Open Road from Primary School to University.—(A. Brown.) 

88. Ground-nuts as a Source of Oil.—(M. Rindl, Ing. D.) 

89. Vocational Education.—(Percy Coleman.) 

90. Cereals Other than Maize—I. Wheat.—(J. H. Neethling.) 

91. Influence of Geographical Conditions on the Economic Development of South Africa.—(J. Hutcheon). 

92. The Ostrich Feather Industry.—(f. C. Smith.) 

93. Some Hygienic Principles Governing the Erection of Factory Buildings.—(R. Beattie.) 

94, Industrial Timber Research Abroad and in South Africa.—(Nils B,. Eekbo.) 

95. Animal Qils, Fats, and Waxes.—(Chas. F, Juritz.) 

93. The Black Wattle Industry.—(T. R. Sim.) 

97. Wheat in South Africa.—J. C. Necthling.) 

98. Cane and Berry Wax.—(M. Rindi.) 

99. Report on the Matsap Pan.—(A. W. Rogers.) 


(b) SPECIAL MEMOIRS. 
. The Base Metal Resources of the Union of South Africaa—(Wm, Versfeld, B.A., D.Sc.) 


. Report on Trade Conditions in British East Africa—Uganda and Zanzibar.—(T. Sleigh, M.B..) 
. Native Timber Trees.—(T. R. Sim, Hon. D.Sc., F.L.S., F.R.H.S.) 








onDe 


§ 6. Factories Act. 


1. Definition of Factory.—In the Factories Act (No. 28 of 1918), operative from the 
lst May, 1919, a factory is defined as :— 

(1) Premises containing machinery utilized for preparing or making goods for sale, 
and articles of food or drink ; 

(2) laundries, and cleaning and dyeing works, if three or more persons are employed 
on whole-time work ; 

(3) premises in which is carried on the manufacture, making, packing, or preparation 
of goods for sale or transport, if three or more persons are engaged upon whole- 
time work. 

The office of such premises is not included in the definition. The Act does not apply 
to mines, farms, shops, industrial or technical schools, prisons or reformatories, and further 
excludes control of machinery inspection (see Act No. 12 of 1911 and regulations there- 


under). 





2. General Provisions.—The Faciories Act contains the following provisions :— 

(i) Administration.—The appointment of a Chief Inspector is provided for, with 
inspectors under him for various industrial districts. Power of entry is given and full 
authority to inspect any factory or part thereof. 

(ii) Registration of Factories.—All factories have to be registered within a period of 
six months from the date of coming into force of the Act. Registration may be obtained by 
filling in a prescribed form. An appeal lies to the Minister of Mines and Industries against 
any decision of an inspector in regard to registration. 
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(iii) Lmployment in Factories.—A record of employees must be kept. The occupier 
has also to keep affixed in a conspicuous place certain notices, giving the name and address 
of the inspector, the working hours of the factory, and an abstract of the Act and Regulations. 

No worker over sixteen years of age may work for more than (a) 50 hours a week ; 
or (b) 94 hours a day; or (c) 5 hours continuously. No person under sixteen years of age 
may work for more than (a) 45 hours a week; or (6) 8 hours a day; or (c) 44 hous con- 
tinuously (5 hours on half-holidays). All the foregoing hours are exclusive of mealtimes. 
The restrictions do not include persons employed in starting motive power in the factory, 
making preparations for work, cleaning up, or to unskilled work carried on in the open 
air. A special exemption may be given by the Minister in the case of a factory where the 
supply of raw material is intermittent, or subject to seasonal variation, or where raw materia! 
is liable to deterioration if untreated, or where continuous processes or the exigencies of 
the business render special hours necessary during certain times or seasons. Women may 
not be employed between 6 p.m. and 7 a.m., or boys under sixteen years of age between 
5 p.m. and 6 a.m., subject to certain exemptions which may be granted by the Minister, 
but which may not authorize work between 9 p.m. and 5 a.m. 

Overtime is allowed, but for women and for boys under sixteen years of age no overtime 
may be worked for more than three hours a day on three consecutive days of the week. In 
the case of women over sixteen years of age, overtime may not be worked on more than sixty 
days in a year, and in the case of all children under sixteen years of age on more than twenty 
days in a year. Overtime in these cases is not allowed on holidayssor half-holidays, except 
by permission of the inspector, and when the employees are willing. An overtime register 
must be kept in every factory. ‘ 

No female may work in a factory during the four weeks preceding or the eight weeks 
following her confinement. Provision exists for the payment by Government of an allowance 
of £1 per week during the twelve weeks above specified if the female is solely dependent 
upon the wages she ordinarily earns, and where the father is unable to support the child. 

Children under twelve years of age may not be employed in any factory. Children 
over twelve years and under fourteen years of age may only be employed when authorized 
by the Inspector, subject to the education law. An annual return to Parliament of such 
authorizations is required. Children under sixteen years of age may not be employed in 
certain specified trades, and may not be employed in any factery without a certifieate of 
physical fitness in prescribed form. 


(iv) Out-Work.—Where work is given out, a record has to be kept for the guidance 
of the Inspector. No such work may be sub-let, though it may be done by other members 
of the out-worker’s family. The Act provides for a label, which may be attached by the 
Inspector, to work given out in connection with the clothing and textile industries, where 
the work is performed under satisfactory and sanitary conditions. 


(v) Neatious and Dangerous Occupations.—Noxious and dangerous occupations may 
be so declared by proclamation. 


(vi) Holidays.—Sundays and statutory public holidays are specified. Other days 
in the year may be substituted. No women or boys under sixteen years of age may work 
on Saturday afternoons, except when a half-holiday is provided for on some other day of 
the working week. 


(vii) General Working Conditions.—Provision is made for proper means of egress in case 
of fire; for proper sanitation, ventilation, lighting, drinking water, and such masters. 


The following Regulations have been framed under the Act :— 


Chapter I.—General. (Government Notice 559/19. Union Government Gazette, 2nd May, 
1919, Amended by Governinent Notice 246/22. Union Government Gazette, 10th 
February, 1922.) 
Chapter II.—Handling of Hides and Skins and the Sorting of Wool and Mohair. (Government 
Notice 2099/20. Union Government Gazette, 19th November, 1920.) 
Chapter ITI.—Bakehouses and Factories where Foodstuffs are Manufactured, Prepared or Handied 
(Government Notice 2247/20. Union Government Gazetiz, 17th December, 1920.) 
Chapter IV.—Transmission Machinery in use in any Factory. (Government Notice 273/21. Union 
Government Gazette, 18th February, 1921.) 


An Annual Report is issued by the Department for each calendar year, which contains 
full information as to the working of the Act. 


§ 7. Miscellaneous. 


1, fron and Steel Industry Encouragement Act, 1922.—Following the lines of a report 
submitted by the Board of Trade and Industries in June, 1922, this Act (No. 41 of 1922) 
makes provision for the payment, out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund, of bounties in 
respect of pig-iron and steel produced im the Union from ores mined in the Union. These 
bounties are to be paid only if the plant is capable of producing at least fifty thousand tons 
of pig-iron or steel per annum. Advances, if desirable, may be made to the producer prior 
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to the stage of production having been reached, provided that these advances do not exceed 
in any one year the amount of bounties which would be obtained if the stage of production 
had been reached. Every producer desirous of obtaining a bounty under the Act must 
notify the Minister of his intention to commence production and furnish particulars of the 
company and the plant. The Act further provides (1) for the nomination by the Governor- 
General of a representative on the board of directors of any company receiving a bounty ; 
(2) for the examination of the books and accounts of any producer desirous of obtaining 
a bounty ; and (3) for the preparation by the Treasury of annual returns of particulars of 
bounties paid, 


The Schedule to the Act sets forth the rates at which the bounties are to be paid, as 
shown in the following table :— 


IRON AND STEEL BOUNTIES (ACT NO. 41 OF 1922), 





Per Ton of 








Financial Year. | Pig-Iron or Steel 
Produced. 

s. d. 
POSED Geet ee ee eee 15 @ 
LUDO PS OE. Ae | 1G 0 
BUDO-POIAW aot ee. EE 15 0 
| Es pa RA. CANOES Rn, el eee a 12 6 
POLO aA: Set Lewy ba ate% 10 0 
Rome nr tis FHes Si 6 PET ) 7 6 
ROMO Ro Te tech ee ss 5 Q 
RS rete ores ANAT aes 2 6 





2. Electricity Act, 1922.—This Act (No. 42 of 1922) provides for the appointment of a 
commission of from three to five members to establish, acquire, maintain, and work under- 
takings for an efficient and cheap supply of electricity in the Union, and to investigate new or 
additional facilities for that supply. The powers of the commission are wide, and include 
the appointment of officers, the purchase or sale of plant and property, the purchase or 
sale of coal, steam, water, and other materials and stores, and the manufacture and sale 
of by-products. 

The Act further provides for the appointment of a Board to control the supply of 
electricity by the Commission or any private undertaking. The first Electricity Controi 
Board was appointed under the Act on the 28th August, 1922, and consists of the following 
members: Sir Robert Nelson Kotzé, Kt. (chairman), W. A. Caldecott, D.Sc., Director 
of Industries and Scientific and Technical Adviser, and J. A. Vaughan, M.1.C.E., M.T.M.E.. 
M.A.S.M.E., with A. C. Marsh as secretary. 


ke Regulations under the Act were published on the 8th December, 1922. 
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CHAPTER XxX. 
COMMERCE. 


$1. Customs Unions and Conventions. 


1. Customs Union Conventions.— The first Customs Union Convention was entered 
into between the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope and the Republic of the Orange Free 
State in 1889. An account of the terms of this Convention, of the Customs Conference 
at Bloemfontein in 1896, the Customs Conventions of 1898 and 1903, the Conference of 
1906, and of the Customs Convention which resulted, is given in the fourth and previous 
issues of this Year Book. The particulars have not been reveated owing to exigencies of 
space. : 


2. Transvaal-Mozambique Convention.—The Transvaal-Mozambique Agreement was 
a Convention entered into, between the Transvaal Government* and the Government of 
the Province of Mozambique in 1909 (2nd April), to remain in force for ten years from that 
date, and thereafter until either party to the agreement gave one year’s notice of intention 
to terminate it. The Convention replaced the Wodus Vivendi which had been signed on 
the i2th December, 1901 (with addition signed on the 15th June, 1904), and dealt with 
customs matters, the circulation of commerce, native labour, and railway traffic between 
the two territories. Under these heads it provided for the free entry into the colonies 
of the products of the soil of either and for the recruitment of native labour in Mozambique 
for the Transvaal mines. It was also provided that by the periodical revision of railway 
rates it would be ensured that from 50 to 55 per cent. of the railway traffic to what are known 
as the competitive areas of the Transvaal, should come through Lourenco Marques. These 
percentages from 1914 were as follows :— 

1914; . 48-79; 1915: 36-17; 1916: 31:19; 1917: 35-41; 1918: 27-86: 5igi9= 

33°33; 1920: 37-97; 1921; 43°99; 1922: 62-86. 


The Convention was denounced by the Union Government by notice dated the Ist 
April, 1922, negotiations for a new agreement being subsequently initiated. As no agree- 
ment was arrived at by the 3lst March, 1923, when the notice expired, the Convention 
in its old form lapsed on that date. It was, however, arranged by the two Governments 
that Part I of the Convention, dealing with native labour, should be prolonged provisionally, 
subject to six months’ notice. The text of this part will be found in Chapter XXVII.7 
Furthermore, by agreement between the two Governments, the following articles of Part III 
of the Convention, relating to commercial intere>urse and customs, remained temporarily 
in force, in view of the magnitude of the transit trade between the Union and Mozambique :— 


XXXY. Merchandise of any origin or nationality imported through Lourenco Marques and bound 
for the Transvaal shall be entirely exempt from any charges whatsoever, excepting port and warehousing 
charges and the charges now known as Industrial Contribution. 


; XXXVI. Goods ex ben and ex open stocks within the Lourenco Marques district shall be admitted 
into the Transvaal upon payment of the duties in force in the Transvaal at the time of entry thereto, such 
duties being estimated on the oversea value of goods in the case of goods under the ad valorem classes. 

For the purpose of this article, importers will be required, on arrival of the goods at Lourenco Marques, 
to pay the Transvaal duties to the Transvaal Customs, or to satisfy such Customs as to the due payment 
of those duties. Importers will be required to produce, when necessary, proof to the satisfaction of the 
Transvaal Customs as to the values of the goods, and to furnish any further information which may be 
required for the protection of the Transvaal revenue. In the case of goods on which Transvaal customs 
have been paid not entering the Transvaal, the amounts so paid shall be refunded by the Transvaal 
Customs to the importers. 


XXXVITI. With respect to goods imported into the Transvaal and exported therefrom through the 
port of Lourenco Marques, no higher export duties shall be imposed either in the Transvaal or in Lourenco 
Murques than are levied on similar goods exported through the ports of the Cape Colony and Natal. 


_ XXXVITI. No higher duties or other taxes shall be levied in the Transvaal on goods imported thereto 
through the port of Lourenco Marques than are levied on similar goods imported into the Transvaal 
through the ports of the Cape Colony and Natal. 





* After the constitution of the Union in 1910, the terms of the Convention became applicable to 
the whole of the Union. 

* i The complete text of the Convention was published in the fifth and previous issues of this Year 
ook, 
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XXXIX. It shall be lawful to re-export from the bonded warehouses in Lourenco Marques any 
merchandise imported thereto, and the said merchandise shall be exempt from any export or re-exportation 
duty, and shall only be liable to the payment of warehouse charges and fees and of port dues. The 
provisions of this article shall apply only to such merchandise as the Portuguese Customs authorities 
are satisfied has been bona fide ordered for the Transvaal. 


In addition, potatoes, onions, malt, coal, fresh fruit, fresh vegetables, fresh butter, eggs 
and poultry, the produce of the Union, are admitted into Mozambique free of duty. 


3. East African Trade Delegation.—A delegation, consisting of Sir Ernest Chappell 
(chairman), and Messrs. J. D. Heddon and W. H. L. Pybus, was sent in October, 1922, 
to investigate and report on reciprocal trade relations between Kenya, Uganda, and 
Tanganyika, and the Union of South Africa. A provisional agreement was drawn up, 
which is given in detail below. On the basis of the trade of 1921 the amount of duty which 
would be rebated by Kenya on this agreement would be about £2,300, and by the Union 
on imports from Kenya about £3,200, The delegation in its report suggests the possibility 
of an increase in imports from Kenya and Uganda of coffee, carbonate of soda, copra, ground- 
nuts, oil-seeds, sisal, ghee, beeswax, and timber ; and the development of exports from the 
Union of ale and beer, dried fish, dried and tinned fruits, jams, confectionery, biscuits, 
spirits and wines, salt, candles, cement, iron and steel manufactures, leather manufactures, 
matches, motor spirit, soap, tobacco, cigarettes, vehicles, and coal. The appointment 
of a trade commissioner for the Union is also suggested. In the meantime, His Majesty’s 
trade commissioner at Nairobi acts as trade correspondent for the Union in Uganda, Kenya, 
Tanganyika, and Zanzibar. 


PROVISIONAL CUSTOMS AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA AND 
THE KENYA COLONY AND PROTECTORATE AND THE UGANDA PROTECTORATUH. 


Whereas it is recognized that it is desirable to establish reciprocal trade relations and encourage 
intercourse between the Union of South Africa and the British Colonies, Protectorates, and Territories 
in Hast and Central Africa, His Royal Highness the Governor-General of the Union of South Africa, 
His Excellency the Governor of the Colony and Protectorate of Kenya and His Excellency the Governor 
of the Protectorate of Uganda, mutually on behalf of their respective Governments, have agreed upon 
the following articles :~ 


ARTICLE I. 


The Union of South Africa, hereinaiter referred to as the Union, shall grant in respect of goods which 
are grown, produced, or manufactured in the Colony and Protectorate of Kenya or in the Protectorate 
of Uganda, hereinafter referred to respectively as Kenya and Uganda, on importation into the Union 
from those territories such rebates of Customs duties as are allowed by the Union in respect of goods 
grown, produced, or manufactured in the United Kingdom, save and except as regards the articles 
mentioned in the Schedule “ A ’’ hereto annexed, on which rebate shall be granted at the rates specified. 


ARTICLE II, 


Kenya and Uganda shall grant in respect. of goods which are grown, produced, or manufactured 
in the Union, on importation into those territories irom the Union the rebates of customs duties set forth 
in Schedule “* B”’ hereto annexed. 


ARTICLE IIT. 


Nothing in this agreement shall be construed to affect the right of any of the contracting parties 
to impose new customs duties or to increase or decrease the rate of any customs duty, provided always 
in respect of any article mentioned in Schedule “ A ” or “ B” that the ratio which the rebate therein 
set forth bears to the rate of duty remains unaltered, and that the rebates specified in the Schedules be 
not extended to similar products or manufactures of any other country or state except with the mutual 
assent of the contracting parties to this Agreement. 


ARTICLE IV, 
Nothing in this Agreement shall be construed to affect the right of any of the contracting parties 


to suspend duties or bring into force suspended or deferred duties, or to impose dumping or analogous 
special duties. 
ARTICLE VY. 

When the value of Union products and manufactures exported during any one calendar year from 
the Union to Kenya and Uganda collectively exceeds the value of the products and manufactures of 
those territories exported therefrom to the Union during the same year, by 25 per centum or more, the 
Union shall pay to Kenya and Uganda (collectively) a sum equal to 5 per centum of the difference 
between such values, provided that— ‘ ; ‘ 

(a) the value in each case be computed in sterling on a free on board basis at the port of ship- 


ment ; 

(b) the value of such exports from the Union be not less than £200,000 ; 

(c) the sum paid shall not exceed one-half of the duties rebated by Kenya and Uganda under 
this Agreement during the year in question. 


ARTICLE VI, 


When the value of the products and manufactures of Kenya and Uganda exported therefrom to 
the Union during any one calendar year exceeds the value of Union products and manufactures exported 
from the Union to those territories during the same year, by 25 per centum or more, Kenya and Uganda 
shall pay to the Union such a sum as is provided in the last preceding Article, mutatis mutandis under 
the circumstances and conditions set forth in that article. 


ARTICLE VII, 


In the event of any further Colony, Protectorate, or Territory in Hast or Central Atrica under His 
Majesty’s sovereignty or mandate, entering into a Customs convention with and adopting the customs 
tariff of Kenya and Uganda, it shall be competent to admit such state as a party to this Agreemeni, 
and subject to the joint assent of all the contracting parties to include such Colony, Protectorate, or 
Territory with Kenya and Uganda for the purposes of Articles V and VI. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 

The provisions of this Agreement shall take effect from a date to be proclaimed by the Governor- 
General of the Union and by the Governers of Kenya and Uganda and shall remain in force until six 
months’ notice of the termination thereof has been given by either party, provided that should the Union 
at any time take any steps in conflict with the spirit and intent of this Agreement, Kenya and Uganda. 
shall be at liberty to retire therefrom forthwith, and similarly should Kenya or Uganda take any steps 
in ums with the spirit and intent of this Agreement, the Union shall be at liberty to retire therefrom 
forthwith. 

SCHEDULE ‘ A.” 

Rebates of Customs Duties granted by the Union on articles grown, produced, or manufactured 
in Kenya or Uganda, when imported therefrom :— 

Beeswax, 50 per cent.; coffee, 67 per cent.; ghee, 38 per cent.; ground-nuts, 50 per cent. ; 
lard, 40 per cent. ; wood manufactured, other than ceiling and flooring boards, 50 per cent. 
SCHEDULE “ B” 
Rebates of Customs Duties granted by Kenya and Uganda on articles grown, produced, or manu- 
factured in the Union, when imported therefrom :— 

Asbestos packing and asbestos sheets and tiles; iron and steel manufactures; paints and dis- 
tempers, all the duty; ale and beer; cement; dried fish; fruits dried and preserved and 
fruit juices; jams and confectionery ; minerals and aerated waters; motor spirit, 50 per 
cent.; matches; toilet soap, 33 per cent.; biscuits; candles; farinaceous foods; tinned 
fish; leather goods, including boots and shoes, harness, and saddlery, 25 per cent.; ¢om- 
mon soap; wines, 20 per cent.; cigarettes and manufactured tobacco, 20 per cent., with a 
minimum of 6d. per th.; cigars and cheroots, 20 per cent., with a minimum of Is. per TP. ; 
potable epirits, 124 per cent. 


§ 2. Union Customs Management and Tariff. 


1. Customs Management.—In terms of section 136 of the South Africa Act, 1909, 
there is free trade throughout the Union. The application of customs control, therefore, 
aifects only the trade of the Union with other countries, carried on in the main with 
countries overseas. 

The management of the Customs of the Union is provided for by Act No. 9 of 
1913 (Customs Management Act), which became operative on the Ist August, 1913, in sub- 
stitution for numerous laws previously in force in the various Provinces. The control 
and management of the collection of duties is vested in a Commissioner of Customs. Every 
person employed on any duty relating to customs by order or with the concurrence of the 
Governor-General, or of the Commissioner of Customs, is an officer of customs. Provision 
is made for the boarding and searching of ships, the sealing of goods, the taking of samples, 
and the appointment of ports and landing places—free warehousing ports, or ports for 
limited purposes. 

All duties collected are paid into the Union Treasury and are levied on weights and 
measures established by law in the Union. When notice is given in the House of Assembly 
by any Minister of State of a resolution to affirm the expediency of increasing any customs 
dues, the officer of customs is empowered to demand a bond from importers to cover the 
payment of any such increase which may thereafter be imposed ; but such bond may only 
extend over a single session of Parliament. 


(i) Prohibitions of Importations.—The goods enumerated in the following list are 
prohibited to be imported into the Union :— 

(a) Goods which, being foreign manufacture, bear the name, mark, or brands of 
manufacturers resident in the United Kingdom or any British possession, or 
which, whether of foreign manufacture or not, bear marks contravening the 
provisions of any law in force in the Union relating to merchandise marks. 

(b) Coins, base or counterfeit. , 

(c) Indecent, obscene, or objectionable prints, paintings, photegraphs, books, cards, 
lithographic or other engravings, or any other indecent, obscene, or objectionable 
articles; in the event of any question arising as to whether such articles are 
indecent, obscene, or objectionable, the decision of the Minister shall be final. 

) Prison-made and penitentiary-made goods. 

(e) Printed books, music, and newspapers which are unauthorized prints of any 
works which are copyright in the United Kingdom or the Union or any British 
possession, 

{f) All animals, articles, matter or things, the importation of which is from time 
to time prohibited by or under the authority of any law. 

(g) Carbide of calcium which, when treated with water, yields less than 250 litres 
of gas from one kilogram, the gas being measured at 15°C. under a pressure 
of 760 millimetres of mercury. 

th) Second-hand boots and shoes. 


Restrictions are imposed upon the importation of habit-forming drugs. <A penalty 
is imposed on any person importing prohibited goods, in addition to forfeiture. 
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(ii) Obligations of Imporiers.—No importation of goods into the Union may be made 
without due entry and the payment of any customs dues. Every person carrying on business 
in the Union is required to keep within the Union reasonable and proper books or accounts 
of his transactions ; and within two years after the date of any importation may be required 
to produce the bills of lading, invoices, and other documents relating to the goods. The 
particulars to be contained in invoices are prescribed by regulation. Any person offering 
goods for sale, or removing them, or having such goods entered in his books, may be 
required to produce proof as to the person from whom the goods were obtained, and, if 
he is the importer, as to the place where the import dues were paid. 


(iii) Entry Inwards.—The master of every ship is required to report in person, or be 

his. authorized agont, within twenty-four hours after the arrival of his ship in a Union 
Due entry of goods must be made before landing. Importers must effect entry 

within fourteen days of e ship’s arrival. In default, the goods may be conveyed to the 
King’s Warehouse, and, if not cleared within three months, may be sold. 

Station masters on the railways are required to report the arrival of goods from without 
the Union by train. Similarly, persons arriving overland with goods are required to report. 

Undervaluation of goods is punishable with fine. 

Provision is made for bonded warehouses under licence of the Commissioner of Customs. 
Heavy penalties are imposed in respect of unlawful warehousing and smuggling. 


(iv) Haportation of Goods.—The exportation or carriage coastwise of arms, ammu- 
nition, military and naval stores, or goods being capable of conversion into such stores, 
may be prohibited. Entry outwards has to be made in respect of every ship bound from 
the Union, delivery being made to the officer of customs of a content. of goods loaded ir 
such ship with other particulars. Exporters are required to deliver a bill of entry, and 
export duty (if any) must be paid. 

Special provisions are made in respect of coasting trade between Union ports. 


(v) Ports of Bntry.—Under the Customs Management Act the following places have been 
proclaimed ports of entry for the Union to or through which goods may be imported, or 
through which alone they may be exported :— 

Cape Province.— Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, East London, Mossel Bay, Port 
Nolloth, Knysna, Simonstown, St. John’s River, Kimberley. 

Natal.—Durban, Manyoka Gate, Mtini, Ingwavuma. 

Tranavaal.—Johannesburg, Pretoria, Germiston, Boksburg, Krugersdorp, Roode- 
poort, Pietersburg, Main Drift (on the Rhodesian—Transvaal border), Komati- 
poort. 

Orange Free State.—Bloemfontein. 

South-West Africa.—Walvis Bay, Luderitz. 

In addition to the above the following ports have been proclaimed ports of export 
only :—St. Helena Bay, Hout Bay, Struys Bay, Hondeklip Bay, Saldanha Bay, Lambert's 
Bay, Port Beaufort. 


(vi) Pree Warehousing Ports.—The following places have been proclaimed free ware- 
housing ports for the purpose of warehousing and securing goods :—Cape Town, Port 
Elizabeth, East London, Mossel Bay, Simonstown, Kimberley, Durban, Pietermaritzburg, 
Johannesburg, Pretoria, Germiston, Komatipoort, Bloemfontein, Walvis Bay, Luderitz. 


(vi) Declaration of Value.—(a) Imports.—For goods subject to an ad valorem duty, 
the value is the selling price for home consumption in the open market, of similar articles 
in the principal markets of the country from which, and at the time at which, the goods 
were exported, plus the cost of packages, packing, and carriage to port of shipment. For 
goods subject to a rated duty, or free of duty, the f.o.b. (free on board). values are given. 

(b) Heports.—For exports, the value of South African preduce is that current at the 
time and place ef shipment plus the cost of packages and packing. For re-exports from open 
stoeks, the f.o.b. price is given, and in the case of exports from bond, the value recorded is 
that at which the goods were originally warehoused. 


(viii) Customs Investigation Officer in U.S.A.—Since the beginning of 1923 a Customs 
Investigation Officer for the Union of South Africa has been established in New York for 
the purpose of examining the invoices and shipping documents of American and Canadian 
exports to the Union, inquiring into the domestic value of similar goods in America and 
investigating into the country of origin of Canadian goods shipped via the United States. 


(ix) Duties on Speris.—An amendment of Act No. 9 of 1913 was effected by Act 
No. 27 of 1919, the main provision of which was to make retrospective any increase of 
duty resolved upon under the Excise Act (1913) and under the Customs Acts as regards 
spirits (beverages) in stock on the date of any notice of proposed increase issued under the 
law. 
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2. Statistics of External Trade.—Prior to July, 1905, each Colony or Territory in the 
Customs Union had its own statistical department recording particulars of its import, 
export, and inter-colonial trade. In addition, each maintained what was generally known 
as a Customs Union Office, where records were compiled of the trade between the parties 
to the Union. From such records was ascertained the amount of Customs duty due to 
each party in the Customs Union. In 1904 the Governments of the countries in the Union 
decided that it was desirable that statistics relating to the import, export, and inter-colonial 
trade should be kept on a uniform basis and by an office created for the purpose. 

Since the coming into operation of the South Africa Act the compilation of trade 
statistics has been continued under the Union Government. 

It should be noted that for statistical purposes the Protectorates of Basutoland, Swazi- 
land, and Bechuanaland are regarded as integral parts of the Union of South Africa, and 
no separate information is available for their trade, whether direct to or in transit through 
the Union, other than the estimates for Basutoland given in Chapter I of Part IL of this 
Year Book. 


3. Preference.—The first record of preferential rates of duty is to be found in the 
records of the Cape Colony. From 1821 to 1830 the duty was approximately 3 per cent. 
ad valorem on British goods, and 10 per cent. on foreign goods and those imported from 
the East. 

Again, in 1840, by an Order-in-Council, dated the 10th August, differential rated duties 
_ were imposed on certain articles and these early differential tariff rates were continued, 
subject to variations, until 1855, when they were abolished by the Customs Tariff Act o 
that year. From that time until 1903 duties of Customs were levied equally on all goods 
and articles imported irrespective of the country of origin or manufacture. In that year, 
under the Customs Union Convention concluded between the Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange 
River Colony, the Transvaal, and Southern Rhodesia, it was agreed as follows :— 





A rebate of Customs duties shall be granted on any goods and articles the growth, produce, 
or manufacture of the United Kingdom imported therefrom into the Union for consumption 
therein, and that a rebate should also be granted on goods and articles the growth, produce, or 
manufacture of any British Colony, Protecterate, or Possession granting equivalent reciprocal 
privileges to the Colonies and Territories in the Customs Union. 


Rebates of duty were continued in subsequent Conventions, and have been continued 
since the constitution of the Union in favour of the United Kingdom and those British 
dominions which have afforded reciprocal treatment, viz., Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand. The amounts of rebates permitted are set out in the customs tariff given in para- 
graph 5 below. 


The principle of Imperial preference was adopted by the British Parliament in 1919. 
Preference is given on the duties in force in the United Kingdom to the following articles 
the produce of countries within the British Empire, at the specified rates :— 

One-sixth of the duty on tea, coffee, cocoa, sugar, dried fruits, tobacco and motor 
spirit. 

One-third of the duty on cinema films, clocks and watches, motor-cars and motor- 
cycles, and musical instruments ; 6d. to ls. per gallon on wines and 2s. 6d. on 
spirits. 


4. Protection.*—The principle of a special dumping or countervailing duty was first 
introduced into the customs legislation of the Union by Act No. 26 of 1914 (section 8). 
The Customs and Excise Amendment Act, No. 23 of 1923 (section 12), in connection with 
the principal Act, makes the following provision in this regard :— 


(1) In the case of goods imported into the Union of a class or kind produced or manufactured 
in the Union if the export selling price, free on board, to an importer in the Union be less than 
that at which the same goods are sold for home consumption in the usual and ordinary course 
of trade, in the principal markets of the country of export, at the time of shipment, plus the 
free on board charges, and detriment may thereby, in the opinion of the Minister of Finance, 
result to a Union industry, the Governor-General may by proclamation in the Gazette, declare 
that there shall (whether or not any other customs duty is payable thereon) be charged, 
levied, collected, and paid on those goods on importation into the Union a special customs 
duty (or dumping duty) equal to the difference between the said selling price to the importer 
and the price at which the goods are sold for home consumption as aforesaid, plus the free 
on board charges: Provided that the special customs duty (or dumping duty) shall not, in 
any case, exceed 25 per cent. ad valorem. 


(2) When a bounty is granted in the country of origin on any goods of a class or kind made or 
produced in the Union, an additional customs duty equal to the amount of such bounty may 
be charged, levied, and collected upon the importation of those goods into the Union. 


(3) When any goods of which the value as defined by section 7 of this Act or any amendment 
thereof,added to the marine insurance and freight charges,does not exceed £10 per ton and which 
are of a class or kind produced or manufactured in the Union, have been or are being carried 
to the Union at a rate of freight which, in the opinion of the Minister of Finance, is detrimental 
to the production or manufacture of those goods in the Union, the Governor-General may by 


* Further reference to the protective policy of the Union is made in Chapter XIX, § 5. 
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proclamation in the Gazette (which may, at any time, by proclamation, be amended or with- 
drawn), determine a minimum rate of freight for the carriage of the goods specified from any 
country named in such proclamation, and there shal] be charged, levied, collected, and paid 
on those goods on importation into the Union from any country so named a special customs 
duty (or dumping freight duty) equal to the difference between the net freight rate paid, or 
to be paid, and the rate determined as aforesaid. 


The following sections in Act No. 35 of 1922 made provision for the imposition of 
protective duties in certain circumstances :— 


5. (1) Where, in the case of goods imported into the Union of a class or kind produced or 
manufactured in the Union, the exchange value of the currency of the country of origin or export 
of any such goods is depreciated and, by reason of such depreciation, goods are being imported 
into the Union at prices which are detrimental to South African industries, the Governor-General 
shall, from time to time, determine the rate at which the currency of the country of origin or 
export of goods imported into the Union shall be converted into the currency in force in the 
Union, and the rate so determined shall be declared by him by proclamation in the Gazette. 
The difference between the free on board value of the goods as charged to the importer and the 
free on board value at the rate determined and declared as aforesaid by the Governor-General 
shall, in addition to the duties otherwise prescribed, be charged, levied, collected, and paid on 
those goods on importation into the Union as a special or exchange duty: Provided that the 
special or exchange duty shall not in any case exceed 50 per cent. of the value so determined 1 
Provided, further, that when the free on board price of a proclaimed commodity— 

(i) when invoiced in the currency of the country of export and converted into Union currency 

at the rate of exchange current at the time of importation into the Union; or 

(ii) when invoiced in Union currency ; 
is within 10 per cent. of the export free on board price of a like commodity imported into the 
Union from countries whose exchange rate in relation to Union currency is not depreciated, then 
the provisions of this paragraph shall not apply. 

(2) A proclamation issued under sub-section (1) of this section shall not have force or effect 
until six weeks after its publication in the Gazette. ° 


ese o Sereneyer any goods are being sold or offered for sale in the Union for an amount which 
is less than— 
(i) the price at which similar goods are sold wholesale in the principal markets of the 
country of their manufacture for consumption therein; added to 
(ii) the cost of packing and packages, the free on board charges and the cost of the freight 
from the port of shipment in such country to the port of entry in the Union, 
and by reason of such sale or offer for sale an industry in the Union is likely to be seriously affected 
the Governor-General may by proclamation in the Gazette declare that there shall be charged, 
levied, collected, and paid on such goods on importation into the Union from that country, in 
addition to the customs duties otherwise prescribed, a special customs duty equal to the difference 
between the said price plus the costs and charges aforesaid and the amount at which such goods 
from that country are being sold or offered for sale in the Union. 


Special or dumping duties have been imposed in terms of the above legislation in the 
following instances :—Wheaten flour and meal imported from Australia; wheat imported 
from Australia; cement imported from Belgium, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Holland, 
Germany, and Great Britain ; superphosphates imported from Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
and Great Britain. 


5. Customs Tariff.—The customs tariff in force in the Union is given hereunder, the 
items being classified under various headings. The number borne by each item in the 
tariff is given, and also the amount of rebates allowed in each case. The tariff and 
rebates are fixed by the Union Acts Nos. 26 of 1914, 22 of 1915, 37 of 1916, 36 of 1917, 
20 of 1918, 32 of 1919, 44 of 1920, 35 of 1921, 35 of 1922, and 23 of 1923. The rebates 
referred to are granted on goods the growth, produce, or manufacture of the United Kingdom 
and reciprocating British Possessions when imported therefrom into the Union. 

The various items of the tariff have been classified under the following heads :— 


CLASSIFICATION OF ITEMS OF TARIFF. 








I. Foodstuffs of animal origin. XV. Metals (partly manufactured). 
IJ. Foodstufis of vegetable origin. XVI. Metals (manufactured). 
III. Non-alcoholic beverages. XVII. Leather and indiarubber. 
IY. Spirits and alcoholic liquors. XVIII. Wood and wicker. 
V. Tobacco. XIX. Earthenware, cements, china, glass, 
VI. Live animals. and stoneware. 
VII. Animal substances (not foodstufis). XX. Paper and stationery. 
VIII. Vegetable substances (not foodstuffs). XXI. Jewellery, timepieces, and fancy 
1X. Apparel and textiles. goods. 
X. Oils, fat, and waxes. XXII. Optical, surgical, and _ scientific 
XI. Paints and varnishes. instruments. 
XII. Stones and minerals. XXIII. Drugs, chemicals, and fertilizers. 
XIII. Specie. XXIV. Miscellaneous. 


XLV. Metals (unmanufactured). 
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UNION CURTOMS FARIFE, 
tin Classification and Description. | Nate. 
| ree 
(or per cent. 
| Class FOODSTUFFS OF ANIMAL ORIGIN. ad valorem). 
G4. BUier. Tite IN os nn win eee Betrast tee 9 sinc eee pies 0 0 2} 
\r | Cheese— 
(a) Made from milk or cream from which no fat has 0 60 It 
| been. abstracted, and to which no animal or 
vegetable fat has been added, per ib. 
(b> Ottor pee WO. Saree CO eek pois bec BE eee o O 6 
OE it TDR TINGE los aie nna Selunpuntniceaie eect ienaemiatetinn se tay waar cara C Oae 
23 | Fish, not being of South African taking, per Ib.... 0 0 I} 
a8 Bard, par Its o's OSI ete ates ere Gah ayes Oo O I} 
31 Meats, meat fats, soups, and other similar substances q ¢ 
used as food, but not including extracts and. essences 
| or tallow, per tb. 
32 | Milk or cream, condensed, desiccated, or preserved. :— 
(a) Full cream, ‘per’ -100:. 1b. ..,icues yaw ow ates gents + Qlde # 
(b) Skimmed or separated, per Ib..............- | 8 Ove 
170 Fish, fresh, dried, cured, or salted, of South African ' Free 
| taking, and raw oil from fish of South African taking 
1564 | Gageani? tin: Daslle ben cick aices Caan = ates gn Rite, ela ae | Free 
: Glass 11.—FOODSTUFFS OF VEGETABLE ORIGIN. 
7 Butterine, margarine, ghee, and other substitutes for 0 © 3} 
| butter, compound lard, cottolene, nuttose, and other 
| similar substances for use as. food or for cooking, 
| per. ib. 
12. | Chicory, and substitutes for coffee or chicory...... 0 0 4 
Chicory x00t, “per, 1 ig ++... a. 2's 04 bie) > eebte aie cee G¢ @ 2 
16 Cocos b@GIIS, (YA Us. . san +h. « tens’ ce be ee en oe Free 
Coooa. mihs and ahelis, peri... o ace ty wan eicae + i of 
Cocoa mass, paste or slab, unsweetened, and cocoa 00 1 
butter, per Ib. 
Cocoa or chocolate, unsweetened, including cocoa 0-012 
beans roasted end crushed; cocoa and chocolate 
mixed with milk, or other food substance ; per Ib. 
| (or 10 per cent. ad valorem. whichever duty shall be — 
| the greater) 
17 | Coffee— 
(6) IeaW, DOr IDs tees- ba aeade tee eee gNaene a 60 
| (6) Roasted or ground, DOR TU aet sean ois came a "Ora 
| (e) “Mixed: pervs ess vn abt os ore ees te ae oie ee Pp. ee 
18 Confectioner y— 
| (i) Confectionery, plain or fancy, of all kinds, 0 0 33 
compounded, made or preserved with sugar ; 
sweetened cocoa or chocolate; preserves 
and sweetmeats; candied or preserved 
ginger or chow-chow; bonbons, surprise 
packets and crackers, per Ib. 
(or per £100, whichever duty shall be the | 30 0 0 
greater) 
Norr.— Medicinal preparations properly classed 
as apothecaryware are not io be included. 
(ii) Honey, jams, and jellies; pudding and jelly 0 O 2} 
powders, per Ib. 
(or per £100, whichever duty shall be the } 25 0 0 
greater) 
19 | Corn and grain— 
(a) Wheat— 
(i) In the grain, per 160 fb............... MAE 
(ii) Ground or otherwise prepared, per 100 Ib. O- 3 esd 
(iii) Bran, wheaten, per 100 ib............. QO. 2 
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| Rebate. 


See 
(or per cent. 
ad valorem). 

0 04 


0 0} 


—— 
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UNION CUSTOMS TARIFF—contin 
eg Classification and Description. 





CLASS II.—FOODSTUFFS OF VEGETABLE ORIGIN— 
contd. 





19 | Corn and Grain—conid. 
(6) (i) Barley, buckwheat, kaffir corn, maize, 
millet, oats, rye, in the grain or raw, per 
100. fb. 

(ii) Barley, buckwheat, kaffir corn, millet, 
oats, rye: ground, malted, or otherwise 
prepared, including samp, per 100 Ib. 

(iii) Maize: ground or otherwise prepared, 
per ib. 

fi y, HulGG.4 POPs LOUL litany ate than Ca die hed oiecal eS arash eS 
(not including patent, proprietary, or other 
specially prepared foods for invalids or infants, 
or corn and grain prepared as vegetables) 

ILO se Ll os PaaS ha rate Aisi Mes Sha. pan ope Soman ae 
Fodder—Chaff, hay, lucerne, oat-hay, oil-cake, and 
other fodder not otherwise described, per 100 Ib. 

Fruits— 

(a) Preserved, of all kinds, bottled, tinned, or 
otherwise preserved, including pulp and can- 
died peel, per ib. 

(b) Dried, of all kinds, including almonds and nuts, 
per Ib. 

Onions and garlic, not preserved, per tb........... 
Peas and beans, and other leguminous seeds not else- 


| 
| 
where provided for— 


"20 
24 


25 


36 
37 


See AsCU iG Or GUM Ie a ie dita cea eS one's scr e 3,8 6 
(b) Ground or otherwise prepared, per 100 ib... 
Notincluding peas and beans preserved as a vegetable. 
Pickles, sauces, chillies, chutneys, celery, salt, and 
other condiments, per fb. 
Potatoes, not preserved, per 100 fb................ 
Spices and turmeric— 
er CMLIst DEMO ies cess Snes oe wie wig wns weeded «ss 
POPPE IOTOUNG A POr lO ierg ytie cea an pce ath wa Cae Gas 
Sugar— 

(a) Candy, loaf, castor, icing, and cube, per 100 Ib. 

(6) Other kinds, including golden and maple syrup, 
molasses, saccharum, glucose, and treacle, per 
100 ib. 

(c) Saccharine and derivatives of orthotoluene sul- 
phamide, dulcin and derivatives of phenylcar- 
bamide and other sweetening substances, per lb. 

Notst.—In the case of sugar wpon which bounties 
are granted in the country of origin, an additional duty 
equal to the amount of such bounty is to be levied. 

Tea— 

(a) In packets or tins, not exceeding 10 Ib. each in 
weight, per fb 

(b) In larger packets, or in bulk, per Ib.......... 

Vinegar, per gallon of any strength not exceeding the 
strength of proof— 

(a) In bottles or vessels of a capacity of not more 
than one imperial quart, per imperial gallon 

(b) In larger vessels or in bulk, per imperial gallon 

Notr.—Proof will be held to be equal to 6 per cent. 
of absolute acid, and will be determined in the manner 
prescribed by the Customs authorities. 

57 | Biscuits, cakes, puddings, and pastry.............. 


38 


4) 
43 


45 


46 


49 








a 


ued. 





Rate. | Rebate. 
pe 


See elke B sds 
(or per cent. | (or per cent. 
ad valorem). | ad valorem). 





Oop (hae? 
UP eons og Oe 
0 0 I} QO OF 
Gyete SU — 

0 0 Of — 
Quant et 
Oren ae O Of 
0 0 24 0 Of 
0 0 024 — 
G22 O G 2 
Ua eet Cao 
0.0 24 0. 0} 
i or ty Gi 2 
0 0 24 0 04 
0 0 0} O O} 
io Gasee a — 

0 4 6 — 

pO 8 a 

0 0°.-6 — 
Ce 

Pot Roget! pad 
Thal | etsy | QO 1 


25 per cent. | 3 per cent. 
| 


\ 
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UNION CUSTOMS TARIFF—continued. 





at | Classification and Description. | Rate. | Rebate. 
A 
£> hora 7 eB 
CLASS Il.—FOODSTUFFS OF VEGETABLE ORIGIN— | (or per cent. | (or per cent. 
contd, ad valorem). | ad valorem). 


61 | Extracts and essences of all kinds for food for flavour- | 25 per cent. | 3 per cent. 
ing, or for perfumery, not elsewhere enumerated, 
including concentrated soup and ethyl and amy] 
acetates | 
91 | Confectioners’ requisites, namely :—Moulding starch, | 
gelatine (animal or vegetable), and unsweetened 
desiccated cocoanut; in bulk 

101 Fruits, fresh or green, including. cocoanuts......... 
106 — |) ROD iio sie oa oho aire oh eee ee ee 
140 | Vegetables, fresh or green, but not including garlic, 

potatoes, or onions 


3 per cent. | 3 per cent. 





3 per cent. | 3 per cent. 
3 per cent. | 3 per cent. 
3 per cent. | 3 per cent. 


Class 11!1.—NON-ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES. 





50 Waters—Mineral, aerated, and table— 
(a) In bottles, containing each not more than } 
reputed pint, per dozen bottles : 
(b) In bottles containing more than # reputed pint, 
and not more than 14 reputed pint, per dozen 
bottles 
(c) In larger size bottles or other containers, per 
imperial gallon 
Norrt.—Bona fide medicinal waters are not 
included in this item. 
55 | Beverages— 
(a) Fruit juices, cordials, and syrups, not elsewhere 
enumerated 
(6) All other kinds not exceeding 3 per cent. of 
proof spirit 





25 per cent. | 3 per cent. 


25 per cent. | 3 per cent. 


Class I1V.—SPIRITS AND ALCOHOLIC LIQUORS. 


| 

| 

| 

Ale, beer, and cider: all kinds of strength exceeding | 

3 per cent. of proof spirit, per imperial gallon | 

44 | Spirits— | 

(a) Perfumed, per imperial gallon.............. | 
and in addition 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

(b) Liqueurs, cordials, and mixed spirits, exceeding 
3 per cent. of proof spirit, per imperial gallon or 
per £100, whichever duty shall be the greater 

(c) Other sorts exceeding 3 per cent. of proof 
spirit, ‘per imperial proof gallon 
No allowance will be made for underproof in 
excess of 15 per cent. 

(2d) Medicinal and toilet preparations and essences 
(liquid), syrups, and tinctures, containing over 3 
per cent. of proof spirit, per imperial gallon 
(or 25 per cent. ad valorem, whichever duty 
shall be the greater) 

Nort.—Such spirits, if and when overproof, shall be 
specially entered and strength overproof declared, and 
the duty on the mixture shall then be leviable at 
£1. 17s. 6d. per imperial proof gallon, or 25 per cent. 
ad valorem, whichever duty shall be the greater. 

51 | Wines— 
(a), Still wines not exceeding 20 per cent. of proof 
spirit, per imperial gallon 


bo 
o 
oO 
Ooo for) “ee 
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oe LON, MS DARIEN continued, 





Tariff 
No. 





| 
Classification and Description. Rate. | Rebate. 
a 3. an 8. ad. 
CLASS 1V,—SPIRITS AND ALCOHOLIC LIQUORS—contd.| (or per cent. | (or per cent. 
ad valorem). | ad valorem). 





51 Wines—conid. 
(b) Still wines exceeding 20 per cent. of proof One S720 a 
spirit, but not exceeding 50 per cent., per 
imperial gallon 
(c) Sparkling wines, per imperial gallon........ GELS 6 
(and in addition 15 per cent. ad valorem on all 
the above classes of wine) 

Nots.— Wines containing less than 3 per cent. of 
proof spirit are not included in the above ; and wines 
containing more than 50 per cent. of proof spirit are 
classed as spirits, 

















| 
| 
Class V.—TOBACCO. 
47 | Tobacco— 
(a) Cigars and cigarillos, per Ib................ 0 8 6 o— 
(and in addition 15 per cent. ad valorem) 
(b) Goorak, or gooracco, and hookah mixture, and 0 6 0 os 
all imitations or substitutes therefor or for 
tobacco, per Ib. 
POPUL DOL WO ser rages ex ot eee a aye ets beet 0 4 0 — 
fi): Ciparottes) sper 10 Uys Pies cree. ks ke om Oe *.6 — 
(and in addition 15 per cent. ad valorem) 
fe) eManufactured perlbvs tiles Sass Ris Oh O — 
(7);-Unmanutactureds per Ib 02. Pete a OSes | —~ 
Class VI.—LIVE ANIMALS. 
3 | Animals— | 
(a) Cattle for slaughter, each.................. PALO _- 
(hb) Sheep for slaughter; each... c6.. 2.00.00. pleas a ~-- 
(c)* Mules and geldings, each... .........00008 Pee ODFC — 
147 Animals, living, not elsewhere enumerated, and Free — 
animals bred in South Africa imported overland 
Class VIil.—ANIMAL SUBSTANCES (Not Foodstuffs). 
SPIRES MEATTY DOLE ees eae Oe acs ew cet ee Teak ee ye ies 3 per cent. | 3 per cent. 
104 | Hair: hog, camel, and badger, for broom and brush- | 3 per cent. | 3 per cent, 
making 
152 Bones, feathers, grass, ivory, hair, hoofs, horns, moss, Free — 
shells, skins, teeth, wool, and other parts of animals, 
birds, fishes, or reptiles, not being manufactured, y 
polished, or further prepared than dried or cleaned, 
but in their raw or unmanufactured state 
(Not Food- 
stuffs). 
44 (2)| Starch, not elsewhere enumerated, per Ib.. (oan Oea0 oe — 
92 | Corks and bungs, and cork-wood unmanufactured... | 3 per cent. | 3 per cent, 
127 | Rope for driving, drilling, and water-boring........ 3 per cent. | 3 per cent. 


137 Thread: boot and shoe makers’, saddlers’ and sail- | 3 per cent. | 3 per cent. 
makers’, and seaming twine and binding twine, and 
harvest yarn 

150 | Bags (not including paper bags) for flour, grain, Free — 
manure, local manufactures, produce, sugar, wool, 
coal and minerals, and bagging and sacking in the 


piece 
159 Coir, candle-wick, cotton, flax, fibre, flock, hemp. and Free — 
jute ; raw, waste, or unmanufactured 
Bie COPTS, ou. aeae ener e rete tet vc sere sk sce ee she Free — 
184 Rattans, cane, and bamboo: Sarnniatacturod, and Free Bs 


osiers | 


—— - —<— ——————$—$— ——— SS — —_—-—— 
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UNION CUSTOMS TARIFF—continued. 





Tariff Classification and Description. Rate. | _ Rebate. 


£ ga ria 


Glass [X.—APPAREL AND TEXTILES. (or per cent. | (or per cent. 
ad valorem). | ad valorem). 
13 Clothing, second-hand, for sale, per coat, vest, trou- 0 212240 — 


sers, cloak, mantle, or shawl, each 

(or 25 per cent. ad valorem, whichever duty shall be 
the greater) 

58 Blankets and sheets, or rugs, cotton, hair, or woollen, 
or manufactures of cotton, hair, or wool, commonly 
used as blankets or rugs; padded quilts; and 
coats, jackets, or other apparel made of blanketing 
or baize, not elsewhere enumerated 

60 | Clothing, bespoke, or made by a tailor or dressmaker 
to the order of an individual (not including under- 





25 per cent. | 3 per cent. 





clothing) 

72. | Shawlss.: 4. Gis seas eo op 9 Os oct AE oe melee 25 per cent. | 3 per cent. 
85 | Canvas in the piece, not less than 8 oz. in weight per | 3 per cent. | 3 per cent. 

| yard of 28} inches width 
i48 | Appointments and uniforms for the military, naval, or Free — 

_ other forces of His Majesty, whether Imperial, 

_ Union, or Colonial 
1934 | Apparel (not being goods specifically charged with | 15 per cent. | 3 per cent. 


| duty under Act No. 26 of 1914, Act No. 22 of 1915, 
Act No. 37 of 1916, or Act No. 44 of 1920) being 
articles of clothing for the human body made up 
for immediate use as such, but not including 
articles merely for the purpose of adornment, nor 
articles made of or containing silk or imitation 
silk, and not including furs and muffs; hats and 
caps 

*193B Piooe goods made of cotton, hair, or wool, or mixtures 
thereof 


25 per cent. | 3 per cent. 


15 per cent. | 3 per cent. 


s 


Class X.—OIL, FAT, AND WAXES. 





8.) Candies, ner LOO" vcr sen Cea tape ee eng eet 
33 | Motor spirit, namely, benzine, benzoline, naphtha (not 
potable),* gasoline, petrol, and petroleum spirit 
generally ;— 

(i) When not packed, per imperial gallon...... 

(ii) When packed in tins, drums, or other con- 

tainers, per imperial gallon 
*34 | Oils, lubricating (not elsewhere specified), per im- 
perial gallon 

35 | Oils, mineral: illuminating and burning, having a 

specific gravity of less than 900 at 60 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and a flashing point of less than 150 
degrees Fahrenheit, per imperial gallon 

42 Soaps, soap powders, and extracts, per 100 Ib....... 

(or 25 per cent. ad valorem, whichever duty shall be 
the greater) 





oO Sc oo 
i=) oO Co. 
Co W bo 


0 4 9 he 


ad valorem, as 
the case may 
be). 
Soy, in packages containing over 10 gallons, and of 0 0 1} — 
weight of not less than 134 Ib. to the imperial gallon, 
when intended for use in the manufacture of condi- 
ments, and subject to such conditions as the Com- 


| missioner of Customs may prescribe, per Ib. 


$$ 





i = 





* See paragraph 6 below, for special rebate. 


(or 3 per cent. 
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UNION CUSTOMS TARIFF—continued. 











63 | 
69 
118 (2) 


126 





178A 


189 
i9l 





92 (2) 
99 

131 

175 


| 
| 
| 


i 


356 


146 





' 


| Oils: palm, palm kernel, cotton seed, whale, and 








Classification and Description. Rate. 
sSee ss Ae ees ‘a yet | 
Re; 8, <0 

CuAss X.—OIL, FAT, AND WAXES—conil. (or per cent. 

ad valorem). 
Glycerine, distilled, not in bulk.................5. 25 per cent. 
Oils, essential or perfumed, including eucalyptus.... | 25 per cent. 
WNaphthalene;“in Deut ac 2 a oa siete ops cis asa da ae oetie 3 per cent. 


Resin gums, dry shellac, and resin size for paper | 3 per cent. 
making, in bulk | 
CIVOSTING coruue, Ie DUK Comoe © iis o's's ge vay dia a oa at Free 


Free 


| 
| 
cocoanut, in bulk for manufacturing purposes, and | 
under such conditions and regulations as the Cus- 
toms may prescribe . 
Oil seeds and nuts imported for the purpose of manu- Free 
facturing oils, but as regards edible kinds under 
such conditions and regulations as the Commissioner 
of Customs may prescribe 


hey 
ri 
o 
® 











Tallow, including vegetable tallow and oleine..... 
Wax, namely, paraffin and stearine, and stearine Free 
grease, ordinarily used in the manufacture of candles 
or explosives 
Class X1.—PAINTS AND VARNISHES. 
Warnish; per iinperial gallon, 0. aiy sve tis plo ebcs «Ae 5's rate cot 
Paints and colours, not elsewhere enumerated, per | 25 6 6 
£100 
RDS ees a ig Store wi ae Shee VEO ae Ry SUC oa 20 per cent. 
Class X11.—STONES AND MINERALS. 
Coal and patent fuel, per ton of 2,000 ib......... 0 3 0 
Kee Or? LOM OL 2, OUU Dre nays Pals aletcin p sin, ote ost sie sc tae Bee 
Asbestos packing and boiler compositions.......... 3 per cent. 
Barytes and pumice, in bulk... 00.2.6... ie sea. 3 per cent. 
Remini Fr aCCe: in SDULE fe. oss bite ge nitie's shana eps A 3 per cent. 
Pipe Oly. ANG COTTH-ALDEa 5a a o's acne xk Sear a der .0 3 per cent. 
Slates for roofing, not elsewhere enumerated...... 3 per cent. 
Marble, in the rough or sawn........-...e.eeeeee Free 
Glass Xiil.—SPEGCIE. 
Bullion (in the bar or sheet), coin, specie, bank-notes, Free 
and other paper currency 
Glass XIV.—METALS UNMANUFAGTURED. 
Zine :" fume, dust, and Shavings...........sessee0s | 3 per cent. 


Glass XV¥.—METALS PARTLY MANUFACTURED. 


68 (2); Metal sheets, printed, lithographed, or embossed, | 25 0 0 


73 





including metal badges, metal name and number 
plates, and similar articles, per £100 

Acetylene gas lamps: metal parts for the manu- | 3 per cent. 
facture of 














| 
} 
| 
| 


6St 


Rebate. 


5170. 
or per cent. 
ad valorem). 
3 per cent. 
3 per cent. 
3 per cent. 
3 per cent. 


3 per cent. 


3 per cent. 


per cent. 
per cent. 
per cent. 
per cent. 
per cent. 


QO Go Co Co 


« 


3 per cent. 


3 per cent. 


3 per cent. 





* See paragraph 6 below for special rebate. 
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Classification and Description. 





Metals— 
(a) Aluminium in plain, perforated, or corrugated 
sheets, but otherwise unmanufactured 
(6) Brass, copper and composition metal, plain or 
perforated sheets, but otherwise unmanufac- 
tured 
(c) Iron and steel— 

(i) Rough, rolled or partly manufactured, to 
be completed or further manufactured in 
the Union 

(ii) Sheets, plain, perforated, galvanized, or 
corrugated 
(iii) Angle, bar, channel, hoop, rod, plate, 
H.T., and similar iron or steel, not per- 
forated or put together or worked up in 
any way for structural or other purposes, 
not elsewhere enumerated 
(d) Lead: bar, pipe, sheet, foil, and acetate of 
(e) Tin and zinc: bar, plate, sheet, plain or per- 
forated, but otherwise unmanufactured ; but 
not including lacquered, varnished, or en- 
amelled plates or sheets 
(f) Metal of all sorts in bars, blocks, ingots and 
pigs, and scrap metal, not elsewhere described 


117 


Class XV1.—METALS MANUFACTURED. 


Crown corks and glass stoppers (see Class X1X) 
Guns and gun-barrels, firearms— 

(a) Single, per Darrel... o5.5 aca a sare kee picoee 

(b) Double and other, per barrel..............: 
(and in either case in addition 15 per cent. 
ad valorem) 

Pistols“and. févolvers,, Cachs. fvidaaeecs cache ee beeee 

(and in addition 15 per cent. ad valorem) 

Airships, aeroplanes and other aircraft, including 
completed parts thereof 
Bolts, nuts, rivets, screws, nails, and washers, and 
brass and iron tips and caps for boots and shoes 
Chains tor chauling)), ces xuc'es se sateen ae ee 
Chimneys, metal (smoke-stacks) ..........e.ceeee- 
Cranes, elevators, and shears........2e0<%sseeastexs 
Crucibles, cupels, cupelling furnaces, graphite, ingot, 
moulds, retorts, and furnaces for roasting minerals 
Filters : being machinery, apparatus and appliances 
directly connected with, and essential to the con- 
struction of filtering or water purifying plants 
attached to or used in connection with a public 
water supply system 
JACKS, ROFOW ANG MVOTAUNG.. cn steeds wn wavs cn eeye 
Lifts, power, including the gates...............0.. 
Machinery— 

(a) Machinery, apparatus, appliances, and imple- 
ments (not including material, vehicles, 
mechanics’ tools, not elsewhere enumerated ; 
domestic machines, harness, or acetylene 
lamps) for agricultural, manufacturing, min- 
ing, bookbinding, printing, and other industrial 
purposes 


~I@ 


113 
114 


~ 
at) 
> 


Sc 





Rate. | Rebate. 


< 


3 per 
3 per 


per 
per 
per 
per 


Oe G2 G2 CO 


3 per 


3 per 


Ase 


| CLASS XV,—METALS PARTLY MANUFACTURED—contd,| (or per cent. 
ad valorem). 


per cent. 


cent. 
cent. 
cent. 
cent. 
cent. 
cent. 


cent. 


cent. 
3 per cent. 


8. d. 
(or per cent. 
ad valorem). 


| 


3 per cent. 


3 per cent. 


3 per cent. 
3 per cent. 


3 per cent. 
3 per cent. 
3 per cent. 
3 per cent. 
3 per cent. 


3 per cent. 


3 per cent. 
3 per cent. 


3 per cent. l 3 per cent. 
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UNION CUSTOMS TARIFF—continued. 





Tariff 
No. 


114 


116 (: 
118 


121 


123 
125 


132 


133 


Classification and Description. 


bo 


1334 


135 
136 


136 ( 


138 


139 


14] 


142 
143 


bo 


) 


) 


CLASS XVI.—METALS MANUFACTURED —contd. 


Syne y—contd, 





Rate. 


A 
(or per cent. 
ad valorem). 


(b) Machinery, apparatus, appliances, implements, | 


and electrical material used in connection 
therewith for the generation, storage, trans- 
mission, distribution of, and lighting by gas or 
electric power, but not including electroliers, 
acetylene lamps, hand-lamps, or fancy fittings 
Metal edging for use in the cardboard box-making 
industry 
Metal shaft sets, and rails, buckets, skips, trucks, and 
tubs, wheeled or otherwise, for hauling on rails 
or wires 
Pipes, piping, and tubes of all kinds for gas, steam, 
drainage, sewerage, irrigation, water supply, or 
pumping, including cocks, meters, and taps, but not 
including grids, manhole covers and fittings, surface 
boxes, down-piping and guttering 
Presses: wool, hay, straw, and forage............ 
Railway construction or equipment requisites as 
follows :—Rails, sleepers, fastenings for rails or 
sleepers, girders, iron bridge-work, culvert tops, 
locomotives, tenders, ballast trucks, goods wagons, 
carriages, trolleys, engine water-tanks, turn-tables, 
permanent or fixed signals, weigh-bridges, and 
railway lamps 
Sprayers and sprinklers and other apparatus for the 
prevention or the destruction of pests or diseases 
in stock, plants, or trees 
Springs, axles, steps, and other metal parts not ordin- 
arily made in the Union for carts, carriages, coaches, 
and wagons 
Structural steelwork, and the equipment directly con- 
nected with and essential to the construction of bar- 
rages for irrigation and other water supply purposes 
Tanks and vats, suitable and intended for mining 
purposes, and substructures for the same 
Telegraphs and telephones: materials and instruments 
for use in construction and working of telegraph and 
telephone lines 
Tent rings, brass eyelets, and hooks and eyes, for use 
in the manufacture of canvas goods by manu- 
facturers thereof, under such conditions and regula- 
tions as the Commissioner of Customs may prescribe 
Traction engines and power lorries, and trailers ;for 
the same, stone crushers, steam rollers, and street- 
eweeping and street-spravying machines; asphalt 
melting and mixing plant, tar and pitch boilers 
Tramway construction and equipment requisites as 
follows :—Rails, sleepers, fastenings for rails or 
sleepers, iron gates, girders, iron bridge-work, culvert 
tops, cars, trolleys, water-tanks, and turn-tables, 
and railless cars (electric) worked by current from 
overhead wires 
Water-boring and pumping apparatus, and pumps 
(not including beer pumps) 
MY Ihe we torrets tals cas ae ce oe rasta dik Geet s Ge ciecate « 
Wire-netting for fencing ; droppers, gates, hurdles, 
posts, standards, strainers, staples, stiles, winders, 
and other materials or fastenings of metal ordinarily 
used for agricultural or railway fencing ; and fruit 
tree netting 


/ 


weer 


3 per 
3 per 


3 per 


3 per 
3 per 


3 per 


3 per 


3 per 
3 per 


3 per 


3 per 


3 per 


3 per 


3 per 
3 per 


d 


3 per cent. 


cent. 


cent. 


cent. 


cent. 
cent. 


cent. 


cent. 


cent. 


cent. 


cent. 


cent. 


cent. 


cent. 


cent. 


cent. 
cent. 





Rebate. 


8. 


fd: 


(or per cent. 
ad valorem). 


per 
per 


per 


per 


per 


per 


per 


per 
per 


> cent. 


> cent. 


cent. 


cent. 


cent. 
cent. 


cent. 


cent. 


cent. 


cent. 


cent. 


r cent. 


cent. 


cent. 


cent. 


cent. 
cent. 
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UNION CUSTOMS TARIFF—continued. 








Parifl | Classification and Description. Rate. Rebate. 


——- — —— | 


£ s. d. at de 
Cuass XVI.—Metats MANUFACTURED—contd. (or per cent. | (or per cent. 
ad valorem). | ad valorem). 
143 (2)| Wireless telegraphy instruments and apparatus used | 3 per cent. | 3 per cent. 
in the working thereof 
144 | Wire tropess, iis. veges) © meen er Uncen eee ove | 3 per cemt. | 3 per cent. 
151 Band instruments and stands, the bona fide property Free _ 
of any Imperial, military, naval, or any Union or 
Colonial corps, and not the property of individuals 





LEATHER AND INDIA-RUBBER. 





29 |*Leather, aduiterated or loaded, per lb............. 0-026 ~ 
or— 
per £100 25 Sa Se Fs Wy fall iw go nee sah eT ani ge 20 0 O | 3 per cent 
whichever duty shall be the greater 
41 (2); Rubber, manufactures of, namely :— 
(#) Pneumatie tyres and the tubes therefor : 
(i) Tyres, including the weight of the imme- i A Bi 0 3 
diate wrapper, per Ib. 
(ii) Tubes for motor vehicles other than ® 0 8 0; 2 
motor cycles, per tb. 
(iii) Tubes for motor cycles and cycles, per| 0 1 0 | 0 3 
Th. 
(b) “Tyres, solid sper ID 1... s.« cin ah os aw Oe 0 Gee 0 1 
52 |} Boots and shoees Per. GLO, <6 «sos oi «eran len 30 0 O | 3 per cent, 
Notr.— Infants’ shoes and bootees are nol in- 
cluded in this item. 
65..'|.Harnesa and, saddlery. 0.0 x. .5.cs05 abieae ase 25 per cent. | 3 per cent. 
7 | Leather manufactures, namely, leggings, bags, ‘trunks, 25 per cent. } 3 per cent 
portmanteaux, holdalls, belts, and gun-cases, made 
wholly or chiefly of leather (not including fancy 
handbags) 
307 «ct Hoses  teanenasion tncics 24 ons acintvkoeiias apaneen 3 per cent. | 3 per cent 
109 | Indiarubber, unmanufactured.................00. . | 3 per cent. | 3 per cent. 
112 | (a) Leather in the piece :— 
(i) Patent and enamelled...............04+ 
(1) | Morpocc Qn! BORD s ss ie-stes fxd aie ae aiken 
(iii) <Pigekin 55). 5% 5% a. o4-vad9 pes pee ee ee 3 per cent. | 3. per cent 
(iv) Valwe-Mded. i. cies ae eevee 
(6) High-grade leather in the picce f.. “de 
1124 | Leather: imitation, leatherette, including ig "pe gamoid, 3 per cent. | 3 per cent 
rexine and similar articles used for uphols tering 
128 | Saddlery and harness furniture and saddle-trees..,. | 3 per cent. | 3 per cent. 
Ciass XVill.—WOO0D AND WICKER. 
52 (2)|. Plywood. perscunietaptias . 3 avs Saw bkea ct ae Roles a0 4 0 0 6 
(or per £100, whichever duty shall be the greater).. 25 0 O | 3 per cent 
54 | Vehicles— : 
(a) Carriages, carts, coaches, and wagons, and | 25 0 O | 3 per cent 





finished parts thereof, not elsewhere enu- 
merated, per £100 








Le es Oe ek eee a ea i bi ; 





* Under Act No. 32 of 3923, the importation into the Union of adulterated leather or soles for footwear 
made of adulterated leather (for definition see “ Mxpianatory Notes ”’ below) is prohibited. The manu- 
facture or sale of such leather in the Union is also prohibited. 

+ Duty to be charged until September 1st, 1928, when it. shall be reduced by 24 per cent. per annum 
until such duty, less any rebate, amounts to 17 per cent. ad. valorem. 

t In accordance with the detailed description given in the schedule to Act. No. 23 of 1923, Part U1. 
No leather may be entered for payment cf duty under this head unless it is full or straight chrome tanned. 
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eg Classification and Description. Rate. 
No. 
DAS Bag afl 


CLAss XVILI.—Woop AND WICKER-—contd. 





54 | Vehicles—contd. 

(b) Second-hand carriages, carts, coaches, and 
wagons, per vehicle (and in addition 15 per 
cent. ad valorem, but in no case shall the duty 
be less than 25 per cent. ad valorem) 

(Not including motor-cars or cycles.) 

108 Hubs, rims, spokes, felloes, shafts, tentbows and poles, 
cut or fashioned, not finished except when for 
wagons and carts commonly used for the conveyance 
of goods 

129 | School furniture and requisites, being all articles cer- 
tified by the Superintendent-General or Director of 
Education, or any official ?appointed for that pur- 
pose in any Province or Territory in the Union to be 
used in any school 

145 | Wood— 

TO IDA UI ACU Oo Os cay dpveslgniaisic Lnewiorns 
(b) Ceiling and flooring boards, planed, tongued, 
and grooved 

162 | Cooperage— 

iG) SCR VOSS GUS SERB) varies aad wae v's jneie lk oim'e's 
(b) Hoop iron or hoop steel, shaped or fashioned. 
*(c) Vats for the manufacture of wines........... | 

163 | Cork dust, paper shavings, sawdust, husks, and other 
waste substances intended and suitable for use only 
as packing material 

192 | Wood meal and wood pulp........... 

Class XIX.—EARTHENWARE, CEMENTS, CHINA, 
GLASS, AND STONEWARE. 
10 |tCement for building purposes, per 400 Ib.......... 
18a | Crown corks and similar stoppers (not being screw | 


stoppers or swing stoppers), made of metal or 
other material, used alone or in combination with 
cork or other substances as stoppers for bottles 
and jars of common glass, per gross 

54 (2)| Asbestos-cement manufactures, namely: plain or 
corrugated shects, slates, tiles, ridging, and gutter- 
ing, per £100 


Bee LTIOKS (OXCOPEASOUL few x a4 scabies: nals Sih iss Sado ees 

83 | Bottles and jars of common glass or earthenware, and 

bottles ordinarily used for aerated waters, empty 

87 Cement, liquid, for tube mills, oo... 00-2. sawerene ne 

103. | Gypsum (sulphate of lime or plaster of paris), in bulk 
155 | Bottles and jars of common glass or earthenware, being 


ordinary trade packages for the goods contained 


therein, imported full of any article liable to a rated 


duty only 


{ 


* See also paragraph 6 below. 











(or per cent. 
ad valorem). 


Lee es) 


3 per cent. 


3 per cent. 


3 per cent. 
3 per cent. 


Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 


Free 


oo 
OS = 
Go Co 


| 25 per cent. 


3 per cent. 


3 per cent. 
3 per cent. 
Free 


| 
| 
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Rebate, 


sgmken 
(or per cent. 
ad valorem). 


3 per cent. 


3 per cent. 
3 per cent, 


3 per cent. 


3 per cent. 
3 per cent. 


0 3 
3 per cent. 





+ See also paragraph 4 above, for special dumping duty. 
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UNION CUSTOMS TARIFF F—continued. 


[ CHAP. XX. 





9 


Class XX. 


Classification and Description. 


PAPER AND STATIONERY. 





Cards, Spla ying "perv paer tas ogists reste was sou ts Fo yee 


(and in addition per £100 ad valorem) 


36 (2) Paper, wrapping, including browns, casings, sealings, 


53 


124 
149 


nature or ochre browns, sulphites, krafts, bag 
papers, and candle carton paper; in original mill 
wrappers, or in sheets, or in rolls, when the weight 
of the paper, at a size of 29 in. by 45 in., or its 
equivalent, is not less than 30 Ib. per ream of 480 
sheets ; but not including grease-proof, vegetable 
parchment, and cartridge papers, and tinfoil and 
similar metallic papers, per Ib. 


Printed, lithographed, and embossed matter— 


(a) Enlargements or reproductions of lithographs 
and photographs, picture postcards, Christ- 
mas, birthday, pictorial, New Year, and other 
cards, directories, guide-books and handbooks 
relating to South Africa, Christmas annuals, 
holiday and special numbers or editions of 
South African newspapers, magazines or 
periodicals, per £100 

(b) Account books, printed stationery and forms in 
books, pads, or loose bank cheques, drafts, 
promissory notes, bills of exchange and similar 
forms, scrip, share certificates, company 
reports, and letter headings, per £100 

(c) Envelopes, printed, lithographed, or em- 
bossed, with the exception of what is tech- 
nically known as side die, and printed paper 
bags and printed cardboard boxes of every 
description, per £100 

(d) Labels, tickets, and address tags, printed or 
lithographed, per £100 (or 3d. per pound, 
whichever duty shall be the greater) 

(e) Catalogues and price lists of Union firms, prin- 
ted and posted abroad to individuals in South 
Africa, per £100 (or 3d. per pound, whichever 
duty shall be the greater) 

(f) All advertising matter, printed, lithographed, 
or embossed, including advertising invoice 
forms and similar stationery usually issued 
gratis or at nominal prices, per £100 (or 3d. 
per pound, whichever duty shall be the 
greater) 


Bookbinders’ requisites, namely: boards, cloths, 


leather, marble paper, skin, thread, tape, vellum, 
webbing, wire, gold and silver leaf, parchment, 
imitation leather, binders’ paper and _ card- 
beard and linen board 


Paper, not elsewhere enumerated, namely: plain or 


composite papers, including tissue paper, in the 
original mill wrappers, flat or folded, not less than 
16 in, by 15 in. ; and in reels, including paper in 
reels used for the monotype type-setting machine, 
and graphitized paper; but not including ruled 
or printed papers, stationery, blotting, wall, 
sanitary, sensitized, tracing, or carbon papers 


Printing, lithographic, and ruling inks, roller com- 


position, stamping colours, and printers’ bronze 


Atlases, charts, globes, and maps................. 





\ 


Rate. | Rebate. 





£ 


0 0 08 


25 


bo 
a 
Lr | 


25 


S. 


d. 
(or per cent. 
ad valorem). 
0 0 9 
1600 


0 


3 per cent. 


3 per cent, 


3 per cent. 


Free 


ee 
(or per cent. 
ad valorem). 
3 per cent. 
3 per cent. 
0 0} 


3 per cent. 


Geo 


per cent. 


3 per cent. 


3 per cent. 


3 per cent. 


3 per cent. 


3 per cent. 


3 per cent. 


3 per cent. 
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oa Classification and Description. Rate. | Rebate. 
Pe Le EEL TE Wore ate Ag gy, B s. d. 


153 


157 


165 
168 


176 


179 
193 


64 
66 


166 


74 


ii 


1884 





CLASS XX,—PAPER AND STATIONERY—contd. 


Books and music, printed (including newspapers and 
periodicals not elsewhere enumerated) which are not 
foreign unauthorized prints of any British or South 
African copyright work the importation of which is 
prohibited, or which are not advertising matter else- 
where enumerated 

Catalogues or price lists of foreign firms addressed to 

importers, merchants, or manufacturers, or public 
libraries and similar institutions 

Diagrams, designs, drawings, models, and plans..... 

BEngravings, lithographs, and photographs, not in- 
cluding enlargements or reproductions of photo- 
graphs, and not being labeis or advertisements else- 
where enumerated 

Newspapers, or supplement editions or parts thereof, 
and intended to be completed and published in the 
Union 

Paintings, pictures, picture books, and etchings, not 
being advertisements or labels elsewhere enumerated 

Suspenders, metal (bookbinders’ requisite) ......... 


Ped 


Class XXI.—JEWELLERY, TIMEPIECES, AND 
FANCY GOODS. 


Merete Thee LU eee ate ania ke ee wircte sit Kole eee a eee ee 


(or 25 per cent. ad valorem, whichever duty shall be 
the greater) 

Gold and silver plate, and gold and silver plated ware. 

Jewellery, including imitation jewellery, and rolled 
gold, enamel, or gilt jewellery, precious stones and 
pearis and imitations thereof, cut or polished and 
whether mounted or unmounted ; completed por- 
tions or parts of any article of jewellery, imitation or 
otherwise ; watches and watch-cases, and the set-up 
mechanism or movements therefor; ornamental hat- 
pins, ornamental hairpins, and ornamental buckles, 
bead necklaces, and muff chains, and similar 
articles of adornment 

Diamonds and other gems, or precious stones, in their 
rough state 


Class XXIl.—OPTICAL, SURGICAL, AND SCIEN- 
TIFIC INSTRUMENTS. 


- Ambulance materials (imported by recognized associa- 


tions, corps, or hospitals, lawfully established for 
instruction or drill in first aid to the wounded) 

Laboratory glassware and porcelainware, scientific 
apparatus and instruments for laboratory use, and 
scientific measuring instruments (not being essential 
parts of any machinery) used in controlling any 
manufacturing operation 

Surgical instruments and appliances, and instruments 
and appliances used in the diagnosis or treatment 
of diseases or affections of the human or animal 
body ; agar-agar and peptone for making bacterial 
culture media 











(or per cent. 


ad valorem). 
Free 


Free 


Free 


20 per cent. 


0 0 6} 


25 per cent. 
25 per cent. 


Free 


3 per cent. 


3 per cent. 


(or per cent. 
ad valorem). 


3 per cent. 


0 Of 


or 3 per cent. 
3 per cent. 
3 per cent. 





3 per cent. 


3 per cont, 
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Union Customs MANAGEMENT AND Tarirr. LCHAP. Xx. 
UNION CUSTOMS TARIFEF—continued. 
Classification and Description. | Rate. | Rebate. 
ei Ste pe eae adel po Bea 
; | £8... @ s. d. 
Glass XXI11.—DRUGS, CHEMICALS, AND FER- | (or per cent. | (or per cent. 
TILIZERS. _| ad valorem). | ad valorem), 
Acetic and pyroligneous acids and extracts, essences of | 
vinegar, of any strength not exceeding the strength | 
of proof— 
(a) In bottles or other vessels of a capacity of not | 0 1 7 QO | 
more than one imperial quart, per imperial | 
gallon | 
(6) In larger vessels, per imperial gallon........ Te ee ee Ujet 
and in addition, in either case, foreach degree | 0 0 5 Cows 
of strength in excess of the strength of proof, 
per degree : 
Nots.—Proof will be held to be equal to 6 per cent. 
of absolute acid, and will be determined in the manner | 
prescribed by the Customs authorities. | 
Blasting compounds, including all kinds of explosives 0 0 2% ‘D O% 
suitable and intended for blasting, and not suitable | 
for use in firearms (excepting detonators); and 
collodion cotton not intended for manufacturing | 
purposes, per Ib. 
Carbide of ‘calcium; ‘per “100° Ibi... se sea as eu | 0 5 0 | O 6 
Fuse (excepting electric), per tb..........000- 00 00s 0 0 14) 0 Of 
Gunpowder and other explosives suitable for use in fire- | 0 0 6 | 3 per cent. 
arms, per Ib. (and in addition 15 per cent. ad valorem) | 
Pills, imported in packages, not for direct sale retail to re a -- 
the public, per tb. 
Fireworks of .alk descriptions.............ssesee0e08 25 per cent. | 3 per cent. 
Medicinal preparations, not elsewhere enumerated, | 25 per cent. | 3 per cent. 


other than pills imported in packages not for direct 
_ sale retail te the public, when prepared by any 
secret or oceult art, and recommended to the public 
under any general name or title as specifics for any | 
diseases or affections whatsoever aflecting the 
human or animal bodies 


Acid, oxglies an bulk. a. pease (se cha wee a ee ee | 3 per 
Ammonia (solution) and anhydrous ammonia, am- | 3 per 
monium carbonate, ammonium chloride (sal | 
ammoniac); ammonium nitrate, ammonium oxa- | 
late, and ammonium perchlorate ; in bulk 
Barium “peroxide t' inbulity chili asics usae tie wicca | 3 per 
Calcium: carbonate, caustic, chloride, chlorate, bi- | 3 per 
sulphite ; in bulk 
Carbottie acid -pae. iin. onoo si. aso ee cree | 3 per 
‘Collodion cotton, glycerine other than crude, amatol, 3 per 
and kieselguhr; in bulk for manufacturing purposes | 
Cyanide of potassium and of sodium, sulpho-cyanide 3 per 
of potassium, sodium, and calcium 
Disinfectants in bulk, provided they are of a standard 3. per 
approved by the Commissioner of Customs ) 
Ferro sthiGopisy ait ULC ciein eso, ad secs & ede Me chains 3 per 
Fuller’s earth, not elsewhere enumerated ; in bulk.. | 3 per 
Magnesium sulphate; in bulk................405. | 3 per 
Manganese resinate ;- In bulk... .... 2.5. ceeeacas _ 3 per 
Nickel: sulphate 2 Win tbgiks a ntinan decane, Vr akeer elene 3 per 


Oxides, namely: cobalt, copper, iron, tin, and zinc; | 3 per 
in bulk 

Pastes and powders containing not less than 30 per | 3 per 
cent. of water-soluble phosphoric oxide, in the dry | 
substance, for use in clarifying sugar juice; in bulk | 


~ cent. 
2» cenk 


Perchloride «of :iton-3> in DUC Va. penis cae S63 ea 3 per cent, 


3 per cent, 
3 per cent. 
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AE: anit | 


171 |*Guano and other substances, animal, mineral, or | 


30 


| Borax, boracic acid, bromine, litharge, manganese 
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Classification and Description. | Rate. 


oe 


CLASS XXIII.—DruGs, CHEMICALS, AND FERTI- | (or per cent. 
LIZERS—contd, ad valorem). 


s. 


d. 


Potassium and sodium: carbonate, bi-carbonate, | 3 per cent. 


caustic and silicate, chlorate, bi-chromate, metabi- 
sulphite, permanganate, red and yellow prussiate 
of; in bulk 
Saltpetre ; NY ies FATE eee Mt atta Pex 28 seis loca raat «i 3 per 
Sheep- dip, sheep-dipping ee materials suitable | 3 per 
only for dip, and dipping-tanks 


| Substances for the prevention or the destruction of | 3 per 


pests or diseases in stock, plants, or trees; sulphate of | 
copper, arsenic, and arsenious acid, arsenate of soda | 

Tar and tar oil, creosote and creosote oil: in bulk. | 3 per 

Vitreous alumina-silicate compositions, or borax | 3 per 
glasses, with or without colouring or opacifying 
material, suitable for and intended for use only in | 
the manufacture of enamelled ware; in bulk 


dioxide, quicksilver, assay mabor, and assayer’s 
bone ash 

Dyes; colour preparations, spirituous or non- 
spirituous (not including boot blacking and boot , 
polishes, not being for resale), and glazes used in 
the manufacture or preparation for sale of articles ; 
substances for preparing or bating hides and sub- 
stances for tanning and finishing leather, including 
alum and hyposuiphite; under such conditions 
and regulations as the Commissioner of Customs 
may prescribe 


= st 


vegetable, artificial or natural, suitable for use as 
fertilizers or manures; phosphate rock 


Nitrates, except nitrate of ammonium, for manufac- Free 


turing purposes or for fertilizers: in bulk 


Platinum, chloride of, and platinum wire.......... Free 
TRG Da aE ed 2 ECE ay OSE RR Se ee ge oa Free 
Sulphur and iron YIMES Cot BULK, gene sca Oo Lahde Free 
SE Re aE NUN OUA AAT WOT IOE oo as's mse 9's = olelaae #4 Spain +e wna Free 

Vaccine virus, rennet, toxin, and serum............ Free 


Class XX1V.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


Films for bioscopes and cinematographs, per 100 feet 0 
or per £100 (whichever duty shall be the greater) 20 
Matches— 
(a) Wooden, in boxes or packages of not more than 
100 matches, per gross of boxes or packages 
In boxes containing more than 100, but not 
more than 200 matches, per gross of boxes or 
packages 
And for every 100 additional matches, in boxes 
or packages, per gross of 100 matches 
(b) Fuses, vestas, or wax matches, or other patent 
lights used as such, in boxes or packages con- 
taining not more than 50, per gross of boxes or 
packages 
In boxes or packages ef more than 50, but not 
more than 100, per gross of boxes or packages ; 
and for every 30 additional in boxes or pack- 0 
ages, per gross of 50 matches 
(Match splints to be classed, and pay duly, as 
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ee dish Pirie raph er above SMe special hareae duty. 
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(or per cent. 
ad valorem). 
3 per cent. 
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UNION CUSTOMS TARIF!—continued. 














Classification and Description. Rate Rebate. 





ad valorem). | ad valorem). 
52 (1)| Perfumery, including toilet preparations, non- | 40 0 O | 8 per cent. 
spirituous, viz., powders, washes, pomatums, cos- 
metics, pastes, dyes, hair oils, and other prepara- 
tions for toilet use, but not including tooth powders, 
tooth pastes, and tooth washes; not elsewhere 
enumerated, per £100 
56 | Bioscopes, magic lanterns, cinematographs, phono- | 25 per cent. 
graphs, gramaphones, and records therefor 
70 | Tooth powders, tooth pastes, and tooth washes, con- | 25 per cent. 
taining less than 3 per cent. of proof spirit 
71 | Tobacconists’ wares, including pipes, pouches, pipe | 25 per cent. 
covers, pipe stands, pipe cases, smokers’ cabinets, 
cigar and cigarette holders, match-boxes, tobacco | 


3 per cent, 
3 per cent. 


3 per cent, 





jars, cigar and cigarette cases, ash trays, cigar and 
cigarette lighters 

Asphalt, bitumen, pitch, and heavy oil, and prepara: | 3 per cent. | 3 per cent. 
tions thereof, for road or pavement construction ; 
in bulk; provided they are of a _ standard | 
approved by the Commissioner of Customs 

78 | Bands and belting of all kinds for driving machinery ; | 3 per cent. | 3 per cent. 
boiler tubes, bolting cloth, and mill silk 

80 | Battery cloth and baize gauze, matting, sieving, and 
screening for use in connection with machinery and 
apparatus, including brattice cloth, but not including 
cocoanut matting 

82 (2)| Boot and shoe makers’ grindery, including poplins, 
linings, loopings, solutions, wood heels; cotton, 
linen, and silk thread, not elsewhere enumerated ; 
eyelets and hooks, ornaments, not elsewhere 
enumerated ; trimmings, socking paper, bottom 
fillings, backing cloth, tools, abrasives, and crayons ; 
under prescribed conditions 

89 (2)} Cinematograph films, being blank films and known 
as raw films or stock 


3 per cent. 


pa | gs. dy 
Ciass XXIV,—MISCELLANEOUS— contd. (or per cent. | (or per cent. 
3 per cent, 


3 per cent. | 3 per cent. 


Ve 


97 | Emery, in bulk, emery cloth, and paper, emery | 3 per cent. | 3 per cent. 
wheels, and sandpaper 

98 Felt, rubberoid, and similar substances for building | 3 per cent. | 3 per cent. 
purposes 

98 (2)} Fibre, leatherboard, hemptite, and other composi- | 3 per cent. | 3 per cent. 
tions, metal and other frames, locks, clips, studs, 
handles, swivels, caps, corners, hat-box cones, and 
other metal fittings and webbing used in the harness 
and saddlery and box and trunk manufacturing 
industries ; under prescribed conditions 

100 | Fire escapes and fire extinguishing appliances and | 3 per cent. | 3 per cent. 
apparatus 

105 | Haircloth, and springs for furniture............... 3 per cent. | 3 per cent. 


105 (2)} Harpoons, whaling guns and parts thereof, manilla | 3 per cent. 
and hemp whale lines over 34 inches in circum- 
ference, used in the whaling industry; under 
prescribed conditions 

105 (3)| Hinges, locks and keys, escutcheons, handles, castors, | 3 per cent. 
webbing, studs, and bindings, for use in the furni- 
ture manufacturing industry; under prescribed 
conditions 

111 | Launches, tugs, and lighters ; provided that when con- | 3 per cent. 
demned or landed to be broken up duty shall be paid 
at the Customs on the hull and all fittings, according 
to the tariff that may be in force 


3 per cent. 
3 per cent. 


| 
| 

3 per cent. | 3 per cent. 
3 per cent. 
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UNION CUSTOMS TARIFF—continued. 











111 (2) 


116 


119 
158 


160 
164 


182 
183 





Classification and Description. 





CLASs XXIV.—MISCELLANEOUS—contd. 


Leads, white and red, dry, and lithopone; in bulk, 
to be used in the manufacture of paints for resale ; 
under prescribed conditions 

(a) Meerschaum, amber, and amberoid: in the rough 

(6) Stems (other than wooden) and mouthpieces for 


ae! 


tobacco pipes ; when imported by manufacturers of | 


tobacco pipes 

(c) Other materials, in a raw or semi-manufactured 
state suitable for and intended for use only in the 
manufacture of tobacco pipes, under such conditions 
as the Commissioner of Customs may prescribe 

Packing and lagging for engines, machinery, piping, 
and buildings 

Church decorations, altars, band instruments, bells, 
fonts, lecterns, pulpits, organs, plate, or vestments, 
and illuminated windows; imported by or for pre- 
sentation to any religious body 

Consular uniforms and appointments, and printed 
official consular stationery 

Cups, medals, and other trophies imported for presen- 
tation as prizes at examinations, exhibitions, shows 
or other public competitions for skill or sport, for 
bravery, good conduct, humanity, for excellence in 
art, industry, invention, manufactures, learning, 
science, or for honourable or meritorious public 
services, or for rifle shooting by Imperial, Union, or 
Colonial forces, or recognized rifle associations, not 
being for the purpose of advertisement ; provided 
that such articles shall on importation or delivery 
free from the Customs bear engraved or otherwise 


indelibly marked on them the occasion or purpose | 


for which they are presented 
PinipeAUMALTL TOVAE hace ne ch one tare MOS faces warete.« 


Life boats, belts, and buoys, and other life-saving 
apparatus 

Public stores, imported or taken out of bond by, and 
bona fide for the sole and exclusive use of, the 
Government of His Britannic Majesty and of any 


Government belonging to the Union ; provided that | 


a certificate be delivered to the Customs authorities 
given under the hand of an officer approved by the 
Principal Officer of Customs, setting forth that any 
duty levied on such public stores would be borne 
directly by the Government ; and provided further 
that no portion of such stores used or unused shall be 
sold or otherwise disposed of so as to come into 
possession of or into consumption by any persons not 
legally entitled to import the same free of duty 
without the consent of the Principal Officer of Cus- 
toms, and the payment of the duties to him by the 
officer so selling or disposing of such public stores at 
the rate leviable at the date of sale 

Seeds, bulbs, plants, and tubers, for planting or sowing 
only, not including edible kinds or fodder 

Sculpture, being original works of art, or replicas 
thereof 














Rate. 


res Sis 


(or per cent. 


70E 


| 
Rebate. 


Bit ek 
(or per cent. 


ad valorem). | ad valorem). 


3 per cent. 


3 per cent. 
3 per cent. 


3 per cent. 


3 per cent. 


Free 


Tree 
Free 
Free 


Free 


3 per cent.g 


| 3 per cent. 


3 per cent. 


/ 
| 
| 3 per cent. 
| 


3 per cent. 
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UNIONS CUSTOMS: PAREEH contented, Emeie 2. 
Tariff ‘ - roe ; ws ene ree cee. = 
No Classification and Description. | Rate. Rebate. 
No. ee lS 
| £8. d. s. d 
CLASS XN XTV.—MIsSceLLANEoUs—contd. (or per cent. | (or per cent. 
ad valorem). | ad valorem). 
185 | Specimens illustrative of natural history and exhibits Free — 
for public museums or scientific purposes, and | 
antiquities for the same purposes 
186 | Stone linings, pebbles, and steel balls for tube mills. . Free — 
193 | ALL GOODS, WARES, AND MERCHANDISE NOT ELSE- | 20 percent. | 3 per cent. 


WHERE CHARGED WITH DUTY, AND NOT ENUMERATED 
IN THE FREE LIST, AND NOT PROHIBITED TO BE 
IMPORTED INTO THE UNION 





CUSTOMS TARIFF—EXPLANATORY ROTES. 

Mixed Coods.—Goods mixed or made up of more than one article liable to duty under any of the 
classes of the tariff and not chemically forming another distinct substance, are chargeable with the full 
duty et brit on the article charged with the highest rate of duty and as if such article formed the whole 
composition. 

Adultercied Leather means leather containing— 

(a) any barium or Jead compound; or 

(b) if vegetable tanned— 
(1) more than 2} per cent. of mineral ash; or 
(2) more than 2 per cent. of glucose ; 

(c) if mineral tanned— 
(1) more than 2 per cent. of mineral ash other than the mineral tanning agent; or 
(2) more than 4 per cent. of glucose; 

(d) if tanned by vegetable and mineral agents combined— 
(1) more than 2 per cent. of mineral ash other than the mineral tanning agent; or 
(2) more than 4 per cent. of glucose. 

Proof means the strengch of proof as ascertained by Sikes’ hydrometer. 

Proof Spivits weans spirits, which, at a temperature of 51° F., weigh 12/13ths of an equal measure 
of distilled water. 

Bees, Honey, and Beeswax, ete.—The introduction of bees, their larvae or eggs, into the Union from 
any place oversea is, except under certain restrictions, prohibited; and the prohibition also applies 
to honey, used beehives, used beehive accessories or appliances or anything which has been used to 
contain or manipulate bees, honey, or beeswax is prohibited. The introduction into the Union from 
any place oversea or from any place in South Africa which is not a British possession or Protectorate, 
of beeswax whether crude or refined, or foundation comb, ig prohibited, except on permit from the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Bulk Goods.—The term bulk is defined as follows: Loose without packing or loose in bartels, 
carboys, casks, drums, kegs, or other single outside package. A few battens used to keep drums 
together, provided they do not constitute a bona fide outside package, will not be held to do away with 
the bulk nature of the goods. 

Labelling of Net Weights on Containers.—All tins and other receptacles containing ingredients liable 
to a rated duty and to which the General Note to the Tariff is applicable, must bear, printed con- 
spicuously across that portion of the label which is usually presented to the public, the actual weight of the 
contents, otherwise duty will be levied on the reputed weight or measures. 


6. Special Rebates.—In terms of Act No. 35 of 1922, section nine, special rebates of the 
duty that would otherwise be payable are allowed in the case of the articles enumerated 
hereunder, on first importation or when taken out of bond :— 


SPECIAL REBATES OF DUTIES ON CERTAIN ARTICLES UNDER ACT No. 35. OF 1922. 
. <<a > | Rebate ad valorem 

















Article. | of Duty Otherwise 
| Payable. 

Woollen yarn imported or taken out of bond for use in the manu- | 

facture of woollen piece-goods or machine-knitted goods...... | 17 per cent. 
Oils used in the lubricating of yarn in the process of weaving..... 17 per cent. 
Gums.4 2; | The whole 

and when used solely for the making of paints........ ) 
Turpentine | 17 per cent. 
Solvent naphtha, sealite, and similar fluxes used for purpose of ; 

sealing containers of commodities......... MAE PERE E ET Fe ok The whole. 
Raw felt, straw plaits, inside bands, and linings cut to shape for Pe 

lise, In mhaking of hats: ei [eee ces dad whic kos AG v0 fo 4s noes ss : The whole. 
Cotton piece-goods used in making of bags for South African 

produce and manufactures........ cheat, Ger esc asthe he gae Sara 12 per cent. 


Matured wine-casks imported and used as containers for export | 
of South African “wities 6.7) ca mumnatir gla ee Behe ase va ats The whole. 
Act No. 23 of 1923 gives a further list of articles in respect of which special rebates 


a. be allowed. These rebates were specified in Proclamation No. 164, dated 28th 
uly, 1923. 
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§ 3. Trade Commissioner Services. 


1. Trade Commissioner of the Union in London.—(i) General.—Until within a short 
period of the constitution of the Union the Cape was the only South African Government 
to have its own special trade representative in the United Kingdom. Just before the 
formation of the Union, however, the Natal Government appointed an officer under the title 
of Commercial Agent and both the Transvaal and Orange River Colony had attached to the 
offices of their Agents General in London officers specially charged with the supervision 
of trade and commercial matters. On the establishment of Union in 1910, these offices 
were merged in one and placed under the control of an officer styled the Trade Commis- 
sioner for the Union of South Africa, who with his staff formed an integral portion of the 
High Commissioner’s Office in London, although housed in separate premises at 90 Cannon 
Street, E.C. This arrangement continued until the removal of the High Commissioner’s 
Office to the new premises in Trafalgar Square, when opportunity was taken to house all 
sections of the High Commissioner’s staff under one roof. 

The work of the Trade Commissioner’s Office is limited to the export trade of South 
Africa, and until the appointment of the Commissioner of Commerce (see paragraph 2), 
embraced all exports to the United Kingdom and to the Continents of Europe and America. 


(ii) Intelligence Service—The Union Department of Agriculture is advised by cable 
weekly of the prices obtaining and of the general trend of markets and this information 
forms a useful guide to the producer and shipper. Advice is also sent where the Trade 
Commissioner in his investigations discovers the likelihood of any developments affecting 
producers’ interests. Sales of wool, mohair, feathers, hides, etc., are attended and closely 
watched and constant visits are paid to the Baltic Exchange, Mark Lane, Mincing Lane, 
and other marketing centres. The office of the Trade Commissioner is called upon to reply 
to numerous trade inquiries, and considerable advantage is taken by the commercial public 
of the facilities the office affords in this connection. Many of these inquiries are made 
personally, and the South African merchants, producers, and shippers are making increasing 
use of the Trade Commissioner’s services in prosecuting their inquiries and promoting 
their business in Great Britain. A useful funetion is performed in bringing producers and 
consumers into touch with each other and in giving business introductions where such are 
necessary. 


(iii) Inspection of Produce.—The duties which fall under the heading of inspection are 
only slightly less important. Consignments of Union produce are examined and reports 
made on their condition and quality. Advice is given where goods fall short of markct 
requirements and directions indicated in which alterations in packing, quality, or grading 
are desirable, Every shipment of fruit is inspected and faulty or damaged packs noted 
and reported on. This is a feature of the work which is of great benefit not only to growers 
but to the receivers who are only too eager to invite official inspection when cases of wastage 
arise. 


(iv) Propaganda.—Trade propaganda has chiefly taken the form of exhibitions 
organized and run by the Trade Commissioner. In recent years these have been conducted 
on a scale hitherto not attempted by South Africa and they have attracted considerable 
attention both in England and on the Continent. In other less direct and less obvious 
ways the Trade Commissioner is called upon to take steps to widen existing markets and 
find new markets for South African products. The Trade Commissioner represents the 
High Commissioner on various Boards and Committees—e.g. the Empire Cotton Growing 
Corporation, the South African Committee of the Imperial Institute, Refrigeration Associa- 
tion, Poultry Association, etc. He is also a member of the South African Section of the 
London Chamber of Commerce and generally identifies himself with all trade movements 
in the United Kingdom which have a bearing on the trade interests of the Union. 


2. Gommissioner of Commerce for the Union (Retterdam).—The Office of the Commis- 
sioner for the Union on the Continent of Europe, with Headquarters in Rotterdam, was 
created at the beginning of 1922, and Mr. Karl A. Spilhaus was appointed the first Commis- 
sioner, assuming duty in April of that year. The offices of the Commissioner of Commerce 
are at 15c Coolsingel, Rotterdam. 


ay Trade Commissioners for the Union have been appointed at Helsingfors, 
Finland. 





3. H. Mi. Trade Commissioner.—The post of His Majesty’s Trade Commissioner was 
created in 1908 as a result of the Imperial Conference of 1907, An officer was appointed 
for each of the four larger Dominions by the Board of Trade to co-operate with their Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch in fostering British trade ; undertaking work similar to the 
commercial side of the activities of the British Consular Service in foreign countries. The 
scheme was in the nature of an experiment, and the organization proportionately small. 
The four Trade Commissioners were respectively instructed to open offices at Cape Town, 
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Melbourne, Montreal, and Wellington. In 1918 steps were taken to carry out an important 
scheme of development as recommended by the Dominions Royal Commission, and it was 
decided to appoint Trade Commissioners in Calcutta and Bombay, the West Indies (Port 
of Spain, Trinidad), the East Indies (Singapore), as well as additional Trade Commissioners 
in the Dominions. In South Africa the Senior Trade Commissioner is stationed at Johan- 
nesburg, the Cape Town office remaining in charge of the additional Trade Commissioner. 
In Canada offices have been opened in Toronto, Winnepeg, and Vancouver, and for 
Australia the Second Trade Commissioner is located in Sydney. In addition, Imperial 
‘Trade Correspondents in the other chief commercial centres of these Dominions co-operate 
with the Trade Commissioners. In South Africa there are Imperial Trade Correspondents 
at Durban, Port Elizabeth, Bulawayo, Maseru (Basutoland), and Serowe (Bechuanaland), 
while similar posts have been created in Mauritius and St. Helena. There is also a Trade 
Commissioner at Nairobi, Kenya Colony. 

The Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of Trade having been made with 
the Exhibitions Branch into a Department (the first fruits of which was the inauguration 
of an annual British Trade Fair) was in 1917 reconstituted as the Department of Overseas 
Trade, with a Parliamentary Under-Secretary, linking it alike with the Board of Trade 
and the Ioreign Office, the whole commercial side of the Board of Trade being simultaneously 
reorganized in order to deal more effectively with British industry from the point of view 
of production, research, publicity, development, and intelligence. 


A further development of the Trade Commissioners Service which is of particular 
interest and historical importance is its new Imperial aspect resulting from the decision 
of the Imperial War Conference. The services of H.M. ‘Trade Commissioners in various 
parts of the British Empire were offered to the Government of India and to the Dominions 
in order to supplement an oversea intelligence organization of their own. This offer was 
accepted by the Union of South Africa, by India, and by New Zealand. 

The primary object of the Trade Commissioner is to direct importers in South Africa, 
whether of finished manufactures, machinery for local production, or raw materials, to 
British sources of supply, and generally to work for the promotion of trade within the 
Empire. This obviously entails a close study of local requirements and of foreign com- 
petition in this market, as well as a knowledge of the capabilities of British producers and 
manufacturers oversea. It is also clear that there is almost unlimited scope for work in 
this field. The work is complementary and parallel to that of the Industries Section of 
the. Union Department of Mines and Industries and of the Union Trade Commissioner 
in London, with whom the Department of Overseas Trade in London and the Trade 
Commissioners in South Africa are in constant touch. 

4. American Trade Commissioner in South Africa.—Since the establishment in 1912 
f the U.S.A. Department of Commerce as a separate department, there has been a steady 
erowth in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, in which are centered the trade 
promotion activities of the American Government. This Bureau has grown from a com- 
paratively small organization until now there are four regional, seventeen commodity, 
six technical, and three administrative divisions, with a staff of 350 in Washington alone. 
In addition, there are nine district offices, located in the principal commercial centres of 
the United States, and twenty-four co-operative offices which are maintained by local 
chambers of commerce. In the foreign field the Department of Commerce maintains 
twenty-nine offices, including the Johannesburg office, which was opened in 1920. A corps 
of travelling experts, investigating market conditions in the trades in which they are 
qualified authorities, is another feature of the foreign staff. In addition to these resources, 
the Department has the active co-operation of about one thousand American diplomatic 
and Consular Officers, located in every part of the world. 


The chief function of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce is assistance to 
American commerce in its broadest sense. Information on general commercial conditions, 
as well as on various trades and industries, is made available to the business public through 
many channels, especially the publications of the Bureau, of which a weekly ‘“ Commerce 
Reports” is the most important. Accurate, up-to-date reports which can be of practical 
value to American manufacturers and exporters, are received in Washington by cable and 
mail, and are promptly disseminated. The Toreign service is also interested in aiding firms 
located in their territories to find markets in the United States, especially for raw materials. 
A large part of the overseas representatives’ attention is devoted to assisting importers 
and others who are desirous of securing American agencies, or purchasing American products. 


5. Canadian Trade Commissioner.—The Canadian Trade Commission Service was 
established by Order-in-Council on the 21st November, 1891, and the first officer was appointed 
in 1894, Since then the Service has extended and at present Canadian Trade Commissioners 
to the number of twenty-eight are stationed in various parts of the world, including South 
Africa. In addition there are special Trade Commissioners who investigate overseas fields 
of trade in connection with some particular branch of Canadian trade. These activities 
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of the overseas ‘Trade Commissioners are supplemented by the appointment by the Canadian 
Department of ‘rade and Commerce of persons resident in other countries as part-time 
commercial agents who are allowed a small salary for services rendered. In addition 
arrangements were made by the Canadian Government with the British Government in 
1912, whereby a large number of British Consuls were placed at the disposal of Canadians 
who may wish to consult them on trade matters. 

The purpose of the Canadian Trade Commissioner Service is to promote the sale of 
Canadian products abroad and to provide Canadian manufacturers and exporters with 
information regarding trade conditions in countries where Canadian goods are likely to find 
a market. In addition to this direct work for Canadian export, overseas Canadian Trade 
Commissioners submit to headquarters data in reference to raw materials, etc., on behalf 
ot the producers or manufacturers in any Dominion where they may be placed. 

As there is no regular line of steamships between Canada and Africa, the Canadian 
Government has subsidized a steamship service to carry on trade between Canada and 
South Africa. 


6. Trade Commissioner for Madagascar.—A Trade Commissioner for Madagascar has 
been appointed at Durban. 


~ 


§ 4. Imports and Exports. 


1. South African Oversea Tratie, 1826 to 1909.— The earliest statistics relating to the 
oversea trade of South Africa are those of the Cape of Good Hope, dating from 1826. From 
the year 1862 records of imports and exports through Durban are available, and from 1905 
the figures relative to the trade with the Transvaal through Delagoa Bay become accessible, 
although the railway line from Lourenco Marques and the Transvaal was opened as early 
as 1893. Prior to the last mentioned date, the whole of the trade of the Statet now com- 
prised within the Union was carried through Cape and Natal ports, but after the opening 
of the Delagoa Bay~Transvaal railway line an increasing volume of trade was carried along 
that route. In 1906 the value of imports through Cape and Natal ports totalled £26,972,804 
while that through Delagoa Bay reached £3,654,120. The export trade through Cape and 
Natal ports during the same year was valued at £43,048,959, but that through Delagoa 
Bay was only £237,749. Table (i) gives the value of imports and exports through Cape 
and Natal ports from 1826 to 1909. ‘Tables (ii) and (iii) the quantity and value of the 
principal articles of South African produce exported from the Cape of Good Hope during 
the same period, and through Natal from 1862 to 1909. In each table the amount repre. 
_ sents the average over five years. Table (iv) gives the value of imports and exports through 
Cape and Natal ports and Delagoa Bay from 1906 to 1909, 


(i) VALUE OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS THROUGH CAPE OF GOOD HOPE AND 























JMPORTS. | EXPORTS. 
YEAR og AN OOS ies Bao 8 CA te ES Ya a co DL ee en es BE 
Cape. | Natal. | Cape. | Natal, 

Average. £ £ a | s 
1826-1829........ 299,235 a 244,259 ae 
1830-18384........ 357,087 — 276,556 aS 
1885-1839........ 996,992 —- 469,261 — 
1840-1844........ 950,718 — 564,569 Veto Sa 
1845-1849........ 1,109,443 55,922+ 512,718 11,992} 
1850-1854........ 1,602,797 112,614 778,124 27,053 
1855-1859........ 2,095,155 149,272 1,639,240 80,427 
1860-1864........ 2,560,846 464,433 2,165,965 152,993 
1865-1869........ 2,073,253 337,167 | 2,371,541 | 254,908 
1870-1874........ 4,002,930 777,527 4,648,092 594,111 
1875-1879........ 5,936,230 | 1,471,010 5,625,099 674,307 
1880-1884........ 7,696,288 | 1,978,187 7,742,134 827,249 
1885-1889........ 5,546,540 | 2,506,215 7,788,303 921,811 
1890-1894........ 10,017,987 | 3,134,300 11,917,037 | 1,018,413 
1895-1899........ 16,294,329 | 4,845,715 20,171,390 1,834,067 
1900-1904........ 25,254,743 | 10,859,135 16,944,130 2,214,964 
LOOD=1909%.. . 34s. . - | 16,360,299 | 8,261,765 | 41,381,433 3,439,233 

* Exclusive of bullion and specie. + Figures for one year only—1$49, 
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(ii) QUANTITY AND VALUE OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF SOUTH AFRICAN PRODUCE 
EXPORTED FROM CAPE COLONY, 1826 TO 1909, IN AVERAGES OF FIVE YEARS. 


(a) QUANTITY. 












































/ Sheep ; | ; | 
Year, | Wool. | coe Hides, | Nat Wine. Copper. Gold. Mice “2 | Mohair. 
/ | Skins | | 
betel 8 Bia fee merisdld A USS i ‘ad = 2 
| } | 
Average. 1,000 | No. No. | 1,000 | 1,000 ‘Tons - 1,000 
Ib, ,000 000, | Ib. | galls 2,000 Ib Oz Carats. tb. 
1826-1829... | 40 128 | 64 | 7 | 1,892 — — ee 
1830-1834... 85 | 219 64 | 5 981 — — — ff o— 
1835-1839... | 404 | 331 4] 8 1,090 == = A = 
1840-1844, . 1,488 | 300 39 ‘8 709 — cr == by cose 
1845-1849.. 3,781 | 395 50 J | 484 — ae —— rom 
1850-1854. . 7,118 | 465 38 J 346 — = = = 
1855-1859... 26,285- | 1,025 fei! 2 805 3,200 = — a 
1860-1864... | 28,063 | 1,315 28. 1 165 3,317 — _ z 
1865-1869.,. | 35,542 | 1,824 24 ain’ — 4,565 — — &9 
1870-1874.. 43,080 | 2,724 57 | 30 | — 10,621 | 802 _— 724 
1875-1879.. | 36,687 | 2,481 97 | 71 == 18,470 |. 6,776 | — | 1,510 
1880-1884.. 40,446 | 3,020 127 | 218 | — 18,2383 4,932 452,747 | 3,857 
1885-1889.. 51,821 | 3,778 222 | 260 | 113 | 29,853 ; 89,091 | 3,195,507 7,373 
1890-1894.. | 66,543 | 5,059 264 | 256 | 84 25,479 1,186,739 | 2,813,102 | 9,833 
1895-1899.. 68,471 | 4,360 , 370 855 . | 78 24,444 3,220,263 3,380,115 11,466 
1900-1904.. | 60,421 4,208 100 | 446 | 90 27,411 |1,924,206 | 2,626,232 | 18,137 
1905-1909... | 78, 889 | 6,163 ror “Sour “Pear 22,824 7,445,218 | 4,250,100 | 15,650 
af ay ‘Varun. 
| _ ays" { | 
| Shean | Ostrich | | Dia- 
Year, Wool. Goat Hides. Feathers. Wine. | Copper. Gold, monds. Mohair. 
Skins, / 
| 
Average. £ . i he oa £ |. % £ £ £ | £ 
1826-1829. 1,203 8,454 | 26,403 | 1,700 124,693; — — — ; o— 
1830-1834. 4,644 | 18,991 | 36,124 | 1,845 | 81,433 — — — | — 
1835-1839. 23,951 | 22,246 | 24,089 | 1,870 | 95,603 — _ — —— 
1840-1844, 73,442 | 20,094 | 25,021 3,811 57,982 — = — jo 
1845-1849. 180, 158 | 256,256 | 23,865 | 5,174 | 44,457 — — — { o— 
1850-1854. 383,943 | 35,261 | 14,850 | 4,612 | 35,624 — | — os re 
1855-1859... 967, 889 | 95,782 | 61,869 12,886 | 115,103 | 94,967 -- —_ — 
1860-1864. 1,508,679 | 117,775 | 17,902 46,355 | 23,054 | 94,473 me, Oe 147 
1865-1869.| 1,802,299 | 158,721 | 13,192 | 342165; -—— |100,515; — | 5,093 | 4,419 
1870-1874.| 2,558, 991 | 297° 164 | 38,196 | 152,183 | — 253,887 | 3,129 | 1,027,334 | 56,321 
1875-1879.) 2,282,627 | 243,853 | 38,8138 | 438,995 -—— 269,141 | 34,565 | 1,904,809 | 120,532 
1880-1884.) 2, (082,285 | 319,092 | 63,943 | 953,544 — 364,292 | 17,552 | 3,417,280 | 246,727 
1885-1889.) 1 824,871 | 303,551 | 116,116 | 442,036 | 21,238 | 617,155 | 302,498 | 3,716,880 | 272,301 
1890-1894.) 1, 988, 868 | 390,949 | 75,664 497,624 | 19,247 | 337,867 | 4,145,711 | 3,815,626 | 403,068 
1895-1899.) 1,803. 580 | 340,473 128,349 | 648,560 | 18,737 | 295,121 11, 286, 046 | 4,515,672 | 677,430 
1900-1904. | 1,573,909 | “401, 945 | 43,714 | 922,950 | 24,125 | 462,888 | 7, 002. "44 5 | 5,137,295 | 605,688 
1905-1909, | 2. 302. 338 | 612, 505 94. 537 I1, 626, 222 52,617 


496,252 \27, 296, 836 ii 43 231, 252 750, 095 





(iii) QUANTITY AND VALUE OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF SOUTH AFRICAN 
PRODUCE, EXPORTED THROUGH NATAL, 1862-1909 IN AVERAGES OF 
































F IVE YEARS. 
E W ool. Sheep . | | | t. é “ 
Year, Qui a- | Value | foe Hides, Maize. | Ivory. | Gold. | Coal. | eee Sugar. 

| * | Skins. / / 
Average, / 1,000°4) Bey NO: No. |. Tons, | ; ‘Tons, Tons, Tons, 

| Ib. 3 ;000 ,000 | 2,000 Ib. & |< <Oz, 2,000 Ib.) 2,000 Ib,| 2,000 tb. 
1862-1864; 1,187 | 49,559 i SaT 16 715 | 381,850 —_— |} — — 2,100 
1865-1869) 2,256 | 83,271 59 19 | 782 | 10,446 — = —_— 4,320 
1870-1874| 5,846 | | 228, 037 358 125 | 831 | 12,639 | — — — 6,921 
1875-1879 10, 156 | | 396, 826 129 171 879 | 11,245 | —_ =3 — 6,979 
1880-1884; 15, 015 | | 500, 849 121 251: 1,746 | 5,249 2,140 | —_ —_— 8,515 
1885-1889 24. 077 620, 893 337 261 4,701 2.26275 733 7000 | — | *1,187 | 8,142 
1890-1894 22° 339 | 556, "606 400 208 1,450 | -—— 62,800 | 51,529 | *30,722 | 5,488 
1895-1899 23, 002 | 559, 869 346 388 2,376 | — 40,125 | 118,047 6,998 | 4,477 
1900-1904 “8,833 | 228,711 | 684 |1,070! 5,094! — 2577084 | 251,563 | 13,232 | 7,902 
1905-1909) 20,992 | 628,194 | 1,559 | 4:128| 46,392; — | 303,284 | 952.241 | 23,734 | 3,731 
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imPoRTS AND Exports. 


(iv) VALUE OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS THROUGH GAPE AND NATAL 
PORTS” AND DELAGOA BAY, 1906 TO 1905 (EXCLUDING SPECIE). 




















me ne yr ee 


18,102,872 | 


15,586,792 
13,739,878 


| 14,610,981 











IMPORTS. ~ | EXPORTS, 
= ' Delagoa | | | Delagoa 
Natal. | Bay. Total. | Cape. eee Natal. Bay. Total, 
ee er £ Ries imams. base £ 
8,869,932 | 3,654,120 30,626,924 40,048,693 | 3,000,266 | 237,749 | 43,286,708 
7,552,326 | 3,395,923 26, 535, 041 | 44) 504, 450 | 3,580,571 | 296,839 48,381,860 
6,709,422 | 3,916,998 | 24,366,293 | 42:011,582 | 3.624957 | 243,850 | 45,880,389 
| 7,624,598 (| 4,826,371 27,061,950 | 46,573, 223 | 4,482,036 | 253, 996 | 51,309, ,255 





2. imports and Experts from 1906.—The total value of imports and exports in respect 


of the territories comprising the Union from 1906 to 1909, and in respect of t 


Union 


from 1910, is given in the subjoined tables (i) and (ii), together with the net consumption 
Table (iii) 
shows the total value of imports and exports (excluding specie) from 1906, with the value 
per head of the mean population, and per head of the mean European population, and the 
proportion per cent. of exports to imports. 


(i) TOTAL VALUE OF IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE, GOVERNMENT STORES, AND 
SPECIE INTO THE UNICN, AND RE-EXPORTS FROM 1906, AND NET CON- 
BeMes ten OF MERCHANDISE FROM 1909. 


of merchandise from 1909, and the balance of trade for the period from 1906. 







































































imports. Imported | Net 
Waar = eee Pe ek est Goods | Consumption 
bay Mer- belo teden itn’ Briceis | Total Re- of Mer- 
chandise. Stores. ROE | att Exported. | chandise. 
States mow com- ] 
prised in the £ | £ £ £ | £ £ 
Union— | | | | 
POOG aero ioctsis ss 29,333,387 | 1,742,443 718,381 | 31;794,211 | 1,153,699 — 
WOO Ces Paice ot enchars 25,301,979 1 639,538 857,499 | 27,699,016 | 1,150,847 — 
BOOSH s traset a,c odetss 23,745,607 | 786,913 950,292 | 25,482,812 | 1,011,652 
BOO ee ratatego teres os 26,220,570 | . 1,185,807 1,506,730 28,862,607 | 1,122,495 | 25,654,986 
Tnion— . | 
MOTORS ec wale ste 34,007,178 2,720,189 2,213,327 | 38,940,694 | 1,380,966 | 32,634,696 
BNI Mo as eLaciay 9s costa 34,945,447 1,979,937 1,110,111 | 38,035,495 | 1,634,647 33, 413, 151 
bigs gi BAe kay a a 36,009,841 2. 829,119 | 1,006,250 | $9,845,210 | 14, 380, 106 1° 34,755, 093 
ROMS AU cis CGE. SiS 38,526,381 3,302,460 968,236 | 42,797,077 1,454,730 37,250,214 
100 NS eg eer 31,322,590 4,032,381 | 1,036,890 | 36,391,861 1,438,536 30,162,553 
0) USS, rs irae ae 29,208,899 2,601,818 2,022,825 | 33,833,542 1,636,837 | 28,049,779 
TON ee cg dete tees © 38,759,262 1,640,683 785,036 | 41,184,981 | 2,432,927 | 36,548,413 
PAG LW 8S Se ae ees 34,750,782 1,725,456 1,889,342 38,365,580 2'892,690 32,485 Ys 803 
PODS Bee Salsa 5) a) 6 47 397,389 2,089,779 | 2,059,477 51,546,645 4,274,220 | 41 048, 022 
TOMO: i ats diege i \ 46,712,795 4,078,410 | 2,327,407 53,118,612 4,121,308 18072801 
TORO canes «pases 93,404,962 8,422,142 | 4,100,003 | 105,927,107 5,890,400 86,030,245 
DOD ve crate reas apelhs 49,878,292 7,922,024 401,021 58,201,337 4, 432,496 49,157,740 
PO a cs Mea Pays 47,227,885 4,185,565 143,921 51,557,371 | 3,315,595 45,315,356 
Gi) TOTAL VALUE OF EXPORTS FROM THE UNION FROM 1906. 
tae | South African | Imported Goods Ca ans | Excess of 
ees | Produce. Re-ex ported. | anaes | Total. eat 
cae Ee os (ee - — -- —— + | ———— —-———— 
States now cotit- | 
prised in the & £ | .S 5 e 
Union— 
MOG tee clara « 40,552,572 1,153,699 949,932 42,656,203 10,861,992 
MOO Fitecae s\etonea 45,485,428 1,150,847 | 219,745 46,856,020 19,157,004 
OO EME Ee ot cjecs « 42,898,799 1,011,652 | 322,415 44,232,866 18,750,054 
WOOO ee ick oss « 48,174,178 1,122,495 165,605 49,462,278 20,599,671 
Union— 
BOWL See ou eer ol 52,228,374 1,380,966 329,772 53,939,112 14,998,418 
Tie eee. tt, 55,389,353 1,634,647 284,214 7,308,214 19,272,719 
POI OS. Ts Sao 61,594,113 1,380,106 298,524 63,272,743 23,427,533 
BOWTIE AS ak 65,114,634 1,454 730 90,188 66,659,552 23,862,475 
POS a} eke 38,495,076 1,438,536 289,671 40,223,283 3,831,422 
POLS Feo. edi eB 33,181,146 1,636,837 194,382 35,012,365 1,178,823 
POUS oes. whip 63,250,454 2,432 927 187,092 65,870,473 24,685,492 
112 67/ Some SO 88,682,145 2,892,690 153,305 91,728,140 53,362,560 
OMS Lye. ss, Ai ieee 66,358,704 4,274,220 222,953 70,855,877 19,309,232 
PONT ein 5k 102,281,319 4,121,308 48,246 106,450,873 53,332,261 
POOME Fh. GG 93,006,083 5,890,400 100,803 98,997,286 — 6,929,821 
550 vat Se rhe 69,921,658 4,432,496 115,846 74,470,000 16,268, 663 
WOEEE Nae a se bats 61,662,929 3,315,595 72,257 65,050,781 13,493,410 








* Includes value of gold premium, which is estimated at £3,888,981 from the 24th July to the 31st 


December, 1 


tables the value of the gold premium is included. 


1919, £11,228,967 for 1920, £8,535,015 for 1921, and £2, 527,604 for 1922. 


In subseque 


nt 
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Imports AND Exports. 


[CHAP. XX. 


(ii) IMPORTS AND EXPORTS FROM 1906 (INCLUDING GOVERNMENT STORES 
BUT EXCLUDING bidiseeticins 









































| 
r Value per Head of Mean 
Value. | Population. 
ae re ee ee = s Propor- 
| ‘tion per 
Kuropean | cent. of 
Vear. Total Population. Popu- Ex- 
lation. ports 
Imports. Exports. Total, 2 
| | m- 
Lame. pap bet Imports | ports. 
Daves! 4 Exports. an 
Pe | | Reporte, Exports. : 
} ' J 
‘ 
States now com- | 
ee in the & | £ £ | & 8 dij Sos. d) & sd gee ae on 
Rv R— 
O06 sisear ees 31,075,830 | 41,706,271 | 72,782,101 | 5 14 8} 718 11113 8 7 62 8 8) 134-2 
NOOTi ws tee ct | 26, 841,517 | 46,636,275 | 73,477,792 | 417 118 8 7/18 5 8 61 16 10] 173°8 
1908 sect | 24,532,520 | 43,910,451 | 68,442,071 | 4 611/715 6/12 2 5/5610 4| 179-0 
LOO9 vccsck | 27,855,877 | 49,296,673 | 76,652,550 | 4 14 11; 8 11 1118 6 OF 62 2 1) 180-2 
Union — | : | 
1010. gases | 36,727,367 | 53,609,840 | 90,336,707 | 6 5 09 2 5 15 7 5| 7119 O| 145°9 
101. Fe | 36, 925,384 | 57,024,000 | 93,949,884 | 6 3 3/910 41513 7| 738° 7 6 154-4 
gS Arend he 88, 838, 960 | 62,974,219 |101,813,179 | 6 7 3/10 6 5 16 13 8) 78 O 1 162:1 
TOUS serous 41,828,841 66,569,364 |108,398,205 | 6 14 810 14 8) 17 811) 8110 O} 159-1 
19014 wan eee | 35,354,971 39,933,612 | 75,288,583 |} 5 11 91 6.6 38) 11 18 O} 55 11 4 113°6 
TOLD Ge. chore 31,810,717 | 34,817,983 | 66,628,700 | 4 18 1015 8 2} 10 7 O} 48 5 10) 109-4 
BOT sists mets | 40,399,945 | 65,683,381 |106,083,326 | 6 3 5/10 0 8 16 4 1) 7510 7 162°6 
i ye oe ee | 36, 476,238 | 91,574,835 |128,051,073 | 5 9 7/1815 1:19 4 8 89 11 8 251-1 
LOUSsceaiix.e | 49, 487, 168 70,632,924 |120,120,092 | 7 6 310 8 8 17 14 11) 8212 2 142-8 
TDLO ett 50,791,205 106,402,627 |157,193,8382 | 7 11 0/15 16 3) 23 7 3/106 9 5) 209°5 
LOZO cctaiets ake 101,827,104 | 98,896,483 200, 728,587 |14 17 10114 9 831 29 7 111338 16 6 O7ei 
LOZ T Ares ears | 57, 3800, 316 74,354,154 |132,154,470 | 8 6 5/10 14 0, 19 O 5) 86 15 11) 128-6 
O22 ee cio | 51,418,450 | 64,978,524 116,391,974 |? 6 6 9 311) 16 9 5 74 16 10) ag6-48 





3. Imports into the Union.—The following tables give particulars as to the value of 
various classes of articles, various articles in detail, and the total value of imports into the 
Union from the year 1910. Tables (i) and (ii) embrace imports of all articles of merchandise 
through all ports of entry into the Union (including the Portuguese port of Lourenco Marques), 
by sea or overland, and entered for immediate consumption, warehousing or direct removal 
overland t» countries outside the Union. The value of removals from Southern and Northern 
Rhodesia under the Customs agreement is given in a separate column (as shown), which, 
for the year 1922, also includes South-West Africa. 


(i) VALUE OF IMPORTS OF VARIOUS CLASSES INTO THE UNION FROM 1910 


(INCLUDING GOVERNMENT STORES BUT EXCLUDING SPECIE). 














) 
| 

















se Se Raw | Imports 
' PR ee Food Materials Manu dja ee 
Year. Animals | ture and. for factured | Southern Total. 
(Living). | _ (Articles Drink Manu- Articles. | and 
| for use in). 2 > pera * | Northern 
| : | Rhodesia, 
£ | £ £ £ £ £ £ 

| | | 
1910. 65.3 wae 144,439 | 646,926 | 5,942,062 | 3,565,749 | 26,370,909 | 57,282 | 36,727,367 
ADIT rare 187,697 | 646,557 6,339,523 | 1515,872 | 26,155,164 | 80.571 | 36,925,384 
190120 oy bate | 173,810 719,408 | 6,364,289 | 3,820,454 27,685,162 75,837 | 38,838,960 
19018 a were | 275,252 759,310 | 7,587,146 | 4,109,744 | 28,979,570 117,819 | 41,828,841 
UE rs ; 121,262 626,840 | 5,998,254 | 3,022,805 | 25,431,847 153,963 | 35,354,971 
LOLB iris 2G 62,008 537,288 | 6,192,364 | 2,714,384 | 22°148,053 156,620 | 31,810,717 
IOLG Jaa. oh 76,812 686,382 | 5,839,629 3,680,605 29,786,816 329,701 | 40,399,945 
LOLI Ray 56,101 584,486 | 5,113,831 | 3,623,765 | 26,662,601 435,454 | 36,476,238 
IOIB ss ven 82,197 | 721,041 | 4,734,401 | 3,971,813 | 39,528,327 449,389 | 49,487,168 
1910s, orice | 435,460 | *1,016, °821 | 4,852,217 | 4,484,021 39,351,656 701,030 | 50,791,205 
192003 te vs t 6x7,678 1-41, 762, 061 | 14,070,104 8,891,661 | 75,309,965 | 1,275,640 | 101, 827, 104 
ODT eres | 299,409 *1294,930 5,398,033 | 4,498,271 | 45,783,017 26,656 | 57, ,800,316 
§ A Vee Age 46,551 | * 608,852 5,598,165 3,662,261 | 40,598,370 899,251 51,413,450 





* Includes Agridulttiral Machinery which, prior 0 1919, wag Sunchiase with Manutacveee Aeticles! 


+ Includes Imports from South-West Africa, v 


value £437 3273. 


lord 
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(ii) PROPORTION PER CENT. TO FOTAL VALUE OF IMPORTS INTO THE UNION 
OF IMPORTS OF VARIOUS CLASSES FROM 1910 (INCLUDING GOVERNMENT 
STORES BUT EXCLUDING SPECIE). 


| 





























l 
| 
Imports 
P Raw 
Agricul- | F : from 
: | ood Materials Manu- 
Year. Ae rere and for facturea | Southern Total, 
(Living). | (Articles = Drink. = Manu- Articles and 
for use in). | We te ohare e Northern | 
| / : Rhodesia. | 
DIOS ares 2.0 | 0-39 1:76 | 16-18 S171, - 71-80 0-16 | 100-00 
1911 ea het 0°51 Le Tome oe 1704 1 9-52 70-83 0:22 100-00 
iA: 2 1} ee 0:45 185-45 as: 16°89 9°84 | 71°28 0:19 100-00 
IGE se gas « 0:66 1°82 18°14 9-82 69 +28 0:28 100-00 
py Oe aaa 0:34 1°77 16:97 8°55 71°93 0°44 | 100-00 
Peioeee . os « 0:20 1°69 19-47 8-53 69°62 0-49 100-00 
WWIOR Sas 0:19 | 1°70 14°45 9-11 73°73 0°82 100-00 
Uy ae | 0-15 | 1:60 14-02 9-94 73°10 1°19 100-00 
BO a sats O17 1:46 9-57 8-02 79°87 0-91 =| 100-00 
i ee 0:86 «| .*2:00: | 9°55 8°73 77°48 1°38 | 100-00 
(ub ie 0-51 *1°73 13 +82 8°73 73°96 1:25... 100-00 
Ce. 0-52 *2°24 9°34 bay se’: 79°21 0-91 | 100-00 
Oe o shank s 0-09 *1°19 | 10°89 Tos Oe 78:96 smbovale: 100-00 
} t 








* Includes Agricultural Machinery which, prior to 1919, was factaded with Manufactured ATicles? 
+ Includes imports from South-West Africa, 


(iii) VALUE OF IMPORTS INTO THE UNION OF RAW MATERIALS FOR MANUFACTURES 
AND MANUFACTURED acon FROM 1910 Idee GOVERNMENT STORES). 



































RAW MATERIAL FOR | 
MANUFACTURES. | MANUFACTURED ARTICLES. 
| 
| | Metal | | 
a metals | Oth | pee Machinery | oui | Oilman’s | oxti} | Miscel- 
ere enccta.) tT ce | tot ||, Stores extiles. | taneous 
Minerals, | ; ete, Machin- _ 
| ery). | 
i) { 
£ £ £ ) £ £ £ £ 

1910 1,576,625 | 1,989,124 | 1,108,726 | 3,845,157 | 2,492,708 | 1,283,685. |10,080,461 | 7,560,172 
1911...) 1,462,184 | 2,053,688 | 1,294,628 | 3,112,555 | 2,456,847 | 1,342,536 (10,532,952 | 7,415,646 
1912...) 1,784,610 | 2,035,844 | 1,346,799 | 2,833,289 | 2,521,288 | 1,329,515 |10,832,104 | 8,822,167 
1913... id 776, 656 | 2,333,088 | 1,332,250 | 2,999,132 | 2,717,996 | 1,429,602 40,698,727 | 9,801,863 
1914... t 340, 376 | 1, 82,429 975,835 | 2,626,813 | 2,030,004 | 1,285,966 | 9,214,072 | 9,299,157 
1915.” 1,339,203 1,375,181 | 751,583 1,966,180 | 1,404,473 | 1,333,836 | 9,296,254 | 7,395,727 
1916. 1,972,622 | 1,707,983 | 1,210,229 | 2,217,038 | 1,837,590 | 1,766,783 |13,662,241 | 9,092,935 
LOL%: 1,853,261 | 1,770,504 | 796,433 | 1,909,267 | 1,526,566 | 1,875,289 |12,837,757 | 7,717,289 
1918...| 1,781,497 | 2,190,316 | 1,044,790 | 1,744,352 | 1,770,134 | 2,068,150 |23,379,008 | 9,521,893 
1919.,.| 2,299,067 | 2,134,954 | 1,231,463 | *2,609,647 | 3,669,055 | 2,805,476 |15,912,338 13, 123, 677 
1920. 3,967,806 | 4,923,855 | 3,083,455 | *4,501,945 | 6,788,170 | 4,384,014 |30,872,662 25, 679, 19 
1921. 2,194,436 | 2,303,835 | 1,608,337 | *5,070,946 | 4, 037, 718 | 3,489,710 |14,638,677 16,937,629 
1922. 1,708,146 | 1,954,115 | 1,390,753 | *2,598,351 | 3, 194, 572 2, 728,523 17,470,952 | 13,215,219 





*Excludes Roe ai Giea Machinery which is ine uid witht icles for use in Agdcaltire ard Sreidan 


Electrical Machinery which is included with Miscellaneous Manufactured Goods. 


(iv) ANNUAL VALUE OF IMPORTS OF ARTICLES OF VARIOUS CLASSES INTO 
THE UNION, FROM 1910 (INCLUDING GOVERNMENT STORES). 





Articles. 





Fodder and Forage........... 
Implements of all kinds*...... 
Manures and Fertilizers....... 
Plants, Bulbs, and Trees...... 


Seeds 


eee 


Sheep Dip 


os) 6 81S) 6 eres. 2 6. 'o) 0 Oe ee Or ere 


FC epeie 6 6 » 6 2 bs 0 858 8 Be 


SMOG larsresacrraee cctacetietsicect c : 


a 


By Articles for | use in n Agricutture, 


















































* pxeiidee Agricultural Machinery prior to 1919. 


_ Average Average | | ¢ f Oe 
sagt Ls cee alae 
Groh Pore Ree Woes Seeey 
5,590 | 3,859 | 5,300 11,089 10,083) 
409, 530 412,541 768,123 | 1,304,085 1,004,743) 
137, 680 | 116,091 52,937 240,002 196,258: 
4880 2,166 2,909 6,375 7,007 
42,673 | 23,616 31,204 39,559 28,451 
79,455 | 74,026 156, 348 160, 951 48,388 
679,808 | 632,299 | 1,016,821 | 1,762,061 | 1,294,930) 
EE OS OARS FT IEEE 
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(iv) ANNUAL VALUE OF IMPORTS OF ARTICLES OF VARIOUS CLASSES INTO 
THE UNION FROM 1910 (INCLUDING IMPORTS FOR GOVERNMENT)—contd. 


©) Articles of Food and Drink. 



























































. Average alpatage 2 | pee 
£ £ gf. pee as go! | £ 
Agricultural and Garden Produce- 
Coffee, Raw and Roasted.. 650,359 628,580 692,370 | 1,153,215 609,982 | 725,901 
Corn and Grain (including | 

Malt) PEE Ate ii ears ee 877,455 938,966 359,403 | 3,143,841 413,367 | 473,336 

jour ‘and Meals)... ..is5 sa 631,602 404,872 | 460,378 | 2,999,709 422,893 409,174 
Fruit, Fresh (including Nuts). 63,760 52,701 | 38,677 73,231 53,212 71,443 
Fruit, Dried or Preserved, and | . 

Oates. 2. See es fen coe 75,783 54,011 93,863 219,074 68,025 84,654 
RIGGS aie von tein te cn dtr 358,868 412,429 381,042 810,487 480,446 423,081 
Sugar and Sugar Products.. 468,417 199,259 | 73,679 113,361 432,330 585,799 
POR ass alee wit ats ne A we te « 270,942 361,119 421,601 |} 507,268 439,169 556,127 
Wuabtabies. BOSSI 5 sta aceite 29,501 4,690 | 3,320 34,163 17,857 7,990 
eee Preserved. ....0. 36,038 20,388 | 24,828 54,596 17,006 20,797 

Dairy Products— 
Butter and Butter Substitutes 260,267 135,545 72,270 211,827 106,831 | 75,087 
CHOOSER: «dc fa le ndaa oe bees 152,592 78,656 2,037 93,672 4,944 14,703 
Milk; Condensed...........- 416,670 338,769 | 342, 553 $47,599 385,033 | 237, "031 
Farm Produce (General)— 
Wags, Frese. ype cseve cs ees O2,0Vk | 4,844 v6 5 3,746 
Hams, Beew and Salted Meats 238350 | 108,683 | 6,654 11,480 33,261 44,904 
AVG BU aie cknve cislvicieis sais ee ate 55,826 | 35,688 2,537 42,087 7,097 5,600 
Meat and Poultry (Frozen).. 92°365 1,540 4,680 65,578 2,520 4,369 
Meat, Preserved...-......++- 125,773 | 107,301 | 88,017 | 168,708 36,407 60,954 
M iseellaneous Articles of Food 

and Drink— ) 

Aerated Waterss .icss ss << 13,165 | 4,245 | 3.211 4 6,351 4,991 2,748 
Ald and. Beers ssc sauh wanek 40,485 31,004 11,1338 | 67,872 29,183 23,537 
Biscuits and Cakes......... 66,821 | 28,611 | 11,482 | 26,308 14,086 15,078 
Confectionery, Jams, and | 

AIC ee ae dsnmrcens 279,337 | 203,745 223,435 ; 601,330 254,680 327,183 
Fish: Fresh, Dried, and Pre- | 

Berved.. .£akea S. os cae uu pes 244,301 | 181,971 | 296,226 | 868,957 215,498 257,403 
Pickles, Sauces, Condiments, | 

and Spices..... a Pi te 87,208 152,147 210,090 | 221,929 105,635 122,092 
Wines and Spirits.......... 420,309 | 470,447 | 876,932 | 891,830 662,277 473,784 
All. other Food and Drink ) 

CN OLD, ca Gain wie ve jel ae Oe 427,290 | 509,895 651,792 | 1,045,626 581,295 571,644 

| 
TODAS che den aside £ 6,446,255 | 5, 2470, 056 4,852,217 14,070, 104. 5,398,033 | 5,598,165 
(c) Raw Material. 
ARTICLES | Average Average = yor | yg, | 1921. | 1992 
1910-14, | 1915-18, | sot) Bika | ec 
See naa re eee ee ee ele SISSY SE ek 
Metals, Minerals, etc., Raw or | £ 3 £ | £ | £ £ ‘ 

Partly Manufactured— | | / 
Brass and Copper.......... / 85,752 | 37,668 106,111 | 131,440 89,822 35,119 
Coaltand Cokes. sas a.atecaiponie 72,629 | 29,028 "926 86 5,52 6,967 
TYGN. GUNG OLE. cass oi ieecelain | 916,232 | 907,767 | 1,536,661 | 8,256,850 | 1,438,053 | 1,267,952 
BAG ENG bap ips toa op ete WP wi Bp x 16,934 | 20,92 19,041 15,071 6,417 20,466 
INGEES LCS reise srcareie tie ahs wes oe 233,689 | 255,137 | 305,158 202,113 361,118 141,690 
QuUtekSil Vier: stps.cietiien vo tevstsnme | 26,987 47,903 | 26,976 52,996 29,781 27,383 
Sal UO ee ase) en dl de, | 47,840 | 74,933 48,481 | 61,918 51,757 34,550 
Tar, Bitumen, and Asphalte. . 30,164 31,218 67,208 120,754 61,350 70,775 
Tin. OSS A Ae 8s aceon | 81,197 60, 819 12,599 | 17,484 71,418 37,7172 
ZANG ecb ie ieceetinrels eis tarar needs | 126, 666 201,201 175,911 | | 108, 315 | 69,194 . 65,472 

TAT eee tages lcsinees £ | 1,588,090 | / 1,736,646 | 2,299,067 | 3,967,806 | 2,194,436 | 1,708,146 
Other Raw Material— ) 
Dye Stufis. cee Ge. cee deeds 6,294 27,287 71,552 89,128 64,853 86,367 
Glycerine for Manufactures.. 493,702 388,768 137,662 538,361 435,818 143,164 
Hides..and <Skinaaneete anne 13,288 | 55,810 143,406 119,494 16,038 6,652 
FIODS spc core eee Lrastaee toe 80,330 24,453 37,596 68,047 47,607 80,219 
EDOINS ; 55°. d scaloue wislobect cn mierarerd 467 | 332 347 284 91 95 
Leather, Unmanufactured. . 200,365 164,563 200,374 | 819,162 133,184 
Stones, Marble, etc.. 27,151 | 9,5 15,265 | 56,083 28,932 
Tobacco, Raw and Partly Pre- | 
DATCGI: ¢ hs heer 45,607 | 29,897 | 42,369 38,922 28,463 
Wax, Paraffin and Stearine.. 223,815 363,843 346,223 813,966 249,934 
Wood, Raw and Partly Pre- | 
pared pve iecalatig the eine aisha se iietene 977,816 696,496 | 1,140,160 | 2,880,408 | 1,298,915 | 1,279,711 
LOR AB iasccevctyeacete oe vias £ | 2,018,835 | 1,760,996 | 2, 134, 05a 4,923,855 | 2,303,835 | 1,954,115 
TOTAL—A“L RAW MATERIAL £ | 3,606,925 ial 3,497,642 | 4, 434, 021 ae 8,891,661 | 4,498,271 | 2 3; 662, 261 
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CHAP. XX. } IMPORTS AND Exports. 711 
(iv) ANNUAL VALUE OF IMPORTS OF ARTICLES OF VARIOUS CLASSES INTO 


THE UNION FROM 1910 (INCLUDING IMPORTS FOR GOVERNMENT)—contd, 
(d@) Manufactured Articles. 
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* Included with Articles for use 


in Agriculture. 











| | 
ARTICLES. “am ci ler eats a Ge 1920. | 1921. | 1922 
| | | 
Furniture and Other Articles for | | | 
the Interior (exclusive of | | 
Hardware)— £ | £ & £ £ £ 
Basket ware...i...c0.escesiee ns 15,236. 10,751 | 6,318 30,382 11,272 9,819 
PPUGNWALCL .  s o0ek vaeciece ss 63,336 | 61,136 84,325 146,512 | 81,162 79,604 
Clocks and Watches........ 81,113 | 87,764 118,597 197,625 | 109,153 110,979 
Furniture of ail sorts, inciud- | | | 
hit call ea 8 Cpe 617,878 | 398,168 456,586 1,291,985 | 661,111 632,409 
lass and Glassware. . 225,171 253.872 331,046 | "927,921 | 445,343 339,608 
FAMpMva;>es veins oc cca ves cee. 50,841 42,125 58,379 98,199 | 79,658 51,065 
Mats and I Matting ae es 18,465 | 16,322 20,684 | 39,156 | 23,5586 16,913 
Plate and Plateware........ 139,608 | 80,621 155,028 351, 725° | 197,082 150,356 
Pegi.) Oh oe a ae § { 1,211,648 950,759 | 1,231,463 E 3,083, a65° 1,608, 337 1,390,753 
Machinery (not including Loco- 
motives) and Articles in con- | 
nection with— | | | 
Antifriction Grease......... 46,862 59,086 55,594. | 112,602) 79,694 | 52,805 
Agricultural Be ebiocnyes wees | 178,705 74,874 . | s | : 
Electrical Machinery. . ‘ 546,739 161,611 | + t | Te hers 
Fire Engines..........0.05 16,136 | 5,980 9,485 16,294 | 25,250 | 15,061 
Mantfacturing and Sawing | | i 
Machinery............0++. 304,332 238,472 | 557,973 | 1,216,882 | 1,608,184 | 527,126 
Mining Machinery........... 910,441 698,965 | 779,148 | °737,395 | 1,116,255 | 621,190 
Printing Machinery......... 46,767 | 11,433 28, 196 | 106,575 | 177,005 77,655 
Water-boring Machinery.. 24,287 | 5,376 2.687 21,314 106, 493) | 1,123 
All other (N.O.D.) and. parts | 
pommer f Gs Pe oa = ... | 1,009,126 | 703,412 | 1,176,564 | 2,290,883 | 1,958,065 | 1,303,391 
Perret akc... duet ¢ | 8,083,389 | 1,959,209 | 2,609,647 | 4,501,945 | 5,070,946 | 2,598,351 
| re ee aS kaa ~-+- —~ 
M a ia bali other than | | | | 
achinery— 
Brass if ae Ware.. 44,753 39,059 64,041 | 122,709 93,370, | 4FSsR24 
Fencing Material ; Wire Stan- 
dards, a, eed zt 2h. 519,979 | 96,916 337,442 | 1,153,917 | 315,616 591,314 
Lead Manufactures......... 19,770 | 20,471 10,954 | 2,580 | 10,919 | 17,419 
Tin Manufactures........... 39,267 35,252 45,146 133,048 | 61,776 | 34,858 
RVURS RODE side cies s o's cosh, vi 114,072 | 104,915 274,582 537,768 227, 654 105,986 
Zinc Manufactures.........- an 85 676 | 188 | 20) 8» 382 
Hardware and Cutlery and 1,705,281 1,343,993 2,936,214 | } 4, 797, 960 3,328,313 | a 1,639 
Iron Manufactures (N.O.D.) | | | 
POT ATnd alle ove» 6 ccrcwSii| 224438,7 60 1,634,691 3,669,055 _ | “6,788,170. $OBZa 18 3; 194,57 572. 
Oilman’s Stores, including Ship 
Chandlers’ Stores— 
APICES EA peitaiele wise o's ipa: ee 24,836 | 1,743 1,855 5,173: | 2,425 | 5,491 
Matches......... eevee eeeee 3,664 3,652 3,786 | 3,886 | 1,584 | 3,313 
DURA se eee ss 756,563 | 1,204,467 | 1, 813, 590 | 3,041, 950 | ap 812, 758 | 1,986,838 
Paints and Painters’ Goods. . 201,954 214,344 | (478,620 | 616,996 | 352,027 372,672 
Soap. of all Kinds... i... 0010's 139,028 | 79,233 69,504 | 135,474 | 48,929 60,464 
All ‘other (N.O.D.).. 208,216 | 257,572 | 488,121 | 580,535 cranial 271,687 | 299,745 
(M5 ce aie”) alate cbt _ 1,761,015 | 2,805,476 | 4,384,014 | 3,489, 710 Re 728,5 
| | 
eee i Goods, Wearing Apparel, 
Apparel and Slops.......... | 2,607,521 | 2,521,620 | 3,122,207 | 7,985,419 | 3,004,855 | 3,341,624 
Bags—Corn, Coal, ete. a stestine 437,339 897,111 | 1,829,696 | 1,054,582 766,420 | 884, "340 
Boots and Shoes. Meta « | 1,207,516 | 1,283,497 | 1,538,927 | 3,362,135 770,366 | 1,134,717 
Canvas and Duck........... 75,345 | 206,143 | °418,789.| 431,574 | 129,415 | 184,619 
Cotton Piece Goods......... 1,635,285 | 4,121,870 | 3,504,670 | 5,769,491 | 3,200,924 | 4,445,632 
Cotton Manufactures (N.O.D.) | 1,403,220 2, 692, 852 | 2,619,122 | 4,821,007 | 2,640,638 | 3,137,083 
Haberdashery and Millinery.. | 1,503,713 | 1,125,164 | 1,213,981 | 2,094,866 | 932,631 | 1,135,446 
Hats and. Caps..........05- 247,943 | 303,892 382,881 837,158 476,563 521,663 
Jute Manufactures.......... 31,810 78,610 60,180 81,171 39,632 | 65,215 
Linen Piece Goods.......... 6,832 ey 6,613, 31,632 32,739 | 38,318 
Linen Manufactures......... 47,471 | 37,834 38,711.) 131,285 103,821 ; 127,457 
Silk Piece Goods........... 49,075 217,701 | $89,713 892,868 |} 604,229 | 664,008 
Silk. Manufactures.......... 41,616 55,562 59,874 201,688 189,687 | 326,777 
Tents and Yarpaulins....... 72,963. | 24,258 53,161 | 74,591 45,511 26,584 
Uniforms and Appointments. 54,070 | 137,458 75,099 121,385 88,111 63,302 
Woollen Piece Goods,...... 332,692 | 546,617 531,678 | 1,752,334 829,718 | 693,457 
Woollen Manufactures ...... 517,252 | 587,849 567,036 zs 229, 476 783,417 690,720 
LOU MD acSce. 5. vette £ 140,271, 663 4, 793,815 |15,912,338 (30, 872,662 |14,638,677 |17,470,952 





+ Included with deanna Manufacstyred Goods. 
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(iv) ANNUAL VALUE OF IMPORTS OF 
THE UNION FROM 1910 (INCLUDING 


(d) MANUFACTURED 


ARTICLES OF VARIOUS CLASSES INTO 
IMPORTS FOR GOVERNMENT)—contd. 


ARTICLES—continued. 











} 
| 


( 
Average Average | 




















| 
ARTICLES. 1910-14, | 1915-18, | 1919, 1920. 1921 | 1922. 
. | 
Miscellancous Manufactured £ "3 £ £ | ¢ ¢ 
Arms and Ammunition.. 319,831 | 414,932 276,611 568,720 | 342,770 400,517 
Besds, «+s kcsavereswe as Lacey | 21,744 | 16,370 | 15,782 35,136 43,345 53,019 
Binding Twine and Harvest | | 

Varn: coc. eee eres ee 17,457 | 59,033 | 24,990 29,597 | 16,655 38,081 
Bioscopes and Films........  * | 47,407 44,883 | 80,588 | 78,285 | 82,457 
Blasting Compounds, includ- | 

ing Dynamite Siete caters 77,787 | 4,230 1,565 2,618 | 1,196 1,420 
Boatas..c2ces eeteess veegeree 6,192 | 18 3,817 11,482 | 5,016 18,346 
Comént (.tfseascsee sek aawre | 132,969 | 37,980 17,764 134,084 | 153,460 117,419 
Cordage and Rope.........+ 51,407 | 76,321 119,773 129,448 | 75, 763 39,377 
Drugs, Chenteais and Medi- | | 

CINOS 57 Zc Moret s sn terete 917,163 | 1,140,651 | 1,080,573 | 1,544,486 _ 1,084,929 1,050,436 
Earthenware and Chinaware 

(including Bricks)......... | 154,894 161,770 | 208,021 525, 203 | 447,037 413,410 
Electrical Cable and Fittings.. 574,839 | 396,950 | 1,091,5024| 1, 812, 198+) 2,219,579t| 1,035, 1343 
Indiarubber Goods.......... 43,796 | 474 1689 |} 585,176]| 1,403,719}, 344,558 || "610,864 I 
instruments, gar Picnic 156,279 | 78,987 | 184,074 9,297 | 02,011 | 262,611 
Instruments (N.O.D.)....... ) 39,222 | 36,628 | 65,851 111,393 | 160,087 90,920 
SOwelleryisicicte cca cist c's sus ciacele 158,153 | 94,666 | 125,527 264,717 | 74,645 65,764 
Leather Manufactures (N.O.D.), 117,886 69,504 | 83,763 197,232 | 67,772 89,774 
Paper of all sorts....... e+. | 841,869 | 693,179 | 1,116,030 | 1,626,153 | 1,216,120 682,345 
Perfumery.se orcs ts eee cee 77,056 | 146,647 | 251,997 808,899 | 223,061 243,399 
Phonographs Setivankeerce 79,562 15,762 | 32,978 75,432 | 59,648 74,701 
Printers’ Materials.......... | 51,171 54,139 | 41,697 74,000 | 61,162 48,319 
Railway and Tramway Mater- | | 

ials (including Locomotives) | 1,934,013 | 1,136,468 | 2,440,930 | 5,280,768 | 4,816,292 | 1,308,853 
Saddlery and Harness....... 76,608 12,082 | ,450 63,132 | 23,122 24,207 
Sporting Goods, Toys, and | | | 

Tobacconists’ Wares...... | 268,877 | 271,070 | 414,592 856,389 | 500,578 554,575 
Stationery and Stationers’ ) 

Goods of all Sorts........ | 781,490 872,344 | 1,289,874 | 1,987,197 | 1,457,523 | 1,200,374 
Tobacco: Cigars, Cigarettes, | 

and other Manufactures... 131,622 85,506 117,032 227,082 | 99,186 | 79,099 
Vehicles of all sorts, not Motor | 323,679 124, 9864f) 177,062t 414, 5914}; 212,830t 183,376t 
Vehicles, Motor, of all sorts. . 752,985 | 782,945, 1,770,0931| 4,279, 6453) 1,183,546! 1,835,083f 
Wood Manufactures (not Fur- 

Nittrejyy sete eas es tees | 231,930 238,080 . 243,073 706,515 |: 359,121 | $25,682 
Works Of4Artcvis.vs\enns ss 24,079 8,120 17,405 46,652 | 38,908 | 29,719 
All other Articles not classified | 

Or epeciiied Sf Pici5. cet ius 720,741 | 879,954 1,309,842 | 2,463,073 | 1,369,424 Rests ifn 


| | 











TOTAL MISCELLANEOUS £ 8, 579,801 | | | 8, 431, 961 13, 123 ,677 5, 679,719 |16,937, 629 | 13,215,219 








mined a 








“ Included > with ‘phonographs. + Includes electrical mac hinery. in Seer ee inipor ted separately. 


{| Includes tyres imported separately. 
§ Includes aeroplanes, airships, balloons and parts thereof, value £1,463,456. 


4. Exports from the Union.—The following tables give particulars as to the value of 
various classes of articles, the quantity and value of various articles in detail, and the total 
value of articles the produce of the Union exported each year from 1910 :— 


(i) ANNUAL VALUE OF EXPORTS FROM THE UNION FROM 1910 (INCLUDING 
_ SHIPS’ STORES, BUT EXCLUDING SPECIE). 





























| o- a 

| | A i | | faye re Total 

| Agricul- | " ota 

Sear 4 Living, | tural | P oar Other Southern | South . Tnpons Grand 
| Animals an Articles. | an rican otal. 
| Pastoral | Mines. | Northern | Products. | exported, 
| Produce. | Rhodesia.| 
ee Oe i Ba £ bo 4  §. 2) 

1910. | 42,3862 | 9,484,687 |41,995,801 240,589 | 464,935 | 52,228,374 1,380,966 53,609,340 
1911 45,388 | 9, 248, 134 45, 300, 969 314,772 | 482,090 55,389,353) 1,634,647 | 57,024,000 
1912 | 30,988 qv 163, 506 49, 394, "640 407,227 597,752 | 61,594,113) 1,880,106 | 62,974,219 
1913 38,106 12. 239, 524 |51, "856, 555 430,354 550,095 | 65,114,634) 1,454,730 | 66,669,364 
1914 33,568 9,090,642 28, 475, 121 360,561 | 535,184 | 38,495,076) 1,438,536 | 39,933,612 
1915 | 44,465 9,930,016 | 29° 027, "205 562,012 | 547,448 | 33,181,146) 1,636,837 | 34,817,983 
1916 32,797 |12,915,537 48, 586, 369 | 1,108,516 | 607,235 | 63,250,454! 2,432,927 | 65,683,381 
1917 47,452 (16,291,187 70, 419,804 | 1,267,942 | 655,760 88, 682,145) 2 892; 690 | 91,574,835 
1918. 60,763 (18,192,359 45,962,174 1,309,652 | 833,756 | 66,358,704 4, 274, 220 | 70,632,924 
1919. | 638,704 (38,064,453 |66,885,719 | 1,406,701 | 870,742 |102,281,319 4, 121, 308 106,402,627 
1920.., 68,360 (25,623,600 64,282,583 | 1,736,636 | 1,294,904 | 93,006,083 5, 890, 400 | 98, 396, "483 
1921. 54,142 17, "899. 393 49,786, 167 1,072,288 | 412109668 69,921,658) 4, "432 "496 | 74, 354, 154 
1922 40,932 {19,395,065 39, 598,059 | 1,336,782 '*1,292,091 | 61,662,929) 3,315,595 | 64,978, 524 





| 
i 
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(li) PROPORTION PER CENT. TO TOTAL VALUE OF VALUE OF EXPORTS OF VARIOUS 
CLASSES FROM THE UNION FROM 1910 (INCLUDING SHIPS’ STORES BUT 


EXCLUDING bonfires 





























} 

| 

| se Predicts Peioren averse aan 

Living ake toducts | Other | Southern cake poke ie Grand 
: and of eer South Re- We uaneg 
Year. Animals. Pastoral Mines, Articles. Northern African | exported. | Total. 
Produce, Rhodesia, | Produce | 
| | 

1910... 0:08 | 17-69 78°33 0°45 0°87 97°42 2-58 100-00 
TOLLS. 0-08 16°21 79°44 | 0-55 | 0:85 97°13 2°87 | 100-00 
1912... 0°05 17°72 78°44 0°65 0:95 97°81 2°19 . | 100-00 
O13... 0:06 | 18°39 77°90 0°64 | 0:82 97°81 2-19 100-00 
1914... 0-09 | 22°76 yield, see 0-90 1-34 | 96°40 |) 3:60 100-00 
1915 MeO: 18a00 |) 1128 52 63°47 1-61 1-57 95°30 4°70 100-00 
1916 G05) -01 19°66 73°97 1-69); M5 0-08 96-30 3°70 100-00 
1917 0-05 17°79 76-90 1°38 0°72 96°84 3°16 | 100-00 
1918 0:09 -| 25:76 65:07 1°85 1:18 93°95 6:05 | 100-00 
1919. 0:05 | 31-08 62°86 1°32 0-82 96°13 3°87 100°00 
1920. 0-07 | 25-91 Go D0g nee 275.) She ie SL 94°04 5°96 100° 00 
1921, 0:07 24-08 66:96 | 1:44 | 1:49 94-04 5-96 100°00 
1922. 0:06 29°85 60°94" |). 2°06 4 1°99* 94°90 5:10 100-00 

| | | | 

| | | | 








* ee BES exports * coven West Aree 


(ili) NUMBER AND VALUE OF LIVING ANIMALS EXPORTED ANNUALLY FROM 
THE UNION FROM 1910 (INCLUDING SHIPS’ STORES). 


(7) Number, 


















































| jen es Wt ad 
| Average | Average | | ¢ | 6 29 
| 1910-14. 1915-18. | 1919, | 1920, | 1921 | 1922 
az ISS ed SAS OME iis ea 
Buliseand OXens iso...» dies 815 1,394 | 1,030 1,546 1,748 524 
Cows and Calves............. | 110 159 47 106 224 178 
Donkeys and Jackasses...... ve 35 | 93 20 28 34 
Se eet Ts cus Ware, liane acein. ceeue-« 219 3,216 4,784 4,843 1,752 2,240 
UOT RCS oP et Le ale ty. be foots 446 344 263 427 239° | 255 
VETILCONE MES Shr, cWitae Gila) aici » «are auecs 141 145 | UO faa 312 86 231 
MMM s Gifs fea. ids Fe Heike 26 = ! aoe — —_ 
TENS: 2 SES eee he ee eae 2,189 2,198 | 3,762 1,144 1,793 762 
GME sass don ee | 13,669 24,151 | 27,467 | 10,299 13,416 8,910 
Sheep and Lambs............ Yb 8,704 3,820 | 2,965 2,613 | 7,798 7 VE 
(0) Value. 
Gino SITES ROT ONTE ————s i ee = ; — ae SE EEL aa DES OFS SESS GE BE 9 
verage {| Average | : ‘ ‘ 9 
— ae a 
£ ee! £ £ & 
Pree an. OXEMyRics 0s cave ees 3,942 13,680 13,243 15 921;838 18,312 6,490 
Coweeand Calyési......:.0b0> 1.3169n Ree 2,105 687 | 3,625 4,674 | 6,525 
Donkeys and Jackasses....... 16 | 278 510 | 159 140 | 117 
Jo ong 5a a fe 221 2,812 4,447 6,459 1,788 | 2,642 
EVOVSOS SEMI etc isysin os o.a\e sud wlere 12,901 7,264 9,563 12,144 4,945 4,211 
EWIOR etree si aie ac sa eae ait 4,085 3,411 4,619 6,893 1,567 3,340 
@striches.............seseees 933 a — — — pane 
UES ae es 8 a ee 5,830 6,948 8,896 6,455 7,235 2,320 
POULT Ves cans Ati ae abe so@es 2,357 5,044 6,201 3,666 4,454 2,435 
Sheep And; Lambs..1.c08 0th - 4,031 4,558 4,431 5,429 9,392 9,981 
All other animals.......4..... 2,450 | 269 | 1,107 2,192 1,685 2,901 
/ / | << 
TOTA Liaw pelle egaied £{ 38,082 ; 46,369 53,704 68,360 { 54,142 40,932 
tii oe ih Pei i pas bee ri oles picks 
——_— — SS Se ee 
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(iv) QUANTITY AND VALUE OF EXPORTS FROM THE UNION OF PRODUCE OF THE 
LAND, AGRICULTURAL AND PASTORAL (OTHER THAN LIVING ANIMALS), 
FROM 1910 (INCLUDING SHIPS’ STORES). 


ARTICLES. 


Arrowroot.....Ib. 
Bark, wattle, and 
extract... Tb. 
Buchu Leaves.. Ib. 
Butter. 


Corn, ‘Grain, Pulse, 
and Me al- — 
Barley...... Ib. 
Beans 





Peas-tin se if aS 


Br an. ae 0 
Xaffir ‘Corn. AD: 
Aaizes es Les lb. 


a JB. 


and. 
NGS ee kD. 
Cotton, Raw.. lb. 
Li (a: ba ieee No 
Feathers, 
EPCs cop eictclact 


Flowers, Ever- 
lastings Seine lb. 
Fruit, Fresh, in- 
cluding Nuts.. 
Fruit, Dried. . Ib. 
Hay and 


Fodder 
Hides aad Skins— 
Ox and Cow.. ig 


SHECD cis 'e!si0 Ib 
Beal, i620 ses lb 
All other 
Kinds: .. 2645.2; 
RLOINS 2c res ns lb 
MORtH. (Gann ott lb 
Mona ie oes 
Oatmeal....... Ib, 
Plants, Bulbs, and 
Trees St Aeae o Taah OOP 
BOGGS! o hac.crcsons lb 
Spirits— 
Brandy.... Gall. 
All other 
(Potable). oe 
UGOPt cee airs 
Sugar pean 
(Molasses and | 
Treacle). ..... ib. | 
BGs. lv ge de ee Tb. | 
Tobacco ...... Ib. | 
Tobacconists’ 
Wares (Cala- 
bashes)..... No. 
Vegetables— 
Onions...... Ib 





Potatoes.... lb. | 


Ali other Fresh. 


IBGCS as oes ae lb 

BOTy... ie 6i lb. 
Wines.......Gall. 
Wood and Timber. 


Wool, Sheep’s. .lb. 


Average 
1910-14. 





| 
| 
/ 
| 


773,391 | 
138,404 | 


43,119 
119, aod 456 


89,812 


78,443 
524.608 
1,175,540 
199,722,008 


| 


8,856,208 | 


22'636 
965,972 
5,686,834 


31,796 
1,265,257 


869,281 | 


81,279 


48,380 


17,331,902 | 


16,569,686 
7,984,707 
28,041,336 


86,061 | 


335,888 
19,717,080 
19,781 


9,695,766 | 


87,610 


175,896 | 


280,079 
401,048 
1,855,460 


301 
11,085 
56,646 


145,360,585 





Imports AND Exports. 


(a) Quantity. 


Average 
1915-18, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


730,797 || 


523, 893 
10, 195 | 


104,041,379 
125,410 
1,584,741 
159,095 
60,621 


1,681,258 | 


4,471,242 
1,216,717 
5,219,713 
406,542,334 


14,187,735 | 
48,614 | 


3,568,417 | 


71,873,288 
118,363 
5,490,719 


432,249 


17,006 


1,970,434 
13,463,414 
16,141,476 
6,792,346 
29,465,567 
0,947 


25,141,272 | 
14,253,740 | 


414,288 


957,063 
151,531 
Aet 303 

1323624 


5,182,823 
101,376 
992,429 


3,197 
943,226 
$,332,643 


47 
13,098 
260,392 


134,922,501 


1919, 1920, 
1,202,982 — 796,515 
379,620 620,279 
1,208 | 1,316 
140,406,846 176,819,212 
149,166 | 139,149 | 
512,588 | —_ 487°876 
1,560,782 | 314301 
49,254 51,051 
3,974,586 | 14,321 
8,889,505 2,226,310 | 
2,702,054 | 1.884760 
8,710,572 | 1°101°759 
| 246,265,197 | 69°675,591 
48,454,138 36047565 | 
45,641 21.603 | 
6,959,008 4,447,918 
| 370, 669,314 | 84,345,186 
289.8 997,238 
8,661,790 | 11,450,602. 
904,611 285,144 
27,436 48,678 
5,391,139 8,434,925 
3,362,887 12,645,844 | 
19,586,819 18,862,413 
11,944,565 —128°618 
39,775,368 24'066,098 
133,868 166,724 
49,034,043 16,314,214 
16,942,021 | 6/289°888 
573,286 "455 
3,824,504 1,941,282 
40,994 27,522 
256,334 200,452 
38,327,007  33,228/962 _ 
8,917,258 | 8,774,951 
383,605 87.444 
1,436,793 | 1,773,692 
_ 82,180. 66,200 
1,337,224 1,271,918 
7,277,900 6.044.460 
— | 1,543 
22,480 21519 | 
406,282 489,926 








“184, 927, 986 | | 119,! 504, 747 2 


549,504 | 
iis . 


170,823,744 
124,842 
2,698,201 


458,698 © 
63,681 | 


12,478 


307,294 
1,019,095 
5,168,246 

on 246, 032 


8,968, '893 
33,435 


3,495,147 | 


221,963,025 


914,268 


22,724,601 
296,711 
31,642 
7,327,951 


9,624,481 
14,295,679 


3,489,928 | 


27,949,822 


145,522 | 


1,305,177 


19,250 


62,901 
ites yi 924. 105 


36,060 
51,831 


525,991 


14,853 


1,194,406 
7,150,499 


34 
150 


378,125 | 


230,421,915 
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564,079 
28,615 


296, 0575 5736 


132,186 
76,974 
1,262,060 
682,066 
544,179,967 
4,569,879 


733,565 


107,798,455 
,606,627 
21,406,378 


303,692 
48,661 


14,839,857 
12,535,410 
18,035,228 
67287:205 
337989.200 
146,746 


2,817,428 
15,792,749 
5,836 
1,390,697 
1,347 
1,964 
72,199,704 
2,729,083 
255,680 
1,485,458 
7,203 
1,290,417 
4,593,436 
2,631 
435,029 
209,783,144 





CHAP. Xx. | 


Eywports AND Exports. 


Gv) QUANTITY AND VALUE OF EXPORTS FROM THE 
OF THE LAND, AGRICULTURAL AND PASTORAL (OTHER THAN LIVING 


ANIMALS), FROM 1910 (INCLUDING SHIPS’ STORES)—continued. 


Average 
7 
[ARTICLES. 1910-14, 
& 
Aloes,... : 8,043 
ATGOL ond so aes : 2,650 
Arrowroot........- 957 
Bark, wattle, and 
extract AS SA Oe 277,545 
Buchu Leaves..... 30,394 
SEILEOE ose ow Rainie. 6 0. 2,342 
MRGCSB eats ls o's s'etare » 19 
Coffees:..... 2 ae ge 1,347 
Corn, Grain, "Pulse, 
and Meal— 
MIATIOVAS Cocos co ts 306 
Beans and Phage F 454 
EAM eto ats alates 1,097 
Kaffir Corn..... : 2,337 
Maize.......> vo 408,642 
Oats gee ce. i sarees 23,688 
Wheat......... 104 
Wheaten Flour.. 4,181 
All other Corn, 
Grain, and Meal 16,805 
ease Raw....... 9380 
REN eter Gov ax @ 6's ae 7,028 
Feathers, Ostrich.. 2,286,386 
Flowers Everlastings 4,820 
Fruit, Fresh, includ- 
ing Nuts....... 56,270 
Fruit, Dried..... ‘ 1,293 
Hay and Fodder... 89,820 
Hides and Skins— 
Ox and Cow..... 556,899 
SOY es an eee 285,077 
Sheep... 5 708,963 
Galen oie scan os 8,409 
‘All other kinds. , 1,449 
TALS ciate av ate. aac ens 4 12,332 
Meats. e@eseaeve@ epee eoe 8,041 
Mohair.. ae ene 899,756 
MIRGINGAL feos cccworess 6 6 20 
Plants, Bulbs, att 
Trees..... aed 3,337 
Seeds....... erect eters B51 
Pe ay 
FESCALIU Vicieievevs wisic's « | 252 
AM ation (Potable) 3,981 
PEE CEs fatto. 0. alg Sta oo | 8,975 
Sugar Products (Mo- 
lasses and Treacle). 13,951 
td NSS ee pp ot ee 2,032 
SIGUICCO sre vstestererersee< 12,425 
Tobacconists’ Wares 
(Calabashes)...... 16,325 
Vegetables— 
MOS ones <a the 1,718 
Potatoes.. 7,268 
_ All other Fresh... 3K 11,899 
ax— 
1S A ie nga 20 
B ore eevee ees ee 441 
Wiese. ooo can i 11,578 
Wood and ‘Fimber. . 3,565 
Wool, Sheep’s,,.... 4,493,747 
TFOTAt......& | 10,244,890 


| 


sn pg a A A 


3,994 
4% 613, 329 





14,332,275 











(b) Value. 
Average 
1915-18, 1919. 
g £ 
6,859 13,522 
10,670 | 7,986 
109 93 
287,662 602,182 
20,638 37,130 
110,589 45,444 
10,051 82,923 
2,955 3,152 
6,577 15,196 
55,276 102,968 
3,966 12,199 
12,098 40,961 
1,157,253 | 1,145,408 
57,353 192,730 
381 415 
33,591 72,649 
294,156 | 1,856,200 
5,733 19,251 
34,998 78,487 
373,445 | 1,646,014 
1,074 1,795 | 
47,279 75,066 | 
38,922 152,598 
40,445 15,535 
692,960 | 1,068,053 
361,912 | 1,076,543 
1,168,181 | 2,827,053 
512 8,951 
6,117 4,753 
3,324 24,938 
577,446 | 1,286,056 
931,360 | 1,654,235 
5,545 7,766 
2,681 2,799 
17,053 91,329 
54,767 $2,744 
24,588 30,916 
53,335 436,789 
13,940 | 56,599 
3,326 14,094 
57,300 | 81,703 
86 | 1,627 
6,565 9,680 
39,771 55,435 
24,857 38,511 
4 ae 
449 1,142 
54,793 108, 80 


33,064,453 








Seas ee 


1920. 


15,607 
7,852 
33 


986,484 
67,243 
54,827 
23,770 

3,981 


182,673 
154,953 
64,721 


1,182,317 
879,478 
2,141,027 
5,933 


15,139 | 


36,612 


493,778 | 
518,973 | 


467 


17,919, 088 | 15, 988, 103 


25,623,600 














UNION 


684,937 
36,527 
201,295 
461,533 
2,014 


419,877 
193,660 
82,332 


362,269 
132,475 
713,341 
12,111 
6,680 
11,486 
173,490 
583,643 
1,116 


3,609 
26,348 


23,220 
10,561 
2,069,764 


798 
1,819 
59,005 
846 
7,575 


35,633 
38,317 


8, 236, 835 


17,899,393 








| 





715 


OF PRODUCE 


1,003,139 
15,763 
86,034 

1,277 


295,731 
70,831 
145,170 
393,919 
2,715 


527,723 
311,304 
33,120 


476,391 


3,213 
23,628 


1,106 
1,115 
592,771 
12,041 
9,915 
35,359 
247 


7; 699 


rE; 000, ue 


it 


19,395,065 


716 


IMpoRTS AND Exports. 


[| CHAP. XX. 


(v) QUANTITY AND VALUE OF THE PRODUCTS OF MINES EXPORTED 
FROM THE UNION FROM 1910 (INCLUDING SHIPS’ STORES). 


(a) Quantity. 




















tag 





oe er age 





T 


























PRODUCE OF THE MINES. | | 
Pecans ad wiele alte ea caterece lb. | 2,849,581 | 8,726,319 11,041,482 16,683,553 | 9,903,208 
a — 

Bunkel sieves vee reeks Tons | 1,392,301 | 1,771,230 1,427,380 | 1,852,663 | 1,636,445 
CATZO se cutee coe .. Tons 379,032 704,810 | 1, "092; 010 | 1,301,272 | 1,795,093 
CoppertOrececactse cleus *Tons 7,440 | 10,336 ,803 67 183 

Copper Regulus......... *Tons 12,948 | 7,055 45 1,310 o 
Cornnd am 5:ccng anaes’ se « Tons == 1,909 | 1,031 397 38 
Diamonds... = <4 eseewe Carats | 4,620,891 | 1,969,801 2,752, 303 | 2,039,554 316,702 
Gold; Raw.: 1. cemin.vees Fine 0z. | 7,690,263 | 9,004,046 (11,222,827 | 8,368,488 | 8,111,058 
Gold, Slag or Concentr ates... 1b. —_ — oo a 5390 

Iron (Chrome) OTreF trees Tons 452 | 233 119 489 — 
Lead Ore....... Stetets ce isie's Tons 448 | + 59 333 5 

Manganese Ore........+. . Tons 577 | 49 161 | 11 — 

Mattocks tia. tae Tons 3 | -- --- / — _ 
Salt, Common, and Table... .tb. 124,348 | 4,751,795 | 4,860,637 | 2,750,836 | 1 331,836 
Tin cOre-..5 ists ote ss Tons 3,241 ) 791 | 344 2,423 1,712 

Tungsten Ores. tesens «0 Tons os 14 | 8 | — = 
ZinoNOresisc sae ane aes oe Tons ie 31 | — 2,368 1,294 

Other Ores and Minerals... Tons _— -- | a — — 

: Tons of 2, 240 lb. In other cases ton = 2,000 lb. 
(6) Value. — 
avacade ‘overage 
ARTICLES 1910-14, | 1915-18. 1919, 1920. 1921. 
| 

g £ £ £ £ 

resided Pew ox teammates wien 21,011 | 64,477 86,944 171,701 105,434 
oal— 

SONKOM cie'otis tise cnealcle + sine | 1,015,607 | 1,881,164 | 2,277,783 | 3,635,949 | 3,201,449 
Darke .c cs ea ipeteaimaa cect ite 157,414 472,432 | 928,772 | 1,482,862 | 1,949,014 

OOppermOre.ic siete wed eects 188,430 | 445,962 312,610 222,917 A 

CODDOrs WeRUlUE ao bon sce les 338,355 | 304,772 | 2,550 49,962 —— 
GLUNGNIN. 655 ace trates a oe _ 18,946 | 12,317 5,069 614 
DIATNONGE.3 5 5. cscs cx sa seen 8,688,803 | 5, 029, 041 |11,546,768 |11,597,451 | 1,855,487 
GOP Raw sete ete tte fom estes 32, 666, 162 '38, 246, 756 |51, 560, 519 |46, 1776, 046 42,988,601 
Gold, Slag or Concentrates.. 2,174 / 850 
fron (Chrome) OTR Sonera he aoe 122 | ~~ 962 472 1 151 2 
Lead (Ores). oho Gee cee eke 1,205 45 1,294 4, 452 40 
Manganese Ofe.inas cs es accke 485 239 453 ‘401 jh 

MA UEO as cio crereiolelsicisinisia « dcvistosclatat 515 | —= as — — 
Salt,.Common and Table...... 118 | 7,708 6,813 4,168 2,346 
Et OT de oo coisa ete nb am sn on Ok | 801,196 | 285,458 | 145,077 297,160 155,045 

EL AINORbCN OTC. e gt secrete ails stu — 1,852 : — — 
ITO MOTOS sss s stersivte tel eue scale’ aunte 55 | 402 | 3 16,868 6,940 
Other Ores and Minerals 2,965 | 6,172.) 2,394 16,726 12,705 
BOP ATi ettce axies os emit £ |43, 404, 617 Ui geee 766, 388 186,885, 885, 719 64,282,583 49,786,167 











17,939,905 


1,429,869 
1,477,654 
99 


1, 1,827 

1 330, 664 
6, 900, ,928 
19,985 


36 


— 


633,427 
1,514 








£ 
160,469 


1,944,640 
1,061,350 


22,554 
4,386,554 
31,840,882 


1 
790 


696 
102, Po tay 


68,759 


39,598,059 

















(vi) QUANTITY AND VALUE OF ALL OTHER ARTICLES NOT ENUMERATED IN THE 
PRECEDING TABLES EXPORTED FROM THE UNION FROM 1910 (INCLUD- 


ING SHIPS’ STORES). 


(a) Quantity. 














ARTICLES, 


Aerated Waters.......... Doz. 
Ale, Beer, and Stout...... Gall. 
Apparel and Slops............ 

AGS Sela cas wa cattle» ers ea ee No. 
Biscuits, Bread, and Cakes..tb. 
Blasting Compounds SanOARA: Ib. 
Books, Printed AC 
Candles.cen <laars avd asst ee Ib. 
Confectionery and Jams..... Ib. 
Curiosities | 5 sii ye swccucages 
Drugs and Chemicals......... 
Fish, < Dried 0,7 «a owas ome Ib. 
Mish, -Hresh, 2.) adsense oc tb, 
Fish, Preservedace cic -ciaeis en Ib. 
Flour, ground from Imported 

WhHEAS. 3 srdiegeacu ste seses tb. 





Average 


| 1910-14, 


31,787 


4,067 
60,570 
675,218 


128,814 
335,929 


1,496,647 
436,049 
2,045,633 


9,265,741 


Average 
1915-18. 


———— 





3,500 
381,449 
8,001,888 


391,504 
2,211,885 





2,002,332 
551,879 
3,573,746 


2,369,932 





226,804 


} 1919, 


6,704 
184,966 
39,003 
334,171 
1,966,210 


233,856 


2,166,833 
885,674 
3,353,076 


629,107 








9,048,637 


| 1920. 


7,432 


28,230 
329,589 
| 5,232,010 


287,037 
4,842,413 


2,711,199 
900;695 
3,629,739 


514,945 





118,035 | 








4,015 | 
86465 


20,475 
226,424 
3,687,470 


241,336 
1,073,219 


2,570,778 
1242'371 
2°853,490 


2,091,839 





3,790 
49,764 


—_— 


121,133 
2,483,602 


143,828 
388,289 


—:1,646,346 


1,285,016 
3,994,297 


65,078 


CHAP. xx. | 


IMPORTS AND EXPorTs. 


tr? 


(vi) QUANTITY AND VALUE OF ALL OTHER ARTICLES NOT ENUMERATED IN 


THE PRECEDING TABLES 
(INCLUDING SHIPS’ STORES) —continued, 


(a) QUANTITY—continued. 





EXPORTED FROM THE UNION FROM 1910 
























































; ernce | Average” a : | 
ARTICLES. | 1910-14. | 1915-18. 1919. | 1920. 1921 | 1922. 
POUIETUIATUC ope Bec 8 ecanat iw chade eeietate aay aaa | bea bar = { == 
Glycerine. eeeeveeeeeeseae ee Ib. 754,903 53,799 212, 61 30 | 90 
Haberdashery.......ceeeeeees oo — — on | ss 
Hats and Caps.......... Doz. vi 141 106 236 47 60 
Iron and Steel Manufacture... _ a — — —= — | ae 
VOL: tee ioisis ais) es :asiolese, esters ote 746 740 2,107 4,703 2,933. | 1,828 
J Bwelidr and Platedware.. — oo — —— = — 
ene and Leather Manufac- 
MITOS 6 ste atelaes seneee esevereveee ee ee — —— _ | 
WEINIITOR tai dicre cisicele. <cega.e aie ..lb. | 2,910,228 | 4,867,392 |10,723,606 | 7,989,816 | 4,129,068 215,2 63 
Matches it...so .».».GTOss 3,896 44,291 3,147 89,493 63,168 F "21,183 
Oil, Whale........ ~.e Gall. | 1,811,852 766,102 453,546 | 1,739 253 244.799 | 3,988,849 
Pickles and Sauces..... tere tes 1,909 | 10,962 13,148 14,503 7,199 | 1,994 
OG ae asad oro ciesce's a 9010s 110,687 | 1, 423, 730 890, 219 | 1, 026, 158 545,754 173,160 
Stationery..,.....-.+: Pee ae Sra) fd ae 
Tents and Tar paulins. . “— — — _ — — 
Tobacco—Cigars and "Gigar- 

SLTESE i. ass 6 ROEY syatatarete eels tb. 8,676 | 162,832 182,048 | 175,383 119,825 | 67,276 
IVOMICIES tc toeitaiers caidas ose Seeders — wee —— _— —- — 
IWRBIEDONC eas occ cc nce's acters lbs — | — 93,415 31,499 19,703 L134 
Whale Residue.......... ch ALDs — 75,520 330,902 981,320 153,455 289,738 
Wood Manufactures...... Pore = | = ‘<7 se = 
OES SMOLC ATU clsere oie secs se oe a,9 = — — — — oe 
All other Articles............ A — — — | — — —- 

(b) Value. 
ARTICLES Average | Average | 919 1920 1921 1922 
age =: 1910-14. | 1915-18. : geet = apo 
3 iS £ £ £ £ 
Aerated Waters........00000- 1,506 3,861 1,597 1,705 1,255 341 
Ale, Beer, and Stout......... 3,484 48,583 53,112 35,938 27,297 10,989 
Apparel and Slops........... 232 7,940 17,375 22,868 5,925 510 
Bags. eaevoeceeeee oe 47 279 446 De leis 995 —— 
Biscuits, Bread, ‘and Cakes . dint 1,049 13,419 15,382 | 17,489 11,343 5,443 
Blasting Compounds Ae eras 22,978 342,694 82,894 242,812 175,813 110,766 
BOGES SE ETINGEC s «cfc efeist crores sie! ae 2,610 560 1,700 14 1.223 2,402 
CANGIER Elec cs ec ties wha ee 2,267 14,552 le LO 15,061 9,265 4,582 
Confectionery and Jams....... 5,687 54,257 239,669 149,763 38,001 10,631 
UTLOSTUIOS orcas wie la Ad ose ce eve v0 . 1,560 249 628 1,104 1,163 518 
Drugs and ‘Chemicals a fesegerets is 698 7,308 11,957 13,015 12,131 4,683 
GIS Hep DTI O tetaters) 5 se evaretsca ves) ; 15,759 29,909 33,458 43,473 39,167 29,103 
Fish, Tesh wie sic sie a0 eva thai spake . 6,159 10,527 19,235 23,109 32,489 34,530 
Fish, PPTOREL VEG cutee. cc tctusliesense te 55,314 133,213 197, 805 264, 565 191, 574 296,648 
Flour, ground from Imported 

Wheat...... BA 2 eels: sh ececars 30,761 15,918 5,694 7,778 25,594 336 
IRWIN CLIN On yore cieocorais sists oie «1 06 2,604 5,642 11,620 29,238 24,199 11,769 
REIVUOLINO eee icicis, cag cle sislgs! ase ae 17,486 1,471 33 D 5 9 
re alta pe ll MT as Slerchevajetevse 426 147 980 3,969 742 1,141 
PPATAPANG CA DSiccc iy erereie. cle o ausicu 9 244 234 858 145 7 
pow and Steal PaaieHure. 785 2,208 5,049 10,570 5,950 14,462 
MOT Vicees oi oi nisi cosinysle seleiv.e's 0 F 224 1g e 908 2,697 1,178 3 
J ewellsty and. Platedware.. 368 81 1,323 277 1,615 904 
Leather and Leather Manufac- 

ILE CS MRE Mair tefate Slolc. sannusiate,aiarsv ens 2,796 25,462 61,773 45,136 28,279 6,145 
WVEELINUITOS icyu cies sue a cle chs \o aio sevanie 9,740 32,264 127,799 73,946 31,317 43,466 
MMR ECTESIN:. Wels ie: Save-« Rat esd eraneke 550 | 7,425 11,110 8,947 14,183 4,316 
UWS IO te carcls x 'diels sore sieve 106,989 54,680 52,093 233,079 25,191 447,833 
Pickles and Sauces........... 103 588 851 869 450 91 
SSL ot Tecllaheha logs cieNene ¢ 0 08:0 e/e)eis 1,386 29,520 29,247 41,746 19,957 5,813 
Stationery... ...0 66 areal eiaet be 3,935 8,693 16,645 28,255 19,573 12,805 
Tents and Tarpaulins. hs. Sieiraust 6 siapt 2,314 4,877 4,359 2,747 587 
Tobacco—Cigars and Cigarettes 1,978 50,807 60,314 71,024 50,666 25,214 
MOLCIOG as stalehers ayatels ane clelw aisre's 9,019 6,792 6,545 23,849 11,060 4,040 
Whalebone...... Beto iatet ep ie 1,635 131 4,613 524 265 225 
Whale Residue. <<... sens we 12,622 859 4,725 3,365 3,080 2,114 
Wood vary een 3 Sd + oobalet sts 2,498 5,704 7,367 33,039 8,189 8,619 
Works of Art..... eee aie ore 1,671 279 951 1,430 2,416 2,554 
All Ener antieies ate Monets aiiersiers 23,214 143,224 805,482 276, 453 247, 846 237,490 

TOTAL. ¢ sulin sae 350,700 | 1,062.031 | 1,406,701 | 1,736,636 | 1,072,288 A, 336,782 
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5. Trade with British and Foreign Countries.—The tables below give particulars as 
to the value of the trade carried on by the Union with certain British and foreign countries 
since 1910. Every endeavour is made in the case of imports to allocate each item to the 
actual country of origin, and not to the country where shipment was made, In the case 
of exports the country of final destination is given as far as can be ascertained up to the 
time of shipment. From the restoration of more or less normal relations up to 1922, the 
direction of trade, as far as imports were concerned, tended to revert to pre-war conditions, 
except in the case of Rhodesia and Kenya Colony, with which countries there was con- 
siderable trade expansion. Among foreign countries Germany ranked second. Among 
the new European states the most notable increases in imports occurred in the case of 
Czecho-Slovakia, chiefly in cyanide of sodium, beads, glassware, and fancy goods, and. of 
Finland, chiefly in wood and paper. The outstanding feature of exports was the considerable 
increase in the trade with the Continent. Germany for the last two years has resumed her 
former position as South Africa’s chief foreign customer, taking a large quantity of wool, 
maize, bark, and hides and skins, a portion of which is undoubtedly distributed to other 
European countries. Holland and France in particular, and Italy and Belgium to a less 
degree, showed increases. In the case of Holland this was due mainly to a large export 
of whale oil. Although the United Kingdom nominally receives over 70 per cent. of 
the exports, such a statement is somewhat misleading, as a very large proportion merely 
constitutes entrepot trade, part of the cargo shipped in South Africa being conveyed 
direct to the Continent. The great bulk of the Union’s gold export, though sold in London, 


went to the United States, and the same country was one of the best customers for 
diamonds. 


(i) VALUE OF IMPORTS INTO THE UNION FROM BRITISH AND FOREIGN 


COUNTRIES (SUMMARY) FRO“ 1910 (INCLUDING GOVERNMENT STORES, 
BUT EXCLUDING SPECIE). 


From other 








} 
From Total, From | 
YRAR. | _ United | poke / British | Foreign Po 
| Kingdom. | Empire. | Empire, | Countries. | 
~ aw eae ay nee | ce 
ho, yeaa z. = £ £ 
BOLO Beesitbtstvacsrs cares |. 22,840,197 | 3,767,903 | 26,108,100 | 10,619,267 | 36,727,367 
DOTS ewestie ae onh see | 21,811,181 3,852,290 | 25,663,471 11,261,913 | 36,925,384 
1 Lh ee aa rT aor | 22,944,782 | 8,921,082 | 26,865,814 11,973,146 | 38,838,960 
CLE Pres 9 | 23,745,640 | 5,012,714 | 28,758,354 13,070,487 | 41,828,844 
ct F eae Pe | 20,990,686 | 4,598,658 25,589,344 | 9,765,627 | 36,354,971 
FOLD icici ev kes | 19,009,117 3,804,147 | 22,813,264 8,997,453 | 31,810,717 
et Peer See |; 24,035,220 | 4,721,368 | 28,756,588 | 11,643,357 | 40,399,945 
DO hadiaksrds duben's ms |} 19,642,342 | 5,454,063 | 25,096,405 | 11,379,833 | 36,476,238 
BOLE oie te Bho oe | 26,690,845 | 7,580,679 | 34,271,524 15,215,644 | 49,487,168 
DED pas o's ast CLI 23,814,530 | 8,358,992 | 32,173,522 | 18,617,683 50,791,205 
Pia «oe EK ie 4 | 55,708,357 | 13,187,112 | 68,895,469 | 32,931,635 | 101,827,104 
BOP bs ole Oris P40 | $3,829,762 6,467,481 | 40,297,243 | 17,503,073 | 57,800,316 
SAG 3. ots SOE ss 29,022,939 6,136,919 | 35,159,858 16,253,592 | 51,413,450 
! 


(ii) VALUE OF EXPORTS FROM THE UNION INTO BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES (SUMMARY) FROM 1910 (INCLUDING, SHIPS’ STORES BUT 
EXCLUDING SPECIE). 




















{ : 1 
To other | 
To parts of Total, | To Shipped | Articles 
YEAR, United the British | Foreign as | through the Grand 
Kingdom, British Empire. | Countries. Stores. Post. otal 
; Empire. | 
oer ee ree a Se —_—-. 
| i | \ 
£ £ £ £ £ £ t £ 

S10 caw Pes 47,489,989 1,473,881 | 48,963,870 | 3,614,350 973,238 | 57,882 | 53,609,340 
OSU oo me 50,784,255 1,641,552 | 52,425,807 3,444,200 1,099,729 54,264 57,024,000 
TOLD: erect 56,117,867 1,919,257 | 58,037,124 3,721,011 1,163,941 52,143 62,974,219 
LOTS oaths 59,026,265 2,033,662 | 61,059,927 4,294,626 1,153,353 61,458 66,569,364 
BPL4.5 s 65h. 33,942,545 2,026,709 | 35,969,254 2,768,713 1,148,085 47,560 39,933,612 
HOLS Be 28;189,094 | 2,588,554 | 30,777,648 | 2,905,630 | 1,090,766 43,939 | 34,817,983 
WGLO eh. ax 55,666,547 | 3,617,117 | 59,283,664 | 4,092,285 | 2,230,877 76,555 | 65,683,382 
gO Cie 73,843,459 | 4,704,828 | 78,548,287 | 9,760,579 | 3,170,345 | 95,624 | 91,574,835 
BOIS) as ds 51,021,882 | 5,562,631 | 56,584,513 | 11,482,927 | 2,453,159 | 112,325 | 70,632,924 
ROMO cae *81,330,623 6,279,991 | 87,610,614 | 15,929,779 2,743,356 | 118,878 | 106,402,627 
1920) sa *71,164,485 | 7,904,198 | 79,068,683 | 15,513,347 4,135,835 178,618 ; 98,896,483 
LOZ nace. *55,164,735 6,691,465 | 61,856,200 8,775,200 3,553,776 168,978 | 74,354,154 
LEP Vegan oe Fee *47,518,005 4,972,273 | 52,490,278 | 10,187,754 2,189,422 111,070 64,978,524 





* Includes value of gold premium. 
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(iii) PERCENTAGE VALUE OF IMPORTS INTO THE UNION FROM BRITISH 
AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES FROM 1910 (INCLUDING GOVERNMENT 
STORES, BUT EXCLUDING SPECIE). 
; From other Nemes NEES < a 
From Total, From tae 

YEAR. United | ee British Foreign Aone 
Kingdom. | Fimpire. Empire. | Countries, ce 
tse. i," 60-83. 10-26 71:09 | 28-91 100-00 
8 eee eae ee 59°07 10-43 69°50 30-50 100-00 
TOES Vee ss Pes 59:08 10-09 69°17 30:83 100-00 
EDs, vc’ shal 3's 56°77 11-98 68°75 81:25 100: 00 
st 5 GS SS el 59°37 13-01 . 72°38 27°62 100-00 
ON5 Coo ew Bott 59°76 11-96 71.72 28°28 100-00 
BRO ere sy cise s 59°49 11-69 71-18 28°82 106° 00 
A ae Wie eee 53°85 14°95 68°80 31°20 100-00 
TOUS Fr tas as oi 53:93 15:32 69°25 30-75 100-00 
LOG oe 2 rent | 46°89 16:46 63°35 36°65 100-00 
TOA, cas eae s 54°71 12:95 67-66 32°34 100-00 
tC hn SiS ae 58°53 11°19 69°72 30-28 100-00 
TR es ns 56°45 11:94 | 68:39 31-61 100-00 





INTO BRITISH AND 
STORES, BUT 


{iv) PERCENTAGE VALUE OF EXPORTS FROM THE UNION 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES FROM 1910 (INCLUDING SHIPS’ 
_EXGLUDING SPECIE). 


To age Be | a / 























To other parts | Totai, To Shipped Articles | Grand 
YEAR United of the British | Foreign as through | otal 
Kingdom British Empire. | Conntries. | Stores. | the Post. | eee 
| Kmpire. | | 
EOL sonore 88-58 2°75 91-53- -4 6°74 | 1820 che | 100-00 
2 i car 89:06 | 2°88 91-94 6°04 "| 1:92 ‘10 | 100-00 
Palos «s5res 89-11 3°05 92-16 5:91 1°85 ‘08 100-00 
AOES Siw | 88-67 3-06 91-73 6°45 1°73 -09 100-00 
20TS3032... 84-99 5-08 90-07 6°93 2°88 +12 100-00 
BORD ic eee a | «80°96 7°43 88-39 8°35 3°13 ‘13 | 100-00 
Ui. ee eee 84°75 | 5°51 90-26 6:23 3°39 “12 ' 100-00 
VOLT 4 2<:s,B5% 80:64 5:14 85-78 10°66 8°46 “10 100-00 
Rane Ge cat 72:24 7°88 80°12 16°25 3:47 “16 | 100-00 
GRO STs. As *76-44 5-90 82°34 14°97 2°58 ay | 100-00 
ere *71°96 7°99 79°95 15-69 4:18 18 100-00 
ch *74°19 9-00 83:19 Tie SO%s | 4°78 23 | 100:00 
1 ee *73°138 7°65 80°78 15:68 3:37 ly 100-00 
| 


Ss Includes Vv alue of gold. premium. 


(v) ANNUAL VALUE OF IMPORTS INTO THE UNION FROM VARIOUS BRITISH 
COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN FROM 1910 (INCLUDING GOVERNMENT STORES, 
_BUT EXCLUDING SPECIE). 








Average Average 
























































COUNTRY OF ORIGIN, 1910-14. | 1915-18. | 1919, 1920, 1921 22. 
/ { 
£1,000. £1,000 | | £1, 000, | EL, OUG, | £1,600 | £1,000 
WITMUEOS MINE GIOM 0.6. Se se Si Pe wee Ps 22,367 22, 344 | 23, 815 | 55, 709 | 33,830 | 29,023 
Jot Plast ie yay hg Re hs ee See 1,793 1,194; 1, "904 / 4,294 1,783 | 4,414 
Kenya Colony “date BERAG) st oer 6 51 95 | 143 | 65 93 
PT UISihe WiESb PALTICR. cee cts ct a e'elees 4 49 1 | Zhe 3 4 
British West India Islands........ Wet 38 10 | 16/4 6 18 
PUEDE poy ae OI 754 5.1025 ee2.020' (- <3:71b oI 1,687. (.\u3-2, 293 
COMOUMat aah ots onc aatiaes aes 2 | 192 216 255 | 333 242 339 
Re ae iti hice Reva BAN oe els | —* 5t 20 | 93 26 5 
Mma OCVENSE Sis ge. 5. paren ee dvi ase 8 9 6 14 . eee 7 
LOTTO DE tasccud gs Wd a DO one RE ay gb ! 1,007 2,090 |. 2,680; 2,653 | 1797-2; Loan 
INES Pe eas a oe eras «0 eRSTS VL tae ae | 3 2 2 3 | 2 eee - 
PLATE Ed IS Soares tof sso e's Be eaten | 195 61 22 | 27-| 1355) 15 
Ti Pave GALAN ay ays vie 4.2 eiste «isis aveuerwre | 66 a 4 | 11 See 23 
Nyasaland Protectorate........... | 1 4 2 | i! — [on 
Somunesen Wslands: 6. .8.)0s°. ere | 6 — a 24 ca 10 
South-West Africa................ —* 43 | 448 | 429 270 437 
Straits Settlements............... 10 27 16 | 33 2 48 
BIEAL DET ats estehy cious.s o hacdeee wee ae Z oe 139 | 86 , 74 | 28 
Other parts of British Empire.... 75 28 34 | 33 14.0 41 
TOTAL.. Saipan be GO0U 26,500 27,092 ) ol, 473 | 67,620 39,770 34,698 
Imported from Southern and 
Northern Rhodesia— ) 
South African Produce.. | 77 262 | 601 | 1,066 442 | 382 
Not South African Prodce. . 20 81 | 100 | 209 | 85 | 80 
— a) as _—_—— ——' nd ee 
TOTAL IMTORTS FROM ALI : | | 
BRITISH COENTRIES......£1,000 26,597 27,735 | 32,174 | 68,895. | 40,297 | 35,160 
* See Fo RIGN OOUNTRIES, table vii. 


+ 1916-17 only. 
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(vi) ANNUAL VALUE OF EXPORTS FROM THE UNION INTO VARIOUS BRITISH 
COUNTRIES FROM 1910 (EXCLUDING SPECIE). 






































Average | Average | F i | ‘ ae 
COUNTRY OF DESTINATION. | 1910-14. | 1916-18, |. 1910.0) 1020. 0) Teoh aan 
— a a Pa Ss 
| ~ £1000. | £1000. | £1000. | £1000. £1000. £1000. 
United e Kingdoms... .wcteensaa cee ea 49,312 | 51,944 > 80,918 | 70,687 | 54,800 47,275 
ALCON, © oc.c ack oh pceiaee hae Ree 2. 81 | 276 | 153 | 167 30 
ATICUTALIG, 50.0 ae ee oo Rey esd yf 91 | 230 | 336 | 442 | 208 353 
Kenya Colony (late B.E.A.)......... abe 86 | 102 126 82 42 
Canada sn: Ssyis vic ee Oe eee 15 74 | WZ - e 3 14 
Gevloris esi Gb: ee Oe eres 23 | 73 | 194 60 | 288 208 
Wry pss ced Gataet es os ar eet es oie 358 909 | 350 204 | UT 
Tndias, Coie Seah oot Poe tes eee | 58 58 | 89 | 115 | 978 428 
Mauritius) 4. c50s e100 flee prion deen | 33 || 124 | 258 | 318 | 284 | 117 
New. Zealand... sank eho neue 2 hak | al 34 | 40 | 77 | 47! 25 
South-West, Atried 3. ae cen og ss | * 343 | 450 | 645 | 373 | 387 
Straits Settlements...i.......+..... 168 265 | 204 | del 172 | 178 
Southern and Northern Rhodesia. | 526 661 | 871 1,295 | 1,110 | 905 
Other parts of British Empire....... | 7 Che 106 ee 98 33 
Toran SOUTH AFRICAN PRODUCE... | 650,253 | 54,408 | 84,820 74,676 | 58,854 50,072 
fmports re-exported :— 
United Kingdom... cite ee 160 236 | 413 478 | 865 245 
Southern and Northern Rhodesia... | 850 970 | 1,308 Z;0L0 1.895 1,648 
Other parts of- British Empire..... | 28 685 | 1,070 1,600 > 742 527 
nieces ERE MENS TE | i MEO NS Ey Beaman 
TOTAT. TO BRITISH COUNTRIES. .£1000 | 51, 291 , 566,299 | Liebe 79,069 | 61,856 52,490 














* See Foreign Countries. “table (viii), > 7 ee in Other Foreid gn C ountries until 1916, table (v (v iii). 


(vii) ANNUAL VALUE OF IMPORTS INTO UNION FROM VARIOUS FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
OF ORIGIN FROM 1910 (INCLUDING Gt GOVERNMENT STORES, BUT EXCLUDING SPECIE). 





















































“COUNTRY OF ORIGIN, | eye | aes, | 1919. |. 1920, |) [82a ) ieee 
£1000. £1000. | £1000. | £1000. | £1000. | £1000. 
IATIStTIONS vps vite oy eae 1337 2T| —tT 10 | 10 | 36 
BGISIMIM AN etic kdnintac ou Ges Oe 555 | 18 | 4 853 | 586 744 
Belgian Congo Wr... .. >. 9 — 15 | 15 | 5 | 1 2 
Czecho-Slovakia. ...........85 — / — . sane 15 | 47 | 141 
DRNMATIC Ci hes seo os wu ee 74 | 64 | 18 | 40 | 93 | 68 
WINIARG: trae ote ES coe — | -- 47 | 274 | 97 | 210 
TANGA gs son AY ee 567 | 477 | 614 1,298 796 | 860 
MadaraaCar>.ceL ys 3 asa 10 | 514 56 | 132 | 18 | 6 
Other French Possessions.... | 1 1 | 3 | li 86 | 3 
GeTManyinnrtaodontecs ae eees 3,198 | 47 30 | 955 1,162 2,731 
German East Africa........ 1 a _- — / — -- | —_ 
German South-West Afriea.. 4 | * ~" we) * at * 
GT EGCA. siccw ioe Cain pheh- dah aia vakeatiolenta 20 14 4 | 9 6 16 
Holland: 3<.. 2. Poke xe Pe Wie 678 | 444 | 201 | 764 605 | 439 
Dutch East India Islands... 106 | 241 | 496 | 629 756 | 545 
BOI is cee ek 6 Os ees ‘Fete: 235 | 242 | 105 383 273 |} 363 
IN GEV EY les cru oe ee, teal > pte eats 274 | 249 | 279 | 580 324 249 
LA Ee ea — — — 18 7 16 
POrmbugal:2 ace tens eeu kee 36 | 56 54 110 25 | 24 
MSGCIG. Sea skiee ses shone ke 5 | 3 6 | 14 G 
Portuguese Hast Africa..... 136 | 206 2038 310 450 | 602 
Portuguese West Africa..... ~- | 12 6 6. 1G 4 
Thusalais sc. > Sede se ee 68 35 3 | 12 18 30 
Spain. vaeten fee ree eak ieee et 45 | 70 54 118 | 55 42 
Canary. wislanisiee ws. eae 7 1 —- ea 1} 1 
SWEET olote wee ets, eligi heanate Meera 665 | 795 | 70 | 2,098 | gira Wi bi 930: 
SWICZCTIANG, cies css wie es SUE aes 181 | 373 846 999 470 518 
Turkish Hmpir6se. 605. oe viele 51 | 20 22 | 79 40 12 
OHINS.. cacti d ih. Poke 46 95 75 | 272 311 | 111 
DP ADAN chcatcn teak etait emia 100 1,040 1,805 | 1,437 748 629 
POrsla ssc <i aii-dete te ena, ate 3 9 | vi 12 | 4 
Siam: Sw sho Seo eect hae eos 33 | 48 67 | 70 32 | 50 
MGV DU. ai oieis otitis arisen ete 5 | it nd a se ae * 
MOPOCCO. «5.» +c 20a reas Pr ee 5 1 | 2 2 | 2 
United States of America..... | 3,156 | 5,972 | 12,073 18,408 | 8,327 | 5,805 
Philippine Islands.......... 3 1 | 1 | 3 2 | 2 
Argentine Republic........... | 76 | 349 | 160 | 1.614 | 78 | 138 
Brazil. ! 24s teat Gee eee | 585 | 583 635 | 1,098 © 565 | 684 
Chile... ae Bans! eatin woh te 220 | 229 294 | 172 328 | 140 
Costa Rick... cok ccs. oko ne 17 8 1 2 3 | 
Cuba re ae eee 25 26 35 wou 20 | 20 
Mexico.;'. a). St. katate tiene es 4 | 4 a4 4 5 
PQUU fe-61 pos sm keeaee wes 4 | — a 2 | = . aay 
San. Salvador sys mea ee Die — ao _— 17 t 
UIPUGHAY. 5,2 castes cities eid eee ons 17. 7 3 25 | 1 3 
Venezuela. ...6cs seer esas eres 2 1 | a os | + — 
Other Foreign Countries....... | 2 2 | 1 8 | 9 sek 9 
fer | nn Pee ee NEMS Me) 
TOTALS cence £1,000 11,338 11,809 | 18,617 32,932 ad 17,508) 16,253 
* See table (v). } Austria-Hungary. 


t From 1917-18. 
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(viii) ANNUAL VALUE OF EXPORTS FROM THE UNION INTO VARIOUS FOREIGN 
























































COUNTRIES FROM 1910 (EXCLUDING SPECIE). 
COUNTRY OF DESTINATION, ee | aaa | 1919. 1920. 1921 192 
a apa oh ae r ie a | 3 eee 
£1000. {| £1000, £1000. | £1000. | £1000. | £1000. 

PAASABELO fe vinirnvaikinrove srokcee alto etone 3T -— —j -—— —_ —— 
EE PENCIALY os aoe 95 6 a, stare, eacera oats 594 | — | 1,220 | 1,778 | 1.077 | 1,214 
Belgian Congo.............+ 14 | 65 119 149 | 118 | 95 
WTODCG. 5.5 Cia okie aout aes 151 146 | 975 | 512 | 1,027 1,722 
MERGABASCAT. $3). .Fale ads oo 2 oe L | 38 28 | 33 | 29 | 6 
Other French Possessions.... | 5 30 a4 righ 56 | 11 
Geran ces is clot enn ce chee 1,736 — -- | 515 | 2,416 | 2,875 

German Hast-Africa......... | 2 -- a -— | — _ 

German South-West Africa.. | 93 | . es | > + < 
PUA er ae Ce en ola oes od 30 | 2 257 | 398 | 365 | 757 
Dutch East India Islands... 3 | 5 +E 4 | 5 56 
PVN eeetee as Gyct ah ihe « chouctel e 9,08 32 | 21 12°} 200 | 87 | 257 
PRT NUIM ee is rie stack has alee —— 1,418 3,752 | 5,982 | 467 | 156 
WORN ccs oe oma He ye = 5 | — 9 33 | 12 
BINIE e anhacn' EN ee Pontes 2 | tr 1 | — 19 | i 
Portuguese East Africa..... | 114 | 240 323 | 310 289 | 260 
Portuguese West Africa..... | 7 J 21 | 38 | 22 25 | 8 

TRIES) Gas Genie, PIGIne eid icra ar | fiat 9 | — — ae — 
United States of America... 443 4,274 7,830 3,917 | 1 498 1,897 
Argentine Republic........... ~~ 65 184 188 | 27 | 49 
Other Foreign Countries....... 21 38 55 170s} 103 4 
Toran (§.A. Produce) £1,000 3,258] 6378 | 14,878) 14,358; 7,641| 9,481 
Imported Goods re-exported... | 310 | 682 1,052 | 1,155. | Pesan 707 
ieee 8 ede | | ee ee Ne ee SS 
Ty re a £1,000 8,568 | 7,060 15,930 15,513 | 8,775 | 10,188 





* See table (vi). 


+ Austria-Hungary. t Includes Philipine Islands and Hawaii, 


(ix) ANNUAL VALUE OF MERCHANDISE THE PRODUCE OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM, AUSTRALIA, CANADA, AND NEW ZEALAND, IMPORTED INTO 


THE UNION, AND AMOUNT OF REBATE GRANTED FROM 1910. 

















From From Fr 
United Kingdom. Australia, Jan 
{ | 
Year.’ | | | 
| Value Amount , Value Amount) Value 
hoot Bese of po Regen} of 
Imports bated. | Imports. bated. | Imports. 
j | | { 
saps cae 7 | 
/ £ | £ £ | £ £ 
1910 18,944,257 | 539,405 |1,494,235 | 38,051 | 618,334 
1911 |19,037,923 | 538,033 [1,477,352 | 45,918 | 612,800 
1912 (19,625,258 | 548,909 {1,183,661 | 35,599 | 629,549 
1913 |19,863,079 | 554,894 |1,842,795 | 52,433 | 732,362 
1914 |16,709,726 | 464,998 |1,437,407 | 37,433 742,778 
1915 |16,178,341 | 441,559 | 559,066 | 12,155 | 919,621 
1916 |21,567,838 | 598,192 |1,147,992 | 22,503 | 858,235 
1917 |17,449,145 | 476,586 {1,204,759 22,481 | 910,576 
1918 (23,334,832 | 655,216 | 917,948 | 16,415 | 905,784 
1919 (20,981,129 | 586,168 |1,438,694 | 25,591 {1,711,900 
1920 |47,000,875 |1,314,356 |3,790,547 | 32,827 |2,624,539 
1921 |27,105,021 | 751,218 |1,288,343 | 20,135 |1,398,153 
1922 (24,975,180 695,052 11,055,945 | 19,066 |1,061,831 





into the Union, and to which is exported the bulk of the products. 


om 
ada, 


from 
New Zealand. 


[= 


Amount 
Re- 
| bated. 





+ 


15,462 
16,256 
16,708 
20,438 
20,466 
21,874 


25,959 
26,595 
50,340 
59,338 
39,500 
30,002 





| 
| 


| 


22,618 ' 





4 


| 
Value | Amount 


21,561 


Re- 


0 } | 
briporte bated. | 


as 


se 
ey) 
a 
a0 


Total. 

Value | Amount 

of Re- 

Imports. bated, 

£ £ 
21,106,282 | 594,297 
21,169,457 | 601,126 
21,526,590 | 602,978 
22,494,415 | 628,935 
18,957,760 "| 524,275 
17,664,355 | 475,761 
23,576,881 643,486 
19,566,651 | 525,073 
25,158,773 | 698,231 
24,134,648 | 662,14 
53,426,672 |1,406,131 
29,799,330 | $10,908 
27,114,517 | 744,319 











6. Analysis of Trade with other Countries.—The following tables contain an analysis 
of the trade of the Union with those countries from which are derived the principal imports 


The tables also show 


in the cases of contiguous countries the extent of the entrepdt trade. The first two columns 
in each table give average values for periods of years, and the last three columns give the 


annual values for the last three years for which complete figures are available. 


Each 


table 


gives for comparative purposes the total value of the import and export trade with the 
country concerned. It will be seen that in the cases of some countries the trade is limited 
either to imports or exports ; but in the large majority of cases trade is reciprocal. 
These tables have been framed specially as the result of a detailed analysis of the 
statistical records of the external trade of the Union from the year 1910; and it will be 
obvious that the information has been presented in a way designed to give ready reference 
to the principal features of the Union trade with the countries with which it is chiefly 
concerned. Items of minor value have not been included owing to limitations of space. 
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ANALYSIS OF TRADE BETWEEN THE UNION AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 
1910 TO 1922. 


(i) UNTER: KINGDOM. 





ae 


Bee Average Average | ; 
CLASSIFICATION. 1910-14. | 1916-18, ss 1920. | 1921. 
IMPORTS. 
| | 
| £ | £ £ £ le niee 2 
TOTAL TMPORTS..... . | 22,366.497 22,344,381 55,708,357 | 33,829,762 .| 29,022,939 
Animals’ (Living). i. 74. ein. | 73,964 | 56,173 93,603 | 56,365 33,205 
* Agriculture (Articles for use in) 325,262 | 256,912 720,732 | 605,820 244,980 
Food “and Drinks. ee see 1,726,502 | 1,185,627 | 2,185,342 | 1,187,090 1,172,560 
Raw and Partly Manufactured 
Materials :— 
Iron and Stecl........... 777,591 | 497,825 2,594,838 1,577,521 1,353,148 
OCHer siete cae cords Ce wee 639,009 | 622,903 | 1,010,603 815,948 472,279 
Furniture and other Articles for 
the ‘Interiorte oe eee bra tee 799,779 | 568,633 | 1,620,798 | 913,567 | 798,683 
+Machinery (not Locomotives). 1,692,271 | 1,122,158 | 2,889,913 3,486,801 | 1,819,880 
Metal Manufactures other than 
Machinery 3. sta genet oes oes 1,596,921 | 1,028,245 | 5,049,836 2,222,701 1,719,199 
Oilman’s Stores. 2. sf... sabe 582,709 | 453,701 | 1,096,287 630,868 616,660 
Cotton Manufactures and Piece | 
Goods FSS Sands Gi gas 2,425,861 5,618,103 | | 8,775,471 4,791,980 | 5,969,869 
Woollen Manufactures and Piece 
Gods «:.. table ha saw nee emtels 744,061 1,040,410 2,915,955 1,524,873 1,294,653 
Apparel and -Slops. 4...5. 005. 2,225,329 | 2,407,031 | i 461,721 | 2,708,316 2,939,973 
Boots ands Shoes ees oc ois oie ails 1,126,597 950,348 2168. 239 | 591,176 | 955,702 
‘Textites “CN. OL TESS ci sare ste stemts 1,697,557 1,533,290 | 3, 390 220 1,758,249 | 2,005,540 
Drugs and Chemicals......... 510,938 926,200 1,122 928 ,061 743,941 
Electrical Material and Ma- | / . ; 
chinery 4 fe! 86. ONES ae: 573,898 | 348,073 | 1,285,670 1 445,624 | 722,134 
Railway and Tramway tome Tbe | 
(including Locomotives) . 1,416,360 © 629,168 | 3,573,700 4,029,079 | 571,894 
Stationery and Books.. 651,593 697,626 1,492,230 | a dr 966,640 
Aeroplanes, Airships, Balloons, | 
pnd Parts VEE. ce ae | — os 118,777 | 3,520 | = 1,463,456 
EXPORTS. 
5 atl wii} 
TOTAL EXPORTS..... 49,472,184 | 62, 180, 246 | 71,164,485 | 55,164,735 | 47,518,005 
SourTH AFRICAN PRODUCE. | 49,311,504 | ‘5, 943,763 | 70,687,107 54,799,559 47,275,123 
Golde Rawkcecs t. ty aloxene eee 32,666,162 | 38,246,756 46,776,046 | 42,988,601 | 31,840,882 
DIAMORGS. ata (eno 6s Sees 8,620,665 :023,005 | 11,477,396 1,135,488 4,024,892 
ROR oy ees bik wicks eid ee 526,980 709,910 | 90,068 3934 | 29,940 
TA RGR ya's se feds ws See es 144,482 83,105 | — -- 35,071 
A BCSUOSc Aeearcis Garr codes < o's cad 8,638 43,745 | 70,909 55,115 | 89,138 
ODELCOAN 55 snr coc dens 6s Vs Os — — 7,746 15,571 | 2,880 
W OG shite GREASO).% Crate aa,s ox os 2,362,578 2,650,335 ;| 4,803,885 3,168,987 | 4,884,459 
WY Gal KOCOlTeC)cesmpee oak «te od 120,708 | 341,740 | 36,318 420,151 | 659,576 
Mohair. ......... eaeman ance he is 892,115 645,173 | 493,227 522,996 762,414 
Sheep and Goat Skins........ 899,935 950,028 | 1 968,937 433,685 | 947,067 
Hides “(Ox ang “Cowie a.cc hae 509,859 633,942 | 1,084,959 225,370 | 296,171 
CVLDGE 5 KAS ace ars ace oe cole tata 4,627 8,325 | 26,768 16 332 | 17,720 
Ostrich Feathers... a ee 1,874,328 228,978 | 428,850 276,520 254,803 
PAGERS As atca thet cans Sao kee 11,641 | s 29,122 7,797 | 14,808 
Wattle Bark and Bark Extract 158,216 197,509 589,146 162,884 | 283,392 
BAW QUbE cette crane os wcenetame 774 * 44,471 26,315 | 42,622 
Blasting Compounds.,........ = 232,034 | = | 257 
WhalecOn ss. : ane bow or aectass 87,930 54,661 | 280,715 24,258 | 140,880 
Fodder and .Poravesy... 2: «2.4 10,132 30,291 | 46,334 24,463 | 26,108 
LUGETMC, HOC. 6 ss sae Suse aieleues - / a= 8,753 | 6,606 
Maize Mealic. vic eee ik ote eee 832. 227,055 | 355,901 626,979 | 259,557 
Mal Ze suiiieu sd tutes eebuaniraws 177,235 | 994,197 | 141,853 1,564,905 ) 781,786 
Qata et . Nada lek tae ge eae 3316 | 31,573 | 101 6,7 5,389 
Beans and Peas. .,.....0.268 ri 46,628 5,040 —— 45 
Sugar and Products.......... 20,186 12,688 404,591 1,840,077 | 593,459 
MONTOCUONELY «a <:cta0 alsie e's crater 348 26,769 : 98.142 11,350 ,631 
Veale’ Chrdsh} os, voc oe tee 46,368 © 30,111 | 155,837 391,741 504,665 
Currants and Raisins......... — | 28,548 | 121, 935 151, 515 226, 582 
Other Fruit Moninding pale 
dials, etc.).. 915 2,764 21,775 40,642 | 69,473 
Spirits (not potable) SP ee es 96 | 13,772 42,355 57,729 13,062 
Beel and Veal.is. Hild Pot easen 482 131,447 262,965 45,484 | 4,794 
Butters s.. wiecanen APE OM ee 246 88,619 | 33,685 238,086 | 71,998 
OUCOBG. a serine ont pgp. hig SE Be 1 2,932 11,923 13,800 282 
MES DEVE ea dees Cae eee 832 16,815 86,936 167, 759 118,041 
Baconvand Ham./sits. ovine. | 1 42 49, 861 33,705 12,038 
Fig Clg taiehe WeRaone me Mpamere die Ar ene os pa Fy 35,636 98,149 27; 761 13,531 | 49,646 













































pn 
Hi 


‘Inc ludes machinery. 





} Excludes agricultural and electrical machinery. 
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(ii) AUSTRALIA. 











Average | Average | 1920 1921 









































CLASSIFICATION, | 1910-14. | 1915-18. yy : 1922 
IMPORTS. 
— Se oa en hee = - =e a eee ee j =e _ <<, 
£ £ £ g | 

TOTAL IMPORTS..... 1 1,793,294 1,194,093 4,294,203 | 1,783,224; 1,413,892 
Pee | lee 

Sheep and Lambs........... . 27,867 8,977 | 108,334 | 14,147 12,360 
EVV LIENS here Rate Cos Fs aise on 621,090 462,493 | 688,063 | 285,966 | 295,332 
Flour and Meal (Wheaten).... 372,017 192. 142 | 3287,998 | 385,129 | 319,446 
Butter and Substitutes........ 115.547 54,508 48,654 | 4,538 | 4,154 
AUOUMENSOM RNIN 5 os aia eas 2 2 +» 9,121 16,045 | 296,501. | 277,388 | 84,766 
Food and Drink (N.O.D.)..... 204,126 75,242 | 565,838 | 103,090 | 91,332 
Wood (Unmanufactured)...... 44,835 18,172 | 59,844 | 76,284 | 40,837 
Railway Sleepers............, 187,032 97,977 | 303,743 | 420,245 | 402,6883 
Tallow and Substitutes... F 74,251 52,831 | 245,727 | 26,958 | 67,105 
Boots and Shoes............ 25 102 180,339 | 17,425 | 573 
Leather Manufactures (Other). . 84,755 70,554 | 212,568 | 82,224 | 41,475 

1 i] i] 
EXPORTS. 
; £ g £ £ | 
TOTAL EXPORTS..... 96,280 253, 897 539, 647 220, 263 368, 858 
SourH AFRICAN PRODUCE. 90,949 230,056 | 441,716 | 207,980 | f 352,97 77 











a andl massed? seaat om haantaat 




































































Blasting Compounds.......... i 21,871 85,775 216,326 | 
MINIS, 3 eget vs cle a's aot 190 6,587 8¥,139 
oe MPR AGS vitthets crates bees | -- 6,287 33,209 
RIE atte Crete ie vig viatas wierd aad WOR { 33,211 66,702 30,504 
Wattle MESOUDIGH SEN We She ls. sis seni we | 18,651 | 29,801 23,653 
(ili) CANADA. 
SS = —— a — rao. ee i = ——————— 
CLASSIFICATION sed mya er heagae's 1920 1921. 1922 
= : 1910-14, 1915-18, ae 
fe Se Oe ea GE Set ee i oC 4 Rrra ts 
IMPORTS. 
re: Bo oe Wee Ta: | pF PORGSane PoP GRAS A i Soananose ee es 
£ 1S £ | £ £ 
TOTAL IMPORTS...... 753,632 1,102,256 3,715,075 | 1,636,842 1,272,951 
2 eae aes _- = — oeerrmmee ne —_ ed 
Flour and Meal (Wheaten).... | 239,836 143,151 1,483,694 | 32,979 84,790 
Milk (Condensed)............. 7,196 9,817 101,598 | 38,840 | 14,515 
Wood and Timber (Manufac- | 2 | | 
tured and Unmanufactured). 75,509 73,475 307,637 113,287 71,800 
NV OMMAMOUE SLOG] circ. cs scarce oe 2,646 53,108 78,897 | 121,388 | 12,705 
Ploughs, Harrows, and Parts. . | “ * 163,625 | 116,318 , 6,842 
Hardware and Cutlery........ | 3,211 64,417 145,844 73,194 | 56,850 
MotoreVehicles;.. .6 i's «0. 0s br 71,252 160,116 522,759 | 240,275 | 455,274. 
ERI DEMS VICH teow ocounls,.< ort as 8 t 4,610 117,844 | Zt, t3e 58,356 
ET UE ss SRR es eo 47 798 96,072 276,075 | 379,850 177,162 
EXPORTS. 
» cari ed <a 
ba £& | £ £ £ 
TOTAL EXPORTS..... 15,051 74,069 | 181 3,501 | 14,188 
SouTH AFRIOAN PRODUCE. 14,860 73,999 | 181 3,304 | 14,188 
Woo! (Scoured)............0.. 128 55,304 —- 1,679 ose 
v 
4 


yal (inl Grease) a. octets a ore 56 6,768 — 1,445 ; 





* Figures shown with N.O.D. prior to 1919, 
+ Figures shown with Vehicles prior to 1915, 
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(i ¥) SoutH-WEstT ABEIOA. 
eo / wlearkis ‘Average 5 ¢ | 
IMPORTS. 
£ | £ £ ¢ 
TOTAL IMPORTS 4,125 | 42,966 | 428,946 270,571 437,273 
Oxon 7s ee Om ee —_— . 18 | 182,238 191,480 223,110 
Sheep and Lambs...)....... 0. — — 128,789 26,191 76,628 
Hides and Skins. ivsice. +> << adr 3,095 32,075 | 87,849 7,816 17,862 
Butteren $2 b sees tee » cs Creel 4 342 | 17,030 24,882 16,752 
Woolinss.. Hitetcater erento Glens inahe 25 3,600 © 8,321 2,968 2,364 
EXPORTS 
pet 2 2 near oe i . 
£ ! £ / 7 
TOTAL EXPORTS..... . 149 629 | ‘867, 951 if 789, 364 | 881, 302 813,899 
SoUTH-AFRICAN PRODUCE. | 92,564 343, 156 | 645,084 | 872,550 | 386,776 
Corn, Grain, and Meal...... | 41,066 60,908 | 165,121 | 68,682 84,602 
SUM. ces eh oe ciow intr ans | 156 38,013 | 73,732 | 53,906 46,471 
Confectionery sancti ees 4,161 12,959 | 80,205 17,158 15,809 
Vegetables (Fresh)............ 2,332 | 16,575 | 24,877 12,689 9,035 
PPOWACCO Se c atta nints cissee eas ote tre 2,049 | 47,156 65,685 | 45,404 51,614 
Spirits (Potable): ...5......... | 68 20,831 | 31,089 21,554 19,141 
Food and Drink (N.O.D.)..... 7,229 | 68,997 78,681 | 47,849 43,923 
BOS Dares tobmide ae cate tae | A8 10,895 | 21,717 11,173 12,885 
Boots and Shoes... he «swe este 4 541 11,597 19,538 14,584 13,084 
All other Leather Manufactures 1,642 5,965 15,329 7,281 6,388 
SS | s 
| ro £ £ £ 
IMPORTS RN-EXPORTED.. 57,065 524, 795 1,144,280 508,752 427,123 
Flour (Wheaten).. | 2,372 ~ 15,469 43,816 | 8,462 530 
Coffee (Raw and Roasted)... she | 1,903 21,157 35,782 22,007 26,347 
Spiriten 2s Ae eee eer 34 21,220 25,380 14,965 | 9,671 
Food and Drink (N.O.D.)..... 21,785 92,605 102,361 52,775 | 41,540 
Purnitirg.ns. seks SOG Es ck oeee | 914 41,628 21,196 9,055 | 5,36 
TrOngandesteel cee os se ee eens 1,003 8,047 23,505 8,403 | 6,029 
MRGHINDIN. 5S ceaietcnts «cule sos 2,993 4,490 19,497 | 18,201 11,647 
Motor Cars and Cycles........ 219 3,214 60,363 | 10,660 | 9,641 
PIUMOWATO,:0F ss kncu eugene 2,287 18,226 51,395 | 19,715 | 11,875 
GES a 5 Ree roe em er 1 675 24,310 62,854 | 41,626 16,830 
Cotton Manufactures (Piece | ! 

GOD GS) cee bitte ks cise orice 604 69,260 | 142,399 62,581 58,947 
Cotton Manutactures (all others) | fikil 43,139 103,234 | 35,633 38,819 
Apparel and Slops............ 2.403 44 948 104,103 39,628 35,783 
Haherdashervans-es ict 4,905 24,708 | 23,651 10,057 | 7,869 
Boots andushoes. 02): see ee 857 25,266 / 42,345 9,629 | 7,753 

(v) RuopEsIA, SOUTHERN AND NORTHERN. 
CLASSIFICATION Average | Average | 1920 | 192 | 2 
i 1910-14. | 1915-18. ay Le 
IMPORTS. 
| } | 
ce £ £ £ £ 
TOTAL IMPORTS...... 97,095 342,791 1,275,640 526,656 461,978 
Cattle: occas de eee ane eres 168 91,935 276,156 85,351 | 95,651 
MaAlza . (6. si) amar ae ore eee 5,468 | 10,354 238,144 3,244 139 
Ml Alze MOR eet ctetivene atari 1,672 5,550 87,707 9,425 Bae 
Tobacco eerie Seapets so? oe 85,095 45,170 163,636 216,444 157,023 
Other Food and Drink.. 2,925 10,444 103,540 38,669 | 20,604 
Hides and Skins. . 15,113 63,609 136,796 26,062 | 44,156 
Bioscopes and wins... eo. * 48,106 42,821 41,606 | 40,277 
| 








* Figures shown with Phonographs and Accessories prior to 1915. 
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(v) RHopEsIa—coniinued. 




























































































= Average Average 
CLASSIFICATION. 1910-14. 1915-18. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. 
EXPORTS. 
a : £ £ £. He hie ae 
TOTAL EXPORTS..... 1,375,917 1,630,866 3,610,161 3,004,708 2,553,033 
SOUTH AFRICAN PRODUCE 526,011 661,049 1,294,904 1,109,668 905,315 
————oeeeeeees | eee | eee Oe SE OE 
Animals (Living)....5......%% 67,450 57,513 97,937 106,633 66,622 
Sugar and Products........ 32,096 44,582 141,028 55,716 57,402 
OONICCHIONCLY:. Sov. ca cele. 10,570 20,768 40,649 36,646 28,361 
Flour (Wheaten).. 28,241 43,457 73,687 78,633 48,608 
Other Corn, Grain and “Meal... 37,919 15,820 31,040 17,086 30,599 
(ON SEACT IGE, 040-5 cael nr Ore ree 39,703 54,368 107,853 103,832 92,620 
PIDITIGSS ANG WANES... «cece esas 18,530 24,500 65,457 40,041 33,386 
Beod and Drink (N. Oe D: eee 168,114 91,301 146,453 135,258 115,443 
ae a ee Gee OB 13,816 28,49 75,067 41,821 36,753 
Genticd. OU ik 5 cect cea | 20,851 36,000 44,592 36,058 21,719 
C0 ey a ie 11,152 15,534 48,044 47,630 28,846 
Wale e 22 a a err. 24,691 12,275 28,555 43,395 10,787 
Blasting Compounds..... : 18,240 88,616 90,470 92,381 100,840 
Boots and Shoes........ eeetae 575 7,067 32,567 23 929 18,895 
RGAULOUMOLVED «atten tsetse se 4,716 9,287 22,926 24,376 19,283 
‘ ¢ / £ £ £ £ 
IMPORTS RE-EXPORTFD ... | 849,906 969,817 2,315,257 1,895,040 1,647,718 
—— Se es OR ee aes Se eee eee eee f 
RUPE Ul eet sel ace aus ae bie 0.6 Ae 21,724 15,737 36,431 29,320 28,897 
Other Food and Drink.. ; 110,176 75,604 146,429 112,834 122,426 
ROMPANG, HUCOL MR csicts a coe ow Sie 9,893 14,598 39,188 32,559 20,870 
Motor Cars and Cycles.. 21,968 29,888 137,194 91,933 71,222 
Hardware and Cutlery....... 38,724 29,838 98,147 77,977 76,866 
Implements Gachiding “Agricul- | 15,596 16,828 72,140 56,041 22,383 
tural Machinery) and Tools | 
INEACHUROLVersl cieyers orcas 3 8 a 8 6:0 47,456 52,008 69,830 136,583 83,366 
Lalas Material and Ma- | 8,883 | 9,203 30,160 51,390 26,634 
SIEIOR Yicaters) chaos cs acacia dorsi sofas 
Arms and Ammunition........ 15,448 10,292 28,789 17,985 12,674 
RRR DOD neice cess s abs.n aces 611 20,411+ 35,292 29,051 83,307 
Drugs and Chemicals...... : 16,770 19,949 32,304 29,013 27,489 
Cotton Manufactures :— 
Piece Goods... APU 55,765 | 127,991 315,673 208,017 201,902 
PRT UB OGNOL a care civ io aoc o vlsce © Sarge 69,513 119,553 250,641 227,001 199,835 
Apparel and Slops.. 105,708 95,531 286,834 182,735 129,261 
Haberdashery and Millinery. . 46,209 42,476 72,430 67,822 76,621 
PPAtepand: CANS. ess ccs + vile 10,019 9,410 34,660 16,247 15,078 
IBOOGS: ANG SNOGS: 27.2. 6s se 6 oe 29,922 30,376 70,819 39,674 45,197 
Bags (Coal, Grain, and Wool).. | 4,943 7,806 56,079 7,380 5,398 
PIUADIONOLY cl elelreoinsit «ssc 0.0 oi apelis | 23° 989 23,368 48,137 45,277 38,910 
Bioscopes and Films.......... : 37,146 45,633 37,152 40,633 
(wi) ‘Kenya Couoxy (Brimsn Hast “Arnica). 
a =e | : pA 
CLASSIFICATION, Average hes 1920. | 1921 1922 
IMPORTS. 
| £ £ £ | £ 
TOTAL IMPORTS...... 5,566 / 50,914 143,295 65,358 a 92,611 
CORGeR( HAW)... to. Ieee ees | 4165 | 31,414 66,515 | 41,560 | 36,925 
Beans and Peas. .0........ 88s 3,196 | 609 15,493 | 22 | 1,484 
RTC e Lite ee oe eae ov 8 eae % 51 4 — | 24,900 | — 3 
MUCWERERE RI ig 2 er ccaPe vies ei'e.e  sisuyocars | — / 6.470 | 20,654 18,094 | 28,790 
EXPORTS. 
ea sek | : 
TOTAL EXPORTS......... 14,460 | 148, 224 219,131 | 136,962 68,183 
SOUTH AFRICAN PRODUCE 11,250 85, 837, | 126,552 | 81,914 41,824 
Amimals CLIVING este. «iss «were | 2,629 670 | 11,156 | 1,564 1,401 
SRE, of ecu'o ol «, vide Coce 2-8 oh se agate 5 462 | 15,545 | 29,287 1,965 
Ale, Beer, and Stout......... 461 11,904 7,707 | 6,622 4,624 
GORIRCCALIO) S:, 4c cicte see victe aie | 2,465 15,827 | 42,413 | 17,441 17,034 
Carriages and Carts........... | . 8,218 1,129 11,988 | 2,424 976 
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(vii) Porruauxuse East AFrica. 

































































































































i | 
' Average {| Average ©: ; | Ee 
CLASSIFIOATION. 1910-14. | 1915-18. | 1920. | 192%. ~ _ | 1922. 
IMPORTS. 
£ | £ £ £ £ 
TOTAL IMPORTS.......... 136,026 | 205,514 310,300 450,034 602,043 
ee ee Se 
dagieew sou) Reba cue & 87,433 | 108,242 10} 386,099 | 519,255 
EXPORTS. 
‘ TES itt’ Lae nia en 
£ £ £ | £ £ 

TOTAL, EXPORTS. 0.3.6.0) 406 195,190 523,934 714,141 | 606,193 441,681 

SOUTH AFRICAN PRODUCE 114,074 240 120 309,942 | 288,569 259,997 
Cattle (for Slaughter)......... es 11,837 13,682 | 16,351 3,112 
Gaalittuceaeemeteancia: in ag | 16758; goioe} 7.828 | 5088 

oa SNUG Zab a ees hanes fi : a 
Maize and Maize Meal........ | 24,200 | 48,776 16,961 Tee 80,336 
ota Betis cc kb sw ele ob at %:6 ole ahs ys % 5 | H 
dpaceeonmanctachred | ste] aa) ah) at | da 
ASALOGCS c5.s ce cep ake ates oo ukoees ,195 
Cigars and other Tobacco..... 828 | 2,303 8,005 | 3,616 2,611 
Other Food and Drink (N.O.D.) | 14,784 | 60,662 77,546 | 68,605 48,863 
w oap eeseeCKCecowesewseseoeonosesenes > , ’ | , 
Gaidlies vos. PA Uis dost 3,204 3,973 6,121 | 3,485 | 086 
Furniture and Cabinet Ware.. 965 1,758 6,493 | 5,764 3,373 
Leather and Leatherware...... | 299 3,438 6,088 | 8,855 3,345 
} 

IMPORTS RE-EXPORTED.., | 81,116 | 283,814 404,199 317,624 181,684 
Flour (Wheaten).............. | 520 16,689 24,718 | 14,154 7,434 
Machinonyi- bike ons. an see } 9,748 29,417 53,181 | 85,473 20,767 
Motor Cars and Cycles........ | 2,575 15,424 29,569 | 17,669 14,415 
Electrical Fittings............ 2,832 7,242 | 21,246 | 14,812 12,335 
Hone snawains | ime] tip) ieaer|Gneee | am 
minkamentas: bee ct ore creche ae a ‘ i 
Haritware:...¢ suc. cance 6,730 127263 | 25,971 22.978 12:849 
eg eae ten) "eise| ings Satie | Bg 

ags (not leather)............ é 
1 SOR ELSE pe atk "161 | 11,485 | 11,285 9,441 10,769 
{ 
(viii) Benatan Cone@o. 
‘ Average Average ‘ | 
CLASSIFIOATION. SATE rigs 1920. | 1021, | 1922. 
EXPORTS. 
= = mn aca 4 =e 
| £ £ £ £ £ 

TOTAL EXPORTS......... 129,068 307,278 626,093 552,253 507,266 

SourTH AFRICAN PRODUCE | 13,758 | 65,392 149,018 117,669 94,704 
Ciearettde ny seers tee 136 6,960 15,553 15,382 18,672. 
Wines and Spirits............ 1,530 6,706 12,208 10,471 5,670 
Blasting Compounds.......... 50 : 3,944 8,621 | 10,861 10,224 

° } 
: | 

IMPORTS RE-EXPORTED... 115,310 241,886 477,075 | 434,584 412,562 

Spirits and Wines............ 9,099 15,706 29,073 26,618 24,347 

otton Manufactures.......... 12,157 40,200 58 351 | 83,560 85,874 
NL sea pe pes Slap ER a» Pa 10,807 pet 26,681 ee 
TOR TAN spveOkes Aas ote cs ecu t 536) i 13,816 a 
Machinery....¢2.%55. sce ee 4,891 13,954 32,063 | 21,814 21,820 
Hardware .2.s< bess ive 6,480 10,271 » 


28,546 23,528 20,838 
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(ix) MAURITIUS. 





eee 














| | ] 
| Average Average : | ot 
CLASSIFICATION. | 1910-14. 1915-18. 1920. | 1921. | 1922. 
EXPORTS. 
pes... ae 7 7 eee 
| £ £ | £ o £ 
TOTAL EXPORTS..... ows 42,750 ( 142,499 | 458,273 294,175 | 147,754 
SourH AFRICAN PRODUCE | 323503 123,586 317,708 234,264 | 116,866 
Fish (Dried and Cured)....... 14,805. | 22,978 - | 38,125 36,995 | 14,818 
WY ELODIE TUE ce a ace a “esd. ve cihis-av'e 941 . | 15,160 92,463 57,246 | 49,353 
Cosli(Cargo)cctas bo oss: Pag nel 2,792 | 30,890 96,468 49,754 | 13,158 
Manures and Fertilizers....... | L2Ziop. 20,688 42,860 30,176 | 5,298 








(x) E@yer. 














| 
Average Average | 1920 




















CLASSIFICATION. EVIE a aay Poe RS ae 1921. | 1922. 
EXPORTS. 
| £ £ | se | £ £ 
POTATO APORTS, «0/0. «212 | 3,710 366,862 855,827 | 340,309 7i,103 
SOUTH AFRICAN PRODUCE | By26o | 361,879 349,711 | 293,912 76,653 
MRMIRPLIATEIT) fet osc neo es sat 1,922 | 47,364 | $43,816 288,654 | 74,551 
ied UT) nr a — | 275,576 | — Sie | aa 
ee ! pairs tas! 


(xi) BeLarum. 












































| 
5 | Average. Average | | : af 
IMPORTS. 
na £ £ 9 | y 
TOTAL IMPORTS.......... - §54,629 | 18,276 853,256 _ 586,177 743,597 
ae ——— Sa —-—- --- -——~ a = ip leeenaensaemeamnet -- =< ee 
| | | | 
Cotton Manufactures.......... (4,17 | 1h 222,124 140,092 227,296 
Glass and Glassware (mostly | | 
EWU MACLOW) sta sda Sis 10 cisvis + one oleh | ays BT eS) 6,893 237,602 78,201 — | 69,022 
Fencing Standards............ . 79,884 | 1,430 99,366 | 16,508 | 84,142 
| | | 
EXPORTS. 
& . £ & £ a 
TOTAT HXPORTS.... 2.030 } 597,041 | — 1,793,197 1,078,741 | 1,217,884 
SourH AFRICAN PRODUCE 594,035 — 1,778,429 | 1,076,840 | 1,213,809 
{ 2S Se RS = 
WOOL tin Grease vacua «ices 378,167 = 1,275,016 698,047 | 920,256 
Wool (Scoured).............+. 36,009 -—- 258,032 122,061 26,262 
Hides and Skins (Ox, Cow, and | 
yo 0 Re PSR EI PE 8,030 — | 152,845 | 16,759 | 33,991 
MiG ABe Uc ci A BE. ce pete 100,628 | — 13,988 | 101,995 | 62,793 


plamonds.). 0.04 a0 0 28. ON Hite, 88,087 oh sete 7,878 108,750 |» 123,632 
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(xii) FRANOR. 










































































1 | , 
1 . | Average + Average | | | 
CLASSIFICATION, | 1920. 1921, 1922. 
Siem Toe [sla aa 
IMPORTS. 
£ | £ £ £ £ 
TOTAL IMPORTS. .......<. 566,624 477,631 1,298,042 796,427 860,112 
Wires fo S...5 tees hoe 42,272 32,040 119,235 24,034 19,934 
Brandy...cs sas conceit ss bs ae 61,214 57,165 66,834 63,982 26,372 
Cotton Manufactures.......... 44,592 55,313 124,936 77,846 89,153 
Haberdashery and Millinery... | 89,479 | 90,672 104,152 71,496 168,873 
Silk Manufactures......+...+s 12,358 | 20,729 145,463 69,867 111,323. 
Rubber. TVLCS esis ots aes stele * } 19,596 | 145,096 81,104 96,434 
Glycerine for Manufacturing 

Purposes |. (Sita bie de sce 22,148 | ~ 17,482 | 27,774 51,847 21,819 
Perfumery asc ce ees 10,095 16,364 38,186 | 42,681 24,374 
— - __ —_— rons — — _ -- u — 

EXPORTS. ® 
¢ - | AR 
| g £ | & £ | & 
TOTAL EXPORTS......... | 151,433 145,703 | 518, 985 1,037,027 | 1,725,519 
SOUTH AFRICAN PRODUCE | 150,553 | 145, 697 pie 511,716 1,026,871 1,722,048 
Fish (Preserved).........+s0++ 12,355. | 30, 006 | 24,341 | 170, 948 233,305 
Wool (Scoured and in Grease).. | 98,751 | 5,914 | OL 534 — 605, 223 | 1,074,450 
Sheep and Goat Skins........ 21,257 4 4,397 42, 815 | 219, 038 © 288,632 
Mra i iis | Se tiee "* Figures show! 0 with 1 Vehic le: 8, “prior ‘to. 1915. ae 
ae GERMANY. 
a4 | orgs ; eens pr SAE 8 =. = eaten ete = — asax oo. 
CLASSIFICATION, ae © | Average 1020. 94): © ages | 1922, 
IMPORTS. 
ws eae i ee tae 
£ ; ns / g | £ | £ 
TOTAL IMPORTS.......... | 3,198,248 | 46,948 955,426 | 1,162,045 | 2,731,211 
Cotton Manufactures. .... 307,488 | 4,619 | 10,762 | 73,643 | 288,821 
Haberdashery and Millinery. 218,895 | 3,032 | 15,242 | 15,437 | 95,851 
Implements (including Agricul- | ) 

tural Machinery) and Tools. . 53,675 1,485 | 54,544 | 45,068 | 118,877 
Manufacturing and Mining / 

Machinery if.tscc once fe et 127,807 1,653 | 25,247 | 78,016 | 103,314 
Fencing Material............. 86,721 3,454 44,746 | 64,599 | —- 147,357 
Railway Material........... on 146,107 5,304 68,000 | 7,460 | 57,449 
Blectrical Material and Ma- | 

CHUNETY ccs doko es. irene 443,747 1,887 2,325 | 26,033 | 95,953. 
Zine and Zine Manufactures.... 93,953 | 458 12 | 1,940 | 8,712 
Tron Pipes and Piping........ 94,786 4,901 55 | 93,038 237,469 
Hardware and Cutlery, all other | 127,729 1,729 90,735 | 74,119 | 182,675 
FIMAMELWALE. » veseccsecsescece 42,283 369 50,070 42,485 86,033 
Earthenware and Chinaware... | 32,356 347 29,148 40,662 102,013: 
Glas po se oes ae 46,177 1,123 41,144 | 43,621 | 70,811 
Cyanide of Sodium........... 219,113 | 2,268 51,567 | 609 31,189 
Musical Instruments.......... 101,119 1,541 210,020 | 139,059 153,410 
Toys and Fancy Goods....... 54,065 767 53,436 | 55,636 7 

EXPORT 

TOTAL EXPORTS........ o =| 1,747,284 | — | 518,429 2,427,588 | 2,884,652 
a ee ee + — eee | Sees es —— 

SouTH AFRICAN PRODUCE 1,735,868 —- 514,998 | 2,416,564 | 2,874,948 

ities eT eee eee oe : te 

Wool (in Grease)........+2065 1,328,871 | ae 320, 460 | 1,527,920 1,922,709 
Wool (Scoured).....-..++ee+++ 123,978 | as 32,508 108,735 | 90,177 
Malige avis cca aa nyo s ames 63,046 | — 105,527 364,717 | 223,183 
Feathers (Ostrich)....... = oGyeig 46,889 | —- 954 3,127 
Hides and Skins...........+. : 17,959 | ae 23,179 131,458 79,874 
Bark (Wattle) and ‘extract... 85,882 | — 23,160 | 227,481 502,319 


bho 
bia) 
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(xiv) Hornanp. 























































































































| 
CLASSIFICATION, Ree | pay crBee a hit tF1920, 1981/°' "| ’ “ro22. 
IMPORTS. 
ae Tae) Dan a eee IR i 
‘ re | 
FOCAL IMPORTS. 5, co. 3 677,820 144, 437 | 764,365 | 604,705 | 438, 6722 
MOURNS Nes recone tek eel. t 121,395 38, 067 = 33,189 990 8,803 
pee OUR CO Oooo 17,483 16,506 29,872 15,142 7,996 
ood and Drink (N.O.D.)..... 153,127 89, 106 148,159 104,764 109,188 
‘Cotton Manufactures. pe / 12,051 141,040 126,380 95,761 100,024 
.. . al = 
peat Bates resis a's osteo eee | 2,723 38,821 29,010 43,074 27,184 
7 ionery and Books.. ha 16,656 25,754 | 68,125 55,525 46,592 
anures and Fertilizers....... 50,473 | 2,263 63,517 105,577 16,617 
4 
EXPORTS. 
. | £ | £ £ £ e 
LOgaT EXPORTS, oss... 32,209 | 126% 411,188 371,265 _ 789,422 
SOUTH AFRICAN PRODUCE | 30,413 | 1,743 398,016 364,603 | 756, 423 
PSIG ihn devi is Vi a | 13,577 | 1,722 110,729 100,107 | 230,796 
pEOOl. (ini (Grease)... ... s,s se a | 7,023 | —_ 94,827 107,467 | 72,974 
Wool (Scoured)............... | —- “= 14,316 8,021 | 1,786 
Los le ee ari 472 | — 41,088 110,645 | 78,552 
Hides and”Skins. ......75....6. | 3,313 |} —_ 26,111 10,389 | 15,950 
TOME ago id go ke cee wb a vale | — — 10,386 | 789 | 4,442 
VEWRUMSGRER SY. v's a oe es has oe — — | -— <= 306, 947 
(xv) NORWAY. 
_ | 
CLASSIFICATION, sont sees | 1920) 9 joo 182k. 07d ORE, 
—~ > = o. | —_ 
IMPORTS. 
; | £ | £ £ £ 
POTAL IMPORTS? 000 cesikee). || 273,857 | 249,376 580,148 323,615 249,518 
WISHACETEGSCYVEd):.\.s,-sfacs ia a clas | 46,984 | 88,591 214,316 31,489 50,672 
vied (Unmanusatoured) ee 135,230 | 92,547 139,280 146,506 | 114, 017 
anufactured, not Sta- 

CU a2 ae a ee : 283 | 25 2,730 1,762 3,863 
Maver Cr riniting). 0606s... | 4,130 | 29,068 102,928 62,190 21,609 
Paper (Wrapping)............ | 9,676 | 28,094 17,656 13,788 14,414 

(xvi) SWEDEN. 
j { 
: ipsa Average Average é | ot 
CLASSIFICATION, 1910-14. | 1915-18. 1920, | 1921. | 1922. 
IMPORTS. 
ee. : 
£ £ | | : £ 
TOTAL IMPORTS.......... | 664,525 | 794,589 | 2, 098, 045 __ 2,098,045 | _ 1,110,655 _ 1, 110, 655 | 929,748 
Wood Mier sre eg dichateere : 420,353 ~~ 309,939 | 1,268,207. 1,268,207 479,027 ~~ $79,027 | 457,565 
Wood (Manufactured).. oe 82,626 134,411 284, 170 | 181, 627 153,513 
Aa Sk at ohh ok sr dig | 33,737 143,510 166, 655 | 132, 388 | 81,259 
elegraph and Telephone Ma- | : 
1 Raat IE Ae ee: | 27,491 10,200 11,602 | 84,474 | 50,788 
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(xvii) SwirzERLAND. 























| { | 
i | Average Average ; P | a 
CLASSIFICATION. | qolocit, | ioie-te. | 1920. 1921, | 1922. 
— = =. \ 
IMPORTS. 
| £ | £ 
TOTAL IMPORTS..... 180, 840 373, 130 * 908, 918 | 470,460 . 517,691 
~ Se feenscc es dest Se po ee 
| | 
Cotton Manufactures. . ah 21,080 | 37,842 | 81,425 68,783 89,150 
Haberdashery and Millinery... | 82,198 163,273 / 281,736 75,469 | 116,407 
Boots and Shoes............. | 11,195 | 54,303 | 266,298 77,176 | 81,098 
Clocks and Watches.......... 18,661 41,116 | 94,519 | 48,139 | 64,488 
Instruments, ...5. 4000.00.00 11 1,400 | 1,701 | 43,469 | 494 
Cleats Seen i Spe - eee = , ; i} 
(xviii) UnrreD STATES OF AMERICA, 
<- - = - | 
eek : Average Average | : , 
CLASSIFICATION, 1910-14. | 1915-18, | 1920, 1921 | 1922. 
IMPORTS. 
My FDR pe TAR ee =e eee TYE 3 aie ; : 5 
£ £ FY £ £ 
TOTAL IMPORTS, ... sts st 3,156,210 | 5,972,432 | 18,408,408 | 8,327,123 ) 5,805,094 
--—-- — - OS SO re eS «| ee — - — 
| | 
W heated, catetetics oo eG. oo 7,059 | 152,997 507,465 6,355 | 1,796 
Food and Drink (N.O.D.)..... 271,671 | 441,687 1,029,492 | 280,146 | 363,071 
Cotton Manufactures.......... 22,025 | 228,145 629,374 | 233,134 434,149 
Apparel. and SlI0ps..5.5....cules 31,735 | 47,743 292,945 | 49,416 81,450 
Boots and Shoes.. 46,076 248) 401 698,162 48,093 44,441 
Wood (Unmanufactured—Pine 
OIMEIUIGI)....ua's vohate < sly oe e's 122,193 103,683 502,194 171,017 193,330 
Uranvanad *Sieelec. . os oa tone 88,904 | 413,680 | 527,377 | 311,242 80,299 
Machinery (including Electrical | i | 
Material and Machinery).... 476,376 653,858 1,574,466 , 1,825,346 | 611,533 
Raltlway: Materidts ws. .5 senha 39,330 115,992 1,159,415 | 119,190 90,286 
Mater Oars ty vcs rxes weer 160,854 364,318 2,351,193. 4 303,315 422,159 
Other Vehicles (including ete 4 58,045 147,301 830,519 | ° 333,099 | 184,147 
Implements (including Agricul- | | | 
tural Machinery) and Tools. | 286,401 309,747 956,159 | 533,461 | 175,598 
TWardware 47.23 ee eee 261,649 241,565 884, 412 | 334,651 244,950 
All aeineral Oils ts. ty sks fee 473, 213 } 707,234 2 027, 886 | 1,912,741 1,315,395 
Paraffin Wari f.452%4.0)s04ae% 110, 700 | 141,051 672, 712 | 124,195 85,928 
Riper wre ot) oor a eee | 115,291 521, "129 | 46, 771 | 171,545 
EXPORTS. 
“tf, oe oe | ! [ig art ae 5s “ij ; 
| £ | £ . £ £ | £ 
TOTAL: EXPORTS seieacstns 452,092 4,315,603 3,993,991 1,793,370 1,981,547 
oak ME ay Ot Ae —- a [ ee eee ee eee SS ae - = — —_— 
} | | | | 
SouTH AFRICAN PRODUCE 443,852 , 4,278,973 | 3,917,158 1,497,794 | 1,897,397 
Wool fin Grease) s.<, «> Saume 9.830 | 2,092,282 | 1,550,945 | 629,564 654,866 
Wool (Scoured and ae 614 | if 1079, pee 1,015,365 | 850,191 326,053 
Hides and Skins. . 79,974 | 077 | 810,435 | 162,490 207,955 
Bark (Wattle and Extract)... 211 | ot 598 184,939 | 54,920 55,657 
Feathers (Ostrich)............ 330,617 | 136, 504 | 93,442 | 176,508 128,777 
Buch “Leaves s.csnies'. «oo. dete 9,734 12; 442 | 42,877 | 18,398 9,256 
Motisit.; . +: iste en oe 624! 280,901 | 59,156 387, 174 


* Figures shown with Vehicles prior to 1915. 
































22,404 
} 
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(xix) Brazi.. 








Average 
CLASSIFICATION, | 1910-14, 1915-18, 


a 





Average | 1920, | 1921. | 1922. 





























IMPORTS. 
me | see 
£ = £ |. ¢ | £ 
ToraL Twrorts.......... , 585,079 | 682,565 | 1,097,779 | _564,913 | 684, 024 
OMS RSW) Swecrensccrcesss | -- 573,634 | 872,516 oe 074,017 | | 558,973 | 672,321 - 
i | aa 
(xx) CHILE. 
Average | Average | | 4 ae 
~X ot NAT + } Pe ge Pe , € < | D> 
IMPORTS. 
} 7 £ £ = £ 
TOTAL IMPORTS.......... | 220,742 228,483 | 172,317 | 328,492 139,643 
Nitrates for Manufacturing | 
ELEERVIOSOS shee saute .s 4d" tle se) ea 0° e.8 } 217,287 226,960 | 171,311 | 328,368 | 139,597 
i 
(xxi) InpIA. 
CLASSIFIOATION | Average | Average 1920 | 1921 | 1922 
eat, | 1910-14, |: 1915-18. ae ats Oia sgl 
IMPORTS. 
ee ae oan | 
TOTAL IMPORTS.......... | 1,007,331 | | 2,090, 209 2,652,483 | 1, 797, 180 me: 1, 919, 936 

































Rice (including Paddy).. ‘lees 280,896 333,465 | 620,665 132,716 bar 295,567 
FRCP EMEA ees eh aN Bs she sete. 5. 6a sce Pete 42,366 155,171 | 215,822 213,723 212,349 
Food. and ‘Drink CA OED yc 81,538 176,042 168,505 139,817 117,633 
Wood eee eet keane) 64,317 41,642 — 182,211 142,960 65,915 
Cotton Manufactures.. 8,091 | 159,110 | 233,929 115,023 47,718 
Apparel and Slops............ 15,949 ; 29,938 | 67,974 130,613 162,784 
Bags (Coal, Grain, Sugar, and | | 
NMOL etetametcriicienchc Helo a « ¢ 350,733 797,134 | 774,474 667,965 740,565 
Wax (Paraffin)............... | 33,818 | 157,065 | 111,412 | 45,988 | 55,365 
EXPORTS. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
TOTAL EXPORTS......... ' 60,928 | 62,069 166,049 | 1,000,534 443,107 
Ee SRP AS —S— ee St SS Seta se ee | OS RE nr eee ee 
SOUTH AFRICAN PRODUCE | 58,285 58,403 | 114,583 a 978,316 | 428,461 
COaPOATIO) Sete eiecce cls ook ees 55,804 25,407 19,569 | 868, 497 118, 595 
Want DAT 6 ce i ce swe | — 9, 983 | 10,425 6,500 3/220) 
Sugar. CO j == oe | ae 94,093 "aed 
(xxii) CEYLON. 
CLASSIFICATION | Average | Average | 1920 1921 | 1922 
= 1910-14. <} 1915-18. aes Vi: “aero e 
E IMPORTS. 
= i ORtcok' | ao ene pe eee eS ? x: 3 ee 
SE SRI aa . 
TOTAL IMPORTS, Jee <. e's ; 192,383 | 215,763 333,215 242,141 3538, 790 





SS eee Se Se ee | ee ee ee eee Se Oe ee eee eee. Oe ee ee eee 


—— 
|, SN aR et } 144,000 | —-189,849 275,388 | 215, sor 298,982 
) 
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(xxiii) Straits SETTLEMENTS. 
































































































































Average Average ‘ 
CLASSIFICATION. | 1910-14. | 1915-18. | 1920. | 1921, | 1922, 
i — a ee ee ee 
EXPORTS. 
£ | £ £ & & 
LOPALHXPORTDSs, sje sce 170,757 | 273,010 | 364,937 195,448 179,246 
SOUTH AFRICAN PRODUCE 167,714 | 265,430 | 331,607 | 171.011 178,219 
att Ore powers canta stir hee 156,116 250,289 297,160 152,179 66,557 
Coal {Cargo}, Acie oeeeiete sabres 11,520 10,534 5,645 18,052 109,743 
i 
(xxiv) CHINA. 
Sees: ATION _ Average | Average | 1920 1921 1922 
: ‘ | 1910-14. | 1915-18. saat 5 a 
IMPORTS. 
£ ) £ £ ) £ £ 
TOTAT IMPORTS... «+ c's 46,308 | 95,023 271,541 | 311,286 110,748 
Rice (including Paddy)........ 11,894 | 18,562 vied 131,220 | 225,913 35,519 
Silk Manufactures (Piece Goods) 4,295 | 24,609 44,105 | 41,850 30,373 
| 
(xxv) JAPAN. 
CLASSIFICATION, | APL gh Wes 1920. | tozl, | 1982 
IMPORTS. 
£ £ | £ | £ £ 
TOTAL -IMBORTIS.,. 0% 5 «ts 99,678 / 1,039,636 | 1,436,816 / 747,678 628,747 
Silk Manufactures............ | 27,238 | 117,475! 398,099 | 353,687 307,352 
Cotton Manufactures.......... | 24,114 | 491,003 | 315,556 | 174,859 ATiit08 
Glass and Glassware.......... 76 29,638 | 127,881 | 19,869 11,778 
Toys and Fancy Goods....... 5,816 | 37,180 | 76,993 23,044 22,237 
EXPORTS. 
| £ ) £ £ £ 
POTATUTNS PORTS. 4c os ae 1,041 | 1,426,936 | 5,983,798 470,150 157,581 
SOUTH AFRICAN PRODUCE : 46 | 1,418,376 | 5,981,646 | 467,139 155,743 
Wool (in Grease)...........+5 es | 1,276,390 | 5,193,095 | 396,639 101,067 
WOOL (SCOULEE intone ete erints aromas : —_— 73,191 | 711,619 1,636 10,407 
BarkiCw attle) se... tice s,s +) oa tee -—— | 10,760 | 44,467 60,914 41,390 
: | io 
(xxvi) DurcH East Inpia Isuannps. 
CLASSIFICATION, | ee | we 1920. | 1921 | 1922, 
IMPORTS. 
zi ' : See tet 2 : en: : : 
| £ it: | £ £ £ 
TOTAL IMPORTS? 3..0555% | 105,440 © 241,084 628,999 756,465 545,576 
NMOLOLDS DIPS eb tabe «0p wie 46,025 192,223 523,028 665,902 481,304 
Other Mineral Oils........... 6,045. 4,389 30,213 47,015 16,868 
Waxk(Parailin ie aie «oi. bets 60 | 21,599 | 26,538 20,177 908 
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7. Trade Routes through Union Ports.—The following tables give particulars as to the 
value of oversea trade passing through the various ports of the Union and the percentage 
in each case cf the total value of imports and exports passing through the ports since 1910:— 


(i) VALUE OF IMPORTS INTO THE UNION THROUGH VARIOUS PORTS AND ROUTES 
FROM 1910 (INCLUDING GOVERNMENT STORES, BUT EXCLUDING SPECIE). 





PORT OR ROUTE. 





Caneel G Wil cea ts 6 s-< 
(Parcel Post) 
Port Elizabeth 


eeer ee eres 


MSTA Os con es, < dc 6 cies 
Port St. Johns........ 
Other Ports and Routes 
From Southern Rhodesia 
From Northern Rhodesia 
From South-West Africa 


Via British Ports.. 
Via Delagoa Bay.. 


POT ADs: O25 











Sas 














Average | Average 
1910-14, 1915-18. 
a3 £ 
7,151,024 | 9,110,189 | 
696,770 973,216 
8,856,621 8,248,239 
4,261,466 3,660,513 
11,354,719 | 14,520,523 

288 0,720 
58,294 41,329 
5,742 10,148 | 
Seige? 17,182 | 
21,871 |. ,° 71,596 | 

90,444 304,745 

8,112 38,046 
33,000,444 | 37,186,446 | 
4,934,660 | 2,357,071 | 
| | 

| 
| 37,985,104 | 39,543,517 























a a ea 





| 
—_— ees 


1919, 1920. 1921 
£ £ | £ 
11,648,990 | 25,632,406 12,337,571 
1,722,755 2°876,887 1,948,481 
9,255,608 | 21,965,118 10,696,858 
4,789,501 | 10,106,035 6,233,236 
19,239,887 | 33,399,751) 20,273,906 

18, 109 571,475| 233,336 
4,477 754 "440 
4,775 10,128 18,212 
7,867 32,230 19,126 
456,668 709,112, 381,538 
638,772 1,191,450' 477,825 
62,258 4,190 48,831 

Be | ai nae 

A - ete 

48,049,867 | 96,579,536) 52,669,360 
2,741,388 | 5,247,568) 5,130,956 
50,791,205 | 101,827,104, 57,800,316 





| 


35, 185 


133, 502 
416,099 

45,879 
437,273 


46,850,336 
4,563,114 





51,415,450 











— 4 ya 





(ii) VALUE OF EXPORTS FROM THE UNION THROUGH VARIOUS PORTS AND 
ROUTES FROM 1910 (INCLUDING SHIPS’ STORES, BUT EXCLUDING SPECIE). 








PORT OR ROUTE, 


CanesTOwn)... cis.ct.. 0» 
Port Elizabeth 
East London 
Durban 
MOSSOLE BAY 2 trie cie seis. ¢ 
= Port Nolloth 
Simonstown 
Knysna.. 
Port St. os obns. . 

Other Ports and Routes 
To Southern Rhodesia. 
To Northern Rhodesia. 
To South-West Africa. . 
Ships’ Stores.......... 


or ee rere 
eect nee nee 


Cr 


9) 6) 8290; 6 e076 


KEOL6 MAL .OLe vo 


Via British Ports.. 
Via Delagoa Bay.. 


TOTALS nice fs: 








Average 
1910-14. 


| 
| 
aaa tenses 


te 
iS) 








12; 235 
130,082 


| 1,298,393 
77,524 


* 


55,421,259 
0,848 


56,022,107 


Average 
1915-18, 


792,950 | 
1,533,310 
7556 | 
1,963,595 





| 


64,640,830 
1,036,451 


65,677,281 




















1919, 


| £ 
69,353,015 


11,306,957 
7,193,816 
10,384,886 
8,342 
13,095 
256 


1,287,479 
20257973 
152°832 


2,492, 462 


105,059,113 
1,343,514 


106,402,627 | 98,896,483 








{ 











1920 1921 1922 

£ / £ Ce 
63,430,065 | 47,963,493 | 40,248,732 
7,636,119 4,600,885 5,465,630 
6,492,979 | 3,427,562 4,373,631 
9,969,261 | 9,120,368 7,853,773 
286,592 | 217,237 210,645 
183,266 | 3,879 29,933 
oa 30,100 64 
80,971 | ete 2,893. 
1,874,970 | 1,174,706 519,694 
3,345,001 | 2,737,063 2,339,688 
265,160 | 267,645 213,345 
—_— ae 813,89 
3,763,787 | 3,258,175 2,016,104 
97,328,171 | 72,803,491 | 64,988,031 
1,568,312 1,381,685 779,423 
74,185,176; | 64,867,4547 











ee 
i " 


* Prior to 1916 Ships’ Stores were included with other exports. From 1916 Shins’ Stores cunnot 
be allocated to the various ports. : 
} Excluding articles through the post not allocated, £168,978 in 1921 and £111,070 in 1922. 
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(iii) PERCENTAGE VALUE OF IMPORTS INTO THE UNION VIA VARIOUS PORTS 
AND ROUTES FROM 1910 (INCLUDING GOVERNMENT STORES, BUT EXCLUD- 
ING SPECIE). 


























‘ ' 7 2 
Port oR ROUTH, Beers Ae ae ae 1920 1921 1922 
4 ai ee eh 
{ | | 
| | | 
Gape: TOW? ics sentinn poatauenees 18°85 23-04 22:98 | 25:17 21:35 5A 
(Parcel Post)....... | 1:84 | 2-46 3°39 | 2°83 3°37 | 4-20 
Port Elizabeth.........se.00- 23°35 | 20-85 18°22 »| 21°57 18-61 | 21°73 
Hast London.........sss+0cs. | 11-23 9:26 | 9-43 | 9-93 10-78 | 8-67 
DDGR 35> 65 seh Once Fs ORE | « 20°98} o996*72 37°88 | 32-80 35-08 29-62 
Mossel. Bay: n dantestutteta tise. 1:22. | 0:48 Q-43 | 0:56 0:40 | 0°59 
Port Nalhoth, iniadd.pcctecdes 0-15. | O-11 0-01 | — — | 0:26 
SLMONGHO WH. nna SC elas viele 0-02 0:03 0-01 0-01 0:03 0:05 
JEBYSDR «+> s aint gales wa ete b 0-09 0-04 0-02 | 0:03 | 0-03 0:07 
Port Bb. JONG Aen ae eames —_ -—- a | — — 
Other Ports and Routes...... 0-05 0-18 0:00 | 0-70 | 0-66 |. O26 
From Southern Rhodesia...... 0:24 } 0:77 1°26 4 ns hg 0:83 0-81 
From Northern Rhodesia...... | 0:02 0:10 0°12. 51 Or0d i 0:08 | 0-08 
From South-West Africa...... | 0°85 
H ' | 
Via GDITGSD: POLS. <auern ee 86-99 | 94°04 94°60 | 94°85 91°12 | 91-12 
Via Delagoa Bay..s. «sss o2OLs of 5:96 5°40 | 5:15 8:88 | 8-88 
POUR Eke eeladce sce 100-00 100:00 | 1060-00 100-00 100-00 L00°00 
DD, (Ses De Eh eke aes es a peee a 








(iv) PERCENTAGE VALUE OF EXPORTS FROM THE UNION THROUGH VARIOUS 
PORTS FROM 1910 (INCLUDING SHIPS’ STORES, BUT EXCLUDING SPECIE). 





if 


i 
| 

Average | Average | 
| | 




















PORT OR ROUTE. | 1910-14. | 1915-18. 
| = ae 
ALD BLOWS cdr hada tote ts chet dls ote 75-09 70°89 65°18 64:14 64-66 | 62-05 
Port Blizabeth, 26004555. 020% 6°57 6°54 10-63 7°72 6:20 8:43 
ast. -Bomdowe rs Soa ee 3°69 4-79 | 6-76 6-56 4-62 6°74 
PRT iy 3a Spey ae Se, ee oa 8°22 | 8°56 | 9:76 10-08 12-30 42°11 
MOsSOICBAay sie o wetet enna ole ta 1:96 | 0°23 0:80 0-29 0:29 0°32 
POLE MVOLUOUIL. lott asst. breeds Petes 0:67 0:50 0-01 33] 0-18 0:01 0°05 
SHTAORBLOWN 40 ois ed's ais on aip.e y's 0-02 0-01 — = 0-04 a 
WAM VSN Bie vs ieee Ett ee ote a ee ; Or 02 =. 008-77 = 0-08 — — 
Port-86. Johngaseres ores ages — — — — — -— 
Other Ports and Routes...... O23 4 1a. 1-21 1:90 1-58 0-80 
Yo Southern Rhodesia........ | 2-32 2°33~ | 1:91 3:38 3:69 3°61 
To Northern Rhodesia........ | O-I4 J 0:15 | 0-14 0:27 0°36 | 0°33 
To South-West Atrica......... -— - — — a= 1°25 
Slips + StoOres:)... vacate as an * . 2°99 2:34 3°81 4-39 | 3°11 
Ee Olek lg eee Sk el ae eee 
| | | 
Via. British Ports..;.... <4: | 98°93 | 98:42 | 98°74 98-41 | 98:14 | 98-80 
Via Delagoa Bay......... 1-07 | 165 O48 1-26 1:59 | 1°86 1-20 
oe, es et Asse a oe ee 2 awd 2 SS ee 
| | | 
FORAE  Aisee et e  e ' 100-00 | 100-00 100-00 100°00 | 100-004 100-007 
a 

















| | | 
* Prior to 1916 Ships’ Stores were included with other exports. From 1916 Ships’ Stores cannot 


be allocated to the various ports. 
+ Excluding articles through the post not allocated. 











ee ee ae ol} 
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8. Movements of Specie.—The subjoined tables give particulars as to the imports 
and exports of specie into and from the Union during a series of years, The information 
is taken. from advices furnished monthly by the banks after comparison with the move- 
ments of coin recorded on Customs documents. 


(i) VALUE OF IMPORTS OF SPECIE INTO THE UNION FROM VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES, 1916 TO 1922. 
































| | [ 
CouNTRY. 1916. Lave =} TOP | 621020.) -°} > 1921.9) OE 
Meee Poet 
£ £ £ £ £ | £ 
| | 
United Kingdom............ | 80,539 | 903,242 | 1,657,825 | 4,038,521 | 326,300 57,087 
MEME RRIN Pasa a Gis o's a 00 8 os 10,588 500,000 500,000 64 | _ — 

4 herp Protectorate.... | —_ 20,000 _ 58,200 | — = 
Rhodesia, Northern........ | — a -— 1,587 | aa | 
Rhodesia, Southern........ | 42,960 197 701 288 - 3,300 | 245 
ae a Colony (late B.E.A.) | 1,500 13 | -— | — 20 | —— 

SMBS as vislele nee e's —_ — | — 50 | — | 2,746 
South West AMTiIOR os esfe he 15,550 7,850 | 2,850 1,293 | 1,000 29,500 
POCMMMULTIN GTR ve sivats pF aa be aca oe | —- — | 11,164 — 70,401 | 9,230 
Portuguese East Africa...... | 633,899 458,040 | 154,817 — —- 45,113 
ged go aks | Ae Se eat 
OTA Les Cs tras £ | 785,086 | 1,889,342 | 2,327,407 | 4,100,003 | 401,021 143,921 
———— —=—— pes ddA ===> ———— 

| | : 





(ii) VALUE OF IMPORTS OF CLASSES OF COIN INTO THE UNION FROM VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES FROM 1912. 




















COUNTR Gold Silver Copper. Total, 

| £ | £ | £ £ 
POCA ta O Lace hrs cei te annie rene 858,625 143,765 | 3,860 1,006,250 
otal OL oiiccntas. scmumtetre «< ac ote | 896,550 70,686 1,000 968,236 
EOCAI 2 10 L4. cite ndels eBials soe wees | 970,123 66,067 | 700 1,036,890 
POtal ec LOLD eter ee ee ad oe nes | 2,006,016 15,179 | 1,63 2,022,825 
TOCA LOTO can cebee eee erator ace bits ore 706,972 75,330 | 2,734 785,036 
otal 21917... sec Se > Gees ae 1,476,714 406,755 | 5,873 1,889,342 
TOTAL, pLOLS AN rs wi sei elie «eo ace 1,722,854 329,769 | 6,854 2,059,477 
Total, 1919..... PESTS Gas ica OI 1,967,085 353.697 | 6,625 2,327,407 
otal; 1920 <<. beeen sf oh 3,541,141 548,282 | 10,580 | 4,100,008 
PEOE Ls kOe Lec drove ie abil ee NMEA oc) os | 1,000 394,221 | 5,800 401,021 

| 

1922-— : | | 

pte ei Insc Onze eee cere coon es | — 55,987 | 1,100 57,087 
MDOdESIa pO OULNOED eines soon a an vee 200 355 a 10 | 245 
NOUtR=WesU ALIA. ods kes vex. + ni ) 5,484 | 23,956 | 60 29,500 
Beier mAs cs etic mente store aint «5h 637 | 2,069 40 | 2,746 
Beles tee are ee Ae has obec ks — St ee -—- 9,230 
Portuguese Hast Africa............ | 30,000 LO, Oe 3 45,113 

/ 

ees 4 ety TL 

TOTAN el Oc cea saris totes: & | 36,321 106,387 | 1,213 143,921 
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(iii) VALUE OF EXPORTS OF SPECIE FROM THE UNION TO VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES, 1916 TO 1922. 






































eae. os | 
COUNTRY. | 1916. 1917, | 1919. 1920, | 1921. 1922, 
| | | 
— a ae eal —— | aah ta 

£ £ | £ £ £ £ 

United Kingdom............ — hee 61 45 | a | 21,090 
AMMStCALG 5.40 nek At , 4,100 8,600 | —— | = — mr 
Ascension Island.......... 18 _ 370 120 | 85 | — 
Kenya Colony (late B.W.A.) | — 4,331 | 1,698 —_ 20 <7 
Indiay..c.cteen soc eee | 36,568 488 | 82 — — — 
Mauritine,. 5 sah wais on cicaae 21,101 400 | = ae = wats 

Rhodesia, Northern........ 20,480 43,170 | 2,166 4,900 | 3,525 | 500 

Rhodesia, Southern........ ' 101,360 86,081 | 36,420 te bs | 35,080 | 9,450 

Sonth-West Africa......... | 516 8,043 | 3,910 9,380 © 2385 {| 931,987 
tc HOlONS enice tine ass — 2,000 —_ 500 —_— — 
Nyasaland Protectorate.... | os —- 20 | 160 _ <a 
British West Africa....... / -- _— hie} — “a ay. 
Straits Settlements..... Pee 869 ~~ — | —_ — — 

Belgian GOngO sn. osic-<!ce hes — — | — — | f¥040k- | 9,230 
Portuguese Hast Africa...... 80 ~e 8,515: |- 28,000 | 000 | — 
United States of America.... — -—— —- 123 500 _ 
MaAGaAgASCAT, «he wa use sires 2,000 — — | —_ —_ — 
FING. | vin cxkeieteets chic nls. etn we -— 8] — | — _ —= 

| 
POTAT coaactene £ | 187,092 153,305 48,246 100,803 | 115,846 | 72,267 
| _————EEEE 





(iv) VALUE OF EXPORTS OF CLASSES OF COIN FROM THE UNION 
TO VARIOUS COUNTRIES FROM 1912. 




















| f 
COUNTRY. | Gold. | Silver. | Copper. | Total, 
A ee ee 5 ee eee eee. [$e 
£ £ £ € 

esta; 012%, Hs Ceo Secs 267,389 | 31,135 | = | 298,524 
EB S1018 . AS Kat « SOLE. TIOE<¥ 85,078 | 5,098 | 12, | 90,188 
OLA Ta Dd tang (a so. Kara mias Less 257,508 | 32,161 | 2 289,671 
Fotal, 1015... - 4... stunss. Raee 174,115 | 20,259 | 8 194,382 
Putal,- 1018s): eee ele teen 144,153 42,889 | 50 187,092 
Potabe 1047. oss, sxe ee, 92,599 60,686 | 20 153,305 
Totaly 1PIB Mek cise eee eee 81,468 141,425 | 60 222,953 
ORAS AOIO. cs. haa ens Cec 18,253 | 29,930 | 63 48,246 
atad, “LOG ws ol sk eae eee 33,344 67,284 | 175 100,803 
Petal 100 te hee sc ey aes cy eee — 115,841 5 | 115,846 

| | 

1922—— Ce a | 
United | Kingdom: 54 ee ce a= | 21,090 | — | 21,090 
Rhodesia a NOCLNOED, «eck .teacts is) oie ene — 500 | — 500 
Rhodesia, Southern................ — 9,450 | - 9,450 
South-West Africa,..2..:.e.0.ses% ~~ 31,850 | 137 | 31,987 
BOM AIT EIONROstese sister ot its aa cie tes oe — 9,230 | —- | 9,230 

| 
a, eF | ad 

PITAL COSTS 66 ete fun x 3 =) | 72,120 | 137 | 72,257 


$ 5. General Features of the External Trade of the Union. 


1. General Conditions of Trade.—So large does gold bulk in the exports of the Union 
that the strike of the miners in the beginning of 1922 and the reduction in the gold premium 
‘in the course of the year accounted for a loss of £11,000,000. The actual reduction in the 
total export was £9,500,000, so that, apart from gold, there was a distinct improvement. 
In volume it was less than 9 per cent. short of the pre-war average. In the latter part of 
the year a distinct revival of trade both in the case of imports and exports was noticeable. 
Although in valne there was a considerable decrease in imports, the Union actually imported 
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about 15 per cent. more goods than in the previous year. There was a considerable increase 
in the importation of textiles. In fact, with the decrease in prices, the quantities could 
not have fallen much short of the importations of 1920. A considerable decrease in the 
imports of machinery took place. In part this was due to poor harvests and to the strike 
on the Witwatersrand. The large increases in the importation of wood and galvanized 
iron may be noticed in connection with the increase in building throughout the Union. 


2. Vessels entered at Union Ports.—There was a further increase during 1921 in the 
number and total tonnage of vessels entered at Union ports, but a very considerable fall 
in the tonnage of cargo landed, though the tonnage of cargo shipped increased. A decrease 
in the number of American and Portuguese ships and a large increase in the number of 
German ships were the most noticeable features of the year. 

Figures for 1922 were not available. 


NUMBER AND TONNAGE OF OVERSEA VESSELS ENTERED AT UNION HARBOURS 
(SHOWING NATIONALITIES) AND TONNAGE OF CARGO LANDED AND 
SHIPPED, 1920 AND 1921. 












































wif Is, 
de Ba | oa ae Cargo Landed. Cargo Shipped.” 
(eae Gis, RA IA 
Nationality. | | | | | 
1920. / 1921. 1920. 1921, 1920,, | 1921, | 1920.. | . 1921 
| | | 
ae eh iat gan oa Ye Ps 0 ai Samet Be Se RT CR es oe nie aka 
|’ | { { | 
/ | | | 
: | Tons. ‘Tons. ‘Tons. Tons. | Tons. | Tons. 
British......... | 936) 957 , 3,360,063 | 3,443,597 1,593,730 | 1,023,620 | 2,232,247 | 2,968,011 
American....... | 35 | 20 | 87,199 66,574 | 83,106 46,790 | 53,574 40,071 
Brazilian........ | 1 i rel 4,965 — 64 — 6,261 = 
Danish......... bleed Bo boa 11,275 16,688 22,609 | 11,447, 17,107 | —_ 27,860 
Dutch... 2s the ede 43 | 112,777 143,081 46,825 32,381 | 91,663 157,267 
Winnish 3... i's. | 6 3 | 3937 5,402 | 17,156 14,299 9,551 4,805 
HTONCD: . 0.5.2 > 9 14 | 22,595 31,001 10,072 638 | 29,735 33,311 
German As 23 2,960 83,347 1,000 20,145 751 37,144 
Greed 2401.3. 4 2 | 9,438 5,938 | 6,294 “= 13,150 17,307 
Toaliany soc. e ss 9 12 | 22,327 35,107 1,745 2,307 10,124 28,62 
Japanese. Lae ets vs 42 / 38 153,035 128,133 59,913 62,010 156,931 99,468 
Norwegian aA | 42 | 36 | 75,949 92,254 97,071 42,264 65,786 74,009 
Peruvian... 4. | 1 17,348 4,337 16,182 1,692 10,873 2,247 
Portuguese...... Siar Lo 101,880 50,931 11,791 335 17,344 15,050 
Russian......... 2; — 4,788 -- 1,300 — 2,694. — 
Spanish......... 2).— | 4,723 — | 7,728 — | 4,832 — 
Swedish vis 7k | 35) 37 | 83,658 92,292 | 96,801 59,477 | 40,741 72,134 
Pe ees ue on 
OPA Tete « 1,200 | 1,217 4,084,917 | 4,198,683 2,073,387 | 1,317,405 | 2,763,364 | 3,576,796 
ahaa Sen hla + ms i a Se Oe eh athe 
British. 5.420. 78:00 (78-64 | 82-26 82:02 | 76-87 77-70 | 80:78 82-98 
American....... | 2°92 | 1-64 | 2°13 1:58 4-01 3°55 1-94 1:12 
De Tie ps re hag os | 2-67 | 3°53 | 2:76 3°41 2-26 2:46 3°32 4°40 
Japanese........ | 3°50 | 3:12 | 38-75 3°05 2-89 4°71 5+68 2°78 
Norwegian...... | 3°50 | 2:96 | 1:86 2°20 4-68 5) OVAL! 2°38 2-07 
Portuguese...... | 3:08 | 2-06 |. 2-49 1°21 0:57 0-02 0:63 0-42 
Swedish. ... eels ts | 2°92 | 3:04 | 2-05 2-20 4-66 4°51 1:47 2°02 
Other Foreign... | 3:41 | 5-01 | Ad Ua 4-33 4-06 3°84 3°80 4-21 














“Ineluding bunker coal, 


Note.—In 1913 the figures for the number and tonnage of vessels entered were :—British—number 
1,179; tonnage, 4,238,805. German—number, 230; tonnage, 723,458. All Foreign—nurnber, 428 ; 
tonnage 1,114,989. Four Japanese vessels entered, with a tonnage of 13,903 ; no cargo landed or shipped. 


.3. Decreases in Imports of Various Food-stuffs.—The following table showing the 
extent to which certain articles of food were imported during tho years before the war, 
and in subsequent years, gives reason for assuming a corresponding increase in the pro 
duction of such articles in the Union daring the later years :— 
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IMPORTS OF VARIOUS ARTICLES OF FOOD FROM 1910. 





Frozen. | Frozen 


Year. Cheese, Kggs. Beet. Mutton, Sugar. 











1,000 tb, | Value, £. 1,000 Ib. | 1,000 1b. 1,000 1. | 1,000 Th. | 1,000 I. 


Hl i 
| | 
| 


AOTC Fetch Sree 4,651 | 49,930 2,989 2,776 | 59,3854 | 2,244 9,193 
191164 teen ek it | 4,949 | 67,297 8,234 | 3,464 72,965 2,331 | 10,197 
1912. «a, soe : 5,166. |, s80,754 | 900,084 «2.64251 S8.778 1,789 | 10,985 
1915 5,ce 4, ae 5,589 | 77,564 8,950 | 2,114 58,457 2,214 11,74 
1980 Fon AH. Me 8,289 | 69,317 738 | 782 47,039 1,353 &,7) 

10i8. oe eee 4,315 19,236 5 ae 9 16,863 878 9,217 
191642. GAGACA 2,271 3 8 6 | 7,030 709 | 6,008 
1917, 2. 525 | 12 10 18 25,237 | 4,563 
1918-94... 245 | 26 5 — 42.483 6Z | 1,448 
101A eee wake 8 29 5 173 5,661 269 _5,801 
LOS. Pree ee 1,213. | 143 92 1,974 | 29 2,036 16,705 
LOSE SS ee 60 3 20 3 25,291 251 5,918 
10? hes eis arte 274 3,776 61 239 35,832 424 9,347 


4, Export of Staple Commodities in 1922.—(i) Coal.—The export of coal in 1922 met 
with serious competition from England, necessitating reduction in prices and in railway 
rates. ‘The demand from Ceylon, Straits Settlements, and Argentina increased; and the 
French occupation of the Ruhr at the beginning of 1923 assisted this branch of trade, if 
it tended to injure many others. Although there was an increased number of vessels entering 
Union ports, the demand for bunkering was less than the previous year. 


(ii) Diamonds.—One of the most notable features of the year was the revival in the 
diamond trade. Although the average price per carat was considerably lower, the declared 
value of the exports was £3,000,000 greater than in 1921. 


(iii) Ostrich Feathers.—-A slight increase in quantity but a further fall in prices occurred 
during the year. The exports were approximately one-third in quantity, at less than a 
half the prices of pre-war conditions. 


(iv) Mohaiy.—The increase in exports noted in 192] was continued in 1922 at a generally 
higher price level. The demand from the United States was largely accountable for 
this. 


(v) Hides and Skins.—Increases in both quantities and prices occurred in the exports 
of hides and skins. The total number of sheep skins exported almost equalled that of the 
record year 1919, and the average price was considerably above that obtaining before the 
war. 


(vi) Maize-—There was a considerable reduction in the export of maize, amounting 
to over a million bags. At the same time the export was the second highest on record. 
This was partly due to a considerable carry over and a heavy export in early part of the 
season, which caused a considerable advance in local prices. 


(vii) Meat.—The export of meats was only one-fortieth of the 1917 and 1919 exports. 
Half of it consisted of bacon. When attention is called to the fact that the export of poultry 
in a country with nine million head of cattle was equal to the exports of beef, the complete 
collapse of this branch of trade during the period under review can be realized. The Beef 
Export Bounties Act, which was passed in 1923, was designed to stimulate what ought to 
be one of the most important of the exports of the Union. 


(viii) Wool.—The large exports and the considerable advance in prices of wool were 
among the brightest features of the year. There is little doubt that South African wool 
is gradually rising in the buyers’ estimation. The best quality is likely to command high 
prices for a considerable time, while the general shortage of cotton is likely to stimulate 
the demand for poorer qualities. 


5. Principal Exports since 1909.—The succeeding tables give comparisons in respect 
of some of the principal articles of South African produce, showing in each case the quantity 
exported, the recorded value, the value assessed at the 1909 price, the value assessed at the 
previous year’s price, showiny gain or loss, together with an index number calculated upon 
the average price for the years 1909 to [913 (+1000). 
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PRINCIPAL EXPORTS OF SOUTH AFRICAN PRODUCE—-QUANTITY, VALUE ON 
DIFFERENT BASES, AND INDEX NUMBERS. 
{Excluding R«imovals to Rhodesia, and, from 1922, South-West Africa, and, from 
1916, Ships’ Stores.) 
| | | | _ Index 
| { Gre Gain or | Ls Narpbe 
Assessed | Assessed | Las (2) Loss (—) | | eb aeits 
| Actual Wale xt: | | Value at Compared Compared | Export | Export 
Year. | Quantity. | Value | 1909 Previous wine? | with Unite) Unit 
Recorded.| price Year’s 1909 | Previous Value. | vane 
Frice Bice Poh Sore | (1909-13 
| . = 1000). 
(i) Coa (Canco). 
| | | Per ton. | 
Tons. | £ £ | £ £ £ Bi, Chiro! 
1909... | 330,941 171,554 —_ —_— | —_ — { 10 4°4. 1,130 
1910. | 138,461 56,170 71,776 | 71,776 | — 15,606 , ~— 15,606 8.444 884 
1911. 82,536 51,276 42,785 33,483 | 8,491 / 17,793 | 12 6-1 | 1,354 
1912. 166,922 106,157 | 86,529 103,701 | 19,628 | 2,456 | 12 8-6: 1,386 
1918.. 856,031 | 337,457 443,751 544,408 | —106,204 | —206,951 | 7 40-6 | 859 
1914.. 651,210 236,008 337,576 256,714 | —101,568 | — 20,706 poe ay 790 
1915... | 506,539 213,608 262,581 183,577 | — 48,973 | 30,0381 | 8 5°53 | 919 
1916... | 565,636 | 322,255 293,216 238,529 | 29,039 | 83,726 11 24-7) | 1,242 
1917.. 538,679 | 320,801 279,242 306,397 | 41,559 | 13,904 1} 40-9 | 1,298 
1918.. 1,208,386 , 1,033,064 626,406 719,633 | 406,658 | 813,431 | 47 «dce2 4 1,863 
1919... | 1,092,010 928,772 566,079 933,573 362,693 | — 4,801 | 17 0-1 | 1,854 
1920... | 1,301,272 | 1,482,862 674,557 | 1,106,753 | 808,305 | 378,109 22 9-5 | 2,484 
1021... | 1,795, 093 | 1, 949 ‘014 930,545 | 2,045,595 | 1,018,469 — 96,581 '. 21 8-6 | 2,366 
1922. 1,477,654 | 1 ,061,3! 90 | 765 3,990 | 1,604,356 295,360 | — 543,006 14 4-44 1,565 
(ii) Coat (BUNKER). 
| | ; | Per ton. 
Tons. £ < £ £ £ 8... 
1909... 895,608 644.207, ae OL EIB 1 GER OE 9092 
1910... 1,326,709 | 929,881 | 954,296 954,296 |— 24,415 | — 24,415 | 14 0 967 
1911... 1,426,586 | 1,027,731 | 1,026,137 | 999,884 | 1,594. 27,847 14 5 994 
1912... , 1,413,220 | 1,067,663 | 1,016,523 | 1,018,102 | 51,140 49,561 |: 15 1 1,042 
1913... 1,451,751 | 1,052,241 | 1,044,238 1,096,773 8,003 | — 44, 532 14 6 1,000 
1914... 1,343,240 | 1,000,521 | ‘966,180 | “973,591 | 34,341 26,930 | 14 11 1,028 
1915 1,296,891 | 916,210 932,848 | 965, 998 |— 16,638 49,788 14. 2 975 
1916... | 2,164,262 1,988,926 | 1,556,744 1 ,528, 979 432,182 459,947 1S.7H 1,268 
1917... | 2°347, 435 | 2,713,206 | 1,688,500 | 2. 157,259 | 1,024,706 555,947 23. 1 1,595 
1918.. 1.276, 333 / 1,906,314 918,061 | 1,475,208 988,253 431,106 29 10 =~ 2,060 
1919... | 1,427,380 | 2,277,733 | 1,026,708 2. 131, 916 | 1,251,025 145,817 31 11 2,201 
1920... | 1,852,663 | 3,635,949 ri 332, 613 | 2, 956, 376 | 2,303,336 679,573 39 3 2,707 
1921... | 1,636,445 3,201,449 1 177, 088 | 3,211, 610 | 2,024,361 | — 10,161 39 2 2,699 
1922 1,429,869 | 1,944,640 | 1, 028, 499 2.797, 315 916,141 — $52,675 | 27 2 1,876 
(it 1) Dramonps, 
Per carat, | 
Carats. £ / & £ £ £ si. 4a. 
1009... | 4,942,568 | 6,368,711 — ite. Pe = 25 9-3 732 
1910... | 5,586,625 8,479,346 | 7,197,111 | 7,197,111 | 1,282,235 1,282,233 30 4:3 862 
1911... | 4,690,889 | 8,281,907 6, 044, 401 | ies 119, 803 | 2,237,506 1,162,104 35 3:7 | 1,003 
1912... | 4,442,746 | 9,153,316 5,724, 669 7,343, 803 | 3,428,647 1,309,513 Al 2 Be | 1,170 
1913 5,503,861 12,016,525 | 7,091,961 | 11, 339, 513 | 4,924,564 677,012 3 8 | i,240 
1914 2,880,332 | 5,512,919 | 3,711,431 ,288, 600 1,801,488 | ~775,681 38 3:4 | 1,087 
1915 612,876 | 1,676,138 789,717 | 1,173,037 886,421 503,101 54. 8:4 1,554 
1916 2,291,056 | 5,279,976 | 2,952,124 | 6,265,747 | 2,827,852 | —985,771 46 1:1) 1,309 
1917 2,403,626 | $,097,006 | 3,097;175 | 5,539,405 | 2,999,831 557,601 | 50 8-8 L441 
1918 2,571,646 | 7,063,043 | 3,313,676 | 6,523,203 | 3,749,367 539,840 | 54 11:2 | 1,560 
1919... | 2,752,303 /11,546,768 | 3,546,460 | 7,559,219 | 8,000,308 | 3,987,549 | 83 10:9 2383 
1920. 2,039,554 (11,597,451 | 2,628,053 | 8,556,563 | 8,969,398 8,040,888 | 113 8:7 3,230 
4192]... 316,702 | 1,355,487 | 408,084 | 1,800,852 947,403 — 445,365 85 7:2 2,431 
1922... | 1,330,664 | 4,336,554 | 1,714,618 | 5,695,252 | 2,671,936 |—1,808,698 | 65 11:2 1,878 
(iv) Osrrich FEATHERS. 
| | Per Ib 
tb. £ | oe = £ s) af 2d: 
1909.. 788,262 | 2,091,280 | — oo 63/10" 7 954 
1910... | 741,078 | 2,272,846 | 1,966,020 | 1,966, 020 306,826 306, 826 1. OL. £<cb 1103 
1911... | 826,992 2,253,140 | 2,194,032 | 2,536,340 59,108 —233, 200 | 54° 6°9 980 
1912.. 999,704 | 2,609,638 | 2,652,241 | 2,723,694 — 42,603} —114, 056 52 2:6 939 
1913. 1,023,307 | 2,953,587 2,714,861 2,678,389 | 238,726 275,198 BT) Ban, 1038 
1914 755,325 | 1,842,717 | 200,389 | 2,180,106 1 142; 328] —837,389 35 «46:6 639 
1915 948,945 743,772 | 2,517,576 | 1,686,909 ait 773,804 —943, 1387 )) 16 8 282 
1916 452,080 | 486,362 | 1,118,884  °354,335 | —632/522| 132,027) 21 6:2. 387 
1017... | 219,048 | 175,019 | 681,140 | 235,659 —406,121) — 60, 640 15 11:8 287 
1918... | 108,924 | 88,628 . 288,978 | 87,030 — 200,350 1,598 16 3-3 293 
1919. 904,611 1,646,014 | 2,399,957 736,053 — 753,943 909,961 36 4:7 | 654 
1920. 285,144 , 547,336 | 756,494 | 618,843 — 209,158 28,493 38 4:7 690 
1921. 296,711 461,533 787,182 569,539 | ~325,649| ~—108,006 S10 b438 559 
1922 303,692 : 393,919 | 805,703 472,392 — 411,784) — 78,473 25 11°3 AGG 
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| | | Q@ain or 
| Gain or | Number 
| Actual | Assessed — Pale ox | Loss (—) prea Export of 
Year. | Quantity. | Value Pale Bins Previous Comper ete with Unit eee 
| Recorded. price Year’s 1909. +| Previous | Value. Value. 
tices Price. | aes 
(v) Mowarre. 
70°! | £ £ | £ | £ £ tae 3 
. | | 8. . 
1909. 19,649,053 861,639 oat Se Ce Ee eee eee ae 0 10°5 963 
1910. 17,817,219 / 903,164 781,310 781,310 121,854 121,854 TS O22 1118 
1911. 21,066,825 | 917,874 923,810 | 1,067,888 |— 5,936 | —150,014 0 10°5 957 
1912. 23° 479, 729 | 967,286 | 1, 029, 620 | 1,022,189 | — 62,334 | — 54,903 0 9:9 904 
1913... | 17, 355, "382 876,255 "761, 080 | 715,004 | 115,175 | 161;251 1 O-1 1103. 
1914S 18, 865, 743 | 834,202 | 827, 290 952,484 6,912 | —118,282 0 10-6 971 
1915... 16,304,378 | 687,635 714,970 720,944 |— 27,335 | — 338,309 0 10:1 | 926 
1916... | 17,374,068 | 1,115,281 | 761,878 | 732,749 353,403 382,532 1 4 | 1409 
ROvTeR 3,690,828 | 280,636 161,848 | 236,923 118,788 43,713 1 6:2 1669 
1918... | 19,645,684 | 1,641,889 | 861,491 | 1,493,780 780,398 | 148,109 1° 8-1: | 1835 
1919, | 16,942,021 | 1,654,235 742,932 1,415,930 911,303 238,305 1 11°4 | 2144 
192025. 6,289,888 518,973 | 275,821 | 614,150 243,152 | — 95,177 1 7°8 1811 
1921S. 17,128,915 583,643 | 751,127 | 1,418,291 | — 167,484 —829, 648 0 82) 748 
1922... | 25,792,749 | 1,152,470 | 1,181,049 | °878,852 | 21,421 | 273,618 | ‘0 10-7 | 981 
(vi) Hiprs (Ox anp Cow). 
itn eare & ¢ cg! thine, teoodal ce 
. o { < Be e 
1909. 11,770,489 | 315,150 | oa soe —— — 0 6:4 | 856 
1910 13, 255,332 404 073 354,906 354,906 | 89,756 39,756 0 78 974 
1911 13, 211,734 | 370,548 352,800 402,744 | 17,748 | — 32,196) 0 6:7 : 897 
1912 20, 428, 461 | 670,887 | 545,512 572,955 | 125,375 97,932 0 7:9 1050 
1913 21 279, 840 ‘| 794,937 | 568,247 698,847 226,690 96,090 0 9 1194 
1914 14, 673,065 | 544,050 | 391,823 548,132 | 152,227 | — 4,082 0 8:9 1185 
1915 15,304,911 575,945 408,695 567,478 | 167,250 8,467 0 9 1203 
1916 19,450,001 | 811,338 519,384 | 731,931 | 291,954 | 79,407 0 10 1383 
1917. 17,304,022 836,505 462,079 721,820 | 374,426 | 114,685 0 11+6)) 1545 
1918. | 12, 506, 970 548,051 | 333,980 | 604,608 | 214,071 | — 56,557 0 10°65 | 1401 
1919-—; 19, 586, 819 | ig 068, 053 523,038 | 858, 288 645,015 | 209,765 i Bee W's k 1743 
1920. 18, 862,413 | 1. 182, Siz 4 503,693 | a IF 028, 552 678,624 | 153,765 ‘Le 48 2004 
1921, 14, 295,679 362, 269 382,761 "8096, 069 — 20,492 | — 533,800 0 6:1 810 
1022. 18,035,228 | 476,391) 482,886 457,033 _— 6,495 19,358) 0 6:3 | 844 
(vii) SHerre SKIns. 
; : : z : Per es | 
4 | Fs : 8. 2 
19002... °} 28°746,655°|" 661,010 he See a") 0" it Te er 929 
1910. | 24, 630, 435 603,280 | 572,450 | 572,450 80,830 80,830 O 5:9 | 979 
1911 | 28, 996, 966 | 574,457 | 557,728 | 587,764 16,729 | — 13,307 0 5°7 | 957 
1912255) 29, 029, 147 | 724,196 | 674,684 | 694,921 49,512 | 29,275 0 6 | 997 
1918S 2.5 32, 196, 400 | 889,611 | 748,296 | 803,210 141,315 86,401) 0 6:6: 1104 
1914... | 30, 353, 731 | 753,273 | 705,469 | 838,697 47,804 | = 85,424 0 6 992 
AOIUG ee as, 226, 422 | 827,590 | 865,201 | 923,829 | — 37,611 | — 96,239 0 5:3) 888 
1916... | 30,410,386 1,084,042 | 706,786 676,061 377,256 | 407,981 0 8:6) 1424 
1917... | 24,941,141 | 1,431,854 579,672 | 889,079 852,182 | 542,775 1 1°8 2294 
1918... 25,284,318 | 1,329,236 587,648 | 1,451,556 741,588 | ~—122,320 1 0-6 2101 
1919... | 89,775,368 | 2,827,053 | | 924,442 | 2,091,052 | 1,902,611 | 736,001 Leos) 2840 
1920... 24,066,098 2 141. 027 659,334 1,710,510 | 1,581,693 430.517 1 04 | 3555 
1921 27,949,822 713, 341 | 649,598 | 2,486,539 63,743 14) 773,198 QO 61 | 1020 
1922... 38,989,200 | 1, 237, $828 906,171 | 995,090 331,657 | 949° 738 Ou776 | 1269 
(vill) minal 
| < 3 : is, j Per ery tb. | 
i 1p, | . | £ s. . i 
1909. '302, 102,606 _ 650,940 -—— — — — 8 7:4) 1082 
1910, (356,303,905 693,413 767,727 767,727 | 74,314 ~ 74,314 7 O94 982 
1911. 206, 554. 439 402,680 445,062 401,981 | — 42,382 699 7 96. 934 
19127... 192, 775, 746 443,492 415,373 375,818 | 28,119 67,674 9 2°4 1102 
1O1G Mawes 044, 744 65,169 49,439 62,785 15,730 12,384, 11 4:3 1861 
1914.. 220, 031, 205 438,455 474,019 62,494 | — 35,564 375,961 7 11°6. 955 
1915 i298, 765, 234 631,646 643,749 595,347 | — 12,103 36,299 8 6:5 | 10138 
1916. ‘349, 205, 982 877,368 752,433 738,287 124,985 139,081; 19 0:6 1204 
1917... |468,702, 325 1,519,860 | 1,009,912 | 1,177,519 509,948 342,341) 12 11:6. 1554 
IDES te 509, 495, 794 | 1,600,137 | 1,097,809 | 1,652,140 502,328 — 52,003) 12 6:8. 1505 
1919... 248, 265, 197 | 1,145,408 530,619 773,427 614,789 871,981; 18 7:3 | 2228 
1920... 69,675,591 344,268 150,180 R24. 069 194,138 20,199} 19 9:2. 2367 
A021 72 ean 2,295,769 | 1,674,730 | 3,840,383 621,089 |—1,544, "614 11 9:8 | 1415 
1922... 544,179,967 | 1,426,376 ( 1,172,543 1,607,356 253,833 '— "180, "980 10 5:8 1 256 
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| Gain or | | Index 
| Assessed Gain or Loss (—) | | 
Actual | Assessed _ Value at Loss (—) | compared Export | of Export 








Year. Quantity. Value | Value at | Previous compared with Unit | Unit 
Recorded. | 1909 Price.; Year’s with 1909; Previous Value, Value. 
oeeTiCg, --\ vr Tiges Year’s | (1909-13 





Price, | | =1000.) 


(ix) MBats. 















































hee ta lucie, S Bal. hatet, Shel <i e dit 
Ce 29,589 | 637 | — — — | — 0 5:2 894 
1910... 15,762 461 | 339 339 | 122 | 12240 7 7 | 1214 
SOLU. 322,308 7,249 | 6,939 9,427 | 310 — 2,178 |} 0 5-4. 934 
1912... 502,336 | 11,533 | 10,814 11,297 | 719 | 236 | 0 5:5) 953 
We: GS SSE) ae) SBR gee cae 

pee | ’ | ? ’ 18,880 | sol nas ,766 “6 
1915... 6,412,037 | 118,132 138,040 151,241 | — 19,908 — 33,109 | 0 4:4 765 
1916... | 17,861,042 | 361,768 384,517 329,062 | — 22,749 32,706 | 0 4:9 841 
1917... | 47,350,476 | 1,049,433 | 1,019,374 959,064 | 30,059 | 90,059 | 0 5:3 920 
1918... | 18,818,409 477,418 | 405,128 417,074 | 72,290 | 60,344 | 0 6:1 | 1053 
1919... | 46,018,654 | 1,170,973 990,701 | 1,167,480 | 180,272 | 3,493 | 0 6-1 1057 
1920... | 13,609,039 | 381,277 292,979 346,290 | 88,298 | 34,987 | 0 6°7 1163 
LS ARIAS 2,756,629 | 93,513 59,345 77,231 | 34,168 | 16,282 | 0 8-1°| 1409 
1922... | 1,180,879 | 30,352 | 25,422 40,059 | = 4,930 — SiO] O- 6°2-; 1067 

(x) Woon, ScoureEp. 
1,000 Ib. 2 | £ | ms £ te 8.) od. 
1909... 4,103 218,847 © — — — | — 1 0-8 879 
1910... 4,208 255,658 | 224,468 | 224,468 31,190 | 31,190 | 1 2-6 1001 
POT or. 5,284 304,686 | 281,823 320,982 22,863 — 16,296; 1 1:8 | 950 
1912... 4,164 250,645 222,115 | 240,134 28,530 | LOSI L 2:4 992 
Ib od Whee 3,658 269,932 > 195,122; 220,185 74,810 | 49,747 | 1 5:7 1216 
1914... 4,323 328,073 _ 230,589 318,997 97,484 | 9,076 | 1 6+2 | 1250 
1915... 8,663 618,903 | 462,051 | 657,388 156,852 | — 38,485; 1 5:1 | 1177 
LOILG.. 10,297 | 1,003,696 | 549,230 | 735,677 | 454,466 | 268,019 | 1 11:4 | 1606 
ROLT 29 11,936 | 1,804,647 | 636,628 | 1,163,422 | 1,168,019 | 641,225 | 3 0°3 | 2491 
1918S; 15,243 | 2,792,124 | 813,016 | 2,304,652 | 1,979,103 | 487,472 | 3 8 3018 
1919... 26,477 | 4,939,543 | 1,412,209 | 4,849,922 | 3,527,334 | 89,621 | 3 8:-8 | 3074 
1O20 7. 12,988 | 2,964,959 692,733 | 2,423,001 | 2,272,226 | 541,958 | 4 6-8 | 3762 
1921... 11,527 | 1,026,200 , 614,833 | 2,631,539 411,367 | —1,605,339 | 1 9-4 | 1467 
1922... 11,215 | 1,134,219 | 598,172 | 998,393 536,047 | 135,826 |2 0:3 ; 1667 
(xi) Woot. IN THE GREASE. 

1,000 1b. “ue rsa apy oe eine taaoae age ti 
1909 126,660 | 3,502,089 | se | — | — — 0 6:6 | 940 
1919... 117,445 | 3,574,521 | 3,247,320 | 3,247,320 | 327,201 | 327,201°) OP. 73" 1035 
we: aseae | Sapoes | Sues Segoe eae ae gee 

19120. aL > > > ’ 9 . | , ’ | 1 Ve { 6 > 4 | 
19135... | 173,243 | 5,444,524 | 4,790,093 | 4,971,357 654,431 473,167 | 0 7:5 | 1069 
1914... 129,524 | 3,900,557 | 3,581,281 | 4,070,557 | 319,276  —170,000| 0 7:2 | 1024 
L9lbte 161,253 | 4,753,202 | 4,458,585 | 4,856,074 | 294,617 — 102,872 | 0 7:1 | 1003 
1916... | 125,895 | 5,583,971 | 3,480,939 | 3,710,961 | 2,103,032 1,873,010 | 0 10-6 1508 
Dolio | 105,710 | 6,977,065 | 2,922,836 | 4,688,688 , 4,054,229 = 2,288,377 | 1 3°8 | 2245 
LOS rere | 100,392 | 6,897,506 | 2,775,788 | 6,626,048 | 4,121,718 | 271,458 | 1 4-5 2337 
igs. | 158,263 |12,946,170 | 4,375,914 | 10,873,632 | 8,570,256 | 2,072,538; 1 7:6 | 2782 
1920... | 106,396 (12,990,055 | 2,941,794 | 8,703,315 110,048,261 | 4,286,740 | 2 5-3 | 4152 
OZ. | 218,893 | 7,210,485 | 6,052,310 (26,725,134 | 1,158,175 —19,614,649 | 0 7:9 | 1120 

1922... 198,568 | 9,866,723 | 5,490,333 | 6,540,968 | 4,376,390 | 3,325,755 | 0 11:9 | 1690 _ 


6. Variation of Export Values.—The following tables show the variation of the values 
of exports, divided into four categories: (i) living animals, (ii) produce of the land, (iii) 
produce of the mines (excluding gold), and (iv) other articles. Table (v) is a summary 
of the preceding four. Table (vi) is similarly a summary of the first four tables with 
the addition of gold. In this table the exports of gold during the period 1914 to 1919 have 
been re-arranged in proportion to the output. As the gold during the greater part of this 
period was sold to the Bank of England as soon as it was lodged with South African banks, 
this re-arrangement gives a closer approximation to the Union’s purchasing power, as far 
as visible exports are concerned, for individual years than the recorded export figures. 
The second column in the tables shows the recorded values of exports, the third the 
values at the average (1909-13) prices. The two last columns show the index numbers 
(1) of the value of exports, and (2) of the export values, About 98 per cent. of the exports 
are shown by quantities as well as values in the annual statements of the Customs Depart- 
ment. In the case of the remaining 2 per cent., where values only are recorded, changes of 
value have been applied proportional to the other articles in their appropriate class. 
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(Including Ships’ Stores but excluding Removals to Rhodesia, and from 1922, 
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South-West Africa.) 























Effect of Change of Index No. | Index No. 
Val t Price. of Volume of Export 
Year Recorded 1909-18 oa Export | oe. 
aie, alte oa verage | verage 
Average 1909-13. | 1909-13 
Gain. Loss = 1000). | = 1000). 
(i) ANIMALS, LIVING 
| ~ \ 
£ £& | £ 
£009: .. 58 43,366 | 43,982 | — 616 1103 986 
1910...... 42,362 | 37,857 | 4,505 — 949 1119 
19E  .. S 45,338 | 49,713 — 4,325 1247 i 912 
1GES. ok wa 30,988 001 — 2,013 828 | 939 
Uy 1 Wee 38,106 | ; 3,306 — 873 1095 
198s, 5 33,568 | 36,646 | —_ 3,078 919 | 916 
ISIS. ,...; 44,465 | 56,499 —_ 12,034 14470 787 
tthe 32,797 42,984 — 10,187 1078 ) 763 
2 ee 47,452 55,958 —- 8,506 1403 848 
19B8...... 60,763 | 66,699 | -— 5,936 1673 911 
he Pa 53,704 | 54,522 | -- 818 1367 j 985 
$920....... 68,360 | 61,090 | 7,270 —_ 1532 1119 
2627 7-2, 54,142 55,587 | -— 1,445 1394 974 
hee 40,932 42,241 | — 1,309 1059 | 969 
(ii) PRODUCE OF THE LAND, AGRICULTURAL AND PASTORAL. 
& £ £ £ 
1600... : 5. 8,958,090 9,459,440 — 501,350 | 926 947 
PR aan 9,484,687 9,119,891 | 364,796 — 893 1040 
vi Tee aS 9,246,134 9,522,280 | — 276,146 | 932 971 
1BTS 2: 2.4584 11,163,506 11,485,088 | — 321,582 1124 972 
1998... 3. 12,239,524 | 11,492,511 | 747,013 | -- 1125 1065 
1944...... 9,090,642 9,691,516 | — | 600,874 | 949 938 
1982. cb; 9,930,016 11,737,608 | — | 4,807,592 1149 846 
1916<. 5... 12,915,537 10,106,054 | 2,809,483 | a 989 1278 
it Pe 16,291,187 9,147,218 | 7,143,974 | — 895 1781 
EDAG... 2 2 18,192,359 9,141,889 |; 9,050,470 | — 895 1990 
LGADs...... 8 33,064,453 15, 343, 134 | 17,721,319 | — 1502 2155 
1020... ..8: 25,623,600 8.295.112 | 17,328,588 | — 812 3089 
~ eg 17,899,393 14,780,671 3,118,722 | — 1447 1211 
Ree? 7: 19,395,065 14,334,860 5,060,205 | ‘ 1403 | 1358 
(iii) Propuck oF Mrvgs, ExcLUDING GOLD. 
| | ] 
£ £ | £ £ / 
1909...... 7,858,377 10,218,956 | —_ 2,360,579 953 769 
1010.. ... 10,205,006 11,623,013 — 1,418,007 1084 . 878 
Wil,,..... 10,236,625 10,403,074 — | 166,449 970 . 984 
GaSe... 2 11,052,334 9,544,330 | 1,508,004 : — ) 890 . 1158 
pls Sea 14,267,156 11,839,963 | (2,427,193 | — 1104 1205 
a) ee 7,931,155 7,475,170 | 455,985 — 697 1061 
TIS. 2... 3,944,213 3,311,682 | 632,531 — 309 1191 
1: . .. i. 8,893,056 6,726,971 2,166,085 — 627 1322 
i! Ve 10,509,613 6,960,009 3,549,604 — 649 1510 
1918...... 10,731,646 | 6,433,841 4,297,805 | — 600 1668 
Wid... es 15,325,200 | 6,736,352 8,588,848 — 628 ) 2275 
VORG; "2 2's 17,506,537 6,091,349 | 11,415,188 — 568 2874 
‘it Fae ac 6,797,566 | 2,798,504 | 3,999,062 — 261 2429 
1922, ..42 0s) : Yecieulil de h872, 704 |  SSRarR ain oo me 408 1774 
(iv) OrnER ARTICLES. 
| £ | g £ 
U1 169,720 | 165,258 | 4,462 —— 530 1027 
£9100 .2iuu 240,589 223,596 16,993 ~— / 717 4076 
POLLS totaal 314,772 322,182. — 7,410 1033 977 
T0IS, sce 407,227 421,124 — 13,897 | 1350 967 
2 3h en oe ae 430,354 | 427,362 2;992 _ 1370 1007 
0024.. ..0c 360,561 356,638 3,923 — ) 1143 | 1014 
L015... Wee 562,012 | 599,069 52,943 —- 1632 1104 
£016. asteh 1,108,516 | 863,330 245,186 —- 2768 1284 > 
OTT eae 1,267,942 858,458 409,484 — | 2752 1477 
4918.0 0... | 1,809,652 774,484 535,168 — 2483 4691 
491905. wavs | 1,406,701 764,096 642,605 — . 2450 1841 
O20, 2 poe 1,736,636 | 858,022 878,614 -- 2751 | 2024 
pts ee 1,072,288 | 555,302 516,986 —~ 1780 1931 
1022ze20 . ,336,782 697,694 639,088 on 2237 1916 
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VARIATIONS IN VOLUME AND VALUE OF EXPORTS (S.A. PRODUCE), 
FROM 1909—continued. 














Index No. 











: Index No 

Effect of Change of z : 

Banat Value at Price. Rt bade | of peer 

Year Vato: 1909-13 apa arr ator) eee eerD | enmanaes 
Average. Gain. | Loss. 1909-13 | 1909-13 

bela s! ‘ ee i eindecty cre; 10Q0), == 1000). 

{v) SumMaRy OF TABLES (i) TO (iv). 
em & | £ £& 

TOGO tess 17,029,553 19,887,636 | — 2,858,083 934 856 
LOLOR aleve é 19,972,644 21,004,357 | — 1,038,713 986 951 
OPT sa se « 19,842,919 20,297,249 —_ 454,330 953 978 
abt VA ae 22,654,055 21,483,543 13170,512 — 1009 1054 
gj RU ala ae 26,975,140 23,794,636 3,180,504 — 1117 1134 
10TS Sn 17,415,926 17,559,970 — 144,044 825 992 
1915. 14,480,706 15,614,858 — 1,134,152 733 927 
1916. 22,949,906 17,739,339 5,210,567 — 833 1294 
TOU ia aes 28,116,194 17,021,638 11,094,556 — 799 1652 
pf) Eo See 30,294,420 16,416,913. 13,877,507 - Tea 1845 
19195. 555 49,850,058 22,898,104 26,951,954 — 1075 2d ly or 
gE ET Noe Ae ea 44,935,133 15,305,573 29,629,560 — 719 2936 
23 )24i OY 25,823,389 18,190,064 7,633,325 — 854 1420 
LO2D ao 28,529,956 19,447,499 9,082,457 —- 913 1467 








(vi) SumMARyY or TaBLus 





(i) To (iv) INCLUDING GOLD AT 
oF GoLp PREMIUM. 

















i = é é : z 
1909...... 47,782,366 | 50,640,449 | ves | 2,858,083 904 944 
1910... 27! 51,763,439 | 52,795,152 is VO3L-713 943 980 
19110720" 34.907.263 | 55,361,593 zs | °454;330 989 992 
19120002": 60,996,361 | 59,825,849 1,170,512 | vant 1068 1020 
1913... 1”. 64564539 | 61/384,035 3°180,504__ ua 1096 1052 
101d ees 52,752,893 | 52,896,937 | =o (44,044 945 997 
1915 200! - | 52°765-144 | 53°899,296 TH -1,1343252 962 979 
1916.1... 623078419 | 56,867,852 5,210,567 | pa 1015 1092 
1917...... 66072254 | 54977698 | 11,094,556 | € 982 1202 
1918... 65.725.201 | 51:847,694 | 13°877.507 _ ad 926 1268 
iste... 88°304,808 | 57,963°873 | 30,840,935 __ ss 1035 1532 
1920.00... 9714179 | 50,852,652 | 40°858,527 | sie, 908 1803 
102) uuk | 68'81F990 | 52,643,650 | 16,168,340 _ Ee 940 1307 
1922.10. 1! gos7asss | 48;760°777 | 117610061 | es 871 1238 





SPANDARD VALVE AND VALUE 


7. Variation of Import Values.—The following tables show the variation of the values 
of imports divided into three categories: (i) Food and Drink, (ii) Raw Materials, and 
(iii) Manufactured Articles. Table (iv) is a summary of the preceding three. As far as 
possible a similar method of calculation was pursued as in the case of exports. (See 
paragraph 7.) As, however, only one-third of the imported articles. have quantities as 
well as values recorded, investigation of other sources of information was necessary. 
Details of the exports from the United Kingdom to South Africa in the former’s trade 
returns, which are more detailed as to quantities, were extracted and collated with the 
variations of wholesale prices. Assistance was given by the British Board of Trade. The 
final results, tabulated below, though not purporting to be absolutely correct, may be taken 
as substantially accurate. Confirmation of the limits between which the margin of error 
might lie is afforded by a comparison of the weight of oversea eargo landed and the index 
of volume arrived at from the above calculation. The results are indicated hereunder. 
In the former case the year 1913 (the first for which details are available) is taken as the 
base equal to 1111, the index of volume for that year [see table (iv) hereunder]. 


Oversea, Cargo Index of Volume 


Landed. of Imports. 
1915 1111 Hil 
1914 906 927 
1915 740 791 
1916 782 880 
1917 628 663 
1918 520 690 
1919 555 ig haks 570: 
1920 964 ae 895 
1921 612 tetas 618 
1922 682 = 712 


In the first place it must be remembered that during the war, owing to lack of shipping 
accommodation, there was every incentive to economy of space, with a tendenvy in con- 
sequence to import goods of less bulk. Asa result, it was to be expected that throughout 
the war period the figures in the second column would be somewhat higher than those in 
the first, and that that difference would tend to disappear when more normal conditions 
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supervened, The year 1918 shows a very large deviation, but that is chiefly accounted for 
by the quantities of soft goods imported in that year and the considerable falling off in raw 
materials machinery, motor cars, etc. In the year 1920, the only one in which the figure 
in the second column is lower than the first, a completely different state of things was in 
evidence, large quantities of grain and flour, raw materials, railway material, and motor cars 
having been imported. It is seen that in the circumstances the figures do in fact show a 
remarkable degree of correspondence. 


VARIATIONS IN VOLUME AND VALUE OF IMPORTS (INCLUDING IMPORTS OF 
GOVERNMENT STORES FROM 1910, BUT EXCLUDING IMPORTS FROM 
RHODESIA, AND, FROM 1922, SOUTH-WEST AFRICA). 





es 
| 


= 
| Effect. of Change of 




















ty of | Index No. | index No. 
alue a rice. of Volume of Impo 
Year. Mchaees 1909-13 5 one | of Imports | Values 
beep at Average (Average (Average 
Increase. | Decrease. 1909-13 | 1909-13 
z YS Pe: ch gh | = 1000). | = 1000), 
(i) F ood AND DRINK. 
£ £ £ £ [ 
1909...... 5,552,217 5,795,634 | ne | 248,417 | 911 958 
1910 | 5,942,062 { 6,081,947 139,885 | 956 977 
seeeee | ’ ’ ’ ’ ize > 
LO Leek a8 6,339,523 | 6,416,521 | —_ 76,998 | 1009 988 
LDL Zi mts 6,364,289 | 6,015,396 | 348,893 | = | 946 1058 
LOLS Sais cise 7,587,146 7,489,779 97,367 | — 1178 | 1013 
LOS (cielo ate | 6,998,254 | 5,974,857 | 23,897 | a 939 1004 
LDL. aieete's 6,192,364 | 5,593,825 | 598,539 | — 1107 
LOLGS ter | 6,839,629 | 4,932,119 . 907,510 | : { 776 1184 
AOL tems 6,113,831 {| 4,055,377 | 1,058,454 - 638 1261 
1918. oxere 4,734,401 3,871,137 | 863,264 | — 609 1228 
SOTO Seer: © | 4,852,217 { 2,750,690 {| 2,101,527 | — | 433 1764 
R920 Gass 14,070,104 {| 5,481,147 | 8,588,957 | — 862 2567 
1021 dew, | 16,598,053" | (3,247,914 2,150,119 | — | 511 1662 
1922...... | 5,598,165 | 3,709,851 | 1,888,314 | — | 583 | 1509 
(ii) Raw MATERIALS. 
| x £ £ | £ | | 
ae AU gine | pt: “ytceee = i pee 713 . 942 
1910) 7Uhs. :709,753 | 3,852,288 — 142,535 | 1058 963 
LOL] Seve « 3,685,496 3,689,185 — 3,689 | 1013 999 
1912353 3,999,283 3,913,193 86,090 ~- 1075 | 1022 
LOLS ee sine | 4,353,816 4,154,405 199,411 — 1141 1048 
LOVES vars is | 8,240,394 | 3,071,464 | 168,930 . — 844 1055 
LOT Dean ais cs 2,917,274 | 2,406,992 , 510,282 — 661 1212 
IDlor Ae. | $8,837,554 | 2,482,247 1,355,307 — | — 682 | 1546 
LDR T egtiasis 3,693,944 | 2,028,525 {| 1,665,419 , — 557 ) 1821 
LOEB arches 4,124,724 (| 1,730,896 | 2,393,828 | — 475 2383 
LO ave ack« | 4,526,371 | 1,865,775 | 2,660,596 — 512 2426 
192027,5%. » | 9,188,686 | 2,931,936 | 6,256,750 — 805 3134 
19225 oats 4,740,070 | 1,896,028 (| 2,844,042 — 521 2500 
if re |. 3,796,876 | 2,232,143 | 1,564,733. - pi 1B vn dle 4 
(ii) J Manur ACTURED ARvie LES. 
| £ | £ ra £ 
iscsi: ues | weet | ae 
are | 26,873, | 27,180, / on 256,547 1049 991 
OS Ls We a 26,632,097 | 26,876,884 | — 244,787 | 1039 991 
LOVAC eet 28,225,741 | 28,315,946 | — 90,205 1095 997 
LOLS erhite 29,494,808 , 28,191,037 | 1,303,771 — 1090 1046 
LOA Finis) oye 25,841,098 24,206,346. 1,634,752 — 936 1068 
LOD reves 5s 22,482,451 | 20,388,183 (| 2,094,268 — 788 1103 
1916...... | 30,316,249 | 24,188,247 | 6,178,002 | = 933 1256 
LO Lvitarecsiere 27,176,908 17,707,534 9,469,374 — 684 1535 
LUST eresets | 40,096,457 19,135,386 | 20,961,071 — 740 2095 
LO TO eernerers 40,276,127 15,838,680 | 24,437,447 — 612 2643 
LOZO eas. | 76,775,001 . 23,692,047 53,082,954 — 916 8241 
1921...... | 46,836,148 17,012,496 29,823,652 — | 658 2753 
L922 ae anere | 41,072,607 19,594,436 | 21,478,171 | = 757 2096 
(iv) SUMMARY OF TARLES (i) 10 (iii). 
£ £ § | £ ) 
aie | Beata | ae | | ae 
asia On 525, ,064, -= 67 | 1033 985 
MOLL ss ies | 86,657,116 36,982,590 — 325, 474 | 1031 991 
LOT as | $8,589,313 38,244,535 344,778 | 1066 1009 
LOLS Fe erates | 41, 435, 770 | 39,835,221 | 1,600,549 | — 1111 1040 
OVS serrate vis 35,079,746 | 33,252,167 | 1,827,579 | —— 927 1055 
T9LO Side en 31,592,089 28,389,000 3,203,089 | = 791 1113 
1916 Fes aes | 39,993,432 _ 31,552,613 8,440,819 | — 880 1268 
LOTT Wate « * 35,984,683 23,791,436 12,193,247 | — 663 1513 
1918784.) | 48,955,582 | 24,737,419 24,218,163 | — 690 1979 
1919...... | 49,654,715 | 20,455,145 , 29,199,570 | an 570 2427 
A PAD | 100, 033, 791 32,105,130 67,928,661 == 895 3116 
10218 | 66,974, 251 22,156,438 § 34,817,813 = 618 2571 
1922....,. . 60,487,648 | 25.536.480 | 24,981,218 — 712 1976 
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8. Exports and Imports per Head of European Population.—The following table shows 
the exports of South African produce and imports at the 1909-13 average values and the 
value per head of the European population. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS PER HEAD OF EUROPEAN POPULATION AT 1909-13 
VALUES FROM 1909. 














{ 




















Sonth African Exports, Imports. 
<a a es aR AL 
Year. | Average | | Average 

| Value at per Head of Value at | per Head of 

| 1909-13 Average. European 1909-13 Averages, | Kuropean 

' Population. | | Population. 

! j ! KF, 

i £ & 8. d. | £ | Si sid: 
POO DME etetehe taki sane aes | 50,640,449 | 41 0 7 | 27,223,940 | PENIS Vins 21 
SMR ets 6 sie ao ieee swe | 52,795,152 | 42 1 0 | 37,064,613 2910 5 
Leo: So aN Pe 55,361,593 43 4 9 | 36,982,590 28 17 8 
OL PrN as 0.0.5.0 0.9 Were 59,825,849 | 45 16 98 38,244,535 29 6 0 
POW EID a cits (oo) 6.6 sis oles works 61,384,035 | 46 3 0 39,835,221 29 19 O 
Ue eae eee 52,896,937 | 39 0 10 33,252,167 24 10 10 
ALS ea scorch We isis Wiese etere the 53,899,296 | 39 1 4 | 28,389,000 20° 11576 
RO LO ivabste sic. ns 0s 0 ede 56,867,852 | 40 9 9 31,552,613 22 9 3 
142 6). cae ae a ee ee 54,977,698 Baa or 3 23,791,436 16 12 11 
OVO Miatec ice de As ¢ sly « 51,847,694 549) BIB) Boal 24,737,419 U7 "O°RS 
(es ea ar | 57,963,873 804° 5:2 20,455,145 13 1751 
Oe nade o arels a o'a @e-ch s 50,852,652 SRg18 5 | 32,105,130 20 Se 
HOARE et cre estaers os | 52,643,650 | 34 11 6 22,156,438 1411 0 
ASME ats ee, oie o.s0, 0.0.5, 0.0h | 48,760,777 31° 6 8 } 25,536,430 16) 8 72 





——— SSS — a rr 


Graphs for the purpose of illustrating the above as well as the tables in the two pre- 
ceding paragraphs are given on the next page. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, 1910-22, 













































































IMPORTS (INCLUDING GOVERNMENT STORES AND EXCLUDING SPECIE) eenge 9g ta 
EXPORTS (INCLUDING SHIPS’ STORES AND VALUE OF 
GOLD PREMIUM AND EXCLUDING SPECIE) 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, 1909-22. 
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1935 
IMPORTS AT 1909-1913 VALUES 


EXPORTS (INCLUDING GOLD AT RECORDED VA ___—_—_—_""" 
EXPORTS ((NCLUDING GOLD AT 1909-19138 VALUES) =—?--0°—"¢——0 

















IMPORTS AY 19690-1913 VALUES PER HEAD 
ON OF EUROPEAN POPULATION) — 
EXPORTS AT 1209-1913 VALUES PER <se 
OF EUROPEAN POPULATION 
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9. Trade with Neighbouring Countries.—The value of the trade of the Union with 
certain neighbouring countries for a period of years is indicated in the following tables :— 


VALUE OF UNION TRADE WITH CERTAIN NEIGH3OURING COUNTRIES, 
FROM 1910. 


(2) Imports, FROM NEIGHBOURING COUNTRIES (INCLUDING GOVERNMENT STORES, BUT 
EXCLUDING SPECIE). 























| 
Avenanes | ie erage oes ‘ 9 
Country. i 1910-14. | 1915-18. PLE Io! 1919. Fr 1920. 1921, | 1922. 
SE eST py tar 
ee rs £ | x | £ £ 
Belgian Congo ; 253 14,516 14,610 5,204 | 605 2,148 
Kenya Sotany. (B. E.A. 5 5,566 50,914 94,997 143,295 | 65,358 92,611 
UVSC. ce ciety he ta ce eke | 982 4,442 QAEL | 1,204 | 178 68 
DAU Tae ge ROM is 2,297 117,038 139,362 86,318 | 21,787 27,535 
MEAP ARCA wee ee ee 10,330 50,668 55,513 132,245 | 18,150 6.103 
eRIP MORES... gtr ks cis bub a | 194,910 60,487 | 21,514 27,197 | 13,350 | 14,897 
Portuguese Hast Africa....... i 136,026 205,639 203,036 310,300 | 450,034 602,043 
Southern Rhodesia. ........... 91,292 304,745 | - 638,772, | 1,191,450 477,825 416,099) 
Northern Rhodesia..........- 5,803 | 38,046 62,258. 84,190. | 48,831 §§45,879 
South-West Africa............ 4, 125 42,966 447,627 |, 428, 946, | 270, 571 432,278 











PRR} | 
£ | £ £ £ 
Belgian Congo. 





{ 
£ 
129,068 307,278 |, 406,235 626,093 552,253, | 507,266 
Kenya Colony (B. E. Wilde , 14,460 148,224 ; 234,109 | 219,131 136,962’ 68,183 
BWSR RTUCTC ches Gyen sauce ae oe oa one ; 470 Dietoo. | 1,919 | 2,206 573, | £,275 
ALS ONG se Seca gs oe a ee ea 4,226 42,113 74,403 30,519 62,283) 7,854. 
RVE AERO ANCHT 2, ci cflrsue. ashe som coun aes 10,261 78,151 129,659 108,466 43,906 12,152 
EATERS Aad Ac, ty siche, 6 & sficsatcieaass 42,750 142,499 352,044 | 458,273 | 294,175 147,754 
Portuguese East Africa, 195,190 | 523,934 635,255 | 714,%41 | 606,193 447,681 
Southern Rhodesia............ | 1,298,393)! 1,533,311 | 2,025,973 | 3,345,001 | 2,737,063 | 2,339,688 
Northern Rhodesia..,......... 77, 524 97,556 152,832 | 265,160 | 267,645 213,345 














South-West. Africa............ 149,629 867, 951 Se arere 1,789 364 | 881,302 | 813,898 








10. Supplies for Ships.—The following figures give the quantity and value of coal 
bunkered, and of beef and other articles, the produce. of the Union, supplied for the use of 
vessels, for a. series of years :— 


COAL, BEEF, AND OTHER ARTICLES OF UNION PRODUCE SUPPLIED TO 
VESSELS FROM 1910. 





























of COAL BUNKERED. stad BEEF SUPPLIED. ‘VALUB OF OTHER TOTAL VALUE OF 

Ba * Pwr ies tee ARTIOLES = ALL UNION Pro- 

a Quantity. ; Value. Quantity. 2) Value. SUPPLIED. RUCBSGEPLIED- 

| 
Tons. Lb, § £, £ 

1940 1,326,709 | 929,881 <= —- 637 930,518 
1911 1,426,586 | 1,027,731 219,703 4,658 23,659 | 1,056,048 
1912 1,413,220 | 1,067,663. 283,915 6,261 37,377 1,111,301 
1913 1,451,751 1,052,241 |, 112,821, 2,818 43,930 1,098,989 
1914} 1,343,240 1,000,521 336,841 7,630 62,110 1,070,261 
1915 1,296,891 916,210 874,869 19,057 62,582 997,849 
1926 2,464,262 | 1,988,926 1,574,491 38,491 110,240 2,137,657 
UGk7 2,347,435 2.743,206 2,744,445 68,109 198.669 : 2,979,375 
1948 1,276,333 1,906,314 2,479,309 74,917 233,000 2,214,826 
1919 | 1,427,380 2,277,733 1,954,319 64,836 241,247 | —-2°583,816 
1920 1,852,663 3,635,949, 1,773,612, 63,500 272,397 \ 3,971,846 
1921 1,636,445 3,201,449 1,282,198 46,004 179,036 3,426,489 
1923 1,429,869 » 1,944,640 jj. 1,069,853 |. 27,944 136,956 | 2,109,540 





Ll. insurance and Freight Charges.—From the beginning of 1922 calculations were 
made of the cost of insurance and freight on the importation of merchandise into the Union. 
The total for 1922 under this head was £4.043,999. Applying the same percentage to the 
year 1923, an approximate figure of £¢,270,000 is obtained for that year. 
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§ 6. Excise Duties. 


1. Excise Duties Imposed in the Union.—Particulars of excise legislation both before 
and since the establishment of the Union will he found in previous issues of the Official 
Year Book. Details as to revenue collections of excise are given in Chapter XXIV. 


(i) Spirits and Becr.—The following table shows the duties and the rebates allowed 
under Act No. 35 of 1921. 


YARIFF OF EXCISE DUTY ON SPIRITS AND BEERS MANUFACTURED 
IN THE UNION (ACT No. 35 OF 1921). 









































ARTICLE. 
Spirits. Rate of Duty. 
e ; ¥ ¥ as it 7 a : 9. : fi ik, iT £ tian ’ } £ 8. a3 

Wine brandy, viz., spirits distilled from wine or must produced solely by the alcoholic | 

fermentation of the juice of fresh grapes, per imperial proof gallon.......... . 0 A280 
Grape brandy, viz., the distillate resulting from the distillation solely of grape juice | 

together with the husks, per imperial proof gallons... 2.4.1 ences teen oe 0 1786 
Dop brandy and spirits distilled from materials other than the produce of the vine, | 

per intperial’ proor Pallonss,... so. ate c.sniewiecodtnrs 0 fate mn arclale sicker ciate ae eee , 2arG 
——o ee — — —— — a ae —— ] 

Beer. | Rate of Duty. 

Pere. Tees 9G Lf oe | Ll os 
Beer brewed from worts of the specific gravity of not less than one thousand and | 

twenty degrees, and not more than one thousand and thirty-nine degrees, per 36 | 

1M POTIal CALIONS. .. sca ered wetehte s He valve ea opp s vue he, sepa dale aie ieee 0120 
Beer brewed from worts of the specific gravity below one thousand and twenty degrees | 

and above one thousand and thirty-nine degrees, per 36 standard gallons...... | P T0800 

(With a proportionate increase or decrease for any difference in gravity. 
Lager beer produced from worts of the specific gravity of Jess than one thousand and 

forty degrees shall be charged at the higher rate of duty. 

Rebates of Excise Duties on Spirits. Extent of Rebates. 








(a) Spirits of a strength of 50 per cent. overproof and upwards when methylated in | The whole duty. 
the manner prescribed by regulation 

(d) Plain spirits used in the manufacture of medicinal preparations,flavouring essences, | The whole duty, 
and perfumed spirits ; subject to the approval of, and to conditions imposed less seven shill- 
by, the Commissioner of Excise ingsand six pence 

per imperial 

proof gallon. 

(c) Plain spirits used for ind: istrial purposes, and rendered unpotable to the satis- | The whole duty. 
faction of the Commissioner of Excise 

(d) Plain spirits used by szientific or terching institutions for burning, preserving or | The whole duty. 
experimental purposes, and plain spirits used in, and essential for, the working 
or X-ray and similar apparatus, under such safeguards as the Commissioner 
of Excise may impose 

(e) Wine brandy and grape brandy, used in the fortification or preservation of pure | The whole duty. 
wine, subject to compiiance with the provis’‘ons of any Act relating to excise 
duties, or any regulations issued thereunder 

{f) Rectified spirit used in the manufacture of ether, or other substance, by a process | The whole duty. 
which causes the ethyl alcohol to undergo chemical change, and provided that 

_ not more than 2 per cent. by volume of ethyl alcohol remains in the resulting 

ether or other product 

(9) Spirits exported for consumption outs:de the limits of the Union............. The whole duty. 

(h) Spirits lost througa evaporation, leakage, or other unavoidable cause when such | The whole duty. 
loss is proved to the gitisfaction of the Commissioner of Excise 

{i) Spirits distil'ed in Natal from the products or by-products of the sugar-cane, when | Five shillings per 








duty paid for consumption in Natal hee proof 
gallon. 
(j) Plain spirits used in the manufacture of vinegar and acetic acid; subject to the | The whole duty. 
approval of, and to conditions imposed by, the Commissioner of Excise less two shill- 
ings pe imperial 
proof gallon. 





(%) Brandy distilled in a pot still, under excise supervision, wholly from pure wine or | Three shillings 
must the produce of pure grapes, approved of by the Government Brandy per imperial 
Board, at a strength not exceeding 30 per cent. over proof, matured by storage proof gallon, 
in an approved warehouse in approved wood for a period of three years and ! 
certified by the said Board to be pure wine brandv | 





Nore.—Brandy which has b2en matured by storage in an approved warehouse fora 
period of two years may, at any time in 1923, if approved by the Government Brandy 
Board, be removed for consumption, and a rebate of two shillings per imperial proof gallon 
may be allowed thereon. 
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(ii) Cigarette Excise Surtax.—The Cigarette Excise and Surtax Act, 1911, repealed the Cape 
Act of 1909, and re-enacted the tax throughout the Union. Instead, however, of the tax 
being collected by means of stamps affixed to each container at the time of their retail 
sale, the tax is now collected from the manufacturer by means of stamps affixed to the 
container before cigarettes leave the factory, or from an importer at the time of first impor- 
tation or delivery from a bonded warehouse. Manufacturers overseas are allowed to purchase 
the necessary stamps and affix them to the containers of cigarettes at the time of 
manufacture. The schedule of the Act imposing these duties, as amended by Act No. 35 
of 1922, reads as follows :— 

(a) On all cigarettes manufactured in the Union, whether made from tobacco grown or pro- 

duced therein, or from tobacco imported therein, or from a mixture of Union grown and 
imported tobaccos, an excise duty for every one-half ounce net weight or fraction thereof ?d. 

(6) On all cigarettes imported into the Union and delivered for consumption therein, a surtax 


(in addition to the duty payable under the Customs laws) for every one half-ounce net 
WeightLOL ATA CHON« UNCLCOL cicieiateic) tielin: Clea lertio otau8 volevasere’ ¢ alia ch eiataie Corel cua tales ciatccetaia’ sectors Perce rit 


Gii) Zobacco.—Act No. 35 of 1922 imposed the following excise duties on tobacco manu- 
factvred in the Union, with similar customs duties on tobacco manufactured in a territory 
the Government of which has entered into a customs agreement with the Government of the 
Union on importation into the Union, and on tobacco manufactured in the Province of 
Mozambique when imported into the Transvaal for consumption therein :— 


Excise duty. 
d 


Rh GE 

(a) eed: er smoking in a tobacco pipe, including cake. plug, and stick tobacco, per pound 9 4. 
weig 

(b) ready for use in the making of cigarettes, per pound weight.............eeeeeee OF6 

(eynine the: torm. of, cigarettes, per DOUNG Weight, . ac re aisle are calc ole. o let aislecincc clelve cleans 0 6 

(d) in the form of cigars or cigarillos, per pound weight...........cccccccccccccccs 1 0 

(e) in the form of roll tobacco, per pound weight... ....cccccccececccccececesscecs 0 3% 


(iv) Sugar.—The Customs Amendment and Excise Duties Extension Act, No. 22 of 
1915, imposed a duty on Union sugar of ls. per 100 Ib. Act No. 37 of 1916 reimposed 
the duty until the 30th June, 1917; Act No. 36 of 1917 until 30th June, 1918; Act No. 20 
of 1918 until 30th June, 1919; Act No. 32 of 1919 until 30th June, 1920; and the duty 
was made permanent by Act No. 44 of 1920. 


(v) Matches.—The Matches Duty Act, No. 13 of 1914, imposed a duty on Union matches 
of is. per gross of boxes containing not more than 100 matches, 2s. per gross of boxes 
containing not more than 200 matches, and so on in proportion for any increase in size 
of boxes. 


(vi) Playing-Cards.—The Customs Amendment and Hacise Duties Extension Act, No. 22 
of 1915, imposed a duty on Union playing-cards at the rate of 3d. per pack (not exceeding 
fifty-three cards). Act No. 37 of 1916 reimposed the duty until the 30th June, 1917; 
Act No. 36 of 1917 until 30th June, 1918; Act No. 20 of 1918 until 30th June, 1919; Act 
No. 32 of 1919 until 30th June, 1920; and the duty was made permanent by Act No. 44 
of 1920. 


(vii) Acetic and Pyroligneous Acids, etc.—The Excise and Customs Tariff Amendment 
Act, No. 37 of 1913, imposed a duty on Union acetic and pyroligneous acids, extracts and 
essences of vinegar, as follows :— 

lf of a strength not exceeding the strength of proof per gallon or fraction of a gallon........ Is. 
And in addition for each degree of strength in excess of the strength of proof per degree..... 4d. 
Proof held to be equal to 6 per cent. of absolute acid. 

(viii) Patent or Proprietary Medicines.—The Customs and Hacise Duties Amendment 
Act, No. 23 of 1923, imposed a duty on patent or proprietary medicines sold or exposed 
for sale by retail, as follows :— 


When the retail selling price of the packet, box, bottle, Rate of Excise Duty. 


pot, phial, or other container, with its contents, but s.d. | s. d. 
exclusive of the excise duty, does not exceed........ sem O22 
2 0 0 8 

2G 0 4 

4 0 0 6 

6 0 supe 2 

10 0 oa 

20 0 40"G 

50 0 IN 0 

over nO 0 20 O 





§ 7. Patents, Designs, Trade Marks, and Copyright. 


{. General.—Act No. 9 of 1916, which was brought into force on the Ist January, 
1917, repealed all previous legislation embraced in no fewer than thirly-two Acts and Pro- 
clamations of the various Provinces, and made consolidated and comprehensive provision 
in respect of patents, designs, trade marks, and copyright in the Union. The administration 
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of the Act is vested in the Minister of Justice, and the office concerned with each of the 
four subjects of the Act is expressly fixed at Pretoria, under a Registrar. Seals of 
office are provided for. Impressions of such seals are to be admitted in evidence, hoy 
judicially noted. The Registrar may in any proceedings before him— 


(a) receive evidence on affidavit or viva voce upon oath ; 

(d) summon witnesses and issue commissions de bene esse ; 

(ec) order discovery or inspection, and require the production of documents ; 
(d) award costs against any party to proceedings before him. 


The registers kept under the Act are open to public inspection on payment of the 
prescribed fee. Penalties are provided for offences against the Act, including the making 
of false entries and of false statements. Officers of the patent office are forbidden to traffic 
in patents. Special penalty is enforceable in the case of the unauthorized use of the Royal 
Arms or the Arms of the Union upon any article. 


2. Patents.—The following persons, whether British subjects or not, may make 
application for a patent :— 
(a) The inventor, either alone or jointly with one or more other persons; or 
(b) the inventor jointly with the assignee of a part interest in the invention ; or 
(c) the assignee of the inventor, either alone or jointly with one or more other 
persons. 





An application for a patent must be made in a prescribed form, and must contain a 
declaration as to the facts relied upon to support the application. A provisional or complete 
specification in quadruplicate must be supplied. 


The Registrar may accept or refuse the application or may return the specification or 
drawing for amendment; but in the case of refusal the applicant is permitted to appeal to 
the law officer. If the appication and specification have been accepted, the Registrar 
gives written notice of that fact to the applicant, and in the case of a complete specification 
transmits one of the specifications to the Attorney-General at Cape Town, Pietermaritzburg, 
and Bloemfontein. The acceptance, if of a complete specification, must be advertised not 
later than one month from the date of such acceptance, and within two months after the 
last advertisement, or such further time as the Registrar may allow, any person may give 
notice to oppose such patent on any of the following grounds, but no other :— 


(a2) That the applicant has obtained the invention from the person giving such notice 
(hereinafter referred to as the objector), or from a person of whom the objector 
is the legal representative or assignee ; 

(b) that the invention has been fraudulently obtained to the prejudice of another’s. ~ 
rights ; 

(c) that the complete specification describes or claims an invention other than that 
described in the provisional specification, and that such other invention forms 
the subject of an application made by the objector in the interval between the 
leaving of the provisional specification and the leaving of the complete specifi- 
cation ; 

(d) that the invention is not novel, or is not capable of being patented in terms 
of the definition of invention in section sx of the Act; 


(e) that the person represented as being the inventor is not such ; 


(f) that the invention or the application of the same is contrary to law, public 
order, or good morals ; 


(g) that the complete specification does not sufficiently disclose or explain the 
invention or the manner in which it is to be performed. . 


Opposed applications are heard and determined by a judge. If there is no opposition 
or if an opposed application is determined in favour of the patent, a patent is granted on 
payment of the prescribed fee, and the patent is sealed. The term limit of a patent is 
fourteen years from its date, subject to extensions, which must be applied for under prescrihed 
procedure. The effect of a patent is to grant to the patentee, subject to the Act and the 
conditions of the patent, full power, sole privilege, and authority, by himself, his agents 
and licensee during the term of the patent, to make, use, exercise, and vend the invention 
within the Union, so that he shall have the sole profit and advantage thereof. 


Provision is also made for patents of addition, the restoration of lapsed patents, 
the revocation of patents. and the issue of a single patent for cognate inventions. Certain 
provisions are made as to procedure in respect of actions for infringements of patents. A 
patent may be acquired by the Government by agreement with the patentee or by arbitra- 
tion. The inventor of any improvement in instruments or munitions of war may assign 
the patent to the Government. 
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Any person resident in the Union on passing the prescribed examination, and on paying 
to the registrar a fee of £5, may be registered as a patent agent. Attorneys are entitled to 
practise as patent agents without passing an examination. 


Fees.—The following fees are payable in respect of a patent :— 


TFS PU CA RU IVE SEC OB TONG fae clo pore 8 ix cin oe wopales cs od bia ew ue's oe 02 £1. 
Gee atthe SRV N IGLOS RCT CORON  rawiie tts 5 0 rap aR Md lew eis y do ee swash ees £3. 
ea Vig oem tet tenes Seer athe ee dain <p sce nde Sike.c g Fiore soshp horde bibs ott 


Renewal Fees. 


i. Before the expiration of the third year from the date of the patent.... £4. 
2. Before the expiration of the seventh year from the date of the patent.... £6. 
3. Before the expiration of the tenth year from the date of the patent.... £10. 


Notr.—Any or all of the payments for renewals may be made in one sum. 


3. Designs.—The Registrar may, on the application (made in the prescribed form and 
manner) of any person claiming to be the proprietor of any new or original design not 
previously used in the Union, and not described in any printed publication, nor registered 
or patented in the Union or in any other country, register the design under the Act. A 
certificate of registration is then given. The effect of registration is to give the proprietor 
copyright for a period of five years. Extension of the period may be authorized on application 
and payment of the prescribed fee. 


4. Trade Marks.—-A registrable trade mark must contain or consist of at least one 
of the following essential particulars :— ' 
(a) The name of a company, individual, or firm represented in a special or particular 
manner; or 
(6) the signature of the applicant for registration or of some predecessor in his 
business; or 
(c) an invented word or invented words; or 
(d) a distinctive word or words not reasonably required for use in the trade; or 
(e) any other distinctive mark. 





The Registrar may refuse to register a trade mark which contains— 

(a) a representation of the King, the Queen, or any member of the Royal Family, 
or of the Royal Crown; or 

(b) the word ‘“‘ Royal” or any word, letter, or device indicating Royal or Govern- 
ment patronage; or 

(c) a representation of the Royal Arms, or of a national flag of the United Kingdom, 
or of the national arms of the United Kingdom, or of the Arms or Seal of the 
Union ; or 

{d) a representation of any living person without his written consent. 


Any person claiming to be the proprietor of a trade mark may apply for its registration 
in accordance with prescribed procedure. The Registrar’s refusal to register may be appealed 
against. Opposition to registration may be noted. The registration of a trade mark is 
for fourteen years, but may be renewed from time to time upon payment of the prescribed 
fee. A trade mark may be removed from the register if the conditions as to use and 
renewal are not complied with. 


5. Copyright.—The British Copyright Act, 1911, has been given effect in the Union, 
subject to certain modifications, the Governor-General exercising the powers of the Board of 
Trade, and any other reference to the Board of Trade being construed as a reference to the 
Minister. The Governor-General may by proclamation direct the extension of the British 
Copyright Act and the Union Act to literary, musical, dramatic, and artistic works first 
produced or published in any part of the British dominions to which the British Act does 
not extend in like manner as if such works had first been produced or published in the 
Union. Copyrights are registered by the Registrar. 


6. Return of Applications and Registrations of Patents, etc.—‘he subjoined tables 
give for a period of years particulars as to the number of applications and registrations 
in respect of patents, trade marks, and copyright in the Union, together with details of the 
countries of origin of patents and trade marks and the classes of copyright works 
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(i) PATENTS, TRADE MARKS, AND COTYRIGHT. 
OF APPLICATIONS AND "REGISTRATIONS IN THE UNION, 1917 TO 1922, 

















| ‘- 
HEADING. 1 SLOT 7 Se el OTS: Pian 1919. ° 4 > 1920: . 1921, | 1922. 
rs ee Sh ee ee oh FAS nt | 
Patenis— | | | | 
Applications..... Ror eine sts 876 811 1,105 1,449 ee L,Zoe 
Patents Granted... ........ 347) 605 661. | .L00F 5k dgie6 B26 
Assignments and _ Licences | | | | 
Registered.......... Pah 3 79 16 133 | 200 82 
Trade Marks— iq / | 
Applications signi dete detest | 2,002 | 1,400 | 1,585 L; 78 6a Neda 1,116 
Registrations.. ee A he | 521 cent algae 1 2h3 1,234 1,550 860 
Assignments Registered ibis Me — 306 233 421 444 1,005 
Copyriuhts— 
IREGISEFACIONS,. tects oreeut tara ere 90 |} is. 4) 3 147 81 | 57 
i | 


(ii) PATENTS AND TRADE MARKS.—COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN OF APPLICATIONS, 
1920 TO 1922. 





















































Country of Origin. 1920. 1921. 1922, 
PATENTS. 
| | 
Union of South Africa............00 ee oa.» saat gy Kooy 464 / 513 538 
Great Britain............... Bons tee e snares ses ome | 490 334 343 
I as a is Wa Re ey Ps ed a, 83 | 75 77 
Naw wZealand as io. Ree ea eee A eee 25 ¢ 16 
Canadas ndesneid srehece «mare ne Joye sme. Seo see neared ¥p. ols 14 12 ! 13 
TUR DU sie sitieaccksk. esis iois.« mee lanices a aoe uate. 6s het eee } -~ 2 
INIA: cee ee Ce ee ee dee Rak Oeree 5 1 e, 
Mauritins (35.5 war. Se Ae ee ee eee —- —- 1 
BO esis dice. Becurbiloatidy ait. case Ball, Seoettenr tad ee eee 2 Li 4 
SOUth=W CSU FATEICH... 5 c.ccc niece aac! oo tip cietetetaheretoienehe ote ) — 3 2 
Weat. India -Islands}.5 Aweaeu. te oes ae eee eer 1 | —_ — 
United States, of -America.. .o..k<6 a bs cape eee 210 Loz 134 
Other Forelgn ‘Countmlesins .< viet eye ok ducts » ib yetnels ae 154 ) 140 105 
POEM hr cas ceeerare <has es eee | 1,449 Lovin ideane 1,237 
" --~~ ~- . —_— otk.) Lawn ——— es 
TRanD MARKS. 
Union of South Airies, 2. sin. ce oa sero eee eee 457 396 408 
Great. Britain vee Set ee, a. 2 eee. eee 652 411 oie 
Anstraliags. Fatt. A5ot Re PEt ee eee eee 19 9 22, 
New? Zealand: csc ae ihren Gresaene Sethe ties te ones Pie eee “= 1 — 
Carisdt eh. cc. cbvach reste cos a tateks aaah ieas ie eee 19 5 3 
TICs cc eit. oe ere oreo rere Peace RT NP RAR Y Siw etree gente ab: ps l 
United “States fof Americas eee Aa or eee es 420 230 172, 
OtheryPoreign'Countrlesuy. accger.Gnble- m2 \inose ster 168 162 Is 
TO WA Ts. tates hs Gia oa 5 des sat seem res 1,736 1,216 1,116 
(iii) COPYRIGHT.—CLASSES OF WORKS REGISTERED, 1920 TO 1922. 
-—~—-——-- - See : : = | eR ASS RT abe — —- a 
Description. | 1920. | 1921, 1922. 
Artistic. fcc0)..0.!esnda FEDS TS ee ae eRe S 2 2 1 
Wives dla va. 0-8 eaualia a a jc Rtg Ae Naas Ss. . 1 t 3 
UD reins) & PA, OE eh oe ky wh a ad ec en 64 46 29 
Taieraey (Collectivé)s«./< eles stpbgiiande 2 Wal Gaal bho 9 15 16 
Miarsical; « spctu% = vv ccs. ne simp, oles aunts ebeane ite Oe rae 5 2 2 
PROCOGFADHS Aire. on vere ap eine « SK tee AN ba SRE tats é 66 15 6 
MT. 4 
i i dC RR hd GER Se | ‘ 147 | 8t 57 
ee ah nee ee | er ee ei 
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Trapine Licences 


§ 8. Trading Licences. 
1, Scale of Licences,— ‘lie following is the scale of licences in opetation in the several 


Provinces of the Union :— 


Carr oF Goop Hopt. 


Advertising agent or contractor—mini- 
mum ereere eee eoeeeee 
In addition. 6d, ‘per £ on alt amounts 
received—maximum £300 
Boarding and lodging- house... eter etarSaal al ahs 
Tnaddition 1 ree cent. on gross re- 
cape exceeding £1,500 —maximum 


Canvasser for sale of shares and land.. 
EaandrysOrcdinary. Fo. vdieo vin esos e oles 
Laundry, BUCA Mere bre orks o Gist eteae ‘Kies 
Speculator in futures.......cseccsees 
In addition £1 per £1, 000 of turnover 
up to £5,000 and £2 per £1,000 on 
turnover, exceeding £5, 000-—maxi- 
mum £300, 
Speculator in livestock and produce... 
In addition £1 per £1,000 of turnover 
up to £10,000 and £2 per £1,000 
on turnover exceeding £10, 000— 
maximum £300. 


oe eee 


A DAKOCTERENS cette cence Scr ities c ss 
*Butcher, to sell “imported or South 
African grown meat........... 
*Butcher, to sell South African meat only 
*Billiard table............ Petite eens :: 
PAPMMRELIUTEIOIC Ss foc ck pag wee ne seeies 


*Hawker (to trade within a municipality 
or village management board kee) 
OVGRVONICIO. Sk On ss e's sre craters ele 

*Hawker (to trade without a munici- 
pality or village management board 
area); one” vehicles, 0 hi%. eee ee 

*Hawker, for each extra vehicle....... 

*Hawker, to sell or expose for sale fruit, 
fish, vegetables, eggs, poultry, honey, 
or dairy produce, in each area. 

SELLS TGR occ, 5 SRA a fare sank ale oad 

ff a hawker’s or dealer’s 
licence is issued after 30th June in 
any one year, the fee payable is half 
the amount of the licence. 

‘* Dealer’? is defined as any 
person, not being a general dealer, 
who sells fruit, vegetables, non- 
alcoholic drinks, tobacco, fish, eggs 

ultry, honey, cakes, and sweets 
Bt f South African manufacture) or 
dairy produce only in a shop or 


Annual Licences.* 


5 


50 
5 
10 


10 


other premises of a similar nature. | 


“ALAC ACS (OG cae A a I il Pa 
Bonded or bonding warehouse........ 
*Apothecary, chemist, and druggist..... 
*Apothecary, chemist, and druggist, haltf- 


y' 

*Broker...... 4 SERENA Ce ete C 
IPR WRTO LOMO Tesi ee sein, oc ace eih. one ooh shoes at ar obs 
General dealer, half-year............. 

General dealer, year—£7. 10s. “where 
turnover does not exceed £1,0€0 ; 
£10 where turnover exceeds £1,900. 
In addition £1 on every £1,000 or 

art of £1,000 of turnover exceed- 
ing £1,000 up to £5,000, and £2 
where turnover exceeds £5,000— 
maximum addition £300 
Agent of a foreign firm......... 

In addition to £5 per annum for each 
additional firm represented—maxi- 
AUINUTL ars rates ate tala ale oratete’ tenets ae er ae 

If resident for not less than three 
years in British South Africa, half 
the above rates. 

Agent of a foreign firm, half-year..... 





* These licences are sold at all money order offices, with the exception of ich offices in the , ranskei. 
Applications for other licences are referred to the District Receiver of Revenue. 


50 


25 


8, 


oooo 


oooo ©& 


0 


0 


d. 
6 


0 


ooo ro) Qo7T090 © ooeo 


oooc 


= 


0 


Commercial Traveller (for each district) 
*To sell aerated waters............... 
To sell aerated waters (temp. liccnce).. 

* Brewers esis cdc kt Cats wets Ce kee ees 
*F lowers, ferns and shrubs ‘(whole year 
from date of issue).. 
Excise licences— 
Compounder or rectifier of spirits... 
Distiller (other than agricultural dis- 
at net) who distils pure wine or 


oor e ee were ae 


eer eers eee ee se ee es esr even eseos 


Distiller (agricultural) who  distils 
pure wine OF MUSt......ce.ce.0> 
Distiller (other than agricultural dis- 
tiller) who distils produce of vines 
other than pure wine or must.. 
Distiller (agricultural) who distils 
produce of vines other than pure 
WING OF Must. Saecs Pees tok oe 
Distiller, from material other than 
produce of vines ot Cape Province. 
Stillmakeryy fois oles Pei OPE 
Stillkeeper, not being a licensed dis- 
tiller, rectifier, or compounder.. 
Vinegar’ makers: 27, Ae OPa 
*Game (to kill for one season)......... 
*Game, to hunt, Royal game (by person 
domiciled in the Cape Province),. 
*Game, to hunt, ite game (person not 
domiciled). . joey 
*Game, to sell. . cic boteiseee pe eae 
*Medical practitioner (to dispense medi- 
CINES Pieler Wo ae wie terete aoe te 
*Oysters (to ‘collect, whole season)..... 
*Oysters (to collect, per month)....... 
*General dealer, to sell patent or pro- 


eeee re ew ee ea eose 


prietary medicines (not including 
Dutch medicines)— 
Vearlyalicence ula... or ted eae e 
Half-yearly licence............... 
*Removal of business licences, each.... 


*Tobacco (selling by retail)............ 
Banker—every individual or firm, per 
£100 of capital employed, per annum 
Boat, wharf dinghy....... 
Boat, of 10 tons and “ander pa ates hibcbies 
Boat, ADOVE LO MONG? 5 ooo eee. soa ne 
Building societies and mutual assurance 
companies, per £100 of accumulated 
FUNASAepPers ANNUM . Beit Peis te «leete.s she 
Cigarette manufacturer........... Paces 
DiamMondBorokeLyawiy.. veils & 6 ease a ees 
Dianiond= Cubtenr saw ce slelewieere.s cto eyre + « 
DIAMONG VOCAlET cs iA orate Seles eheaied oe 
Diamond dealer, endorsement on licence 
(for one month) areata sriebate tate! abies caste 
Ferry (Griqualand West)............. 
Certificate to sell arsenic and strychnine 
(PeneTAalhd Calel) waeote sure cos erections rons 
Gunpowder 
Hulk (not in process of breaking up).. 
Hulk or condemned vessel (in process 
of breaking up)— 


eevee er ecene 


see eee ree reser esse ererereone 


First six months.........-.-.-+.. : 
Second six months.............. 2 
TIT SiXMNIONE RS ss eiksrcass om eicaate tone P 


Motor-cars —- 
1,500 tb. or under, per annum...... 
2,500 tb. or under, per annum 
4,000 Ib. or under, per annum.... 
6,000 Ib. or under, per annum..... 
Over 6,000 Ib., per annum......... 
Motor-cycle, per annum. 
Side- CALL cp eee eee resect eee r er neeees 


ese ee 


MO boon 


om 
FAc co oOo 979° 


onwooF 


mes | 


to 


i) 


ow] ae) 


oooor 


ooo on 


oaooF 


wt 
ve 


COO oO ooceo co 


o°Se 


Except in a few cases, 


licences are issued for the year Ist January to 31st December, and half-year from 1st July to 31st Decem- 


ber, and half fees are charged in the latter case. 


Revenue. 


Special part payments can be made for specified periods 
in the case of certain licences, and all information can be obtained from the office of the Receiver of 


druggists, bakers, butchers, and dealers is at the same rate as that for general dealers. 


Additional licence duty in respect of turnover payable by apothecaries, chemists and 
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CAPE OF GOOD HOPE,—ANNUAL LICENCES—continued. 


Fishing boats— 


50 tons and over....... Ra re ate es 
20 tons and. “OVerst. 2. here hea 
Under 20 tons (sailing or rowing)... 
Under 20 tons (motor)............. 
Whale fishing, per vessel............. 


Trawling vessel, to operate trawl nets 
to a number to be specified on licence 
—each trawl net...... yuleab ay b's Sale 

Trout and other non-indigenous fish— 
to fish for, per full season......... 
to sell, per calendar year.......... 

Buchu buyer per annum.......+..:. 

Entertainments — 

Duty on payments for admission where 
the payment excluding the duty— 
Exceeds Does not exceed 


-- Gs. 2608, - ceccues oe 
O89 Od anc tle cOd. ete ee 
Lai Bd.. ashes SB L0GsG alia cee 
3s. Od 5, OS. FOG crepe sadtaue 8 
6g; }Odverswarcieh, 6G. sharps Ge 
THe OOS, amet Gy Obs tte dune 
10s. Od. .... 18. for every sue- 
ceeding 108. or part 
of 10 
Importer, upon value of goods imported 
in the year— 
Exceeding £1,200, Minimum.,..... 


Tn addition on £1 for every £100 or part 
tucteof above £1,200 ; maximum, £300 

Inebriates’ retreats : 10s. for any period 
not exceeding two years, and £1 for 
every patient above ten. 

Insurance company: £30 first year, 6d. 
per £1 of premiums for second and 
subsequent years. Minimum, £30; 
maximum, £500. 

Joint-stock company, per £100 of sub- 
SCTIDER HOAPLEA Liss ls kc bie $a cedar cate 

Joint-stock company carrying on no 
other business than registration of 
share transfers. ..<-s 5. daetdan «ahi 

Native location on private property— 
For each labour tenant 
For each ordinary tenant.......... 


OP DP disie € 0 « oo s 


QOstriohefeather Buyers: << dew<are <ebts 


Ostrich (wild), to kill, catch, or hunt, 
tor one year from date of issue..... 
Prospecting, precious stones or minerals, 
Per MOR adh crew: dseds5 GF Moiale asa 
Prospecting, dredging for precious 
minerals, for one year from date of 
IBSEC. « os 9 29.2 2 a dlebb isles 6 key cite biel> @ 


5 0 0 
210 0 
OF 1. aD 
Yr Oo 
50 0 0 
5 0 0 
10 0 
5 .Oa dd 
pe SPP 
‘eas 
00 2 
0 0 3 
0 0 6 
0 0 9 
010 
10 0 0 
0 1.0 
5. 0.0 
010 0 
20 0 
10 0 0 
20 0 0 
0 2 6 
15.0 0 


Native Territories. 


With the following exceptions, the tariff in force in the Cape Province applies also 


the Native Territories :—~ 


Wine and spwit— 


Hotel (not in urban areas).......... 
Regimental canteen..........eeeeee: 
TEM PGLAL Va OCR ICI) os mei ete ania o 


Commercial Travellers’ Licences. 
Travelling licences, £5 for each Division. 


Importers’ Licences. 
From and after the 1st January, 1921, for the purpose of calculating the amount of licence duty 


payable by an importer account is not tak 


en of— 


[ CHAP. xx. 
/ 
/ 
crt Cs 
Prospecting, base minerals, per month. 0 t 0 
Servants’ registry, from date of issue to } 
30th September, free. j 
Steam Tunch.: ......c.s 4. en' eee 2’ 0 
Steam tug..;...e. sane aeee oe ce 1S. AP 
Trader, beyond colonial boundary.... 3 0 
Liquor— j 
Bottle licence: 242277 18 MPSA. Sy 30 0 «0 
In addition £5 for every £1,000 or 
part thereof of gross receipts 
exceeding £1,500; maximum 
licence £150. : 
Chib.. 4. 22092 ite Bae owe 20 EO 
In addition £5 for every £1,000 or 
part thereof of gross receipts 
exceeding £1,000 up to £2,500 
and £10 for every £1,000 or part 
thereof of gross receipts exceed- 
ing £2,500; maximum licence, 
Colonial light wine, retail.......... 5 0 0 
Removal of a licence to other premises 4 0 0 
Retail— ; 
Within municipality. ..... . o..«ss 40.,0 0O 
Outside municipality............. 2). 0 
In addition £5 for every £1,000 -~ 
or part thereof of gross receipts 
exceeding £2,000 up to £3,000 
and £10 for every £1,000 or 
part thereof of gross receipts 
exceeding £3,000; maximum 
licence, £150. 
Retail licences midnight privileges, in _—s_.. 
addition to above amounts........ 10 0.0 
Temporary, UG GIGI ot. ns a4 ee nH a 
Theatre refreshment room.......... 25-0 0 
In addition £5 for every £1,000 or 
part thereof of gross receipts 
exceeding £1,500 up to £2,500, 
and £10 for every £1,000 or part 
thereof of gross receipts exceeding 
£2,500; maximum licence £150. 
Transfer of a licence to a person other 
than JIGONSGS, oF... sch soc 0 eee a een 
Wholesale...... At eRe ax aye a) 
In addition £2, 10s. for every £1,000 
or part thereof of gross receipts 
exceeding £10,000 up to £30,000, 
and £5 for every £1,000 or part 
thereof of gross receipts exceeding 
£30,000 ; maximum licence, £250. 
EX PlOSLVES & sic. dco niet e,b bas ak A ite Ono 
to 
Other Fees :—- Bes _d: 
Admission to practise as— 
Advocate....... Reta eI ae 20 0 0 
Attorney. 2 o..4.%%0. 05 ae eee 20 0 O 
WOtarys 2h. as i Nine a eR kh eet rere 12° 10°“ 0 
CON VOVATCEL. % 1 15% 10% 's wine "ee Toa EAS 1210 O 
Translator... %c.e eee eee eh} P20 
Medical practitioner... .....00..0... 6*0 0 
Land Surveyor. os. 2. 708, Pen eee 0 0 
Apothecary, chemist, and druggist... 210 0 
Dentists. 95.03 6 A, Pe 210. 6 


(a) the value of goods imported into the Province in transit to any place beyond the borders 


of the Province ; 


(b) the value of goods which, being the growth, produce, or manufacture of the Union of South 


Africa, are imported into the Province from any other Province of the 


Union ; 


(c) the value of goods which, not being the growth, produce, or manufacture of the Union of 
South Africa, are imported into the Province from any other Province of the Union, provided 
that the said goods have been purchased by the importer from a person resident in that 


other Province. 


For the purpose of calculating the said licence duty the value of goods is thé value as ascer- 
tained for Customs purposes, and every importer pays the licence duty immediately the value of 
his importations reaches any of the tariff amounts prescribed in Ordinance No. 16 of 1920. 





< 
¢ 


OHAP. XX. | TrapIna LICENCES. TDS 
NATAL, 
Annual Licences. 
£ 3s. da Pee haar i 
Advocate or attorney........... bee va. OIL O EO i bawkor of raw meat.......,.08. e001 O20 
Agent (not being a commercial traveller), Hawker, for each person employed in con- 
whether law ‘agent, practisiag in any nection with the business of a hawker 
magistrate’s court, forwarding agent, as servant, carrier, driver, or in any 
broker, land and estate agent, or other other capacity than that of a partner 
eri teeter ae, ernie tal, Tee) plea te Slate. ols Hm0- 0 or agent‘ for selling. <0. i ie 0. 
Ammunition dealer............008000- 5 © 0O| Hawker, for each pack-horse or other 
Apothecary, chemist, or druggist....... 5 0 0 animal used in the business of a 
Appraiser or valuer—- NawkerpAs erthde awk Sey se, eee tO 490 
(@) carrying on business in Bat. Hawker, for each vehicie used in the busi- 
maritzburg or Durban......... penn xs O ness of a hawker and propelled by 
(b) carrying on business elsewhere. ay 07, 0 any other means than by hand— 
Architect or other person who prepares Two wheels or less, or without 
designs and specifications for buildings WhEGIS Fry, SPU as ere L¥ig 5 oO 
or supervises the execution or erection More than two wheels........... oes OO 
of the buildings or who performs work Exception: Hawkers of unmanufac- 
usually done by an architect........ b> 0 0 tured South African produce. 
Auctioneer— Insurance and assurance company, 
(a) carrying on business in Pieter- society, and association, carrying on 
maritzburg or Durban.......... ph A 0 its business or any part thereof, or 
(5) carrying on business elsewhere... 65 O O having any place or office of business 
OL See ey peel. sterai a, 5s! ateyeas tee azsee vice cate 3400" %G within the Province— 
Billiards tables... foe. oe es eat a SN LEON tO =O Where premiums received for the full 
MTECIEY WALENOUSE ira a's aicle'e eae wie ote se ee 2 20 0 0 year do not exceed £13,000...... 25 0 
SEMEL Gels clara akels la 'Sis o oles ctatattet etd Was #55)... U Where premiums received for the full 
To keep an unused SEUNG bo BREA way 0. 0 year exceed £150002.005 00.04 Bl 50 0 O 
To distil spirits, for each still....... Hoi) ~ 0 } Interpreter ‘or translator. 22) os ees 210 0 
To rectify or compound spirits, for Joint-stock company, being any com- 
GweLy« Sb ll WISCU Vs. Leeee cee tus. whi Sor pany, syndicate, or association of per- 
OMIA KO STLUIS 5c sc edt ctetw & via ert feiD. Oo sons having its capital divided into 
To retail methylated ‘spirits— shares for the transfer of which the 
i) in Durban or Pietermaritzburg. 2 0 O express consent of all the members is 
£53 in any other uate of the Province 1 0 0 necessary, and carrying on its business 
ACRMRELKG “WITNIG.. Jah 5 cA Wire lc te e'ol'et « seein eO- © er any part thereof, or having any 
Butcher— office or place of business within the 
{a) carrying on business in Say Province— 
borough or statutory township.. 50 30 (a) For each £1.000 or fraction of 
(b) carrying on business elsewhere. S00 ,000 of paid-up capital...... 1 0 
Commercial traveller, being the agent or Not, however, in any case ex- 
representative who, in Natal, solirits ceeding £50, or being less than... 1 6 G 
orders for the purchase of goods or (b) Joint-stock banking companies 
things of any person, firm, or com- with a paid-up capital exceeding 
pany, which does not itself carry on SEOUL OO caaiaeiie sd sine cin trie meeg 00 0 0 
a licensed business and also have a place (c) Where the total receipts for the 
SPM IMSL G ELON 2, 5 ere crotiniode + ai sis.e eee )sins, ou 1057.0) 70 full year preceding have not ex- 
Conveyancer, being any person who pre- Seemeds se eOU0 si ae wee sees tan 102 40 <0 
pares deeds of transfer or hypotheca- (d) Where the total receipts for the 
tion, or who, for reward, draws or full yeir pveceding h:ve not ex- 
prepares wills or any other documents cecied 22 000g wees ols Cenee 20770k 0 
for another person....... Seine vinbiehawwaros 0 (e) Where the company’s head offices 
Dealer in old metal........... tt Seni ee) =O are situate in Natal, and whose 
ATT GPs a in Ck, ane St ee > RSIS SOI ste ber) 8 business in Natal consists merely 
DOGeMCONCE. .... .oialees i = i re ere 010 0 in the registration of transfers 
Eating-house eee a Me EeMeoket teres 6 0 0 GITSTADCSS eth oibals CODD. ates bi | 0 
Eating-house (native)................- 6 O Of Land surveyor....... within oe 6.02% ad 520 0 
Iingineer, songs epning electrical, marine, Malt, dealer in....... Sef aides, od shajts ye Pe 56 0 0 
RMNSURACTIGN Cero cot) t, oss lite ohiade'v Wish sinks seuss Gnis Oe Market Dauding Fo. 5, oss enrciees che) s hav seece 10 0 O 
Explosives..... Ay By HE ORE eer BOe. Ot: Od) SRT arKBG Stalls oo els etarare ssn oreittactis aie Spelt. O 
Fire-arms, dealer Si sr nen eral be. Oba Osa Medicale DEACCIEIONET ns... share era's vera als oe One 
Fisheries— Medical practitioner (native). . 3°. O00 
By net, according to size of net, from Medical practitioner (native, ‘practice 
to £10. INE PALL ATIC GIL, sees s ae tte cic.s'e Go oak i OseG 
PLOWBADGLOS. ras oss meow icuc ae ... 1 O t&}] Miler— 
For every crabpot.. apse aay peat eh iaty, ote ate ROS 7 O (a) carrying on business in Pieter- 
MoEL every Sh TAClOry ss sss sete ceils as Oar) maritzburg or Durban........... bs CaO 
For every fishing boat not mechanically (b) carrying on business elsewhere... 3 0 O 
DIO PRUE ass ats 2 Sits alsteete stalave werd 010 0} Native labour licences (see elsewhere in 
For every fishing boat mechanically this list). 
PLODCUCT a0: s c'pineinw s of Fos otvmemetie 1 0 Oj; Newspaper publishers— 
For every fish’ kraal’ }dicn saliewe daos 710 0 (a) For every daily newspaper pub- 
For taking oysters (for trade)....... 6; 00 0 lished in the Province in con- 
For taking oysters (visitors), per day. 0 1 Q formity with Law No. 9 of 1858.. 10 0 O 
Hor taking) mussels... . <cidewsn's 0%! 010 O (b) For ail other newspapers under the 
For each additional mussel licence (up same Law, issued at intervals not 
DOTS eo shad) oh. repre ete Mpie cle eae ace» 0.52 0 exceeding seven Gays.......+.+.. 5 0 O 
Game shooting— Ge NDtATV DUD) 55 ok aa ss a's wees a eee oO BH” 0 
Specially protected game, from 2s. 6d. Passengers’ CONVEYANCe.........0.5.00% 1 20h) 0 
to £20 for each head. IP WRDTOKCI cae beleial oblast oak HE bt O 
Ordinary game, per seascn........... Pot Ob TROIresuMent;TOOM,, «. .s..20e seven 2 Sin Oa. 0 
Hawker or itinerant trader, and each Retail dealerys seudswae . stewie sae Re ae 6 O05 0 
person engaged in the business of a Retail liquor dealer for the sale of tobacco 3 0 O 
hawker, as partner or as an agent for Stationers, booksellers, and the like.. 8 0 0 
SOLING, se seins sd eats ods. A eae sth! ane 5 0 Of Stock and share, DFOKEr. «5. on-.- coeeee 19-8 0 





* Monthly licences may be granted on payment of a fee of ten shillings. 


¢ Annual refreshment-room licences may be granted free of payment in certain circumstances 
but the exemption may be withdrawn at any time. 


of a fee not exceeding £1. 


Day-to-day licences may be issued on payment 


NATAL. 


SP YOAIUEGN sitive eae 215.8 gic ieue s.dheuale, tebe thats cane 
(obaCCONISE;S SHOP... ceieu.e cum ithe Semee oe 
Wholesale dealer 
Manufacturer who, not. being the holder 
of a wholesale or retai] dealer’s or 
otlier licence, in respect of the premises, 
makes, prepares, fashions, or constructs 
articles of any sort for sale, barter, or 
CHARGES. sie kiateiateteslelers eteters 
Provided that if the capital invested 
does not exceed £250, also that if the 
business is a new one or if not new 
that the gross sales of the previous 
year did not exceed the rate of £250 
a year, the licence is reduced to...... 
Exemptions: (a) Manufacturers of 
foodstuffs made from agricultural or 
pastoral products of South Africa ; 
(b) articles manufactured by pupils 
attending manual training schools or 
other scholastic institutions;  (c) 
articles of native workmanship (not 
including lethal weapons), when sold 
or supplied to natives only and not for 
purposes of general trade; (d) the 
manufacture of any article mentioned 
ms megeee 15 of the Financial Relations 
ct, 
Motor aes where vehicles are received 
and stabled for payment B20 0 
These licences, which do not come within the 
operation of Act No. 18, 1897, are subject to special] 
terms in connection with descriptions of manufac- 
turers’ business, and requirements of the licensing 
officer. So far as motor garages are concerned 
this licence does not exempt the holder from taking 
out a dealer’s licence if he sells fittings and other 


see eeoeeoe 


010 0 


eeeeweeeeeee 


TRADING LICENCES. 


[| CHAP. XX./ 





accessories, except reasonable quantities of petrol. 
A garage or shop where such items mentioned are 
sold does not come within the operation of the 
Shop Hours Act, No. 36 of 1905. No person is 
deemed a wholesale or retail dealer under Act 
No. 18, 1897, or under Act No. 43, 1898, merely 
because he sells or disposes of any articles manu- 
factured, grown, or extracted from his land, milk 
from his animals, or the meat or any part of the 
carcase of his animals, or sells animals in the 
ordinary course of his farming, dairy, or stock- 
breeding business. 


Liquor licences outside boroughs or town- 


‘TRANSVAAL. 


Liquor Licences. 


| 
| 





ships— © a Bs Cs 
Country: QO t0l as -rsesrarate ken: iol eae 3, «0.0 
Olonial. beer.....0+ ss 5 0 0 
Temporary licence (for each day). 140. 0 
WHGIESAIGS «0.6 siciscece.t seaunteneeele R 10 0 O 
ND. teaw nt is ages emote vam + ae .<o4 ecOReew 
BOttles sey ss 6.0 ceyyouonla's Ses ec 10 0 O 
Native: beerwlicepCe..s\ch. anaes 5 0) OD 
Issued in boroughs or : 
townships. Borough. Township. 
Hotel, bar, or bottle (Ist £ s. d. © we 81. 
year).. BE eh 50 0 2654/0 
Hotel, bar, or bottle 
(succeeding year).. 30 0 0 LB Oy, 0 
Hotel and bar (1st year) 100 0 O 30) 10>0 
Hotel and bar (succeed- 
ing ‘year). i cuss een 60 0 O 20 0 O 
Colonial beer.......5.% 20 70 ad 167.0 0 
Native beer.........0+: $10, »O 6. 0 0 
Wholesale........ sees e., OO, OMe 2) 0 0 
OUD Ts coe ase 30 0 0 20) hited 
Temporary (for each day) 170° WO cn" 0 
Sr ise id. 
| Temporary; per diem: <i. nachos ., Ma <6 
Railway employees, per month..... coe wae 0 
Canteen fo). uite tates bepress Ute .... No charge 
| Midnight privileges ‘(half-year)— 
Restaurant. liquor licence........... .” CLO 
Genera] retail liquor Jicence........ - 26enQk OD 
, General (village) liquor licence........ 12 102.0 


NotTe.—The holder of a general retail licence 
may hold an hotel or café liquor licence for the 
same period without the payment of any sum in 
addition to the amount paid by him in respect of 
his general retail liquor licence. 


General Trading Licences. 


eS -8.; Ole 
Wholesale’ cixkicaeae ods Wigs sta tte ela eee 50 O 6 | 
Hotel:,.;. Sens ole tries see e tee ot ceils 12. 250 0} 
Hotel (village or " roadside) rete taces ahr te tans Loe Omer 
Restaurant’ or Case. 251 eh Zor 07 G8 
MAIC. 2), POT, elie tic aeons Oe owe ca ee 2% 0 OF 
Bottle. MeL Ge SVT em oe tee Soe 50° 0 0 
General retail (in municipalities of not 
more than 400 white male persons 
over the age of sixteen years)....... 50°20 4.0 
AxvEneTa), TOGA vcpe te ve te ocorma bole ole arena! cate eee 100 O O 
Olan J08y Bi. Sasa sees cates ecty oats ee BODO 
PHEA TRS Feiseion cae mh Renata are 24 ieee 50°. 0,7 0 
Per Annum. 
fi sss di 
Accountant, ‘registered. .....2.0.....0. besos. O 
AAVOCATEE BE te ab Mate ite eens ken 20 0 
Agenb. OF MDLOKEI sti. de sisss seats 3 0, 9.8.0 0.4 8%6 50. 0 
ATeChitect J, Pees wink Sele eee te ae Hero r O 
AttorneyU. Ji. Ah SE I Oke og Pe on ee 5150.0 
Auctioneer....... belo Mes ty SE he es A 5. 0 30 
Dentists « thihc der We. Ge ere Peleve ee ee vis leis b 00 
Government land survey OL PCa 5 0 QO 
Medical ‘practitioner: 2%. sda «des oe 5 10.0 
Bank, if paid-up capital does not exceed 
£500; O00 bis sca. oturecabat eveieus! acabarahel anapcaratniets ZOO mO"e0 
And in addition to every £1,000 or part 
thereof in excess of £500,000........ OPr0= 0 
‘Board. Of HXS6CUCOES ss ascs.c cine ete ei eres 50-70 7 0 
Boiler, for each boilers co.cc aed ew ere 010 0 
Representative or agent of any pag 
manufacturing or trading concern.. 10°30" 0 
<reneral GEAlene. cain slew d entette mek te 0 0 


Additional £1 per £1,000 on turnover 
not exceeding £5, 000 and £2 per 
£1,000 on turnover exceeding £5,000 








Per Annuin. 


fs. d, 
| Jeweller yen. 04 6 oaeh Fa eS Re LAA 
Kaffir eating-house, outside municipal 
limitssonly.'. 0 Ah hot eee ee a Oo 
Public billiard table keeper, outside 
municipal liniits only:.27. 8. say. dees 10°50" 0 
Public bagatelle table keeper, outside 
municipal’ limits ‘only. ieee. se aot! QOL 
Pawnbroker, outside municipal limits 
ONLY... ets Pet by EA eee ee AD? =O 6 
Hawker, outside municipal limits re = OO 
Pedlar, outside municipal limits only.. LHe O80 
Dealer in arms and ammunition....... IGP O16 
Diamond dealer..... ota os RR, eee 205 ATSRen 
Diamond scutters ere 0. tee ce lee ee 5» 0.0 
Diamond’ brokers... ..00e «2 eae tele 10 D0 
Game dealer, by every licensed inarket 
master or butcher selling game....... 310.40 
Insurance company, by every company 
carrying on business of fire, accident, 
OF 1ifG. ASSUTANIOG : «on 5 «07 semen ae eee 20m Lau 
609 0 O 


BExplosivesius.% ove. vs oad aie r 
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TRADING LICENCES. 


TRANSVAAL— continued. 
Other Licences. 


£ 

emit WATONOUSE ois 5 oc na otiresicniesies ¥a 20 

Game, shooting for season (open species) 1 

Game, shooting for month (open species) 0 
Game, small (protected species), for per- 

sons duly authorized by owner accord- 0 
ing to number ot head per permit of 

BMCCLUCM APSCICS:) vi. oe etenitieehe sale oo 2 
Game, big, for registered owner, lessee, 
including manager and overseer of 

PAULSON. , Leer eI ty vitterodaie cst enstn ee 0 
For persons duly authorized by 

owner, according to number of 0 
head per permit of open species— 

MOONE: Seiten we cio.e oS ejetredece cedars 5 

FATINS Ties, POLMANECHUs 2% cou osu shee ee 0 

Arms, fire-arms other than rifles........ 0 


ORANGE FREE STATE. 
Annual Licences. 


INGCONMDANG OF. AUGITOL. <.... 0.0 0s tee eee: LO 
Admitted lawsagentls ta. toe cacuaeh.ke i} 
PERU ASISAT Ssas cry cusy ote Wiehe oo:ions 16 0AF Lo eich MESS A 15 
Aerated or mineral waters, for the manu- 
facture and supply, wholesale........ 5 
Aerated, supply by retail...... coeaatt. 3 
Aerated, supply by wholesale.......... 3 
‘Aerated, supply by retail, temporary 
licence {LOLJONESA AY.) Vee Nels sia A nldlelele acs 0 
Agent of a foreign firm or firms, for every 
CHYGELIMONUNS<.ccseee te. ss caved ese s “5 
Agent of a foreign firm or firms, taking 
orders for liquor, for every three 
RIVOMIDN here iccearc «avn scoters he hetbaa teenie 20 
PIPETUL MOOMIUMISSION. «5 asec e sc eens soe i 10 
Apothecary, chemist, druggist......... 10 
CURED CUS Eee ts Saeco as SS. 10 
PRUPORNEGVutrtncc Liutehe sliree ctetr adele ste otto ns 10 
Auctioneer— 
OI ECONMINCE oa Violsc aichdpele cis we 2 @ dienes 30 
For district or sub-district.......... 10 
Additional for other districts (for whole 
OL Dare Of THe. Wear) kite o% win we ecsper> 5 
Each district for sale of new goods (for 
whole or part of the year)......... 7 
For sale of wool, Province........... 100 
Wistrict. or SUb-dIStrich. . 06. sce severe «6 10 
Bagatelle, public, for each table........ 5 
PRD ISAMI CORN Sone al ome ie Sreave.@ ale S & 5 aheuet hana ss 5 
Banks— 
LEV RUGELONOOMICE vucicoure'. acuceyubne cinelore 150 
(6) For every other office............ 7D 
BL ATUS BLOT CACHE mUADICs iver Hoy s¥ounsegaals « 15 
Board of executors, trust, or agency 
company— 
OTe WE ACUBOLL CON. otis icecrepen mene lane CTobae 75 
Por each; branchyOmee.ai4s.)--s ares 50 
Boarding and lodging houses. 5 


In addition £1 on every £1, 000 or “part 
of £1,000 of gross receipts up to 
£5,000, and £2 on every £1,000 or 


SIC: 
OF0 
LOO 
0 O 
0 0 
fee. 0) 
0 0 
2A, 6 
One) 
0 O 
0 Oo 
ONO 
0 0 
CaEO 
0 0 
U6 
0 0 
10 0 
0 O 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
Cn) 
O70 
0 0 


Fishing (for using net), per season..... 0 

Recovery works licence (dealer in un- 
WLOUANG Old eer Baie tara teneteuetoreter aie fol oners 26 

Native Labour Regulations (Act No. 14 

of 1911) applicable throughout the Union 

are as follows :— 

(a) Fora district labour agent’s licence 6 

(b) For a Provincial labour agent’s 

JICONCO Rares tis ccate ne ate sytre svalo Meteo ee 25 

(c) For a Union labour agent's licence 50 

(d) For a compound manager’s licence 1 

(e) For a conductor’s licence......... 1 

(/) For an employer’s recruiting Pogues 

applicable to any one district . 1 
Distiller’s licence, per still............. 1 
White labour registry DP chuctalete oslo Witte eccFera 5 

£ 
part thereof of gross receipts exceed- 
ing £5,000; maximum addition, 
£300. 
BLOKET 5) Disevecsses taste saa evel Shak ale = a hintatio: © aveless 10 
Butcher, for every shop or house....... 5 
Butcher, for vending meat at dwelling- 
TOUSOScssmccvasdeushske joy ayPeere edie? s im stele Celgcees 2 
Canvasser for sale of shares and land.. 50 
CONVEY ADCOF sins. afte cist ejtbete «ns ajains so a6 2 
Dealer in arms and ammunition ....... 20 
Dealer, general— 

Half-year Mave \ateiceds shai a ecehranteherenn cue.ane baieieys 5 
POAT S cate: thetasots, slevade’s fe elehe ic cateacberareh taarsters 7 
(Where turnover does not exceed £1,00 

Where turnover exceeds £1000...... 10 
In addition £1 on every £1,000 or 

part of £1,000 of turnover up to 

£5,000 ; £2 on every £1,000 or part 
of £1,000 exceeding £5,000 up to 
£153,000. From £153,000 to 
£253,000, 5s. per £1,000; ex- 
ceeding £253,000, 2s. 6d. per £1,000 
of turnover, with a maximum of 

SOON. ue 
Dealer, vending meat at dwelling-houses 

by persons who are not butchers, pro- 
vided that what they sell is not their 

GOWAN DEOCUGC sersanraiare cioyee-e00) alekeks oe lenerece 5 

WeALOT HIN ge RV ees COCK. oe cae <telaatetelar creas 15 

In addition 10s. on every £1,000 or part 
of £1,000 of turnover; maximum 
addition, £150. 

MONE BUserite caaietanener tea) srr eeeeenacaheceteie te tere 15 
Diamond broker or factor...........-. 10 
WDIATNONC S CULECT stacks ie 5m ete che sauetat « ctekena ers 10 
DAMON COaeh ne cus cis to writ sla aes suerte Coe 
WOm HCCHGG. we iinre toa areitta acs tale the, nistw ene 0 
Bngineer. (CONSULTING) 2. 6 ee sas ce be 10 
EX PlOsIVeSce) cet cubic co biaddcce ut ke OL 
LPC OLS npc sisted ie lvhaned aid ane eaten chet aieistsncicle 0 
Preslis PlOGUChs GOaleT tcc. ca yu eee s 6 hes 3 


Entertainment Licences. 


G57 
50 
0 O 
0 0 
0 0 
OF 6 
0 0 
0 0 
Oo O 
Os 0 
Oz. 
S..7d. 
0 ¢ 
0 

10 O 
0 0 
10 0 
0 0 
O20 
10 0O 
0.) 
0 O 
0 0 
0 0 
0” 0 
(iG 
0 0 
Ono 
10-0 
0 0 
0 0 
10 O 
0 0 


— following licences are now payable for a theatre, concert hall, music hall, bioscupe, 


skating rink 





circus, trav cling: SHOW, or other like entertainment : — 











Per Performance. 





Per Month. 








Lette luae miplf Le ipeating 
If seating accommo- 


Where the Price 





Charged for | accommo- ._—_— dation 
Admission. | dation exceeds 
| does not 250 and 
= exceed. does not 
| 250. | exceed 
re i Ee BOO: 
oO ae Sone Cle 
Does not exceed Is..... 50 126 
Does not exceed 2s..... Gag 15510 
Does not exceed ids..... TONY ino 
Exceeds 5a.ke hecc os cise | LOReG vie G 











If seating | 
If seating | accommo- r 3 
lf seating | accommo- dation If seating 
accommo- dation exceeds accommo- 
dation does not 250 and dation 
exceeds exceed does not exceeds 
500. 250. exceed 500 
500. 
ies hh be s.) a. | £ | a 
PO 5 0 12 | 15 
diy ore hs 6 O LD | 18 
2G 0 7 10 re 21 
30 O 10 O eit 24 
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ORANGE FREE STATH—continucd, 
Per Three Months. | Per Six Months. 
| Tt seating fe 8 If seating 
Where the Price If seating | accommMo- | | If seating | accommo- 
Charged for accommo- | dation | If seating | accommo- dation, if seating 
Admission. dation exceeds | accommo- dation exceeds accommo- 
does not : 250 and dation. | does not 250 and dation 
exceed | does not exceeds J exceed does not exceeds 
250. | exceed 500. 250. exceed 500. 
500. 4. gsi 500. 
5. a. £ £ £ & £3 
Does not exceed 1s..... 7 10 | 18 22 10 24 30 
Does not exceed 2s..... hal ha 22 26 Le 30 36 
Does not exceed 5s..... Se test 26 30° | ats 36. °ar 42 
Exceeds 58... 00030 th Pete aa 30 S44 20 42 | 48 
| } | 
, £. arate £98. Gd; 
(same licence, to kill for one season..... RTOS: | NOGA ad ica opcea grate: 5 on 10 vtec 210. 0 
Game licence, to kill for two weeks..... 0.10.50 TN ive Labour licences (see elsewhere on 
Game licence, to sell for any open season 0 5 O this list). 
Gun licence, rifle, final payment........ 0 10 °@ }Bawnbroker, .s:¢.¢ 5-0: «+ 5s 5's 15 0.8 
Gun licence, any other fire-arm, final Removal licencen.. .s ~ «ltd cutee. Re Kizt AO 
payment: sodas SEPP S LAE tea 0 5S Qj} Restaurant and similar establishments... 3 0 0 
Hawker, for each district, for one vehicle 12 0 0] Surveyor (land)...............0-c+se0% 10.0 0 
Hawker, for each district, additional Quantity surveyor.,....... ah $4 UAE Se 10 0 0 
WelkClOs csi wee ok ot alee tard ot, VA 2° 0: 9 } Tobacco,-retails. 4.064054. eee eee B90) 0 
Hawker, for each district. for travelling Transfer licence. <s4 «item Seems 0 5 0 
on horseback or on foot............ 6 0 | Transfer licence where licence of value 
Insurance company— of less than £00. ..02026...ah. GRR Orhal 
First year, £30; thereafter 6d. for Wholesale produce dealer.............. 10:0 0 


In addition 10s. on every £1,000 or 


every £ of the premiums received, 
with a minimum of £30 and a 
maximum of £500. 
Medical practitioner, with the right to 
dispense medicines............. Pere 


part of £1,000 of turnover; maxi- 
mum addition, £150. 
For each branch of business being ex- 


20) 0. 6 clusively a buying branch 


oO 


NotTE.—Rate of licence duty chargeable on turnover in respect of apothecaries, chemists and 
druggists, bakers, butchers, fresh produce dealers, aerated or mineral waters (manufacture and supply 
by wholesale), and keepers of restaurants is the same as that of a general dealer. 


© usher CL 2g, ad 

Wholesale liquor licence............... 75 O O| Restaurant or cafe liquor licence...... 50 0 0 

n addition, where gross receipts ex- Club Jiqtor’ ficenece. Of. 77.272, ee -o 40 0 0 

ceed £5,000; £1 for every £1,000 or Proprietory club liquor licence Sade ot SO Dino 

part thereof ‘of gross receipts exceed- Theatre liquor licence............... Jeo Oe 0 

ing £5,000 and not exceeding Distiller’s liquor licence...........+.+s 20 0 O 
£15,000, and £2 for every £1,000 Every private still used by persons not 

or part thereof of gross receipts ex- licensed: distillers /ac2s< fe cedtemeate 0 0 

ceeding £15,000 ; maximum licence, | Brewer's liquor licence... .<..-ssass5 68 30 0 0 
£150. In addition, where gross receipts ex- 
Bottle liquor lidencbtin:. die xs eee» rt ge ceed £5,000, £1 for every £1,000 or 
Additions as above. part thereof of gross receipts exceed- 
Meta ciduor, UCase... as.e <n soe eke 90 0 O ing £5,000 and not exceeding £15,000, 
In addition, where gross receipts ex- and £2 for every £1,000 or ‘part 
ceed £3,000, £3 for every £1,000 or thereof of gross receipts exceeding 

art thereof of gross receipts exceed- £15,000; maximum licence, £105. 

ing £3,000 and not exceeding £5,000, Temporary liquor licence, per diem.... 1 0 0 

and 5 for every £1,000 or part Brewer’s bottle licence............... teak i tece, te 

thereof of gross receipts exceeding Distillers’ licence (for private use)...... 1 0 0 


,£5,000; maximum licence, £150. 


Liquor Licences. 








Union.—-The annual payment in respect of all railway refreshment cars is one total 


sum of £500. 


The annual payment in respect of each railway refreshment room in which intoxicating 
liquor is sold is such sum as is payable in respect of a bar licence in the district in which 


such refreshment room is situated. 


The annual payment in respect of each railway refreshment room where intoxicat'ng 
liquor is not sold is such sum as is payable for similar privileges in the district in which 


such refreshment room is situated. 


The Railways and Harbours Administration and the Departments of Customs and 


Mines also control the issue of certain licences. ° 


2. Licences Issued. ars are given in the tables below as to (i) the number 
of licences issued and (ii) pee amount paid for licences in each Province for a period of 
years, distinguishing between licences reserved to the Union Government, licences assigned 
to Provinces, and licences transferred to Provinces. In tables (iii), (iv), and (v) are given for 
the financial year (Ist April to 31st March) particulars as to the number of licences issued and 
the amount of revenue obtained in each Province in respect of each description of licence. 
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CHAP. Xx. | TRADING LicENCcES. 759 
(i) NUMBER OF LICENCES ISSUED IN THE SEVERAL PROVINCES DURING 
THE YEARS 1915-16 TO 1921-22. 

| ! ' i e aL. i} 
PROVINCE ETC, | 1915-16. | 1916-17. | 1917-18. | 1918-19. | 1919-20. | 1920-21. 1921-22. 
| GaNOY No. No. No: | No. No, No, 
LICENCES RESERVED TO ; 
UNION GOVERNMENT— | | 
Cape of Bood ep aa | 6,457 6,287 | 6,980 4,510 5,030 5,304 5,716 
Natal. . 2,412 pats 2,882 | 1,037 je 1,219 | 1,389 1,234 
Transvaal.........0:. 7343 7,409 | 7,392 | 6,810 9,386 10,567 8,820 
Orange Free State.... | 3,132 4,212, 3,894 3,072 5,332 | 5,496 4,002 
BOCA ian, bihoonns 19,312 19,375 | -21,148 | 15,429 | 20,967 22,756 19,772 
Oe a —_———-— ae ee ee | —_— —_—--— eS - 
LICENCES ASSIGNED 1O | / 
PROVINCES— | | 
_ Cape of sige bein | 1,599 1,447 1,574 | 1,534 | 1,744 746 1,896 
Natal. = 247 749 529 | 699 689 625 639 
Transvaal............ | 2,032 1,868 | - 2,261 .| 2,447 | 2,298 2,052 1,925 
Orange Free State. . 427 | 406 866 | 790 | 914 | 912 60 
a eee | 4,305. 4,470} ~ -6,220-|- 5,470 | 5,645 | 5,335 | 4,920 
| = 
LIOENCES TRANSFERRED TO | ETO Ee eae! cr 
PROVINCES— ) | { | | , { 
Cape of Good Hope: V- 54,253 | 67,687 | 56,048 | 957,532 | * 75,853") 80,718 | 79,932 
Natal. . 90,925 | 103,289 | 109,781 | 127,632 | 100,769 120,929 | 123,344 
Transvaal. A OR I RIO 45,783 | 40,0383 | 54,614 | 52, 045 | 47,148 66,481 | 66,739 
Orange Free State 15,373 39,223 | 38,303 | 32.389 | 30,313 32,009 | 31,958 
WowaT!. 00. oh 206,334 | 250,182 | 258,746 | 269,598 | 254,083 300,137 | 301,973 
ALL LICENCES— | AR | | | eer ree a / at. 
Cape of Good Hope.. 62,309 | 75,301 64,602 633576 1° 82,627") ~ 87,768 87,544 
BV ACLs tates atte. 2 wed | 98,584 | 105, 575. | 118,192 | 129,368 | 102,677 122,943 | 125,237 
SETANGV Gal 4 oss soos ba »- | 64,926. | 49, 310 , 64,257 | 61,302 | 58,832 79,100 36,420 
Orange Free State.... | 18,932 | 43,841 43,063 36,251 36,559 38,417 77,484 
MOTAL... 25 4.04. | 229,751 274,027 | 285,114 | 290,497 | 280,695 328,228 | 326,665 
| | 
| | j { 








(ii) REVENUE FROM LICENCES ISSUED IN THE SEVERAL PROVINCES 
DURING THE YEARS 1915-16 TO 192!-22. 


PROVINCE, ETO. 





LICENCES RESERVED TO 
UNION GOVERNMENT— 


Cape of oa Hopes) 
Natal. . 


Transvaal.. 
Orange Free State.. 


seer reer re ee 


ALOR Tie eae = ual. Mee 
LICENCES ASSIGNED 
PROVINCES— 


oe of Good Hope.. 
oy ihn le ae 7 
Orange Free State.... 


ee 


TOTAL. 


oot eseere 


TO | 


& 



































| ‘ / i. 

1915-16. | 1916-17. | 1917-18. | 1918-19. | 1919-20. | 1920-21. | 1921-22 
£ < £ £ £ £ £ 
60,034 61,130 | 60,082 55,731 67,165 | 68,595 72,922 

5,577 14,725 15,344 16,076 = =-17,978 20,597 21,087 
17,728 16,985 | 17,014 17,202 | 18,616 21,366 20,271 
15,777 | 17,028 | 17,248 16,850 22,671 23,411 21,538 
109,111 109.863 | 109,688 | 105,859 126,430 133,969 135,818 
ee + a TEN Sa ——- wae ee 
49,568 | 49,091 49,801 48,615 47,657 47,458 48,382 
298 10,824 10,836 10,699 | 10,564 10,928 10,162 
66,424 62,159 | 65,713 64,356 67,329 64,426 63,897 
10,956 | 11,776 | 11,746 11,875 | 11,698 11,358 12,114 
ie ss oak 

| - | 
129,246 133,850 138,096 | 135,045 | 187,248 | 134,176 | 134,555 
———_-— | ween | ——————— i —_— — —_—_ —_— + 
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(Gi) REVENUE FROM LICENCES 1SSUED IN THE SEVERAL PROVINCES 
DURING THE YEARS 1915-16 TO 1921-22—continued. 


























PROVINOS, HTC. | 1915-16, | 1916-17. | 1917-18. | 1918-19. 1919-20. 1920-21. 21, | 192-22 
ies ee ee Gl £ mete hte 4 i i ee OS ea 
LICENCES TRANSFERRED TO | | 
PROVINCES— | | | | | 
Cape of ets ek ack 146,816 | 150,711 | 146,893 147,895 | 211,467 | 358,192 | 428,158 
Natal.. : ‘ 40,425 58,969 65,129 | 68,864 70, 978 | 81,199 | 87,788 
Transvaal. . ssa 34, 705 | 100,548 | 47,363 | 41,085 182,634 | 203, 708 | 179,172 
Orange Free State.. 33,037 42,769 44,004 40,718 | 46, 957 | 47, 395 | ; 
a | 
Ho 
TOTAL. iva hese s® 254,983 | 352,997 308,589 298,062 | 512,036 690,494 | 775,246 
| | | | 
, LicencEs—- | | | | | 
alain of Good yeegh | 256,418 | 260,932 | 256,776 | 251,741 | 326,289 | 474,245 | 540,462: 
Natal. . stearate 58,300 84,518 | 91, 309 | 95,639 | 99, 520 112,724 119,037 
Transvaal......0.e++; 118,852 | 179,692 | 130,090 | 122,643 | 268,579 | 289,500 263,340 
Orange Free State.... | 59,870 71,568 | 72,998 68,943 81, 326 &2,164 | 113,780 
ae Phe c Olt aa osah cele a oh oa eee oe yt: 
POTALWA Se TE 493,440 | 596,710 551,173 538,966 | 775,714 | 958,633 11,045.619 





| ! | 
| ' i 


(iii) (2) NUMBER OF LICENCES (RESERVED TO THE UNION GOVERNMENT) 
1916-17 TO 1921-22. 


1910-20. | 1920-21. 


Description of Licence. | 1916-17. | 1917-18. 1918-19. 
| | 

















| | | 


SS Ss OS SSS SSS Soe 


| 


; | y 1921-22. 

ee ere Lp Ree oe IE be | wv Hey 
| No No No. , Oo No 1 No. 

Agents of foreign firms........ 1,533 1,464 1,393 1,961 Bets | 2,017 
Arms, Fill@S . 0. eee e eee eeeeee - 3 2)461 
AlM6OthOha rane ss «vege ane ee } 6,267 | 6,048 4,523 8,934 7'488 | 4°993 
PONE, A ee 170 | 176 166 248 236 | 231 
Bede CNG YG gy a aimee nonin 20> 1,197 1,179 960 1,121 1,144 1,052 
BOURNE, hs son rede cebe.c eens 835 | 1,099 1,113 988 1,013 | 883. 
BOWEL... cece ccssnececscces | 13 | 4 4 4 4 
Building SOGely 2 vos ean sss — b 6 1M a 11. | 8 
Commercial Travellers........ aul 465 433 422 536 610 | 591 
Dnin WONG Or 5 wos = Manan te sk 2 12 15 185) 94 
Dealers in Gunpowder........ 307 289 280 350 380 401 
Dealers in Arms and Ammuni- | ) 

PAVE coc Wilasig > sca ainsi ag a 165 | 153 159 | 227 | 252 | 263. 
Dealers in Fireworks.......... 72 | 40 | 63 80 | 7 
Dealers in unwrought gold..... | _— . = — — . — a 
Diamond Brokers .\....asrer v0.6 | é | 292 9 
Dene ha ia dink x ye Cie eae 186, 168 | 179 264 “ee om 
Diamond Dealers............. / 

Distilerca cm 0 oeraen eit ee 2,200 | 2,305 | 2,276 2,193 2,454 | = 2,788 
TRATAIOIS <0 ces + Vucive’: “nee — | —- oe ra, 6 6 
Hlectric POWEL......+e en evees Si AG 2 2 | Privy 3 2 
Employers’ licence............ |) | 
DORON OtBE <5 014 c:crebeteent 2 a Penton | L 4767 | 1,531 1.473 1,393 275 507 
pete agent. . seeeeee || 
Labour runner. . slap sieveute eaten) ) 4 
Endorsement OTUEES c 07h as ) 250 | _ 829 | 371 453 263 
a who ene ered © _ | — _ — | — | — 
Indian, 3«:iinp, vies 6 Bes oes Va : — . os | — | — core — 
Insurance companieS.......+-+ | 184 191 | 199 | 194 185 | 216 
Jewellers’ permits ........++.- 40 | 119 | 52 | Gl | 54 6 
Joint-Stock companies........ | pee | 20 | 1,480 , 1,665 1,700 | 1,877 
Native Christian marriages. ae | E ; — - | ore y ant 
Native compound overseers.... | 278 | 201 BB Let 294 286 270: 
N@WBPAPCTS. esses eeeeee cesses 19 | 22 | 19 | 22 24 4 21 
Private ie aa ote iat da a ein ae 1,459 | 1,364 _ | <n ra — 
Private TOgiBtry a6 ciesiemiewicem 57 _ a — — = — 
Recovery WOTkS........0+-.++- 18 26 | 43 | 23 41 64 
Still: MAKEY s o9-c.0v-0 8 «s sisi ee yA 89 | 18 15 a 10 
Vinegar makef.........++-0++ — — . — | 12 ee ee 
Native Runners............«: | — | — == | oe | | 

| | 

= | | | : 

TOTAL. | 19,375 | 21,148 15,420 | 20,967 22,756 | 10,772 

/ | 

| 

i 
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(iii) (6) REVENUE FROM LICENCES (RESERVED TO THE UNION GOVERNMENT), 
allel ate Age 








Deseription of Licence. | 1916-17. : 1917~18. | 1918-19. 
£ £ Aes 
{zante of foreign firms.. 1 18,056 5021 | 16 405 

RIS RTIT OS vo dtarctai ss ajnuen driareic.¢ 
BIRO OB, 0.2, ... saad ec es ig 3:834 1,740 | 1,338 
METEOR ive. aie) segeicns. 6 + ANS) Secteur 9.561 9,624 9,857 
OCIA CAG VO) sco racchs cc + bo eselre-< 1,197 1,179 960 
BSOUGIO Ye. onc es cee bs eA ere 1 "495 5 1,451 1,534 
SEINE eae s,s jcnceediers aol cies ousashens 12 4 4 
BuaNaingrysocietyy. 6... es oa et | — 07 113 
Commercial travellers.......... 3,379 3,200 3,225 
COMPOMUNGCH . c..cereie vols «Sh where as 110 120 120 
Dealers in gunpowder.......... 1,410 1,340 1,329 
Dealers in arms and ammuni- 

TDS el ES, Oa ee 1,759 1,602 1,683 
Dealers in fireworks........... | 20 sya Lull 
Dealers in unwrought gold.... — <a — 
Diamond brokers............. | 1 
WAMONGse cutters vc.» snk. sees 2,106 1,921 2,308 
Dianiond, Genlers i iircccs, ccc sléeie es i 
Pees Tomes ite. fe cise), spae, ere 437 417 436 
PIGEEEOrDOWOR ore. vos sens | 25 10 10 
ee COUCE . Wss,0' spas 4 } 
TEMES ox, si guys oper eens age ea. bf r | 
Tidtioue-acent, . ca... ....05.0 nae i 4,749 4,718 | 4,956 
Labour runner...... Sie sanasiiers 
Endorsement orders.. ot 250 a | 329 
I AEE te rel ode at aiah «0:10, 5,0.'0: 0) sfexreses « — — —- 
HES TT Oe Sa F aiclegekers — — 

Insurance companies. ......... 21,729 24,417 24,156 
Jewellers’ permits............ 34 91 46 
Joint stock companies......... 34,019 34,193 36,194 
RENCOUANIGOUS: cin:< 64. 000 sa sreete « — — = 
Native Christian marriages..... 840 857 — 
Native compound overseers. .. 268 271 263 
DNEWSDODOISO ss ccs cuits s coe eels 115 128 120 
MPO TAMER ee «ctrsiaeek o.e.c0s «sbereie ol Sii7 399 206 
PEIVALe LOCAUION. «06%. 6 bs ob «0's 5,645 4,437 - 
Private registry...«...... ” — —- — 
ROO VOLry WORKS. oid. sacle os 352 405 524 
EP EANIBIOUR cciete Kea iene o 02 anna al — — — 
Still maket.. 15 34 32 
Warehouse bonded... Renee — — -~ 
WIeCAr MAKEN. os. cee ss --- - - 
INAGEVROTUDMETS: ccc .K eb eee | — -_— — 

a 

' 

ODAC eiaits & alk adderene £ , 109,863 109,688 105,859 
| 




















| 1919-20. 1920-21. | 1921-22 
¢ £ ¢ 
24,349 A 24,928 25,889 
| if 15315 224 
| 2,666 14 1914 1,239 
12,526 13.507 13,005 
1,220 1424 1.119 
| 32497 15660 1525 
| 4 4 4 
| 215 225 208 
| 4,160 4,676 4,703 
| 145 130 205 
| . 1,659 1,742 1,783 
| 2,684 2,804 2,569 
| 29 24 28 
| Ls “459 i110 
| 296g Hees Bie 
| 2,088 2323 
| 425 430 557 
| 13 | 18 10 
| 
i? 4,140), 1... . 3,860 3,151 
> 11889 Fee 467 284 
25,318 25,327 28,180 
52 51 6 
41,167 45,062 45,478 
| 876 266 255 
| 128 130 125 
| 120 250 266 
| 349 464 622 
| ode 2 2 
| 17 17 19 
ees Cas ul 10 
oe. 719 473 
| —_ -_ — 
| | | 
| 126,480 | 133,969 | 135,818 


————— ee ei: | Be 


(iv) (2) NUMBER OF LICENCES ASSIGNED AND TRANSFERRED TO PROVINCES, 
1916-17 TO 1921-22. 





| 1916-17. 








Description. | 1917-18. 

No No 

BC COMINLATEO Gc) ace¥eun «.c'e cs « slece tacts — — 
PARISI LO ats role te acm Gun, noua oe oles 72 105 
Aerated water dealer......... ilareral| 1,753 
PAUSEIBDEE Holds «othr « «ss s.« 0 ctektlee | 1,010 1,467 
MANIMAUHIE CHT, 4 cvetcle's «s+ sis 0 Stade. 268 332 
PAVEVISGA LEN tat one ores cs vis» ete ace yers 58 57 
PAT OMICECUS OS ole t ilc.s tele ecko see 41 34 
PADORELG Votan c atitve «0 cove" a's atte cele 463 471 
FATIGEIOMCOR sti ureters 2) cic Clete s 937 942 
Bagatelle and billiard table | 885 855 
MOGI Oo oe exis tiie os toss a eine Oe | 832 805 
Boarding and lodging house... | 263 338 
Board of Executors.......... , 17 23 

BOOKMAREE. Gs. «ew pokes Me tel — —_ 
Prokar.. UA eo. ee | te 400 
MSAICTIU ios sl ciore Co cis ae eee 45 34 
PESTIILGHIGE «os. oi breve totes che oo erent tors 2,114 3,471 
Bulbs and wild flowers........ 87 210 





LOLS LO: 





| 1919-20. 


1920-21 
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(iv) (2) NUMBER OF LICENCES ASSIGNED AND TRANSFERRED TO, PROVINCES, 
1916-17 TO 1921-22—continued. 


TRADING LICENCES. 





Description. " 1916-17. 
| No. 
Café or restaurant 352 
CANWVBSSEL os... aiedie.o 15 
CIT GUS thw ola. cwdua rs 
COnVeYANCE! ... . SiR. cists os als 282 
Daity ighs«e <b oe 292 
Dealer, fresh produce — 
Dealer— 

Gemeral.....s.es0: 30,676 

To sell poisons......... igiee 222 

Tnold metalius<.. i. ois0.daets 4 

GOARes.« «si: « BER 71 

Retail..... —_— 

Live stock, retail} 20 

Wholesale. 2. enh). eeu he ates 203 

Wholesale and retail........ 586 

In meat, _— 

In meat, not a butcher..... —_ 
Denhist.). «2a cs Geek Bs op steals ate a 65 
| BYo}' Ps CAIN ee oe Pa 139,540 
Dyer and Cleaner 9 
Eating-house (Kaffir)....... 197 
Hating-house (Indian)...... 14 
TON GIGGLE. 2.25.5 SR eet diche « MEP eee 33 
Entertainments. .....< 0s 0s =. 9 1,205 
WOLr vss cue te ae 11 
Fishing— 

‘BOab Misuse see 938 

Trou and! othersen. 2. gd «< 282 

Hor Using (neGiss c vc..<myapee —_ 
Ganic, ta 8hedtse. naaceccmers é 11,126 
SATRUC, . chee oes e 24 
KATOORGLOCED fon, oui oks dee o + 1,968 
Hairdresser 2 
ETA WBE ees ohccl eeceeees 5,811 
Hawker, S.A. fruit and vege- 

TADIGHS snot sees sis 1,686 
Horbalistty 4. sora —= 
Imparteras: oo aaa. 1,405 
Interpreter or translator 5 
Land Surveyors snl) seen aaa 64 
PBUH sets e orss others 156 
LaWAAgment, 65's sis ws eee a's gigs — 
Divery: Stables. canadete ica. Pees 4 
Liquor— 

Wares tts ws eo 52 

Beer (native)... | 41 

BOtIC: SHOE. sede o ey belo’: Briel 507 

Hal COrdinary).. ce. eh fee ee 162 

Club (proprietary) — 

Club (regimental) —— 

Colonial light wine......... 1 

Hotel (including village) 683 

Hotel (ordinary) — 

Hatal Mretaiye ot iets — 

Maleiceh an ede 219 

Midnight privileges as 

Railway restaurant or bar. 82 

Restaurant or café.. «5 37 

Retailse asics «in,0% 1,637 

Retail (outside municipality).. _— 

EPOMPOLATY: Mates creche sie ale aw 819 

‘Theatros.t=). aioe 14 

Travisfers 2:5. @in snes 00 al te —_— 

Wholesale: Sie fb ater kes 276 

10 per cent. municipal liquor 

licences..... Jae ais www dtoleta ——— 
Manitifacturer. mipeeteds oe. cece 335 
Medical practitioner (to dispense) © 555 
Medical practitioner (native, to 

dispense) 1,769 
Milk evendor. .Fim.% 2. + lao 32 
Millert'.£ 2.4 staceieeate tens 130 
Mineral oil store.............. 31 
Miscellaneous. 248). .+ +5. seks 4 
Motor, Gar, .etags..... 2, 5 mee. 34,122 
NOGGIY 0 3 -'ouo. ceeds 293 
Ostrich feather buyer 292 
Oysters (to collect)........... 584 
Paraffin oil store.. sh Baha erg 1 
Passenger conveyancer 97 


1917-18, 





1918-19. 


17 
2 
95 
267 


30,981 
60 


4 
61 


| 1919-20, 


i 


if 


| 1920-21, 





{ 
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1921-22 


9 
120» 


é 
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(iv) (2) NUMBER OF LICENCES ASSIGNED AND TRANSFERRED TO PROVINCES, 


1916-17 TO 1921—22—continued. 


SS SS ST ST TS — ~~ —— 


{ 
1918-19. | 1919-20. | 1920-21. 
































i 
Description. | 1916-17. | 1917-18. | 
! } \ | 
| Bae 
earn) | 
Patent and proprietary medi- | Note] No. | No. No. 
1 RS Bt TE a ee a. | 2,885 | 2817 | 2,990 3,093 
BPOMMITOK CL. «isis ody elm, o aleceterd ) 20 | n'y fee 16 15 
BRM os se a Bs el fakes Face 250 | 210 | 190 247 
Photographer. . oe eae 4 40 | 48 42 42 
PUMMDEE S55. sla bGin « sleles oid caiph + | 3 5 3 
Pees 8. TOM ce ds’ RR —_ — “ — 
Private Registry............. | 49 | _ au 48 
Quantity surveyor.. } o oo | — a 
Renewals (other than liquor)... 88s | 920 | 595 973 
OMNES ads 6 Bas « Bb ERE ae — | — | 
Bpeewlatotes . vsicc ad. oo ok. eae | a — { — ES 
OE TINK, Wiifo0 cab ods oe eee LS £4 = 1 
NOT sift 6 Eee cvs LVRS Zit by 2, 2 
Stock and share broker....... 2 oe Gr 19 42 
ME ae ahs iad ces. alc « eens =o: a | a 5 
Theatrical, musical, etc....... 14 | 29 |; — 16 
Yea and refreshment TOOHIS mil. 82 Dba 226 | 295 247 
WMighacena (retail was... fake cite ete 758 | 485 478 620 
Trading (Zululand)... ... os. | 544 | 600 785 1,395 
PEREOES CoE hry «kasd sd <lo. PAK 3 | 130 114 154 150 
WWERSLIOMISO 2... sivjablaiele ce vs .cehee 82 | 51 48 47 
NOME so og hg a's = als tosis © Yom.» 125) - 5 5 
White labour registry......... | — — — 
WOGRWASIING: sort. oti) corals 1 — — a 
PEEMOVCE TAX es ck...» op emers : — — | — —— 
| | | 
i real Pore, 
AVOLY. 3 Cron: Poe Rane = | 254,652 | 263,966 | 275, 068 _ | 266,728 














No, | No. 
3,184 | 8,095 

18 14 

225 419 

43 42 

Sb cae 
720 | 682 
“690 i 436 

ee Soul eo Z 

22 17 

"683 680 

277 397 

659 756 
1,410 44 
246 294 

75 54 

6 AB 

35 28 
| 4,299 2,901 
205,472 | 306, 893 





Norn. —The Bhove figures include. in respect t to > Natal, Gorkiite municipal trading and liquor Neaeeks: 


vide section 14 of the Financial Relations Act, 1913. 


_ (iv) (6) REVENUE FROM LICENCES ASSIGNED AND TRANSFERRED TO PROVINCES, 


1916-17 TO 1921-22. 























Description. 1916-17. 1917-18. | 1918-19. 1919-20. 
ae mY £ s 
PNGOOHRGATIG. « oin/s'- 5g sb o-oo slerahe | — — — 620 
So Es aa ae 408 | 496 | 158 419 
Aerated water dealer. ie 2,287 | 281s) 2,274 2,480 
BAER Sey ce sila, ki sctie desis leis ie a sook 1 8,699 | 2,566 2,596 6,148 
PATIGITISCATY:.licsials Oak ses peices LSa3e 4 1,973 | 1,903 2,003 
MINOR SS iscce.n« sliy PN ayetie iso "are 222 | 212 | 208 204 
Memtncta ies <-> le. zpies 155 | 122 | 147 446 
DRAMIENIGY 21k te aid os cc erg or Singie's 3,038 | 3,017 | 548 2,052 
Mm IONEEES ©. Sais 6 ota «e aielae!s 7,046 | 7LE9: 7,855 8,808 
Bagatelle or billiard table...... 7,432 | 7,714 | 7,608 7,856 
ETP STO Seely, asks ak veld Uiace AK o,cntn 3,178 | 3,107 3,306 
Boarding and lodging house.... 240 | 216 | 381 3837 
Board of eee vag ee. 4 es 800 | 1,028 | 1,010 1,185 
OMIM IKONS 5 Gree. os we wb RE — — | a --- 
PSEISOT is oicibe ccede€s 0 ottlets.« os BMG te a 1,820 | 1,840 2,419 
BROT teens. Gis las. aos c5.5.0 Bees 45 | 34 | | 
PSESEGNICI © Pa OUR seis, 0 ob rege etes 3,760 : 8,434 | 8,471 9,008 
Bulbs and wild flowers........ 21 | 53 | 42 76 
Caié,or restaurant... ....ei0% 448 | -- | - — 
MUMEMARSOB sacs oss oe eee: = 68 95 75 95 
PS io sal eee he eee eee 4 14 4 4 
WGEVOVANCOL S poo. + 000s evlnb ee 545 562 258 248 
PROMI NE Nets oc 4. vis) so) + 0 clke ae 42 24 | 47 44 
Dealer— 
MUPOSHEDLOD UCC.» soc - 6 @ iale #6 « — 16 ~~ 330 
SEINE, ah. > sc es 0 > 6 iin « 155,100 | 101,201 96,544 | 252,736 
Poehell POISONS... ... > aes. 191 67 115 97 
In-old metals............ ie 20 | 20 | 20 | 45 
in meat, buicher........... — _ } — — 
In meat, not a butcher.. — —_ ~~ 
OT OC. cee eIe ; 182 143 178 156 
RECALL ees Se side « 6% Ree mee —_ — 5,839 
TEV BLOCK, 3)o.e isis oni « aprprws cf C4 112 | 65 
Wholesale. ..02.. 025-0 eee es tub, 14,807), 2,834 2,830 
Wholesale and retail....... 3,586 | S.BLT2. + 4,955 5,132 
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(iv) (6) REVENUE FROM LICENCES ASSIGNED AND TRANSFERRED TO PRO- 


VINCES, 1916-17 TO 1921-22—continued. 





Description. 


ponies © alc: stew Cherie os miets taas tenes 
Dye and Cloaverer. as sisiente le 
Fating-house (Kaffir).. 
Fating-house (Indian)... 
ONPINGET. +s uijo,s cae sels sein Ch seed sie 
Entertainments....6¢6 560m. 
ROET Ya. so cheijotelegensiote aie sivits® eames 
Fishing— 
ERO is), 0a aidURua pens aha paTe eee 
Trout and other.. ete 
For using net 
Gamo tovshooteceas.. assem > 
GUATAIG cc» cle anke soc ueie inane teal 
GTECNATOCETE enmuesuise wee oe 
EL aIVUTOSSCE spe caus eis htaveue ee uemnaene = 
FLAWIKODS cco tolls ciehe oe aReeeons 
Hawker (3.A. fruit and vege- 
TA TDLOS Vacs cust abetse cong bata ose Wsc legates 
Herbalist. . 
EMBOTCOD soc weeks sceiain a bie was eee 
Interpreter or Translator., ) 
TARGA SULVEV Ol sr s.clsi0 = sje =n ss 0's 
TREAT Ae, et a A ee eens 
Law Agent....... matte te itietr can 





Oa. gre’ 4) Bias. 6 W 2.8.gs ¢ 6 


Liquor— 


SOG) (NAGLVE). ca0so.0 ohne 0.505 
IBOULLOSS VOTE n.. winee.n wienere Aheicde | 
Club (ordinary)......«..ssse- 
Club (proprietory)......... ate 
Club (regimental)........-.. 
Colonial light wine......... 
Hotel (including village)..... 
Hotels (ordinary). <msctnaris | 
tig (retail “A pacts eee eo% 
Midnight privileges......... 
Railway restaurant of bar.. 

Restaurant or café......... 
Reta o Meee sce es ike sees 
Retail (outside municipality) | 
SLOTA DOLLY stcie'stcwleiniscs Seis ane 
SEROATTOx osc a ties cia petemio’ 
PEPANISIOTS 5a ssiaiee vin wave ye siabeae! & 
Wholesale......... teases 


TIGENCOS Ac epinsens oh bo anses dot 
Mant tet risers ciewte ie /s/aletahe a 
Medical practitioner (to dispense) ) 
Medical practitioner (native, to 

MISPOTIND) «os clase ajo Pe > pe aus letein 
MilicaVOnG OT ican «is > ari 
Millanec.c foststane tum nalsiete< warkeass 
MINSEAL OU USLORD cic % rete sue cae 
Miscaltimeotia ss ac sce cl sineuce > 
Motor = gi PL Greco's asian ese s 
Notar 
Ostrich feather cb hones 
Oysters to collect. . 5 
ParaftinsOll storesn. «rss asics 
Passenger conveyances.. 

Patent and proprietary " medi- 

CITIGS se. isos easgele te eee a ales = 
Pawnbroker...... oe 
Podlar : ick aapimetauce Anos eee 
Photographer .r. «+: ce roa ee 
PlUMDEL..... 060s se seeenes Hes 


IPTIV ACO TORISCEY. aks ances ‘alets la oenna 
Quantity SUIVEYOL..... + + ess 
Renewals (other than liquor).. 
Saddlers...... Lac RIE open POF 


Speculator..... Recdeteaten tas eNa es aie 4 
Skating “Tinks, seats es aes ee ote 
Stationet.: aie... hee 
Stock and share broker...... . 
AT asl Ors co2*< aks sregapnc me coats Gieteeneee : 


Theatrical, musical, etc.... 





Tea and refreshment room... 


1916-17. 


421 


26,650 
11 

288 
153 


He 


ay 
oh elt ae 
CO LO DO Or 
Ie O1@© 
tae | 


1.627 
31 
84,792 


846 
437 


8,986 


669 
813 








1917-18. 





87,311 


848 
380 
138 
10,231 


TR ST bo 





| 1918-19, 


neni 








| 1919-20, 








1920-21. 








1921-22. 
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NORE ftir. 17 TO 1921- Cie ae le 














Description. 1916- ay ie 1917-18. | 1918-19. | 1919-20. | 1920-21. | 1921-22. 
Pe ce eH Be Rn ge Leg £ 
MOpaACCO. (retail).c vow. wesw sate oe Vols a 1,395 1,514 | 1,719 | L8i2n | 2,132 
bracing. (Zatluland yes... o.-. cies es | 7,459 6,930 6,840 | 7,444 | 7,892 | 210 
NT EGR Se | 62 | 214 81 78: isi: 112 
SEUIOV. OLE UA Nee p vic cit ects soletiee —_—- —_ — — 115240, . | 25,828 
WATGHOUNSOH sc. 5 Qs chs cls wets ants Ona i 14 | 12 tye LS. ai 14 
RUA MOD AT ess viveine e's Sumas 1,005 | 150 | 600 650 628 | — 
Woolwashing............- ones 1 a — aoa — = 
White labour registry......... — / a= -— — 60 | 50 
TOTALS. acy cs ses vee |. 490,847 441,485 433,107 649,284 | ~ 824, 664 { 909,801 








H Sy jae reese, | see = a 








— 
| | 
| | 

















Novy,—The foteeolon Agores inane. in aber: to Natal, ey municipal fading face Hoots 
vide section 14 of the Financial Relutions Act, 1913. 








(v) LICENCES (RESERVED TO THE UNION GOVERNMENT) ISSUED IN THE 
ee ERAL PROVINCES DURING THE FINANCIAL, YEAR 1921- 22. 


























x 
CAPE OF 4 + | ORANGE 
LICENOE. ! AW cr eae i = were ay 
| No. ies No. Amount.) No. Amount. No. aud No. |Amount, 
{ ! | \ 
\ rk! ee i ee et etd g 
Agents of foreign | | | 
‘Ls Oe eee 505 15,642 | — —_ 588 5,066 | 924 5,127 | 2,017 | 25,835 
Tms— | | | | | 
Rage. cs-:. = a area a 860 | 726; 364) 2,461 1,224 
Others... — — — — | 4,106 1,018 | 887 221 | 4,993 | 1,289 
PADS. cae ate s.5%e | 1 120 4 300 5 3,847 201 |e & 33738 | 231 } 13,006 
PigheMs ooo... _ a -- — 883 | 1,525; — | | 883 1,525 
PRPISEO WEES aicis: o> » s 4 4; — — — at ot ta ae 4 a 
Building society 8 208; — —- | — —- |— ;}; — | 8 | 208 
Commercial tra- | / ) 
vollets....<.. ; 160 823 23 3,829 | 4 31 4 20) +591 4,703 
Compounder... 24 205 | — — | — = — — | 24 205 
Dealers in arms 
and ammuni- | / | 
Tate yee 13 65 | 39 | 196 | 155 £208 18 -66: 18 100 263 | 2,569 
Dealers in gun- | { | | 
powder...... | 401 1,783 —- — —_- |}; — — —- AQU-( 15783 
Dealers in fire- / 
works.. ee 2; — —-  — — 86 | 26 | 87 | 28 
Diamond ” ‘pro- | | | / 
kers, or cut- | | | 
ee ic, shor v » 9 110 — — — et + Sac MM NE erg 9° | 110 
Diamond dealers 59} 1,500; — — | 82 1.328} — | — 141 | 2,823 
DIStUIGE. i. 6 ss 2,782 556--- - — aie | 1 1|—- | — 2,783 | 557 
Electric power. — ee — } 20 10); — | — 2H 10 
Endorsement or- , ) | 
ders.. : 744 95 | — — | 189 189 | — — 263 | 284 
Insurance com- | 
panies.. s 64 | 19,772 52 2,505 | 54 1,080 46 | 4,823] - 216 | 28,182 
Jewellers’ per- | 
mits.... _—- | — pect Tiel 6 i a 6. 6 
Joint-stock com- | : | | / 
panies......../ 1,280 31,706 | 597 13,772; — — — | | 1,877 45,478 
Native beer.,.. — — | — | a | — |1,052! 1,119} 1,052 | 1,119 
Native com- | | | 
*pound mana- | | s 
Oe Fae esas % « — | — | — — | 270 255 | — — 270 | 255 
Native labour | | / 
agent, con-. | | 
ductor, or. | | | S 
employers:..') | = 41 41 | 556 TPO, ie os ca 597 3,151 
Native runner... 302 | 302 | bl | 51 120 120 | — — 473 473 
Newspapers....  — — 21 125; — — |—}; = 21 125 
Penalties....... — — — 266) — mee is te Oe — | 266 
Recovery works -—- —§ —. | — —_ 64 622 oo 64 | 622 
Transfers...... — — | 6 2;— = — | — 6 | 2 
Still-keeper, | | 
maker or user 19 19) 02 —- }|— sf Fe | 19 | 19 
Vinegar maker, 10 LO en ech — lo — — mY 10 | 10 


——_——— Se ae ee Re a SRE ris aN 


| 
] | 
| ere ae ae | ar Ae a | 
TOTAL..... 5,716 | 72,922 | 1,284 21,087 | 8,820 | 20,271 | 4,002 | 21,588 | 19,772 | 185,818 
i | el 
) | 

















——=S 





Sea Bastia Kary. 1s tae ———— 
{ 
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(vi) LICENCES (TRANSFERRED AND ASSIGNED TO PROVINCES) ISSUED IN THE 
SEVERAL PROVINCES DURING THE FINANCIAL YEAR 1921 -22, 


‘CAPE Or | 






























































+ | ORANGE 
|, Goop Hora. ;| .) NATAL | TRANSVAAL. | PRE STATH, ee 
DESCRIPTION OF : 
LICENCE. | | : 
| No. eee, No. jAmount. No. Amount.! No. |Amount.: No. |Amount. 
| | 
Peas £ ie ae £ 

Accountant....°| © 85 "| 808 | — — | 149 744 46 467 280 2,019 
Advocate ...... 8 16 25 125 118 627 12 | 1809, 163 | 948 
Aerated water | | | | 

Gemler.:.’... 08 1,758) | *8,286.)0 —s- | = ae — 229 448 | 1,987 3,684 
ASME ee 15 | 105 888 | 1,606 /1,014| 4,832 — | — | 1,417 | 6,543 
Apothecary.... 3Y5. 4 °28,200 7 35 | las 29 56 | 733 443 4,033 
Appraiser...... — | = 54 205 |..— —_ | — — | 54 205 
Architect...... | 16 | 165 | 2 120 | 94 482 | YAS 161 164 928 
AGHOTREY oy ee B08 cB B52 143 G17 | 521 2,802 193-| 1,913 1,165 8,184 
Auctioneer Sarees 425 6,000 | 109 SIV | . 355 1,436 127 | 11,0605. G10 9,403 
Bagatelle and | | i 

billiard table 467 | 5,588 144 1,245 | 18 166 | 194) 2,255 823 9,254 
BaAkGr, ... isk se | 669 4,464 151 4 443 ~- -—— | 224 1,075 | 1,044 5,982 
Boarding and | | 

lodging house _ 564 | 7,356 413 587 _- — | 44 353 4) 15020 8,296 
Board of execu- | | : } 

i eee ee bem fo — |o— -- 20 1,010 | 64 3,547 84 4,557 
Bookmaker.... | 68 ede a — TIT 585 —- 185 923 
Brokers. ©. ke 471 | 4,441 a= — 2 10 | 81 528 | 554 4,979 
Buchu.. tL. SBiest 85 7" == aes ee en — — | 35 | 
Bulbs and wild | ) 

flowers...... 320 | 79 | — — es | | _ 320 
Butcher....... 2,112 | 10,592 | 466 1,762; 30 | 100! 451 2,826! 3,059 | 14,780 
Café or Res- | | 

LAUTAN... -— 6 Wa oe — | — fo — 420 1,128 420 1,128 
Canvasser...... 3 125 4 | 20; — — -- - ta 145 
ONECUS Ss eS . — a 2 £)) oe Ne —- |} 32 8 
Conveyancer... -- — £313 278; — |; — 158 | 408 289 | 686 
IGITY Sores — — 207 | 39 — | — — —_ 207 | 39 
Dealer, fresh | 

produce..... 898 | O45 scree] ts) ae et ee 275 | 582'\ 1, 1735 eee 
Dealer (general) 16,959 | 194,350 | 3,421 | 15,536 |16,285 | 132,071 | 3,307 | 41,668 39,972 | 383,625 
Dealer (to sell | *4 

poisons)..... 38 | 38 — | — —_— | — oo ao 38 | 38 
Dealer (in old)| | | 

metals)...... —— — | 5 | 26 = — + — — 5 | 26 
Dealer (in meat, | | 

butcher)..... -- —- | — — — | — 3 150 3 | 150 
Dealer (in meat, 

nota butcher) — — | — = —- ; — ya 4 59 | 27 | 59 
Dealer (game).. 16 G1 — | — (je. 38°} 214 36 | 9 | 90 | 184 
Dealer (live . 

atock) <. 725s — = 4 is3; — ft — _ — 4 18 
Dealer (whole- | 

sale ~- -- 383 3,281 | — — 72 707 455 | 4,988 
Dealer “(whole- | 

sale and re- | | . 

tle dcdeses 1. 28 13 550 | 6,273 | — — — | — | 566} “6,286 
Dentist........ ae. 632 36 | 176) 103 534 62) 669; 233] 2,011 
Gg, > oJ. baaee — — 104,498; 32,497 41,130 20,748 '28,384) 10,705 169,012!) 63,950 
Dyer and cleaner | = — 14 | 18.) - i — -— 14 | 12 
Hating - house | | 

(kafiir).. | == — 189 | 866 73 112: }— | re eee 978 
Eating - house 

(Indian)..... |; — — | 20 | 70: — — -- — 20 | 70 
Engineer. ) 4 40 | 33 | 129; — — 1 10 3 179 
Entertainment.. | — — | 72 | 206; — -- — — 72 296 
Ferry.. 19 133 | — eed ae — - -— 19 133 
Fishing (boat).. | 854 | 405; — | — | — a -— _- 894 405 
Fishing (trout | : | | | 

and other)... | 350 358 | 86 | 21; — — | — | — _|° 4867) “378 
Fishing (for rai | | : | | | 

net). 22; — | — | 40 107 a 5} 83 37 
Game (to shoot) | 5, 563 5,693 | 935} -1,015 |4,259| 7,695! 544 | 474 (11,301 | 14,707 
Garage........ Bea 7S ea re Sa eat AT & = 46, 126 
it ee ‘4 | 1,158 1, 270 — | — — |; — | —__ |.1,168,) >°8270 
Hawker. : 4,532 | 2,210 562 1,642 ; 1,601 2,571 | 91 | 442 | 6, 786 6,865 
Hawker (S.A. . | | 

Fruit and . { ) | 

Vegetables)... | — | — 2,088 906; — — | — | — | 2,088 
Importer..,.... | 2,203 | 92,779 |..— Sng aoe Set UA eS a ee 2,203 | 92,779 
Interpreter or | | / . 

translator... es ee 5 127) — — |= 12 
Land surveyor. 38 | 196 37 156 | 58 301 | 41 307 | 174 960 
Laundry.. UF SS 354 142 140; — — |} — — | 201 494 
Law agent.. 36 | 222 —- | — | — -— 22 | 165 | 58 387 
Liquor— | | ) 

Bafi,'. otk .ac — | om | 958 ]-4,419] — — | cee | > BGS aa 

Beer (native) | — -— 34 195 | — -- -— — 3 195 





a 
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(vi) LICENCES (TRANSFERRED AND ASSIGNED TO PROVINCES) ISSUED IN 
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| f : 
DESORIPTION Pa Gora + «NATAL. | TRANSVAAL. | Pent SEAT, | TOTAL. 
OF c* ea Latadh peer REPO sie BEE Sy) eat Fa ee 
LICENCE. | } } | 
No. Amount, No. beeeaan No. |Amount.) No. | Amount. No. | Amount. 
| | | 
Liquor (contd.) | | £ £ | £- £ “8 
Bottle store.. | 204 6,082 | 72 1,212 |: 239 | 30; 470 | 99 | 2,625 | 614 20,389 
Club(ordinary) 45 1,703 | 18 510 = 56 2.670 24 | 320 | 1438 5,203 
Club, Regi- | | | 
mental..... | + 7) — | = | oe —- j;—-) — | 4 72 
Colonial sugar — | . 
MOO «sae 1 5), — ggg | ice A Pk ae — — L | 5 
Hotel (inclua- | | | | | 
ing village)... | — — 234 4,395 L1Qgitt Bi etRy. — -- 344 5,582 
Hotel (ordi- | | 
nary): soe) ee Sa 710; — — — — — — 34. | 710 
Hotel (retail). | 48 1,131 a ee — — | — — 48 1,131 
a Re peopessat pr a i) Wi eee 37 663 | — ote |e SF) OE 
Midnight pri- | 
vileges. . | DESE 405 —_ — 161 5,306 | soy sig eS: Die 
Railway res-_ / | 
taurantor bar 4 | 165 $2] 174 6 | 725 | 1 75 pA3 1,139 
ae ta or | | | 
GBIG. ats. = a -- = 2ou 76 —- | — 23 76 
Retail.. | 855 | 33,852 — — 535 | 35,612 205 Soot | 6090 hed i ToD 
Retail outside | : 
municipality, 113 815 |. 90} 90 — Saat fk Tones =~ 203 | 905 
Temporary... | 401 287 47 | 47 | 625 625 | 107 | 142 | 1,180 1,103 
Theatre...... | 1 20 ate | ae nt als 438 | 4 80 | 16 | 538 
Transfers..... | — —_ 2°} Oe ee — | — | — Zz 4 2 
Wholesale.... 105 33135 48 | 1,382 122 6,125 | 19 550 | 294 | 11,192 
10 per cent. | | . | | 
of munici- | | | | 
pal liquor | | / ' | : 
licences.... | — — 29 736| — | — — |. — | 29 | 736 
Manufacturer... — — 422 $or1,286 | — | = 15 149 437 1,385 
Medical practi- | / | | 
tiONeTe =. sacs | 253. 2,243 185 891 he ZEON 1,897 el. 2257, 8,586 | 955 8,567 
Medical practi- | / | | 
tioner (to dis- | | | ) 
pense)....... | 187 499 | 1,769 | 4,141, — | — -— — | 1,956 ' 4,640 
Milk vendor.... , — — 120 | 1}; — | — | — ac | a C4 15 
Miller. ...«. ; Pe ee = 113 413 | 4 70 — | — IW gs) 483 
Mineral oil store | — — 70° | rf —_— | —- | — | 70 tte: 
Motor car, etc.. | 30,138, 39,490 | 4,229 7,605 — | _ 625 | 915 34,992 48,010 
Notary:.2.920s — ¥ —— 75 S10: bt | — 141 363 216 473 
Ostrich fcather- ) | | | 
DUVOr:.)(sees 298 |; | 1,307 — —_ | — — fe ie 298 | 1,307 
Oysters (to col- | f | 
COE) i 3% tai 688 | 3h! — —_—- | — — -—— 688 | 37 
Paraffin oi] store _—-  — 9 9); — > — | — | — 9 | 9 
Passenger con- / | | | | | 
Veyance. su, : —_ —_ 120 117 | — | —_— ; — 4 --- 120 | 117 
Patent and pro- 
prietary medi- | 
CIDOB. 5 ETS 6 | 8,095 3,038 a —) Po eee — 3,095 | 3,038 
Pawnbroker.. 12 120 2 20 ee rer ee 14 | 140 
Pedlar.. 12 ila aoe te — — | 419 CERO A RN Daag YS alah 9 EE 346 
Photographer... — — 42 | 116} — | — -} — - 42 | 116 
Penalties. . : — | 403 a 66 —- | — os 30 _ 499 
Quantity “gur- | 
veyor.. 1 15 — | — } — | — | — oa | i fed} gs 
Renewals (other | 
than liquor)... | 682 41 — — — es re itt. 682 41 
Speculator..... 436 4.654 oo oo — — |; — — 436 | 4,654 
Stationer...... | — — 2 6 —- | — ~— — 2 
Stock and share ! | | 
broker....... ua 17 fos ge pe: jean Se Oe a Lye 184 
Theatrical, mus- | | | | / 
ical, etc..... bee 6 64 —_— | — 674; 1,497 680 | 1,561 
Tea and refresh- | | 
ment rooms,, | — — 827, 888; — — ah Sgn aS al rea 24 888 
Lobacco (retail) 612 1,707 106 | 311 | — — - 88] 114°) ReM1bG ) f2,182 
Trading (Zulu- / | 
land and na- | | 
tive territories); — a 44 | 210; — — =~ — | 44 210 
Transfers..... x 91 19 203 93 —_ — |; — — | 294 | 112 
Turnover tax.. | 2,901 | 25,828 —- | — — | — jf — — | 2,901 |; 25,828 
Warehouse..... — — 54 14 — — ) Aa — | 54 | 14 
White labour be } 
registry...... — ed ( = 6 | 50 | —- , = iy 26 | 50 
TOTAL..... |81,828| 476,540 |123,983| 97,950 |68,664 | 

















fifa 069 [32 418 | Gases a (306, 893 909,801 
Norn, re licences in respect of Natal include certain municipal trading Bh liquor licences, Wie 
section 14 Financial Relations Act, 1913. 
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Sramp DvuTlBs AND 


FEEs. 


§ 9. Stamp Duties and Fees. 


| CHAP. Xx. 


‘The following is the tariff of stamp duties and fees prescribed by the Stamp Duties 


and Fees Act of 1911, as amended by Act No. 31 of 1913 and Act No. 31 of 1921. 


The 


detailed application of the categories enumerated therein is subject to the decision of the 
Commissioner of Inland Revenue, if there exists any doubt as to the head under which a 
particular transaction falls for the purposes of the Acts. From time to time the Commissioner 
issues a cirevlar summarizing decisions and interpretations under the Acts. 


S™ sds 


Lariff of Stamp Duties : 

A fidavit or Solemn or Attested Declara- 
tion—In respect of every deponent or 
declarant except that an affidavit or 
declaration made on behalf of a com- 
pany or partnership. or by persons 
holding jointly the office of adminis- 
trator, executor, curator, tutor or 
trustee, and deposing or declaring 
only as such, shall be deemed to be 

made by one deponent or declarant 


Exemption : 

Any affidavit or declaration required 
to be made in connection with any 
payment to, or refund from, the 
public revenue, or any payment in 
respect of pension by the Imperial 
or any Colonial Government. 

Antenuptial or Postnuptial Contract... 

Agreement or Contract in respect of which 
no other stamp duty is specifically 
provided—if the matter thereof be of 
the value of £10 or upwards........ 


Exemptions: 

(@) Contracts or agreements relating 
to the sale, supply, or delivery of 
goods, wares, or merchandise (in- 
cluding live stock and agricultural 
produce) ; 

(b) © iontracts or agreements for the 


hire of any domestic servant, 
labourer, or seaman. 
Arbitration or Award: 


Every deed of submission and every 
award 
Tf the amount or value in dispute 
jo Not.exceed, £50. 57.05. .45.2. 
' Ti-IbIONCOGU LDU. 2G. els aes etait 
Authentication Certificate given by any 
Minister or public officer in his official 
capacity or under his official seal testi- 
fying to the identity of any person or 
the authenticity of any signature on a 
document for use outside the Union: 
Provided that where more than one 
signature or seal is required to com- 
plete the authentication, one payment 
of duty shall be sufficient 
Bank Note: In lieu of the duty imposed 
under ‘‘ Promissory Note’? a com- 
position duty at the rate of ten shillings 
per cent. of the average monthly cir- 
culation within the Union of the Notes 
of any bank during each half year. 
Bul of Hachange or Promissory Note : 


eee eee eee ne 


(3 Payableson demand. ....626.5... 

(2) Payable otherwise than on de- 
mand : 

(i) When the amount or value 

does not exceed £10........ 

(ii) When the amount or value ex- 

ceeds £10, but does not exceed 

EDO ste beaeitee ches oe sphere ter ees 

Aili} When the amount or value ex- 

ceeds £50—for every £50 or 

Hart CNETOOEs. = mode vq cetera’ 3 

Exemptions : 


(a) Bank notes on which the composi- 
tion duty aforesaid is payable. 

(b) Draft or order by any banker on 
another banker not available for 
payment or credit to any third 
person and used solely for settling 
or clearing accounts between such 
bankers, 

Coupon or warrant for interest or 
dividend attached to or issued with 
any marketable security. 


{e) 


0 


0 


orb 


10 


0 


0 


6 
0 


6 





(d) Bill or draft by or upon the Union 
Treasury or any public account. 

Bill of Lading for the carriage or trans- 
port of any goods by sea, for every 


Sh Ben iGle 


such bill or copy or duplicate theteah: 0 0 6 


Bond: (1) Any mortgage bond hypothe- 
cating immovable property or interest 
in such property and any general or 
special bond passed before a notary 
public: provided that in the case of 
any such bond which is executed by 
way of suretyship only and is col- 
lateral to a duly stamped bond for the 
same debt or obligation executed by 
the principal debtor or obligor. the 
duty chargeable shall be one shilling 
for each £100 or part thereof of the 
debt secured or to be secured :— 
(a) Where the total amount of the 

debt secured or to be secured does 

not exceed £500—ior every £100 

OF part, thereot. «7. <sse<se 

Where the total amount of the debt 

secured, or to be secured, exceeds 

£500, but does not exceed £1000 

—for every £100 or part thereof 

(c) Where the total amount of the 

debt secured or to be secured ex- 

ceeds £1000, but does not exceed 
£2000—for every £100 or ce 
thoreae, x: «cakes cs es Ae 

Where the total amount of “the 

debt secured or to be secured ex- 

ceeds £2000— for every £100 or 

PALCIERCTOOL: |< cree aes be one'o ge se 

(2) Any bond mentioned in (1) which is 

auxiliary or collateral to or substi- 
tuted for a previously made and duty 
stamped bond executed by the same 
person and for the same debt or 
obligation—a duty at the rates men- 
tioned in, (1) but not exceeding.... 

(8) Cession of any such bond as men- 

tioned in Ares 

(a) Where the amount remaining 
due does not exceed £1000—for 
every £100 or part thereof..... 

(6) Where the amount remaining 
due exceeds £1000—for every 
£100 or part thereof... ......66 


(b) 


(d. 


~ 


(4) Cession of any auxiliary, collateral, 
or substituted bond as aforesaid... 


0 10 


the bond. 


Exemptions : 


(a) Bond given solely in security for any 
payment due tothe public revenue. 
(b) Bond given by any public official 
in respect of the discharge of his 
official duties. 
Broker’s Note: 

Where the consideration exceeds £5 
and does not exceed {£5......... 
Where the consideration uxceeds £25, 

but does not exceed £50..... 
Where the consideration exceeds ‘£50, 
but does not exceed £100 
Where the consideration exceeds er 
for every £100 or part thereof. . 


Exemption : 

(a) Note of sale or purchase on behalf of 
another broker or agent within the 
Union who is acting in the same 
transaction for a principal, 

(b) Note in respect of the sale or pur- 
chase of any stock issued by the Govy- 
ernment of the Union, 


KH &- © OO 


~~ a oe) 


CHAP. xx. | 


; Exemptions : 

Certificates in respect of which any fee 
or duty be otherwise chargeable by law 
or regulation. 

Charter Party: 

(1) Of any vessel or ship not exceed- 

Ing?) 500) tons DUTEREN' =. 2. +s cee 
(2) Of any vessel or ship exceeding 500 
tons burthen but not exceeding 
HICDLOLEY CPOE) oe eng See Te RRC ae 
(3) Of any vessel or ship exceeding 
POUOstons burthen:.. 0036. .55 0% 

Company Capital Duty : 

Five shillings per cent.on a statement 
of the amount of nominal capital 
or increase of nominal capital for 
reg.stration thereof. 

Customs Documents : 

On each original bili or document of 
entry or document in lieu thereof.. 


: Exemption : 

Any bill or document of entry coastwise 
from any port in the Union to any 
other port in the Union. 

Lease or Agreement of Lease or any in- 
strument intended or operating as a 
lease or agreement to let (including 
a Sub-lease) provided the lease, agree- 
ment, or instrument is not chargeable 
with Transfer Duty :— 

(1) (a) If the lease, agreement, or in- 
strument be by the month or 
for any definite period of less 
than one year: or 
If the lease, agreement, or in- 
strument be for any definite 
period but terminable by one 
month’s notice or less than one 
month’s notice :— 

if the rent does not exceed the rate 
OLeo2n LOS persmonthy sorts 2h. 

If the rent exceeds the rate of 
£2. 10s. per month but does not 
exceed the rate of £5 per month 

ff the rent exceeds the rate of £5 
per month but does not exceed 
the rate of £10 per month....... 

If the rent exceeds the rate of £10 
per month but does not exceed 
the rate of £15 per month.. 

{i the rent exceeds the rate of £15 
per month but does not exceed 
the rate of £20 per month..... 

li the rent exceeds the rate of £20 
per month but does not exceed 
the rate of £25 per month..... 

If the rent exceeds the rate of £25 
PETMMMON Us oo feia a ei cents «Actos 

(2) lf the lease, agreement, or instru- 

ment be for a definite period of one 
year or longer, duty shall be pay- 
able according to the following 
scale on a sum equal to the aggre- 
gate amount of rent payable during 
the period of the lease, agreement, 
or instrument, plus the amount of 
any other consideration whatso- 
ever due or payable in respect of 
or by virtue thereof :— 

If the lease, agreement, or instru- 
ment be for any period not ex- 
ceeding five years—for every 
£100 or part thereof........ ae 

If the lease, agreement, or instru- 
ment be for any period exceed- 
ing five years but not exceeding 
ten years—for every £100 or 
part, thereof s..tuioe secs see 

Tf the lease, agreement, or instru- 
ment be for any pericd exceed- 
ing ten years but not exceeding 
twenty years—for every £100 or 
Marve GUOLeOl, o/s .'s cee 4 suscep As 


(8) 


26 


oo 

UN ge) 
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If the lease, agreement, or instru- 
ment be for any period exceed- 
ing twenty years—for every £100 
or) part, thereof. ct see rr 

Provided that if in any case it be 
shown to the satisfaction of the 
Commissioner that the aggregate 
amount of rent or other considera- 
tion on which duty is payable ex- 
ceeds the full selling value of the 
property leased, duty shall be pay- 
able only on the amount of such 
full selling value. 

(3) Any lease, agreement, or instru- 
ment for an indefinite period not 
within any of the foregoing classes 
shall for the purposes of duty be 
deemed to be for three years; but 
after the expiration of any pericd 
of three years, the lease, agree- 
ment, or instrument shall, if in- 
definitely continued or renewed, 
be stamped again for another 
period of three years. 

Lease, agreement, cr instrument 

aforesaid— 

Cession or AsSignment.......... 

Any Cession or Ass:'gnment by a 
lessee or holder provided such 
cession be not liable for Transfer 
duty. 

Duplicate original of any instrument, the 
original whereof is chargeable with 
stamp duty under any iaw in force 
within the Union: the like duty to 
that chargeable upon the original, but 
not to exceed 


(4 


~~ 


side bLG » 620 Same Whee ©, @ eo °e 26 


Exemptions, 

Any duplicate original in respect of which 
a substantive stamp duty is otherwise 
chargeable. Any duplicate original 
which is required to be filed of record 
in any public office of the Union. 

Marketable Security—including any scrip, 
certificate, warrant, or any other like 
instrument representing any share, 
stock, or debenture, or any right of 
option to acquire any such share, 
stock, or debenture of any company or 
other corporate body (excepting a local 
authority or a building society) :— 

(1) In respect of the original issue 
within the Union of any such shares, 
stocks, or dehentures— 

(a) if transferable only by registra- 
tion: for every £10 or part 
thereof of nominal valuc..... 

(b) if made out to bearer or in any 
manner so as to be transferable 
by delivery only, for every £10 
or part thereof of nominal! value 


Exemptions : 

(i) Where the scrip, certificate, warrant, 
or like instrument is issued solely 
in substitution for any instrument 
or instruments of the same nature 
of like or equivalent value, with 
drawn, cancelled, or lost, which 
were owned by the person to whom 
the issue in substitution is made: 

Provided that this exemption 
shall only be allowable if the new 
instrument is endorsed by a director, 
secretary, or responsible officer as 
being bona fide a substitution with- 
out change of ownership. 

(ii) Any share or other instrument or 
document issued in connection with 
the capital of any co-operative society 
or company with limited liability 
registered under Act No. 28 of 1922. 

(2) In respect of the registration of tne 
transfer of any such marketable 
security : for every £100 or part 
thereof of the amount or value of 
the consideration given, or where 
no consideration is given, of the 
vaiue of the marketable security 
CTANSOTTE Cc cine wivils araremuaiiaesisets 
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Notarial Act or Instrument : . 
Any notarial act or instrument in 
respect of which no other stamp 
duty is specially provided, and any 
notarial grosse duplicate, original, or 
copy of any instrument........... 


Partnership : ; 
Agreement of Partnership........... 


Policies of Insurance: 
(1) Policy of life insurance :— 


(2 


— 


(3 


— 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) Cession of any 
Provided that the 


If ye sum assured do not exceed 
BQ scan ie pte is ticle cit eromacteveia cate ee 
If the sum assured exceed £50 but 
do not exceed £500—for every 
£100 or part thereof.......... 
If the sum assured exceed £500 but 
do not exceed £1000—for every 
£100 or part thereof.......... 
If the sum assured exceed £1000— 
for every £100 or part thereof.... 
Policy of insurance against acci- 
dent to a person or in respect of 
injury, incapacity, sickness, or the 
like—every policy............e0% 
Every renewal thereof........... 
Policy of insurance whereby a sum 
is payable to cover any compensa- 
tion or damage due under a law 
relating to workmen’s compensa- 
tion or employer’s liability or the 
common law, in respect to the 
death, or illness of, or injury to, 
an employee, or any third party 
insurance—every policy......... 
Every renewal thereof........... 
Policy of insurance or renewal 
thereof of any other kind, includ- 
ing marine insurance, fidelity in- 
surance, plate glass insurance, in- 
surance against burglary, fire, or 
any other risk, loss or damage or 
any combined or other insurance 
not specified in (1), (2) or (3)—for 
every £100 or part thereof of the 
SUM AURUTEG soe scx ed eecinsimas= Seen 
Subject to a minimum duty of 6d. 
and a maximum duty of £5. 
Any policy or renewal thereof 
where the sum assured is not a 
BDCCING SUM tac wes, ata bieces oe, exc ory 0 
olicy of insurance 
uty on any cession 


shall not exceed the duty to which 
the ceded policy would be liable 
under the foregoing provisions. 


(7) In respect. of any tickets, cou- 


£ 38. 


d. 


o 


ao oOo 


oo 


oo 


oo 


A duty of 


two and a 
half per 


pons, notices, bills, or other 
documents purporting to be or 
to entitle to an insurance in the 
event of death, injury, sickness, 
or the like. 


tion 
any such 
document. 


Where a renewal under (2), (3), or (4) is 
for less than a yearly period pro rata 


duty only shall 


be payable—for 


example— 
for a half-yearly renewal, one-half 


of the duty ; 


for a quarter of a year’s renewal, 


(8) 


one-quarter of the duty. 

Any interim policy of insurance 
the currency of which does no 
exceed four catendar months.... 


Provided that the duty on any such 
interim poiicy shall mot exceed that 
pevehie upon a final policy covering a 

like risk 


Exemption : 


Policies solely for the purpose of 
effecting reinsurance by one insu- 
rance company or association in 


’cent. on 
the annu- 
al receipts 
from the 
sale or 
issue 
valuable 
considera- 


for 


of 


another insurance company or asso- 
ciation to cover general risks. 
Power of Attorney or any instrument of 
like kind :— } 
(1) Proxy to vote at any specified 


meeting or adjournment thereof. . 


(2) Any special power, or substitution 


under any power of attorney what- 
BOOVED. o.05c suis ot diem eee eee AA 
(in respect of each grantor) 


(3) To act generally for the grantor.. 


(in respect of each grantor) 


(4) Of any kind not comprised in the 


OTC LONE vin. cia ce Nines oe 

(in respect of each grantor) 

Except that a power granted by or 
on behalf of a company or part- 
nership or by persons holding 
jointly the offices of adminis- 
trator, executor, curator, tutor, 
or trustee, and granting the 
power in any such capacity only 
shall be deemed to be given 
by one grantor. 


Receipt : 
(1) If given for or upon the payment 


(2) 


(a) 


(6) 


(d 


(f 


(9) 


(h 


) 


~— 


of money of the amount of £1 or 
upwards." < o.6 SOUS oe ee 
Ii given for or in respect of any 
fixed deposit made with any bank, 
company, or association whether 
corporate or unincorporate—for 
every £100 (or part thereof) and for 
every period of twelve months (or 
part thereof) for which the deposit 
IS MAde;....20.s 0 eee eee ee ee 


Exemptions : 


Receipt or acknowledgment by 
any Government official for any 
payment or deposit received by 
him in his official capacity. 
Receipt or acknowledgment on 
Postal Orders or Money Orders or 
Post Office Savings Bank forms. 
Receipt passing between any 
legally established benefit society, 
provident society, buildimg society, 
or savings bank society, and any 
member thereof. 
Acknowledgment or slip relating 
to money deposited (other than on 
fixed deposit) with a bank to the 
credit or account of any person. 
Acknowledgment by a bank or a 
notary of the receipt of any bill or 
note for the purpose of being pre- 
sented for acceptance or payment. 
Receipt received in the Unicon, but 
executed outside the Union and 
relating to the payment made out- 
side the Union. 

Receipt given by a prisoner or dis- 
charged prisoner to the prison 
authorities in respect of money 
paid to him or on his behalf during 
imprisonment or on discharge from 
prison. 

Receipt for pay and allowances 
given by any member of the Union 
Defence Forces in time of war, and 
receipts for pay or allowances given 
by any member of those. forces 
other than the South African Per- 
manent force, in time of peace. 


Security or Suretyship : 

Any document of security or pledge or 
any act of suretyship, indemnity. or 
guarantee not otherwise chargeable 
with duty :— 

(1) For any sum not exeeeding £10. 
For any sum exceeding £10, but not 


exceeding £50... 0.1.1... «x. menue 


Yor any sum exceeding £50, but not 


exceeding £100 


ee 


Yor any sum exceeding £100—for 


every £100 or part thereof...... 
2) Where no amount is stated.... 
3) Not comprised in the foregoing. 


ee ns 


[ CHAP. Xx. 


0 Of! 


0 
0 
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Exemption : 

(1) When given solely in relation to 
any payment due to the public 
revenue. 

(2) A cession by a co-operative com- 
pany to the Land and Agricultural 
Bank of South Africa as security 
for a loan of the company’s right 
and title to— 

(a) the amount of subscribed but 
unpaid capital, and to the 
amount of any contingent lia- 
bility attaching to its shares; 
and 

(6) the amount of any debts owing 
to the company (section 3 of 
Act No. 40 of 1922). 

Survey of a Ship or Vessel: 

Werviticate thereofss...ce cece sc ces 

Transfer Deed: 

Relating to immovable property—tor 
every £10 or part thereof of the con- 
sideration or valUe..... 6c... 605 


Exemption : 

(1) Partition transfers except in res- 
pect of consideration paid by one 
of the parties thereto to another 
such party. 

(2) Transfers whereby no change of 
beneficial interest in the property 
transferred is effected. 

Duplicate Orwinal : 
Duplicate original of any instrument, 
the original whereof is chargeable 
with stamp duty under any law in 


Sass 


d, 
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force within the Union: the like 
duty to that chargeable upon the 
original, but not to exceed..,.... 
Ezemption : 
(1) Any duplicate original in respect 
of which a substantive stamp duty 
is otherwise chargeahle. i 
(2) Any duplicate original which is 
required to be filed of record in any 
public office of the Union. 


General Hxemptions in respect of all 
Instrumenis : 

(1) No stamp duty and no fee payable 
by means of stamps in any court 
or public office shall be chargeable 
in respect of :— 

(a) Any instrument, or the regis- 
tration, a dgmnent issue, or use 
thereof, if the duty or fee there- 
on would be legally payable 
and borne by*the Government 
of the Union or any depart- 
ment thereof or by the Imperial 
Government. 

Any instrument used, or for 
use, in or in connection with 
criminal proceedings, or charge 
laid of a criminal offence, or in 
connection with bail. 

Any instrument specially exemp- 
ted from stamp duty under any 
law shall not be chargeable with 
duty by reason of the provisions 
of this Act. 


(0) 


§ 10. Weights and Measures. 


1. Weights and Measures Act.—An historical review of the weights and measures 
systems of the four Provinces of the Union, up to the passing of the Union Act which conso- 
lidated the existing legislation, was given in the fourth issue of this Year Book. The 
Weights and Measures Act, No. 32 of 1922, which came into operation on the Ist April, 1923, 
established standard weights and measures throughout the Union, and embodied the principle 
of the optional use of metric and Imperial standards, subject to provisions contained in the 


STANDARD MEASURES OF WEIGHT, LENGTH, AND CAPACITY. 


The standards adopted are set out in the First Schedule to the Act, and are as 


WEIGHT. 

| 1 kilogram = 2-2046225 pounds (avoir.). 
LENGTH. 

| 1 metre = 1:0936143 yard. 
CAPACITY. 

| 1 litre = 0-219975 gallon. 


Act. 
follows :— 
1 pound = 0-4535924 kilogram. 
1 yard = 0°9143992 metre. 
* 
1 gallon = 4-545963 litres. 


New standards may be approved from time to time by Proclamation. 
The denominations of the weights and measures which may be assized and used in trade 
are specified in the Second Schedule to the Act, and are given hereunder, multiples and 
parts being in each case omitted :— 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES USED IN TRADE. 
I. WEIGHTS. 


1. Avoirdupois Weight. 
Ton= 2,000 pounds. 
Cental (cl.)=100 pounds. 


Pound (fb.). 

Ounce (0z.)=4387°5 
erams. 

Dram (dr.). * 


2. Troy Weights (for Precious Metals). 


Ounce troy (oz. 
31-1035 grams. 


Pennyweight (dwt.)=24 grains (grs.). 


tr.)=480 grains= 


3. Carat Weights (for Precious Stones). 
*Carat (ct.)=200 milligrams—3+°08647 


grains. 


| 


grains= 28-3495 


4. Apothecaries Weights. 
Ounce (oz. apoth.)=480 grains. 
Drachm=3 scruples. 
Scruple. 
Grain. 


5. Metric Weights. 
Metric tonne=1,000 kilograms. 
Kilogram. 
Gram. 
Decigram (0-1 gram), 
Centigram (0:1 decigram). 
Milligram (0-1 centigram). 





* International (metric) carat, which equals -974165 of old carat. 
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1. Liquid Measures. 
Gallon (gal.). 
Quart (qt.)=} gallon. 
Pint (pt.)=4% quart. 
Gill=} pint. 

2. Apothecaries Measures. 
Pint. 
Fluid ounce (fl. 0z.). 
Fluid drachm (fl. dr.). 
Minim (min. or M.). 


II. Capacity. 


3. Metric Measures (Liquid). 
Decalitre (10 litres). 
Litre (1-0). 
Decilitre (0-1 litre). 
Centilitre (0-01 litre). 
Millilitre (0-001 litre). - 


Ill. LenatH AnD AREA. 


1. Length. 


Customary multiples and parts of the yard, the foot, the inch, the metre, the 


Cape foot (=0-3148581 metre) 
2. Area. 


and the Cape rood. 


The squares of the standard measures of length and 


The morgen 


The acre 


Heil we il il 


The hectare 


600 sq. roods. 

86,400 sq. Cape feet. 
4,840 sq. yards. 

43,560 sq. English feet. 
10,000 sq. metres. 


Cape measures of length and area may not be used except for measuring land, 
and then only so far as the survey laws of any portion of the Union admit such 


use. 


Provision is made for the administration of the Act by a superintendent and assizers, 
and for the appointment of an assize board. Local authorities or combinations of local 
authorities may be authorized to administer the Act within their areas. 


The following is the personnel of the Assize Board appointed under the Act :—Dr. W. A. 
Caldecott, Director of Industries (chairman); Sir R. N. Kotzé; Professor J. Crr; W. A. 


Martin, Esq.; J. C. Davidson, Esq., 
(Secretary). 


2. Weights and Measures used 
denominations, etc., commonly used 


Superintendent of Assize; and A. C. Marsh, Esq. 


in connection with Agricultural Production.—The 
in measuring farming produce in the Union are 


indicated in the following statement :— 


Cereals are measured by the bag. 


Fresh Fruit is measured by the basket or the box (of various weights). 
Dried Fruit and Strawberries are measured by weight. 
Hay and other stock feed is measured by the ton (2,000 fb.). 


STANDARD WEIGHTS 


ADOPTED FOR VARIOUS PRODUCE. 


- 
Wheat, rye, maize, kaffir corn, peas, beans................ Bag (200 fb.) 
Boer meal, rye meal, and -cockle. .. sss ushers domi a » (200 Tb.) 
Maiz6.\vice OF MBIZO Brite. 4 ass: 5 pie's"s bon, te ape ores ne el +) (180cIbS 
Maize flour, maize (seconds), crushed maize, maize meal...... .- (180 fb.) 
Baricy Aid: OG08 ..o% «spe sso seine, e's dine ds 1 ee eg ed eae one LOU. Sa) 
Buckwheat, hominy chop, germ meal, pollard.............. >»? (150 I.) 
Potatoesss. 0s TLR. BT POA . Sap eekec ee «cee ee ea ate » (160%) 
Onions: and sweet: POtatoes.:. . « » .« mim a oe tie inten eur om deen 25 teed 
DunsMower seed «65 gio od nein ants hin CRE LON an RR Se wee 15 A Laos 
Wheaten (DEAan. . vceict- 2k ein est nen hie occ aoe OL eee », (100 tb.) 
CEmBhed “ORG: ac eens sc) @ nb nies Fs on 89 Sakeiew ie ois et ee ». (100 tb.) 
MONEBY Ulas cece pc kl as oie 9s access ob Pin aie 08 eee eS » (80 fb.) 
Maizesbtatigct: mm sislve Maske Hah cic eas oe eee ee eee ; »s (80 tb.) 
SUPAT TORT G rs tects 2:0 sie tie a0 8 tis oese ele Rakai haa "9 Seg ee Ton (2,000 tb.) 
Wine, Drandy, ANd -yINCRAl cosa 6 cass ance seuss eee Leaguer (about 129 gal.) 


MEASURES OF LENGTH, SURFACE, AND VOLUME IN Common USE. 


Cape Land Measures. 
12 Linear Cape feet 
144 Cape square feet 
600 Cape square roods 
1,000 Cape feet 
1 morgen 


1 linear Cape rood. 

1 Cape square rood, 

1 morgen. 

1,033 English feet. 
2-11654 English acres. 


Pau dll 
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Timber Products Measurements. 


I standard gauge sleeper (7 ft. by 10 in. by 5 in.) 
1 pole, 6 ft. 6 in. long, diameter 5-3 in. 

10 fencing droppers (5 ft. long, 2 in. diameter) 
33 cubic feet average roughly 1 ton (2,000 1b.). 

1 large wagon-load of firewood averages 90 cubic ft. 


24 cubic feet. 
1 cubic ft. 
1 cubic ft. 


Hl Ml 


3. Assizing Fees.—Subjoined is the schedule of fees levied in respect of the assizing 
and re-assizing of instruments and weights and measures. 


TaRirF OF ASSIZING FEES. 


Weighing Instruments Assized— 8507-02 
PUMLOHSEANG TAD OV OL Mt ER e tein center cisions lone StenVove ee Pigy <r ard o.peiiersseue Rbocus 80 0 each. 
PERCHES OT CES UNCC SUR CONS tere eee: rae rete ee a tic cea eiahal ceca es oer hous ateaen Risso ool Beans 50a: Ose; 
PRAM UNWET? Oa tOLin test tren eit te et een ake sete npanke oies Sie Se cccinrns Biel euce ACM meee 
POOUR IDA ANCMILNG SL BLOT meses choke athe anaes he oetittatete fe cre awe cla witle omett ise ele begs TeUGr T5, 
ROMMEL Cg TAG OTS ol CO Om LO avast eR ors) ae caete acy go ence efeien es Sidi caatel ol vp vele anes gts i lo kee 
AMM MEAT TRC OF. LUNE SOO ee Ye arn xc he, oles adnda s ApTaw ened a Vietale sed SRS Eee ae S20 ses 
aR OARS Ge ee ae ea nn ee es Gin Pore Cae oe Ne ie Cele padine Zor,’ 
Deltmucrea ting oolmnter scales, (5) ID and -Uhder ss ei eo we ree dees ee sees AiO 
Pe-rreCatIng COUTtEr ceales -OVEF Lod aes. calks wee 00.0 8 ok Wah ars Ope ele Cpiide abe es Cid Ola Ores 

NovTE.—When any weighing instrument is rejected by the assizer as incorrect at 
places other than a place provided in section twenty-four (1) of the Act the 
fee to be charged shall be equai to half tne aforementioned fees. 

Weights Assized— 

SEL IRLTL CO VICL a SPrk Are ene eT ees ean Reet teat buns, ee rake diet tela le ldele stats Om Ooms: 
eM is AICL. | AITECLO TB.) LD. Srssca > ede teed teins Bote Lids, Ce ee wht ¢ en te ok gia es axe O° 6x s5, 
2. 11S. Cpanel TEAS eg cones dim Grote Cece oan ec RRs cE co) Cre IE ar a a a rg OF 4a 
OSE TMI) OVE TRO R ORIG © Gem ot IeE RRO CEne, ber Dees ce Meneses einer hee ocr Soe eR ga ae por, see 
OMAR E RO LT OVS: INCIUST VC te a ay coe anse wucleve Se aye eiele otal iadierere frets sleuth oiwropetale Boxe OF) 6. 15 
AIRC LC Z COLUM SELIG PUSL VO ratte ctertrancieh ag Wl ctatiss so eieyecs so, > ol Baltes ecevel ete sete} sree m6 Oe te Ba 
AL POUne Carica CAT aLeant peT ain: WeISIVGS neces 4 + cies cobs eid och b ma aide ce sane hats Oh te 9 
Measures Assized— 
PRIME OLSEITICIUSL VG atria ciocele rat csihals,tlorete tas! okote eitivcs Ob Ga teeuree Dpkeleleeass steelals 30 
Meera ONSSATI Gs OVCER Anal ONS Gan omebevssdate.cv o aph els opener Se elas rae etal son's s: bencaparns 2a0 
Suese TCT eNMENS AL LOTY rea aa he Pett Aes a) ee oy dig tral biel aa chao Ne asahereire ain oalehvin tele Op 10. Oper 
ee MEL OTUMPATICEMC! TOT UN EY Becton hceersis tay tinier i celiers oh taetete toe ec aaesd Sua yo cravolessha dass enw otses OnR6, foe 
RCM TTC UITRCLET eCLENOSUALL) coties tereneis aise cere, +, chanorens ocr eee Oe: co ED <a cas Hen ave Wasen she eteucts Oyx3. Le 
(Sica: Giles Weey niger is sees 5 hae 2 Ses Seta See 4 2 PL a Oe ae tae eS re. ore Ou nistt.. 
Lo EQ TT TORUE LESY TPES ETRE SAI I , SEN ee -, Stare aeNe Cena ies tees 1 et ~ 
Ere ANE SC OVCT ETO TOCUs coterie Meio ales strech eaeitersce tain: 6 a tears a bid vole di beats Java 
(EBGMIAASUITCSR TORTECL) ANG SUMCOL: Bete cae lucs «fie ois, ele haste sock wb ae a Rianeaeete aie bee OF, ‘Grr 
Weights and Measures Adjusted, etc.— 
ACRES ILL) erueee ee ece Per a5 ar hare ee ch piglets. aie Ghileca etal a anntee Shard Wale! atBtale Sb os AS peal oes ie Ohag ss 
RAMP ENMESATACORUIEL CLOT sotaint eo ete terse ins cho e Vets Se ies 0 ece..6\ “evens \uyabie spars. Bie, ences 'Sha.e ane lal pus elend. si 0's OG. as 
MOG CI ONG Rs ech z Aterita eae > SAIS Rel tS Oa ae EO oe rar eae Deg Od tele 
MUMNEnCrOE AION (RTI OVOP o GHUON 515s ba ee eek oa kee ee baw et bv wae wets ea'ee s or. 0 ey 
PAO BAT 1s -CAllON. ANCHISIVGs .cicr sa) srot lav’ seem lene sho. o visv s'e.0 cua’e BY Se bie ALG 7 trio ete i PO Dees 
PERIL a REIS LI LOLA PP war ok st ear MeP Ce OPel cet ie Peccis pois, Aae misly Sisvorevee6 oveiigyevoiave') pale. o> wiles O36 ae 
NRE e Te OU BO ASULCS isto oath ok octane cc's fies. cna sk book ese sbi od sete one a) Ae 
POSIT TMU ass TORBULOS soe ver. Messi cua sce ce Oe alas ek cee tee btw woh oa ate 0 3 per doz. 
STLG Gh. SURFORLT Oden bes SERS SISOS G CLOL SIs ae EE ae To gee Oe i eT ee 0 3 each. 


Nots.—For assizing metric weighing instruments, weights, and measures the fee to be charged is 
calculated to the nearest denonimation of any of the above-mentioned items. 


For automatic machines of a similar capacity to the aforementioned the fee to be charged is double 
such fees. 

For measuring instruments which by approved mechanism automatically indicate the length of 
material passed through, the fee to be charged is 6s. , f 

For measuring instruments which by approved mechanism automatically measure the superficial 
area of material passed through, the fee to be charged is £1. 


For self-measuring liquid pumps the fee to be charged is :— ede 
(a) Where the capacity of the pumps is under 1 galion.................... be 
(b) Where the capacity of the pumps is 1 gallon or over..............5.5> 10 O 


Where an assizer attends at a place other than a District Assize Otfice, or the premises of a manu- 
facturer or repairer of weighing instruments, weights, or measures, the fee to be charged is as specified 
in the preceding tables plus 25 per cent. 

Where an outlay is incurred for the transport of standards, the amount thereof is levied pro rata 
on the users of weights, measures, weighing, and measuring machines so tested. 


Nore.—The pro rata provision of this clause refers to the expenses incurred for the transportation 
of standards required to perform tests elsewhere than at the District Assize Office. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


HARBOURS AND SHIPPING. 
§ 1. Harbours. 


1. General.—The harbours ani lighthouses of the Union are under the direct manage- 
ment of and the harbour works and lighthouses are owned by the Government. They are 
associated under the South Africa Act with the railways of the Union for the purposes of 
control and administration, and financially are upon the same footing as the railways under 
the provisions of the constitution dealing with the Railway and Harbour Fund. The 
administration is required to be upon business principles, due regard being ‘had to agricul- 
tural and industrial development within the Union. 

Full particulars as to the facilities provided at the principal Union harbours (including 
Walvis Bay) and suggestions as to their future development will be found in three reports 
prepared for the Union Government by Sir George Buchanan, K.C.I.E., and published 
in May and June, 1923 (U.G. 18, 25, and 30 of 1923). 


2. Harbeur Advisory Boards.—Advisory Boards are in existence at the harbours of 
Table Bay, Mossel Bay, Port Elizabeth, East London, and Durban. Hach Advisory Board 
consists of seven members. One member is nominated by the Municipal Council ef the 
town at which the harbour is situate, three by the Chamber of Commerce of such town, .and 
the remaining three members are nominated by the Governor-General. In the nomination 
of the last-mentioned three members, one is selected with a view to the representation of the 
shipping interest, and one to the representation of the persons paying wharfage or landing, 
shipping, or transhipping dues at the harbour. 

Ordinary meetings of the Boards are held at such intervals, on such days, and at ‘such 
hours as the Boards may from time to time determine. All questions are determined by 
a majority of the members present, and every member present at the meeting records his 
vote except on questions in which he is personally or pecuniarily interested. A member 
is not prevented from voting upon any question affecting any incorporated company by 
reason merely of the fact that such member is a director or shareholder in such company. 

The General Manager of Railways and Harbours furnishes the Boards with such 
- information and affords them such reasonable facilities as may be necessary for the deter- 
mination of any matter under consideration, or for the due and proper fulfilment of their 
duties and functions. It is the duty of the Boards to advise the Administration upon any . 
matter affecting the interest or welfare of the respective harbours; the construction, 
maintenance, and upkeep of harbour works; the landing, shipping, and transhipping of 
cargo; the charges upon goods and upon shipping, and the regulations affecting importers, 
shippers, and the trade of the port generally. The Boards also furnish the Administration 
with their opinion upon any subject or question referred to them for advice. 


3. New Harbour Project: Northern Zululand.—The Union Government instituted in 
1922 an investigation into the possibilities of developing a new outlet on its eastern 
sea-board through northern Zululand, a very rich but little-known area of South Africa. 
The localities examined were Kosi Bay (lat. 26° 53’ S., long. 32° 54’ H.), 214 miles by sea 
from Durban and 75 miles from Delagoa Bay, and Sordwana Bay (lat. 27° 33’ 20’ S., 
long. 32° 43’ E.), 171 miles from Durban and 118 miles from Delagoa Bay. Both projects 
were investigated by the Union Railway and Harbour authorities and by Sir Geonge 
Buchanan, K.C.1.E., whose services were engaged by the Union Government. 

The object held in view during these investigations was the discovery of a new outlet 
for the Transvaal coal trade. An inspection of prospective connecting routes from the 
Transvaal coalfields to northern Zululand revealed the fact that very economical railways 
with easy gradients could be constructed to serve a new harbour on the Zululand coast, 
with the added advantage that more than a million acres of Crown lands, rich in general 
agricultural prospects and highly suited to the production of cotton and sugar-cane, would 
be opened up to settlement. 

In his report on the project Sir George Buchanan stated that the construction of a 
harbour was practicable at Kosi Bay, Mbange Nek, or Sordwana Bay, but he favoured 
the last mentioned as being the locality where the cheapest port could be made in the 
shortest possible time. 


4. Capital Expenditure on Harbours.—Particulars are given hereunder from the year 
1912 as to the capital expenditure and interest on capital in respect of the harbours of the 
Union :— 
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HARBOURS—CAPITAL EXPENDITURE AND INTEREST ON GAPITAL, 
1912 TO 1921-22. 
Year. Capital Expenditure. Interest on Capital. 
. £ x 
OID Bose eee sp iwi, ot oo re 11,644,566 379,405 
Me Debs s leraiadh)s toh onesies ap DOs rr 11,910,974 384,654 
Pea sd, oa i ee ont sle ecg cepeie ee 12,154,146 387,227 
| AON YS SERRE Cae cota. Crm. Se i aa 12,326,915 395,254 
DIC Rees 0 ogee tar Cam erg = 8 ee ae 10,200, 167* 389,420 
PN dBi vn iF ier el mich oe od rene ae 10,180,131 327,714 
BELG ois ecb p cis ort ieee Ages oh ae 10,259,180 331,836 
LN 6 <3 a Tht 9 eee | 10,354,073 335,525 
DAUR) cio) Hawi Bas Pape es Bak ote 10,288,962 345,474 
BAe iss: yg «dea aeinde:s, Ssh daha. «« 11,221,521 347,435 














* Decrease is due to the transfer of certain assets from harbours to railways during the year 1916. 


5. Revenue and Expenditure of Harbours.—The subjoined tables show (i) the yearly 
revenue and (ii) the yearly expenditure of harbour administration in the Union from the 
year 1910 under the main classifications :— 


(i) UNION HARBOURS REVENUE, 1910 TO 1921-22. 






































l | | 
| faa | pram ay ‘ 
Bues-on | Tugs and Ipping, | Tanase”) ~ Other 
Year. i and Water. | 7; and Tran- Ser- y ere OLAS 
Ships. Live | Lighters. shipping. Eicee Revenue. | 
Stock. Charges. | 
of cS £ LY | £ eal £ £ 
1) eee 65,380 | 143,648 | 6,438 26,517 160,708 15,609 45,500 463,860 
Tut i beste ea 90,989 | 253,027 | 13,800 46,062 296,259 23,775 115,719 | 839,631 
NOT Oe eee, 3s . | 104,206 | 280,056 | 15,8386 47,327 | 355,251 30,050 | 114,813 | 947,039 
LOG Seg es | lla 074s) 002.50* 110,050 | 45,864 418,258 29,819 | 115,044. |1,029,496 
ta A ees 120,531 | 244,572 | 20,005 | 44,281 398,391 80,982 | 117,569 | 976,331 
PCT iortete tens, ene eve 102,232 | 248,648 | 20,529 49,728 379,839 32,648 | 132,736 | 966,360 
g NOVAS aap Spun . | 1863364 |. 363,253 | 19,818 | 74,114 282,741 34,151 | 121,154 |1,031,502* 
Ist Jan. to 31st | ' 

March, 1917. 34,315 | 106,400 6,906 | 22,539 6,026 10,793 | 22,709 | 209,688 
eet Bate, es 141,245 | 475,360 | 25,284; 92,381 5,329 46,717 | 140,462 | 926,778 
1918-197...... 103,759 | 583,133 | 18,952) 76,389 SHI ED 43,739 | 115,248 | 939,340 
1919-20f...... 125,542 | 598,780 | 19,054 96,785 7,507 49,619 | 112,956 |17,016,243 
DOQQ RONG eg. 175,246 | 956,954 | 18,838 | 114,232 19,539 62,253 | 134,534 |1,481,596 
1924 Oe ees ss 159,161 | 596,956 | 16,492 | 119,068 19,796 56,086 | 121,528 |1,089,087 








* The earnings and expenses in connection with the shore work at the harbours, which were previously 
included in harbour accounts, have been included in railway accounts as from Ist September, 1916. 
+ Year ended 31st March. 


(ii) UNION HARBOURS EXPENDITURE, 1910 TO 1921-22. 



































Maintenance | | General Total | Total 
Traffic : Ordinary | Depreci- SWeshahor, 
= and oe Charges, Hamer Tic. | : Working Ex- 
Year. Upkeep. Working. etc. h aced ean | ation. penditure, 
£ | £ £ £ : £ | £ 
UU ee 159,991 114,809) 17,798 292,598. 103,313 895,911 
AR 1014 Seer Sick 262,674 221,472: 57,894 542,040 185,083 727,128 
TUS adh Ab cs 269,382 266,818 56,938 593,138 215,383 808,521 
1 3 > 5 5 ree | 292,632 | 332,954 | 54,341 679,927 220,515 900,442 
11.0 Hee oe 296,614 322,440) | 52,458 671,512 184,735 856,247 
NOLO SAS ce a cee. 264,846 316,866. 52,613) 634,325 46,504 €80,829 
OT ets cvatokrersisun ais 305,604 249,275 44,660 599,539 57,000 656,539* 
Ist Jan. to 31st 
March, TOL7.. 3. 76,398 16,661 5,629 98,688 19,000 117,688 
POTTS Prose shee oe 298,396 39,882 | 31,818. 870,096 86,849 456,945 
1918-197... ewes 319,013. | 37,895 37,063: 393,971 85,895 479,866 
OLO=2ZO TS oa con oe 406,867 50,087 40,159 497,113 86,39 583,509 
AGRO soc vcs rae 510,964 60,462. 44,525 615,951 83,997 699,948 
1921-23+........ 498,825 61,044 | 442998 604,707 | 88,519 688,316 








* The earnings and expenses in connection with the shore work at the harbours, which were previously 
included in harbour accounts, have been included in railway accounts as from Ist September, 1916. 
+ Year ended 3ist March. 
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6. Government-Owned Steamers.—In 1919 the Union Government acquired” three 
steamers of 15,069 total gross tonnage, which are worked and controlled by the Railways 
and Harbours Administration. The following table gives the revenue and expenditure 
relative to this undertaking from the year 1919-20 :— 


STEAMSHIPS—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1919-20 TO 1921-22. 




















Expenditure. e Revenue. na 
- e 
Year : ; 
: Working | : i - Profit. 
i ea | Interest. | Es i Total. | Freight. | Franson: | Total. 
ure. = > a 











| 
| a SE ee en 
£ | £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1919-20 139,143 | 18,680 18,750 176,573 252,051 16,851 268,902 92,329 
1920-21 242,643 | 27,500 28,194 298,337 351,929 | 18 |. 351,942 53,605 
1921-22 206,254 | 17,256 | 17,270 | 240,780 250,145 | 208 250,353 9,573 














—— 








The subjoined table gives the number of employees 
of the Harbour Department at 31st March, 1922, classified according to race and distin- 
guishing salaried, daily paid, and casual employees :— 


HARSOURS—NUMBER * AND PARTICULARS OF STAFF, 3ist MARCH, 1922. 











rf 


' 












































REGULAR STAFF. | 
= | CASUAL. 
| Non-European. | 
CLASSIFICATION. | ee , TOTAL. 
Euro- | : | eae ) ; tibet 
pean.- © ra a 0) S ba ° 
| 5 & ae ee.) i & ee | + 
| ce rae ie 3 aol aa = 
| w | g S|) e | 4] & | So) 3 
| | | | 
Malaricd <2, socae S78 fu | ses), Se Sie ee 278 
Daily SAIC an eas = aia eck | 748 1 1,875 140. = DA lee Lh = 91 | 671 | 3,933 
European labourers..... a — | — — | — ay Ole 10 
| | | 
TOPRGS. Ls thes 1,036 |1,875| 160| — | 117] 271] —.| 91° 671 | oem 
—-- _ — — = ~ a ee ee ee Bois 











* These figures do not include the staff in South-West Africa. 


8. Berthing Facilities—The following diagrams give outlines of harbour works in the 
principal ports of the Union, together with particulars as to berthing facilities, depth of 
water, and other matters :— 


ALGOA BAY, PORT ELIZABETH, 1923. 























PARTICULARS. 
| Depth of Water _ CRANES. 
JETTY. / Dimensions. ans ane ene ete? 
L.W.O.S.T. | No. | Capacity. | Description. 
North Jetty....... Total length, 1,204 ft. | 9 ft. at inshore | 1 | 7 tons | Hydraulie. 
Working portion, length end, 24 ft. at sea- 6 2 tons Hydraulic, 
720 ft., breadth 84 ft. ward end | 2 | 15 ewt. Hydraulic, 
South Jetty....... Total length, 1,162 ft. | 14 ft. at inshore 1 | 7 tons Hydraulic, 
Working portion, length end, 23 ft. at sea- 9 | 3: tons Hydraulic, 
705 ft., breadth 108 ft. ward end 1 20 tons | Electric. 
Dom Pedro Jetty.. | Total length, including | 13 ft. at inshore | 4 3 tons Hydraulic. 
| viaduct, 1,460 ft. Working end, 24 ft. at sea- 8 2 tons Hydraulic, 
portion, length 860 ft., ward end 
| breadth 105 ft. 














Shed and Storage Accommodation (exclusive of Warehouses let to the Public). 
BIOOL ‘BDAC eo htcaters vis erocetetele. a ovate piatets eranetetotais Rin 308,400 sq. ft. 
Cubic capacity (approximate) 5 SP eyrarecer ole arene 3,000, "000 cubic ft. 
Open roadstead with unlimited depth. 
Lighterage.—32 lighters (total capacity, about 3,630 tons) and water boat. 
Tugs.—The port is equipped with three powerful ‘tugs, two of which are fitted with modern salvage 
and fire appliances. 
Lifeboat.—Fully equipped. 
Repairing Facilities. 
Slipway.—Capacity, 400 tons dead weight. 
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PORT ELIZABETH, ALGOA BAY, 1923. 





Norz.—A breakwater is in course of construction at the Dom Pedro Jetty. 
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MOSSEL BAY HARBOUR, 1923. 


























PARTICULARS. 
; 4 CRANAGE. 
WHARFAGE Length. Shar ers 7 
No. | Capacity. 
No. 1 (new) JG, «chery henwenses ao ee cet ote ae 350 it. 10 ft. 2 | 4 tons (steam). 
(Exclusive of pile-work approach from abutment— 1 / 2 tons (hand). 
length, 130 ft.) | 
No 2 Jetty mou seen cae pk Cae ea. . 120 ft. 8 ft. 2 3 tons (steam). 
} 
No.2 Guy. teva tee eee aes Ra A 250 ft. 6 ft. 1 | 10 tons (steam). 
= 1 | 8: tons (steam). 
| 











on SCALE: 


100755025 O 720 ~ ie eg FEET 
—b__ 





Shed and Storage Accommodation. 
PIOOK SPACE, «aia cic 5 eb)x oes ase eo Ws p's pephies ie alee aoe 17,790 sq. ft. 
QUIDIG) CADACIGYs. 55 1 c0'< steals 0 Sloe lovcca cote eee ee ee 260,000 cubic it. 


Open anchorage with unlimited depths. 
Lighterage.—Nine lighters with dead-weight capacity of 740 tons and water-boat. 


Tugs.—The port is equipped with two tugs, one of which is fitted with modern fire and salvage 
appliances. 


Repairing Facilities. 
Slipway.—Cradle, 68 ft. long by 20 ft. wide. 
Hauling capacity, 150 tons. 
Draft, H.W.@.S.T.:; 4 ft. 0 in. forward, 8 ft. 6 im. aft. 


Slipway.—Cradle, 100 ft. long by 24 ft. wide. 
Hauling capacity, 200 tons 
Draft, HOW:0.S°T.: 10 ft. forward, 14 ft. aft. 
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TABLE BAY HARBOUR, CAPE TOWN, 1923. 
































PARTICULARS. 
é ee a Ge | CRICEs 
D=ErtH AT L.W.O.S.T. | . 
(ELECTRIC). 
QUAY oR JETTY. | Length. | 
Max. Min, | No. | Capac'ty. 
| ! 
Lin. ft. | 
VICTORIA BASIN. | 
IN OPSISREDY soo 2a6 st aus fo alas 520 19 ft. 9 in. 19 ft. 6 in. — — 
480 a2 Ate bed? fh... 9n os 
Ty hep A pees oon Sea ee 640 37 ft. | 35 ft. 4 4 tons 
640 36 ft. 6 in 35 ft | 1 7 tons 
tear 5 3 tons 
EVO MIMO LUV fc. crs ceiescce, ofl aiers & orale. 709 Bee 20 ft 3 4 tons 
694 30 ft. | 24) ft. 4 3 tons. 
Now 1 Quay, South Pier......... 1,970 30° ft. Qe ite — —— 
No. - Quay, South Pier Elbow... 530 32 ft. 30 ft. — — 
No 3 Quay, South Pier Elbow | | 
Sei IBY dil) erin Crate aE 700 32 ft. 320 it. — —_ 
cu SECS ens a eee Pe | 240 10 ft, | 10 ft. — = 
No EWEN cane pe AINE x 310 23: ft. 6: in. 14 ft, — | — 
INSURER cftte sara cies lade de ests, Se 603 34 ft. | Tait 1 |} 15 tone: 
| 3 | 3 tons 
DN ed AECL Vibera oc) o's s,accle etOMh 6 shea: « | 630 38 ft. 38 ft. 2 3 tons, 
; 2 4 tons. 
Wo. 8 Quay, Hast. Pier......... | 786 36 ft. | Shy ae 4 4 tons, 
| 1 3 tons 
Quay between Nos. 2 and 3 Jetties 1°0 2ST ts 28 [t. 6 in. ee = 
Barge Whiarh. 0.5005. . ssigessesse 450 21 ft. 20 ft. — | — 
ALFRED BASIN. | | 
No.l Quay (West)......0-....-- 860 24 ft 22 ft 2 | 8 tons. 
yee | 4 tons, 
No OuaveCNOrth)).c asters 3:0 a0 440 24 ft 24 ft 2 3 tons. 
ih 4 tons, 
At, S20 O00 32 one ees 200 Ts ft. 18 ft — | on 
Whos, <2 (2D ee Ree 330 19 ft 19 & — | a 
NCUA RCO TER Visca c.sve > ones, © eee, so 6 <eane 310 24 ft 24 ft — | = 
Explosives Wharf............ 300 20 ft 20 it As) 14 ton 
Storage of Coal.—Sites for 100,000 tons. 
Shed. and Storage Accommodation.— 
Floor. space.for cargo}in sheds....0.....5.. scence 446,883 square feet. 
CuptGs CO DACHVObe SIGGS: os. steals lotses ok» aeubabesd sles OM 4,515,837 cubic feet. 


Chilling Chambers.—The present installation consists of 16 chambers equalling 73,900 cubic feet 
capacity, providing accommodation for over 900 tons of fruit pre-cooling at one time. 


Entrance Depth to Hartour.—At L.W.O.S.T.,. 40 feet. 
Anchorage in roadstead, under shelter of breakwater, for vessels of any draught. 


Taghters used for coaling purposes :—16 beret of aggregate capacity of about 3,505 tons. 


Pugs.—The port is equipped with three ae tugs and two smaller craft. The three large tugs 
are equipped with modern salvage and fire appliances. 


_ Repairing Facilities :— 


Graving Dock.—Length on keel blocks.............00ceceeeceee 500 ft. 
Width at coping tae ARPES Catala atengie Stese'a ae. oloua s 90 ft. 
WTO tN SAtReltraAnCO, COP sy sci nes cic aiecaselclateiese.o.c1s eon 68 ft. 
Maxiinum width at bottom (keel block heght) 564 ft. 
Deptheonesill pH W.OLSeLsccre rclertaleva sid croistets ane wtse 2oatt: 


Docks can be emptied in three hours. 


Slips.—-Patent slip for craft up to 500 tons, with accommodation for two vessels at a time. Also 
two boat slips for yachts and small craft. 
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TABLE BAY HARBOUR, CAPE TOWN, 1922, 
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DURBAN HARBOUR, PORT NATAL, 1923. 


PARTICULARS, 






































Depth at L.W.O.S.T. | Cranes. 
Wharfage. | Lengtk. 
| Maximum. | Minimum. | No. | Capacity. 
POINT. 
( 1 Hydraulic, 50 tons. 
| 1 | Hydraulic, 10 tons. 
| | | 26 | Hydraulic, 3 tons. 
j | 11 | Electric, 3 tons, and 6 
CET ot elena Siar 6,266 ft. | 38 ft. 6 in. | 23 ft. | | _ electric, 4 tons. 
| 4 | Travelling cranes, 10 tons 
| | (steam). 
| | || 15 | Hydraulicwharfcapstans. 
| | L| 9 | Electric wharf capstans. 
Repairing Quay....... 600 ft. | 22 ft. 22 ft. As « 
BOUL Visteteecttciasers to, os) 02 aes 740 it. | 10 ft. | 10 ft. | — For use of barges only. 
/ | | 
MIREECA PUG Vs s'<.c.+.a/e 5 5.88 600 ft. | 15 ft. 15 ft. Vico = 
| | 
BLUFF. | | | 
SURV EN GIs i ne. ne 2,365 ft. 35: it. | 30 ft. 6 in. | 1 | Floating crane, 15 tons. 
| 
Timber Wharf......... 100 ft. | 25 ft. | 25 ft. fase | = 
| Pili, 

CONGELLA. | | | | | 
Timber Wharf......... | 4,260 ft. | 32 ft. 6 in. 25 ft. — os : 
| | | 

Shed and Storage Accommodation.— 
SONS PACU M cts ciscaest a onska ci scatave cles 2 Grote stata S.atelsionges 517,955 square feet. 
CUIG SCADA CIty entree eran a ote atte cae eaics 8,337,561 cubic feet. 


; a ond Working Depth at Entrance.—At L.W.O.8.T., average 37 feet outer channel, 32 feet inner 
channel]. 


Punts and Lighters.—Thirty-one lighters and punts of aggregate capacity of about 3,390 tons. 


Tugs.—The port is equipped with six powerful tugs fitted with modern salvage and fire appliances, 
and one smaller craft. 


Repairing Facilities.— 
Floating dock, 475 feet long by 96 feet broad, with lifting capacity of 6,500 tons. 


Floating crane lifting capacity 15 tons. 
Patent slip capable of lifting craft up to 150 tons. 


Coaling Appliances.—Belt conveyor and bucket transporter coaling appliances are installed at the 
Bluff. These appliances are electrically driven, and capable of coaling five vessels simultaneously at 
the rate of 1,000 tons per hour. Coal is automatically weighed whilst loading. Capacity of dumpers, 
100 tons and 80 tons respectively. Capacity of storage bins, 10,000 tons. Sites available in vicinity 
of appliances for stacking 70,000 tons of coal. 
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BUFFALO HARBOUR, EAST LONDON, 1923. 
PARTICULARS. 
eit: | CRANAGE. 
epth a EL 
WHARFAGE. Length. | L.W.OS.T. ies 
No. Capacity. 
| | 
EAst BANK— | 
Wo, WRAUMR fis5 een peena’ aK ale S08 i 3 650 ft. | 10 ft. — — 
Export Wharf....-.. Oot rior Satie 3c a 366 ft. 8 ft. == — 
No. 2..Whatt.. cc: 22k ee ee 956 ft. 20 ft. | 1 3-ton steam. 
WNo./S. WhATIce. ive e ca ce en ia oa week occa 1,130 ft. — | 2 3-ton steam. 
East Quay (Hely-Hutchinson) Se ldubapie aye. 6 oie SeeTe 418 :ft. | 27 it. 9 in. 1 | _50-ton steam. 
Timber Extension: ..5/seclee <> « ou seats coe 150 ft. | 21 it. —_ _ 
INO. 1) Deal  JOuty ie cisis oss oc gue ave tw aains 2 ee 50 ft. | 18 ft. —_ —_ 
Bish Wharl jusess:cthistsenwsesaes rr | $26 ft. | 18 ft. — _ 
No. 4 Jetty eo e ¥.8 Siesalerd'e cic ora ore EDO 50 ft. 18 ft. — _ 
INO. D JOLLY. c05<ks Si ag sos sl ocabelaie a's Secs’ Ont NEE Co ite} 20 ft. — ae 
INO. 6 (Jebby vcanh cic ciubis sind ste ule aja alors cements 75 ft. 20 ft — _ 
| 
WEST BANE— | | | ; 
Wests QUa yi sekiiveid. os deb esch os neste eee 1,500 ft. | 27 ft. 9 in. st 20-ton electric. 
| 2 | 65-ton electric. 
| 10 | 38-ton electric. 
| 1 | 8-ton Temperley 
| | transporter. 








* 400 feet of this wharf available for shipping; the remainder is in course of reconstruction in 
oncrete and when completed will have a depth of 32 feet at L.W.O.S.T. 





Shed and Storage Accommodation.— 





Shed oor space Chast Hanky y.. esse aera er 150,500 square feet. 
(West. Bank). 3. «ce uae ee et = . 114,000 square feet. 
TOTAL “Ao sete eee ae ea 264,500 square feet. 

Shed ‘capacity (Hast; Bank). cn. sass cp ene oe 2,126,110 cubic feet. 
CW est--Bank) <Sine ee eee Be ete 1,938,000 cubic feet. 

TOPA Rss decuss baat vasa ts 4,064,110 cubic feet. 





Ten acres of open storage ground for rough goods, with one 30-ton electric gantry and one 7-tonm 
travelling steam crane. 


Entrance Depth at L.W.O.S.T'.—22-23 feet. 

Lighterage.—13 lighters, 1,450 tons capacity. 

Tugs.—The port is equipped with two powerful tugs and fire and salvage appliances. 
Lifeboat.—Fully equipped. 


Repairing Facilities.— 
Slipway.—Length of cradle, 200 feet. 
Capacity, 1,000 tons dead weight. 


x 


‘ 


N 
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9. Lighthouses, etc.—The following list gives particulars in regard to the lighthouses, 
fog signals, whistle buoys, life-saving appliances, etc., under the control of the Union 
Government :— 


LIGHTHOUSES AND HARBOUR LIGHTS ON UNION COAST. 














| 


Range 
Station. | Olas af, hight. sj Conte”) of Remarks. 
| Polo a Lah. | 


CAPE PROVINCE. Miles. 
Walvis Bay......... 6th Order Dioptric. 500 8 ee eee harbour light, flash every 
| | secs. 
DAZ POINT. csi aceat | 3rd Order Dioptric. | 120,000 18 | Revclving white flash every 4 secs. 


| Subsidiary Light... — | Fixed, with white and red sectors. 

| Wog-syTen.......... — — One blast every 20 secs. 

Port Nollothi.:..... 5th Order Dioptric. 4,000 | 13 Revolving light, flash every 5 secs., 
and rocket apparatus. 

a One explosion every 15 mins. 


Explosive Fog Signal | 


Dassen Island....... 1st Order Dioptric . | 180,000 18 | Flash 3 secs., eclipse 4 secs.; flash 
: 3 secs., eclipse 20 secs. ; and wireless 
| | telegraph. 

Robben Island...... | Ist Order Dioptric. . 38,000 18 Flash 5 secs., eclipse 2 secs. 


| Explosive Fog Signal |  — a One explosion every 5 mins. 
Green Point (Cape | 3rd Order Dioptric. | 75,000 133 Flash every 10 secs. 
Town) | 


Table Bay (Break- | Gth Order Dioptric. | 500 10 Automatic red light, flash 2 secs., 
water) | eclipse 8 secs. 
whore Bellasceae: ee — - Strikes once every 6 secs. 
SINCbop. «26. 6. ce | Ist Order Dioptric.. | 500,000 18 | Four flashes every 20 secs., and rocket 
| | apparatus. 
Cape Point......... 1st Order Dioptric.. | 500,000 22 =| Flash 0-38 secs., eclipse 2-40 secs. ; 


| flash 0-38 secs., eclipse 8-23 secs. ; 
| | flash 0-38 secs., eclipse 8-23 secs. ; 
| and rocket apparatus and signal 


| station. 
Subsidiary Light... | — — | Kixed red over bellows and anvil rocks. 
Roman Rock (Simons | 4th Order Dioptric. 5,000 12 | Flash every 6 secs., automatic. 
Bay) / | 
Kalk Bay Harbour.. | 6th Order Diogtric. | 200 7 hat de alae flash 2-5 secs., eclipse 
12°5 secs. 
Danger Point....... | Ist Order Dioptric.. | 165,000 18 Three flashes every 40 secs. 
Cape L’Agulhas..... | Ist Order Dioptric.. | 470,000 | 18 Flash every 3 secs., and rocket 
| | apparatus and signal station. _ 
Cape St. Blaize..... | 4th Order Dioptric. | 20,000 15 | Two flashes every 15 secs., and signal 
station. 
Explosive Fog Signal _ — One LUNE ati every 10 mins., daytime 
only. 
ish cases Bay Harbour | 6th Order Dioptric. 200 8 | Automatic red fiash every 5 secs. 
etty 
Cape St. Francis.... | 2nd Order Dioptric. | 120,000 162 Flash every 5 secs., and signal station. 
Cape Receiffe....... 1st Order Dioptric.. | 125,000 15 - | Flash every 60 secs., and signal station. 
Algoa Bay Anchorage | 6th Order Dioptric. 500 a Near light, red flash 4 secs., eclipse 
Lights | 1 see., automatic. 
6th Order Dioptric. 500 i Distant light, white fiash every sec., 
automatic. 
Port Elizabeth...... 4th Order Dioptric. 5,000 12 Flash 2 sees., eclipse 8 secs., and 
wireless phone and signal station. 
Baroy island... .<..... 1st Order Dioptric.. | 180,000 | 16 Flash 3 secs., eclipse 4 secs. ; flash 
8 secs., eclipse 20 secs. ; and wireless 
phone. 
Great Fish Point.... | 1st Order Dioptric.. | 600,000 20 Flash every 10 secs. 
HOGERP OMT! we.. ef 1st Order Dioptric.. | 312,000 20 Four flashes every 40 secs., and signal 
station. 
Bast London (Beach) | 6th Order Dioptric. 200 6 Automatic, flash every 3 secs. 


East London Harbour | 4th Order Dioptric. 2,000 10 Flash 2 sees., eclipse 8 secs., automatic. 
(Breakwater) 


Cape Hermes........ 4th Order Dioptric. | 30,000 193 Flash every 3 secs., and signal station. 
NATAL. 
Port Shepstone...... 5th Order Dioptric. | 27,000 15 Automatic flash every 10 secs., and 
signal station. 
Green Point......... | 2nd Order Dioptric. | 240,000 | 23 Two flashes every 15 secs. 





Subsidiary Light... a — Fixed red over Aliwal Shoals. 
The Bluff (Durban)... | 8rd Order Dioptric. | 150,000 | 23 Three flashes every 20 secs. 
Port Natal Leading | 4th Order Dioptric. 2,000 6 Near light, red flash every sec., auto- 


Lights matic. 
5th Order Dioptric. 2,000 6 Distant light, white flash every 3 secs., 
automatic. 
Port Durnford...... 4th Order Dioptric. 6.000 15 Automatic, flash every 5 secs. 


Cape St, Lucia. ..... 4th Order Diopiric. 6,000 ; 15 Aatomatic, two flashes every 10 secs, 
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§ 2, Shipping. 


1. Vessels Entered at Cape and Natal Ports, 1826 to 1909.—The subjoined table gives the 
number and tonnage of vessels entered at Cape ports from 1526 to 1909, and at Natal 
ports from 1862 to 1909. Information is not available in respect of shipping prior to the 
dates mentioned, Although the figures are of value as indicating the increase in the trade 
at the ports, it must be noted that vessels arriving are entered at each port of call and are 
thus in many cases numbered in the returns for each port. The increase in numbers and in 
tonnage indicated in the tables is therefore not indicative of the true proportions of such 
increases. There exists, however, no means at the present time of rectifying the figures, 
and they are therefore published as the only record available. 


AVERAGE NUMBER AND TONNAGE OF VESSELS ENTERED INWARDS AT CAPE 
AND NATAL PORTS FROM 1826 TO 1909 (EXCLUDING SHIPS OF WAR AND 


























TRANSPORTS). 
| (APE. | NATAL, TOTAL. 
YEAR. iba Se Ears oo 

Number Tonnage. |Number| Tonnage. |Number| Tonnage. 
1826-1829........... Pee 180. 1260,65642" =— = 189 60,655 
ESS0- 1838 ss wisi bf : 296 | 88,815 a — 296 88,815 
ESsO-I S30 5 nus 5» tea | 548 = 156,636 — “= 548 156,636 
1840-1844........... / tts CO fet By © AG tape _ 627 171,717 
IBAG-1 B40. ete vise. s / 810 | 216,661; — — 810 216,661 
1850-1854........... | 934 167,362 —_— — 934 167,362 
1855-1859........... ; 1,041 | 320,729) — — 1,041 320,729 
ESOL 804. ve cites > § | 987 | 328,300 | 107 25,980 1,094 | 354,280 
BOGD—LSO0 2c wax ts mere / 958 | 353,473 | 99 | 28,693 1,057 382,166 
LBTO—1S74 fy tis | 1,212 | 493,234 128 40,662 1,340 533,896 
ERTO-ISTO SS cae ons | 1,787 | 1,415,487 251 114,884 | 2,038 | 1,530,371 
1880-1884... «5 35.5 x5 | 2,162 | 2,699,495 373 222,246 2,535 | 2,921,741 
LESD—1S8G Tso nye ale vs | 1,986 | 3,002,831 402 308,283 2,388 | 3,311,114 
LS90-1804 os was o's | 2,172 | 4,245,933 527 588,464 | 2,699 | 4,834,397 
1895-1890 63 is epiv-sioe> | 2,326 | 6,362,617 697 | 1,153,596 | 3,023 | 7,516,213 
1900-1904........... | 2,899 | 10,448,261 907 | 1,852,274 | 3.806 | 12,300,535 
TQ05—-1909 0 ois sa sa | 2,536 | 11,238,636 1,018 2,578,854 | 3,554 | 13,817,490 














2. Shipping from 1910.—The following tables (i) and (ii) give particulars as to the 
number and tonnage of vessels entered at Union harbours from 1910. These figures 
represent the gross number of vessels entered and cleared, and not the net number, that 
is the actual number of separate vessels calling at ports of the Union and enumerated once 
only. Table (iii) gives the number and tonnage of vessels under the heading of nationality 
entered during the same period :— 


(i) NUMBER AND TONNAGE OF VESSELS ENTERED AT UNION HARBOURS, 
1910 TO 1922. 









































STEAM-COASTWISE, STEAM-OVERSEA. SAILiva. COTAG. 
YAR. i 

No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. No. | Tonnage. No. Tonnage, 
1910 2,339 6,284,288 | 1,724 5,091,944 101 118,673 4,164 11,494,855 
1911 2,522 7,124,107 1,744 5,339,447 77 89,154 4,343 12,552,708 
1912 2,554 7,155,568 1,479 4,957,140 73 92,592 4,106 12,205,300 
1913 2,738 7,582,547 1,539 5,258,827 12, 98,080 4,349 12,939,454 
1914 2,478 6,571,932 1,449 4,955,281 81 97,364 4,008 11,624,577 
1915 2,213 4,609,569 1,032 3,223,573 Zz 104,159 3,322 7,937,301 
1916 2,557 5,369,350 1,723 5,830,354 ver 115,105 4,357 11,314,809 
1917 2,318 223,882 1,425 4,899,017 145 129,150 3,888 9,252,049 
1918 1,553 2,476,213 924 2,861,364 339 192,135 2,816 5,529,712 
1919 1,838 3,975,295 998 3,558,729 3 126,400 3,199 7,660,42 
1920 2,319 5,682,123 1,183 4,001,936 280 98,896 3,732 9,782,955 
1921552 2,144 6,003,939 1,182 4,157,601 241 48,889 3,567 10,210,429 
19275... 2,533 7,019,413 1,192 4,459,326 202 | 39,812 3,927 11,518,551 
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SHIPPING. 


(ii) VESSELS ENTERED AT HARBOURS OF THE UNION, 1910 TO 1922. 


(2) NUMBER. 





Cape | 


















































| 
Mossel Port | East | Other 
Town. Bay. | Elizabeth. London. | Durban. | ports, | Total 
| | | 

tarar ny 989 243 527 505 1,539 311 4,164 

Sor 1,140 272 549 554 1,550 278 4,343 

store et | Pothee, 252 515 510 1,27: 245 | 4,106 

: | 1,386 248 569 538 1,348 280 | 4,349 

eel 1,321 206 505 488 1,255 233 4,008 

oss garde 20 157 368 381 988 218 | 3,322 

vada 1,777 220 329 401 1,389 241 4,357 

ere | 1,956 100 233 258 1,126 215 3,888 

Scie 1,373 55 183 238 853 114 | 2,816 

says 1,400 71 275 327 998 128 3,199 

Sap 1,566 93 385 447 1,084 157 3,732 

ape 1,341 103 446 465 1,099 113 3,567 

Sis 1,425 | 126 528 559 1,173 116 3,927 

| t | 
(5) TonNAGE 

es 2,910,625 778,838 1,753,115 | 1,573,567 4,221,143 | 257,567 11,494,855 
» he | 3,490,131 885,015 1,973,119 1,788,587 4,231,412 184,444 12,552,708 
Sia 3,993,067 828,715 1,895,151 1,746,238 3,600,422 , 141,707 12,205,300 
ars 3,965,079 842,628 2,064,492 1,906,076 4,003,624 187,555 12,939,454 
me 3,531,091 699,149 1,822,930 1,697,553 3,750,671 123,183 11,624,577 
Sore 2,438,383... 489,552 1,152,050 | 1,131,756 2,617,412 108,148 7,937,301 
a5 4,551,200 454,409 1,024,445 |. 1,032,618 4,116,619 | 135,518 11,314,809 
BlaPs 4,183,792 215,589 €38,230 595,604 3,458,857 159,977 9,252,049 
Pals 2,347,000 108,981 445,750 414,346 2,155,751 07,884 5,529,712 
Bate 2,767,822 149,502 894,069 825,851 2,961,828 | 61,352 7,660,424 
aris 3. 337, 440 279,441 1,441,380 1,402,451 3,244,341 77,402 9,782,955 
Ade 3, 100,719 358,876 1,697,641 1, 597,097 3,401,892 54,204 10,210,429 
sos 3,362,174 432,427 2, 027,138 | 1,913,892 | 3,700,559 82,361 11,518 551 


(iii) (2) NUMBER OF VESSELS OF VARIOUS NATIONALITIES ENTERED * AT UNION 


HARBOURS FROM OTHER COUNTRIES, 1910 TO 1922. 





Year. 








British. 











| French. 
Sh 











German. 


201 
218 
224 
230 
137 
2 
5 


Japan- 
ese. 








Portu- 


guese. 


| 
South 
Ameri- 
can. 





PR RN a | | | | | 


Nation- 
alities. 





Cther | 








Total, 





(5) TONNAGE OF VESSELS ENTERED * AT UNION HARBOURS, 1910 TO 1922. 





1910, 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 
1921. 
1922. 


4,308,525 


3,443,597 
3,562,397 


| 
153,887 





186,283 





205,060 


32,399 
29,061 
41,186 
45,247 
34,385 
18,963 
43,574 
18,714 

8215 

4,955 
22,595 
31,001 
19,721 


561,173 
637,376 
695,445 
723,458 
450,262 


208,685 


* First ports of 





85,079 


call, 








89,365 


76,385 | 
80,487 | 
90,378 | 
86,714 | 
107,431 | 


147,915 
135,679 
112, 415 
137, 347 
101, "320 

50, 931 

26, 455 





47,862 
15,681 
20,034 
36,860 
89,488 

404.571 

145,592 

127,682 

151,162 

163,990 

206,217 

318,294 








57,806 | 





5,205,988 
5,417,444 


4,490,456 
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3. Passengers and Gargo.—Particulars are given in the following tables of passengers 
landed and embarked and live stock and cargo handled (i) at all Union harbours from the 
year 1910, and (ii) at the several ports of the Union for the latest available year :— 


(i) PASSENGERS, LIVE STOCK, AND CARGO DEALT WITH AT UNION HARBOURS, 
1910 TO 1921-22. 






































PASSENGERS, | Live STOOK. ~ CARGO. 
YBAR. | | Te 
“Landed. | yarkeg, Landed. Shipped. | Landed. | Shipped. | guinnea, | Total. 

No. | No. No. No. Tons. Tons. | Tons. | Tons. 
1910 ae 53,593 | 44,918 * * 2,450,424 | 2,645,514 | 17,125 | 5,118,068 
YOU1 Ais ad 62,265 50,344 4,122 8,804 | 2,492,918 | 2,669,616 22,954 | 5,185,488 
1019 are tae 49,177 | 45,913 5,212 2,603 | 2,891,711 | 2,960,052 | $1,417 | 5,883,180 
1913. gervisieere 36,502 31,374 14,486 4,231 | 3,012,299 | 2,892,337 22,842 5,927,478 
1014 eee ae 39,497 43,718 13,713 19,963 | 2,498,568 | 2,687,383 28,726 | 6,214,677 
1015 ero aoe 21,782 28,561 33,994 61,144 | 2,137,606 | 2,751,674 37,518 | 4,926,798 
191 Oc testes 19,853 40,462 5,069 3,508 | 1,897,289 | 3,211,427 33,737 | 5,142,453 
PM: (J eg to 3,901 2,005 318 357 392,384 772,680 11,540 | 1,176,604 
i March) 
1917-16, wi 5s 9,814 13,072 1,316 945 | 1,478,895 | 3,173,982 28,655 4,681,532 
1018-19, .... 7,565 10,550 1,059 2,831 | 1,384,548 | 2,597,698 13,967 | 3,996,213 
1919-20... .. 39,300 34,571 1,944 658 | 1,485,499 | 2,927,506 6,680 | 4,419,685 
1920—28y 22.5 70,548 38,072 3 644 1,439 | 2,236,397 | 3,050,171 9,090 | 5,295,658 . 
1921-28. =. .; | 71,792 | 41,258 1,280 1,172 | 1,419,412 | 3,846,542 7,267 | 5,273,181 





—— = -_ = Se | 


* Not available. 





(ii) PASSENGERS, LIVE STOCK, AND CARGO DEALT WITH AT VARIOUS UNION 
HARBOURS, 1921-22. 









































| } 
| | 
= Other | 
ay Cape Mossel Port East | 8 F | 
Heading. Town. | Bay. / Elizabeth. | London. Durban. atm | Total. 
SEE Ee ee ee ee eee one iciereeanicianets esieniaae 
| | 
PASSENGERS— | 
} | | 
Landed.....5. No. 34,034 164 6,449 6,264 23,108 1,773 | 71,792 
Embarked....No. 17,280 | 100 916 6,129 15,446 1,382 | 41,253 
+} a | 
TOTAL. io ger No. 51,314 | 264 7,965 12,393 38,554 3, Lie 113,045 
-_ - Ia Eine (oe iim at ot -_ — ee = 
LIvE STOCK— 
Landed... ..:- No. 280 | — 1 15 984 —_— 1,280 
Shipped......No. | $61 -- i —_— 310 -——- L372 
| 
ToTat......No. | 1,141 —_ | re 15 1,294 _— 2,452 
CARGO— i | 
TLanded...... Tons | 441,188 18,271 188,057 149,530 590,087 32,279 1,419,412 
Shipped.....Tons | 461,993 Biae 245,305 223,794 2,842,047 65,986 3,846,542 
Transhipped. Tons | 1,751 — 994 296 2,594 1,632 T,204 
TOTAL. sas: Tons / 904,932 25.598 434,356 373,620 3,434,728 99,897 5,273,154 














ee ee SS ee | ee eee | eee eee eee 
| | 


\ 
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4, Coal Bunkered and Exported.—The subjoined table shows the quantity of coal 
bunkered and exported at Union harbours and also via Delagoa Bay from the year 


1910 :— 


SOUTH AFRICAN COAL BUNKERED AND EXPORTED OVERSEA FROM UNION PORTS 
AND DELAGOA BAY, 1910 TO 1921-22. 












































OTHER PorTS 
Cape Town. | DURBAN. : (including TOTAL, 
YEAR. | | Delagoa Bay). 
_ coy af | 
Bunkered. | | bie ported: | Bunkered. | Exported. | Bunkered. | Exported. | Bunkered. Exported, 
{ | 
Tons.* Tons.* Tons.* Tons.* | Tons.* Tons.* Tons.* Tons.* 
TOLUs cs 83,510F 67 | 1,395,649 57,046 | 124,068 34,990 | 1,603,227 92,103 
LOUIE. 184,912 _ | 1,426,319 84,116 95,107 22,150 | 1,706,338 106,266 
alt he ae 341,781 560 | 1,209,606 174,087 | 152,756 215,323 | 1,704,143 389,970 
1913... 278,561 1,008 | 1,196,460 355,901 245,142 436,960 | 1,720,163 793,869 
1914... 273,328 190 | 1,178,853 207,033 224,912 361,853 | 1,672,093 569,076 
1915... 344,933 2,470 930,687 219,788 | 138,735 824,731 | 1,414,355 546,989 
aS s« | @6©6595,455 5,930 | 1, 519, 182 165,167 | 352,862 392,446 2; 467, 499 | 563,543 
(Jan— | | | | 
Mar.) | 147,923 | 146 401,374 14,979 | 100,215 95,039 649,512 110,164 
1917-18 | 547,998 11,985 | 1,211,024 261,930 | 482,512 447,967 | 2,191,534 721,882 
1918-19 | 276,154 30,193 608,273 704,474 | 257,110 589,433 | 1,141,537 | 1,324,100 
1919-20 | 335,173 8,382 971,063 439,749 | 265,435 441,697 | 1,571,671 889,828 
1920-21 | 359,062 13,670 | 1,122,538 749,785 | 414,730 842,594 | 1,896,330 | 1,606,049 
1921-22 212,260 1,108 | 1,059,484 | 1,014, 488 | 320,984 750,952 | 1,592,728 | 1,766,548 3 
* 2000 Ib. 
+ Includes Welsh coal. From 1912 to 1919-20, 131,052 tons of Welsh coal were exported from 


Cape Town. This tonnage is not included in the figures given above. 


5. Register of Shipping.—The statement given hereunder shows the number and net 
tonnage of steam and sailing vessels entered on the registers at the ports of Cape Town, Port 
Elizabeth, East Londen, and Durban at the end of each of the years specified :— 


REGISTER OF SHIPPING, UNION, 1918 TO 1S22. 








































































































Port. | 1918. | 1919, 1920. 1921. 1922. 
Cape Town— No. ona ea: No. |Tonnage.| No. /Tonnage.| No. |Tonnage.| No. 
SCOALA sconce. 015 49 11,399 50 7,260 53 7,430 | 66 19,646 68 
aUING | wits «he 9 3,084 12 4,497 iW 4,497 | 14 3,275 14 
Bly athe hia Lae 5 | 
ROTAT. +. 58 re 14,483 | 62 | 11,757 | 65 | 11,927] 80 | 22,921] 82 
Port Elizabeth— 
PEAT Se ccc es 5.5 11 11 124 imi) 124 11 124 11 
DBO. . cas. « — = = — —_ — = — 
TOTATS.< 6 ial my un! 124 ia! 124 11 124 11 
East London— 
CORDS ert ceo. « 7 2,146 8 2,151 8 2,151 ff 1,683 6 
SAIN a cca ess 2, 1,063 1 1,058 — — — 
TOTAL..... 9 3,209 9 3,209 8 2,151 i 1,683 6 
Durban— 
Bteanives. . is. 30 8,699 81 8,933 32 7,256 34 6,767 34 
Bailing: cc. s sc a — — — 1 509 Zz. 893 1 
MOWAT a= le 30 8,699 31 8,933 33 7,765 36 7,660 35 
GRAND TOTAL— 
ERATO ont sess. oe 97 22,368 | 100 18,468 | 104 16,961 | 118 28,220 | 119 
Sailing. ......ae Al 4,147 13 5,555 13 5,006 16 4,168 15 
TOTAL..... 108 26,515 | 113 24,023 | 117 21,967 | 184 32,388 | 134 
aie: evant, ————S|__ — ———— ees OSS Oe me! eT eT ee 
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6. South African Ocean Mail Contract.—The Ocean Mail Contract between the Union 
Government and the Union-Castle Company, which was extended for two years from 
30th September, 1922, makes provision for the following freight rates :— 


(i) GOVERNMENT FREIGHT RATES (CAPE TOWN BASIS), UNITED KINGDOM 
TO SOUTH AFRICA. 


To 30th September, 1922...... ight, hey Oe 35s. per ton. 
To 30th: September-lO23. vite ge o.oo oe wee 32s. 6d. per ton. 
Lo, 30th. September, 21924 oo eran ce cuand. si osetia 30s. per ton. 


These rates include materials for electrification of railways, with the exception of 
dynamos and motors packed separately, switch gear and electrical apparatus, electric cables 
and copper wire. The rates for rails are 25s. per ton. 


(ii) SOUTH AFRICAN PRODUCE FREIGHT RATES, SOUTH AFRICA TO 
UNITED KINGDOM. 











Description. aerate Si Rates. 
| 


Fruit, Fresh (in cool chambers)— 
Peaches, plums, tomatoes, melons, and other soft fruit 65s. per ton measurement. 
Pears, apples, quinces, and other hard fruits...... 60s. per ton measurement. 
Crtirus ands Dies se vee eee Ae ok ee eee en ees | 45s. per ton measurement. 

Fruits, Fresh (in ventilated holds)— 
hlcinis’ (Sa Above). fit. fs rok Sess), Meees 





40s. per ton measurement. 





Fruits, Dried (other than: raisins).-772 2: .s..sses ese | 50s. per ton weight or measurement. 
TRAISIDS oo se Srateiaanie Wie katate eae Rue eine anemone nae Le 50s. per ton weight in bags. 
50s. per ton measurement in boxes, 
MraitssGanned. ee, Soot 3 ees ce eee ce sere tas tate 50s. per ton measurement. 
aU s Ptarces, he Saas teksts ree nlelane Siete MEROPS ek abe os Sek amichet rane 60s. per ton measurement. 
Ground “Nuts—withb. Shells sn :s 9 kebs Soye testens, oo Parts ee 90s. per ton weight.* 
Ground Nuts—without shells....%....<.ss-+sn.+s5 es en om 40s. per ton weight.* 
Dried) Beans ‘and Peas. 3 ~ ue. Se nutes eee re ee 55s. per ton weight. 
Onions “(in Cases)... came oe fats oe ee te tees 60s. per ton measurement. 
Baconeand checaer. st cas ieee bee co ae fate eee &§d. per Ib. 
BOS gh san coe ete Pea che a, cae IT dire. cas ot Se ce eee oe eer 90s. per ton measurement. ) 
Beef:tin *cool> chamber) ane dk. ve wim Got cs cio a oenre fee | ofa penny per Ib. less than Argentine rate.t 
Maize, Sugar,..Bark, ..Wool,-and Sidnssiywa.ereres es es t Not to exceed average rate for whole 
cargoes by chartered steamers by more i 
than— 
5s. per 2,000 Ib. (maize, sugar, and 
bark ' 
4d. per ‘b. (wool and skins). 
Cereals, other than) Maize..q000% oes eee acs oe eee Calculated on basis of space occupied on 
ship as compared with that occupied by 
maize. 
Tobacce==manufaetured ss sec sert es oe ce ee aa ele tiene 92s. 6d. per ton measurement. 
‘Tobacco---tinmanutactured....25 fon ae eis begs ee ae ee 60s. per ton measurement. ‘ 
OOO ais hig ic Senta wis a oh ie de widitinta alent bette an sereraen. 35s. per ton measurement. 
Cotton Seeds oP Aw ty oc. ops tas oer cine piaeta nie Metis 45s. per ton weight. 
Starchc. do eo ida oe okie See bie eh cate 32s. 6d. per ton weight. ‘ 
‘ 








* Rate not exceeding Hast Africa rate. 
+ Rate not exceeding a maximum of #d. 
} These rates to be revised every three months, disputes to be settled by London arbitration. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
RAILWAYS AND LAND TRANSPORTATION. 
§1. Railway Development in South Africa. 


1. General.—In the first three issues of the Year Book, an account was given of the more 
important stages of railway development in the Union. The table in § 3 below gives 
the mileage of Government and private lines from the year 1910 onwards, while the table 
on# page 792 furnishes particulars regarding the mileage of Government railways in each 
Province from the year 1873. 


2. Comparison with other Dominions.—The following table gives comparative figures 
regarding mileage of open line, mileage of line per 1,000 square miles of territory, and: 
mileage of open line per 1,000 of estimated population for Australia, Canada, New Zealand, 
and the Union at the latest date for which particulars are available :-— 























Australia. | Canada. New Zealand. Union of 
Heading. South Africa.* 
(1921.) (1920.} (1922.) (1922.) 
Mileagesof open Mme... t et a... tae 26,202 39,196 3,156 11,558 
Mileage of line per 1,000 square miles 8-80 10°51 30°39 14°54 
Mileage of line per 1,000 of estimated 
population— 
PUTO DSA Ae iota ne ake lone ans har ee 4-80 4-34 2-59 7-23 
PR eee. § ae 4-80 4°34 2°48 1-56 











* Including South-West Africa. 


3. Railways Gonstruction Act (No. 30 of 1922).—This Act provides for the construction 
and equipment of various lines of railway, ahd for the acquisition of the necessary lands 
or rights over them. The first Schedule of the Act gives the authorized lines of railway as. 
follows :— 


SCHEME OF RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION UNDER ACT No. 30 OF 1922. 











Se ies ped, Approximate} Estimated 

Particulars. Length. Cost 

Miles = 

* Belmonte to Dougias (agricultural railway)....0...0ce.ccccsreeeevess as 53 198,114 
*Dunswart to Apex, main line deviation via Benoni................... 4 115,461 
Ermelo (Buhrmanns—Tafelkop) to Lothair...............cecccececccce 27 1255577 
Fort Beaufort to Balfour (2-ft. gauge: agricultural railway)........... 23 65,000: 
Frankfort to Villiers, thence to a point on the Transvaal-Natal Main line 51 269,420. 
Branklinitogk okstad ctucten ere teasiereae Rites Slee eis apt ovine setae ees ee oe 254 132,192. 
Tranklin to Matatiele via Cedarville (agricultural railway).............. 474 . 225,768- 
George: tO PK NYS a... cocci ies Bee tegsti seis oer collars len 14, 3c ete temits te) ots (cama 42 296,820» 
Harrismith to Warden (agricultural tailway)... 2.0%. 20... c0 cee ce ee sc od 36 196,059 
Heilbron to Petrus Steyn (agricultural raihway)............0c-.ecceeese 314 145,656- 
Hercules to Magaliesberg (agricultural railway)............--2eceeeeee 504 257,196- 
*Kamfersdam to Winters usit.<.). cis cs. ches wire setae ata peso ces og 35 130,410: 
Klipdale to Bredasdorp (agricultural railway)......:c.22r-cccacecscses 24 101,520. 
Lydenburg to Olifantspoortje via Ohrigstad (agricultural railway)....... ek 393,168- 
Nylstroom to Vaalwater (agricultural railway).........-.-.-eeeceeeees 432 187,468. 
Oudtshoorn to Calitzdorp (agricultural railway)..........-..ecceseeeee 34 167,042. 
Rustenburg to Boshoek (agricultural railway)... . 0.6 cece we ee eee AWE 64,141 
Senekal to Marquard (agricultural railway)...........c00- 002 cesecesse 30 170,100 
Settlers to. Tuinplaats: (agricultural vailwayioe wee siete leteeiess ote «ctere sepals 14 49,000 
Touws River to Ladysmith (agricultural railway). ...-2......0...0.0.. 89 445,000 
Upington to Kakamas via Keimoes (2-ft. gauge: agricultural railway)... 56 113,000 
Zastron: to. Wepenerss seed ot x gc etre ee enien dole oie eoadedeertie Reet ste note laas coher 46 234,508 
TOTALS fa ee cede teitets atoie es ie sess 851 4,087,620 








*Opened in 1923. 
Note.—Agricultural railways to be constructed, equipped and maintained primarily for the con- 
veyance of produce and goods. 
Most of these lines were under active construction in 1923. 
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4, Electrification of Railways.— Act No. 30 of 1922 provides for the electrification of 
any line of railway in respect of which moneys have been appropriated by Parliament for 
that purpose, and for the erection of the necessary power stations and equipment. Provi- 
sion is made for the use subject to existing rights of the water in public streams for the 
purpose of working electric generating stations. 

A number of schemes for the electrification of portions of the South African railway 
system were investigated at different times, and in 1922 the Government decided upon the 
electrification of the section Glencoe to Pietermaritzburg on the Natal main line, together 
with the Howick branch line, a distance of 173} route miles, or 247 track miles (including 
sidings in main and terminal stations, goods yards, etc.). It was estimated by Messrs. 
Merz and McLellan, the consulting engineers who reported on the project, that the capital 
cost of electrifying the section, on the basis of a down load of 30,000 tons gross per day, 
would be £4,453,690. 

The main contracts, such as boiler plant, turbines and condensing plant, overhead 
equipment of permanent way, sub-station equipment, locomotives, etc., have been let, and 
work is proceeding thereon. For the present, locomotive requirements have been based 
on a gross tonnage of 20,000 tons in the down direction, thus reducing the estimated total 
expenditure to £4,183,000. There will be approximately twelve sub-stations, all of which 
will be worked automatically. The power house will be equipped with eight Babcock 
& Wilcox boilers, each capable of producing. 60,000 fb. of steam per hour. The engine 
room will contain five 12,000 K.W. Parson turbo-alternators, with condensing plant and all 
necessary switchgear, transformers, and auxiliary plant. 


§ 2. Gauge of Railways, 


ear Book contained an account of the cireum- 
stances leading to the adoption of the 3 ft. 6 in. gauge as the standard gauge throughout 
South Africa and of the policy followed in constructing narrow-gauge branch lines in certain 
instances. 

At the 3lst March, 1923, there were 1,135 miles of narrow-gauge railway in the Union, 
of which 437 miles were in South-West Africa. Tables on page 793 give details of the 
mileage of line of various gauges in the Union and in each Province and South-West Africa 
at that date. 





§ 3. Construction and Open Mileage. 


1. Open Mileage.—The following table gives figures showing the open mileage of 
Government and private railway lines in each Province at the 31st December, 1910 to 1916, 
and at the 3lst March, 1918, and succeeding years. 


OPEN MILEAGE OF GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE RAILWAY LINES IN EACH 
PROVINCE AT 3ist DECEMBER, 1910 TO 1916, AND 31st MARCH, 198, 
AND SUCCEEDING YEARS. 











| Cape of Good | Nadal | Orange 
































Hope. | Al | Transvaal. | Bros Sinte. Union, 

vee ———— | | = ae Total. 

Govt. | Private. Govt. | Private | Govt. | Private | Govt. | Private | Govt. | Private 

Lines. | Lines. | Lines. | Lines. | Lines. | Lines. | Lines. | Lines. | Lines. | Lines. 

Miles. | Miles. | Miles. | Miles. | Milés. | Miles. | Miles. | Miles. | Miles. | Miles. | Mites. 

/ | | | | 
1910 | 3,330 485 ;- 999 | 50 A725." 6 / 987 | 4 | 7,041 545 7,586 
1911 | 3,399 | 485 1,053 + 50 2,020 | 6 1,076 | 4 |2%7,548 545 8,093 
1912 | 3,494 485 | 1,053 bo” HE 251972) 6 1,106 4 | 7,850 | 545 8,395 
1913 | 3,640 450 ied 7 50 2,362 6 1,163 4 | 8,282 | 510 8,791 
1914 | 3,707 450 1,192 50 2,436 — 1,180 4 | 8515 | 504 9,119 
1915 | 4,074 450 , 1,230 50 2,491 — | 1,265 4 | 9,060} 504 9,564 
1916 | 4,191 453 1,280 | 50 2,644.)  — 1,342 4 9,457 | 507 9,964 
Mar | | 
31, | | | 
1918 | 4,226 453 1,340 | 50 2,644 —— 1,342 4 {| 9,552 ; 507 10,059 
1919 | 4,254 453 3007 ee o0 2,644 —_— 1,342 4  { 9,600 | 507 10,107 
1920 | 4,254 453 1,360 50 2,644 — 1,342 Bie 9,600 | 507 10,107 
1921 | 4,254 453 death 33 2042) | es 1,342 4 | 9,617 490 10,107 
1922 | 4,254 453 1,416 33 2,644 Towa) 1,342 4 1 9,656 | 497 10,153 
1923 | 4,254 453 | 1,416 33 2,644 7 | 1,342 4 | 9,656 |) 497 11,558* 
| 











* Including South-West Africa system—Government lines, 1,331 miles; private lines, 74 miles. 


2. Mileage of Government Railways.—The following table gives the mileage of new 
railway lines im each Province opened in each year, and the total mileage of Government 
line at the end of each year, from the year 1873 :— 
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MILEAGE OF NEW RAILWAY LINE IN EACH PROVINCE OPENED IN EACH YEAR 
AND TOTAL MILEAGE OF GOVERNMENT LINE OPEN AT END OF EACH 
YEAR, FROM THE YEAR 1873. 
























































CAPE OF | ORANGE 
Goop Hopr. | NATAL. TRANSVAAL. FREE STATE. | UNION. 
| | | | 
YEAR. | Mileage | Total | Mileage | Total Mileage| Total | Mileage! Total Mileage | Total 
Opened | Mileage Opened | Mileage Opened | Mileage | Opened Mileage. Opened | Mileage 
during | at End = during | at End during at End during | at End during | at End 
Year. |of Year.| Year. | of Year.| Year. (of Year.| Year. | of Year.| Year. | of Year. 
a iP aie : | 
1873. —_ 63 — —_ — —~ — — —- 63 
1874. _— 63 — eo — — -— — —- 63 
1875. 87 150 —_ | — — — — — 87 150 
1876 99 249 — | = —- aoe = — 99 249 
1877. 150 399 —-  — — — — ~- 150 399 
1878. 157 556 27 27 —_ — _ _— 184 583 
1879. 240 796 26 | | 53 — —_ — — 266 849 
1880. 111 907 ATT 9100 — — — —- 158 1,007 
1881. 55 962 | — | 100 -—— —- | — —_ 55 1,C62 
1882. 7 969 —_ 100 —_ — —_ — a 1,069 
1883. 244 1,213 _— 160 — —_ — —_— 244 1,313 
1884. 241 1,454 ioe 17 — —_ — — 258 1,571 
1885. 146 1,600 59. | 176 a “= — — 205 1,776 
1886. —_ 1,°0) 44 | 220 — —_ — — 44 1,820 
1887. — 1,6) _ 220 = — — — oa 1,820 
1888. — 1,600 — 220 —- — — — - 1,820 
1889. 9 1,609 49 269 — — —_— — 58 1,878 
1890. 161 70 38 307 42 42 121 4 Oe 362 2,240 
1891. — Divo on 36 343 42 84 — 12t 78 2,318 
1892. 122 1,892 | 36 679 79 163 264 385 501 2,819 
1893. — 1,892. -| = 379 80 243 —_ 385 80 | 2,899 
1894. _— 1,892 | _ 379 178 421 —_ 85 178 3,077 
1895. —_ 1,892 | are 381 159 580 —_— 385 161 3,238 
1896. — 1,892 | _ 381 87 667 — 385 87 3,325 
11897. if 1,899 56 437 45 712 —_— 3885 108 3,433 
21898. 91 1,990 47 484 138 850 26 411 302 3,735 
1899. — ; 1,990 29 513 39 889 31 442 99 3,834 
* 1900 99 | 2,089 | 57 570 — 889 = 442 156 3,990 
#1901, 47 2,136 | 21 591 —_ 889 — 442 63 4,058 
1902.. | 183 2,319 | 45 636 — 889 21 463 249 4,307 
1963. 197 2.516.) 105 | 741 18 907 38 501 358 4,665 
1904. 149 2,665 | 37-4 778 45 952 46 547 277 4,942 
1905. 321 2,986 | 42 820 127 1,079 135 682 625 5,567 
1906. 206 3,192 29 849 156 1,235 93 78) 489 6,056 
5 1907 65 3,257 41) 4 890 286 1,521 104 884 496 6,552 
* 1908. 11 3,263 Ofe | 987 59 1,580 96 989 263 6,815 
2 1909. 54 3,322 | 12 999 6 1,586 7 987 79 6,894 
May 31, | 
1910 —_ 3,330 — 999 oa 1,723 — 987 | — 7,29 
1910. 8 3,05) 9) —_ | 999 139 1,725 _ 987 | 147 7,041 
191i 69 | 3,399 | o4 *| 1,053 295 2,020 89 1,076 597 7,548 
1912 95 | 3,494 | — | 1,053 177 2,197 30 1,106 302 7,850 
91913 146 3,640 | 64 bP Is bg 165 2,362 57 1,163 432 8,282 
1914 OF 3.707 4 5. |) *£,192 74 2,436 17 1,180 233 8,515 
1915 10367 (104.074 | 38 | 1,230 55 2,491 85 1,265 | 10545 105,060 
1916 i We 4,191 | 50 | 1,280 152 2,644 77 1,342 | 397 7,457 
Mar. 31, | | | 
1918 36 4,226" | 59 | 1,340 _ 2,644 —_— 1,342 | 95 9,552 
1919. 28 4,254 © | 20 | 1,360 = 2,644 — 1,342 48 9,600 
1920. —_ 4,254 | _— 1,360 — 2,644 —_— 1,342 -| -- 9,600 
1921 — 4,254 | a Lf fa in WEES Wer —- 2,644 —_ 1,342 | LZ 9,617 
1922 —_— 4,254 | 39 1,416 — 2,644 a= 1,342 39 9,656 
1923 —_ 4,254 | — 1,416 — 2,644 — 1,342 _— 279,656 




















1 Includes Verulam-Tongaat Section, leased from Natal-Zululand Railway Company. 
Includes Tongaat—Tugela Section, leased from Natal-Zululand Railway Company. 

® Includes Sterkstroom—Indwe Section, taken over by Government. 

‘Includes Bamboo Junction—Cape Collieries Section, taken over by Government. 

5 Includes Mossel Bay—George Section, worked by ‘New Cape Central Railway Conlpany 
* Includes Maitland—Ottery Section, taken over by Government. 

7 Includes Modderpoort—Lady brand and Rayton—Cullinan Sections, taken over by Government. 
§ Mileage at Constitution of the Union. 

® Includes Grahamstown-Port Alfred Section, taken over by Government. 

*° Includes 109 miles of line completed for and by Defence Department. 

11 Includes Vryheid East—Hlobane section taken over by Government. 

12 Excluding South-West Africa mileage (1,331), now incorporated in Union system. 


3. Mileage of Government and Private Railways.—The subjoined table gives particulars 
of Government and private railway lines in the several Provinces, showing the total mileage 
according to gauge at the latest available date. 
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GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE RAILWAY LINES IN EACH PROVINCE: 
MILEAGE AND GAUGE, 31st MARCH, 1923. 

Government Lines. Private Lines. | All Lines. 
evince. Gauge. Gauge. Gauge. 
3° 6”. | 2% | Total. | 3°6".| 2’ 6". 2’. | Total.| 3’ 6”. | 2’ 6. | 2% | Total. 
| Miles. | Miles. | Miles. | Miles. | Miles. | Miles. | Miles. | Miles. | Miles. | Miles. | Miles. 
Cape of Good 
Hope...... 3,966 288 4,254 324 108 Ce OS 4,290 | 108 309 | 4,707 
Watale. act. « ied lA} 246 1,416 25 — 8 |} 33 1,195 — 254 | 1,449 
Transvaal.... 2,617 Qe. 2,644 7 _— — | (TAP 2624: a QE NMZGSt 
Orange Free 
GBLC\ ai. cic 1,342 == 42 4 — — 4 1,346 — — 1,346 
South - West | | | 
7 vg (Oe eae 968 | 363 tool == — 74 | 74 968 |; — 437 1,405 
UNION 10,063 924 | 10,987 | 360! 108/ 103 | 571 |10,423| 108/ 1,027 | 11,558 









































ee 
‘i ‘ 








ees, 








4. Main and Branch Raiiways.—The following table shows the total mileage of 
Government main and branch lines in each of the Provinces, including South-West Africa, 
classified according to gauge, at the latest available date :—sgeiten Js. bee Bebe Bey RE 
GOVERNMENT RAILWAY LINES: MILEAGE AND GAUGE CF MAIN AND BRANCH 

LINES, 3ist MARCH, 1923. 


BRANCH LINES. 









































MAIN LINES. | | TOTAL MAIN AND 
' BRANCH LINES. 
PROVINCE. Gauge. | Gauge. Gauge. 

Br Orrsuite whee HOt. tS. 6 or Dito, Potala 3G We Oe) Rotel, 
Miles. {Miles.| Miles. Miles. | Miles.| Miles Miles. | Miles.| Miles. 
Cape of Good Hope.. | 1,935 oo 1,935 2,031 288 2,319 3,966 288 4,254 
TN ibeldvectiavans sfajene.staraps | 451 — 451 719 246 965 1,170 246 1,416 
FE ATIS NAA le oie or0) b..0ye, 0&0 '2 961 —- 961 1,656 27 1,683 2617 27 2,644 
Orange Free State.... 539 || — 539 803 —— 803 1,342 — 1,342 
South-West Africa.... 770 aos 770 198 363 561 968 363 Masel 
SUNNIGUN, «iris, «tay aveb 4,656 | — 4,656 5,407 | 924 6,331 10,063 924 | 10,987 









































5. Mileage according to Area and Population.—The subjcined table gives particulars 
as to the total inileages in the Union of open lines of railway, owned by the Government or 
privately owned, during a period of years, and for the financial year 1921-22 in respect of each 
Province, with the number of miles of line to each 100 square miles of territory, and to the 
European, coloured, and total population. The figures relating to the population have 
been based upon the returns for the Census of 1921. 


MILEAGE OF OPEN LINES IN THE UNION FROM 1910 TG 1921-22, AND IN EACH 
PROVINCE FOR 1921-22, IN RELATION TO THE AREA AND POPULATION. 
























































Miles Number of Miles of L 
° | of Miles | Number of Miles of Line 
Mileages. | of Line per 10,000 Inhabitants. 
ie " ; | Ret 100 |. 
an rea. 4 ro- ncrease. Square 
Govern- : , fe Huro- 
Private portion over | Miles of 
peel Linees [iin vr peo Lotal | Previous|, Terri-s.) bee, {..0°D8: 4 Rare 
i Mileage.' Years. tory. bah s= | 
UNION—1910..... 7,041 545 7,586; — 173 1:60 60:42 16°41 12°91 
na TOU eT. 7,548 545 8,093 — 507 alo yak 63°21 plyecate, 13°51 
2 OL2 aaa: 7,850 545 8,395 Stes 302 gO pt 64°32 iEoU 13-46 
. HOPS 66% 8,282 510 8,792 — 397 1:87 66-10 18:00 14-15 
e VODA. ec 8,488 504 8,992 a 200 oO 66°37 18-09 14°22 
ne 1OVO Rss 9,034 504 9,538 — 546 2-02 69-13 18-86 14-82 
e POLO sess 9,419 507 9,926 — 388 2°10 70:67 19-30 15:16 
“ 1917-18.: 9,514 507 10,021 — 95 2°12 70°11 TORI 15°05 
Pr 1918-19.. 9,542 507 10,049 — 28 2°12 69-11 18°91 14°85 
* 1919-20.. 9,542 507 10,049 -— a 2-12 | 68:C6 | 19-14 14:94 
- 1920-21.. 9,559 490 10,049 — — Zo 12 WN OF 00 18:83 14-70 
1921-22. 
Cape of Good Hope 4,254 453 4,707 46:84 — 1-70 71:27 21-80 16-69 
NREL ss aiuacetareus eee 1,319 33 1,352 | 13:45 — 3°83 94-84 10°29 9-28 
Transvaal........ 2,644 7 2,651 | 26°31 — 2-40 47-68 16:78 12°41 
Orange Free State 1,342 4 1,346 | 13-40 — 2:67 | 70°27 29°86 20:96 
MINION, . 000 ois 9,559 497 10,056 100:00 — 2°13 | 64°85 18-27 14°25 
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§ 4. Administration of Government Railways. 


1. Railway Administration prior to the Establishment of the Union.—The administration. 
of the railways (and harbours—see Chapter X XI) of South Africa prior to the union of 
the Cape, Orange River, Transvaal and Natal Colonies was vested in the Governments- 
of the respective colonies; and at the establishment of the Union (3lst May, 1910) was 
vested in the Governor-General-in-Council. For the financial results of working prior 
to this date the respective Treasuries of the Colonies were responsible; that is to say, alk 
profits after paying working expenses were handed over to the Treasury to meet interest 
on the loans from which the cost’ of construction and subsequent capital expenditure had 
been financed. Any excess of working expenditure over receipts had to be met by the 
Treasury out of the Consolidated Revenue Account of the Colony. The executive 


head of the Department in each case was the General Manager, who was responsible to- 
a Minister of State. 


2. Administration of Union Government Railways.—The whole of the railways and 
harbours—see Chapter X Xi) in the Union are, with few exceptions, the property of the- 
Government, and since the constitution of the Union have been administered under the. 
provisions of the South Africa Act, 1909. This provides inter alia that— 
all ports, harbours and railways belonging to the several Colonies at the establishment 
of the Union shall from the date thereof vest. in the Governor-General-in-Council. 

and that— 
subject to the authority of the Governor-General-in-Council the control and manage-- 
ment of the railways, ports and harbours of the Union shall be exercised through a Board 
consisting of not more than three Commissioners, who shall be appointed by the Governor- 


General-in-Council, and a Minister of State, who shall be chairman. Each Commissioner shall 
hold office for a period of five years, but may be reappointed. 





A further Act to interpret the provisions of the above-mentioned law relating 
to the Railway Board and to define the functions of that Board was passed in the year 1916. 


The pertinent provisions of this later Act are as follows :— 


The railways, ports and harbours of the Union shall be administered and worked under- 
the control and authority of the Governor-General-in-Council to be exercised through a 
Minister of State, who shall be advised by the Board. : 

The management and working of the Railways and Harbours shall, subject to the 
control of the Minister, be carried out by the General Manager, who shall be governed: 


by such regulations as the Minister may from time to time frame after consultation with- 
the Board. 


The executive head of the Department is the General Manager of Railways and 
Harbours, with headquarters at Johannesburg. In him is vested the entire management 
and control as set out in the foregoing extract from the Act of 1916. Four Assistant 
General Managers, each controlling his respective system, the Chief Civil Engineer, and Chief 
Mechanical Engineer are responsible to the General Manager. 

The headquarters of each of the four systems are situated at Cape Town (System A), 
Bloemfontein (System B), Johannesburg (System C), and Durban (System D). Under the 
three Assistant General Managers stationed at Cape Town, Bloemfontein, and Johannesburg, 
respectively, and directly responsible to them, are Divisional Superintendents. These 
officers control one of the Divisions in each of the systems A, B, and ©. There are altogether 
eight of such Divisions—two in System “ A,” three in System “ B,” two in System “ ©,’” 
and one in System ‘“ D”’—controlled from Cape Town, Kimberley, Port Elizabeth, East 
London, Bloemfontein, Durban, Johannesburg, and Pretoria. In the case of the Divisions. 
controlled from Cape Town, Bloemfontein, Johannesburg, and Durban, where Assistant 
General Managers are stationed, the office of Divisional Superintendent is dispensed with, 
and the work of the Division, in addition to the work of the Assistant General Manager, 
is carried out under that officer. Under each Divisional Superintendent there are Superin- 
tendents and Assistant Superintendents (Technical, Commercial, and Operating), by whom. 
the staff operating the railways are immediately controlled. 


3. Principles of Railway Adminisiration.—The principles upon which the Railways: 
(and Harbours) of the Union are administered are clearly defined in the following extract 
from the South Africa Act :— 


The railways, ports and harbours of the Union shall be administered on business 
principles, due regard being had to agricultural and industrial development within the Union, 
and promotion, by means of cheap transport, of the settlement of an agricultural and industrial 
population in the inland portions of all provinces cf the Union ; 


and the following further extract as to the financing of the railways indicates the principle 
on which the rates leviable for the conveyance of traffic are governed :—— 


So far as may be the total earnings shall not be more than are sufficient to meet the 
necessary outlays for working, maintenance, betterment, depreciation and the payment of 
interest due on capital, not being capital contributed out of railway or harbour revenue. 
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4. Railway and Harbour Fund.—In the Sowth Africa Aci provision is made for the 
establishment of a Railway and Harbour Fund into which all revenues raised or received 
from the administration of the railways and harbours are paid and from which are with- 
drawn all moneys necessary to meet the expenditure of the Railway and Harbour Depart- 
ment, but only such expenditure as has received the approval of Parliament. Withdrawals 
from the fund may be made for unforeseen expenditure to the extent of £500,000 or such 
additional sum as is represented by the excess of the actual revenue over the estimated 
revenue. Such expenditure, however, must be reported as soon as Parliament meets. 
All profits earned remain at the credit of the fund and are not paid to the Treasury as was 
the practice prior to the constitution of the Union. Expenditure on Capital Account is 
made from moneys received from the Treasury out of Loan Funds. Unexpended balances 
are returned to the Treasury. The Administration has no liability in respect of the cost 
of raising or discount expenses in connection with the flotation of loans. Such expenses 
are wholly defrayed by the Treasury, jointly with expenses for meeting the requirements 
for Public Works and other purposes served by loans. 


5. Staff.—The following table gives details as to the staff employed on the Government 
Railways at the 3lst March, 1918, and succeeding years :— 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS—PARTICULARS OF STAFF EMPLOYED AT 3ist MARCH, 
1918 TO 71922.* 
































| REGULAR STAFF. | CasvaL STAFF, 
Shee 67 eg el eee & i | ¢ 
YEAR, | European. | | | aa 
| ; | Coloured. Huropean.; Colonred. 
| Salaried. | Other. | Total. | | 
| | | 

POP ie... |: 7,805 26,988 | 34,243 32,544 | 128 3,302 70,217 
1918-19.. are 7,916 27,367 | 35,283 34,962 | 130) | 2,953 | 78,3828 
Lo. > a 8,501 31,138 39,639 S51805 4) IDL 1 403,015 1) 80. 8e2 
hie ee 4 UetCaa 8,752 32,599 | 41,351 40,802 | 104 | 3,569 | 85,826 
yt ly 2 8,147 28,111 / 36,258 29,921 | 689 | 1,879 | 68,747 


— 





* These figures do not include the staff in South-West Africa. 


6. Principal Officers of the Railway Administration.— The following are the principal 
officers of the Railways and Harbours Administration :— 


Railways and Harbours Board...... Hon. J. W. Jagger (Chairman); Hon. Johann 
Rissik and Hon. T. Orr, C.M.G. (Railway 
Commissioners). 

POCU ALN ATOO GER cf. jeyiie pm sialw (ats Sir. W. W. Hoy, K.C.B., M.Inst.T. 

Assistant General Managers....... R. B. Gettliffe, J. W. Carr, D.S.O., J. R. More, 
M.I.C.E., P. E. Potter, M.Inst.T., H. W. Cavill. 

Chief Civil Engineer ........... R. C. Wallace, M.I.C.E., M.Inst.T. 

Chief Mechanical Engineer....... Colonel F. R. Collins, D.S.O. 

Chief Electrical Engineer ........ F. W. Mills, M.i.E.E. 

Chief Accountant) .:. 5. stipe + 0 G. A. Reid. 

Catering Manager......6..c.c00. A. H. Simmons. 


Manager, Publicity Department A. H. Tatlow. 


§ 5. Engines and Rolling Stock. 


1, Engines in Service.—The following table gives the number of 3 ft. 6 in. gauge 
engines in service at the 3lst March, 1922, with comparative figures from the year 1911. 
In addition to the engines referred to in the table, which are of 3 ft. 6. in. gauge, there were 
dn service on the 31st March, 1922, fifty-four engines of 2 ft. gauge :— 
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NUMBER OF 3 ft. 6 in. GAUGE RAILWAY ENGINES IN SERVICE AT END OF EACH 
YEAR, 1911 TO 1916, AND AT 31st MARCH, 1917 TO 1922. 














Tractive Force, tb. 


(75 per cent. of Boiler Pressure.) 


TOTAL, 
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TOTAL, 31ST MARCH, 1922.. 
































Number of Total Average Average 
Engines. Tractive Force.| Tractive Force. Weight. 
Ib. tb. Tons (2,0001D.). 
1,393 28,798,144 20,673 52-16 
1,426 30,093,372 21,103 52-22 
1,428 30,881,676 21,626 54-26 
1,486 33,081,666 22,262 58-32 
1,549 36,219,692 23,382 59-61 
1,508 35,901,642 23,807 60:77 
1,507 35,887,792 23,814 60°79 
1,523 36,517,512 23,977 61:74 
1,556 37,865,507 24,335 62-26 
1,646 40,719,125 24,738 64:22 
1,708 43,137,949 25,257 65°98 
41 342,998 8,366 28°69 
49 609,698 12,443 38-46 
239 3,945,800 16,510 50°24 
345 6,553,798 18,997 48-60 
295 6,888,210 23,350 61:32 
168 4,806,064 28,608 74:84 
325 10,546,062 32,449 85°45 
O12 7,758,825 36,598 91:56 
61 2,011,460 32,975 96°18 
30 1,361,040 45,368 97-92 
21 1,012,345 48,207 107-60 
1,786 45,836,300 25,664 67:61 




















* The tractive force of the Mallet engines included is calculated at 50 per cent. of boiler pressure, 
and that of the 124 class and G.A. (Garratt) engines at 75 per cent. 


2. Yéagon, Coaching, and Merchandise Stock. 





The following tale (i) gives the position 


in regard to railway wagon stock as at the 3lst March, 1922; table (ii) gives similar 
particulars in respect of coaching stock; and table (iii) gives a classification of 3 ft. 6 in. 
gauge merchandise stock, according to carrying capacity, as at the 3lst March, 1922, 
with comparative figures from the year 1910. 





(i) RAILWAY WAGON STOCK, 31st MARCH, 1922. 


1st April, 








Condition at 







































































| | 
| _ 1921, to | | 31st Mar., 1922 
ates 31st March, Stock, i pee a ‘ 
4 : 1s 1922. 31st Jarrying | Placed in | nder 
Type. Description. March, |-——— March,| Capacity. | Service. In and 
1921. Addi- | Re- 1922. Working Wait- 
| Hone duc- | Order. jing Re- 
| "| tions. tb. pairs, 
| 3 FT. 6 IN. GAUGE. | 
8-Wheeled. | 
A HODPErs 4k eves 669 16 jail 674 | 60,000—-100,000 1904-1921 
B | Bogies, 60,000 Ib. | 
and Overs oc. = ss 040 100 1 | 5,639 | 60,000—100,000 | 1901-1922 
C Bogies under 60,000 
Valens Raa aT 1,607 —_ — 1,607 | 22,400— 54,000 | 1882-1909 
D | Drop-sided........ 2,862 28 10 | 2,880 | 22,400—- 85,000} 1882-1921 
G "| “Cattlewen.. seme <8 306 235 7 534 | 22,400— 60,000 | 1882-1922 
L Refrigerator and In- | 11,199} 509 
BulAteds wines costs 213 yA5, i} 237 | 30,000— 44,800 | 1893-1922 
O | Fruit and Perish- | 
HbIER.. erat ote 49 6 55 | 25,000 —45,000 | 1882-1914 
Q | Explosives........ 29 — _- 29 | 35,000 1895 
S Flatc.cc. are: eo 45 1 i 34 | 44,800-160,000 | 1897-1915 
T | Horseboxes....... 6 — 6 a —_— — 
U |. Well Wagons...... 18 —- — 18 | 45,000-112,000 1898-1914 
F | Covered Goods 
Wagons, ich aene — uf = i 80,000 1922 | 
11,344 | 412 | 48 | 11,708 | -- - 11,199 | 509 
8-Wheeled Vans and 
Miscellaneous. 
Bunkering.se7 55 2 a == ya 1889-1893 
VY | Mail and Luggage | 
Vans. cee ee 235 42 1 276 | — | 1902-1922 
Cabooses.......... 30 8 — 38 —— 1882-1921 573 10 
Crane Tenders..... | 1s} — — 18 | —_ 1890-1920 
Breakdown Vans.. | 40 3 —_ 43 | — 1903-1922 
X | Tank Wagons.... | 153 aa 1 152 — 1902-1920 
Y | Ballast Wagons... 54 — —— 54 — 1897-1916 
11,876 | 465 | 50 | 12,291 ae acs 11,772 | 519 
se OO SS a aS 8005056565 00000 aa 
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(i) RAILWAY WAGON STOCK, 31st MARCH, 1922—continued. 





Description. 


6-Wheeled Wagons 
and Vans, ete. 
Box Wagons (Dur- 
ban Harbour)... 
Open Goods Wagons 


Tank Wagons.... 
Breakdown Vans.. 
Machinery Trucks, 
CLC c sre ors 
Caboose 


@: eer Be 8 ele) ee 


Open Goods....... 
Covered Goods.... 
ee 13-ft, wheel- 


bas 
Cattle, under 13-ft. 
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wheelbase....... 
Sheep Wagons.... 
Sheep Wagons 


(drop-sided)..... 
Refrigerator and In- 
SulabOde a Atewets lie 


Meat Wagons..... 
Fruit and Perish- 

ADIGS erode oho oe lore 
Explosives........ 
Flat Wagons...... 
Horseboxes 


eee eee 





reer ee eee 


| 4-Wheeled Vans and 


Miscellaneous. 
Short Wagons (ex-_ 

S.-W.A.), for Har-, 

bour Purposes. . 


Goods Brake Vans. 
Pillar Brake Vans.. 
Cabooses.........- 
Ballast Wagons.... 
Tank Wagons... 
Pump Wagons..... 
Crane Tenders..... 
Breakdown Vans.. 
Ash and _ Refuse 
WatOnsitnn). anne 
Bunkering........ 
Timber Trollies.... 
Well Wagon...... 





2-FT. GAUGE. 
Various Goods Stock, 
excluding Cranes, 


3-FT. 6-IN. GAUGE, 


2-FT. GAUGE, 
Cranes cia es ne 






























































1st April, 
enh Ee a 31st Mar., 
OC 8 ar. OC 
st ; 1922,” eist, Carrying ee : 
are arch, apacity. : n 
1921.” ont gee Service. | Work: 
Addi- gic. ing 
tions. tions + | | Order. 
| 
| | | 
3 — ar ae 38 Port | ) 
ho ees 180 | 26,880 ~—S|: 1882-1911. 
Soe ee ‘al Ss 1902 
Ce ides 16 | ae 1887-1917 | | 
Gees See i. = | 1892 204 
Oe Pye nel bees 10 | ws 1902-1920 | 
ie ee 1 — 1892 | | 
12,091 | 465 53. | 12,503 | — | — | 11,976 
4,778 | 3 | 91 | 4,690 | 12,000-30,000 | Penn 
596 | 19 5 610 | 12,000-30,000 | 1882-1920. | 
1,006 = 1 | 1,005 | 22,400-44,000 1897-1913 | 
4,223 | 146 | 33 | 4,336 | 15,000-40,000 | 1897-1922 $15,921 
3°749 1 | 13 | 3,737 | 16,000-30,000 1882-1913, 
2,222 | 71 | — | 2,298 | 22,400-80,000 | 1897- 1921. | 
{adh inet 143 | 15,000-30,000 | 1882-1916. ‘| 
Cy tet ne Cota ga 87 | 15,000-30,000 | 1882-1912 
4a5cP 2. 1 444 | 15,000-30,000 | 1882- 1911 | 
TO 1 188 | 15,000-30,000 | 1882-1912 | 
BO) arama. Ss 56 | 12,000-26,880 | 1882-1901 
ile ae? 2 15 | 12,000-30,000 | 1882-1910 | 
onl Bee hn 22 | 22'240-30,000 | 1897-1903 | J 
29,629 | 705 205 | 30,129 | ATTEN Ges Bad ei 
| | 
ert 99 1 98 | = 1921 (on | ) 
| A teeey: | | 
446 | — 6 440 — | 1878-1919 | | 
16 | — — 16 | — 1882 | | 
yg eee 1 56 | a 1878-1903 | 
eg) Es ae 223 | = 1897-1898 
277 1 5 273 | a 1882-1914 | 
DB gk fas 2 = 1896-1898 |1,289 
37, — | — 37 | = 1882-1902. 
Sct eak Mee 8 ws 1882-1897 | 
135 ty eas Se, am | 1879-1901. 
31 — — 31 | —_— — 
a.)4 —— — 3 — — | | 
1 ara aoa 1 Pe ie ) | 
| E 
30,865 | 805 | 219 | 31,451 | = — | 20,804 
TS = a ee ————— | rr, 
559 | 38 | — 597 | — ue -1021 
107 3 — 110 | = 1882-1921. 710 
tS 3 | ae 1902-1904 | | 
| J 
31,534 | 846 | 219 | 32,161 = = S50 608 
Se GLa Rll RES DEE TS ae 
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798 ENGINES AND Ro.uiiIne STOOK. [CHAP. XXII. 
(ii) RAILWAY COACHING STOCK, 3ist MARCH, 1922. 
| Ist April, Condition, 
eee | ae ca wibote 31st Mar., 1922, 
ock, 31st Marc ock, aan eee 
ee. Set | | 1008.) “asin | eves Toe ares | 
Type. | Description. | Seating in Under 
March, i Ss March , Cc * t S * d 
1921 Pp 1929,’ Capacity. ervice. | work. on 
Addi-) auc. ing | ing Re- 
| | tions. | tions Order. pairs. 
) / Feri ) ya 
3 FT. 6 IN. GAUGE, | } _| 
: 8- Wheeled. 
Mis, a4 G80 lass ieaeaia. ene | 287 36 | — 823 28 | 1887-1922 
D/ 1st and 2nd Class..... 303 BZ | i 834 32 | 1891-1922 
By end SOlaSs wee. ae ete ates | 251 28 3 276 40 | 1891-1922 
HH. Gd 2) STA Clanse fe cat ote | 303 1 4 300 66 | 1882-1921 
F | 1st, 2nd, and 8rd Class | 34 _- ae 84 64 | 1898-1920 | >1,146 154 
X | 2nd and $rd Class.... | 14 — — 14 | 42 1915-1920 
G| 1st, 2nd, and Van; ist 
| and Van; and Ist, | . 
2nd, 3rd, and Van.. / 19 aa — 19 13 1898-1918 | J 
— ape oh a 
1,211 797 8 | 1,300 —- |}; = 1,146°|- 154 
Sub., 1] ist Class..........5: | 268} 12 4 | 276 60 1882-1921 
w N| 1st Class and Van.... | 57) 10°) — 67 38 1882-1921 
M| 1st and 2nd Class.... | 101 | 4 3 102 45 1882-1921 
; Uj 1st, 2nd, and Van..... 50 4 a 54 36 , 1882-1922 
Y | Ist, 3rd and Van..... ) a — 1 29 — 
QO) end Oiagas es ee /-aeoy tot —' 161 60 | 1882-1922 
Q ist, 2nd, and 3rd Class | 55) — i: 54 56 | 1882-1920 
P 2nd -and Vans... iiss. 0.28 Gl ap 20 40 1882 | }1,010/; 122 
W 2nd, 3rd, and Van.... ie ees. oes | 3 35 1893-1920 | 
SRG Ee ETS ey er 227 7) — 234 84 1882-1921 
R} 2nd and 8rd Class.... 13 | 1) = 14 63 1890-1922 
V | ist,, 2nd and 3rd, and 
Valo sé aces feu 42; — | 1 41 40 1882-1920 
|| 3rd and Van......... erties GF Tad 95 48 | 1898-1921 | 
M) Rail Motor Coaches...| 10) — = 10 56 | 1908-1911 ) 
Mis., A/| Dining-cars.......... eee ee 1 85 24 1896-1921 
| OOSOLVEM Ss sere Likes | 43 1 —_ 44 _ 1882-1920 
| Funeral, Workmen, In- | 9 aa ae 9 56 1882-1920 | 
fectious Diseases, etc. | 
“ Pay Coaches......... 3/ — — 3 _ 1882-1904 
Vans, K Luggage, Tranship,etc.| 195 2 3 194 _— | 1882-1921 315 46 
| Postal and Mail...... 14 -= — 14 = 1890-1908 
B | Kitchen Staff and Bag- | 
RE ei See erie psec ie uf — — 74 — 1903-1913 
| Harbour Coaches..... | 5| — — 5 56 — 
| | 
2,678 | 140 | 25 | 2,798 ro = 2,471 | 322 
| | 
| } 
/ 
4-W heeled. 
St MOLARS cea, 8 — —_ 8 16 1897 
ie2nd  Class...5 2. A ae | ms —- | — 11 16 1897 
Bid Olek hs deed 1]; — | 1 12 30 1897 107 ‘i 
ROROPWEU Ss cube os v5 85 1 8 83 _ 1882-1907 
Luggage and Guards’ 
URS Se ae, Sie, oohat tart ie 4 | = 4 — 1898 
(2,799| 141 | 29 |2,011 = —  ) ate 333 F 
2-FT. GAUGE, | | el 
Canes cree ae Wey Pag aa Dilee 49 — 1902-1912 7 
NA@tal one nas 31 —- | — 31 — 1907 91 5 a 
C.S.A.R 2 me —_— 2 _— 19 
S AUR sion specs te oe 12) 2 | — 14 _ 1914-1921 | ” 
| | r 
| Ene a | 
GRAND TOTALS.... | 2,893 | 143 29 | 3,007 — — 2,669 
ee | es [es [ee wEETT Rs 
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(iii) CLASSIFICATION OF 3 ft. 6 in. GAUGE MERCHANDISE STOCK,* ACCORDING 
TO CARRYING CAPACITY, AT END OF EACH YEAR, 1910 TO 1916, AND 


3ist MARCH, 1917 TO 1922. 








Capacity. 
Ib. 


TOTAL, 31ST DECEMBER, ane 
1 


23 


to 
to 
to 5 


70,001 to 


TOTAL, 31ST MARCH, 1922..... 


318T MAROH, 


to 20,000 


“> ~ 
33 
3? 


n 1914. 


9 


a 


Ed S10, < 440 © 62 6,6 © 


ewe reese ee wee 


orewrewwwnvwenwe 


2 e's) dhe 6) SL 6 1,6) 0)\8) 0 























Number of Aggregate Capacity Average Capacity 
Vehicles, (in tons of 2,000 Td.). | (in tons of 2,000 1b.). 

AOR 22,017 390,896 17°75 
SSE Eee 22,180 406,944 18°35 
Be cia syore 21,932 414,883 18-92 
Rat eae 22,950 446,259 19-44 
Pua sveeyte te 24,269 477,044 19°66 
AYE oh ctor 25,607 526,067 20°54 
SS NCO 26,478 547,185 20° 66 
< dvs pant 26,609 594,955 20°66 
sols iwh th oe 26,294 548,897 - 20°87 
Ate to eR ae sli 26,236 548,215 20:89 
a hoes 26,790 566,761 ZA -16 
ected 28,884 615,873 21°32 
sie Sicceti ite 2,836 24,886 8:78 
BG ihe th cic as 12,098 157,853 13°05 
HPht te pee 2,620. 49,709 18:97 
Scania alee ree 2,556 58,787 23-00 
Seeratcerckns 2,793 78,556 28°13 
IRA ee 1,456 50,952 34°99 
See a ctieraces 3,425 136,155 39°75 
REST 1550 | 74,488 43,06 

29,334 | 631,386 | 21-52 

} — = >. = = = es 





* Exclusive of miscellaneous stock, such as vans, cabooses, cranes and crane-tenders, breakdown 
vans, tank trucks, ballast and ash wagons. 


3. Railway Workshops, Rolling Steck Built, etc.—The following statement indicates 
the number of engines and other rolling stock built, erected, and repaired at the various 
railway workshops, which are situated at Salt River, Durban, Uitenhage, Pietermaritzburg, 
Bloemfontein, and Pretoria :— 


QUTPUT OF NEW AND REPAIRED ROLLING STOCK—RAILWAY WORKSHOPS. 








Year. 


1915—16—Engines..... 


Coaches..... 
Goods Stock 


1916-17—Engines..... 


1917-18—Engines........... 


Coaches..... 
Goods Stock 


Coaches..... 


Coaches..... 
Goods Stock 


1919-20—Engines..... 


Coaches..... 


Coaches..... 


Coaches..... 





| New Rolling Stock. 


| 
i 
| 
! 
| 


| Repaired Rolling Stock. 











| | | 
| Built. | Erected. Heavy. | Light. 
| | 
| <i } 
PSee — | 7 eed 788 | 342 
ae | 40 | 30 | 1,209 .| 2,102 
py Se 173 21 1,006. +} 13,428 ~ |-* 8,810 
ie fol ep el 2 764 Dobe 1 Say 
en 30 an 30, -} L140; .|...2,186 
Soci 126 |. 744 | 8809 -| 13,416 
— | 3o ane 657. |. SOL 
are eet: See GHe eto 2o88 
ea 5 eh ge6! 8,043 | 14,483 
eae ieee ae i PE a BOd. J aes Se 
ein 20 =i 21106 1,916 
Sete: | 9 — | 10,696 | 8,391 
near — | Toe 667 312 
Maite 51 — | 998 | 2,111 
ae bite ee Cis ot 11062. 7) B.S ale 
pa — | 79 | 695 | | 823 
Pane 19 133 957 | 2,330 
Heit 180 2,133 11,285 7,540 
Bie. = 86 699 228 
Wipe Ble 64 918 2,201 
eee 2 Ms] 11,490 5,340 
{ 
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TRAFFIC. 


§ 6. Traffic. 


1. Mileage Run and Passengers and Goods Carried.—The subjoined table gives the 
average route mileage of open lines, the train mileage run, the number of passengers 
carried (journeys), and the tonnage of goods carried for a series of years :— 


AVERAGE ROUTE MILEAGE OF OPEN RAILWAY LINES, TRAIN MILEAGE RUN, 
PASSENGERS CARRIED (JOURNEYS), AND TONNAGE OF GOODS CARRIED, 








1916 TO 1921-22. 





HEADS. 


Average Route Mileage of Open 


Lines (owned end. leased) 
worked during year....Miles 
Train: Mileage... f.s0n cee Miles 


Train and Engine Mileage. . Miles 
Passengers Carried(journeys), No 
Tonnage of Goods and Minerals 





other than Coal (Revenue} 
HATING) ccs oceans Fuel eG Tons | 
Tonnage of Coal (Revenue) 
Barning icc steel thie tienes Tons 
Gross Tonnage Revenue Earning | 
FARLC crises eiidete ns 6 cle wie Tons | 


1916. 


9,209 
33,484,301 
42°232°293 
45,607,046 


5,816,320 


7,602,188 
|-13,418,508 


1917-18.* 


9,473 
32, 830, 332 


| 7,917,116 
| 13,936,502 








51 178, 833 | 


6,019,386. 





1918-19:% 


9,529 
31,092,210 
40,721,480 

51,493,889. 


—— 


1919-20." 








2. Train and Engine Mileage. 


* Year ended 31st March. 





run on Government lines from the year 1910 :— 


TRAIN AND ENGINE MILEAGE RUN ON GOVERNMENT RAILWAY LINES, 
1916 TO 1921-22. 


9,542 
33,574,608 
43,973,947 
60,732,100 

7,083,853 
7,712,552 
14,796,405 


[ CHAP. XXII. 


1920-21,* 


9,559 

Sp: 973. 3779 
46, 212, 721 
64, 069, 138 
7,485,986 
8,948,555 


16,434,541 





1921-22.* 


9,559 

32, 653, 066 
41, 732, 557 
61, 427, 474 
7,108,554 
8,112,208 


15,220,762 


The following table gives the train and engine mileage 











Passenger | Mixed Goods 

Year Train Train Train 

Miles. | Miles. Miles. 
$9010) 5% xn eee 6,157,040 4,576,885 | 12,846,721 
ROL Loa chet case 6,642,010 4,907,627 13,972,076 
1012... eee 7,187,754 | 5,371,665 | 15,614,287 
191343. fee. 7,777,643 5,439,502 | 17,142,788 
LOLS isaac ete ke 7,010,328 5,441,123 17,250,540 
1010. ec ema ere 6,657,712 5,237,654 17,924,810 
1OLOGaaciee < v «e deztis 972 5,375,233 20,837,096 
Jan.—Mar, 1917. ie 920, 976 1,364,893 | 5,062,897 
1917-1 a Ee 6,728, 206 5,089,053 21,013,073 
1916-197 .2 4.8 6,247,389 5,114,121 19,730,700 
19019-2053 5.22 7,216,310 5,330,069 21,028,229 
1920-2) ee 8,973,990 4,691,968 | 22,307,821 
LO 2 ear fice 8,617,296 / 4,515,192 | 19,520,578 


| 


Total Total Train 
Train and 
Mileage. Engine Mileage. 
| 23,580,646 | 29,764,137 
| 25,521,713 | 32,804,298 
_ 28,173,706 36,154,189 
| 30,359,933 38,933,085 
29,701,991 38,161,437 
| 29,820,176 37,018,919 
| 33,484,301 42,232,223 
| 8,348,766 10,795,688 
| 32,830,332 43,020,339 
| 31,092,210 40,721,480 
| 33,574,608 43,973,947 
| 35,973,779 46,212,721 
| 32,653,066 41,732,557 








* Year ended 31st March. 


3. Speed of Trains.—The speed of main line trains varies according to loads, grades, 
Between Cape Town and Johannesburg and Durban and 
Johannesburg, the times for the journeys work out as follows :— 


and other local conditions. 


SPEED OF MAIN LINE TRAINS. 














ar F Time in 
Section. Miles. oad 
Cape Town—Johannesburg, 30s. cp sce set nev neces 956 36 
Johannesburg—Cape “Townes Gen oeuias ekis eles duu + ae as 956 36 
Durbah-Johannesbuty ssa. ven cain seid na eae «ts 482 24 
Johannesburg—Duarbanie tus. seeite oetied ako Or kG ees 482 24 





Miles 


These averages include all stops at stations and depots en route, but the actual running 
speed on short sections where the conditions are favourable is frequently 35 to 40 miles 
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CHAP. XXII. | TRAFFIO. Sol 
per hour. Fast non-stop trains are run betjveen Cape Town and Muizenberg and between 
Pretoria and Germiston. The speed of these trains averages 37 miles per hour for the whole 
journeys of 154 miles and 36 miles respectively. 

4. Length of Journeys.— Particulars in regard to the length of journeys between certain 
principal railway centres are contained in the subjoined table :— 


LENGTH OF JOURNEYS BETWEEN PRINCIPAL CENTRES IN MILEAGE 

















AND TIME. 
‘ | Mite-:| | : | Mile- | 
Points between. | age. Hours. Points between. | ‘age. | Hours. 
| | | 
eecetnee coeenreeenenenaen: Ue wey ON SS BS ee _—_—_——- Lee aT Eee ee 
| 
fenet | | 
Bloemfontein— Beira............. 1,493 | 94 || Johannesburg- Beira...... Cia wd /1,354 84 
Bulawayo......... | 820; 46} Bloemfontein,..... 1. 262 | 410 
i Ae a oe | iho | aut | he) foe alas We | ae 
UPDAN. wc cer neces | Sor seae | 
East London...... | 402 | 22% | Duran... cgi. sve | 482 |} 222 
dohannesburg ae ee ! ae ae | Hash, London ie ae Boe ay 
imberley........ | imberley........ é 
Lourenco Marques. | 639 31 =#/|/ ; Lourenco cerca 394 16 
are Elizabeth.... — a a8 i aot Elizabeth.... | ay 3 
TELOTING « « 0010's) BLOTINSae nies vn 
Victoria Falls..... (1,100 | 69 Victoria Falls..... 961 | 59 
Windhoek........ 1,131 60 H Windhoek........ 1,337 70 
bo soll Pee 
Cape Town-_ Beira.. ...+ | 2,085 | 1124 || Kimberley— Beira...... aie ws 1,388 |; 84 
Bloemifontein...... | 750 |) 35 Bloemfontein...... 105 43 
SUA WEY Oce + 05 6» « 1,362 64% Bulawayo.....-+.s. 715 35 
Bast London...s.. | ase | a7e | Prabal os Ok 608 | Zot 
Johannesburg... | 956 | 36° 1 Bast London... 503 328 
imberley........ | ohamnesburg..... 
Lourenco ee aes 1,350 | 664 | Lourenco Marques. 703 45 
(Via De sy Port Elizabeth.... | 8389 444 | Port Elizabeth.... | 485 | 28} 
(Via N.C.C.R ame ea ele. 5 ia ee | rd a otae sit sae ane abs 
DORGTIG sire oat y xi6 rd, ictoria Falls..... 5 
Victoria Falls..... 1,642 987% | Windhoek........ |1,029 | 57 
Windhoek........ 1,883 | 724 || / 
) Port Elizabeth-Beira............. 1,873 | 131} 
Durban— i petae eae piles ay ait | mr | Eat dene he ee oAee ; ann eb 
oemfontein...... ae UlaAWAYO.s 1.5... 25 aS 
(BUIBWAYO....3..6. M1, 8231 614 || (Via De oR} Cape Town....... 839 464 
vee are ree stale 1, 250 G3 || (Via N.C.C.R. tas TOWD. » 64 aee ae 
as MAON: «cs ss re GO". | MIT DEIN coolers aieiey sicko 5 
Johannesburg..... 482; 24 |i East London...... 301 20% 
Kimberley........ 608 | 424 | Johannesburg..... 712 | 36 
Lourenco Marques. | 713 | 44% | ) Kimberley........ 485 | 34 
Suns Hlizabeth.... | Hr able pe Marques. Seyi ee 
ROUTIGe DAs ct es « OUT a cihsce occa 7 
Victoria Falls..... 1,603 | 843 | Victoria Falls..... /1,480 | 1064 
Windhoek........ /1,634 | 984 | Windhoek........ | 1,221 724 
| || ‘ 
East London- Beira...... ee vic ne 1,891 118% || Pretoria- Beira...... ae a sales ‘1,400 | 86 
Bloemfontein...... 402 222 | Bloemfontein...... |; 290 | 13 
Bulawayo A Re ick gs 1,218 | Voki Bulawayo....:.... | 727 38 
Durban. eee | 906 | 60" ces ies ae "eto | Ba 
Johannesburg. .... 664 | 334 | East London. ..... | 692 | 36 
imberley........ ohannesburg..... 
Lourenco Marques. 1,041 54 | * Kimberley........ | 354 15 
mere Elizabeth.... | nee | rh eee os oleae | od ue 
BEOTIS Ses. srevtvets $ | or zabeth.... | 
Victoria Falls..... 1,498 98 | Victoria Falls..... '1,007 | 61 
Windhoek........ 11,282 | 824 | Windhoek........ |1,382 | 734 








The longest continuous journey over the Union railways, both in distance and time, 
is from Klaver in the Cape Province to Somkele in Natal, the distance and time on journey 
being 1,555 miles and 123 hours respectively. 

The railway to the north has now been extended about 575 kilometres beyond the 
Belgian Congo border at Sakania, and a continuous journey can be made from Cape ‘Town 
to Bukama, a distance of about 2,500 miles. ; 
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. Road Motor Services.—The following road motor services are in operation for the 
conveyance of passengers, luggage, parcels, and goods traffic as prescribed in the official 
tariff book. Fares and rates are in conformity with local conditions, and the regulations 
in force generally over the South African Railways apply :— 


Miles 
Bot: River=—Hrermarras sy os ca eee te eee 23 
Bellville—Durbanvillectyik eee ers fae ee 54 
Pietersburg—Haenertsburg. ..........--+ss008s 39 
Johannesburg—Rivonia (Kdenburg village)...... 12 


§ 7. Accidents. 
1. Return of Acci¢ents.—The subjoined table gives particulars of persons killed or 
njured on the railways during a series of years :— 


RAILWAYS—PERSONS (EUROPEANS AND OTHERS) KILLED OR INJURED 
IN ACCIDENTS, 1917 TO 1921-22. 











il [ | 
1917.-18:*) |) 1918-19. | §3919-2@+ | 1920-24.7 | 1921-22.+ 
| | | 
| 
} 
| 
| 


Heading. T. e. Omti nt. | Be) 0, | nil we 0. | T, 2h WSO 








PASSENGERS, | . | 
Accidents to | ) 
Trains, Rolling | 

Stock, Perma- | 
nent Way,etc.— | 

Killed: was xs 1}—/161, 7)/—| 24 16 (Bd 24 94 see 

Injured...... 60 | 16 | 44 | 61 1s | 40% Zot T6140 | 63 | 14 | 49 20 g 
Accidents from ) ) . 

other Causes, | 
including acci- ) | | 
dents due to . | 
their own want 
of care or mis- 











15 15 | 8 % 14, 6 
19 88 | 19|19| 24 | 13 
TOTAL— . 
Killed... 271 81319} 28) 0114] 34. | 18116 | 29} 8 fat 18 | 8 | 10 
Injured.. 99 | 34 | 65 | 90 | 28 | 62 74 | 45 / 29 101 | 33! 68 44, 22 | 22 
Number of : / | | ) 
Casualties from | | | | . 
Accidents to . 
Trains, Rolling 
Stock, etec., per | | | | | 
million passen- 


31 161 9| ¥\|° Bel ie 
20 ee 20 Le |e xd 29 





I HRUCCipaee nS 39 | 18 

























































































gers— } ! | | } 
"Killed... -s12t, | — | -186 | —|— | ar] — | — | asp [2 tgs |) 
Injured.. etn ae . 1074+ cao SE “438 |) — | — 11°678 | — | SF o716 | 
OTHER PERSONS. ) | . 
Whilst passing | d | | . 
over Railway | | : | | | ) 
at Level Cros- | ) / | | | | | 
sings— | ) | | | 
OOH) arate | 18 Ah Le. 13 ch 6 PAD vai 6 A ad Ss 2 9) ~ 18.|\ Soe 
Injured........ ZEN ND sl oo 29/11/18} 80; 21 9| 80) 15 16%) 20.1 
Trespassers— | ) | | | . 
Eiled. asa. 51 | 13 | 38 35 9}, 26.1) Sti) “ze 43 | 10 | 33 43 | 13 | 
Injured...... 22! 10 | 12 241,5/19| 28) 7] 47 23.15, 54 18°, % 16s) 6 710 
Suicides— ! | | | . 
Killed....... pee sees 7 | 6) 11. AD) SoD | -* ee ae 
Injured...... f Dp—] r}— b—|—}] rTy—f 1 1 a oo —|— 
Miscellaneous | | 
(not included / / | | | 
above)— / | / | | | 
Killed Seema 0,4, 48 6 10 6, 4 12, 4 8 10 2 8 13 | 6 t 
Injured....92«.| wit eas 7 5 2 15 | 10 5 | 8 2 6 13 | 7 6 
Pesce ae a ee 2a | Pe a > a —ESESES 
TOTAL— | | 
Killed... | 81] 26/55! 65! 28/87! 79/26/58! 68/16/52) 84] 81} 53 
Injured... | 64 | 29 | 35 60 21 389 70 38 | 82 62 | 23 | 39 | 58 | 29; 29 
GRAND ToraL— | | pe 
Killed... | 108 | 34 74 88 | 87 | 51 113 | 44 | 69 97 | 24 | 738 | 102 | 39 | 63 
Injured.. | 163 | 63 |100 150 | 49 {101 144 aM 61 163 | 56 107 | 102 | 51 | 51 











* Fifteen months ended 31st a 1918. + Twelve months ended 3ist Mae 
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§ 8. Passenger Fares and Goods and Live Stock Rates. 


1. Tariff Policy.—The tariff policy of the South African Railways is governed by 
Section 127 of the South Africa Act, which provides as follows :— 


The railways shall be administered on business principles, due regard being 
had to agricultural and industrial development within the Union, and promotion, 
by means of cheap transport, of the settlement of an agricultural and industrial 
population in the inland portions of all Provinces of the Union. So far as may be, 
the total earnings shall not be more than are sufficient to meet the necessary outlays 
for working, maintenance, betterment, depreciation, and the payment of interest 
due on capital, not being capital contributed out of railway or harbour revenue. 


Prior to the establishment of the Union, the Government railways of the four Province’ 
were administered separately, those of the Cape of Good Hope and Natal being known 
as the Cape Government Railways and the Natal Government Railways respectively, and 
those of the Transvaal and the Orange Free State as the Central South African Railways. 


2. Passenger Fares.—Three classes of accommodation are provided for passenger 
traffic, viz., first, second, and third. In addition, special native coaches are used, the fares 
for which are lower than third class fares for distances over 106 miles. 





The fares in operation are (a) ordinary, (6) suburban, (c) trip bearer. {d) mileage coupon. 
fe) excursion, and (f) season— 


(a) First class ordinary single journey tickets taper down in cost from 2-7d. per mile 
to 1:37d. per mile. The cost of second class tickets is two-thirds of that of first 
class tickets. Third class tickets range from 1-4d. per mile to -70d. per mile. 
Return fares are calculated at the single fare for the total distance, e.g. a ticket 
taken out for a return journey of 500 miles is equal to the single fare for 1,000 
miles. Special native fares, available only by goods trains or by recognized 
native trains for certain specified classes of natives, vary in cost from 3d. to 
1-4d per mile. 


(6) Suburban fares, ordinary and season, operate in the vicinity of some of the largest 
towns, and are considerably lower than ordinary fares. 


fe} Trip bearer books, comprising 20 trips (10 return journeys), or 50 trips (25 
return journeys), are issued at a reduction of 10 per cent. and 14 per cent. 
respectively on ordinary or special suburban fares. 


(d) Mileage coupon books are used mainly by commercial travellers and business 
men whose journeys are not sufficiently numerous to justify the outlay on a 
season ticket. Books of 500 and 1,500 coupons are issued, each coupon being 
good for one mile. A person using these coupons effects a considerable saving, 
in some instances as much as 30 per cent. 


(e) Excursion tickets, at a single fare for the return journey, are issued during 
recognized holiday periods and on stipulated days throughout the year from 
certain inland areas to specified holiday resorts at the coast. 


The following reduced fares are granted to school, picnic, and pleasure parties. consisting 
of not less than ten scholars, in charge of one or more teachers, travelling on excursions 
organized by the school authorities :— 


Scholars, irrespective of age................... Half single fare, minimum 34d., 
for the return journey. 
Teachers and adults accompanying the party... Full single fare, minimum 4d., for 


return journey. 


In the case of circular tours the fares are :— 


Scholars, respective GlGVeOv cn... b ee cee ey os Half single fare for half the total 
mileage. 

Teachers and adults accompanying the party... Full single fare for half the total 
; mileage. 


(f) Season tickets are issued :— 


(a) For travel within suburban areas; and 
(b) for commercial travellers and other persons travelling over long distances. 
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The following are the rates for certain distances :— 


UNDER (a). 





Weekly. 





Half-Monthly. Monthly. 














Distance. | Filia abies: Babs Seek be : po a 7 

| Ist Class. 2nd Class. ' Ist Class. | 2nd Class. | Ist Class. | 2nd Class. 

Ce ae ct —— a§ gh sev mil os ag - icy = = ~ { a 
| & a. sd) £84, £8 4 £54) £6 d 

| | ‘ 

10 miles.......... | 011 9} 0°9°.6401,83| 018 .9|:2. 210) cee 
20. miles accaia tis cute 018 6) 011 0).1°7.0) 1,109) 9 aue 119 6 
BO THibee. yeas ee | 015 6; O12 BO tadedd 4.0 J 5) done vO). Lae 24 6 


| 
Quarterly tickets are issued at three times the monthly rate, less 5 per cent. 
Half-yearly tickets are issued at six times the monthly rate, less 10 per cent. 
Yearly tickets are issued at twelve times the monthly rate, less 20 per cent. 








UNDER (bd). 
! Annual. 
| = a 
Distance. | 
| Ist Class. 2nd Class. 
| 
£ £ 
200-mléss bw edane | 4] 33 
DOO wld. ss2 seams 60 48 
1,000 aniles.2) sick aad 83 . 66 
1,500) POR 6. we esse 98 78 
20007 Hitless ss cx cee 113 90 
B,. 000: TOG soap iancn mn tes |. 138 110 
4,000. miles... ij<si e's 156 125 





Half-yearly tickets are charged for at three-fourths of the annual rate levelled 


to the nearer £1. 
Quarterly tickets are charged for at one-half of the annual rate levelled to 


the next higher £1. 


The following table gives particulars of single fares for certain distances :— 














RAILWAYS—SINGLE PASSENGER FARES. 





| Class of Ticket. 





Miles. | fee: 
Ist. 2nd. 3rd. | Special Native. 3rd. 
nae Sines eet, CFF hPa SR De ot oe ae —— 

sage B B. > d. s. d a. 
Ppa Ge rt SA t aa Da age eB | 
10 dy paee ee oe 2-8 1 6 | 1202 1.2 
Di i abel oe 5 3 POL | 2° | 2 9 
DU isa se 10 6 Lie / 5 S$ 5. 3 
100s hee es ce 21 0 14 0 10 6 10 6 
SOU Ret ahs ore 51 0 34 3 / 25 0 13 ll 
BOO Sitian cine 99 3 66 0 47 0 27 10 
1B ive ee ees : 143 9 96 O / 705.3 41 8 
1 OOO Aaa oh 185 6 123 9 93 9 af 
LibOO A ss, secutahs one 259 6 173 0 | 1385 6 83 64 








| 
| 
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Oversea passengers arriving at Cape Town and desiring to travel overland to a Union 
port, Lourenco Marques, or Beira, to rejoin the same or a following steamer to continue 
their journey to a point beyond South Africa, or vice versa, are charged specially reduced 
fares. Certificates from the shipping companies concerned must be handed in to the 
Administration, certifying to the boats by which the passengers have travelled or have 
booked to travel, and that they are entitled to the privilege under the governing conditions. 
An order authorizing the privilege is then issued. Tickets are available for six weeks. and 
the journey,may be\broken at any point. 


3. Parcels Rates.—Parcels and excess luggage are conveyed per passenger train 
according to weight and distance. The following are a few examples of parcels rates :— 


RAILWAY PARCELS RATES. 


Miles. Beek, The) de a 5 Ib. 25 1b. 50%, 100 th. 


8. tA et di; Be .< ds ie cd: sg. di si di: 

i eee O ede tucdi 4 0 9 1-5 2 1 2 9 

Dee ee ah Oe 1 0 241 2 9 4 2 
“<1 4 tA ye SS Ore gale | 1=)9@ Lag 3.9 5. 2 Tih 
MT iee ae» ice 610 “40 0 4 ier Pp 5 6 Liat Lie 
500. . 0 4 | eae oa 8 7 ll 4 Lis3 
1,000.. 0 11 1 10 3 9 13 8 17 11 26 6 








Certain produce, such as bread, butter, meat, fruit, fish, eggs, etc., is conveyed at half 
parcels rates. 


4, Live Stock Rates.—Large animals are classified as cattle, horses, donkeys, mules, 
foals, and ostriches. 


Small animals are classified as calves under three months old, goats, pigs, sheep, buck, 
ani ostrich chicks under four months old, 


A minimum charge as for four head of large animals or twenty-one head of small 
animals per truck is levied. 


RAILWAY LIVE STOCK RATES. 


(A) Rate per head (large animals). 
(B) Rate per 7 head (smail animals), 
(C) Charge per short truck of 8 large animals per mile. 
(D) Charge per short truck of 49 small animals per mile, 
Miles. | SA. | B. | C. D. 
mi Ws 0) cs Se Dn 
s. d | oa d. d. 
ALD ory ae Gs¢l : Gist 5°84 5-1 
Po le os a 4 | 12 1 4-64 4°06 
OC ot. Zhe 2h 4-08 3°57 
(i ee | 28 5 / 23.5 3°64 3°18 
£000. oe ee eer eak oa} he 3°06 2°68 
BBOO; oo te Nae wee wee | 47 11 | 47 il 3°06 | 2-68 














Note.—No higher charge is levied than as for 10 head of large animals per short truck, irrespective 
of the number in excess of 10 head actually loaded in such trucks. Live stock will be accepted for 
transport under this arrangement solely at owner’s risk. 


5. Goods Rates.—The rates charged for the conveyance of goods are divided broadly 
into four classes, viz., (a) Mileage, (5) Distribution, (c) Port, (d) Export and Coal Rates, 
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(a) Mileage Rates.—The following table shows mileage rates per 2,000 th., and rates 
per ton per mile at certain distances for the various classes of traffic. eaumerated :— 


RAILWAY RATES PER TON AND PER TON PER MELE FOR GIVEN DISTANCES. 


Taxis 
No. | 








Examples of Commodities 
included in Tariff referred to. 


—, 


centres,’ 


the 


_ Clothing, Liquors, Furniture, 
and General Luxuries 8 aE Per ton 
33 »> 
Machinery, Groceries, and 
POLI § Ph cent bate Per ton 


* 


> »”» 


| Jams, Iron and Steel Rail and 





| 


| 


Tramway Track and Fuel Oil Per ton 
° * 
” ”» 
- Planed Timber, Pig-Iron, and 
Lead, Wool, and ‘Trade | 
Vohicle@..:#ia vs sc ebhne dee Per ton | 
* 
” be) 
Imported Rough Timber..... Per ton | 
* 


(Less. 20 per cent., subject to! 


Raw Materials in bulk for Manu- 


facture, Galvanized Iron, 
Agricultural Implements, 


Butter, Eggs, Beer, 8.A. Tea, 
Tobacco, Vinegar, & Leather Per ton 


* 
» 99 


S.A. Cheese, Sugar, Ginned 
Cotton, and Fruit (Dried).. 


* 


39 39 


_ Grain and Products, Vegetables 


(Fresh or Dried), S.A. Farm 
Seeds, Raw Cotton, Fencing 
Materials, Disinfectant, and 
Cattle Dips. came ote er 


* 
” 9 


Bricks, Stone, and Mining Poles Per ton 
* | 


” 39 
Mertiligers ayia c cee eee Per ton 


Ce rr | 


Oe OO Oy Orne he Onn er Bee Or Ani Orie ne @ | On-8. 


(Subject to a maximum 


Per ton 


Per ton 


Per ton 


/ 
| 


Per ton | Lis. 


} 








50 
Miles. 


38s. 4d. 


9-24. 


| 28s. 4d. 


6-8d. 


21s. 8d. 


5-20, 


16s. 8d. 


4d. 


10s Od. . 


9-4d. 


100 
Miles. 


668. 8d. 
8d. 


48s. 4d. 
58d. 


38s. 4d. 
| 4°6d. 
30s. Od, 
 83-6d. 
18s. 4d. 
2-2d. 





ry 
250 
Miles. 


6° 88d, 


| 504d. 


| 80s. Od, 
| 3-B4d, 





| 66s. 
3°2d. 

43s. 4d. 

| 2-08d. 


amaximum dedujction of 


13s. 4d. | 23s, 4d. | 53s, 4d. 
3-2d; 28d. | QBOd: 
Lis, Sd. | 18s. 4d.,} 408. Od. 
2-8d 2eDd. 1-92d. 
8s. 4d. | 10s. Od. | 18s. 6d. 
od, | 2-2a. | °- 89a. 
5s. 4d. | 7s. 4d. | 11s 8d.. 
1-284. -88d. | 56d. 
5s. 4d. | 7s.4d. lis. 8d. 
128d, -88d. «56d, 
5s. 4d. | 7s. 4d. | 11s. 8d. 
1-28d, | -88d. | -56d, 
rate of 20s. per 2,000 tb.) 
bs. 4d. 7s, 4d. | 118.84. 
1-28d. | «88a. || '+56d, 





* Per ton per mile. 


** distribution ” 


143s. 4d. 


105s. Od. 


8d.) 


Miles. 





552d. | 4:59d. 
166s. 8d.| 210s. 0d. 
| 400d. | 3-364. 
| 126s. 8d.| 158s. 4d 
| 3-04d. | 2-53d, 
| 
105s. Od.| 131s. 8d. 
| 2-520. | 211d. 
| 
| 68s. 4d. | 90s. Od, 
1-64d. | 1-444. 
9d. per /100 Th.) 
83s. 4d, 
2d. | 168d, 
63s. 4d. | 80s. 44. 
152d. | 1-28d. 
28s. Od. | 33s. 4d. | 
-67d, | «53d. 
| 15s. 3d, | 18s. 5d. 
| 374: | -20d, 
| 15s. 3d. | 18s. 5d. 
| *37d. . 29d. 
| 158. 3d. | 188. 5d. 
| «87d. | 29d. 
13s. Od. | 14s. 3d. 
‘31d. | -23d. 





750: 
Miles. 





| 105s. Od.| 120s. Od. 





1,000 
Miles, 


| re 


230s. Od.) 286s. 8d.) 323s. 4d. 


3°88d. 


238s. 4d. 
2-86d. 


2-14d. 





1: 78d. 
105s: Od 
1-264. 


| 
1-44d. 


88s. 4d. 
1: 06d. 


34s. 6d. 
-41d. 


21s. 4d. 
-26d.. 


21s. 4d: 
| +264. 
20s. 0d. 

‘24d, 





| 15s. Od. 
*18d. 


(b) Distribution Rates.—Certain important inland towns are known as ‘‘ distribution 
* from which goods may be forwarded at special “‘ distribution ”’ 
lating the development of commerce in the inland towns. 


rates, thus stimu. 
The broad underlying basis: of 
rates is as follows:—Rate to ultimate.destination from the port 


goveruing the distribution centre, less the rate from the same port to the distribution 


centre. 


178s. 4d. 


148s. 4d. 
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(c) Port Rates.—Special rates apply from the ports to inland towns. The following 
are the rates from the ports shown, to Johannesburg :— 


RAILWAY RATES PER TON AND PER TON PER MILE FROM CERTAIN 
PORTS TO JOHANNESBURG. 


(w) Rates per 2,000 tb., exclusive of cartage. 
(b}ick Rates ea ton cer pa Ib.) ae mile. 














PORT AND MILEAGE, 
TARIFF | | 
No. Table Bay _ Algoa Bay Buffalo Harbour Point 
; (Cape Town), | (Port Elizabeth), (Hast London), (Durban), 
958 miles. | 713 miles. 666 miles. 486 miles. 
(a) () (a) () (a) «| ® Sea Raa) 
Sea ied d. Sy. ds d Siac d. Sid: d. 
cele cosas 318 4 3°99 De ee 3°90 226 8 | 4-08 | 226 8 5°60 
2a TRA 73540 2°94 170 O 2°86 | 1165-0 | 2°97 165 0O 4-07 
Oh. a ke L750 2°19 (74300 0) | 2°19 ; 125 0 2:25 125. .0 3°09 
2 oe ee 145. 0 1:82 lo ehOSel iA 5 3 1-82 103 4 1-86 103. 4. | 2:55 
Late arene 21S.) = | 1°48 | 88 4 | 1-49 83 4 Tot 83 4 2-06 
Paes “ 86 8 1:09 | 6627S a aa 61 8 1a yt 61 8 es Oe 











(d) Rates and Bunker and eee Coal Rates. 
The following table shows (a) rates per 2,000 fb. and (6) rates per ton (of 2,000 tb.) per 
mile for the various classes of traffic enumerated :— 
(1) Export Traffic excepting Coal. 
RAILWAY RATES PER TON AND PER TON PER MILE FOR CERTAIN 
EXPORT TRAFFIC. 











Commodity. 100 miles. 200 miles. w. 300: miles, | 500 scat 1 ,0G0 miles 





*3.A. Maize, Maize Meal, Lucerne Hay, | 
Lucerne Meal and Forage........... (a), 8s. 4d. | 10s. Od. 10s. Od. 10s. Od. | 10s. Od. 


»” ” ” (db) PeO0n ares GOd, -40d, "2400 “bo 120) 

IER ie asia wip vie's oie ¥'s « s We wise 6 (a); 188. 4d. | 20s. Od. | 20s. Od. 21s. Od. 253. Od. 
Peet ci haethees erie OA Satta ris ites 40). 2 20d,0 = de 20d pe 800 50d {e300 

RMT ONES SR. Siete tins < Ula ns oxa e's » a)| 10s. Od. | 168. 0d. | 21s. Od. | 288. Od. | 34s. 6d 
Pek Cede so Ales s vied bhi > we ee b) 1:2d -96d *S4d 67d 4id 


S’A. Minerals, e.g. Antimony, Lead Ore, 
Corundum Ore, Iron Oxide, Tale 


Powder, and Manganese Ore........ (a) a8. 40s0 | ' Os 10d: 12s. Od. 159. 23d. 91s, e403 
“> rs 5 (Oya, PSS. ic |” * eBed: 8.50 | ra acts 0 And aa A 60 
RNG R ME Gis its. po oles Ware t's @ (a), 23. 8d. | 68. 5d. 9s, 3d. | 14s. Od. | 21s. 4d. 
x AS Seg ier a is Eee (b)| + 44d, 39d, -S7de5 |. B6die | 26d 
Crude “Asbestos, Copper and Tin Ore, | | ) 
Graphite and Kiesetguhr. ........-.. (alarise 402 2|): 9s;et0de 12s. Od. | 15s. 3d. ols aa: 
2 By 9 (b) | - 88d. *59cL. 48d, -37d. -26d, 





* ‘Temporary rate. 
(2) Bunker and Export Coal. 


Special rates are in force for export and bunker coal from all collieries to the ports. 
The following are a few examples of the rates charged, in pence per ton of 2,000 Ib. :— 


RAILWAY RATES IN PENCE PER 2,000 LB. FOR BUNKER AND EXPORT COAL 


Bunker and ‘Export, 


From. To Table Bay 
(Cape Town). | To L. Marques. 








| 








Withanwiets ...c8es.... | 204d. | 162d, 





| 
=~- -— ——— —— 








From, To Point, Natal. | To Table Bay 
(Cape Town). 


Ses Sass) enn Es | Se 











Hatting Sprites. se we fea. 160°5d. 206d. 
BHlobane eet esi ices: ) 171d, 207d. 


\ 








od 
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Subject to such conditions and on production of su:': proof as may be prescribed from 
time to time by the Administration, a rebate is granted in respect of coal shipped as cargo 
oversea beyond South or South-West Africa. 


This rebate is also allowed on coal utilized in bunkering ships carrying export cargo- 
coal equal to 5,000 tons, or three-quarters of the ship’s carrying capacity (whichever is less) 
from Union ports and Lourenco Marques to places oversea beyond South or South-West 
Africa. The rebates are :— 


Table Bays «osc or aeace octet Some eke 2s. 7d. per ton of 2,000 fb. 
Point, «<i aat pte nghia ne a es ae 78. Od... «92h 59 Seen 
Lourenco ‘Marques’. ic. -n.0> eee an ce 78, 80s. 150 $yapeak eee 


§ 9. Railway Finance. 


1. Earnings.—The subjoined tables, (i), (ii), (iii), (iv). (v), (vi), and (vii), give particulars 
of earnings of the South African Railways under various headings for various years. A 
graph [No. (viii)] is included, showing the variations of net revenue in relation to capital :— 


(i) RAILWAY EARNINGS UNDER MAIN HEADS, YEARS 7916-17 TO 1821-22. 


if 











Heads. | 1916-17.* | 1917-18.* | 1918-19.* | 1919-20,* | 1920-21.* | 1921-22.* 
| 
= 3 5 | £ £ = 
PAHSODBETS ss cack ss wish ga edie ls es 3,483,718 3,801,928 4,210,159 | 5,350,809 | 6,072,694 | 5,379,915 
Parcels. i. aos Pak eee ee | 848,999 369,838 397,235 | 533,013 634,790 608, 140 
Goods and Minerals (other than 
COR] aaa eh wie Salad eehete en ake | 5,715,453 5,932,736 6,517,038 | 8,278,764 | 9,804,429 | 9,431,712 
Coal i mie Peek Bra 3,100,585 3,152,412 3,083,204 3,665,742 | 5,538,604 | 3,818,869 
Live. Stocks ss Gee as ca eee 497,913 524,921; 620,315 | 726,744 683,028 664,601 
Other Traffic Receipts........ : 80,060 80,477' 80,548 | 80,088 | 232,338 251,051 
Miscellaneous.) 0) . cok cleo eisiblele's 364,750 453,548 473,780 | 534,626 652,574 653,071 
| 
OTA Rake tenes la £ 13,586,478 14,315,860) 15,282,279 19,169,786 (23,618,457 20,807,359 





| 

ie eee! : } | 
SS — EE ae — 

| 





eer 


* Year ended 31st March. 


(ii) RAILWAY EARNINGS—PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL EARNINGS UNDER 
EACH HEAD, 1916-17 TO 1921-22. 








Heads. | 1916-17.* | 1917-18.* 1918-19.* 1919-20* | 1920-21.* | 1921-22.* 


—E ee ee 


| Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 








Passengers....... ie Tetons | 25°64 | 26-56 | 27°55 | 27-91 25:71 25-86 
Parcels. s.c8 wv: sass vel eet 2°53 | 2°58 | 2-60 2-78 2°69 2°92 
Goods and Minerals (other than | : 

Coal) dresses s ease: Bee fa 42907 ate, (42 44 42°64 , 48:19 41°51 45°33 
Coal on oe scien crane danas eltlenenes ' 22 82 22 02 20°17 19-12 23°45 18°35 
Live ‘Stockis.. access tae awk 3°66 | 3°67 | 3°41 3:79 2°89 3°19 
Other Traffic Receipts......... | 59 | 56 - | 53 | *42 0-99 1°21 
Miscellaneous........seeces»+- b 1260 8 3:17 | 3-10 | 2°79 2°76 3:14 

| | 
OWA Yiete aia ates dal | 100-00 ) 100-00 100-00 100-00 | 100-00 100-00 
| | 








* Year ended 3ilst March. 


CHAP. XXIT, | 


(ii) 


PASSENGER FARES AND GOODS AND LIVE STOCK RATES. 


RAILWAYS—COACHING, GOODS, COAL, LIVE STOCK AND 


MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS, 1910 TO 1921-22. 





if 
: Misce!}- 


809 





Year | Coaching. | Goods Coal hath ace Total. 
| £ £ x | £ £ £ 

UU ae ae. Sepa | 3,200,502 6,463,161 | 2,017,180 384,802 291,937 12,357,532 
RL erga sd - | 3,495,211 6,150,428 | 2,014,242 388,595 280,789 12,329,265 
Eel bgers: epee hs os 3,724,981 6,130,732 | 1,969,182 388,086 | 273,376 12,486,337 
[pS ee oe 3,815,913 6,044,613 | 1,890,799 | 379,287 | 258,143 12,388,753 
id OSS eee 3,631,134 5,396,131 | 1,842,809 | 448,995 | 254,135 © 11,573,204 
BRO saat sf. - | 3,888,887 5,651,294 | 1,776,100 | 596,983 284,626 | 12,197,890 
PUL eieletie 305. 2s 3,859,737 , 5,808,660 | 2,815,244 | 466,683 306,743 13,257,067 
Three monthsended | | | 

3lst March, 1917.. | 998,267 1,446,053 820,111 , 140,877 155,726 3,561,054 
ei iolUnS.. 5. | 4,252,243 5,932,736 | 3,152,412 | 524,921 453,548 14,315,860 
*2918-1919....... | 4,687,942 6,517,038 | 3,083,204 520,315 | 473,780 15,282,279 
*1919-1920....... | 5,963,909 §,278,764 | 3,665,743 | 726,744 | 534,626 19,169,786 
*1920-1921....... | 6,939,822 9,804,429 | 5,538,604 683,028 652,574 23,618,457 
pd bf ES BL) | 6,239,107 9,431,712 | 3,818,868 664,601 | 653,071 — 20,807 #59 


} | 
| | } 


— 








* Year ended 31st March. 


(iv) RAILWAYS—COACHING REGEIPTS PER AVERAGE OPEN MILE, PER 
TRAIN MILE AND PER PASSENGER JOURNEY, 1916 TO 1921-22. 





Year. 


1921-22... 


Coaching Receipts. 


| Number of 





Average §-; hb Number. of |=... a 
|. Open | bpeeeys | Passenger P P Pp 
Mileage. ise Journeys. = i Sr Aas 

Miles, : Total. Open Train Passenger 
Mile Mile. | Journey. 
| 
Se sy Fae: 4 
re | = d. | d. 
9,209 9,675,519 45,607,046 3,859,737 419 95°74 | 20:31 
9,473 9°018,279 | 51,178,883 4,252,243 449 113:06 , 19°94 
9,529 8,470,485 | 51.493,889 4,687,942 492 132-83. | 21°85 
9,542 9, 796, 596 | 60,732,100 5,963,909 625 146-10 23 +57 
9,559 Lai 126, 722 | 64,069,138 6,939,822 726 149-68 | 26-00 
9,559 10,698,799 | 61, 427, 474 6,239,107 653 140:04 24°38 








(vy) RAILWAYS—GOODS5, COAL AND LIVE STOCK RECEIPTS, PER OPEN MILE, 
PER GOODS TRAIN MILE, AND PER TON CARRIED, 1916 TO 1921-22. 

















oe oe | 
. | Goods Receipts. 
| | 
“ | eperee | ee of | Number of | aeons Py, E 9) 
ear, pen | ods Tons Per T 
| Mileage, | Train =| Carried. | otal ee non | Carried 
| ilesi-s | . sot ghey : (Goods and 
| | | Mile. Mile Coal) 
| £ £ d. d. 
1916.5. e008 9,209 | 23,808,782 | 13,418,508 9,090,587 987 91°63 | 164-24 
1917-18 9,473 | 23, 812, 1053 13,936,502 9,610,069 1,015 96°91 156-45 
1918-19 | 9,529 22'621,725 | 14, 111,136 10,120,557 1,062 105-60 163-28 
1919-20..... | 9,542 | 28,778,012 | 14,796,405 12,671,251 1,328 127-90 205-53 
1920-21 .... 9,559 | 24,847,057 16,434,541 16,026,061 1,677 154-79 234-03 
1921-22.... 9,559 | 21,954,267 | 15,220, 762 | 13, "015, 181 1,456 152-12 219-41 


— oe a 





* Exclusive of ‘ive stock tonnage. 
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[ CHAP. XXII. 


(vi) EARNINGS UNDER EACH HEAD PER AVERAGE OPEN MILE, PER TRAIN 


MILE AND PER GENT. OF TOTAL EARNINGS, YEARS 1913 TO 1921-22. 








>; fs 
Year and Description. rent 
Per Average Open Mile : £ 
FT Dicks. cis’ Ayonke viene t 423 
1 ie: seh arte tage pe cg 379 
POLS 5. o. o ehbaee oc 396 
ROUGE ST. SS See oe 874 
SLO TALS: 5 Amsis acts 402 
OTOH Qa ne en 442 
#191920. . icc clikiss « 561 
1990-2 Uh . neers 635 
*109 222 nw ae) 563 
Per Train Mile :— 8. /° ds 
Ce Pee ee ene 2, Dred 
BS Ha): eee EAR on yee | 2 1°38 
en re AAs er 2 UFO 
DOLOS. oc FRE Aa. 2 :Ob-7 
gl Sy We Ik oe ear Cen 2 3°8 
gat ha Ua lt Nas Mpeg sr eer 2 8-4 
PITOUO=20) cates since eeters B22 
yd VA) VA a a grata are 3 4:5 
FLOP [OAD eae J pete: 3 .3°5 
Per cent. of Total Earn- 
ings :— 
TOTS cae’: eles dues Sica < 27 2 
1014 Aa eee. 27°57 
TUL Cee ca rine at 28 +34 
OI Bere 8 3 Sar tee 8 pence 25 -97 
oat G5 Or as pee ih pe 26 +56 
71918-19 ia) cared saith 27 -55 
ST O19=20 we eh ee 27-91 
walt 7A Uo MN a rae tbe Be 25°71 
©0012. seiakde avs ota tale 25-86 








} 
| 


| Coal. | 





Parcels. Goods. 
£ £ £ 
45 756 237 
43 640 219 
40 648 204 
37 631 806 
39 626 333 
42 683 324 
56 868 384 
67 1,026 579 | 
64 987 399 | 
8. Le. Pika. degiesex 1A 
0 2:9 311-8/1 2-9 
0 29!3 76)\1 2-9 
0 283 3 96 1 28 
0 24 3 56 1 82 
@ 2-7/3 7-411 11-0 
0 81/4 231212118 
0 8:8 |411-2. 3 2-2) 
0 4:2 /}5 Bea | 8 1-0] 
0 45/5 93/2 4-1 
2:91 48°79! 15-26 
8-14 -46°63 15-92 
2:89 46°33 14°56 
2°55 43-82) 21-24 
2:58 41:44 22-02 
2:60 | 42:64 | 20-18 
2°78 | 43-19; 19-12 
2°69 41-51 > 23-45 
2:92 45: 18-35 


* Year ended 3ist March. 


Coo°o°ooeooo2 


Live 
Stock. 


Co DO 0 0 OO OO BH WOOO 


He He OT > CO 09 He CO CO 


SowWUANESHeoer 








Other 
Traffic. 


SOoODCoDpOSOoLu 


Ss t& 


bo bo 


FPoOoooo°c°oo°o 


DAAaadASAT 











Miscel- 
ianeaaet Total. 
£ £ 
32 1,550 
30 1,378 
33 | «1,398 
33s, 440 
48 1,512 
50 1,604 

56 
68 2,471 
68 2,177 

: 

8S. (dim) .aerads 
0 2:0, 8, 1:9 
0 21/17 95 
0 23/8 2-3 
0 22) 742-0 
0 33/18 86 
(0 36/19 9:9 
0 3-8 /11 5-0 
0 4:3 13 1-6 
0 4:8 12 8-9 
2:09 | 100-00 
219 100-00 
2-34 | 100-00 
2-31 | 100-00 
3-17 | 100-00 
3-10 | 100-00 
2-79 | 100-00 
2°76 | 100-00 
3-14 100-00 


‘vii) RAILWAYS—NET REVENUE, NET REVENUE PER CENT. OF CAPITAL AND NET 
REVENUE PER AVERAGE OPEN MILE WORKED AND PER TRAIN MILE RUN, 
CALENDAR YEARS 1910 TO 1916, AND FINANCIAL YEARS 1917-18, AND 


SUCCEEDING YEARS. 


Year. Net Revenue. 
£ 
1050 eld nb cress 5,565,905 
Wb deaten ce teed 5,063,302 
LO beets cee ee 4,485,564 
112 ee ree 3,309,056 
$914, eee 2,651,462 
£945 PES Le 4,216,482 
1016 icame ote 4,090,911 
*LOITALS, oc «see | 3,034,773 
*1918-T9.. 62.45 2,317,575 
*1919-20....... 2,750,783 
* POOR. e heat 2,260,449 
*1921-22 2.471,741 


| 





th 
wm 
p 


DONNNW RR WER ODI 
OrNWODDOWWENE 








* Year ended 3lst March. 





Per Cent. of Capital. | Per Average Cpen Mile. | Per Train Mile. 





CHAP. XXilI. | RatILway FINANce. Stl 
(viii) RAILWAYS—GRAPH ILLUSTRATING VARIATIONS IN PERCENTAGE OF 
RET REVENUE TO CAPITAL. 








\ aa | 8 
Asc (shia 

6 Betts oe ed ee 6 

4 e | s by 

2 bead Ol eso 2 
is | ) | ah 
4 pie bab A bk, a ee eee i 

Y,)| aE SD ee PS lo 
1910 1912 iors (916 1917-78 191920 192}22  — 9BE Ply 


* Year ended 31st March. 
EXPLANATION OF THE GRAPH.—The vertical height of each square represents 2 per cent., and the 
base of each square an interval of one year, : 


2. Working Expenditure.—Particulars as to the working and recurrent expenditure 
of the South African Railways are given under various headings in the subjeined tables 
(i), (ii), (ii), and (iv), for the vears stated in each case :— 


(i) RAILWAYS—TOTAL WORKING EXPENDITURE, 1916 TO 1921-22. 


| { { 


t 








} 


| 
1919-20.* | 1920-21.* 






































Expenditure. 1918. | 1917-18.* 1918-19. | | 1921-228 
ae wept eae ibe : |_ at e dod 
ebbeel £ Pet cith oauieean iy Swed Fk 
Maintenance of Way and Works. | 1,598,099 | 1,851,049 2,063,156 | 2,731,800 3,453,259 | 2,904,633 
Maintenance of Rolling Stock :— | | 1 | 
TLOCOMOBRVES 5, o¥s18) v0 si010 «0 Meieu es ah 2 097,004 1,010,478, 1,141,804 | 1,531,833 | 2,002,401 | 2,045,573 
BEGET AY ONICION S 5 ongas + ave +0 — — — = | — — 
Coaching Stock...........4. 304,816 363,345 386,609 | 474,926 545,754 537,991 
GOQOUBE OAECK.:. 5 gis sidie 6.080 pieb 450,° 60 567,885 602,698 823,345 1,037,917 | 1,055,310 
Running Expenses.........04. | 2,394,485 2,515,693 2,641,455 | 3,463,223 | 4,287,259 | 3,838,914 
Traffic Expenses :— | $3. 
Superintendence and Station | | | / ca 
PMPBDRES choc) bye Peiee | 1,933,829 | 2,218,009) 2,433,517 | 3,889,619 | 4,271,131 | 3,909,482 
PUA VOTUISEIE.. 51s store vue 0 tia 5) 5 ow | 0,826 0,172! 10,214 | 125080 | 31, 26,622 
COMPCHSATION. 600s. aes oe oe 58,092 61,968 70,257 90,462 148,718 | 68,343 
General Charges........ Sie’d es | 203,560 223,054, 243,568 | 314,011 | 378,902 | 367,212 
BSIEDOLAMTIUACION s os 0.5 ps, a's stege cna _ 180,090 206,452, 197,881 244,092 | 279,729 | $11,002 
Cartage..... Sieiicieo siete stazatersisiss | 220,570 257,710, 292,836 380,325 447,143 | 371,952 
TOTAL ORDINARY WORKING — | tsa i 
EXPENDITURE..... 02020 £4-82251,/31 9,285,815 10,083,995 |13,455,716 16,883,880 15,487,034 
Relaying, Strengthening, eic... | 134,542 93,844 155,280 196,120 155,211 109,568 
Depreciation :— | / | | 
Rolie Stu bebe: 505,500 | 1,438,009 1,441,598 | 1,474,167 | 1,607,822 | 1,667,673 
es SS eos as a ess ——_ 5 as AR a 
TOTAL WORKING EXPENDI- | 
POMBE, «die Wee aes be a.e.£ | 8,891,773 | 10,817,668 11,680,873 |15,126,003 18,646,913 |17,214,275 
Balance (being Surplus of Reve- | | 
mue over Expenditure)...... | 4,365,294 | 3,498,191) 8,601,406 | 4,043,783 | 4,971,544 | 3,593,084 
BOW A Tie tote aieuane tere £ '13,257,067 14,315,859|15,282,279 |19,169,786 23,618,457 20,807,359 





























* Year ended 31st March. 








Norr.—The following are figures in respect of the three months ended 3lst March, 


1917 :-— 


Total ordinary working expenditure 
Total working expenditure 
Balance (being surplus of Revenue over Expenditure) 


eee 


Ce ee  ) 


eevee vee ee 


ee 


eee ewes 


£2,100,254 
2,348,937 
1,212,097 


@oeevoevevwevevnestovoeveneeve 


£3,561 ,034 


Se 
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(ii) RAILWAYS—WORKING EXPENDITURE UNDER EACH MAIN HEAD PER 
AVERAGE OPEN MILE AND PER TRAIN MILE, 1917-18 TO 1921-22. 






































Per Average Open Mile. | Per Train Mile. 
Head of | Seen reais See, eae sd Af Pei comes mee se . 

Expenditure. 

“1917- 1918- 1919-| 1920-|}1921- 1917—- 1918- | 1919- | 1920— 1921-— 
1 $48.9 4} E081 208 21 4-|- 22%+p18.%-—4-19,5 20* 4-2 22," 
ae ee | ae ee) £ {| s. d.)8. d. js ds js dv ¥ sid. 
Maintenance of Per- | | / | | 
manent Way and | | | 
WOrkS £2 a oss op | 195 | 216; 286, 361 | 304)1 1:°5|)1 4:0) F 7°56) 111-0) 1 9-4 
Maintenance of Rol- | ) | 
ling Stock— | | 
Locomotives.... | 107 | 120} 161 | 210; 214|.0 7-4/0, 88, 011:0/1 1:4) 1 81 
Coaching Stock.. | 38)! 41 50 57 56|0 27 /)0\2-9!0 3:4; 0 8:710 89 
Goods Stock.... | 60, 63 86 109; 110|0 42/0 46/90 59/0 69/0 7-8 
Running Expenses. | 266! 277| 363| 448’ 402'1 6311 8-4|2 0°8'2 46/2 4-2 
Traffic Expenses— | | / 
Superintendence | / 

and Station | | | | | / . 

Expenses..... | 284; 255 | 355 | 447 | 4091/1 4-2/1 6:8) 2 0-2|2 4-5/2 4-7 
Advertising..... | 1 1 1 | 3 8/0 01 | 0-0-1 0 0-1) 0 0:20 0o8 
Compensation... |. 7) 7 9.}.15 7.1.0 .0:5 | 00°65.) 00-6) 0.1:07/80 7055 

General Charges... | 45 | 47 59 69 71/0 8-1/0 34:0 40)0 4-4/0 5-0 
Cartage..c.s. ese ; 27 | 31 40, 47 40:10 1°940 2:3 | O 129710 SOTO 2-7 
| | a eee 
TOTAL cciimiae | 


Renewals and | | | ) . 

. Relaying, etc.) | 980 /1,058 | 1,410, 1,766 |1,616 5 7:9 6 5-8 | 

Relaying, St rength- | ) | 

ening, etc....... 10 | 16 21 161°.11/0 0:7 | 0. 1°2.0. 1:4 (i aoe ae ee 
Renewals— | 


Rolling Stock. ssh a, 
Sean wae fase 151| 154| 169) 174 010-5 | 011-1, 0 10:5 010-7/1 0-2 


oo 
Oo 
ie) 
~ 
«I 
o 
or 








pe es | ot Cie ea oe 
TOTAL (including | a5 
Renewals and | | . 
Relaying, etc.) pes 1,22 5 | 1,585 !1,951 | 1,801 | 6 71 | 7 67119 O-1 110° 494 0 6-5 

| ae ae | 


| 
(SBS ee oe 


* Year ended 31st March. 


(iii) RAILWAYS—WORKING EXPENDITURE UNDER EACH MAIN HEAD PER 
CENT. OF EARNINGS AND EXPENDITURE, 1917-18 TO 1921-22. 





















































| Per Cent. of Total Earnings. Per Cent. of Expenditure. 
| 
Head of | ; yn RE Rh a EE ES ey 
Expenditure. 1917- | 1918- | 1919- | 1920- | 1921- | 1917-  1918- | 1919- 1920- | 1921- 
Pato 20 Fi aa 
| 


| 18 | 22.* | 18.* | 19.* | 20.99)" 91% "99s 


| 





| per | Per | Per Per | Per | Per | Per | Per | Per | Per 
Cent. | . | Cent. Cent. | Cent. | Cent. | Cent. | Cent. | Cent. | Cent. 


Q 
oO 
5 
ct 


Maintenance of Per- | | 
manent Way and | / / 
WODKB ons accu) acct | 12-93 | 18-50 | 14:25 | 14-62 | 18:96 | 17-12 | 17°66 | 18°06 | 18-52 | 1687 

Maintenance of | 
Rolling Stock— | | 

Locomotives. . 7 las di c 
Coaching Stock.. 2-54 2°53 
Goods Stock.... | 3 3: 

Running Expenses. | 17: 7 

Traffic Expenses— | 
Superintendence & 

Station Expenses) 15:49 | 15-92 | 17-68 | 18-09 | 18-79 | 20°50 | 20°83 | 22-41 | 22-90 | 22-71 














Advertising...... | ‘07 -07 -06 -13 AS 09 ‘08 *08 oh ff -16 
Compensation.... | +43 *46 +47 | *63 -34 “57 -60 -60 -80 -40 

General Charges... 3-00 2-89 2:92 | 2-79 3:25 3:97 3°77 3:69 3:53 3-94 

Oattage.. Aone eae 1°80 | 1:92 1:98 | 1:89 1:79 2-38 2-50 2°51 2-40 2:16 
TOTAL (excluding 


Renewals and / 

Relaying, etc.).. | 64°86 | 65:98 | 70°19 | 71°49 | 74°18 | 85:84 | 86°83 | 88:96 | 90°55 | 89-68 
Relaying, Strength- 
ening, et0,....... *66 1-02 1:02 66 *53 °87 | 1:33 1:29 *83 64 


Renewals— 


Rolling Stock... : ; , j 
Permanent Way 10°04 | 9°43 | 7°69 | 6:80 | 8-02 | 13-29 | 12°34 9°75 | 8-62] 9-68 

















TOTAL (including 
Renewals and 
Relaying, etc.).. | 75°56 | 76:43 | 78:90 | 78-95 | 82-73 \100:00 |100-00 |100-00 |100-00 |100-00 


ae ee at 
, r 























SS OS eee eee 





** Year ended 3ist March, 


— 
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(iv) RAILWAYS—WORKING EXPENSES, TOTAL, PER AVERAGE OPEN MILE 
WORKED AND PER TRAIN MILE RUN, YEARS 1910 TO 1921-22. 


SEN A a a aoe = = es a 


Year. Working Expenses. Per Average Open Mile. Per Train Mile. 
| £ £ Folens 

| Ue | 6,862,684 992 5 9:8 
1) Sar | 7,441,566 1,026 5 10-0 
eS ee ee 8,112,674 1,067 5 9-1 
barat ie.) a... ) 8,964,690 . 1,122 5 10-9 
LO ae | 8,840,208 | 1,049 5 11-4 
Ua ee eee 7,862,642 901 5 34 
BONG a sc, - 8,891,773 | 966 5 37 
1917-18"... ...: | 10,817,669 1,143 6. 7-1 
A bo 6° ee 11,680,873 -— | 1,225 ie are b 
1919-20* 5... «5 15,126,003 1,585 9: 0-1 
A ae ea 18,646,913 1,951 10 4:4 

10 6-5 


ta SS i 17,214,275 1,801 


* Year ended 3lst March. 


3. Expenditure frem Savital.—The subjoined table gives particulars as to capital 
expenditure on the South African Railways from 3lst May, 1910, together with the interest 
paid, the profit and loss, and the percentage of profit and loss to the total expenditure from 
capital :— 


RAILWAYS—CAPITAL, INTEREST ON CAPITAL (OPEN LINES), 
PROFIT AND LOSS.* 





Capital | Profit Percentage of 

Period. Expenditure to | Interest. . and Profit or Loss 

, end of Period. , | Loss (—). to Capital. 

| 
| £ | £ ta | Per cent 

Tt, ae 75,100,228 1,344,866 | 2,019,965 | 2 -56 
2 Se ee 77,576,357 2,426,973 2,636,329 3-40 
ML eis o = oad as _ 79,371,503 2,619,470 1,866,094 2-35 
HE Si Sanrio 82,574,580 : 2,751,314 571,242 0 -69 
Po iaaees 3... ea). | 84,777,765 | 2,855,986 — 191,024 0 -23 
{SS Aer 86,990,040 2,919,552 | 1,310,380 1 -52 
ee oe. 5 wns 91,376,156 3,102,162 988,750 1-08 
DAI eoRahe = 2's tai | 92,080,119 778,669 354,880 0-39 
PGR7—16)|- 52... wa. | 92,936,714 3,216,525 | — 181,752 0 -20 
TBLS—19 |... 5). 93,908,143 3,213,842 | — 896,267 0-95 
1919-20||........- 96,408,435 3,310,725 | — 659,942 0-58 
A) || | 99,821,886 3,533,420 | — 1,272,972 1-28 
1921-22||........ | 103,355,073 | 3,864,472 | — 1,392,731 1-34 





— ee ——— —— = = — ee, — ——— = & Fetes 2%) 








* Amount carried to distribution account. 

+ Represents the seven months from date of Union (31st May, 1910) to 31st December, 1910. 

t For the year 1915 no provision for depreciation was made in working expenses, but a special 
appropriation of £958,497 was made to the Renewal Fund at 31st March, 1916, from the profit for the year. 

§ Three months ended 31st March, 1917. 

l} Year ended 31st March. 


4, Cost of Construciion.—The subjoined tables give particulars as to the cost of 
construction of sections of lines of the South African Railways. Table (i) gives the cost 
of new lines completed since the establishment of the Union. Table (ii) gives examples 
of lines of 3 ft. 6 in. gauge constructed at a high average cost per mile open. Table (iii) 
gives examples of lines of 3 ft. 6 in. gauge constructed at a low average cost per mile open. 
Yable (iv) gives the average cost per mile of lines of 2 ft. gauge completed or under con- 
struction. The average cost per mile open of lines of 3 ft. 6in. gauge in the Union is 
£8,035, and of lines of 2 ft. gauge, £2,798. 
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(i) RAILWAYS—COST OF NEW LINES COMPLETED FROM THE pai li NT 
OF THE UNION TO THE 31st MARCH, 1922. 


. 



































Year / Wie? Total 
: Expenditure | 
nee Line. Length. | fice | | Expenditure 
ne | 23/8 Aa 31/3/22. 
ee ee ee ae 
3 ft. 6 in. Gauge :— Miles. Ch. | £ £ 
1913. | George—-Oudtshoorn.................. 45 30 404,343 462,002 
1912. | Wolseley—Ceres............0c0cecedes 10 05. | 112,157 124,383 
1911. | Eende Kuil—Graafwater............... 48 12 | 43,552 118,242 
1912. | Schoombie—Hofmeyr...............-- 31 {06484 86,821 94,163 
1910. | Riverside—Malenge................... 8 20 |! : ER aed 
1912. | Malenge-Llewellyn...............+.-. 19 51 : | 109,477 hit. td& 
» «| dalewollyn—Franklin.....5 55s ua ss bee 4 *66.~| 25.977 25,977 
> « | Dady ‘Grey-Gairtney... 7 su... oa, 22 69 | $4,818 | 115,330 
,. » | Cape Flats-Ottery Road—Diep River... 2 50 | 10,602 53,452 
1911. | Pietersburg—Bandolier Kop............ (0 pi | dere 117,854 225,501 
ess} Lightenburg District... dupe dott bal 141 20 | 235,193 468,344 
ss VV alirmelo—Piet Retief. 70). 3.795 -.eee: 7 0744 142,144 * 240,737 
1912. | Newington-Tzaneen.................. 127° 44°74 597,034 | 605,885 
» « | Tzaneen-Groot Letaba.........855.% 2. JiSang 11,868 11,868 
1913. |“WNelspraitaSebie. .0000.. 7.004 Jel. aioe | 55 44 || : 
LOLA Pabie-Graskopsk (0. Bee Date. Srey dit | 21 46 } one | ti 
19!3 4) Standertan—V rede. . 3s ts. aoa + ee vs oe 44° 29-4 167,066 196,025 
1915. | Benoni-Welgedacht.................. Pen 165 Sak | 61,629 | 123,784 
1911>'| Alberténi Bratch. AAT eo. ARS 3.129 ) 14,284 | 14,306 
1912. | Waterworks—Wepener....../:.. 41.4... | 87: 79 117,048 198,114 
1Di }a+} sBethlehem-Reites.iccter-s 1 ee ee ake ge 141,445 | 147,082 
) WarHowick: Branch); i446 . «aie isc eee Dwr d4 «nl 8.831 | 8,831 
1915. | Graafwater—Klaver......5......00.00- pees Goer 150,185 | 150,185 
dee CAledon—Protemi es tk vive ts see 58-28 tals. 199,738 | 199,738 
1913. | Butterworth-Idutywa................ ee ye ee $9,552 | 108,795 
1914. | Bandolier Kop—Messina............... | 96 10 | £357,443 |” 667443 
1915. | Tzaneen—Zoekmakaar................ | - 53- 08 --1-- $66,277 1) = Seesare 
1912. | Zeerust-Buhbrmans Drift.............. 30 56 || 87,201 | 87,201 
1913. | Piet Retief-Vryheid.................. | 97 62o "S20 a 320,431 
LOT os pete ra LOS rene ay cet © -x)s marae aoe eae 46 28 | 203,882 | 203,882 
1913. | Lindley Road-Senekal................ 27.45 93,564 | 93,564 
1914. | Greytown—Krantzkop................ Saas 123,267 | 123,267 
abc IntertON—-STUVUIG. ; okay «cota oe | 18 65 75,698 | 75,698 
1916.41 Idutywa-Umitatac: 214 Eo. eS | 70 56° | ~~ ~278,645: 4 = 278,648 
1915. | Motkop—Glen Almond..............4. bo Re 59,661 59,061 
5 «np cAliwal Norti-ZAsin0n. 5 aru Gada eo 55 33 | 237,740 | 237,740 
» ». | Carnarvon—I'wee Rivieren--Calvinia..... 194 17 542,939 | 545,810 
1916. .| Delarey—Pudimoe..............,-e+0:. 19 a 261,362 261,362 
5, POE oebhalV Oleeite es os wa bn = aoteta ee 106) “een 397,749 397,749 
1915. | Fauresmith-Koffyfontein............. 32 57 | 72,084 72.084 
»» » | Westleigh-Vierfontein................ 52) 35 °°" 162,719 162,719 
» «| Vierfontein—Bothaville................ sae 64,729 64,729 
1915. @7Dalton—Giansidase yp? 2.42... dee ae L785 34,098 34,098 
»» » | Schroeders—Burnshill................. oe, il 57,092 57,092 
» « | Donnybrook—-Underberg.............. 38 59 127,767 127,767 
1917. | Gingindhlovu—Eshowe................ 19 76 =} 149,772 149,772 
1915. | Prieska—Upington South.............. ~—~«i142 «8 301,257 3U1,257 
» « | Upington South—Border.............. 172 30 | 233,030 233,030 
» «| Border—Kalkfontein..........:.0ces0: : 228.003 2: 8,003 
TOTATAMIS SEMISH A. O18 oe 2,367 52 8,153,007 9,095, 987 
| 
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Raiubwayv FINANCE. 


(i) RAILWAYS—COST OF NEW LINES COMPLETED FROM THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF THE UNION TO THE 31st MARCH, 1922—continued. 


Year 
ony Li 
Open-| i 
ing | 
ou 
| 2 ft. Gauge :— 
i913. | Hopefield—Hoetjes Bay............... 
i911. | Alfred County Railway............... 
», +» | Port Shepstone—Paddock............. 
» +» | Umlaas Road—Mid Hlovo............. 
i914. | Gamtoos—Patentie................... 
ps ea exopo—Madonella itt. ois ew wellbee es 
£917 Ms Paddock—Hardingns. 6.5... SN oe 
MSO Atom eis 6 vais spn nb ar 
7a Moe LOTAL, 3: eek... 

















| Expenditure 
Length. sinee 
| 31/5/10. 
Miles. Ch. £ 

44 62 78,155 
\ 24 60 32,086 
|... 26 60 21,946 
16 64 | 71,467 
18. LLS pice ed Od 
Di 55 140,261 
182.72 388,926 
| 2,550 44 8,541,933 








Total 
Expenditure 
to 
31/3/22. 


£ 
84,464 


1427 D3. 


69,370 
71,467 
$5,011 
140,261 


553,106 


——— 





9,649,093 


ee ae ee 





(i) RAILWAYS—EXAMPLES OF LINES CONSTRUCTED AT LARGE CAPITAL 
EXPENDITURE PER MILE OPEN. 











Line. 





3 ft. 6in. Gauge :— 
Salt River-Wynberg (inclusive) 
Braamfontein—Germiston 
PANGS MINGS.). os oy ooh ese bans 
Wynberg—Simonstown......... 
Point-Transvaal Border....... 
Buffalo Harbour-King William 

Qiéenstown.....0i20...... 
Vereeniging—Ressano Garcia 


eeee eevee eeee 


’3 Town and 


Capetown—Worcester, via Stellenbosch...... 


Port Elizabeth—-Cradock....... 


oe ee ee ere veee 





Average 

Length. Cost. Cost per 

| + Mile.* 

Miles £ £ 

6 111,007 18,501 
10 173,772 17,377 
16 208,072 13,005 
14 175,326 12,523 
309 3,800,480 12,299 
166 1,696,934 10,222 
382 3,816,147 9,990 
123 |. 1,217,907 9,902 
181 | 1,752,424 9,682 








31,12 


* ores’ cost of all 3 ft. 6in. lines per mile, £8,035, including new works on open lines up 


816 


(ini) RAILWAYS—EXAMPLES OF LINES CONSTRUCTED AT SMALL CAPITA 
COST PER MILE OPEN. 








—_—— | |) | 





(iv) RAILWAYS—EXAMPLES OF COST OF LINES OF 2-F7. 


RAILWAY FINANCE. 





| 
Line. | Length. 
| 
| 
Miles. 

3 ft. 6 in. Gauge :— | 
Modderpoort—Ladybrand.............. | 7 
Thornville Junction—Richmond........ LZ 
Ermelo—Tendeg a... dias vet ese spss e- | 147 
Schroeders—Bergers Hill............... | 15 
Eende Kuil—Klaver.............00.... | 79 
Hamilton-Beaconsficld............... ) 100 
Bethal-VolKsrustsuk yaten &. oes. koa 2 106 
Welverdiend—Lichtenburg—Pudimoe.... | 222 
Springfontein—Fauresmith,............ | 56 
Waterworks—Wepener..........00206. | 58 
Lindley Road-Senekal................ / 28 
Hutchinson—Carnarvon...........++-+ 86 
PietersLurg—Bandolier Kop............ | 71 
Wonderboom Junction—Rustenburg.... | 6) 
Donnybrook—Underberg. ............-. 39 
Mafeking—West Rand Junction........ | 168 
Merrivale—Howick...........0.cce088- / 3 
Dalton—One House Farm............. 12 
Schoombie—Hofmeyr................. 31 
Bowkers Park—Tarkastad............. | 33 
Barkly Bridge—Alexandria............ | 54 
Fauresmith—K offiefontein............. 33 


Cost of 


Construction. 


£ 


25,134 
61,547 
561,168 
57,092 
268,427 
369,331 
397,749 
729,820 
159,899 
198,114 
93,564 
228,828 
225,501 
152,163 
127,767 
421,766 
8,831 
34,098 
91,163 
88,327 
132,857 
72,084 





_* Average cost of all 3 ft. 6in. lines per mile, including Now Works up to 31.12.19, £8,035. 








Line. 


a ne | Ao eS | 


Kalabas Kraal-Saldanha............... | 
Alfred County (Port Shepstone—Paddock— | 


Hatding 22. eerste ree ean eck 
Umlaas Road—Mid Illovo............... 
Gamtoos—Patentios. led. 528 Bea... 
Ixopo—Madonella.... cee e eee eect ene 
Valley Junction—Walmer................ 


Esperanza—Donnybrook..........++...+5 / 


Estoourt—VWoenien. 2. ses facie Geet eee 


» 


Port Elizabeth—Avontuilry: 7.000... ee ess / 
Pienaars River—Settlers.............ce08: 





*Average cost of 2-ft. lines per mile, including New Works up to 31,12.19, £2,798. 


Length. 


Miles. 


92 


76 
27 


Cost of 


Construction 


£ 
183,530 


237,113 
69,370 
71,467 
45,011 

5,060 

308,054 
95,295 

537,179 
16,744 











—_— eee 
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S-.  4(Y) GRAPH SHOWING THE FINANCIAL POSITION OF GOVERNMENT 
RAILWAYS, YEARS 1911 TO 1921-22. 
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EXPLANATION OF GRAPH.—Each large square horizontally represents one calendar year and vertically as under — 


In case of Percentage of Expenditure to Gross Revenue oe ah AS ae as 3s add 9 
Working Expenses per open mile (average) wee 5 - Me , Fim ¥; 00 
Open Miles... a. ha wee Lea = Re (re. a ai ; re (ie OG 
Gross Revenue 
Net Révenue vas ae ¥ ah R00 a a5 wi Pe a As te 000,000 
Expenditure 
is Capital Cost ... cay ins tes aie of ne ews oe = = +. Ha 0,000,000 
RAILWAY FINANCE :— 
GrOSS REVENUE mma cc mmm ces cme tss mm sccmmsccmmrscmmsss muses mums es em oe 6 ame 
Expenditure, including Depreciation meme seme. am) me seme) oe ee ee ee ee 


Expenditure, excluding Depreciation me © ame © mms © ame 0 ame ome © mee 6 me 5 ae 9g ee 

WOPrkINg EXPENSES Pll OPN MilC (AVCCAGE ) nee TT 

Capital COStL ee ene ness ce esserteseeseseesseeseseseeness 

Open MICS mmm meme ee eee — ee eee eee 

Percentage of Expenditure to Gross REVENUC mms x eum x com x mee Ko X eee Xe KR 

Net Revenue pio Se oe ie a 
* Year ended 31st Mich. 
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§ 16. Land. Transportation : Miscellaneous. 


1. Tramways.— All public tramways in the Union used for the conveyance of passeigers 
now employ electric traction, those at Bloemfontein and Boksburg being of the tra¢kless 
type. ‘The tramways of Cape Town (City and Camp’s Bay), Kimberley and Port Elizabeth 
are owned by companies; but elsewhere are owned and controlled by the municipalities. 
The following are the existing tramways in operation :— / 

A , 

Cape of Good Hope— 

Cape Town and Suburbs, Camp’s Bay, East London, Kimberley and Port Elizabeth. 


Natal— 
Durban and Pietermaritzburg. 
Transvaal— 


Pretoria, Boksburg, and Johannesburg. 
Orange Free State— 
Bloemfontein. 
The following table shows the length of routes in the case of each tramway in the 
Union and other particulars as to equipment, the number of employees, capital, revenue, 
expenditure and other matters :— 


TRAMWAY SYSTEMS OF UNION, 1921-22. 
(a) Carr or Goon Hopp. 





Cape of Good Hope, 
| 


Heading. Cape Town | Camp’s Bay | 


' x re 
East London. Kimberley. 
| 














City Tram- Tramway Port 
ways Co.,Lid.| Coe,, Ltd. | | Elizabeth. 
Date of establishment......... 1896 L901 1900 1905 1895 
MET re cp ncas Rts iendicde Ae Kouain 4 ft. 8hins. 4 ft. 84 ins. 4 ft. 8h ins. 3 ft. 6 ins. 4 ft. 84 ins. 
EORCtn Ol LOUbC iL. an oe 2 miles . 122 6 3°78 33 10-099 
Length of track..........miles 27°75 8°6 5:85 33 15-947 
Total capital expenditure.....£ * 255,243 58,278 * 17,659 
ReVGRiUIGs Satheted.c a otha SO ets £ 330,356 31,184 34,403 38,880 84,214 
ExPOmeivule....vc5>e400ee meee 247,267 33,090 32,034 * 60,412 
Number of vehicles........... 112 ¥7*..] 15 25 89 
Dare rilog rt. <p. cn tae vse eae 2,246,350 239,966 260,599 602,172 605,289 
Number of passengers carried.. | 25,445,847 1,410,409 3,489,030 5,729,734 5,838,069 
Number of units used........ 5,715,424 661,889 515,444 1,271,234 843,308 
Number of employees— | 
HMPOVOaT Sais eas a ste es 468 48 67 101 116 
ORNS ot sess ee ee 21 18 80 69 











(b) Nara, TRANSVAAL, AND ORANGE FREE STATE. 














| Orange 
Natal. Transvaal, Free 
| State. 
Heading. . Seek meee i - 
| es Pieter- Johannes- Rats ‘ | Bloem- 
| Durban. maritaburg. burg. Pretoria. Bolas fontein, 
S PROSE EE Se TET pte, OPne bs ats 
Date” of establishment........ | 1902 1904 1906. _ |. 1910 | 1914 1915 
Gauge:se. 7539) a es 4 ft. 8in. | 4 ft. 84 in, | 4 ft. Shin. 4 ft. 8hin. Trackless | Trackless 
Length of route........ miles 20-4 6 46 +22 | 9°76 | 2-33 10°36 
Length of track........ miles | 38-39 8 70°26 15:75 | — 10°36 
Total capital expenditure...£ | 697,205 109,368 | 1,067,757 262,790 | 21,589 ) 64,600 
Revenue... 77 ewosen eae es £& | 277,824 21,558 67,522 88,026 © 7,364 | 17,866 
Expenditure... epee eee ae £ | 264,014 21,564 604,102 99,031 | 8,819 | 30,963 
Number of vehicles.......... 122 19 177 41 6 15 
Caruimiles rill.) se eee 2,313,097 262,841 | 4,238,833 615,162 | 84,297 | 254,419 
Number of passengers carried. (26,124,826 | 2,685,963 [45,243,295 | 8,390,000 403,308 1,520,359 
Number of units used....... 5,667,248 242,788 |12,028,447 | 1,453,490 143,628 | 271,000 
Number of employees— | | 
BUropennits 7s vieeceeee Ba 45 HOB | L02 | 18: | 41 
Others boy ic diate 116 tl, — 39 | 3 15 
Tomine ey ia 489 | id 59D | 141 21 56 
=e OTE REDE TTS. ee a pale ceases 











* Figures not available. 
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2. Motor Vehicles.—The following tables give particulars regarding the number, de- 
scription, horse-power, and country of origin of all motor vehicles licensed in the Union 
during the year ended 3lst December, 1922 :— 


(i) NUMBER AND DESCRIPTION OF MOTOR VEHICLES LICENSED IN EACH 
PROVINCE, 1922. 





Description of Motor Vehictle. 








Province. ) 
| Car 
i‘ J 
Cape of Good Hope. | 14,107 
NAGA: cee cepa cote. ead | 3,802 
EDGY Els. 3... segs | 8,008 
Orange Free State*. 2,152 


UNION, 1922... 





LO? 1 se « 


UNION, 25,634 








* Represents 


28,119 | 


| 


| 


| Used for. 





isauiness or 















































sali mittee yehidles in Pon nuet of which wheel ee was : pale 





haps i. ; Lor Private 
Taxi) Bus. (Lorry) van. | Bicycte, Lotat: {Commercial 
| | | Purposes. | Purposes. 
| | | | i Cay 
446 48 | 752 | 134) 4,936 | 20,423 | 16,145 | 4,278 
133 25 | 239; 48] 2,438 6,735. | 5,438 | 1,297 
332 | 109 | 203 144) 6,821 | 15,617 | 11,662 | 3.995 
47 1] 25 | 4| » 879 |. 2,605 | 2,271 | 334 
eee eee AS -_ ala & S sakes = 8] v: es 
| 
958 | 183 [1,219 | 327 | 14,574 | 45,380 | 35,516 9,864 
| } | | | 
(ood Se one gerp ap eng 
|1,089 | 133 | 949 | 262 | 15,805 | 43,372 | 34,185 | - 9,237 
——-——— - - A/S Pets sae — = ails -- HS aaa <4 a eee ba —- ~~ ee 
} 


(ii) HORSE-POWER OF MOTOR VEHICLES—EXCLUDING MOTOR BICYGLES. 










































































Horse-Power. bi Total Motor 
tear ¥ : Gan ‘Aaat OS SEs r __.| Vehicles, 
Province. l | | eae a | excluding 
| 4-9. | 10-14. | 15-19. | 20-24. | 25-29. | 30-34. | 35-40. | Over 40. Ms 
j DIicCVCies, 
| | / ; 
MPN : | | | nk 
Cape of Good VBope | 341 886 1,487! 6,894 | 1,963 ,; 2,083 | 1,471 1 462 15,487 
Natal...... 49 126 a 7-0 oaths ea 510 | ae 4,297 
Transvaal.. 157 514 2,434 3,682 | 1,392 | 414 153 | 50 8,796 
Orange Free State, _ 4 | 34 336 | 1,076 | 305 | 223 196 | 52 2,926 
Phare spb a Aceon sed bya bi EEO bP Ae ee | 5 SS. 
UNION, 1922.. 551 | 1,560 4,635 13,390 | 4,418 | 3,241 2,330 | 681 30,806 
PEGE AME Bak eh AR Hd vresaar | 4 ite Sotiers 
. | | | | i . 
UNION, 1921.. 459 | 1,419 | 8,746 | 11,793 | 4,223 | 3,260 | 2,185 | 802, 28,067 
BUS Hoe Aster rh 9 — | —. —_—-—— “= —- A] pAdaaaiton —_—-- i ed Bens a 
“ oe . z. Re | | J : Ne! i 
(iii) HORSE-POWER OF MOTOR BICYCLES. 
Horse-Power. 
| Total Motor 
Province | | | Sicycles. 
1-3, | 34-53 | 6 and over. | 
— — | —_—_— oe — l —~- - — —— ——_ —— — ret gs — -_—— — —— 
Cape of Good Hope.............05 | 861 2,183 1,942 4,936 
ele Sy vwlavaors cabinet te | 440 4113 | 885 2,438 
RM en is cen oe tno Sea / 1,084 3,453 2,284 6,821 
Wrange Pree State... less. ee - | 42 189 | 148 379 
UNION, 1929).0005.00000.. | 2,427 668s 5,259 14,574 
| yi { 
; a |e eed —--—-—- — 
UNION, 1921..... (feat | 2,396 7,237 5,672 15,305 
| 
| j 





y 
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(iv) COUNTRY OF ORIGIN OF ALL MOTOR VEHICLES, 























SSS | ———— es ee 
| Great F | Ger- | | Other Tetal 
Province. Britain. Canada. America. France. many. — Italy. Peewee, Be 
| | | | Vehicle 
Ree ar es vi ir BERD tg ah - em ia if P —- ie ) r A 
Cape of Good Hope. | 4,328 | 2,603 | 13,013 | 216 116 24 123 20,423 
INCA coe ice bts rte els wee | 1,665 598 | 4,404 | 32 igs a 18 6,735 
TransVaal.cceee ose | 5,280! 1,498 | 8,495 | 140 | 126 25 } 58 15,617 
Orange Free State.. 250) if Lol omy OO ced | 8 1 | — 2,605 
UNION, 1922... | 11,530 | 5,465 | 27,479 | 389 | 261 57 | 199 45,380 
UNION, 1921... 11,946 | 4,251 | 26,275 | 348 264 38 250 43,372 
































3. Roads and Bridges.—(a) Control and Maintenance of Roads.—In the Province of the 
Cape of Good Hope the roads are divided into main, divisional, and public roads, in terms 
of Ordinance No. 13 of 1917, which delegates certain functions with regard to roads to 
divisional and municipal councils. Main and divisional roads in this Province comprise 
roads which are proclaimed as such in terms of the Ordinance referred to, or established by 
or under other enactments of the Cape of Good Hope, whereas public roads are those, not 
being proclaimed roads, over which a right-of-way exists in favour of the public. The 
Ordinance provides for the construction of main roads out of Provincial revenue, but 
divisional roads must be made by divisional councils. In both cases, however, it is the 
duty of divisional councils to maintain the roads, unless the expenditure or maintenance is, 
owing to special circumstances, beyond the resources of such councils, when the Adminis- 
trator may contribute to the expenditure. Similar functions are delegated to municipal 
councils in regard to proclaimed roads within their control. In the case of public roads, no 
liability devolves upon a council to maintain such roads, but it has the power to do so. 
Special contributions are made out of Provincial revenue towards the maintenance of certain 
roads and mountain passes. In the case of roads connecting two divisions, the councils of 
both divisions may agree to contribute to the construction and maintenance of such roads. 
The Administrator of the Province has the power to proclaim roads in terms of the Ordinance 
or to divert or close roads, and it is the duty of councils to determine the width of roads 
within the area under their control. An Inspector of Roads is charged with the duty of 
inspecting roads, bridges, pontoons, and ferries. 

In Natal the maintenance of Government roads is under the control of an Engineer- 
Superintendent, and the system is purely departmental. Since the establishment of the 
Union some 750 miles of Government roads have been constructed, the total mileage now 
being 6,150 miles. The average annual expenditure on main roads since the constitution 
of the Union, including new construction and salaries, exceeds £153,000. The total number 
of bridges erected on main roads in the Province is 204, of which 104 have been erected 
between the date of the establishment of the Union and March, 1921, at an approximate 
‘cost of £340,700. 

In the Province of 7'ransvaal the main problem which faces the authorities relates to 
country roads. Owing to the large sum of money that would be necessary to undertake 
a comprehensive programme of road construction in the true sense of the word, it has not 
been possible to do more than maintain existing veld tracks in a passable state, and at the 
same time gradually lay down certain permanent lines of road, and harden and drain the 
worst sections by degrees. By these methods permanent lines of communication are 
gradually being established, more especially in are:s where railway development has so 
advanced as to create certain definite market and forwarding centres. 

The farming development, too, has the beneficial effect of hastening the closing of a 
Jarge number of superfluous tracks, because as land becomes occupied the owner is naturally 
anxious to have all public roads defined, and by this means traffic is gradually being forced 
on to permanent lines of branch road as well as on to similar lines of more important road. 

Ordinance No. 5 of 1912 takes the place of all previous Jaws governing country roads. 
The various municipal authorities have control of their own roads (under Ordinance No, 9 
of 1912), but a grant is made by the Administration in respect of certain main roads which 
pass through municipal areas when funds are available. The one exception to the above 
arrangement is that of the Main Reef Road. In this case the Provincial Administration 
is responsible for the construction and maintenance of the road (Section 59 of Ordinance 
No. 9 of 1912). 

Control] of roads is vested in the Administrator in Executive Committee. This control 
is exercised through a superintendent, having district road inspectors in various areas. In 
each Magisterial District there is a Road Board appointed by the Administrator (in terms of 
Sections 8, 9, and 10 of Ordinance No. 5 of 1912) to assist and advise on road matters 
generally, thus maintaining a close connection with local requirements, 
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The approximate mileage of roads within the Province (exclusive of those in municipal] 
areas) is :— 


IAT IROL OT VORU cc. ce tals rath one 60 miles. 
PRM RCIL Sea i ofa: v.cuesia. ah oisla x key alec 6,000, 
RPL ETS EMRE CIM LS oc 5. Gun toig dhace © ale eS Jo 12,000 _ ,, 
Sree IONS 205 pave le sie.» asserts « sieci' 100-22 


For the financial year 1920-21, in furtherance of an extensive scheme of road develop- 
ment, a sum of £75,000 was placed on the estimates for the construction of permanent 
roads in the Province, in addition to an amount of £195,000 designed for the maintenance 
and repair of country roads. Owing to financial stringency, it was not possible to vote any 
capital expenditure for road purposes, and the necessity for further reductions in expenditure 
reduced the maintenance votes to £153,000 for 1921-22, and for the financial year 1922-23 
to £113,000. 

In the Orange Free State the roads are divided into three classes :—Proclaimed main 
roads with a width of 100 feet; proclaimed district roads with a width of 100 feet, and 
farm roads with a width of 50 feet. These farm roads are not proclaimed, nor is any 
complete registration or record kept of them; they become public roads through undis- 
turbed and uninterrupted use by the public for a pericd of fifteen years. Further modifi- 
cations of this genera! principle are embodied in the Roads Ordinance, 1912. 

No public road, whether proclaimed or not, may be closed or deviated without forma! 
application to and the consent of the Iecal road authorities. The construction and main- 
tenance of such roads as are constructed and maintained in the Province is done depart- 
mentally under the supervision of the Superintendent of Roads and Local Works, who 
reports to the Provincial Secretary. Only the proclaimed main roads are regularly 
maintained. The greater proportion of the roads in the Province are the so-called dirt 
or veld roads, but considerable lengths of new roads are constructed each year. 

In 1916-17 the principle of instituting a local tax for the repair of local (mostly farm) 
roads was adopted. A wheel tax was introduced in 1917, the revenue from which is 
approximately £40,000 per year. The full amount of this tax is allocated for the repair of 
non-main roads by the District Road Boards. There are fifty-six such boards in the 
Province. 

There are 4,300 miles of main roads and 6,600 miles of district roads in the Province. 
For the financial year 1921-22 the estimated expenditure on the maintenance of main roads 
was £45,000, on non-main roads £40,000, and on construction £44,275. The demand for 
better roads has steadily increased with the agricultural development of the Province, and 
the question of finding ways and means to meet the necessary expenditure has become of 
serious importance. 


(b) Sitatistics.—The following tables show the mileage of roads and the number of 
bridges in the Union (excluding roads and bridges under the control of municipalities and 
village management boards, for which see Chapter X XVI), together with the expenditure 
during a period of years :— 


(i) MILEAGE OF ROADS AND NUMBER OF BRIDGES (EXCLUDING THOSE UNDER 
CONTROL OF MUNICIPALITIES AND VILLAGE MANAGEMENT BOARDS), 
UNION, TOGETHER WITH EXPENDITURE, 1916-17 TO 1521-92. 


Heading. 1916-17. 1917-18. | 1918-19. | 1919-20. | 1920-21. | 1921-22. 


























Cape of Good Hope— 
Un Ree ae eo miles 20,187 20,186 | 30,775 31,282 82,654 32,638 
IBTiO@eSse es Sons ek number | sano 227° | 224 231 238 238 
Expenditiire.. cesses al LOLs 56,291 | 166,514 334,330 433,763 | 435,916 
Natal— 
BECHER acca oe 5.0 brah miles | 5,910 6,000 6,030 6,070 6,140 6,165 
STUIG OR ois oie eats number | 174 | 178 186 194 204 211 
Expenditure..........0.5+ £ 153,600 152,117 201,293 233,465 274,579 | 347,032 
Transvaal— / | 
HROHELCL Stare cies so! a +i a ee se miles , 12,160 12,160 12,160 12,160 12,060 | 12,060 
PRIOR op 66.5.5 5 5 ' number | 100 100 100 109 110 | 118 
ER MPCRAIGULO sco. y  cc,5 «40 © £ 119,584 122,779 209,280 233,595 340,954 361,859 
Orange Free State— : | 
MECC a a tterdets's « 2's miles | 9,412 | 9,412 ., 9,412 9,420 9,520 9,420 
SRTIG GOR ocstsiaceiay a's number | 52 44 42 43 | 59 | 55 
Hixpenditurass..c:. cscs £ 90,300 71,159 61,922 151,082 | 216,932 142,650 
Union of South Africa— ; 
ORGS. «0c sd serce eters miles 47,669 47,758 58,377 58,932 60,374 | 60,283 
Bridges sciasesteteeine number | 560 549 562 577 611 | 622 
Expenditure........ eee ee£ | 441,106 | 402,346 | 638,959 952,472 | 1,266,228 1,287,457 
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(ii) PARTICULARS OF ROADS AND BRIDGES UNDER THE CONTROL OF THE a4 0- 
VINGIAL ADMINISTRATIONS, 1921-22. . 











a = ~~ —__-+——- - = a es . = IEA SSO Se SS SRS SS = = — = —, 















































' Cape of | ree c | Orange . 

Heading. Gocd Hope. Natal. Transvaal. Free State, Union. 

Miles. = Milles. Miles. Miles. Miles. 
Roads— | | 
CAIN, ite a. ce-n> ete eee 3,919 | 6,165 6,060 3,200 19,344 
Divisional or District....... 26,319 ©! —_ 6,000 | 6,220 38,539 
Chief Traffic Roads in Transkei — 2,400 | a8 — — 2,400 
i ota boapra —- 

MOTH. ahs. d. ork 32,633 | 6,165 12,060 | 9,420 60,283 
is bass Lato poe USS Te ee AML 
| | 

Bridges— No. | No. No No. No. 
Under 20-feet span......... | 22) | 27 tien 1 57 
20-feet span and over....... 216-4 184 LiL | 54 565 

per’: Seen os 

ROGEL se ays ey Vee | 238 211 118° | 55 622 

Expenditure— | yd £ £ £ 
Koala cs corsa ons te wee os | 417,381 7 = 196,439 302,716 | 105,820 1,016,356 
Baldgeiey 6. Las. os HAVRT | 24,585 | 150,598 50,143 36,830 271,101 

pom a 
WOPA TY iin ee eae Y 435,916 347,032 361,859 | 142,650 1,287,457 
r 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
POSTS, TELEGRAPHS, AND TELEPHONES. 


§ 1. Posts. 





l. Origin and Development of Pesta! Service in South Africa.—The first record of any 
postal service in South Africa is in respect of the primitive system dating as far back as the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, when boulders on the shores of Table Bay were used 
by passing vessels as the repository of letters intended for collection and ESO to their 
destinations by vessels proceeding in the opposite direction. 


The first regular postal communication was that established by Government in 1806 


In 1860 a penny post was started in Cape Town, and in the following year it was also 
started in Port Elizabeth. In 1864 all places in the Colony between ‘which mails were 
exchanged twice daily were given the privilege of a penny post. The first mail to the 
Diamond Fields was despatched from Cape Town on the 19th January, 1871. 


The foundation of the South African Postal Union was laid in 1883 by meaus of 
separate Conventions entered into between several of the South African Governments. 
During the same year travelling post offices were first attached to trains on the railway 
system and the telegraphic money order system was adopted. In 1893 the administration 
of the Bechuanaland post and telegraph services was placed in the hands of the Postmaster- 
General of the Cape Colony. In 1895 the Cape Colony entered the Universal Postal Union. 
The first South African Postal Union Convention came into force in 1898. This secured 
uniformity of practice and rates of postage between the Cape, Natal, Transvaal, and the 
Orange Free State. The Portuguese Province of Mozambique became a party to the Union 
at a later date. In September, 1899, the Imperial Penny Postage {introduced in 1898) 
was adopted by the Cape Colony. 


2. Postal Service of the Unien.—The Union Department of Posts and Telegraphs was 
created on the 3lst May, 1910, when the Union was constituted. The postal laws and 
ordinances of the four Provinces of the Union, dating from 1882 in the case of the Cape 
of Good Hope and Natal, from 1898 in the case of the Transvaal, and from 1903 in the case 
of the Orange Free State, continued to have effect until the Ist September, 1911, when the 
** Act to consolidate and amend the laws in force in the Union relating to the Post Office, 
and to impose certain charges to discourage shipping combinations ”’ (Act No. 10, 1911) 
was brought into operation. The Act provides that the administration and control of the 
Department shall, under the Minister of Posts and Telegraphs, be vested in the Postmaster- 
General, who has the supervision and control of all persons in the service of the Department 
and ail post offices and post and telegraph services. He is authorized to establish, maintain, 
and abolish mail services, post offices, and savings bank offices; to make and alter postal 
and telegraph arrangements with other postal and telegraph administrations; and to make 
regulations for the conduct and guidance of officers and for the conduct of any business 
entrusted to him, or as to the manner of exercising the powers and duties assigned to him 
by the Act. He may prescribe the fees, rates, or charges to be demanded or received for 
the conveyance of postal articles and for the transmission, conveyance, or delivery of 
telegrams, and for any other service rendered by the Department. The headquarters of 
the Department are at Pretoria. Mails are conveyed by every description of transport 
by the aboriginal runner, the post-cart, the modern motor-car, and the travelling Gaen ay) 
post office. There are in all 1,510 posts exclusive of those conveyed by rail. 


3. Postal Facilities.—The following statement shows the number of offices open, posting 
receptacles in use, and private bags in use for a series of years, also the number of inhabitants 
and the number of square miles to each post office :— 
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POSTAL FACILITIES, 1912 TO 1923. 




















N ‘umber. of 
Number of Senge in| _Number of Number of Number of Square 
Year. Post Offices Use (excluding Private Bags Inhabitants to Miles to each 
Open. those at in Use. each Post Office, Post, Office. 


Post Offices). 





191.24 2,644 R04 2,785 2,260 170 
aie |B | ge | ee i 
2 ’ ’ « 
1915* 2478 962 3,011 27410 190 
eis SOE 1,037 3344 204 180 
1918* 2°623 1030 372.48 27663 
1919*.,, 2,665 1,052 8,244 2,681 178 
ee 2771 Lord 3747 306 13h 
1921 . > , 5] > 1 
1922+. 2,798 1,097 3'486 2°483 169 
1993+., 2,805 1,102 3.832 2,522 168°, 
* 3iat December + 31st March, 


4. Union Mail Matter.—The subjoined table gives particulars of mail matter posted 
in the Union of South Africa and Basutoland for delivery therein during a series of years :— 


MAIL MATTER POSTED IN UNION (AND BASUTOLAND) FOR DELIVERY THEREIN, 
‘1912 To 1922-23, 














Book and . 
Pe, Sample Official , Regis- | 
Letters | Post Cards 10 DeTS Packets, _ Corre- | Parcels tered Tota! 
ee (000°s (000’s roo0"s Printed | spondence} {000’s _ Articles (000’s 
omitted). | omitted). onitted) Papers (000’s_ | omitted). {§ (000’s omitted). 
, (000’s_ | omitted). | | omitted). | 
omitted). 
as ideal etie aedt a eee 
) 2 | 
1912... 97,606 6,223 14,640 41,696 12,161 | 1,851 | 1,279 | 175,456 
1913... 100,598 7,066 18,545 34,358 12,810 2,018 1,369 | 176,764 
1914... 90,558 6,359 16,690 30,922 {| 11,529 | 1,817 1,282 | 159,107 
1915... 106,355 6,897 | 21,285 45,668 12,483 | 2,130 | 1,477 | 196,245 
1920-21* 122,420 6,127 22,096 46,391 14,396 | 3,341 1,997 | 216,768 
1921-22* 108,865 5,494 23,217 51,706 § 18,879 3,724. | 23014+ 208,899 
1922-23* 111,540 5,856 24,809 50,801 14,576 4,011} 2,248t | 213,841 
| . 
* * Year ist April to 31st March, t Includes Express Articles. 


t Agricultural, 678,000; ordinary, 3,333,000. 
Norr.—No statistics available for years 1916 to 1919, 





5. Extra Union Mail Matter.—The following tables give particulars regarding mail 
matter dispatched to and received from countries beyond the Union :— 


@ ATRAS UNION MAIL MATTER sam gece la 1912 To 1922-23. 


























| Book and | 
| Nee Sample Official Regis- 
Letters | Post Cards) oe. as Packets, Corre- _— Parcels tered Total 
Year. (000’s (000’s | 1000°s _ Printed | spondence , (000’s Articles (000’s 
| omitted). | omitted). | omitted) vooo's: fe / omitted). Mat omitted). 
| | ‘ 8 omitted). | omi ; 
! | omitted). | 
} 
1912... | 11,708 | 1,111 1,991 | 241 165 91 #235 | 15,307 
1918... | 11,063 | 983 2.391 | 259 | 142 92 *259 =: 14,930 
The ae 9,498 | 384 D1 BS nl 379 314 116 *295 | 12,844 
1920-21} 8,358 449 1,390 1,287 155 176 226 : 12,041 
1921-22} 10,170 | 514* 4 1,334 | 1,533 63 168 246 14,028 
1922- sens. 9,339 | 429 1,597 1,476 79 219 280 | 138,419 





* Included: in prec eding’ columns; + Year 1st April to Bist Maren. 

NotE.—No statistics of letters, etc., available for years 1914 and 1916 to 1919. The number of 
neat or bara during these years was: 1914, 57,457 ; 1916, 173,673 ; 1917, 99,817; 1918, 174,762 ; 
1919, é ¥ 
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TO 1922-23. 


(ii) EXTRA UNION MAIL MATTER RECEIVED, 1911 











) 


| Book and | | 
tyes | Nawss Sample | Official | Regis- / 
| Letters | Post Cards ners Packets, Corre- | Parcels tered § Total 
Year.  (000's_| (00's {o00’s. Printed spondence _(000’s_—— Articles (000’s 


omitted). | omitted). omitted) vis | Sree _ omitted). one's | omitted). 
‘ ’s | omitted). | omitted). | 
| - omitted), / 





1911... | 13,007 | 962 9,807 506 82 270 | *247 | 24,684 











191205.) 13,128 1,017 10,196 | 1,187" | on 230 | *248 . 25,893 
1920-21 9,181 671 3,607 | 3,185 | 220 456 | 403 17,723 
1921-22+ 11,976 729 4,519 | 4,120 144° | 425 | 337 22,250 
1922-93+ 11,502 693 5,567 4,567 | 109 | 489 349 | 23,276 


* Included in preceding columns. * Year ist April to 3ist March. 
NOTE.—No statistics of letters, etc., available for years 1913 to 1919. The number of parcels 
received during those vears was: 1913, 275,768 ; 1914, 208,295 ; 1915, 246,244 ; 1916, 277,772; 1917, 
263,606 ; 1918, 361,631; 1919, 261,138. 





6. Gost of Mail Conveyance.—The following tables show the cost of mail conveyance, 
exclusive of the ocean mail service, during a series of years :— 





GOST OF MAIL CONVEYANCE IN UNION, 1912 TO 1922-23. 








| 








ben's Main and Conveyance over | Conveyance over Landing and Total 
: Branch Posts. Union Railways. | Private Railways.} Shipping Mails. cere 
Re | £ . x se £ 
EON aise 99,534 77,500 4,840 1,900 183,774 
US ieee 100,969 77,500 3,524 1,949 183,942 
uo Sa 95,966 77,500 3.600 1,949 179,015 
POLGc 89,063 77,500 3,728 | 1,949 172,240 
er 
1916.... 165,231 | 1,949 167,180 
TORRE. 169,525 | 2,000 171,525 
gS eS ee 168,000 | 2,000 170,000 
re 
1919-20* 97,753 154,111 Bees 2,000 257,175 
1920-21* 118,585 173,926 | 3,311 2,200 298,022 
1921-22* 112,412 237,163 So MN ' 1,905 354,791 
1922-23* 108,505 173,429 Sublets 1,729 286,974 


| pte pecans 


* Year Ist April to 31st March. Separate particulars for first three months of 1919 not available. 


7. Number of Employees.—The following table shows the number of persons employed 
by the Department of Posts, Telegraphs, and Telephones during a series of years :— 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, 1917 TO 1923. 


| 


Local Officials | 











Administrative Benneni | Learners ; aud Railway 

Date. _ and Clerical Division in Officials per- | © Total. 

Division. Ne Training. forming Post | 

Office Work. | 

2 | | Lames 

1917 (31st March).. | 3,191 3,352 | * 124 2,550 | 9,217 
1918 _ Snegal 3,153 3,602 98 2,602 | 9,455 
1919 Sa5 3,216 | 3,831 207 2,662 9,916 
1920 99 3,541 | 4,038 321 2,569 | 10,469 
1921 ” ae tl 4,039 4,449 317 2,690 11,495 
1922 “i Odd, 3,711 . 4,403 361 2,828 11,303 
1923 3 we 3,560 | 4,276 142 2,822 10,800 
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8. Financial.—The following table gives particulars of the financial aspect of the 

working of the Department of Posts during a series of years :— 

POSTS—FINANCIAL STATISTICS, 1912 TO 1922-23. 




















] | Total Amount | Revenue 
Gash __ Value of Cash |_ Value of | of Money | Collected 
Year Raeeinte. | Free Services Payments Free Services dealt with for other 
pS. | ‘Rendered. ayMens- | Recetved.. |. . (000's Depart 
| | omitted). ments 
| sts | £ = | 
sOlee ce. ts | 1,016,974 117,857 977,189 | 68,902 | 21,000 637,921 
1GISEG A 1,049,414 | 127,950 1,021,215 | 91,414 21,500 640,188: 
LOLaGR det. | ~ 1,015,836 4) 129,444 1,050,231 — | 915359 | 21,000 | 697,827 
10160 T uh: | 1,042,325 || 133,949 985,818 | 60,776 | 22,000 | 689,269, 
LOLGE SS | 1,028,939 141,316 1,016,032 | 73,478 22,500 | 692,279 
DISSE RSs | Ol, 159,537 o) 137,203 1,067,461 | 68,726 | 23,000 746,920: 
hota. ts | 1,163,835 141,201 1,182,441 | 69,423 | 23,500 | 900,398 
1919-20*.. | 1,370,755 168,793 1,408,543 85,439 | 25,6000 _ 1,108,439 
1920-21*.. | 1,573,190 198,014 1,973,683 | 186,781 | 26,000 | 1,288,158 
1921-22*.. {| 1,662,154 169,283 1,889,525 | 129,263 | 25,425 ) 4,153,729 
1922-93*.. | 1,741,876 175,195 2,732,108 _ | 35,553 | 25,757 | :1,291,854. 





* Year Ist April to 31st March. Separate particulars for first three months of 1919 not available. 


Rates of Postage.—The following are the principal post office charges :— 


PRINCIPAL POST OFFICE CHARGES. 








| For the Union of RUt as | 
Clagssor / South Africa, United Kingdom, | For 
Mail ration | Bechuanaland Protectorate, | Egypt, and | Foreign 
aera + oat ene | §.W. Africa, Rhodesia, and British Countries. 
| Province of Mozambique. Possessions. | 
Letters...... ke Wer 1. Cian. san aes a eta. gh As, SRA First oz. 3d.; each 
additional oz. or 
| _ part thereof, 14d. 
Post /cards, ‘singlp, j°1d..each....b...>1 ak as ana hee eet eee | 14d. each. 
i Eereply paid 2d A cachs< 4 ass sink o> «2 cdl, og ee 3d. each. 
Newspapers....... | $d. per 4 oz. for each news- | 3d. per 2 oz..... | $d. per 2 oz. 





| paper up to a maximum |, | 
| weight of 2 Ib, | | 
Books and Commer- | Adicpor 2 az, Ack.) . aes | dd. per 2 0z.,, with $d. per 2 o7., with 

cial papers and | - aminimumcharge a minimum charge 


Newspapersexceed-| of 3d. for com- | of 3d. for com- 
ing 2.1b in weight | ' mercial papers | mercial papers. 
Sample packets.... | $d. per 2 oz., with a mini- | $d. per 2 oz., with | 4d. per 2 0z., with 
mum charge of Id. in the aminimumcharge’ a minimum charge 
case of packets addressed of Id. | of id. 
to places outside the Union 
Parcels. 
Upto ig"Ih: ote. soe eee Wipes © ous tna eee 


Agricultural parcels addressed to any place | pati in ga mbes weeding Gaal a - 


within’ £he? Union Ps poses Oe Over 6 Ib., but not exceeding 9 Ib.... 10d. 


Over 9 Ib., but not exceeding 11 fb... Is. 
Not.execeding wb. 05 ss. .ses0ss0s 505i ieee 
Ordinary parcels for places within the Union | Not exceeding 8 02.........+eeseee00. 4d, 


and for Mozambique and South-West < Not exceeding 1 f6.......... ia» sis «ss eee 
ALTICa . :0 unseeded y aera Gates For every additional 1 Ib. or portion 
therpol si isin sinisenbaen SE RSE oe ae 
For Bechuanaland Protectorate........... 1s. per Ib. 
For Rhodesia (Southern)................ is. Id. per Ib. 
For Rhodesia (Northern)................- is. 3d. per fb. 
For «United: Kingdom.) x.isos sc ee eee sk 9d. per ib. 


For British possessions and foreign countries Special rates have been fixed on an average 
j traffic basis. 


9. Money Orders.—Money Order Conventions are in force between the Union of South 
Africa and Commonwealth of Australia, Dominion of Canada, Ceylon, Hong-Kong, India, 
Kenya Colony, Mauritius, Mozambique, New Zealand, Norway, Nyasaland Protectorate, 
Rhodesia, St. Helena, United States of America, and Zanzibar. There is also direct money 
order exchange with the United Kingdom. 
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There are 728 money order offices in the Union. 


money order is £40. 


Posts. 


Tw 
Io 
a | 


The maximum amount of a single 


Ai) VALUE OF MONEY ORDERS AND COMMISSION, 1912 TO 1922-23, 




















“Commission 











* Year ist April to 31st March. 


(ii) NUMBER AND VALUE OF MONEY ORDERS ISSUED IN THE UNION FOR PAY- 
MENT AN THE UNION ARD iN OTKE ER COUNTRIES, 1907 TO 1922-23. 











ae 
MONEY ORDERS ISSUED. MONEY ORDERS PAID. “ Collected 
YEAR eS 2 —Amount 
aes | accruing to 
Number. Value. Number. Value. Union 
Government. 
| x £ s 
Wd Ree os ae. han: 491,738 2,925,518 378,629 2,179,398 24,290 
TTR ee oe. ake oes 489,829 2,950,126 386,193 2,271,542 23,485 
| he ee ea Shen Ae 436,541 2,634,608 306,7 1002 I. 2,125,878 19,925 
LS RMS > 7 oe aun oP ao 394,983 2,430,167 330,608 | (1,954,554 17,911 
1916. ade elaheue No 383,010 2,298,229 337,638 2,005,131 16,718 
ee ee ae ee 401,125 2,620,090 391,002 | 2,598,476 18,984 
A JOS ae oe a 885,311 2,512,331 356,447 | 2,265,149 17,881 
PORES OOF. ariel oo 444,060 3,549,881 425,381 | 2,998,101 30,325 
Hit VA" Al oad 433,078 3,271,225 412,813 3,417,430 14,310 
DOO es ks oo ace 416,696 2,896,910 347,389 2,283,073 22,428 
pS Oe 420,429 | 2, 521,916 359,582 2,118,992 20,015 





Separate particula: irs for. first three months of 1919 not available. 






























































Country. 1947... | 1918... | 1919-20." | 1920-21,* | 1921-22, | 
(a) NUMBER. 
| | | 
ETE Chae ks 8 6 4 Pe ace, 4 5,162 | 4,401 |} 4,818 | 5,770 5,408 | 
MANNS o's yo Shc eons’ wien. 345 | 476 1,008 972 650. | 
LIEN] EOIN & CaS en narra 38 62 20s 82 Ses) 
PR TICG EP estes ee alec woos) sre ec 1,001 799 &39 1 — | 
SEN RCOTIO seis Vs aad iohoi ae erovte sie 171 108 101 87 1055) 
ne Orn ee, 21,912 18,344 | 12,223 11,622 15,824 | 
SCRUM ONOIN Y.cck eve) clauec ke 0 oe Ae 67 179 51 76 98 | 
BTOMIAGIUS C8 6 sas0 048 oiors > suk bh ais ONE 277 252° | 68 VT 
MEDEMTTOUGUIC!, crass es «8 5 2 edpyage ete 959 910 709 864 622° “| 
MEW CRIANU 5 aoe oe 0 Fibs ee ine 8 ale + J 287 317 437 338 
BUOEW AIS, Cetin. so aa. ate oS reuse 341 | 297 339 378 B20" 4 
MP ASELATICS Aw dyays sco: x 6 cavlavapapel ove « 62 | 81 64 218 Bill is) 
PAID CMSEIE cious staves. ek oo & «vege tote abe 1,091 1,029 113d Volt 1,329 | 
PC PARCIGIIO © isyeye ei vie ss Mirae oie 37 29 32 38 | 22 | 
South-West Africa ........... 1,014. | 1,104 937 889 823 | 
Upred Kingdom... ... paws» 40,807 37,628 | 42,202 | 66,154 69,292 
United States of America .... 4,664 4,920 15,301 745 4,859 
RIA MOAT... sh cha Taduphe te davis s ©. ofeveie oF ROnLe 33 13 / 13 10 
Total issued in Union for pay- | | 
ment in other countries... 78,267 | 70,964 80,366 | 89,675 
Total issued in Union for pay- | 
MISTI COHN. DAVOT, 669 ocx oct oy 822,858 314,347 363,694 | 343,403 
GRAND TOTAT.. cm: » 401,125 | 385,311 | 444,060 | 433,078 
mee | Se | Se —_S 
(b) VALUE. 
5 £ £ | 3 | £ 
LAU TRSE EDIT ae, BOR py Riot eras eal 18,278 15,615 | 18,871 38,287 24,848 
PEPER RCE Ud. ip wkin Geoe RT 2,627 | 2,716 18,583 13,589 4,190 
Demonia cae os Se Sonics oF eden 414 505 | 217 314 173 
TARDE cy Sue kc hGL étieeitidice 2,998 | 2,765 | 2,574. 2 —— 
POM COND colai cs eve wlere soe eon & 1,834 987 | 7 812 533 
PANOLUR aie sory. 070) She teudle (rakes «OREN ae 154,675 321,399 | 207,806 196,534 | 290,375 
Benya Colony... 66.5 066. 20 459 5,880 | 72 966 1,023 
EATITIGUUS. \.c.c aelse ti shkree eaaee 1,652 | 23151: | 1,840 564 755 
MEGZAIUDICUC ss 0.0 sir s.0 eaves asi 7,812 | 7,706 | 7,300 5,630 6,304 
INEM ZICAIATIC,.. oc cies ssc cae eve 1,849 | 1,581 | 1,912 4,236 2,394 
ORIEN SETS sip ale c's © scase Gogie 0s Os 1,552 |} 1,461 | 1,658 2,396 1,739 
MES URINE Sais 2 oc ne abe, ¢ egal’acese 631 | 861 | 693 2,563 4,100 
PUCM Adc ee hee sale ee 8,506 1,932 | 9,960 | 12,275 13,617 
Ppeubeplenitiegs:, Bi. bo... WSL 203 | 269 | 257 331 142 
South-West Africa ........... 6,613 | 8,466 | 10,091 11,582 9,249 
INCEOeININGGOMy os os es a cbs 233777 | 229,709 300, 233 617,554 | 485,282 
United States of America..... 12,703 | 12,019 | 803,608 | 871 | 11,167 
FAN MABAL.A stu. « Shela oe She «stp ES 203 1,051 172) 106 67 
Total issued in Union for pay- | 
ment in other countries.. pice | 628,073 | 1,387,339 | 914,052 | 855,958 | 
Total issued in Union for pay- Ba | | 
ment in. Union. usc. us 1,863, 304 | 1,889,258 | 2 162,542 | 2,357,173 |2,040,952 | 
GRAND TOTAL.. He 2,620,090 2,512,331 | 3,549,881 1 | 3,271,225 
(Pi Se 





—S— es 














————— 


) 





616,572 


1,905,344 


2,896,910 | 2, 521,916 











* Year Ist Apri] to 31st pucks Separate particulars f for first three months of 1919 not available. 
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(iii) NUMBER AND VALUE OF MONEY ORDERS ISSUED IN OTHER COUNTRIES FOR 
PAYMENT IN THE UNION, 1917 TO 1922-23, 
































Country. lips 1817, 1918, 1919-20.* ies 1920-21.* | 1921-22.* | 1922-23 .* 
(a) NUMBER. 
{ : 
A UBEralIA:);; Asa) c te eee Nees 4,011 1,748 | 1,950 2,427 | 2,456 | 2,426 
Canada wt /5 <. secede 704 616 636 717 | 593 611 . 
Ceylon... ds.04 ees dee eeeok | 9 23 70 40 | 23 32 
PEARCE: £5 wis’ ieee eee 123 92 205 16 i — 
Hong-Kong}. 2. ss. «eae / 13 10 23 17.4 17 20 
Tadisis\.. is. skeen | 1,092 2,057 624 573 1213 270 
Kenya. Colony soi77 se ecnhee 267 Sip oa 510 299 | 284 | 861 
Mauritius: 5.50. es ae eee | 252 313 788 334 170 | 307 
Mo7amibigue.). cewek ade - 651 659 811 1,809 | 857 | 142 
Now: Zealand... <i. sees si etere | 480 427 385 599 525 | 454 
INOFWAVt et ie csc bees | 129° 107 133 ALY 80 74 
Nyasaland: 56 cote te ae 191 174<4 84 Bley} 45 52 
Rhodesia dee os ae ee oe ) 6,982 6,630 6,705 7,106 | 5,740 4,139 
Sti vHelenat. 2 ae. Ree 97 108 224 388 | 30 146 
South-West Africa... cess . 5,703 6,384 | 6,307 7,070 | 7,119 | 5,068 
United Kingdom... .......... * *°F2 518 11,927 3,896 11,650 | 11,030 | 11,984 
United States of America..... 1,424 1,637 1,638 12) 1,486 1,828 
ZONTDAL AS Fn Vas tees ee tee 43 22 28 24 || 19 14 
Army Money Orders.......... |. $4,801 11,228 37,580 | 2.860 _ — 
LODAT cs vw rere ae | 69,482 44,477 62,597 36,958 30,595 27,928 
(b) VALUF 
-£ £ £ b dives a £ £ 
FATICLT SID inser peter tec ces hse icine 8,925 5,755 6,960 | 19,468 {| 10,485 10,669 
DENBOA... Sckam acs > <mase acts 2,320 | 1,926 2,450 | 2,398 | 1,848 1,838 
QEGIGn COCs Me an wee ou ceo trae 40 58 278 164 131° 
PERDOG. s-c'ed awn avin papi 499 421 1,692 | 209 — 
TAP OUNG «saabnc aie, 500s as anaes 80 28 57 | 60 30 | 28 
ST MC ar -tey Lie Se a 7,038 21,967 9,206 12,849 835 1,851 
Kenya -Colonyiews. odie ) 1,690 2,059 6,310 | L4A6T 4 1,065 | 1,945 
Mauritins<; 2.0 ade «soa omen 1,103 1,617 14,848 6,992 395 669 
Mozambique... 1.2. wits are | 4,018 | 4,483 22.910 | 42,260 17,352 | 2,087 
New, Zesland.cuwsas vv aeees | 3,170 1,958 | 2,289 | 7,224 2,710 | 2,208 
NOIrWAYs is pee te va ody iste ete 1,204 1,303 1,626 | 1,820 921 | 712 
Nyasalandien cas vice noieiy ae 1,410 1,490 1,043 | 1,005 545 | 457 
TRGB IG 5.5. sieve venus ieee 41,198 41,097 43,269 47,188 46,394 | 80,175 
St; SOMA UATS Fen anes ea ee 1,296 2,115 5,918 | 828 183 | »034 
South-West Africa............ 39,654 41,214 45,678 | 55,401 48,679 35,961 
United: Kingdoms: «os as< tas 60,961 62,198 100,918 | 96,289 79,372 | 90,504 
United States of America..... 5,284 7,002 6,944 5,094 6,659 | 7,512 
PANSIDAT << uss’ «seis 2 5 aA 304 115 481 119 44 
Army Money Orders.......... 558,754 183,771 566,283 if 19,230 — _— 
Ce enemas ties WERT WEEE oS 
TODAS ois sn ketene g 738, 943 / 380,577 839,160 |_ 320,060 _ 320,060 , 217,610 189,786 
j Serer sen 


| 








* Year Ist April to 3lst March. Separate particulars for first three months of 1919 not available. 


(iv) Rates of Commission on Money Orders.—The rates of commission charged on 
money orders issued in the Union of South Africa are as follows :— 


For payment in the Union of South Africa, 

South-West Africa, and Bechuana- 

land Protectorate............+++.++-. 6d. per unit of £4 or part thereof, 
For payment in Rhodesia and Mozambique 9d. per unit of £4 or part thereof 
For payment elsewhere......0.6-.seceres Js. per unit of £4 or part thereof. 


(v) Cable Money Orders.—A service exists between the Union of South Africa on the 
one hand, and the United Kingdom and Mauritius on the other, by which remittances may 
be cabled to or from money order offices in those countries. The maximum amount cof a 
cable money order is £40 and the charges in the Union are :— 

(a) The money order commission at oversea rates, viz., ls. for every £4 or part 
thereof, and 

(6) The cost of the telegram of advice at deferred rates (unless the remitter prefers 
to telegraph at full rates) for telegrams addressed to the country of destination. 


a 
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10. Postal Orders.— British postal orders of all denominations from 6d. to 21s. are 


issued and paid throughout the Union. 


(i) NUMBER AND VALUE OF POSTAL ORDERS ISSUED AND PAID IN THE UNION, 
1912 TO 1922-23. 





UNION SHARE OF 
POUNDAGE ON 


POSTAL ORDERS ISSUED. 
. IssvuEsS AND 


POSTAL ORDERS PAID. 





YEAR, | fe REBATE ON 
Number. | Value. Number. Value, IsSUES AND 
| | PAYMENTS, 
' { 
£ ici | : | £ 
1912... 3,261,045 2,080,627 | 2,485,700 1,621,374 21,161 
1913... 8,595,255 2,263,831 | 2)788,167 1,688,024 23,620 
1914... 3,458,662 2,156,318 2,795,233 1,669,566 22,585 
1915... 3,467,201 2,149,800 2,870,576 1,712,362 22,785 
1916... 3'681,262 2'249/173 37102906 178247122 237410 
1917... 3'565,124 2'106,319 3,140,936 791,013 | 29°76 
1918... 37935,274 1,904,473 2'871,210 16147674 21°92 
1919-20* 3'347,766 1,974,031 3,002,910 1,707,723 21,354 
1920-21* 2,968,770 1,734,692 2,699,544 1,556,597 19,967 
1921-22* 2 "762.2 73 Al 571, 252 2, 348, 563 1,267,818 18,199 
1922-23* 3,015,402 1, 569, 398 2,603, 624 1,274,982 | 18,637 








* Year ist April fo Sst March: Separate particulars for first three months « of 1919 not availablel 


(ii) RATE OF POUNDAGE CHARGED ON EACH DENOMINATION OF POSTAL 
ORDER ISSUED. 











Denomination. Poundage, 
SiR TEMA ELEN the Sek. SEP a ON sts 2 el acare. rue es eke SN DTU CIS! vie SMO Sood 1d. 
3s., 38. 6d., 48., 4s. 6d., 5s.,. 5s. 6d., 6s., 6s. 6d., 7s., 7s. 6d., 8s., 8s. 6d., 
9s. 6d., 103, 10s. 6d.. ; hind PE Eh es aed dee ee meee 2d. 
Ils., lls. 6d., 12s., 12s. 6d., 18s., 13s, 6d., 143.) as Dts, ALBA este sl, ae 3d. 
15s. 6d., 16s.. 16s. 6d., 17s., 17s. 6d., 18s., 18s, 6d., 19s., ae ne "20s. bay 1 EE 4d. 








1}. Postal Drafts.—A system of postal drafts is in force by means of which a member 
of the public can draw upon another at any point in the Union where there is a money 
order office for any sum up to £10. A demand is made by the postmaster, on a date 
specified by the drawer, to the person from whom the money is to be collected. If paid, 
the postmaster issues a receipt and remits the amount collected to the drawer by money 
order. The Department’s fee is 6d. for one demand and 9d. for two. The presentation 
of a postal draft has the same force and effect as a legal demand, and in any suit or action 
the production of a dishonoured draft, with the postmaster’s report thereon, is taken as 
evidence of the facts stated in such report, unless the contrary be proved. 


POSTAL DRAFTS ISSUED AND COLLECTED, 1912 TO 1922-23. 














Year | | Number of Demands, Number Collected. | pou Collected. . Tee 
| | £ £ 
Bobcat mee. <3 13,145 / 2,832 4,152 403 
NOLES arash shane we 15,160 | 3,149 4,342 461 
IOIS Fu atnrns 19,259 3,826 | 5,444 584 
LOT ie. a 15,134 2,881 3,729 454 
SOL Ose. Sierag he 16,836 2,930 3,629 507 
LOTT fea eee 13,068 2,355 | 3,018 388 
LOLS... cs. ue eaeae 11,336 | 1,981 / 2,895 335 
BOLO 208 Te fexas 10,583 1,859 | 2,793 314 
1020-21" i: cast acape 13,381 2,566 3,968 337 
Ve cA ys, Saf 14,998 2,809 4,098 455 
BO on wc is 17,639 3,434 4,543 530 


“Separate "particulars for first three months of 1919 not availab e. 


= wou 1st rey to 31st March, 


/ 
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12. Seuth Africa to England Ocean Mail Service.—The first ocean mail contract entered 
into (1876) provided for a regular weekly mail service, the passage between the United 
Kingdom and Cape Town to be completed in twenty-six days. In 1899 an agreement was 
concluded between the United Kingdom and the various colonies and states of South 
Africa for the adoption of a scheme proposed by the Cape Colony Post Office, under which 
the cost of the ocean mail service was borne proportionately by the participating British 
and South African Administrations, on the basis of the use made of it by each Adminis- 
tration. The Cape Colony Administration was responsible for the management of the 
South African ocean mail service on the basis of this agreement up to the date of Union. 
The present contract with the Union-Castle Mail Steamship Company had force for ten 
years from the Ist October, 1912, and was extended for a further two years from the 30th 
September, 1922. The duration of the voyage is 16 days 15 hours in each direction, with 
the option of a reduction to 16 days.on the voyage to Southampton on payment of an addi- 
tional subsidy. The subsidy paid is £225,000 per annum, of which, however, £27,000 is paid 
in consideration of the mail steamers commencing and terminating their voyages at Durban 
instead of Cape Town. The contracting parties, on the basis of usor, are Great Britain, 
the Union, Southern Rhodesia, and the Bechuanaland Protectorate. 

Postal communication is maintained between South Africa and Australia, India, and 
the Far East by means of private ships as opportunity offers. 


(i) AVERAGE AND SHORTEST TIME OCCUPIED IN THE CONVEYANCE oF MAILS 
BETWEEN CAPE TOWN AND ENGLAND, 1913 TO 1922. 








& = : | 
HBADING. 1913. 1915. 1920, 1921. | 1922, 
| | 





Average. Length of 


Voyage. Dys. Hrs. Mns. Dys. Hrs. Mns.! Dys. Hrs. Mns. | Dys. Hrs. Mns. | Dys. Hrs. Mns. ~ 


To South Africa..... 16 8 52 i372 20 


From South Africa.. 16 12 34 17 22 58 os lid 


; ) 17. ° 0° 29°") “Ge eee 
(approximate,) | 


Fastest Voyage. 


To South Africa..... 16 4 50 — — 16 8. “60 16 4 6D 
From South Africa.. 16 8 15 -- -— 15° 12) 7 16 4 18 





Note.—No particutars available in respect of the years 1916-19, 
(ii) QUANTITY OF MAIL MATTER CONVEYED, 1912 TO 1922-23. 


NUMBER OF Mar, Bags. | NUMBER OF PARCEL RECEPTACLES. 








YEAR. | : tt 

To South Africa. | From South Africa.; To South Africa. | From South Africa. 
Ve er / 95,406 35,373 | 22,340 | 2,650 
“iC gnats 94,623 34,257 / 22,711 2,490 
NO Las: fr koe a 87,413 28,235 | 17,224 / 1,997 
HOIBUE Tet ATE 75,211 27,680 22,682 | 2,149 
Th A ele 70,224 26,559. | 29,050 | 2/304 
LM Ye ok: ae Fore 58,501 19,742 ! 33,669 2,698 
TOYS Phe eee 54,563 18,152 58,257 | 5,845 
1919-207. 2. 2.4: 66,277 25,116 40,655 3,911 
1920-217 s,s cata 387,027 25,406 | 49,818 | 5,880 
19Z1=22* Sees 94,672 28,270 | 54,255 4,791 
1922-23 Ey rar te 105,271 29,515 56,540 4,411 


* Year ist April to 31st Mairdhs Separate particndass:d for Y first three months of 1919 not available. 
+ Excluding mails conveyed by private ships as follows :—Mail bags—to South Africa: 5,011; 
from South Africa: 4,228. Pareel receptacles—to South Africa: 10,272; from South Africa: 2, 071. 


§ 2. Telegraphs. 


1. First Lines Constructed and Development of Service.—'The beginning of telegraph 
construction in South Africa was in April, 1860, when a line between Cape Town and Simons- 
town was opened for traffic by the Cape of Good Hope Telegraph Company (Ltd.), and in 
1864 a line from Cape Town to Grahamstown was completed. On the Ist July, 1873, the 
lines of the company were transferred to the control of the Government. In Natal, under 
an Act of 1863, the Government was empowered to grant a concession to a company for 
the construction of telegraphs, and in 1874, when the Government obtained possession of 
the company’s lines, only one connection existed, i.e. between Durban and Pietermaritz- 
burg, a distance of about fifty-one miles. In 1876 the line from Cape Town to the north 
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was extended to Kimberley, and in 1879 the Cape Colony and Natal were connected 
telegraphically, establishing in the following year, by means of the East Coast cable, a 
connection between Cape Town and Europe. In 1879 telegraph offices were opened at 
Pretoria and Standerton, in the Transvaal; in 1885 an office was established at Barberton, 
and in 1886 and 1887 offices were opened along the Witwatersrand. 

The telegraph lines now encircle the whole of the Union and extend northwards to the 
Belgian Congo, Kenya, and Uganda, westwards to South-West Africa, and eastwards to 
Mozambique. 


2. Statistics of Working.—The following table gives particulars regarding the mileage 
of line, mileage of wire, number of offices, and number of telegrams dealt with in the Union 
during a series of years :— 


PARTICULARS AS TO WORKING OF UNION TELEGRAPHS, 1912 TO 1922-23. 





Total 











| | Telegrams dealt with,* | | Value. | Capital 
: pene | ange te ae Cash p of Fem creer 
year, 0 / ©) Oo : | Govern- | ture to Enc 
| Line. | Wire. Offices,  N rs! Val Revenue. | “ment | of Year 
| | perk itt 4 sm eis | Traffic. | (000's 
| | Blaser | | | omitted). 
| | | ac £ £ = 
1912. . +4" 45,236 «| - 56,860°°| 1,460 5,629 | 398,252 Biz, 220 45,093 1,153 
I9tSen 1. 344,517 48,011 1,575 5,864 | 415,238 375,738 48,820 | 1,234 
1914... | 15,021 50,352 1,602 5,999 456,303 356,739 87,834 | 1,225 
1915... 16,053 | 54,256 1,656 6,166 468,563 386,701 103,998 | 1,250 
19167. 4P 46,086 54,031 1,695 5,693 478,672 388,770 89,902 | 1,262 
ISLA eer. 16,991 53,785 1,703 6,175 436,429 349,100 87,329 1,271 
T9IS Fe 15,951 53,850 1,730 6,620 | 467,085 409,490 | 69,422 | 1,274 
1919-207 | 12,482 43,938 1,781 7,646 | 529,360 475,231 67,843 | 1,283 
1920-217 | — — 1,857 6,995 | 552,255 529,518 53,435 | 1,315 
1921-227; .9,348f | 41,415§ | 1,921 | 6,091 | 526,319 495,986 46,798 1,346 
1922-237 | 9,335 41,932 | 1,981 5,520 | 475,435 457,007 37,831 1,374 











* Including radio messages and cablegrams, but excluding railway service messages handed in 
at telegraph offices worked by the Railway Administration. 

+ Year 1st April to 31st March. Separate figures for first three months of 1919 not available. 

t Decrease due to revision of statistics relative to routes on railway property. 

§ Decrease due to wires now forming part of superimposed circuits. 





3. Rates for Transmission of Telegrams.—The following are the present rates for trans- 


mission of telegrams :— 


For the Union of South Africa, South-West Africa, and the 
districts of Lourenco Marques, Gaza, and Inhambane. . 


( Is, 3d. for the first 12 words 
or portion thereof and 1d. 

i for every additional word. 

For transmission from Cape Town, Durban, East London, | 


and Port Elizabeth by wireless telegraphy to ships at sea f ERdes peRinars 


4, Wireless Telegraphy.—(i) Hvisting Facilities.—Wireless stations have been estab- 
lished by the Department at Slangkop and Port Elizabeth (Cape) and Durban (Natal). 
The normal range of the Durban station is 300 miles by day and 1,000 miles by night, whilst 
the higher power installation at Slangkop has a range of 450 miles by day and 1,500 miles 
by night. These are the guaranteed ranges, but are greatly exceeded at night by both 
stations. Continuous attendance is provided at the telegraph offices at Cape Town and 
King William’s Town, and arrangements have been made at the principal ports for summon- 
ing a telegraph official in case of emergency. The ports from which succour can be sent 
to distressed vessels are therefore in communication with the wireless stations at all times. 
A short range wireless station has also been established at East London. 


(ii) Projected High-Power Station.—In September, 1922, the Union Government entered 
into an agreement with the Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Company, Ltd. (Hngland), for 
the erection of a high-power wireless station capable of direct communication with the 
United Kingdom. This agreement, together with a supplementary agreement made in 
March, 1923, was ratified by Parliament in terms of Act No. 11 of 1923, the schedule to 
which containing the text of the agreement, may be summarized as follows :— 


(1) The Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Company, Ltd. (England), undertake to forma South African 
Wireless Company for the purpose of erecting and operating a station suitable for duplex commercial 
working between South Africa and Great Britain within 18 months of the date of the agreement. 

(2) The capital of this company to be approximately £500,000, consisting of 500,000 ordinary £1 
shares, of which at least four-fifths will be heid by Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Company, Ltd., the 
balance being available for public subscription in South Africa by an issue to be made at a later date. 
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(3) At least four of the directorate to be resident within the Union for the purpose of forming a 
quorum and managing the South African company’s affairs; one to be the managing director and one 
a representative of the Government. 

(4) The Government of the Union of South Africa to grant the South African company the right to 
erect, Maintain and operate the station for a period of not less than ten years. 

: eae the termination of this period the Government to have the option to purchase the station 
outright, 

(6) The wireless rates to England in no case to exceed the following :— 


ad! : 
Hull rate Mmessages..sh ge. Giate seh ote wie wie) a che 1 4 per word. 
Deferred MESsAPesinns tata Onesie Maree ys 0.8 53 
GOVermmMent Messages; -5.. ws. use sleinie ae ae pers’ .- 
Press tméessames l. Mev se: Wie es eee tite ote QO 24 “ 


_ (7) ‘The Marconi Company to arrange for the operation of a suitable corresponding station in the 
United Kingdom, and in the*event of the Union Government taking over the station, to maintain and 
operate the English end of the service as heretofore. 


(3) The Marconi Company to arrange for direct communication with the new high-power station in 
Australia, and with any high-power stations belonging to the allied wireless companies which may be 
operating in India, Canada, United States, Argentine, Brazil or elsewhere. 

(9) The company to guarantee a 10 per cent. improvement in daily service over the Australian 
guarantee, which latter calls for an uninterrupted service throughout 300 days of every year on a minimum 
basis of twenty words per minute each way for twelve hours per day. 

_ (10) The company undertakes that the station should be used as an integral part of the Imperial 
wireless system, priority being given, as far as is consistent with the efficient working of the station, to 
communications with stations of the Inperial wireless system. 

(11) The Government is not precluded from entering into arrangements with any other party for 
the purpose of wireless communication between the Union and any part of the world. 


PARTICULARS OF WORKING OF WIRELESS STATIONS, 1912 TO 1922-23. 














| NUMBER OF MESSAGES. NUMBER OF WoRDS. fom fa 
oe | a x Re S (AMOUNT 
oe | | | | ACORUING 
Outwards.' Inwards. | Total. Outwards.| Inwards. | Total. Gorasetee 
| | pha f 2 ee ea 
| 
1 IS ear i 2,314 4,361 6,675 26,118 41,796 67,914 1,981 
LOTS OCS. 2,474 8,554 6,028 | 28,992 39,590 | 68,582 
1914 cere 1,597 2,701 4,298 19,012 | 382,878 | 51,890 1,514 
1OLG HeleY heat, 419 1,232 1,651 | 5,905 | 16,635 | 22,540 658 
eee ee 489 1,947 2,436 9,011 30,179 39,190 1,143 
UAT T os yese ce 71 553 624 1,290 7,948 | 9,233 | 
0918s 41 196 237 730 | 3,098 | 3,828 112 
1919-20*,.... 2,264 4 7,006 9,820 87,119 | 98,289 | 135,408 3,949 
920-21" a 3,396 | 8,727 12,123 44,381 | 110,07 154,453 | 4,505 
1OAT- 22 ee 3,758 | 7,662 11,420 89,166 | 96,674 185,840 4,286 
LORE eo” ete 5,460 | 8,828 14,288 126,294 | 108,297 234,591 | 4,498 
| 





J ) 


* Year ist April to 31st March. Separate particulars for first three months of 1919 not available. 


5. Gable Service.—The cables connecting South Africa with Great Britain, Australia, 
South America, India, and the Far Hast are owned by the Eastern Telegraph and its 
associated companies. There are five principal routes :— 

(1) To the United Kingdom via St. Helena and St. Vincent. 

(2) To Australia and the Far East via Cocos. 

(3) To the United Kingdom via the West Coast station serving the Gold Coast, etc. 
(4) To the United Kingdom and India via East Coast stations, 

(5) To South America via Ascension and St. Vincent. 


A new agreement with the Eastern Telegraph Company to run for a period of 25 years 
from Ist January, 1920, has been completed. 


§ 3. Telephones. 


i. First Exchange and Development of Service.—1n 1882 the first telephone exchange 
in South Africa was opened at Port Elizabeth, followed in 1884 by the opening of a similar 
exchange at Cape Town, and in quick succession exchanges were established at all the 


principal towns throughout the Cape Colony, Natal, Transvaal, and Orange Free State. | 


The largest exchange system is situated in Johannesburg where 10,691 subscribers’ lines 
and 453 public call offices are in use. Small automatic exchanges have been established 
at Waterkloof (Pretoria) and Camps Bay (Cape Town), but the first automatic exchange 
of any considerable size has been instituted at Overport (Durban) Trunk line 
communication for distances up to approximately 500 miles has long been established, 
and the introduction of “repeaters” is designed to render possible inter-communication 
over the whole of the Union. 
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2. Statistics of Working.—The following tables give particulars of the operation of the 
telephone services for a series of years :— 











Mileage of Approxi- | Number of 











Wire Number Number of | Number of Number mate Instruments 
Year. (including of Public Call | Instruments of Number of | per 100 of 
Spare Exchanges, Offices. in Use. | Subscribers.| Calls (000’s | Huropean 
Wire). omitted). | Population. 
TO124 sys. 62,997 222 822 21,993 14,793 37,000 1°72 
AG1S*. Ce | 83,075 300 1,309 26,257 17,664 50,022 2-06 
LOL4Y. oa 97,948 400 1,763 29,400 19,870 57,400 2°30 
1GIB*s sc 107,946 417 1,923 32,144 21,625 62,077 2°52 
1D16* 2 <= 115,474 422 2,038 35,463 22,844 77,386 2°78 
LOL Aae ee 124,502 437 2,151 36,846 24,876 82,619 2°51 
{0187 20s 127,178 452 2,180 38,396 26,286 93,110 2°98 
AOL ORT we | 128,604 461 2,246 42,419 | 29,447 98,643 2°87 
O20 Tee os 132,726 468 2,242 43,022 30,069 98,910 2°86 
POST ee i. 140,889 549 2,346 48,362 33,662 98,910 3°16 
BS ae a 158,731 583 2,656 51,849 35,891 100,785 3°12 
Ee 3 aloe 168,610 | 3°60 


648 3,076 55,704 | 41.302 106,265 





* 31st December. + 31st March. 


(ii) FINANCIAL PARTICULARS OF TELEPHONE SERVICES, 1912 TO 1922-23. 

















| 
| : Total Capital Expenditure 
‘Year. Cash Revenue. | Value of to End of Year 
| | Government Traffic. (000’s omitted), 
i 
£ £ £ 
HDR AREY Se, RS 235,642 23,235 1,406 
“if G3 hoa aaa | 238,610 28,000 1,674 
POUR E es 278,730 35,114 1,864 
POLO oS Recast 2 316,380 37,121 ee 2,003 
(Me aie 358,098 41,270 2,106 
8 0 Rela ean ee haan 404,994 52,520 2,210 
AOL Se Ie cle Se. 6 443,715 59,943 DTZ, 
101 0-20 es a 523,641 51,439 2,53 
1920-2192 8... Oh eins 682,431 65,897 3,007 
EAE en eae a 735,667 74,411 3,403 





S022 A238 ies 2 24! 799,536 | 67,000 3,876 








* Year ist April to 3lst March. Separate particulars for first three months of 1919 not availabie. 


§ 4. Savings Bank. 


1. Conduct ef Savings Bank.—Savings Banks are conducted by the Department at 
Cape Town (for the Cape of Good Hope), Pretoria (for the Transvaal, Orange Free State, 
Natal, certain Northern Cape offices, and certain Eastern Cape offices). Deposits of one 
shilling, or any multiple cf one shilling, are received, subject to a limit of £200 net in any one 
year ending 3ist March, and £1,000 in all, excluding interest. Interest at the rate of 3} 
per cent. per annum is allowed. Deposits are received at all money order offices. Any 
depositor may, in addition, invest in Savings Bank Certificates of £100 each up to £1,000. 
Interest on certificates at 5 per cent. per annum is credited to the depositor’s ordinary 
account half-yearly. 


2. Savings Bank Transactions,—Particulars of Post Office Savings Bank transactions 
from 1909-10 will be found in Chapter X XV. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
STATE FINANCE. 


A. GENERAL FINANCIAL SYSTEM OF THE UNION GOVERNMENT. 


1. Statutory Provisions.—The financial provisions of the Constitution are to be found 
in Sections 117 to 133 of the South Africa Act. In terms of Section 117, all revenues from 
whatever source arising vest in the Governor-General-in-Council. The section creates a 
Railway and Harbour Fund, into which are paid all revenues from the administration of 
the railways, ports, and harbours, while further provision is made as follows: ‘* There shall 
also be formed a Consolidated Revenue Fund, into which shall be paid all other revenues 
raised or received by the Governor-General-in-Council, and such fund shall be appropriated 
by Parliament for the purposes of the Union in the manner prescribed by this Act and 
subject to the charges imposed thereby.” Further provisions relating to the financial system 
of the Union are those contained in the Hachequer and Audit Act of 1911, as amended by 
Act No. 31 of 1916 and Act No. 37 of 1922, and the Public Debt Commissioners Act, 191T, 
as amended by Sections 6 and 7 of Act No. 38 of 1921. The raising of loans is governed 
by the General Loans Consolidation and Amendment Act No. 22 of 1917, as amended by 
Act No. 20 of 1919. 





2. Consolidated Revenue Fund.—Under the present financial arrangements which 
conform to the provisions of the South Africa Act, as more particularly defined in the 
Exchequer and Audit Act, 1911, all revenues, except those of the Railway and Harbour 
Administration, are carried to the Consolidated Revenue Fund. This fund comprises the 
Revenue Account and the Loan Account, the former being credited with all moneys received 
from revenue proper, the latter with moneys derived from the raising of loans, from repay- 
ment of loans, or from the alienation of fixed property and such other moneys as Parliament 
may direct to be paid to that account. The charges upon the Revenue and Loan Accounts 
are provided for by annual appropriation Acts, and, subject to Section 26 of the Hachequer 
and Audit Act, it is only under the authority of such an Act that a withdrawal from the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund can take place. The section referred to provides that with- 
drawals to meet unforeseen and necessary expenditure not provided for in an appropriation 
Act or expenditure in excess of an amount so provided may be made under special warrant 
of the Governor-General up to an amount not exceeding in the whole £300,000. 


3. Railway and Harbour Fund.—The revenues of the Railway and Harbour Adminis- 
tration are carried to a fund styled the Railway and Harbour Fund, and are appropriated 
for purposes of the Administration by annual appropriation Acts. A similar provision to 
that described above exists for meeting unforeseen or excess charges on the fund within 
certain limits. The Railway and Harbour Fund embraces a Capital Account and a Revenue 
Account, and the funds to meet capital expenditure are in the main provided by the 
Treasury, from the proceeds of loans raised, by way of loan to the Administration at rates 
of interest corresponding to those paid by the Treasury (see Chapter X XII). 


4. Public Debt Commissioners.— All trust moneys, e.g. Sinking Fund, Pension Fund, 
Guardians’ Fund, and Post Office Savings Bank moneys, coming into the hands of the 
Government or the Railway and Harbour Administration, are handed over for investment 
and management to the Public Debt Commissioners, who are also authorized to invest the 
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funds of Provincial Administrations. The Public Debt Commissioners consist of the 
Minister of Finance as Chairman, ez officio, a member of the Railway Board, and one other 
member. The powers and functions of the Commissioners are governed by the Public 
Debi Commissioners Act, 1911, as amended by Sections 6 and 7 of Act No. 38 of 1921, which 
also provides that the surplus of revenue over ordinary expenditure in each year shall be 
paid to the Commissioners and applied by them in redemption of debt. 





5. Audit.—The audit of all the accounts of the Union Government, including those 
of the Railway and Harbour Administration, is conducted by the Controller and Auditor 
General, who reports annually thereon to Parliament. The appointment, powers, and 
duties of this officer are prescribed in the Exchequer and Audit Act of 1911 and the amending 
Acts of 1916 and 1922. 


__ G. Financial Relations between the Union Government and the Provinces.—The powers 
ot the Provinces are defined in Section 85 of the South Africa Act and the Financial Relations 
Aci of 1913, which has been extended and modified by Acts No. 9 of 1917, No. 6 of 1920, 
No. 5 of 1921, and No. 5 of 1922. The most important of their duties are Education other 
than higher education, i.e. up to University matriculation standard, Hospitals and Poor 
Relief, Roads and Bridges, and Game and Fish Preservation. From the date of,the 
constitution of the Union until April, 1913, when the Financial Relations Act came into 
operation, the whole of the funds required by the Provinces were provided by grants from 
the Union Exchequer. The Act of 1913 was based on the Majority Report of the Financial 
Relations Commission, which was composed of a representative of each Province, with the 
Right Honourable Sir G. H. Murray, G.C.B., as Chairman. 


It provides for— 

(a) a subsidy from Union funds of one-half of the ordinary annual expenditure of 
the Province, subject to certain limitations as regards the annual increase in 
such expenditure ;* 

(6) the assignment to the Province, without powers of legislation in regard thereto, of 
the revenues derived from (i) transfer duty, (ii) liquor licences, (iii)"native pass 
fees in Transvaal labour districts ; 
the transfer to the Province, with power of legislation in regard thereto, of 
trading and professional licences (with certain exceptions), education fees, 
hospital fees, etc. - 

(d) a special subsidy of £100,000 in each case to Natal and the Orange Free State, 
the funds otherwise placed at their disposal being insufficient to balance the 
commencing expenditure of these Provinces. 


— 


(c 


It is specially provided that the expenditure of any divisional council, school board, 
or native council out of revenues raised locally should rank as ordinary expenditure of the 
Province for the purpose of assessing the subsidy referred to at (a) above. This provision 
is necessary to put the Cape Province on terms of equality, financially, with the other 
Provinces. For the provincial services in the Cape are largely carried out and paid for by 
subsidiary local authorities, so that the charges on the Cape Provincial Revenue Fund 
and consequently the subsidy payable by the Union Government in respect of these charges 
are relatively less than in the other Provinces, where no such system of devolution exists. 
Seeing that the Trading and Liquor Licence revenues in Natal are collected by the muni- 
cipalities, provision is made for a special grant to that Province of a fixed sum not exceeding 
£30,000 in lieu of the yield of such licence revenues to the municipalities in any year. As 
regards the capital expenditure of the Provinces, the Act provides that it should be met 
from funds provided by the Union Treasury upon loan at such rate of interest and redeem- 
able within such period as may be fixed. The interest and redemption charges rank as 
ordinary expenditure of the Province for purposes of the Union subsidy. The Provinces 
are not permitted to borrow from any source other than the Union Treasury for capital 
expenditure. ; 


In September, 1922, a Commission was appointed to inquire into and report upon 
the finances of the several Provinces, with the following personnel :—Messrs. W. D. Baxter 
(Chairman), J. H. Hofmeyr, M.A., H. 8. Scott, B.A., and Alex. Aiken. 


The main findings and recommendations of the Commission, whose report was published 
in May, 1923, may be summarized as follows :— 


(1) The payment of subsidy to the Provinces on the £ for £ basis is thoroughly unsound and 
should be abandoned. . 


(2) Expenditure under General Administration should be reduced in various specified ways. 





* Amended by Section 2 of Act No. 5 of 1922 (see Section C. § 2 below). 
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(3) There has been an increase in expenditure on education out of proportion to the increase 
in the population and school enrolment. It should be reduced inter alia by :— 
(i) cutting down the number of local bodies and by economies in administration 
and inspection (in the Orange Free State) ; 


(ii) a reduction in the staffs of schools and training colleges, and the charging of fees 
to students ; 

(iii) reducing teachers’ salaries in many Cases ; 

(iv) restricting the establishment of high schools, and the expenditure on buildings, 
technical and industrial education, hostels and bursaries. 

Expenditure on non-European education cannot be reduced, but should be increased. 


(4) Expenditure on hospitals should to a far greater extent be borne by the communities- 
primarily served. The whole question of hospital accommodation should be reviewed. 


(5) The amount spent on voads has not been excessive. Local authorities with rating powers 
should be established in the Transvaal and Orange Free State. 


(6) Taxation and Revenue. 

(i) The following sources of revenue are not appropriate to Provincial Administra- 
tion, viz. :—Native Pass Fees, Trade and Occupation Licences, Auction Dues,. 
Poll Tax, Education Tax, Crayfish Canning Profits Tax, Corporation and Company 
Tax, Employers’ Tax. 

(ii) The following sources of revenue are appropriate to Provincial Administration,,. 
viz. :—Transfer Duty, Liquor Licences, Dog, Fish, and Game Licences, Motor 
Taxes, Wheel Tax, Entertainment Tax, Taxes on Racing (totalizator, betting, 
bookmakers, racecourse admission), Immovable Property Tax, Education Fees for 
other than compulsory education, and Hospital Fees. Transfer duty should remain: 
an assigned revenue. The Provincial Councils should have complete control 
both legislative and administrative, of the sources of revenue detailed above 
and no others. The sources of revenue open to the Provinces should be clearly 
defined and limited and should be enumerated in an Act of Parliament as their 
only sources of revenue. 

(iii) Trade and occupational licences should be uniform throughout the Union, and 
the rates fixed by the Union Parliament. 

(iv) To supplement the revenue from the sources enumerated above, the Union Govern-- 
ment should pay a subsidy to the Provinces. This should take the form of a grant- 
in-aid of education, its amount to be determined by the number of pufils in average 
attendance. There should be an investigation with a view to determining the 
limits of the State’s liability for the provision of education. During the period 
of transition from the old system to the new the Provinces should be assisted 
by means of special subsidies which should disappear as soon as possible. 

(v) The deficits of the Provinces outstanding at the date of the coming into operation 
of the Commission’s proposed scheme should be wiped out by means of loans 
from the Union Government to be repaid in ten years. 

(vi) The School Board deficits in the Cape Province should be provided for by a loan 
from the Union Government to be repaid by ten equal annual instalments. ° 


(7) Capital Expenditure. 
(i) The present system of financing the capital expenditure of the Provinces should. 
be continued. 


Gi) There should be a general survey of the requirements of the four Provinees with. 
a view to drawing up a programme for capital expenditure. 

(iti) The period of loans for roads should vary. 

(iv) School Boards in the Cape Province should be deprived of the power of raising 
loans. 


(8) General. 
(i) In the interests of the economical administration of the country as a whole there 
should be more co-operation between Union Government Departments and the 
Provincial Administrations. 


(ii) The most essential factor in economical administration is the development of 
local authorities with financial responsibility. 


(itt) Local authorities should be established with definite financial responsibilities in 
respect of education, hospitals, and roads. 


(iv) Local authorities should raise funds mainly by means of rates on immovable 
property. 


Arising out of the report of the Provincial Finances Commission, a further Com- 
mission was appointed in August, 1923, to investigate certain matters in connection with 
the education of European children. 


B. PUBLIC REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF THE UNION. 


§ i. General Summary. 


i. Revenue and Expenditure of States Prior to 1910.—The following table gives 
particulars regarding the revenue and expenditure of the States now forming the Union 
from 1881 to 1910. Railway revenue and expenditure have been excluded from the figures 
which have been adjusted to uniform fiscal periods (Ist April to 31st March) :— 
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REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE (EXCLUDING RAILWAY REVENUE AND EXPENDI- 
TURE) OF STATES NOW FORMING THE UNION, 1881 TO 1910 (ADJUSTED 
TO UNIFORM FISCAL PERIODS). 







































































Year, | 
= Cape of Good | ate Orange Free 
(1st Gt pt - 31st | Hope. Natal. Transvaal. States Total. 
(a) REVENUE. 
{ 

= £ £ i £ 
1661-62 «3c arts 2,486,193 394,782 | -- 224,158 3,105,128 
TBS2 RR Ane. orice 2,407,632 482,567 83,266 211,800 3,185,265 
RRS ES eo 2.111,791 446,855 328,467 275,746 3,162,859 
EBSASSOe oiler. certo ls ts 2,225,182 482,591 286,664 228,081 3,222,018 
gt 5 oe ee 2,100,704 508,320 218,714 229,153 3,056,891 
1886-87 1,990,524 478,119 367.302 185,883 3,021,828 
Oy eo 2,029,646 614,862 722,435 209,424 3,576,367 
1888-89 2,235,068 784,985 | 1,057,691 | 208,107 4,285,801 
1889-90 2,433,830 797,877 1,507,849 | 281,039 5,020,595 
hs 0) Re eee 2,398,166 763,849 1,216,094 | 377,720 4,755,829 
1891-92 2,462,759 831,368 | 1,039,352 380,236 4,713,715 
1892-93 2,565,036 704,714 1,367,544 | 309,002 4,946,296 
1893-94 2,742,028 572,125 1,838,946 291,336 5,444,435 
TSO 4 OD Week on. gt ous 2,736,251 618,751 2,570,785 283,889 6,209,676 
TSUD-00 ice ceistews sete 3,184,651 694,548 | 8,856,844 | 355,123 8, 091, 166 
BE OG KOE vrs. ol. eS ayes) ots 3,755,009 873,778 4,725,689 385,270 9, 739, 746 
1897-98 3,549,295 965,379 4,372,433 399,467 9,286,574. 
1898-99 3,416,040 1,100,411 F,104,246 | 392,985 9,093,682 
1899-60 3,448,505 1,768,635 317,662 a 
POO Este ob. hei soi 4,082,456 1,151,397 = 226,350 —- 
OO Sara ok cckst « eae 4,779,898 1,875,375 | —— 260,586 — 
1902-034 2. se re 5,798,305 1,677,894 4,070,682 560,401 12,107,232 
1903-04. 5,116,016 Z1LT2815 | 5,356,884 820,487 13,406,202 
1904-05. 4,527,850 1,568,987 4,642,328 | 808,324 11,547,489 
MVOG-OGs comes sc. es 4,331,886 1,708,607 | 4,605,670 | 765,992 11,412,155 
MI Re Wertscerah<accl soca 4,103,017 1,682,714 5,025,287 780,323 11,591,341 
0) (OB 6 ae otic x aes ouvir 3,925,237 1,666,674 4,788,573 | 728,609 11,109,093 
1908-O9............ 4,156,832 1,577,836 | 5,469,198 | 863,858 12,067,724 
PBOQ— 10 2's, «0 .0y< cere v4 4,828,456 1,661,498 6,003,948 | 991,190 13,485,092 
1910 (April and May) ; 837,066 283,410 T,015;570 | 169,405 2,305,451 

| | 
(6) EXPENDITURE. 
| 

£ £ £ | £ -£ 
I tte bef Geare Rai ue ae ees 434,798 339,016 — | 187,707 2,961,521 
NS Gee Csr iets 5 oe eles 2,831,624 471,796 90,523 | 200,492 3,594,435 
We ana ecre e's) 6 oi nlels 2,901,862 514,092 337,105 268,672 | 4,021,731 
hoist: Be nae ey eee 2,783,121 585,730 253,109 | 229,871 | 3,851,831 
1885-86 2,725,575 618,603 217,433 | 229,548 3,791,159 
1886-87 2,556,554 563,694 324,052 | 206,005 3,650,305 
ser Oae 5 cca cubes 5 27524, 835 532,221 733,428 175,704 | 93,966,188 
1888-89 2,564,126 647,930 884,403 | 157,147 4,253,606 
PES OO. ee clays 0. a bieast's 2,789,334 862,392 | 1,302,466 213,333 } 5,167,525 
SGU Uatcks sfc we s.> 4 3,106,437 994,422 | 1,486,113 | 312,640 5,899,612 
Oe aes ose 3,095,981 941,914 1,309,747 | 405,231 | 5,752,873 
1892-93 3,161,587 848,307 | 1,217,088 374,459 5,601,441 
TS8OB—-O4 0 les gaa 3; 597, "290 797,729 j 1 fein 322,755 { 6,127,926 
T0498 ire eos ove os 3. 3032,398 849,082 | 1,970,816 | 314,419 6,766,715 
1895—96............ 3,803,185 862,706 3-177,170 | 351,220 | 8,194,281 
1896-97 4,651,649 996,555 4 ,602,061 426,536 LO; 676, 801 
ESOT—9O8 0 oaths oe). 4,995,706 1,177,355 4.399, 102 | 437,877 11 1,009, 840 
BOS KOO ete cc nice ots 4,830,489 2,457,714 4,423, 940 441,330 12 "153,473 
T899-008 oes 4,686,695 155153362 | 340,249 — 
1900-01. 5,224, 595 127A — | 163,481 —s 
1901-02. . 5,396,013 1,519,105 | 210,812 = 
1902-03. 6,472,157 2,877,830 3,470, 999 686,589 13,507,575 
ACCU S Eb Rae 6,624,547 2,732,897 4,560,904 755,456 14,673,804 
10sec YS. 6,166,920 2°528,912 | 4,336,126 767,227 13,799,185 
TOO DOG nee. 5,654,519 2,459,306 4, 689, 232 764,517 13,567,574 
L90G=O Gis. iewens 5,572,970 2,419,668 5, 278, 274 770,734 14,041,646 
£907 -OB reso itn | 5,541,038 2,440,518 " 504, 903 772,382 13,348,841 
1908-09............ 5,519,003 2,370,012 | 4, 494° 429 674,372 | 13,057,816 
EQO9=1 OP ie ectect eres 5,645,803 2,482,746 5,080,151 975,395 | 14,184,095 
1910 (April and ni) 948, 128 421,525 | 875,951 181,092 2,426,696 

| 





2. Revenue and Expenditure from 1910.—The following table shows the total ordinary 
revenue and expenditure of the Union, including the Provinces. The revenue of the Union 
from 1910-11 to 1916-17 excludes receipts from Bewaarplaatsen transferred to the Loan 
Account, and the expenditure of the Union excludes subsidies to the Provincial Councils, 
and, in the year 1912-13, a contribution of £100,000 to the Miners’ Phthisis Compensation 
Fund, which was a debit against the Bewaarplaatsen receipts. The column headed “ Local 
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Bodies ” includes revenues collected by the Divisional Councils, Rural Council (Cape Divi- 
sion), School Boards, Transkeian Territories General Council, Pondoland General Council, and 
Glen Grey District Council in the Cape Province, and expended by them during the calendar 
year ended three months previous to the period indicated. This expenditure is included 
under the Financial Relations Acts with that of the Cape Province when calculations for 
subsidies due from the Union Government are made. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE (INCLUDING PRO- 
VINCIAL), 1910-11 TO 1921-22. 














Revenue. Local Expenditure. 

















Bodies in 
Wear?) 7 eet oe Cape 
Union. | Provincial. Total. Province. Union | Provincial. | Total. 
(Net). 
£ £ £ x £ £ £ 
1910-11... | 14,418,236 — 14,418,236 ao 10,956,431 | 2,271,300 | 13 227,731 
1911-12.... | 17,228,418 — 17,228,418 — . | 18,244,766 | 2,883,567 | 16,128,333 
1912-13... | 17°292'520 — 17,292,520 Boe 13,653,487 | 3,662,987 | 17,316,474 
1913-14... | 15,805,076 | 1,289,190 | 17,094,266 576,210 | 14,299,612 | 3,324,136 | 17,623,748 
1914-15... | 14,265,097 | 1,058,085 | 15,323,182. 575,851 | 13,969,707 | 3,346,142 | 17,315,849 
1915-16... 16,556,397 | 1,134,566 | 17,690,963 555,509 | 14,088,851 | 3,365,705 | 17,454,556 
1916-17... | 18,408,616 | 1,423,766 | 19,832,382 592,308 | 15,499,859 | 3,708,684 | 19,208,543 
1917-18... 19,657,597 | 1,723,049 | 21,380,646 | 616,135 | 16,347,764 | 4,255,051 | 20,602,815 
1918-19... | 21,911,029 | 2,093,753 | 24,004,782 | 597,057 | 18,293,718 | 5,212,710 | 28,506,428 
1919-20... | 96,885,957 | 3,405,134 | 30,291,091 | 588,558 | 20,771,950 | 6,388,052 | 27,160,002 
1920-21... | 29,676,186 | 3,596,766 | 33,272,952 | 959,566 | 25,597,718 | 8,417,256 | 34,014,974 
1921-22... | 28,884,270 | 3,738,150 | 32,622,420 | 510,915 | 25,409,025 | 8,819,282 | 34,228,307 





= 


§ 2. Revenue of the Union. 


1. Ordinary Revenue of the Union.—The total ordinary revenue of the Union from 
the date of the establishment of the Union is given according to financial years (1st April 
to 3lst March) in the subjoined table, together with the revenue per head of the total 
population and per head of the European population only. The ordinary revenue is taken to 
exclude railway and harbour revenue, and (from Ist April, 1913) collections of revenue 
on behalf of Provincial Administrations. Receipts from bewaarplaatsen, a source of 
revenue resulting from certain Government ownership rights in respect of gold mines in the 
Transvaal, have been excluded up to 1920-21, as revenue under this head up to that year 
had been transferred to Loans Account. 





ORDINARY REVENUE OF THE UNION, AND REVENUE PER HEAD OF THE | 
POPULATION, 1910-11 TO 1922-23. 





























| | | ; | 

. Gaatome SEP caining Reet = OER? Total >|, Per Head) <}s Renae 

Year tevenue. | Revenue.t | Revenue Revenue. | of of European 

ae ani , As Bhi 7 : : Population. | Population. 
£ £ S = | mame Seat c be £ A sede 

1910-11* 3,787,936 | 1,642,087 | 8,988,213 | 14,418,236 218) se 13 dbaer 
1911-12 4,508,644 | 2,165,985 | 10,553,789 | 17,228,418 A hire Bey a’ 13 Oeae 
1912-13 | 4,634,929 | 2,20%slod.- | 10,450,454 | 17,292,520. 27165 13 490 get 
1913-14 | 4,780,171, | 2,374,311 | 8,697,594 | 15,805,076 2 10 10 LT aliens 
1914-15 | 3,690,531 | 1,684,309 | 8,890,257 | 14,265,097 24 “Doe 10 400 
1915-16 | 4,744,691 1,666,524 | 10,145,182 16,556,397 2) 1435 1270 40 
1916-17 512375500. >] 2,318,324 | 10,852,762 | 18,408,616 2 1653 13. //2ba8 
1917-18 | 4,588,522 1,203,459 | 13,865,616 19,657,597 2:19 ec 13 Ab eet 
1918-19 | 5,991,733 | 1,107,451 | 14,811,845 21,911,029 3.459 1b aie 
1919-20 | 6,288,525 2,324,955 _ | 18,272,477 26,885,957 4 0 0 18..4.43 
1920-21 | 9,015,875 1,886,871 | 18,773,440 29,676,186 4 6 10 19 15 9 
1921-22 | 5,292,786 1,184,734 | 22,406,750 28,884,270 rs ee 18 19 5 
1922-23 5,761,563 1,473,858 | 19,999,094 27,234,515 mie ct 7 6h asG 

| | 





* 10 Months. + 12 Months. 
t A complete statement of Union revenue derived from mining will be found below. 





2. Sources of Revenue.—The ordinary revenue of the Union is derived from (a) 
Receipts from Customs and Excise, (b) Collections by the Inland Revenue Department 
under various heads, including income tax payments, taxation of mines, stamp, transfer, 
and other duties, and Native taxes; and (c) Revenue earned by the Postal, Telegraph and 
Telephone services of the Union. The revenue receipts under the main heads are given 
below for six financial years (1st April to 31st March). 
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HEADS OF REVENUE OF THE UNION, 1916-17 TO 1921-22. 
DESCRIPTION OF = 91_96 
REVENUE. 1916-17. | 1917-18. 1918-19, 1919-20. 1920-21. 1921-22. 
| £ | £ | £ £ £ £ 
Customs. Eaeisteicne aterete ee .- | 5,237,580 4,588,522 | 5,991,733 6,288,524 9,015,875 5,292,786 
MX OISG. cao ate, sto.are) deine 955,280 | 1,055,305 1,241,898 1,648,159 | 7 300, 013 1,711,194 
Mining Revenue........ | 2,318,824 | *1,203,459 | *1,107,451 | *2,452,805 +1, 886, 871 1,184,734 
Bewaarplaatsen......... t t tT Tt 95,840 
Licences — Trading and cues 
Licences “Others, 1.21. | 15%520| _14'361 | 106124 | 126,095 | 184,151 | 185,703 
Stamp Duties and Fees.. 509,051 585,874 674,045 958,399 | 1,017,844 874,764 
Income Tax.......... 1,465,401 3,860,282 4,297,913 4,696,435 | 4,854,578*| 6,965,269 
Estate and Succession 
Paes. seacee sits Sic 5 181,599 208,814 224,601 282,506 358,179 275,554 
Native Taxes.......... | 819,909 821,953 818,332 827,527 826,864 829,008 
PAGSURGGS 7. oi). ccesarenctane 48,346 46,974 43,040 42,168 34,895 29,946 
Land Revenue......... 150,951 152,053 151,225 147,245 144,419 158,849 
Forest Revenue........ | 55,564 63,767 89,819 117,256 107,220 80,429 
Rents of Government 
PEO HO LUV iaae «os tee cus ets 105,738 107,633 108,321 138,338 196,784 213,035 
Sales of Crown Land... 7 4 t + 118,895 
EMUOLONtie nels Gs. f.-s s-0) dete ets | 3,962,279 4,158,160 4,201,525 4,480,382 4,699,653 5,114,831 
Departmental Receipts.. | 431,430 519,629 543,712 814,037 724,369 739,565 
Fines and Forfeitures... | 201,773 108,413 169,015 195,581 231,267 219,880 
Miscellaneous.......... : 65,202 94,573 85,630 84,877 151,738 131,553 
Bastaleeseccitackee oes 1 ,063,389 1 1,167,825 1,176,810 | 1,370;755°| 1,573,190 1,662,154 
Telegraph and Telephone | 725,164 805,777 879,835 998,872 1,211,949 1,231,603 
Excess Profits Tax.... | — — ~ 1,215,996 1,206,332 1,823,678 
PROWAG vey ene 6 61 < £ | 18,408,616 | 19,657,599 | 21,911,029 | 26,885,957 | 29,676,186 | 28,884,270 
4 




















* Excluding Gold Mine Leases, which are credited to Loan Account for these years. 
+ Credited to Loan Account. 


3. Customs Revenue.—The subjoined table gives particulars of revenue derived from 
customs duties levied in the Union during a series of calendar years. Further details as 
to the customs of the Union are given in Chapter XX. 





_ CUSTOMS REVENUE OF THE UNION, (1917 TO 1922. 









































ae | 
CI.ASs 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. <>} ES a9Z2% 

| | 

£ £ £ £ £ | 
Foodstufts of Animal Origin.... 56,314 22,900 60,962 116,348 56,798 66,376 
Foodstuffs of Vegetable Origin. 597,146 456,833 | 459,460 562,308 506,687 639,797 
Non-Alcoholic Beverages...... 3,692 1,797 3, 676 | 3,440 1,706 % 233 
Spirits and Alcoholic Liquors... 637,030 469,962 534, 190 844,374 814,193 | 794,668 
UPAR OCCO aS aiss «al ara ak ciala dcocai/eiecarava 114,796 97.500 78, 377 96,971 60,557 70,801 
MOMOMPATIIMOIS 5 Sure gas es ware ily 26 2 41 51 12 

pene Substances (not Food- | 

LLU a. Paste vs letiees itis Pht. | 49 2,063 218 273 159 90 
Woectable Substances (not Food- 

Shuits) Sects iodides ik ee | 1,098 3,028 1,382 1,536 1,788 3,096 
Apparel and Textiles......... 310,426 | 2,686,014 | 2,013,697 3,295,950 | 1,602,154 | 1,703,507 
Oils, Fat, and Waxes.. -. | 179,463 | 119,731 | 71513259 202,694 161,417 + 169,446 
Paints and Varnishes......... -— a — —— -— — 
Stones and Minerals.......... 706 82 167 114 587 652 
Ns Geol ins ke 0.0.0 oo, 9, cata aaa | a — — | — ~- — 
Metals (unmanufactured) ene 20 90 3h Hy <7 fal 12 
Metals (partly manufactured)... 21,635 23,565 19,416 | 14,599 10,325 6,802 
Metals (manufactured)........ 47,741 264,421 478,552 998,561 583,545 437,512 
Leather and Indiarubber...... 177,515 289,851 315,588 | 541,109 224,148 209,115 
SV OCLRALILG GW ICKOL onc. st esis «teres 18,947 84,221 80,906 | 281,621 144,142 145,832 
Earthenware, Cements, China, £ | 

Glass, and Stoneware....... 3,790 55,954 70,849 193,016 126,494 128,678 
Paper and Stationery......... 50,993 81,343 81,030 | 127,095 97,757 65,351 
Jewellery, Timepieces, and | 
eR ANOY. GOOUS SH: 555 ts cick ste 79,313 83,916 101,143 , 214,413 101,218 118,736 
Optical, Surgical, and Seientific | 

[nstruments:230... ove eee 29 6 18 | 38 43 36 
Drugs, Chemicals, and Fertilizers 53,886 56,595 74,999 | 92,569 63,284 62,213 
Miscellaneous...........eeee0- 2,447,062 | 1,106,784 | 1,467,542 | 2,393,475 | 1,217,982 | 1,406,744 

POUTAI. srelercratecct £ | 4,801,668 | 5,906,682 | 5,993,463 | 9,981.082 | 5,775,106 | 6,030,709 
Rectetecansnhianiinict & MUVRCID SSRI Boll siheet dct ete? we eS 
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4. Excise Revenue.—The subjoined table gives particulars of revenue from Excise 
in the Union during six financial years (lst April to 3lst March) :— 


EXCISE REVENUE OF THE UNION, 1916-17 TO 1921-22. 

















| 
| 











DESORIPTION. | 1916-17. 1917-18. | 1918-19. | 1919-20 1920-21, 1921-22. 
| | | 

£ = g £ £ £ 
Apirite, ves. 4. seas 475,095 556,560 | 675,291 | 880,296 612,863 686,024 
Boers. . Uses eee 131,583 138,906 158,705 | 249,247 249,915 242,793 
Cigarettes........ 198,640 227,982 | 256,505 323,384 280,593 289,552 
Tobacco: ~~ a6 ane | —- | —_— = —_ —_ 364,357 
Suvari sya ces 123, 020°" 98,242 | 128,356 162,923 119,109 96,190 
Matches......... 26,122 OD gt 26,041 31,137 30,340 28,607 
Playing Cards.... 1400'S) 2,026 © 1,676 | 858 835 11 3.671 

Miscellancous..... 821 | 319 824 314 35a. 4 ; 





























TOTAL. cece 955,280 1,055,305 | 1,241,898 1,648,159 1,300,013° 1,711,194 
l | 


| é 
5. Revenue from Mining.—Particulars of the sources of revenue from mining in the 
Union are given hereunder for six financial years (1st April to 3lst March). A special War 
levy of £500,000 on the profits of gold mining was imposed under the Mining Taxation 
Amendment Act, 1915. The first instalment (24 per cent. on the profits) yielded in the 
financial year 1915-16 the sum of £301,186, and the balance was paid in the financial year 
1916-17. 





MINING REVENUE OF THE UNION, 1916-17 TO 1921-22. 














DESCRIPTION, | 1916-17. 1917-18. | 1918-19. | 1919-20. | 1920-21. 1921-22. 
£ £ £ . £ £ I £ 
Gold Mines— / ) 
Proflie Wee ass oe ea ee | 1,428,314 | 287,739 ae — om = 
Ancome jax works. Wes wie — | 1,053,138 766,311 943,296 | 1,189,956 } 1,113,948 
Bewaarplaatsen............. ; 208,823 ; 124,725 119,055 205,452 208,021 164,753 
Share ot Profits. 22.2522. +e. 5,112 | 288,062 478,139 630,353 906,490 894,063 


Diamond Mines— 
Prolite Tax. ees ee ate chick 150,119 |} 27,999 
Income Tax*iosc4 92.6. Se. 











| — 344,277 388,182 593,337 538,751 115,569 
Hxpott. Dutye, kere awae 159,667 , 210,651 334,116 1,331,500 810,463 142,559 
Registration Fees........... 12,980 | 8,530 6,014 —_— —~ —_ 
Share’ of HProfits: <>. o-.00 2 304,424 | 355,275 402,018 879,504 ; 799,797 54,213 
| | 
Other Mines— i 
Bronte ele tore ae Dr. 3,437; 19,480 | -- ) — — —_— 
Thcome Tax. boc ene | — | 55,717 83,644 108,513 103,138 115,845 
Share).of (Profite..nteee oes 21,739 | 26,662 | 10,010 | 4,567 oe 430 
Licences and Mijnpacht Dues. | 239,520, 261,307 | 259,069 - 279,380 272,279 262,960 
TOTAG! 4i Sas El ee £| 2,527,155 | 2,963,562 ) 2,846,558 | 4,975,902 | 4,827,222 2,864,340 








| | | | 
* The Income Tax (Consolidation) Act of 1917, which came into force on 29th June, 1917, sub- 
stituted taxation on incomes and dividends for the existing mining taxation [Mining Taxation Act of 
1910, Mining Taxation Amendment Act of 1915, and Special War Tax (Gold Mines) Act of 1916]. This 
involved the transfer of about £1,500,000 from the head ‘‘Mining”’ to the head “Income Tax” in the 
Inland Revenue Account. It should be noted that the period covered by the receipts under the head 
“Income Tax” extends to the 30th June. a. 
+ This amount represents credits to Income Tax (under Section 5 of Act No. 24 of 1918) in excess 
of the amount actually received during the year under the Mining Taxation Act. 




















6. Income Tax Consolidation Act.—The collection of income tax for years subsequent 
to 1916-17 has been governed by the Income Tax (Consolidation) Act of 1917, amended 
by Act No. 39 of 1919, Act No. 45 of 1920, Act No. 29 of 1921, and Act No. 23 of 1922. 
For the tax year 1922 the following taxes are imposed : 

A. Normal tax B. Supértax. C. Dividend tax. 

Returns under the Act are required as follows in respect of :— 


A. Normau Tax from— 
(1) Every person (other than a company) whose income for the year of assess- 
ment exceeded £300. 
(2) Every person who is the representative of any person whose income for the 
year of assessment exceeded £300. 
(3) The public officer of every company. 
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B. Supzrrax from— 


Every individual whose supertaxable income as hereafter defined exceeded 
£2,500 during the year of assessment. 


C. DirvipEnp Tax from— 


The public officer of every company showing the amount of dividends distributed 
by such company. 


Taxes under the above three descriptions are required to be levied in respect of the 
year of assessment, at the rates and subject to the abatements enumerated below. The 
general provisions of the Act are, however, applicable to any levy imposed by Parliament 
for any subsequent year. 


(i) Rates.—The rates of taxation are as follows :— 
A. Normat Tax.—On each taxable amount (as defined below). 
(a) In the case of companies, for each £1 of taxable amount, one shilling and 
siapence : 

Provided that in the case of companies wherein (i) not more than ten of the 
largest shareholders hold 90 per cent. of the shares; (ii) restrictions are 
imposed upon tho right to transfer shares; and (iii) no invitation has 
beenissued to. the public to subscribe for any shares or debentures, 
the rate chargeable is that applicabie to persons other than companies : 

Provided further that the above proviso shall not apply in the case of any 
company wherein not less than 90 per cent. of the shares are held by a 
company or companies not falling within the terms of that proviso. 


(6) In the case of persons other than cumpanies— 
(i) when the taxable amount does not exceed £24,000, for each £1 of taxable 
amount, one shilling and as many two-thousandths of a penny as there 
are pounds in that amount ; 
(ii) when the taxable amount exceeds £24,000, for each £1 of taxable amount, 
two shillinys. 


B. Svpertax.—On each supertaxable amount (in addition to the Normal Tax)—. 


(i) When the amount subiect to supertax does not exceed £24,000, for each 
£1 of such amount, one shilling and as many five-hundredths of one penny 
as there are pounds in that amount ; 

(ii) when the amount subject to supertax exceeds £24,000 for each £1 of such 
amount, fire shillings. 


C. Divinenp Tax.—On the taxable amount— 
(1) In respect of companies whose principal business-is gold mining a rate of 


one shilling und sixpence for every pound of the taxable amount of such 
dividend. 


(2) In respect of companies whose principal business is diamond mining, a 
rate of one shilling and sixpence for every pound of the taxable amount of 
such dividend. 


(3) In respect of all other companies a rate of one shilling for every pound of 
the taxable amount of such dividend. 


(ii) Taxable Amounts.—The following provisions of Act No. 29 of 1921 define the tax- 
able amounts in respect of each tax :— 

A. Norma Tax.—The taxable amount of any income is the amount remaining 
after deducting from any taxable income abatements as follows (a taxable income 
being the amount remaining after deducting all admissible allowances other than 
the abatement) :— 

{1) In the case of any person (other than a company)— 

(1) In respect of every taxpayer, a sum of £300 ; 

(6) any sum, not execeding £50 paid by the taxpayer during the period in 
respect of which a return is made, as premiums upon policies under which 
he, his wife, or his minor children are insured against death, accident, 
or sickness ; 

{c) any fees or subscriptions, not excecding £10 in the aggregate, paid by 
the taxpayer during the period in respect of which a return is made to any 
friendly or benefit society ; 

(d) the sum of £50 for each child or step-child uf the taxpayer maintained by 
him, who was or would have been, if he had lived, under the age of eighteen 
years on the last day of the year of assessment in respect of which, or 
any portion of which, the assessment is made ; 
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(ce) a sum of £30 for each dependant of the taxpayer ; 

‘dependant ’’ in relation to any taxpayer means any person incapaci- 
tated by old age or infirmity from maintaining himself or any child, 
other than the child or step-child of such taxpayer, under the age 
of 18 years on the last day of the year of assessment, provided that 
such person or child, as the case may be, has been maintained through- 
out the year of assessment at the expense of such taxpayer. 


The total of the allowances applicable to any person as set out above 
is subject to reduction as follows :— 

(a) in the case of every taxpayer— 

(i) who during any portion of the period in respect of which the assessment 
is made was married; or 

(ii) who during the whole ‘of the period in respect of which such assessment 

is made, was widowed or divorced, but maintained during any portion 
of that period a child of his own or a step-child who was, or would have 
been had he lived, under the age of eighteen years on the last day of the 
year of assessment in respect of which, or portion of which, the assess- 
ment is made: 

the reduction is to be by £1 for cvery completed £10 by which the taxable 

income of such person exceeds £600, or, when the period assessed is less 

than twelve months, by which it exceeds so much of £600 as is proportionate 
to the period assessed : 

(6) in the case of all other persons te whom paragraph (2) of this sub-section 
does not apply, the reduction is to be by £1 for every completed pound by 
which the taxable income of any such persun exceeds £300, or, when the 
period assessed is less than twelve months, by which it exceeds so much 
of £300 as is proportionate to the period assessed. 

(2) In the case of companies there is no abatement. 

(3) In any case in which the period assessed is less than one year,the total of 
the allowances as set out above is proportionately reduced. 

Section 1@ of the principal Act provides for the exemption of certain revenues, 
e.g. public moneys, railway and harbour revenue, revenues of building and 
friendly societies, certain revenues of mutual life insurance companies, and 
profit-sharing societies, revenues of ecclesiastical and educational institutions, 
war pensions, salaries of servants of the Imperial Government, foreign consuls. 
Union Government officers stationed in the United Kingdom, certain mining 
profits already taxed, and certain dividends and other moneys. 


SupERTAX.—Income subject to supertax is an amount received by or accrued to 
or in favour of any individual and exceeding in the aggregate £2,500 in the 
twelve months, the amount being determined as follows :— 

The aggregate to be taken is of— 

(1) The taxable income of the individual as determined for Normal Tax purposes. 

(2) Any dividends or debenture interest which although derived from sources 
within the Union or deemed to be within the Union were excluded in the 
computation of such taxable income. 

From such aggregate are to be deducted any losses and outgoings, not being 
losses or outgoings of a capital nature incurred by such individual within 
the Union in the production of any dividends or debenture interest described 
above. 

Where the income subject to the supertax does not amount to £5,000 there 
must be deducted from such income the sum of £2,500 diminished by one 
pound for every pound by which the income subject to supertax exceeds 
£2,500. The amount remaining after such deduction has been made is the 
amount subject to supertax. 

Where the income, subject to the supertax, amounts to £5,000 or over, such 
income is the amount subject to supertax. 


DivipEND Tax.—All dividends distributed by companies are liable to taxation 
subject to specified exemptions, and to the following abatement :— 


Where the aggregate dividends, distributed in any accounting period liable to 
taxation, do not exceed £5,000, there is to be deducted from the amount 
of such dividends an abatement at the rate of £2,500 per annum. Provided 
that the abatement so allowed is to diminish by £1 for every pound by 
which the aggregate dividends so distributed exceed £2,500. The sum 
determined after deduction of any such abatement is the taxable amount. 

Companies which are chargeable with normal tax at the rate applicable to 


persons other than companies, are exempt from the payment uf dividend tax. 
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(iii) Summary of Assessments—all Income Tax.—The subjoined tables give the number 
and value of assessments of income tax under the various Acts named. 



































(a2) NUMBER OF ASSESSMENTS FOR NORMAL TAX, SUPERTAX, DIVIDEND 
TAX AND EXCESS PROFITS DUTY MADE SINCE THE INCEPTION OF UNION 
INCOME TAX. 

| SUPER- | DIVIDEND 
: | NORMAL Tax. TAX. | TAX. ae 
HEADING. | | TOTAL 
| Individuals. Companies. TOTAL. Individuals.| Companies. 
| | 
No. | No. No. No. No. No. 

Act No. 28 of 1914..... 5,537 615 6,152 — 2 6,152 

Act No. 23 of 1915... 44,078 943 | 45,021 — — 45,021 

Act No. 35 of 1916..... 47,136 1,126 | 48,262 1,138 — 49,400 

Act No. 41 of 1917..... 53,544 1,348 54,892 1,658 334 56,884 

Act No. 26 of 1918..... 66,111 1,467 | 679578 2.211 385 70,174 

Act No. 39 of 1919..... 79 366 1,651 {| 80,917 2,374 400 83,691 

Act No. 45 of 1920..... 62,692 1,890 | 64,582 3,322 412 68,316 

Act No. 29 of 1921..... 96,453 2,174 | 98,627 2,231 227 101,085 
WOTAL Ss hoot he 454,917 11,114 | 466,031 12,934 1,758 | 480,728 

| Lee 











(6) VALUE OF ASSESSMENTS FOR NORMAL TAX, SUPERTAX, DIVIDEND TAX, 

















AND EXCESS PROFITS DUTY 
INCOME TAX. 
| 
| NORMAL TAX. 
HEADING. | 
| 
penaby Chala Companies. TOTAL. 
. e £ £ 
Act No. 28 of 1914.. 176,936 321,610 498,546 
Act No. 23 of 1915.. 842,639 525,971 1,368,610 
Act No. 35 of 1916.. | 1,030,441 788,440 1,818,881 
Act No. 41 of 1917.. 1,344,181 1,085,103 2,429,284 
Act No. 26 of 1918.. 1,801,342 | 1,116,719 2,918,061 
Act No. 39 of 1919.. | 1,916,009 e272 3,087,281 
Act No. 45 of 1920.... | 2,186,402 1,550,980 3,737,382 
Act No. 29 of 1921.. 1,912,911 | 1,787,674 3,650,585 
(RODALES ol: £ 111,210,861 8,297,769 |19,508,630 
—————— — 

















TAX. 


Tadividels | Companies. | 


1,008,654 


SUPER- | DIVIDEND 


4,485,175 





| TAX. 


£ 


866,823 
944,633 
1,022,170 
1,885,714 
| "708,775 
4,928,115 


Oi sees aa eS Se 


MADE SINCE THE INCEPTION OF UNION 


GRAND 
TOTAL. 


5,368,014 


28,921,920 














= 


ae 














(iv) Assessments of Income Tax (Normal).—The table given hereunder shows. the 


number of payers of income tax as assessed during the year ended 30th June, 1922, the 
amount of taxed incomes, and of tax paid in the Union and each Province :— 


NORMAL TAX.—NUMBER OF ASSESSMENTS, AMOUNTS OF TAXED INCOMES, AND 
AMOUNT OF TAX IN THE UNION AND EACH PROVINCE, IN RESPECT OF THE 
YEAR ENDED 30th JUNE, 1921. 
























































2 iy 
| NUMBER OF | AMOUNT OF TAXED { AMOUNT OF TAX 
| TAXPAYERS. | INCOMES. | PAYABLE. 
PROVINCE. | : 
Indivi- | Com- Indivi- Com- | Indivi- | Com- | 
duals. |panies. Total. duals panies Total. | duals. | panies. | Total. 
| | 
No. No. No. | £ | £ £ £ £ £ 
Cape of Good 
Hope..... | 26,169 564 | 26,733 |18,364,712 | 5,694,676 |24,059,388 | 545,906 426,745!| 972,651 
Natal....... | 138,746 319 | 14,065 |10,235,597 |. 3,103,587 |13,339,184 | 331,824 | 243,137| 574,961 
eee - 48,630 | 1,237 | 49,867 '32,425,690 |14,100,078 |46,525,768 | 911,151 /1,050,977/1,962,128 
range Free 
State..... | 7,908 54 | 7,962 | 5,042,518 | 222,389 | 5,264,902 | 124,030 | 16,815] 140,845 
UNION... | 96,453 98,627 \66,068,512 128,120,730 89,189,242 |1,912,911 |1,737,674/8,650,585 
——— sh —_SSS_«_ _ _ ——————_|_ieer SS SSF 
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(v) Assessmenis of Normal Tax Classified.—The tables given hereunder show the 
classifications of assessments (a) according to the amount of taxed incomes, (b) according 


to sources of income, (c) according to sources of income in respect of individuals, and (d) 
according to districts, where the total amount of tax paid in the district exceeded £10,000 :— 


(2) NORMAL TAX.—ASSESSMENTS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO AMOUNT OF 
TAXED PNCOMES, YEAR ENDED 30th JUNE, i92t. ” 


— a —< = 


AMOUNT OF TAXED AMOUNT OF TAX 
PAD. 














NUMBER OF 









































TAXPAYERS. INCOMES. 

SOALE OF | 

Soar i cs eles Waele Ei | ; 

NOOME. ied | atte : 

Indivi- | Com- <a Indivi- Com- | ‘ Indivi- | Com- 
| duals. | panies. Total. | quals, panies. | Total. | quals. | panies. Total. 
fies bow "ig SAE ae Dik oe es SES Ne oD oe eee Pat 
| | 

£ o° 13, NO gon meek No. £ £ / £ £ £ 

301— 400) 17,434 | 105 | 17,539 | 6,229,810 36,356 | 6,266,166 61,466 Fy 095 63,561 

401-— 500) 26,440 97 | 26,537 |11,929,956 | 43,656 (11,973,612; 179,714 2.618 182,332 

501— 600} 18,720 | 80 | 18,800 10, 229° 370 43,558 |10,272,928 183.370 2,758 186,128 

601- 700| 10,571 | 73 | 10,644 | 6.831.422 47,344 | 6,878,766; 153,967 2,889 156,856 

70I— 800} 6,018 54 | 6,072 | 4,489,940 40,682 | 4,530,622} 119,714 2,492 122,206 

801-— 900) 3,573 60 3,633 | 3,028,754 | 51,024 | 3,079,778 92,304 3,154 95,458 

901— 1,000; 2,642 | 39 | 2,681 | 2,507,955 | 36,985 | 2,544,940] 84,205 2,233 86,438 
1,001— 1,250} 3,731 | 109 ; 3,840 | 4,149,681 | 123,618 | 4,273,294) 153,021 7,669 160,690 
1,251— 1,500). 2,067 | 65 2,132 | 2,825,381 88,295 | 2,913,676} 116,604 5,450 122,054 
1,501— 2,000; 1,974 118 | 2,092 13,395,000 204,316 SBuu eee 153,899 12,843 166,742 
2,001— 2,500) 1,105 13:12, 183 | 2,467,381 | 177,027 | 2,644,408) 121,322 10,894 132,216 
2,501— 3, 000; 561 57 618 1,522,477 155,939 | L 678, 416 79,536 10,112 89,648 
3.001— 5,000; 853. | 156 | 1,009 | 3,191,614 | 6L0,152. 1 3-801, 766) 180,264 39,544 219,808 
5,001-— 10, 000) 299 | 192 | 491 | 1,950,823 | 1,370,100 | 3,320,923) 124,409 96,158 220,567. 
10,001—20,000) 63 111 | 174 | 865,947 | 1,595,132 | 2,461, 079 68,939 122,487 191,426: 
Over £20 ,000) 9) 150 | 159 |} 388,084 18, 413, gL 1 18, 802,055 38. 745 j1, 409, 465 /{1, 448, 210 

TPOPAL:.. 3 96, 060 | 1,544 | 97,604 66, 003, 595° 'g0, 041, 745 1,911,479 1, 732, 861 3; 644, 340 


ol Ere BOA ETS 




















* Compiled to 30th J une, 1922. 


FOR THE UNION, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING 
_To SOURCES, YEAR ENDED 30th JUNE, 1921. 


(b) NORMAL TAX. 











SOUROCE OF INCOME. 





























are iy D S fy oe ila Aeaest "ae 3 =i ee : 
ol- 3 : | mploy- 
: Trade and Banking A 
Rectayns | Manu- and In- Mining. © vcptk tara Farming. | arate hous Si Total. 
| facture. surance. fessions. 
-Ixprvrpvats. 
w vs r) £ £ £ Gar £ rots 
1914-15 | 3,680,177 — — 3,139,029 582,097 | 2,185,434 481,669 | 10,068,406 
1915-16 | 7,289,479 — 15,509 13,181,446 | | 1,765,966 | 4,146,435 276,37 26,675,209 
1916-17 | 9,158,249 — 24.866 13,732 5193 | 1,796,178 | 4,223,313 60,991 | 28,995,790 
1917-18 (11,392,301 | —_ 145,140 15,859, 300 , 3,826,556 | 4,489,139 21,855 | 35,734,291 
1918-19 [14,207,869 | — 89,885 19,840,066 | 5,412,228 | 4,719,907 10,806 | 44,280,761 - 
1919-20 |13,622,769 _—_ 265,025 (25,722,725 | 6,732,979 | 5,197,633 44,384 | 51,585,515 
1920-21 (14,645,076 ~ | 379,928 22,591,017 | 8,049,042 | 5,458,708 50,237 | 51,174,008 
1921-22 111,323,820 | = — | 182°517 145, 302, 7914) 2.885.237 | 6,404,203 19,844 | 66,068,512 
CoMPANIES. 
| } | j { 5! wey es 
1914-15 | 2,635,497 | 1,524,452 919,031 — | 226,898 518,124 | 164,228 | 5,988,230 
1915-16 | 3,332,040 | 1,307,142 , 689,926 — \. Bae TLE 541,054 | 7,789 6,210,662 
1916-17 5,880,128 | 1,649,296 | 837,168 — | 453,894 628,061 9,448,547 
1917-18 | 6,755,275 | 1,494,826 |*6, 666, 384 —- 418,805 637,046 | 16,122 15,988,458 
1918-19 | 8,636,277 | 2,205,483 10, 010, 482 | — 517,314 555,781 21,925,337 
1919-20 | 7,417,204 | 1,981,656 11, 962, 819 | —- 86,961 646,773 1,662 22,097,075 
1920-21 7,004,441 | 2,097,882 15, 455, "912 —_— 536,637 750,934 1,051 | 25,846,857 
1921-22 | 8,542,180 2,089,091 10,677,847 | — ___1 1,153,340 | 644,661 | —_-13,611 | 23,120,730 
Toran. 
1914-15 | 6,315,674 1,524,452 | 919,031 | 3,189,029 808,995 | 2,703,558 t¢ 645,897 | 16,056,636 
1915-16 {10,621,519 | 1,807,142 705, 4 13,181,446 | 2,098,677 4, 687, 489 284,163 | 32,885,871 
1916-17 {15,038,377 | 1,649,296 862, 034 |18,732,193 | 2,250,072 4, 851, 374 60,991 | 38,444,337 
1917-18 |18,147,576 | 1,494,826 |*6, 811, 524 115,859,300 | 4,245,361 | 5, 126, 185 37,977 | 51,722,749 
1918-19 {22,844,146 | 2,205,483 10, 100, 367 119,840,066 | 5,929,542 5, 275, 688 | 10,806 66, 206, 098 
1919-20 {21,039,973 | 1,981,656 12,227°844 25,722,725 | 6,819,940 5, 844, 406 | 46,046 73, 682, 590 
1920-21 |21,649,517 | 2,097,882 |15,835,840 |22,591,017 | 8,585,679 6,209, 642 51,288 77,020,865 
1921-22 {19,866,000 } 2,089,091 |10,810,364 145,302,791 | 4,038,677 7, 048. 864 33,455 | 89,189,242 


* Profits from Gold and Diamond Mining assessed for first time under Income Tax Act. 
+ Increase almost entirely accounted for by 1¢duction of abatement from £500 to £300in case of 
married persons. 
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{c) NORMAL TAX.—TAXED INCOMES OF INDIVIDUALS, CLASSIFIED IN PRO- 
VINGES, ACCORDING TO SOURCES, IN RESPECT OF YEAR ENDED 30th JUNE, 





























1921.” 
| Cape of | Orange 
SOURCE OF INCOME, | Good Natal. | Transvaal. | Frese TOTAL. 

Pu Hope. | & | State 

| { 

. £ £ | £ £ £ 
Trade (excepting Liquor Trade) | 3,078,933 1,959,923 4,620,341 | 649,007 | 10,308,204 
LiguoryTrade.....5 eee 306,101 221,544 422,808 | 65,163 1,015,616 
MINIs 5 8 a artte casts ete ot sees | 74,852 119% 56,903 | 881i | 132,636 
Legal Profession.............. | 509,709 195,930 577,694 | 185,851 | 1,469,184 
Medical Profession............ | 388,612 147,915 | 434,861 | 97,320 | 1,068,708 
Other Professions............. 348,640 156,435 | 423,094 76,665 | 1,004,834 
Public Service................ | 4,591,044 2,529,172 6,803,727 1,828,432 | 15,252,375 
Other Employment........... | 5,564,589 3,093,132 | 16,774,562 1,075,407 26,507,690 
SCAT UIT ae oO Sy ae ee Pe oy 764,739 870,324 264, SB AGa 985,962 | 2,885,337 
ONES? a. ..5 ot Lee hs PRS OF alts 815,822 456,232 1,153,557 255,387 2,680,998 
ANTELeRtR. Ms ARAB Y. BAT. 1,914,847 599,904 | 886,016 $22,488 — | 3,723,205 
Other than above............. 6,824 5,205 | 7,815 —- 19,844 

VOPAT CO cuaewee res | Lo OtshlS 10,235,716 32,425,690 5,042,513 ; 66,068,683 
| 














am 4 a eae : cS: eee o 


| 


> one fading losses in one trade set off against income from other sources. 
+ Debit—loss from one source of income set off against income from other sources. 





Particulars are given hereunder as to the number of assessments of individuals, 
amount of taxed incomes, and amount of tax paid in districts in which more than 
£10,000 was paid in Income Taxes, during the year ended 30th June, 1922 :— 


4 
(d) NORMAL TAX.—NUMBER OF ASSESSMENTS OF INDIVIDUALS, AMOUNT OF 
TAXED INCOMES, AND AMOUNT OF TAX PAID IN DISTRICTS IN WHICH 
MORE THAN £10,000 WAS PAID IN INCOME TAXES, DURING THE YEAR ENDED 

30th Seegian 1922. 


Number of | Amount of ig Amount of 
Assessments. Taxed Incomes. eee Tax Payable. 
| 











No. £ oe 

Cape of Good Hope— 
Albany (Grahamstown). . Pao ce 506 388,076 12,258 
Cape Town (including Wynberg).. bide gh fee 8,492 6,567,651 223,484 
MSH TIOTLOUN <3 cores vo ae eke doe ates ote ees 1,919 1,253,050 | 33, 065 
PETABOLIOV oc oy Roe ioiageler cid MEAD Te | 2,466 1,617,371 45,414 
TOMEI ZADEUN ac oie ees  ealtin a Wales | 2,513 1,891,534 | 60,791 

Natal— a | 
Durban. . pe highest SG Ae 7,480 | 5,734,966 193,872 
‘Jnanda (Verulam) SEN ed CR PER COA TMs. Patsrers 243 | 278,112 | 14,461 
PIEEOEMIGTILZOULE costs cups oa ccene cus eis Se iececchoun: 2,182 1,552,804 | 47,1038 

Transvaal— | 
ER GIIGIR Ue rete crolatcicrs oe as tio outta sot etexers oo aus 2,943 | 1,746,566 { 40,695 
RGAE nC oc xr ie Whe eel aa cto et ah setae ee 1,921 / 1,089,894 23,953 
eMC ANES tas go.) spk a a-krd es Sips lord ene, «we 1,339 | 776,211 17,318 
RECETNSCOM ret oe is oe ce teeta Arnis Bidiehs 2,990 | 1,739,812 | 39,989 
GOR DUEE coef ods 5s ga eee teuze nts 20,941 | 15,846,156 = | 489,409 
PRIRTELOER LOL) fo Shere ic scce zc = Ris ptrus aisletoets s 3,362 1,939,966 | 43,085 
TETWELE OSS TG ya nn a ae a ae TER aad Sask at's EAB | 4,749,609 130,945 
Pes aS ya cine & tie ella a d.ee-w ee wie ie bras} | 718,398 17,599 
UAE EATER Trn l c nals 1c secre cratere eienais sare + a cvate 732 441,741 11,057 

} 

Orange Free State— | 
IOC IALONTCIIGE. sores 2 oles ob a oun 6c ne-6 Biave a 2,736 1,776,595 | 46,335 











(vi) Supertaz and Dividend Tax.—The tables hereunder give particulars as to the number 
of assessments and tax paid (a) as Supertax and (5) as Dividend Tax, the taxes being 
assessed as for the year ended June, 1921, and collected or compiled up to 30th June, 1929 
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(2) SUPERTAX._NUMBER OF ASSESSMENTS, AMOUNT OF SUPERTAXABLE 
INCOMES, AND AMOUNT OF SUPERTAX PAYABLE IN THE UNION AND IN 
EACH PROVINCE, YEAR ENDED 30th JUNE, 1921. 
































: ‘ Number of Amount of Super- |Amount of Super- 
PROVINCE. Taxpayers, taxable Incomes. tax Payable. 
, | £ £ 
Cane of Good Hopes... 5. ses abtew tees ss 701 3,539,029 342,749 
Natal. corso pac ak he ORE E CRAG ate ote 475 | 2,591,119 282,409 
Transyaalac-..'sgioelhks «5s to Mee Me eek all 966 4,394,303 355,224 
Orange, Free Stato. 25.1 5.5 aie wird © oe ee 89 383,633 28,272 
UINTLOIN sreteca eres ecole se Ad oe 235231 10,908,084 | 7,008,654 




















(b) DIVIDEND TAX.—PARTICULARS OF COLLECTIONS FOR THE PERIODS ENDED 
30th JUNE, 1921 AND 1922, IN RESPECT OF THE TAX YEARS ENDED 30th 
JUNE, 1920 AND 1921. 


( 
| 
| 








TAX COLLECTION, YEAR 1920-21. | TAX COLLECTION, YHAR 1921-22. 
































sip ak a ccemi | | 
SOURCE OF INCOME. Ged cid Rate Amount art ie ; Rate Amount 
on which ttre ae on which | 2% os roe 
Tax is paid. P : pe | Tax is paid, pone : 
: : aaa oe cere eee a fxs a = 
£ “ey orate ee i 
Gold Mining Companies......... 8,167,262 2 SOW OF to 6,317,880 |} 1 6} 473,841 
Diamond Mining Companies..... 2,786,158 1 6 208,961 400,773 |} 1.6] 30,058 
Other Companies—Mining and | | | 
Tndtistrial 4 vise. oho cate Sie cian 7,670,826 | 1 0) 360,671 4,550,380 atom | 227,519 
| | | 
hs Ried et pe ee ee eee | 
OTA T Sa.c itis cctools | 18,623,746 | — | 1,327,361 11,269,033 a 731,418 
| | 





| 





7. Death and Succession Duties.—Act No. 29 of 1922 makes provision for a duty to 
be levied in respect of the estate of every person dying on or after lst July, 1922. Estate 
duty is charged at the following rates :— 





Rate | Rate 
Dutiable Amount. per cent. | Dutiable Amount. per cent 
Ly 10: SeO00 ish vp ese estes a Wats 4 £50.000—. £75,000... 2. aes 9 
£2 D00= 725/000 ws. sida cee 1 £75,000-— £100,000....... 2.57 10 
ES 00D 25,000. ixs5 s sisa > ees 2 £100,000- £200,000........... ll 
£5,000-£10.000..... sn ties SS 3 £200,000-— £300,000........... 12 
£10,000-£15,000~ .. 863 2052s ae 4 £300,000- £400,000........... 13 
£15 N008220,000. . See eee cee 5 £400,600- £500,000........... 14 
£20,000=230,000; 0-..cc's sete eee 6 £500,000-— £750,000........... 15 
£30,000-£40,000.......:....2-6. 7 750,000--£1,000,000........... 16 
£40 ANOLE A0. 000, oo, See Ose ee ae 8 £1,000,000 -and over. +; , see 7 


The Act further provides for the levy, in the case of any person becoming entitled to 
property, of a succession duty as follows :— 

















Rate of duty upon 
Degree of Relationship of Successor to Predecessor. Dutiable Amount 


of Succession. 


gece agers eee eer ae re Se ee ea a a er acta ce ccd ttt oe gt eggs lis tit Sitesi | cela caa iene 


Per cent. 
Where the successor is the direct descendant or ascendant of the 
PFOCOCESHOP, 0.605 eos nists os Fea CK TS AER UC eS ee LER, 2 
Where the successor is the brother or sister of the predecessor....... 4 
Where the successor is the descendant of the brother or sister of the 
PIECEOESION ns ep wy cee cite em oe Re Pali Rien oe pea het ee 6 


Where the successor is otherwise related to the predecessor or is a 
“stranger in blood or is an: institution...................-.0-- 10 
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Provision is made for the valuation of the property when the succession consists of 
limited interests therein, and for the refund of a proportionate amount of the duty paid 
should the succession lapse and the interest pass to another. The following are exempt 
from succession duty :.— 

(a) Any succession accruing from any predecessor to his surviving spouse ; 

(8) any succession accruing to any public institution of a charitable, educational, or 
ecclesiastical nature, or required to be devoted wholly to charitable, educational, 
or ecclesiastical purposes of a public nature or accruing to a public institution, 
which has for its purposes the advancement of science or art ; 

{c) any succession accruing to any provincial administration or municipality or 
other local authority. 


8. Native Taxes.—Hut tax is levied on natives in the Cape of Good Hope at 10s. per 
hut, in Natal at 14s. per hut, and in a small area of the Orange Free State at £1 per hut. 
in the Transvaal there is a poll tax of £2 levied annually on each adult male native, with 
a further tax of £2 per wife on every native with more than one wife. Native farm labourers 
and natives in municipal locations are allowed a reduction of £1 each in respect of their tax 
liability. In the Orange Free State there is a poll tax of £1 levied annually on each adult 
coloured person. The subjoined table gives the total amount colleeted from natives in 
the various Provinces during the financial year 1921-22. 


HUT TAX AND POLL TAX COLLECTIONS, FINANCIAL YEAR 1921-22. 



































| PROVINCE. 

ax. hire on. Slip Voie os a Th Sapa Te 

| Cape of . | Orange | 
Good Hope. Natal. Transvaal. Wroaistate: | TOTAL. 

} fi Saripa ye | 7 Er { 

£ £ £ £ £ 

(ely DiS pee aCi Cie Sc iC ieeeteeaee 116,529 220,932 —= —- 337,461 
POMM RIN ta le he cards wén.as —_— —-- 421,952 69,595 491,547 
EVO A TiC <i5 sn: sis 6 ocak | 116,529 220,932 421,952 69,595 829,008 











9. Land Revenue.—A brief summary of the land revenue system of each Province is 
given hereunder :— 

(a) Cape Province: Quitrent.—Quitrent in the Cape Province is payable under numerous 
Acts. In many cases the Acts only remain in force so far as the provisions might afiect 
the titles granted under such Acts. The principal Acts under which land has been disposed 
of by Government subject to quitrent are: Act No. 2 of 1860 (repealed), Act No. 14 of 
1878 (repealed), and Act No. 15 of 1887 (in force). Generally, the quitrent, which is fixed 
‘by contract, is based on the value of the land or purchase price. In many cases the quitrent 
is fixed by sale at public auction. Owing to the varying system of fixing the quitrent, the 
rates per morgen, or even a series of rates, are incapable of classification. Anomalous 
and unaccountable variations exist. In certain areas the quitrent works out at a fraction 
of a penny per morgen and in other parts at a possible £1 per morgen. Quitrent may be 
redeemed at 15 or 20 years’ purchase (as the case may be). The redemption charge is the 
purchase price, and the quitrent payable is approximately 5 per cent. interest on such 
purchase price. Quitrent is payable in advance, in arrear, and at different times throughout 
the year, according to the terms of grant. Native quitrents yield approximately £20,000 
per year. The minimum quitrent for an allotment is 15s. and the average 30s. per annum. 


(b) Natal: Quttrent.—The quitrent is fixed in terms of grant according to a rate laid 
down by Proclamation or according to the value of the land. In some cases it is fixed 
according to the highest tender or purchase price. Quitrent is redeemable at 15 or 20 
years’ purchase, and most of the quitrent has been redeemed. On all unoccupied farms 
granted under Proclamation of 7th July, 1856, a non-occupation tax of four times the 
amount of quitrent is imposed. In the districts of Vryheid, Utrecht, and Paulpietersburg 
(old Transvaal districts) the following land tax is in force (Act No. 31 of 1907) :-— 

Freehold Farms.—Annual quitrent at the rate of 31/5th pence for every 100 morgen 
or portion thereof. 


Quitrent Farms.—Annual quitrent of ls. 6d. for every 100 morgen or portion thereof. 


Erven—Paulpietersburg.—Annual tax of 10s. per erf on alienated erven. 
All quitrent is payable at a fixed time, viz., 31st December. In recent years a quitrent 
has not been imposed in respect of the sale of Government lands. 
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(c) Transvaal : Land Tax.—In the Transvaal a direct land tax on all farms situate in 
the Province is levied. The rate is fixed according to eye Ft and no account is taken 
of the value of the land. Two forms of tenure exist, viz. 

Quitrent.—The annual rate is ls. 6d. per 100 morgen or portion thereof for surveyed 
farms, and in respect of unsurveyed farms 30s. for a whole farm or portion more 
than half, and 15s. for a half portion or less. 

Freehold.—The annual rate is 10s. for a whole farm not exceeding 3,750 morgen (an 
additional 2s. 6d. per 100 morgen being paid for any extent in excess of 3,750 
morgen) and 5s. for a half farm (which is not more than 1.875 morgen), or for 
any portion less than half. 

The annual tax payable in respect of a portion of a quitrent farm in extent 100 morgen 
is ls. 6d., and in respect of the same extent of a freehold farm 5s. If the registered owner 
is domiciled in foreign parts (i.e. outside the Union) the land tax in respect of quitrent 
farms is doubled. The tax is due and payable on or before the Ist July of each year. A 
proportionately large amount of arrear taxes exists. This is due in many instances to the 
land being derelict, the whereabouts of the owners being unknown. 


(d) Orange Free State: Quttrent.—This so-called quitrent, established in terms of 
Chapter LXIX of the Orange Free State Law Book, is a direct land tax payable in respect 
of every farm in the Province and the rate is 2s. per 100 morgen or portion thereof. The 
area of unsurveyed farms is estimated according to the report of the Land Commission on 
original inspection. An additional amount of £5 per annum is payable on each farm 
belonging to persons resident outside the Union which is not occupied. Quitrent is payable 
on the 3lst December in every year, and if not paid by the 3lst March following, a fine 
equal to the amount in arrear is imposed (section 14 of Chapter LXiX). This provision 
greatly facilitates collection and consequently there are very few arrear taxes. 


(e) Statistics of Land Revenue.—The statement hereunder shows the annual amount 
of land revenue collected from the year 1912-13. 


LAND REVENUE COLLECTED IN VARIOUS PROVINCES, 1912-13 TO 1922-23. 





























Year Ended 31st March. - Cape. Natal. Transvaal. Wie ke Total. 

{ 
2° | s eee 

| | 

£ £ £ ) £ £ 

| | | 
WOTS 8 oa ode St pets BAe | 101,822 .}— 5,082 20,075 | 15,699 142,178 
1OUN. vox a. ue ea ee | 104,018 | 3,494 19,255 | 15,636 142,403 
TGIB?. Fi cco sees eee | 101,532 3,094 16,321 ; 15,891 136,338 
191Bs<uloncthcdant es shea | 107,970 | 3,843 | 20,569 | 16,469 148,851 
LOI Zr re kee aes | 110,826 | 3,700 20,467 | 15,957 150,950 
1018, :s speek eel Teen 113,232 | 3,364 19,509 | 15,948 152,053 
1919 gee eS. he EAE 1 111,017 | 3,605 20,568 | 16,035 |. 151,225 
O20 debate i ciniuepier ag | 107,998 3,314 19,685 | 16,248 147,245 
FE OT eel eet Sy NR a 105,124 | 3,044 | 20,169 | 16,082 144,419 
10s ee re res Renee 121,696 3,397 17,846 ~ | "15,910 158,849 
199883; tok. Sabie. | 117,823 | 3,006 21,146» | 16,695 158.670 





The nature of the imposition in the Transvaal and Orange Free State enforces a com- 
plete registration of all owners of land. 


Excluding Transfer Duty, which is a tax upon the acquisition of fixed property, the 


revenue derived directly from land in the Union is approximately 1 per cent. of the total 
inland revenue. 


10. Postal Revenue.—Particulars are given below of postal receipts and telegraph and: 
telephone revenue in the Union for six financial years (1st April to 31st March) :— 


UNION POSTAL REVENUE, FINANCIAL YEARS AS1G-417 TO Bobet its 











5 { 
1917-18. | 1918-19. | 1919-20. | 1920-21. | 1921-22. 
| 








7h 
DESORIPTION OF REVENUE. 1916-17. | 
£ | £ £ £ £ £ 
Postage cutest «fami oR eee $34,655 868,279 912,318 | 1,074,188 | 1,298,139 | 1,402,760: 
Commission (Money Orders and 

Postal Orders)............-- 40,273 41,392 38,330 51,678 34,277 | 40,627 
Rents of Private Boxes and Bags 27,800 29,767 32,716 35,838 43,872 44,786. 
Ocean Mail Service........... 146,279 153,163 137,889 141,033 | 125,201 100,155. 
Miscellaneous Postal Revenue.. 14,382 75,224 55,556 68,018 | 71,701 73,826 
Telegraphs: ¢ aso seu sis sss cine es ‘ 342, 311 380,024 417,964 475,231 | 529,518 495,936 
TOLODHONGS »cecis scot leetereie alee 382, 853 425,752 461,872 523, 641 | { 682,431 735, "667 
TOTAU e's detaieyewts .-£ | 1,788,553 | 1,973,601 | 2,056,645 | 2,369, 627 ja! BOSS -2;893,757 


| j # 








onl 
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1l. Revenue Collected for Provirices.— Particulars are given below of revenue collected 
by Departments of the Union Government on behalf of the Provinces, and passed through 
the account of the Commissioner for Inland Revenue, for a series of financial years 
(ist April to 31st March), 


REVENUE COLLECTED FOR PROVINCES, FINANCIAL 
YEARS 1917-18 TO 1921-22. 























PROVINCE. 1917-18. | 1918-19. | 1919-20. | 1920-21... | 1921-22. 
| | | | 
£ £ | £ | £ £ 
Cape of Good Hope......... 399,383 506,258 764,732 933,232 | 836,292: 
Un CSU bea gera a aee ee ama 114,133 148,845 191,197 Pecos tao 218,327 
PPTONSVAA!. «0. it Cie pote te ee 804,222 840,976 1,656,304 1,599,580 1,781,926 
Orange Free State........... 193,816 207,182 305,081 312,268 307,691 
| 
| ibisal se 
GEE Akan eet fron oe cre £ 1,511,554 1,703,261 | 2,917,314 3,050,203 | 3,144,236 
{ 


§ 3. Expenditure of the Union. 


1. Ordinary Expenditure of the Union.—The subjoined table gives the total expen- 
diture of the Union Government charged against the Consolidated Revenue Fund (excluding, 
however, subsidies to Provincial Administrations, see page 865), during each financial year 
(1st April to 3ist March) from i910. Expenditure is also shown (a) per head of the total 
population, and (6) per head of the European population only. 


ORDINARY EXPENDITURE OF THE UNION, AND EXPENDITURE PER HEAD 
OF THE POPULATION, FINANCIAL YEARS 1910-11 TO 1922-23. 








| Per Head | Per Head 





Posts, Tele- 

















{ } 
} | | 
| Total 
YEAR. , Public Debt. graphs, and FE aryl doeai Ordinary of of European 
| ' Telephones. c lExpenditure. | Population. | Population. 
| | 
—_—_--— --- -— | | { 1 
s £ | £ | £ tho d MS Seed 
TOLO=11" wee. : 3,531,067 | 1,168,576 6,256,788 | 10,956,431 Zima OF 10> OR Rot 
jo! ES AR ee ee es 4,648,058 {| 1,491,204 7,105,504 | 1g 244700 Viel? Sa 10e 6.54 
TOIS—13.00 nc se 4,675,629 1,565,529 7,412,329 13,653,487 | 2 4 9 10+ 9's 
1003-147) 0. AE 4,911,948 | 1,658,097 7,729,567 14,299,612 | 2 6 O 10 15 @ 
AGU 4—=16.ito-eal 4,928,735 | 1,649,524 7,391,448 13,969,707 | 4 AT: Sah 10. 6.4% 
| Set eae 5,484,374 | 1,655,705 | 6,948,772 | 14,088,851 Bo nee ee 11. 4°°3 
PORG— Vilas ws. wes 6,286,020 | 1,703,016 7,510,823 15,499,859 | yA iy Slat 10 0 8 
POLES. sates ss | 6,398,537 1,821,128 8,128,099 16,347,764 | yA Wea | Lists 
1918-19......... 6,719,992 | 2,074,938 9,498,788 18,293,718 Zi 14> Sh 12 Leas 
DEE a tietteia o228 6,911,030 | 2,387,362 11,473,558 20,771,950 ERR TA | py: re Ss 
Re ete 5% chs 7,315,878 | 3,344,475 | 14,937,365 25,597,718 or Ldert Liar 4 
LOB OO are. ASS 7,786,542 | 3,202,585 | 14,419,898 25,409,025 3-18-88 16138 93 
1922-23 { Bx- | 
chequer Isanes) | 8,457,742 | 2,817,876 | 12,995,206 | 24,270,824 | 3 8 9 15 11 13 
| | 





} i 
} } 





* 10 months. + 12 months. 


2. Classified Summary of Ordinary Expenditure (Union).—The subjoined table gives 
the various classes of ordinary expenditure by the Union Government, and the amount 
expended (exclusive of Provincial services) for each of six financial years (Ist April te 


31st March) :— 
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CLASSIFIED ORDINARY EXPENDITURE OF THE UNION (EXCLUSIVE OF 
PROVINCIAL SERVICES) FOR THE FINANCIAL YEARS 1916-17 TO 1921-22. 














SERVIOE. 





General Government 
Law, Order, and Protection.... 
her Education, Science, etc.. 


Public Health, Medical, Lepers, 


and Mental disorders 
Lands and Agriculture 
Mines and Industries. 
Public “Works. 7.20 slro ee cers 


seeeene 


eeosreeee 


oer eeeee 


Posts, Telegraphs, and Tele- 
a , 1,703,016 


PHONES. 2c ecassccwew sense 
Native Affairs: sxe es ck os 
Miscellancous, Uecc.s see oss Sie 
Public Debt 


Pe | 


f 
| 


i 


& | 


{ 


6-17. | 


191 | 





£ 
1,222,041 
3,902,251 
149,204 


433,709 
765,219 
180,586 
496,555 


87,446 
73,812 


| 6,286,020 


15,499,859 | 





eae 








1920-21. 


£ 


3,414,395 
6,843,429 
339,172 


812,422 | 


3,344,475 
4 


| 
| 1921-22. 


£ 
3,408,561 
6,185,668 
320,440 


860,046 
1,676,926 
331,964 
819,742 


3,202,585 
446,462 
370,089 
7,786,542 







,597,718 |25,409,025 





1917-18. | 1918-19. | 1919-20. 
£ £ £ 
1,362,285 | 1,728,282 | 2,583,403 
4,064,749 | 4,477,618 | 5,150,690 

166,090 181,888 231,686 
473,571 789,676 733,555 
958,596 | 1,096,690 | 1,252,621 
206,487 235,549 294,877 
528,501 584,351 670,621 
1,821,128 | 2,074,938 | 2,387,362 
308,767 343,210 414,095 
59,103 61,524 | *142,010 
6,398,537 | 6,719,992 | 6,911,030 
‘SRE NST PS we) ARR ENE EE SE, 
16,347,764 (18,293,718 (20,771,950 

















t | 


25 | 
: | oa 


t 








* Including Special Incremental Pay. 


+ Including £263,833 Loans and Advances to Provincial and Railway Administrations (Uneraploy- 


ment Expenditure). 


3. General Government.— Particulars are given below of the various classes of expen- 
diture upon the general government of the Union for six financial years (ist April to 
3lst March), and in the series of tables which follow are given for the same period details 
of each class of expenditure enumerated hereunder :— 


EXPENDITURE—GENERAL GOVERNMENT, 1916-17 TO 1921-22. 








SERVICE. 





Governor-General...........-- 
Legislature...... sitet Glenna 
Provincial Administrators. .... 


ee 


Mudit Gv ccawen wen a Ne eae 
High Commissioner, London... 
Printing and Stationery 
Pensions and Gratuities 
Commissions 
Census and 


eeeeeee 
seer eee 
e@eoeeeeereeees 


etc 
Statistics 


TOPAL asaee e*seee ee £ 





1917-18. | 1918-19. | 1919-20. 











aig 




















1916-17. 1920-21. | 1921-22. 
| | | | 
£ =2 £ | “3 £ 
21,180} 21,298} 22,827) 24,804 | 26,543 | 26,272 
73,541 | 98,818] 95,001 | 124.734| 146,757 | 156,235 
9,026 9,000 9,000 | 9,000 9,000 9,225 
7.413 | 7,898 91028 | 28,134 | 32,043 | 38,237 
52:495 | 58,187} 52,146 | 52,813 78,207 | 80,769 
224951 | 239,075 | 278.236 318,843 454,146 | 449,817 
43,123 | 55,313) 62,574 65,748} 83,780 | ‘77,067 
27,576 |  30,084|  37,321| 54,761/ 72,709 | 81,151 
235,100 | 245,755 | 312.471 | 328,631 | 454,055 | 385,693 
505,352 | 571,653 | 765,640 | 1,505,174 | 1,969,054 | 1,925,688 
14,405 | 12,051 | 17,438! 29,719 | ° 38,680 | 28,086 
7.879 | 13,163 | 66,600 | 41,047 | 49,421 | 150,318 
1,222,041 | 1,362,235 | 1,728,282 | 2,583,403 | 3,414,395 | 3,408,561 
MR a fr a 
i} 





(i) The Governor-General.—In terms of Section 10 of the South Africa Act, the salary 
of His Excellency the Governor-General payable by the Union Government is fixed at 
The subjoined table gives particulars of expenditure under the vote 


£10,000 per annum. 


for the Governor-General for six financial years (lst April to 3lst March) :— 
EXPENDITURE—GOVERNOR-GENERAL, 1916-17 TO 1921-22. 

















SERVIOR. 





eee rere eee 


ose ee ee eee 


eee eer eee wees 





1916-17. 








1917-18. 


1918-19, | 








1920-21. 





ee ee 


1919-20. 
£ £ | £ 
15,358 16,047 | 16,237 
2,790 3,054 | 4,171 
2,500 2,500 | 2,500 

650 1,226 | 1,896 
21,298 22,827 | 24,804 





26,543 
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(ii) The Legislature-—The subjoined table gives particulars of expenditure on the 
Parliament of the Union, the Senate, and House of Assembly separately. the jeint Houses 
and also on the registration of voters and Parliamentary elections, for six financial years 
(Ist April to 31st March) :— 


EXPENDITURE ON LEGISLATION (INCLUDING REGISTRATION OF VOTERS 
AND ELECTIONS), 1916-17 TO 1921-22. 














SERVIOE. | 1916-17. | 1917-18. | 1918-19. | 1919-20, | 1920-21. | 1921-22. 





THE SENATE. 








{ 








{ = 
Salaries, Wages, and Allowances 5,501 
Allowances to Senators........ 10,472 
Incidental Expenses.......... 674 
Reporting, etec.—Hansard...... | -— 
TOTAS cc cco ale vest £ | 16,647 | 

















~ 


Salaries, Wages, and Allowances 10,848 18,513 
Allowances to Members....... 32,979 47,529 
Incidental Expenses.......... 503 2,478 

BP GVE AT Acts sbrir dee &< £ 44,330 68,520 


















Salaries, Wages, and Allowances | 3,187 
Incidental HIXDPOENSES’s ¢ 258 swe oe 875 


LOTAU oes dc «tess a £ 4,062 




















ToraAL PARLIAMENTARY EXPENDITURE. 


























Salaries, Wages, and Allowances 19,536 21,816 24,7738 26,523 32,652 30,308 
Allowances, Senators and Mem- 

RTS ieee hore ede oudiereve 6. epeie: te 43,451 62,725 62,499 57,375 82,324 86,195. 
ERR AU sclera ata ciin.g see ere sre as 8 co 418 499 1 aere 643 787 
Incidental Expenses.......... 2,052 2,250 2,656 2,827 | 5,799 3,066 
Registration of Voters and Elec- | | 

PIONS etic s cc c.s octele ce ee cs 8,502 11,604 4,574 36,887 25,339 35,879 

GRAND TOTAL.....£ 73,541 98,813 95,001 124,734 | 146,757 156,235 
——————— | _——————aaeeeeeees A 





(iii) Prime Minister.—Particulars are given hereunder of expenditure for six financial 
years (Ist April to 3lst March) on the Department of the Prime Minister :— 


EXPENDITURE—PRIME MINISTER, 1916-17 TO 1921-22. 























SERVICE. 1916-17. | 1917-18. | 1918-19. | 1919-20. |_1920-21. | 1921-22. 
‘ | i pee TAR i 
£ uy £ £ 
Salaries, Wages, etc.......... 6,450 6,628 6,901 8,460 8,719 
PUPANSUOTUS ie hols o's orere loeb se e's 538 778 1,603 1,703 3,145 
Incidental Expenses.......... 425 487 524 516 539. 
Contributions towards Expenses 
of League of Nations’ Secre- 
CATIAGRS ec erecta ee — | —_ — 20,000 24,379 
Expenses of Delegation to —_ — — 1,370 1,455 
Geneva | 
TODA Lg etisecs, 6 ctehe anor £ 7,413 | 7,893 9,028 28,134 32,043 88,237 
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(iv) Znterior.—The subjoined table gives for six financial years (1st April to 31st March) 
particulars of expenditure under the vote for the Department of the Interior, exclusive of 
expenditure on Statistics, Museums, Libraries, Art Galleries, etc., Astronomy, Registration 
of Voters and Parliamentary Elections, Public Service Commission, Printing and Stationery, 
Public Health, Lepers and Lunatics, particulars in regard to which are given separately 
hereunder :— 


_EXPENDITURE—INTERIOR, 1916-17 TO 1921-22. 


















































| | } | 
SERVICE. _ 1916-17. | 1917-18. | 1918-19. | 1919-20. | 1920-21. | 1921-22. 
| | 
aia 5 £ | £ | £ | & . x 
General Administration— | 
Salaries, Wages, etc........ 26,478 | 33,141 | 26,580 | 27,461 31,180 | 28,562 
Pranspork. is <aek ore biden 47 Seed Bla 945 | 1,336 | 2.487 .|> 2.874 
Incidental Expenses........ 419 | 881 | 216 | 780 876 | 1,083 
| } i 
immigration and Asiatic A ffairs— | | | | 
Salaries, Wages, etc........ 12,608 12,572 || 14,282 15,722 21,457 , 18,615 
TIADSPOTL. «Wesie o<ont <aehts > 994 903 | 1,077 1,232 648.4 » 17125 
Repatriation of Asiatics..... | = 10,212 8,400 | 8,067 | 4,686 | 17,255 | 24,448 
Repatriation of Destitute . 
uropeans, and Assisted ' 
Immigration. ........000. ) —_ ae — — 56 | 151 
Grants-in-Aid (Indian Trust). —_ = — | 567 1,10 ie — 
Incidental Expenses........ 1,037 | 916 1,029 1,029 pg yee 4,411 
EE | me ee }--- 
TORR rare £ 52,495 | 58,187 52,146 52,818 | 78,207 | 80,769 





(v) Zreasury.—Particulars are given hereunder of expenditure for six financial years 
4ist April to 3lst March) on the administration of the Treasury of the Union, including the 
Departments of the Commissioner for Inland Revenue and Taxes and the Commissioner of 


Customs and Excise :— 
EXPENDITURE—TREASURY, 1916-17 TO 1821-22. 








I 

















SERVICE. 1916-17. | 1917-18. | 1918-19. | 1919-20. | 1920-21. | 1921-22 

be SS eae | | 

£ £ eR oe oo ae 

Treasury— . 
Sip aries: Fates. siincss sunumoubas indie 31,742 35,840 42,380 | 50,189 | 78,180 | 94,737 
TRANSHOTE. 5 cso «04 KE eo Sey 627 1,449 | 1,240] 1,625| 2361 | 2,929 
Incidental Expenses........ 4,495 1,214 | 662 | 1,213 19,164 / 1,465 

; } | | | 

Inland Revenue and Taxes— | / 
Salaries, etC......secesesser 41,378 50,369 = 65,157 77,775 | 108,284 | 112,844 
Transport. os... so. ses vs see 1,649 | 1,451 | 1,402 1,947 | 1,903 2,656 
Incidental Expenses........ 1,878 | 2,148 | 1,764 | 2819 | 3,474 3,916 

Customs and Eacise— . 

Salaries, €t0.......seeeseees 135,023 138,205 156,319 172,958 | 226,819 204,604 
TIAaNsPOrt.....seeseseseroes 3,935 3,891 | 3,790 | 4,033 | 5,114 5,527 
. Uniforms. .......eseeeeeses | 1,822 1,532 | 2,525 | 3,108 4,881 4,229 
Incidental Expenses......... | . 2,902 2,976 | 2,997 | 3,276 3,966 *16,910 
TOTAL....... + e000 << £ | 224,951 239,075 | 278,236 318,843 454,146 449,817 

















* Includes £13,000 towards General Expenses of Training Ship ‘‘ General Botha.” 





vi) Audit.—Particulars are given hereunder for a period of six financial years (lst 
April to 3lst March) as to expenditure on the Department of the Controller and Auditor 
General of the Union, and the salaries of Provincial Auditors, which are paid by the Union 
Government :— 

EXPENDITURE—AUDIT, 1916-17 TO 1921-22. 

















| | 
SERVIOR. 1916-17. | 1917-18. | 1918-19. | 1919-20. | 1920-21. | 1921-22. 
| 
MPR ade mle we 
£ ! £ £ X 
Controller and Auditor General- | | | 
Balaries, OUCtiie. Saco eeeicee 49,450 . 56,166 59,387 | 75,467 
Transports =<. .csiiesiee terete 3,047 | 8,244 2,928 | 4,188 
Incidental Expenses......... 2138 | 247 296 | 449 
) 
Provincial Audit— 
alaries. +, <rcswn urs Mise te 2,603 | 2,917} 3,182] ° 3,679 
TopALes...4 40405 £ 65,813 | 62,574 | 65,743 | 83,780 
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(vii) High Commissioner, London.—Particulars are given hereunder for a period of 
six financial years (Ist April to 3lst March) as to expenditure on the office of the High 
Commissioner for the Union in London, including the office of the Trade Commissioner :-— 














SERVIOER. 1916-17. | 1917-18. | 1918-19, 1919-20, | 1920-21, 1921-22 
SEEN AP AE rcs ns 
: Raa £ £ £ £ £ et 7 
High Commissioner— 
Salaries, Wages, etc........ 21,397 24,148 29,188 36,685 48,213 {| 52,509 
PEM DOP EUs wack c.c bin ones 372 71 447 766 1,051 | 1,789 
OT ttetete cee enine vies estos e's 2,880 2,880 , 2,993 3,641 §,050 | 3,558 
Incidental Expenses........ 2,927 2,935 4,693 13,669 18,3895 | 23,295 
| 22 pies RE a i 
PPOTAL acc at eye sie £ | 27,576 30,034 37,321 54,761 72,709 81,151 
Palit ea * Ca Sey |? =a RE ees ; —————— ee (rod oun == 





(viii) Printing and Stationery.—Particulars are given hereunder for six financial years 
(ist April to 3ist March) as to expenditure on salaries and wages, supplies, and other expenses 
of the Printing and Stationery Department of the Union Government :— 


EXPENDITURE—PRINTING AND STATIONERY, 1916-17 TO 1921-22. 








; = 
| 


SERVICE. 1916-17. | 1917-18. | 1918-19. | 1919-20, | 1920-21. | 1921-22, 

















| 
| £ £ | £ £ £ £ 
Salaries, Wages, etc.......... 67,977 Tov lOns| 87,967 | 98,924 | 126,077 122,325 
PEPATISDOL Us ticle cietatic «wer © ehterets 59 italy 4 97 | 199 | 125 | 519 
Printing, Paper, and Material. 37,193 60,769 | 82,171 76,211 | 94,621. | . 87,049 
Contract Printing and Binding. 37,259 40,572 — | 36,895 | 56,721 | 92,421 74,963 
Stationery Supplies........... | 47,352 47,727 | 52,779 | 69.285 | 72:784 | 67.007 
Advertising in Newspapers.... | 19,984 13,132 © | 12,283 | 16,170 | 17,159 11,359 
WOW PING ew. 6 fon hs dees 620 244 | 948 | 2,096 | 10,400 11,906 
Plant, Maintenance, and Running 1,325 1,556 1,559 | 2,502 | 2,424 | 3,208 
Transport of Supplies and Inci- | | 
dental Expenses............ 5,492 a 5,048 | 6,523 | 9,315 | 7,357 
Stores—Adjustment of Standard | | | | 
Stock Account............. 26,83 6,123 | 32,724 | — | 28,729 — 
(RES See a he ee eee aa te 
DOTA cess uieiste £ | 235,100 245,755 | 312,471 | 328,631 | 454,055 | 385,693 
SSS SS Se —————— 8 Oe 





(ix) Pensions and Gratuities.—Particulars are given hereunder as to expenditure incurred 
by the Union Government during a period of six financial years (Ist April to 31st March) 
on Pensions and Gratuities :— 


EXPENDITURE—PENSIONS AND GRATUITIES, 1916-17 TO 1921-22. 


























| ! 

SERVIOR, | 1916-17. | 1917-18. | 1918-19. | 1919-20. | 1920-21. | 1921-22. 
imate eee ae | ee 
| | 
. £ £ : £ £ £ £ 

Superannuation Allowances.... | 126,820 127,359 130,327 188,142 ' 151,604 | 162,948 
Invalid Allowances....... Saue te 64,760 66,940 © 73,397 78,771 79,986 83,999 
Compensation Allowances...... | 133,311 128,828 126,698 121,362 | 120,770 123,650 
War Allowances.............. 47,658 107,906 290,444 765,535 1,273,037 1,176,736 
Miscellaneous Allowances...... 26,762 23,973 32,944 30,925 | 34,340 39,162 
Contributions to Pensions and 

Provident Funds........... 106,041 116,647 § 111,830 130,489 | 169,036 191,296 
Estimated Deficiton Transvaal | i 

Administrative and Clerical | i 

Service Pension Fund....... — na — 250,000 | “> — 
Cost of Living Additional : 

PMMA WATLCC rera's ce aie w claverats ithe — — _— — 140,281 147,897 





TOTAL.......+e0008 | 505,352 571,653 765,640 | 1,505,174 (1,969,054 1,925,688 
ee ad» SS SSS (_ SSS tai) page er 


| sie. 
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Details of civil and war pensions for which the Union Government was responsible at 
30th September, 1921, and 1922, are given in the subjoined tables :— 


PARTICULARS OF PENSIONS AT 30th SEPTEMBER, 1921 AND 1922. 








ee ee = = = aS ee = = : 


| AT 30TH SEPTEMBER, | AT 30TH SEPFEMBER, 
1921. | 922. 


























DETAILS. 
| " 
No. Amount. No. | Amount. 
= —_ —— — maassinges —t a — { EE ee ———— 
CIvIL PENSIONS. 
a ee tie Es : cs GEA Wiese is 
! £ £ 
Mate” Pensioners <8 +a san nade nn tare henge as | 3,785 | 459,204 580,925 
Female Pensioners: .e.5.4 soe fs ates cae ee ee 639 32,640 34,069 
PODAB Gees. «ea brie cc ec ee | 4,424 491,844 614,994 
RR REY CERES Sart 








War PENSIONS. 


























~ £ & 
Pensions in respect of pre-1914 S.A. Wars— 
DISRDUEY | PONGIONS. co. Sen cies ais us eighth ss de ee Oe 3 | $3,177 132,005 2,939 126.854 
Widows and other Dependents’ Pensions........ 1,449 79,757 1,483 77,601 
Pensions in respect of the 1914-18 War— | 
Disability Pensions, a55 «.<s seeps tte Shc be seere 7,043 372,682 5,233 304,811 
Widows’ and other Dependents’ Pensions........ 4,662 369,220 4,372 343,484 
Pensions infrespect of the Industrial Disturbances on) 
the Witwatersrand, 1922— 
Disability. Pensions 20s. «sree nicis + ceeeere — — 672 
Widows’ and other Dependents’ Pensions...... | rs — 6,781 
TOTAL. wives vce eects oak tee 16,331 958,664 14,095 860,203 











(x) Commissions.—The expenditure shown under the heading of Commissions includes 
the salaries of the members of the Public Service Commission and staff, together with inci- . 
dental expenses, as shown in the subjoined table. Other Commissions include Statutory, 
Parliamentary, and Departmental Commissions of the Union Government. Details of 
expenditure are given hereunder for six years (lst Apri] to 31st March) :— 


EXPENDITURE—COMMISSIONS, 1916-17 TO 1921-22. 


























| | 
SERVICE. | 1916-17. | 1917-18. | 1918-19. | 1919-20. 
| 
g g £ 2. 14 Moses £ 
Commissions. .960 008). «feds | 9,421 6,784 11,548 22,882 29,374 16,015 
Public Service Commission.... 4,984 5,267 5,890 6,837 9,306 12:071 
Tomas? och ae ven | 14,405 | 12,051 17,488 | 29,719 | 38,680 | 28,086 
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(xi) Census and Statistics.—Particulars are given hereunder for six financial years 
{ist April to 31st March) as to expenditure under the heading of Census and Statistics. 
The service includes the registration of births, deaths, and marriages in the Union. Popula- 
tion censuses were taken in 1918 and 1921, and the expenditure on these operations is 
included. 


EXPENDITURE—CENSUS AND STATISTICS, 1916-17 TO 1921-22. 




















SERVICE. 1916-17. | 1917-18. | 1918-19. | 1919-20. | 1920-21. | 1921-22. 
£ fe ae Setar ities | £ 

Salaries, Wages, etc........... 7,825 11,346 | 30,848 31,186 38,867 60,743 

SEPRESPOLUe os bc eiic «5% eceetees 14 Bor 196 384 | 368 202 

Incidental Hxpenses.......... 40 e685 35,556 9,477 10,186 89,373 
| oy 

PE ODAI yet «Gale etalon e 7,879 13,1638 66,600 41,047 49,421 | 150,318 

{ i 

seme eer re en ee os 





4. Law, Order, and Protection.—The subjoined table gives particulars of expenditure 
in the Union for six financial years (1st April to 3lst March) on Law, Order, and Protection. 
The series of tables following give details in regard to expenditure under the various classes 
for the same period :— 


EXPENDITURE—LAW, ORDER, AND PROTECTION, 1916-17 TO 1921-22. 


SSS 
is: 
} 


SERVICE. 1916-17. | 1917-18. | 1918-19. | 1919-20. | 1920-21. | 1921-22. 





























Mis oe, ae ata Nba 9 fe 
£ See ay oe get S LAR De: 

Ap) Ate) ae i ee 66,177 66,660 | 67,525 | 69,896 85,372 83,355 
Superior-Courts............4. 177,446 179,788 | 191,382 | 209,046 237,592 236,348 
Magistrates’ Courts and Offices 416,962 433,139 | 467,382 | 500,243 626,213 575,139 
Registry of Deeds............ 27,078 29,336 | 32,975 37,406 55, 354 50,887 
PCO NT Peis ieee Seda ets 1,368,218 | 1,499,874 | 1,759,636 | 2,042,242 | 3, 496, 327 | 2,933,538 
_ Prisons and Reformatories..... 536,485 555,952 | 658,718 771,327 | 1 077, 861 982,330 
BCU 1S at cscralbio 6.0.8.6» » x5. 0% 1 309, 885 | 1, 300, 000 | 1, 300, 000 | 1,520,530 1,264,710 1,324,071 
OUR E. tis so. 4 £ | 3,902,251 | 4,064,749 | 4,477,618 | 5,150,690 | 6,843,429 | 6,185,668 

See, — ees f eee 


| 





* Including contributions to H.M. Navy and Imperial Troops. 


(i) EXPENDITURE—JUSTICE, 1916-17 TO 1921-22. 




















| 
SERVICH. 1916-17. 1917-18. 1918-19. 1920-21 1921-22, 
£ £ e £ £ 
Adminetration— 
Salaries, Wages, etc........ 51,281 51,194 54,741 74,433 68,316 
SET ATISDOLUS o ciaietle' oaieis isielecce 2,002 2,669 2, 620 312382 2,910 
Legal Expemses............. 12,176 12,494 9, 810 7,267 11,541 
Incidental Expenses........ 718 303 "354 449 588 
TOTAL osco swans oC = 66,177 66,660 67,525 85,372 83,355 
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(ii) EXPENDITURE—SUPERIOR COURTS, 1916-17 TO 1921-22. 



































SERVICE. | 1916-17. | 1917-18. | 1918-19. | 1919-20. 1920-21. | 1921-22. 
2 Ae 
| | | 
£ £ £ | £ £ £ 
Establishmenis— | 
Salaries. cies erksivaMaectecis aise | 128,999 130,891 | 140,305 | 148,676 | 173,320 166,494 
"EFANSPOTU sc occ sccleere we eicke eeres 2; : 2,637 3,522 Sy 2,768 
Circuit Travelling........... 5,986 6,340 6,098 | 6,572 7,246 8,061 
Incidental Expenses........ | 1,428 | 2,651 1,800 © 1,910 2,283 2,458- 
Supreme and High Courts— | / 
Witnesses, ete. i525 eccccw ce 4,581 4,206 | 3,852 5,416 5,131 7,267 
J UPIOS Se ns his e cele Ware ctate steele 4,195 3,725 3,811 | 4,418 4,638 3,674 
Service of Process.......... 3,725 3,517 4,005 | 5,889 6,555 7,165 
Barristers .js 40k) <2< sees | 214 142 | 374 | 572 534 462 
Casual Interpreting, etc..... 475 | 378 | 482 | 837 | 642 901 
Circuit Courts— | ) 
Witnesses.) OlGso. . <6 cf feuis fons / 8,354 | 8,345 9,576 10,663 10,910 11,644 
SUTICS cE c's shbla Ube cue betel. 6,174 6,003 | 6,194 5,998 6,737 6 665 
Service of Process.......... 7,602 7,568 7,995 9,552 10,842 13,582 
Barristers | crinccnsereanaroumea ! 2,801 3,744 3,697 4,225 | 4,623 4,605 
Casual Interpreting, etc..... | 263) 395 556 | 796 544 602 
| 
{ 
Ss een 
LOTAL couciosnieeas £ | 177,446 179,788 191,382 209,046 | 237,592 236,348 
416. ea taiak ho acinanees > tals nike ee oe REE: PE ROT 








(iii) EXPENDITURE—MAGISTRATES, 1916-17 TO 1921-22. 























SERVICE. | 1916-17. | 1917-18. | 1918-19. | 1919-20. | 1920-21. | 1921-22 
Givi beet Eas ee a ‘ees 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Establishments— | . 
Salaries, Wages, etc........ | $44,618 354,712 | 394,991 413,693 | 524,036 482,798 
Transnortseose es one dc ae ee 22.399 26,157 - | 26,357 $1,205.) 37,487 29,272 
Liquor Licensing Courts..... | 1,102 516 614 833 | 771 859 
Incidental Expenses......... | 2526 4,014.5.| 3,475 3,762 | 4,586 6,219 
Administration of Justice— / 
WiIGHeSBUS Fon ves ce ete eee 2 34,633 35,364 31,396 39,173 | 47,758 46,887 
Moedico—Legal s,s. css. ces ses 8,256 8,618 — 7,204 8,332 | 8, 284 6,245 
Casual Interpreting......... 1,645 1,887 | 1,786 | 1 "307 | 1: 545 ‘1,329 
Incidental Expenses........ 1,790 | TST tie 1,559 | hs "438 | 17746 1,530 
Coles feo SS he ase a ty, 
TLOTAT.. coe: Soar ane £ | 416,962 / 433,139 467.382 500,243 | 626,213 575,139 




















SERVICE. 1916-17. | 1917-18, | 1918-19. | 1919-20. | 1920-21. | 1921-22, 

rin ne a | 
Biss £ £ £ £ £ 
Salaries, Wages, ete.......... | 26,899 | 29,129 32,406 | 36,842 | 54,521 | 50,188 
Transport... .935-«-.-4 dies 69 04 355 283 471 431 
Incidental EXXPOMSeS... 20... | 110 113 214 281 362 268 
| — : Ap 
POTAG ls wen ee one £{ 27,078 | 29,336 32,975 37,406 | 55,854 50,887 
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(v) EXPENDITURE—POLICE, 1916-17 TO 1921-22. 


CR 











1917-18. 





1919-20. | 1920-21. | 1921-22. 








SERYIOE. 1916-17. 1918-19. 
| 
5 £ £ £ £ a 

Salaries, Wages, etc.......... 1,118,870 | 1,215,259 | 1,475,894 | 1,715,085 |*2,958,232 | 2,425,470 
TRANSPO. oot cee ec ae ehiee be 25,444 25,248 27,044 35,99 70,251 101,895 
OHOEDING. 2n.5 cere chain c ccaverers arere oie 48,726 75,239 66,527 84,797 115,640 137,132 
Equipment...... He eae as | 10,683 14,879 10,880 12,920 21,003 31,635 
OTAGO. . s-colovceeieitlase al © aye, ove oe 55,108 62,883 66,110 75,910 149,692 95,943 
Special Escorts, etc........... 17,404 15,441 15,167 L382; 24,981 23,889 
Saddlery, Harness, Vehicles, etc. | 16,118 17,085 18,325 23,546 84,524 34,809 
Purchase of Horses, etc....... | 7,539 11,561 | 10,929 7,988 125721 7,301 
PeMOUACGls caine c see yrs 40% + op so | 20,872 24,761 29,943 28,546 28,311 28,052 
Farriery and Veterinary....... 7,141 8,615 8,300 8,381 10,970 11,0738 
Fuel, Light, etc......... Beka. «| 2,063 4,272 5,159 4,421 7,170 5,368 
Detective Services............ 21,349 18,618 17,782 20,991 19,556 18,393 

Grant to Recreation and Benevo- | 
PSR Ge BOG octet so, oce's ore, tel sev 2,742 2,405 1,836 2.206 8,143 2,500 
Incidental Expenses.......... 3,159 3,608 5,740 4,058 38,810} 4,485 

Special Constables — Stock 

LRG 2 C132) Sea ee i a — —_ os —- 1,323 5,593 
TOTAL............& | 1,368,218 | 1,499,874 | 1,759,636 | 2,042,242 | $3,496,327 | 2,933,538 









































* Including salaries £278,980, Members of S.A.M.R. seconded to S.A.P. 
+ Including £34,488 Contingent Services for Members of S.A.M.R. seconded to 8.A.P. 


(vi) EXPENDITURE—PRISONS, REFORMATORIES, AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS, 
























































1916-17 TO 1921-22. 
SERVIOE. 1916-17. | 1917-18. | 1918-19. 1919-20. 1920-27. 1921-22, 
| | 
anh eS | : 
Administration— £ | £ £ £ | £ | £ 
Salaries, Wages, etc......... 14,964 13,991 | 15,908 18,419 | 23,120 | 21,272 
Incidental Expenses......... 105 | 221 218 | 73 | 220 | 186 
Prisons and Gaols (Staff)— | | 
Salaries, Wages, etc........ 281,364 | 289,885 | 348,502 430,068 | 593,539 | 531,910 
EUTAMIS DOLG sae tciche's 0 < ois v5 shece « 12,061 | 12,166 | 11,899 12,260 14,803 | 11,140 
Quarters and Rations....... 15,821 16,601 17,210 10,857 | | si 
Uniform and Equipment..... 6,772 6,599 | 15,870 13,827 24,046 19,454 
PROGICB oie v5 so weg tens te ent 2,199 | 2,690 | 8,407 3,134 | 3,119 2,798 
Incidental Expenses........ 613 654 | 1,016 784 1,037 | 872 
Prisons and Gaols (Inmates)— | | bar ver. 
AETHNS DOLD: gcaisiele kis cs « Sate «o's 19,119 16,548 | 17,344 20,077 2h,00n0| 25,644 
PALIONS ANG. HUCli i. 0.0 s.0 cs 76,684 79,772 | 80,885 88,341 116,568 105,627 
Clothing and Bedding....... 20,778 24,358 | 25,367 32,873 59,701 | 36,758 
TRGQICA cerede sue Kn. awe s.e'v a v6 5,589 5,811 8,042 6,678 8,464 | 8,570 
OUIPMCNts sc cce cee upseecle 17,828 15,071 | 24,452 | 19,184 32,358 | 21,246 
Gratuities and Aid......... 4,829 | 4,960 | 4,563 4,716 4,421 4,643 
Incidental Expenses........ 1,074 1,003 1,420 | 809 582 | 601 
Reformatories— 
Salaries, Wages, etc........ | 17,859 19,785 | 24,547 30,062 43,962 | 40,518 
PROB PONE. Cot oP te de se 1,603 1,534 | 1,742 2,057 2,578. | 3,869 
Rations, Clothing, Medical, | | Seal 
Be ge 2 ates / 9,702 12,116 | 11,058 11,522 16,818 16,425 
Equipment............e0085 3.159 3,277 3,464 4,180 5,770 | 3,631 
Incidental Expenses........ | 336 271 | 328 179 352 | 545 
Hostels and Inebriate Retreats — | = | — — — 5,069 
Industrial. Schools— | | 
alaries, Wages, etc........ 6,937 7,277 | 10,049 14,540 22,320 | 23,044 
SANE Cctniagsaadsica| POG | some aay | 
ions, Clothing, and Medica E ; ¢ 
Equipment...... Os o RRR 27641 2,840 6,850 j 31,163 | 43,852 39,218 
Incidental Expenses........ 246 255 532 
CPPACE Te ie. od ne oo slgsgelee 4,704 7,074 8,854 15,524 32,600 | 59,295 
eens ——| — —— asl 
10 0 A el ree £ 536,485 555,952 658,718 Tiled, | 1,001 oou 982,330 
— SSL DTT 











: Grants to Certified Institutions and maintenance of children under the Children’s Protection 
Ct; * 
+ Now included in new rates of pay. 
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5. Higher Education and Science.—The subjoined table gives particulars of expenditure 
in the Union for six financial years (1st April to 3lst March) on Higher Education and 
Science. The Union Government deals only with Higher Education, the Provincial 
administrations being charged with the care of primary and secondary education. Particulars 
as to the expenditure on Higher Education are given in Chapter VI, § 1. 





EXPENDITURE—HIGHER EDUCATION AND SCIENCE, 1916-17 TO 1921-22. 





‘ 














| j 
SERVIOR. | 1916-17. | 1917-18. | 1918-19. 1919-20. 1920-21. | 1921-22. 
a? et ae i 
| £ £ £ £ | £ £ 
Higher Education............ | 116,088 133,482 152,285 198,824 298,221 281,767 © 
Libraries and Museums....... | 26,934 26,420 25,155 27,879 34,068 32,268 
Meteorology and Astronomy... | 6,182 6,188 4,448 4,983 6,883 6,405 
ER e See Oe ce eae EE 
| | ae | / 
PLOTAT Cicer iehetttte £ 149,204 166,090 181,888 231,686 339,172 320,440 
| | | | Rh 

















6. Public Health and Poor Relief.—The subjoined table gives for six financial years (lst 
April to 31st March) particulars of expenditure by the Union Government on Public Health, 
Medical Administration, Lepers, Mentally Disordered Persons, and Poor Relief. General 
Hospitals are controlled by the Provincial administrations, which also administer Poor 
Relief (see C. below). 




















EXPENDITURE—PUBLIC HEALTH, ETC., 1916-17 TO 1921-22. 
SERVICE. | 1916-17. | 1917-18. 1918-19. | 1919-20. | 1920-21. | 1921-22. 
| a 
| £ Be 1 ee ee | £ 
Public Health and Medical... | 121,865 133,973 376,096 | 234,006 245,409 278,056 
Mental Hospitals and Leper | | | 
Institutions— | | ) 
Robben Island............ | 61,760 64,410 4,831 86,156 104,071 | 74,789 
Other Mental Hospitals.... 182,885 205,859 249,555 311,643 420,981 | 394,651 
Other Leper Institutions... 56,943 58,973 74,034 84,452 101,648 | 88,172 
Miscellaneous Expenditure.. | 10,256 10,356 | 10,810 17,298 20,188 | 24,378 
Boor Baliel ne os, Peso ek | — — 1,350 = — | — 
UOT A Tics trek ats rest: eee £ 433,709 | 473,571 | 789,676 733,555 892,297 | 860,046 
| | 




















7. Lands and Agriculture.—The subjoined table gives for six financial years (1st April 
to 3lst March) particulars of expenditure by the Union Government on Agriculture and 
Forests, the administration and survey of Lands and on Irrigation and Water-boring. 
Further tables give details in regard to expenditure under these various heads :— 

















EXPENDITURE—AGRICULTURE, LANDS, AND IRRIGATION, 1916-17 TO 1921-22. 
SERVIOE. | 1916-17. | 1917-18. | 1918-19. | 1919-20. | 1920-21. | 1921-22. 
x gee ee: £ £ £ 

Agrivulturdsss, is oes Pe na eee | 476,567 | 581,784 | 665,162 | 738,280 956,077 | 954,059 
et Geen we 106,827 | 131,285 | 152,590 | 171,004 236,805 | 226,041 
Lands iso 3, feciks. ound | 55,166 | 73,963 | 85,447 | 110,460 134,497 | 120,122 
Surveys econ cee cee 39,339 42,726 | 47,306 64,986 89,309 70,009 
Irrigations}. . tage cut ciggtae 87,320 | 128,838 146,185 | 167,941 | 210,808 | 306,695 
TOTAL. oa wehnhigi £ | 765,219 | 958,596 | 1,096,690 | 1,252,621 1,627,496 | 1,676,926 
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(i) EXPENDITURE—AGRICULTURE, 1916-17 TO 1921-22. 
SERVICE. 1916-17. | 1917-18. | 1918-19. | 1919-20. | 1920-21. | 1921-22. 
£ £ 
Agriculture— £ £ £ £ 
Salaries, Wages, etc........ 267,551 296,860 344,590 381,665 504,957 499,490 
MEARS DOL Es cc0s)0 die cus we nretee woh 48,509 57,443 57,294 66,743 95,742 83,709 
ONT ee OT se Oe oe Pee 2,069 4,515 5,829 7,640 10,611 12,058 
Experimental Field Work and 
Miscellaneous............. 84,919 141,188 157,779 164,772 185,248 190,703 
TOTAL 3» stents £ 403,048 500,006 565,492 620,820 796,558 785,960 
—SSSeseseS eee OSS | 
Agricultural Education— 
PA 2a a ia ain, dln baa damiel-o: 8 32,676 35,690 66,530 76,657 
SE EGMSUIEGS Gees so ssc totes ce 3,216 3,903 6,031 6,374 
Bonolafshice and Bursaries... 1,793 1,491 8,177 | 12,451 
Experimental............... 537 601 933 677 
Maintenance............... 33,281 37,689 68,928 67,031 
Miscéllaneous..........6.. 2,019 2,404 8,920 4,909 
PROTA T « n-0'kty Sancta £ 73,519 81,778 99,670 117,410 159,519 168,099 
GRAND TOTAL.....£ 476,567 581,784 665,162 738,230 956,077 954,059 
| | | 
(ii) EXPENDITURE—FORESTRY, 1916-17 TO 1921-22. 
SERVIOE. 1916-17. 1917-18. 1918-19. 1919-20. 1920-21. " 921-22 
£ & £ £ £ 
Salaries, Wages, etc.......... 40,546 46,606 58,693 68,672 89,077 | 85,967 
PEPATIATION Gees Ges e\e6s occ Sia 'e w 5 610% 8,363 7,725 9,387 10,558 12,606 | 11,416 
Nurseries and Plantations..... 38,388 50,571 55,849 | 56,137 76,922 | 68,473 
Forest Protection and Develop- | 
BTIOULD rete sae ht oa Wolo ele ce 6,152 5,301 6,934 | 7,637 11,4380 | 11,191 
MSTAPOLTNG Sei oreo Scns Soraieie «65.0 564 1,675 997 | 1,918 2,034 1,808 
Incidental Expenses.......... 2,186 1,608 1,561 | 4,478 3,608 | 4,922 
Relief§ of @Distress............ 10,628 17,799 19,169 | 21,604 41,128 42,264 
PRO AD cfc cvstetera ol a'r £ 106,827 131,285 152,590 | 171,004 236,805 | 226,041 
(iii) EXPENDITURE—LANDS, 1916-17 TO 1921-22. 
SERVICE. 1916-17. | 1917-18. | 1918-19. | 1919-20. 1920-21. | 1921-22. 
tiara: weird es eben | nf | 2 
£ £ £ | £ £ £ 
Salaries, Wages, etc.......... 39,007 42,649 51,839 62,366 87,330 83,369 
SEATS OL Uer. so 5 ar€’s s0\ a 0.'as © oc we 5,978 6,854 7,023 | 8,237 | 10,255 10,455 
Fencing and Maintenance of | 
RPE RTU c ON oka o aie Odie «ce | 896 7,006 8,980 | 18,504 18,566 14,102 
MUATIOMBGATG ce tee . oe cle sce elelnenes 3,885 6,099 5,941 | 9,757 9,386 6,704 
Miscellaneous.........cccede0- 5,400 11,355 11,664 | 11,596 3,631 2,764 
Relief of Distress-.2./.0.%. 03% | — Cae — — 5,329 2,728 
PUPAL cards sears £ 55,166 73,963 85,447 110,460 134,497 120,122 
anes egal Ae 1916-17 TO 1921-22. 
SERVICE. 1916-17. | 1917-18. | 1918-19. | 1919-20. 1920-21. | 1921-22, 
| | | 
: boys £ Bat bps £ 
Salaries, Wages, etc...... rate 80, 124 | 33,440 38,495 42,520 57,674 59,669 
TOMB DOTG. 2 entinartie ac nego 518 646 50 736 | 758 581 
Government Surveys.......... 8,255 | 8,144 7,798 7,824 13,039 8,684 
Incidental Expenses.......... | 442 496 516 985 838 | 1,075 
Employment of European La- | i i 
bourers on Land Settlements. . — — — 12,921 | 17,000 — 
| ieorpapenaagas i arasaiat ——— | | he; | 
TOTAL Ces mene £ 39,339 42,726 47,306 64,986 89,309 70,009 
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(vy) EXPENDITURE—IRRIGATION, 1916-17 TO 1921-22. 








1921-22. 











eee = = 


{ | | 
SERYFICE. | 1916-17. | 1917-18. | 1918-19. | 1919-20. | 1920-21. | 
} / 
}_ $$$} | ——————_—_ | ft 
£ £ £ | £ £ £ 
Salaries, Wages, etc.......... 33,300 | 38,536 47,516 | 48,149 72,576 | 60,675 
TavispOre: ivGacs ace = ects 7,922 | 10,334 9,416 8,725 12,508 |} 10, 
Surveys......... Amy ie § 8D «0 | 14,4299; 21,042! 17,430{ 25,785 | 37,000 | 37,617 
Maintenance of Government | | ' 
Irrigation Works.........-: | 6,567 7,397 | 9,047 | 6,718 13,832 | 110,298 
BOTiug 5 cc trae cre nen cee 22,976 | 43,624 | 45,291 | 66,248 | 62,642 | 75,579- 
Hydrographic Survey......... = 4,366 5,056 | 5,455 | 6,405 | 7,410 
Miscellaneous............... . 2,126 3,589 | 12,429 | 6,861 | 5,845 4,152 
TARY ates sae hee 87,320 | 128,888 , 146,185 | 167,941 . 210,808 | 306,695 
j 





8. Mines and industries —The subjoined table gives for six financial years (ist April 
to 3lst March) particulars of expenditure by the Union Government through the Mines 
and Industries Department, including the cost of administration, and expenditure on 
development and contribution towards expenditure incurred in the prevention of miners’ 
phthisis :— 

EXPENDITURE—MINES AND INDUSTRIES 





1917-18. | 1918-19. | 1919-20. | 1920-21. 














| { 
SERVICE. 1916-17. | | 1921-22. 
£ £ £ £ £ . £ 
Salaries, Wages, ete.— 
Administration: .< os. 5008 ba 7,809 | \ | / 15,269 16,278 
Mining Commissioners....... 28,998 43,489 38,961 
ie Titles and Townships aged : rey pre eb 
MRMOCTING. 22's. wis eds echoes 324 9 "4 a4q |- ’ : 
Geological Survey.......... 4,997 piZe.cee 146,996 170,379 8,266 | 9,708 
Labour and Industries....... 2,813 | | 45,7383 | 44,215 
Miners’ Training School..... 2,737 | | it —- | 
Boring for Minerals......... 450 |’ 960 . — 
District Mining Development... * 1,596 | 4,662 5,559 | 4,443 10,498 | 296 
Miners: Phithisis 7; . Sait oseaen | BY Ary Ae 43,619 44,659 | 64,745 | 80,359 | 67,213 
Transport and Miscellaneous | 
HXpengdeesios ces cet. ero ciee 28.882 31,286 38,335 | 55,310 57,900 | 48,512 
Relief of Distress............. — — — | — 1,865 2,090 
TOTALS 300 .ote 3 £ 180,586 | 206,487 235,549 | 294,877 370,576 | 331,964 


Sr 
| t 


| 





9. Public Works.—The subjoined table gives particulars of expenditure for six 
financial years (1st April to 3lst March) by the Union Government on the administration of 
the Public Works Department, the Engineering and Architects Staff, and on Public Works 
and Roads and Bridges. These works last named are principally under the control of the 
Provincial administrations. 





EXPENDITURE—PUBLIC WORKS, 1916-17 TO 1921-22. 


ee 
1919-20. | 1920-21. | 1921-22, 




















} 1 
SERVICE, | 1916-17. | 1917-18. | 1918-19. 
j | 
SSS eS ele FR eS | ES, Mee ey) enn a) —_ 
| £ | £ £ £ £ ) ¢ 
Salaries, Wages, etc.......... / 123,220 | 133,170 | 161,009 | 190,140 252,740 | 225,346 
Pransport:.;..--wca-s oe eee 15,5 (45 017,036, 2)7 2 1. 1,009.. | e 27,536 | 22,548 
Plant and ‘Stares. oss. csmss +e 3,552 12,938 | 3,485 | 11,914 | 15,190 | 6,152 
Rent, Rates, Insurance, Water, 
and Light: 22. ne. cae eens 177,218 | 172,993 | 189,433 194,462 218,011 | 270,424 
New Works and Buildings.... 54,015 | 57,189 | 66,412 75,785 96,974 — | 87,299 
Maintenance, Works, and Build- 
pings. 2... #18, tao. OER SG 119,488 | 129,409 138,697 | 165,381 . 194,396 | 202,077 
Bridges -~ Maintenance and 
Minor Worknid.:..).46970 . 68 185 | 426 | 415 | 17% 350 
Treidental.. tiv cc «<1 chet. <- 3,670 5,581 | 6,971 10,710* | 9,398T | 5,546 
Hs SV Aaa es AP ae I ne 496,555 528,501 584,351 670,621 : 812,422 | 819,742 





SSS ! — 
Eee 


| / ; 





* Including £6,054 for Peace Celebrations. + Including £3,757 for Relief of Distress. 
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10. Posts, Telegraphs, ané Teilephones.—The subjoined table gives for six financial years 
(1st April to 3lst March) particulars of expenditure in the Union on the Postal, Telegraph, 
and Telephone services of the Union :— 


EXPENDITURE—POSTS, TELEGRAPHS, AND TELEPHONES, 
1916-17 TO 1921-22. 3 

















i i i | 





























SERVICE. 1916-17. | 1917-18. | 1918-19. 1919-20, | 1920-21. | 1921-22. 
| | | > ponquemsent 
£ Bo ehh te £ gr Es 
Salaries, Wages, etc.......... 1,237,494 | 1,354,847 | 1,605,656 | 1,865,788 | 2,561,332 | 2,412,005 
EVANS DOLL. fe ote a ats bea o sc 22,133 29,444 | 32,846 39,870 56,905 | 52,699 
MIPRRROE TE iba i Sk oo ara cin anit as 10,102 11,215 18,592 13,134 43,839 | 28,974 
Commission on Telephones Trans- | | 
I ean et poe ae 2,149 = Sra es ee ieee aon deems 
Conveyance of Mails....... tS 323,510 323,384 | 328,888 | 334,894 498,492 | 508,739 
Subsidy and Subscriptions..... 9,767 876 965 | 896 1,670 | — 
Maintenance of Telegraphs and | 
Po PRRNONOR ois <a: k). 5S ee 50,676 49,250 42,265 | 63,450 82,153 99,357 
Purchase and Maintenance of | 
EREMAMIEL OS sy ss aac oe = 16,925 14,322 15,652 | 19,767 29,434 | 30,279 
Technical Furniture and Fittings | 2,494 2,305 3,751 | 4,145 12,095 15,182 
Postage Stamps.............. 3,267 5,991 7,729 | 20,737 | 15,278 11,956 
Telegraph and Telephone Stores 4,999 4,992 999 1,132 1,469 | 1,919 
Postal Stores and Supplies..... 16,906 18,986 14,644 | 16,080 37,041 34,582 
Incidental Expenses........... 2,594 5,516 2,951 | 7,469 | 4,767 | 6,899 
RS Pe eS Ree at one Nerds 
WOTAL tad. ee. E2 | 1,703,016 | 1,821,128 | 2,074,988 | 2,887,362 | 3,344,475 3,202,585 
. | 
| 





ll. Native Affairs.—The subjoined table gives for six financial years (lst April to 
3lst March) particulars of expenditure by the Union Government on the administration 
of the Native Affairs Department, and on the various services connected therewith :— 


EXPENDITURE—NATIVE AFFAIRS, 1916-17 TO 1921-22. 








i { | 
| 
| 


SERVICE. | 1916-17. | 1917-18 




















| | 
| 1918-19. | 1919-20, | 1920-21. | 1921-22. 
ee ed. aS NBS SA 1 SG) posi 
£ BEL) Bere £18 Poe S.-i gs 
| | } | } 
Salaries, Wages, etc........... 198,112 | 204,667 | 231,479 | 268,835 | 348,152 | 317,749 
PUPBMISTIONG:.. ows, ds ote. dnote eye 22,809 25,321 25,230 | 28,353 38,996 | 31,785 
Maintenance of Compounds.... | 3,822 | 4,528 4,331 | 4,615 | 12,376 5,741 
Uniform (Native Police)...... 1,805 2,537 2,486 | 4,220 4,421 | 5,061 
Administration of Justice..... 5,604 5,473 5,372 | 6,095 6,069 | 6,383 
Subsidies, etc., to Chiefs and | | 
eea ins ts, ok ee | 21,150 |) 21,956 | 22,860 
Promotion of Welfare of | 23,089 24,716 25,734 | 
eee... oe Ss a 1,546 4,400 | 4,400 
Fencing, Dipping Tanks, etc... . 25,498 29,475 | 41,836 | 42,791 | 46,814 | 41,048. 
Registration of Native Births | 
WLS ED ee a | 2,000 — — | a 1,995 | 2,121 
Native Land Committees...... see | 6,727 a = ) ra 5 
Incidental Expenses.......... 5.100 | 6,950 8,260 14,312 | 7,153 | 9,345 
Relief of Distress in Native | / 
ATORS is Pistia PE ns See nis a — —- 24,140 | 7,590 | 24 
{ 
| 














WOTK Tr ee ee £ | 287,446 | 308,767 | 343,210 | 414,095 | ‘oe 446,462 


| 
| = eels UN eet a a tO ee ee ee ae tS 








yi. 


- 
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12. Public Debt.—The subjoined table gives for six financial years (Ist April to 3ist 
March) particulars as to expenditure by the Union Government on the Public Debt :— 





EXPENDITURE—PUBLIC DEBT, 1916-17 TO 1921-22. 





SERVICE. 


interest 
Management. 
Redemption 


eee eer ee eres eee ee 


ee eee meee we reese e ee 











13. Salaries, Wages, and Allowances. 














1916-17. | 1917-18. | 1918-19. | 1919-20. | 1920-21. | 1921-22. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
5,654,831 | 5,813,866 | 6,185,316 | 6.885.699 | 6,780,953 | 7,254,745 
22,832 23,961 23,104 27,078 35,529 45,000 
608,357 560,710 §11,572 498, 253 499,396 486, 797 
-£ | 6,286,020 | 6,398,537 | 6,719,992 | 6,911,030 | 7,315,878 | 7,786,542 
ee CLD ae ne ne ee | 
\ 


salaries, wages, and allowances in 


years :-—— 





The following table gives the expenditure on 
all Union Government Departments for a_ period of 


EXPENDITURE—TOTAL SALARIES, WAGES, 


GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS, 1910-11 TO 1921-22. 








* Average | | | 
Department. | 1949-11 | 1915-16. | 1916-17. | 1917-18. | 1918-19. | 1919-20. | 1920-21. 
1913-14. | | 
| £ £ ‘s os £ £ £ 

Agriculture..... : 336,229 | 289,088 | 300,227 | 332,550 | 387,006 | 430,803 | 571,487 

Udi So ce oe 48,582 37,988 40,575 52,053 59,083 | 62,519 79,146 | 
Census and Sta- | | 

TISTICS. 5-1. eee 37,560 6,193 C820 ] 7 11,820 30,848 | 31,186 38,867 
Deeds ee age 26,535 26,680 26,899 29,129 32,406 | 36,842 54,521 
Defence. . 290,109 4,281,884 |2,981,464 |2,418,588 |2,279,220 | 513,988 540,010 
Forestry......-. 35,696 38,316 40,546 46,6 58,693 | 68,672 89,077 
&Overnor- | | 

General’s Office; | 6,276 5,201 5,497 | 5,358 6,047 | 6,287 7,392 
High Commis- 

sioner........ | 22,631 19,571 | 21,897 | 24,148 | 29,188 | 36,685 | 48,213 
Higher Education | | / 

and Science.. 20,885 | §13,618 | §13,307 | §11,257 9,679 4) 1 12;3439 1) ¥ 47,137 
Ynterior | 50,708 | 36,670 89,086 45,713 40,812 | 43,183 52,637 
Irrigation 30,542 33,303 33,300 38,536 | 47,516 | 48,149 | 72,576 
Justicesac. viens 52,213 52,873 51,281 51,194 | 54,741 59,812 74,433 
LANs cress antes 30,636 35,334 39,007 42,649 | 51,839 | 62,366 | 87,330 
Legislaturet..... | 19,767 18,020 19,536 21,816 24,773 26,523 82,652 
Magistrates..... | 344,298 351, 337 | 344,618 | 354,712 | 394,991 413,693 524. 036 
Mines and In- | | | 

dustries....... 124,465 | 122,012 | 112,856 | 126,920 | 146,996 170,379 | 219,954 
Native Affairs... 206,091 | 198,740 | 198,112 | 204,667 | 231,479 263,835 848,152 
POlMCEL. ssc cee: 1,043,475 |1,086,609 |1,118,870 |1,215,259 11,475,894 |1,715,085 |2,958,282 
Posts, Telegraphs, 

OtC.S... Jo eae 1,078,650 |1,205,243 |1,237,494 |1,354,847 |1,605,656 (1,865,788 |2,561,332 
Prime Minister. . ,883 6,296 6,450 6,628 901 7,480 8,460 
Printing and Sta- 

tionery....... 76,361 69,801 67,977 | 75,516 87,967 98,924 | 126,077 
Prisons and Re- 
formatories.... 263,716 | 306,618 | 321,624 | 331,938 | 399,006 | 493,089 682,941 
Public Health... 159,848 | 171,255 | 175,316 | 192,606 | 226,614 | 268,873 | 386,616 
Public Service 
Commission... \!7,458 qj 4,918 5,228 5,644 6,663 9,184 

Public Works.. 152,022 | 128,846 | 128,220 | 133,176 | 161,009 190,140 252,740 
Superior Courts. 139,828 | 130,608 | 128,999 | 130,891 | 140,305 148,676 173,320 
SUEVOY-ce oes 32,695 31,538 30,124 33,440 38,495 42,520 | _57 674 
Treasury.... 215, 110 208, 604 208, 143 |. 224,414 | 263,856 300,922 413,283 

TOTAL. ree £ }4,854,269 |8,902,246 |7,698,668 |7,521,179 |8,296,664 |7,425,375 |10,487,479 

—= ake. Aa oa Ear ate eer — — 














AND ALLOWANCES PAID IN 
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| 1921-22. 


85,967 
7,256 
52,509 


17.067 
47,177 
60,675 
68,316 
$3,369 
30,308 
482,798 


213,853 
317,749 
2,425,470 
2,412,005 
8,719 


122,325 


616,744 
398,558 


412, 185 


9,895,533 





———— 





* From ist June, 1910. 


+ Excluding salary of Governor-General (£10,000). 


t Excluding allowances paid to Senators and Members of the House of Assembly. 
{] Figures not available. 


§ Includes Meteorological salaries. 


|| Year 1913-14 only. 
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14. Parliamentary Appropriations.—The following tables give (i) in summary, and 
(ii) in certain detail, appropriations of Parliament in respect of expenditure of the Union, 
for a period of two years, subsequent to the period covered by the tables given in the 
preceding paragraphs of this section, which contain only the audited and final figures :— 


(i) COMPARATIVE CLASSIFIED SUMMARY OF UNION APPROPRIATIONS, EXCLUDING 





RAILWAYS AND HARBOURS, 1922-23 AND 1923-24. 



































APPROPRIATION. APPROPRIATION. 
HEADING. fen HEADING. 
1922-23, 1923-24. 1922-23, 1923-24. 
& z | £ & 
I. General Government | 3,022,379 | 3,021,242 || VIII. Posts, | Telegraphs, 
Ii. Law, Order, and Pro- and Tele hones... | 2,862,876 | 2,828,796. 
tection.......... 5,584,254 | 5,257,221 IX. Native Affairs De- 
Ii. Bdueation, Science, rtment........ 432,650 374,522 
Aa Serta Se osrts 417,184 469,448 X. Provincial Adminis- 
LV. Public Health, Medi- trations.......... 4,213,000 | 4,318,000 
cal, Lepers, and XI. Miscellaneous ae 
Mental Hospitals.. 865,519 850,318 and Expenses.. 114,834 137,766: 
VY. Lands and Agricul- >.41 8 Public Debti i. s. Se 8,572,402 | 8,627,191 
MULC gs, sic eee 1,341,380 | 1,488,170 —_—_--—— | —-——--—-- 
VI. Mines and Industries 806,492 632,128 TOTAYiviale «40 £ |29,044,357 (28,755,568 
VII. Public Works...... 811,387 800,766 es 





(ii) DETAILS 


OF UNION APPROPRIATIONS, 1922-23 AND 1923-24. 





[ft to X in Table (i) above.] 












































* Includes £225,000 for 








Industrial Disturbances. 





























APPROPRIATION. APPROPRIATION. 
HEADING. 7 : HEADING. 
1922-23. | 1923-24. | | 1922-23. | 1923-24. 
£ & £ £ 
I. GENERAL GOVERN- || III. EDUOATION, SCIENCE, 
MENT— Hl T0O.— : 

(a) His Royal Highness the _. | (@) Education (including 
Governor-General . 25,791 25,766 || Grants) cede lecediene 375,427 425,737 

(b) Legislature (including | (b) Libraries, Museums, 

Electoral Expenses) 126,629 134,462 ke: (including 

(c) Prime Minister....... 34,429 38,488 ANUS) Seis cle ce 5s 29,993 30,816 

( RATION QUES ss acc sls | 82,190 83,550 | (ec) Meteorolbgy and Astro- 

(e) Treasury ( including NOMYV sec ceee aca ees 11,764 12,895 
Customs Excise and | | Es 
Revenue)......... 432,639 | 438,717 | TOU soe s's £ 417,184 | 469,448 

CHPAUGIG ret ierots sc clare tel eine 77,718 76,500 ee 

(g) High Commissioner, | 
OMMON s 2 isis ws shear 74.641 64,740 | 

(h) Printing and Stationery 298,599 268,450 

(7) Pensions and Gratuities | 1,772,000 | 1,805,000 || IV. PUBLIO HEALTH, 

(k) Commissions and Com- | MEDICAL, LEPERS, 

MNIGCCESstcsres ee +086 35,529 | 41,706 | oe apa HOs- 
{7} Census and Statistics 62,214 | 43,863 
| (a) Public. Mealth and 
Ss aie pene Me te Ronin tec 254,049 259,676 
SOTA cls atece £ | 3,022,379 | 3,021,242 || ( ESDCIB ace sentios ocictes 110,040 104,370 
ee Mental Hospitals..... 501,480 486,272 
| I} “LOTAT nee e050 £ 865,519 850,318 
II. LAw, ORDER, AND i| 
PROTEOTION— | 

(GVROUStICE, 00 ek ele eas 78,662 72,845 V. LANDS AND AGRI- 

(b) Superior Courts....... 218,269 | 216,688 | OULTURE— 

(ce) Divisional Courts and || (a) Lands, Administration, 

Offices, i.e. Magis- | and Survey....... 178,893 180,305 
Oe 550,293 555,722 || (b) Agriculture and Forests 

(d) eg late of Deeds.. 49,734 48,635 || (including destruc- 

KON ALGO. A 2,625,440 | 2,574,199 tion of vermin and 

(f) Prisons and Reforma- preservation of : 

PION ee eiaiie's oss 6. 5, 921,010 853,875 | OVeea. Ree ve 1,008,803 | 1,131,782 

(ge Defences ees... *1,140,846 935,262 || (e) Irrigation and Water 

OTING casicces ena s 153,684 126,083 
ALOTATH idee .o ts £ | 5,584, ae 6, 257,221 TOTAL..... -£ | 1,841,380 | 1,488,170 
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(ii) DETAILS OF UNION APPROPRIATIONS, 1922-23 AND 1923-24 
fl TO X IN TABLE (i) ABOVE ]—continued. 














=n 











APPROPRIATION. APPROPRIATION. 
HEADING. Sarat tee pte HEADING. 
1922-23. | 1923-24. 1922-23. | 1923-24. 
) £ ) £ £ 
VI. MINES AND INDUS- (6) Uniforms, Technical 
TRIES— | Furniture, Stores, 
(a) Administration....... 17,420 16,232 Incidental Expen- 
(6) Industries............ 17,354 85,333T ses, Subsidies, ete. . 73,170 
(ce) District Offices (Mining (c) Conveyance of Mails. . 476,000 
Commissioners)... . 45,657 33,792 || (d) Maintenance of Tele- 
(7) Mining Titles and : graphs and Tele- 
Townships......-.. 21,478 17,817 phones, 25... sfe ve 130,150 
(¢) Engineering.......... 95,193 92,717 || (e) Purchase and Main- 
(f) Geological Survey.... 11,658 11,398 |! tenance of Trans- 
(g) White Labour........ | 481,309* eeeee: 18.8) 4 RE eR ri ei 10,000 
(h)) Hactoriesiee. tii usa 15,873 12,193 | 
(9) General Mining De- ws) 
velopment........ 1,000 1,000 || 
(x) Filling in Abandoned TOTAL..... .£ | 2,862,876 | 2,828,796 
Shattgrss.oetes «>. 100 100 
(2) Trading Stand Licences 1,100 1,100 | F en ereenen 
m) Miners’ Training Schools 5,500 5,000 |! 
(n) Miners’ Phthisis...... | 88,650 72,000 |< 
(0) Assistance to Diggers | 4,200 4,450 || | 
| IX. NATIVE AFFAIRS 
DEPARTMENT— 
pa (a) Salaries, Wages, and 
TOTAL. So. tae £ 806,492 632,128 Allowances (includ- 
ing Subsistence and 
a || TEANSDOPb) a. aaa | 340,650 300,648 
(6) Subsidies and Allow- | 
ances to Chiefs and 
Headmen, and Pro- 
motion of the Wel- 








war oe ————_—_|—___—. Hae el fare of Natives 
| (Natal and Zululand); 31,700 31,700 


i} 





























; 
i ' 


? } | | |; -.  WERORR Ss as ac eete ae 5,500 5,500 
VII. PUBLIC WorKs— / (d) Maintenance of Com- 
4 : : | | pounds Fencing, 
(a) Salaries, Wages, etc.. 185,987 | 183,266 |, Water Supplies, and 
Ch) Transports s.g6. cscs 22,000 22,000 Dipping Tanks in | 
(c) Plant and Stores..... 3,300 3,100 Native Areas...... 43,300 6,224 
(d) Rent, Rates, Insurance, | (e) Uniforms and _ Inci- 
_ Water, and Light... | 262,300 278,600 dental Expenses... 9,250f 30,200f 
(e) New Works and Build- | (f) Relief of Distress in 
RTS aioe Wintaetach in denis ore | 89,000 94,000 Native Areas.... . 250 250 
(f) Maintenance of Works / (g) Registration of Native 
and Buildings..... | 244,000 215,000 Births and Deaths 
(9) Bridges—Maintenance | (Natalee Buc. chee 2,000 _— 
and Minor Works. | 600 600 
(4) Incidental.:..-... seen | 4,200 4,200 
| | ToraL......£| 432,650} 374,522 
| i es Sie Fae S Se ae 
TOTAL....£ | 811,387 | 800,766 
| &. PROVINCIAL ADMIN- 
| ISTRATIONS— ) 
Pe SR te = go) pe ot ee eee a | 
| (a) Salaries and Allowances | 9,000 9,000 
(b) Cape of Good Hope... | 1,576,000 | 1,623,000 
| | €O)ANGGAL. 5. GMD sd tna ie we 584,000 590,000 
VIll. Posts, TELEGRAPHS, H {d) Transvaal. ...... 500i 1,455,000 | 1,497,000 
AND TELEPHONES— _ (e) Orange Free State.... 589,000 599,000 
{¢) Salaries, Wages, and | i 
Allowances (includ- i 
ing Subsistence and | t TOTAL..... -£ | 4,213,000 | 4,318,000 
Transport)........ | 2,173,556 | 2,150,616 
{ 


| 
| = _—— 
| 


| 


ae oe5 8S eee es ae eo 3 ie ee 





* Includes Unemployment Expenditure, 1922-23, £450,000 and 1923-24, £250,000. 
ae £50,000 for British Empire Exhibition. 


Includes Leave Gratuities to officers on retirement and to dependants of deceased officers, 1922-23, 
£100, and 1923-24, £21,000. 
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C. REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF PROVINCES. 


§ 1. Financial System of Provinces. 


1. General.—There is a provincial revenue fund in every Province, into which all 
revenues raised or received by the Province are paid. Appropriations are effected by 
Ordinance of the Provincial Council. It is only under the authority of such an Appropriation 
Ordinance that any withdrawal from the Fund can take place. The provincial accounts 
are audited in each case by an auditor appointed and paid by the Union Government. 

With the approval of the Treasury, a provincial administration may borrow from a 
bank by way of temporary overdraft for a period not exceeding six months, such a sum 
as may be required to meet a deficit in the provincial revenue fund. 





§ 2. Ordinary Revenue of Provinces. ; 


1. Sources of Revenue.—From the date of the constitution of the Union (3lst May, 
1910) until the 31st March, 1913, after which date the Financial Relations Act, No. 10 of 1913, 
became operative, the total revenue of the Provinces was derived from subsidies issued 
by the Union Government [see Section A (6) of this Chapter]. Section 5 of that Act provides 
for an annual subsidy from the Union Government amounting to one-half of the estimated 
ordinary expenditure for the year.* In the case of Natal and the Orange Free State a 
special annual grant was provided for by Section 5 (i) (b) of the Act, under which each of 
these two Provinces receives £100,000 in addition from the Union Treasury. Certain other 
sources of revenue within each Province were made available from the Ist April, 1913, 
particulars of which are contained in the tables relating to revenue collections (par. 3 
hereunder). 

In the Transvaal a special source of revenue exists in the pass fees paid by natives. 
In the Cape, Natal, and Transvaal Provinces there are taxes on totalizators. The Cape 
and Natal Provinces obtain revenue from an entertainments tax, and in the Orange Free 
State some revenue is derived from auction dues. In the Cape Province a considerable 
revenue is obtained from the property tax. With these exceptions the revenue collected 
may be grouped under the main heads of (uw) transfer duty, (6) liquor licences, (c) general 
licences, including trading and vocational licences, motor licences (except in the Transvaal, 
where the enactment was declared ultra vires), and various other licences, including those 
for dogs, game, and fisheries ; and (d) miscellaneous departmental receipts of which school 
and educational fees make up a considerable part, and hospital fees some further part. 

The following statement gives a conspectus of legislation bearing upon the various 
forms of taxation adopted in each Province from time to time, as well as particulars of the 
incidence of each tax. Trading and other licences in operation in the different Provinces 
are enumerated in detail in Chapter XX (§8) of this Year Book. 


PARTICULARS OF PROVINCIAL TAXATION. 








Designation of Tax. | Particulars. 

















ARECELOM LAGOS oo 5 sayaye oin.s 3s | Natal.—Addition of } of transfer duty on land on every sale. Duty of 4 per 
cent. of purchase price on every sale of movable property by auction. 
Property of Imperial and Union Governments and of Provincial Adminis- 
trations are exempted, and also sales of produce and dead meat held in 
public markets of boroughs or townships (Ordinance No. 13 of 1921). 

Transvaal.—1 per cent. on amount of each sale of fixed property or lease, 
and agricultural and pastoral produce (including meat), and 24 per cent. 
on amount of each sale of all other produce (Ordinance No. 9 of 1923). 

Orange Free State.—1 per cent. on amount of each sale of immovable property 
and 2 per cent. on each sale of movable property (Ordinance No. 15 of 
ie ene exempted under certain circumstances (Ordinance No. 13 
of 1922). 

CHCLOTE LAG Tac. «on are Transvaal.—Poll tax of £1 on every adult unmarried male (other than a 

native) and every widower without minor child or children; persons 

paying house tax and students exempted (Ordinance No. 19 of 1917). 

Ordinance No. 16 of 1918 altered rate to £2 on those over twenty-five 

years old. Repealed by Ordinance No. 16 of 1920; but see “‘ Poll Tax ” 





below. 
Betting and Racing | Cape.—Annual registration fee of £5 and £50 per annum for business con- 
Taxes ducted at Tattersall’s, £2. 2s. for each race meeting, and 5 per cent. of 
(a) Bookmakers winnings on each race, or if at a racecourse, on winnings for race meeting 5 


5 per cent. of winnings of bets, payable by bettor (Ordinance No. 8 of 1921). 
Natal.—+4 per cent. of winnings on each day; 4 per cent. of winnings of each 
bet, payable by bettor (Ordinance No. 17 of 1922). ; ; 
Transvaal.—5 per cent. of gross losings, to be paid by bookmaker, in certain 

cases 24 per cent. (Ordinance No. 16 of 1917 as amended by Nos. 5 and 6 
of 1921). 4 
* Reduced for the financial year 1922-23 to nine-tenths of the subsidy payable under Act No. 10 


of 1913 in respect of the year 1921-22; the subsidy for financial years after 1922-23 not to be increased 
by more than 3 per cent. over the amount to which each Province was entitled for the preceding year 


{ Act No. 5 of 1922). 
+ Repealed. 
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PARTICULARS 


Designation of Tax. 


—->_———_. 


Betting and Racing Taxes 


(continued )— 
(b) Totalizators....... 


(ce) Admission to Race- 
courses 
Companies 
Tax 


(Provincial) 


Crayfish Canning Profits 
Tan* 


Education Taa*...... ae 


Employers’ Taz......... 


Excess Profits Taxt..... 
Gold Profits (Provincial) 
Taxt 


TOUSCAT Git sh. 1p sie 


Immovable Property Taz. 


Increment Value Dutyt.. 


Native Pass Fees....... 


Poll “Loa ee cee 


Transfer Dutt... cesses 
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OF PROVINCIAL TAXATION—continued. 





Particulars. 





Cape.—40 per cent. of amount of commission received by licence-holder : 
commission of latter must not exceed 10 per cent. of gross takings (Ordin- 
ance No. 8 of 1914). 

Natal.—6i per cent. of total amount paid in, 3 per cent. when total is less. 
than £1,000 (Ordinance No. 12 of 1918 as amended by No. 7 of 1921). 

Transvaal.—44 per cent. of gross takings and 2 per cent. on undistributed 
profits (Ordinance No. 4 of 1921). ; 

Transvaal.—20 per cent. of all payments for admission to a racecourse 
(Ordinance No. 18 of 1917). 

Cape.—1s. for every £100 of market value of paid-up share or debenture 
capital on all companies registered or carrying on business in the Province. 
Where the company carries on business outside the Province, the taxable 
capital is proportioned to the extent of its business in the Province. 
(Ordinance No. 17 of 1920). 

Transvaal.—Financial. Companies: 1s. for cach £1 of dividend distributed. 
Insurance Companies : 3d. for each £1 of life premiums received, 2d. for 
each £1 of all other classes of insurance premiums received in Province. 
a Companies ; 6d. for each £1 of taxable income (Ordinance No. 8 of 
1 Py = Boor | 5 PS 

Cape.—10 per cent. of the profits of any person carrying on the business of 
crayfish canning within the Province. (Ordinance No. 22 of1921, repealing 
Ordinance No. 18 of 1920, which imposed a tax of 3 per cent. on 80 per 
cent. of gross turnover of companies carrying on business of canning 
crayfish within the Province). 

Orange Free State—Male adults, Companies, Associations, and Societies : 
£1 on the first £100 of taxable income, 15s. on the second £100, and a 
uniformly increasing rate on each successive £100 of taxable income 
beginning at id. in the £1 and increasing for each £100 by}4d. until a 
maximuin rate of 1s. is reached at a taxable income of £4,600, above which 
a uniform rate of 1s. is charged. Unmarried femates; 15s. on first £100, 
10s. on second, and same rates as in the case of males above £2600 (Ordi- 
nance No. 11 of 1921). 

Transvaal.—f£1 for every person over the age of 16 above eight employed 
by any individual company, partnership or institution having a taxable 
income, children of employer excluded. Hospitals, ecclesiastical, charit- 
able and educational institutions, and local authorities are exempt 
(Ordinance No. 8 of 1922). 

Transvaal. —1/5th of the excess profits duty as assessed under the Income 
Tax Act, 1917, imposed for one year (Ordinance No. 22 of 1917)i =. 

Transveal.—1 per cent. on profits derived from the production of gold where 
the profits exceeded 10 per cent., but did not exceed 15 per cent of the 
gross revenue, and 1/10th of 1 per cent. additional tax for each 1 per cent, 
profit above 15 per cent. to a maximum of 4 per cent. when the percentage 
of profits to gross revenue amounted to 45 per cent. (Ordinance No. 14 of 
1918). Lapsed in terms of Union Act No. 5 of 1921 on 31st March, 1922. 

Transvaal.—ds. per room on all occupied dwelling-houses excluding hospitals. 
boarding-houses, or hostels of schools, and occupied exclusively by natives, 
or by widows cr single women not liable to income tax. (Ordinance No. 19 ~ 
of 1917 as amended by Ordinance No. 16 of 1918). Repealed by Ordi- 
nance No. 16 of 1920. 

Cape.—#d. per £1 of the amount of the taxable value of ali immovable 
property. Certain exemptions, chiefly relating to public bodies. (Ordi- 
nance No, 6 of 1918). 

Transvaal.—5 to 25 per cent. on profit accruing from sale, cession, exchange ~ 
donation, grant, or any other disposal of fixed property. A rebate of 
24 per cent. for each year from date of acquisition (Ordinance No. 5 of 
1919). Repealed by Ordinance No. 7 of 1920. - - Exe-~ Epes ee Bis Be 

Transvaal.—2s. per head per month, payable by employer, on male natives 
Over age of 14, in labour districts; outside labour districts 1s. payable 
by native (Proclamation No. 18 of 1903 and Act No. 10 of 1913). 

Transvaal.—£1. 10s. on all married adults, and in addition 15 per cent. of 
income tax payable in previous year, and in case of unmarried persons, 
50 per cent. more. £1. 10s. on unmarried persons under twenty-five not 
income tax payers. Widowers, widows, and divorced persons supporting 
minor children, and an unmarried person who is sole support of a parent, 
are regarded as married. The application to natives was declared ulira 
vires (Ordinance No. 7 of 1921 as amended by Ordinance No. 9 of 1922). 

Cape.—2 per cent. (Act No. 5 of 1884 as amended by Act No. 11 of 1913). 

Natal.—2 per cent. (Law No. 5 of 1860, as amended by Law No. 20 of 1865, 
Law No. 19 of 1883, Law No. 19 of 1884, Law No 5 of 1890, Law No 6 of 
1891, Act No. 7 0 1908, Act No. 23 of 1907, Act No. 31 of 1908, Act No. 11 
of 1909, Act No. 12 of 1909, Act No. 11 of 1913). 

Transvaal—2 per cent. Leases liable for 1} per cent (Proclamation No. 8 
of 1902 as amended by Ordinance No, 14 of 1905 and Act No 28 of 1919). 

Orange Free State.-—2 per cent. (Ordinance No. 12 of 1906 as amended by 
Act No. 30 of 1908 and Act No. 11 of 1913). : 

In all Provinces duty is payable within six months of date of contract, 
thereafter interest at rate of 12 per cent. per annum on amount of duty 
becomes payable. : 





* Compare Transvaal Poll Tax 
+ Repealed. 
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PARTICULARS OF PROVINCIAL TAXATION—continued. 











Designation of Tax. Particulars. 





| 
| 
5k 1 aha Sane ie Be 
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Natal.—On every motor-car lorry, and traction engine not exceeding 
1,500 Tb., 10s.; 2,000 Ib., 15s.; exceeding 2,000 Ib., 20s. per wheel; on 
every motor cycle 5s. per wheel; on other vehicles 2s 6d. per wheel 
(Ordinance No, 13 of 1918). Ordinance No. 8 of 1921 excludes motors 
from Wheel Tax, but imposes, in addition to registration fee, taxes of 
£1 on motor bicyeles, or 25s. with trailer or sidecar, and between £4 
to £12 on motor-cars (£7 tax in addition to compounding fee). 

+Transvaal_—2s. 6d. for each bicycle or tricycle ; on other vehicles 7s. 6d. 
for each wheel, for year 1916-17 (not renewed) (Ordinance No. 11 of 1916). 

Orange Free State-—2s. 6d. per wheel on every vehicle, 9d. per wheel on 
bicycles (Ordinance No. 11 0f 1917). Additional 7s. 6d. per wheel on motor- 

| cars, motor bicycles, or side-car, 1s. 3d. per wheel on bicycles and 2s. 6d. 

| per wheel on other vehicles (Ordinance No. 9 of 1921). 
* In the Cape Province the tax takes the form of licence (see Chapter XX, §8). 
+ Repealed. 


Wrcer. Tate. 2 cca 





2. Total Revenues of Provinces.—The subjoined tables give for a series of financial 
years (lst April to 3lst March) from 1910-11 (i) the total amount of the Union Govern. 
ment subsidy, and (ii) the total revenue collected in the case of each Province :— 


(i. SUBSIDIES OF UNION GOVERNMENT TO PROVINCES—FINANCIAL YEARS 
1910-11 TO 1921-22. 

















Year. | yi Platte | Natal. Transvaal. pee oe Total, 
£ | £ £ £ £ 
rth oe a 739,671 384,448 1,244,765 —«- 267,892 2,636,776 
CS oO a 1,084,840 434,311 | 4,367,075 | 419,389 3,302,615 
foie Sa ca... 950,500 538,000 1,392,900 529,500 | 3,410,900 
ho a 862,000 —«-361,000 629,000 341,000 2,193,000 
a 2 eae 917.208 | 351,142 | 657,804 357,279 27283433 
Sh a a 859,000  —«- 329,000 555,482 326,146 2069, 628 
rae eer 935,161 354.328 710,999 345,029 2°345,517 
ribet re 1,047°441 383.777 781,811 398,406 2.611,435 
inte tote see 4 YA0,8760 9-9 441.650 992,068 458,881 3,028,425 
Mig. 1.444.000 531,995 1,167,586 | 510,000 3,653,581 
1920-48 eae. 1,701,000 | 621,999 1,539,000 615,999 4,477,998 
oh Si ae ae 1,758,000 | 639,999 1,635,999 648,000 4 681,998 





* Ten months. 


(ii) REVENUE COLLECTIONS OF EACH PROVINCE—FINANCIAL YEARS 1913-14 














TO 1921-22. 
Year. | ras ea | Natal. | Transvaal. Se Total. 
Perey ay hee oe es) ss Slain tony 
£ | £ | £ £ | £ 
Witeeis:.. 2... a. | 405,848 118,486 602,218 162,688 1,289,190 
A ae 316,688 | 99,923 527,329 114,145 | 1,058,085 
IGIB—EG.. ke ae. | 333,784 105,390 564,994 130,398 1,134,566 
ot 2 Pes | 366,389 124,665 729,257 °° | 203,455 1,423,766 
ROR es. | 426,344 172,160 | 875,895 248,650 1,723,049 
VOTE 10 eek. | 698,226 223.287. | 915,733 | 256,507 | 2,093,753 
4919-20 or ess | 1,014,809 iaoes | + 3,740,107 | 373,105 | 3,405,134 
gf OT Oe ee ie 827 262 318,687 | 1,693,217 | 357,000 | 3,596,766 
1 aa a pele ae Pest ion ee 359,320 1,873,625 | 342,333 | 3,738,150 








3. Details of Revenue Collections and Total Revenue.—The subjoined tables give (i) 
the total sum under each head of revenue collected for all Provinces during five financial 
years (Ist. April to 31st March) from the coming into operation of the Financial Relations 
Act, No. 10 of 1913, together with revenue provided by the Union Government subsidy ; 
and (ii) details of ordinary revenue received b each Province tor the same period. 





DP 


(i) DETAILS OF 


ORDINARY REVENUE OF PROVINCES. 


1917-18 TO 1921- 22. 


[ CHAP. XXIV. 


ORDINARY PROVINCIAL REVENUE, ALL PROVINCES, 








Classification. 


Revenue Collections— 


Transfer Duty 
Licences, Liquor 
Licences, General 
Departmental Receipts (Edu- 
cee and Hospital Fees, 
etc 
Pass Fees, Natives (Transvaal) | 
Entertainment Tax 
Totalizator Tax (Gane. Natal, 
and Transvaal) 
Auction Dues (Orange Free 
State and Natal) 
Poll Tax (Transvaal).. 
Gold Profits Tax (T ransvaal). 
Miscellaneous Taxes (Trans- 
vaal) 
Provincial 
(Cape) 


nace ple ss and Company Tax | | 


«0, a bw phe es ere we: © 
ee 
fee) ee et 
C6 Wa Ew G Ole cel sls pe 29 ole F 
op one eco w 


ene 8 @ 8 ow 


a ee 


© 6'e > @ oe 8 8 6 5 ee 9 B dere afers 
eevee osseereer eee eevee 


75.06 6a os 6S 6! 06 6 Ota 6e 


Wheel. Tax (Natal and Orange 
Free State) | 

Education Tax (Orange Free | 
State 

Fines and Forfeitures....... 


Oba ee UW OO eke 


6.6 So6%) o 05 c6le. 5)e Be Swe ee 


| 


UNION GOVERNMENT ee 


TOTAL COLLECTIONS.... 


1917-18. 


x 
411,863 


131,648 
302,589 


209,445 
342,576 
11,908 
60,109 


26,047 


105,773 


20,508 


*100,583 





see eee 


4,334,484 


—=—! 





| 1918-19. 


4 


553,890 
406,630 


ee 


200,598 
343,193 
60,635 
132,929 
35,908 
553 
133,259 
158,206 





/ 34,968 


1919-20. 


391,243 
237,595 
196,587 


36,415 


47,202 


3,405,134 


3,653,581 


1920-21. 


a 


2 





947,127 


{| 126,621 


666,148 


306,456 
352,037 
94,611 
179,720 
62,343 
281,422 
270,863 
193, 











576,569 
132,132 
| 801,216 


349,169 
335,555 
104,094 
231,927 

32,502 
489,955 
267,204 

34,768 
188,886 
18,753 
/ 48,098 


) 77,376 
49,946 








3,738,150 





4,681,998 





(ii) DETAILS OF ORDINARY PROVINCIAL REVENUE IN EACH PROVINCE, 
1917-18 TO 1921-22. 


(a) CAPE OF GooD HopE. 








HEADS OF REVENUE. 


—_—_—_— ——_——_-_ 


Revenue Collections— 
Transfer Dts. <ccsieue 
Licences, Liquor 
Licences, 
tional, 


eee ereeeeeee 


Trade and Voca- 
Motor, Dog, Game, | 
Tax on Totalizator and Betting 
Tax on Entertainments 
Fines and Forfeitures 
Departmental Receipts | 
Provincial Property Tax.... | 
Corporation and Company Tax 


ALL REVENUE COLLECTIONS © 
Union Government Subsidy 
[Sec. 5 (1), Act No. 10, 1913) 


TOTAL. 


1917-18. 


£ 
165,593 
49,799 


145,493 
12,548 
2,517 
*20,744 
29,650 


426,344 
1,047,441 


1,473,785 





1918-19. 


£ 
250,229 
48,615 


145,904 
14,292 
40,522 

| 5,137 
35,231 

158,206 


| 698,226 
1,140,875 


1,839,101 











1919-20. 





~ 
422,969 
48,682 


211,435 


196, 587 





1,014,809 
1,444,000 


2,458,809 


1920-21. 


Pac 


| 897,208 
| 47,583 


358,436 
29,520 


1,227,862 
1,701,000 


2,928,862 


— 


| 1921-22. 


£ 


215,880 
49,407 


439,577 


1,152,872 
1,758,000 





2,910,872 


a Ee 








* Represents approximate amount for five years. 


CHAP. XxIv. | ORDINARY REVENUE OF PROVINCES. £6 


S 


Gi) DETAILS OF ORDINARY PROVINCIAL REVENUE IN EACH PROVINCE, 
1917-18 TO 1921-22—continued., 


(b) NATAL. 






































HEAD OF REVENUE. 1917-18, | 1918-19. | 1919-20. | 1920-21. | 1921-22. 
pamereee hk 9) S'e LE, ee jee | a, | 
£ ge eve £ | £ 
Revenue Collections— | | Revert aa 
Transfer DUtY. ss seeeeeeveeeesee sees | 62,494 Hy 78,421 | 116,717 ly 121,805 | 90,179 
PCONLES, - LAGUOF. «. «4 Sete case ates ; | eo Rae 2,658 | 2,764 
Licences, General..................... 49,258 |f 53,119 | 53,562 |. 56’3a5 | —-9g'959 
Tax on Entertainments............... 6,855 16,385 | 21,488 25,043 | 33,509 
Einespand, Horfeituressas seni c cae: *1,500 PAPA: Da Pag Bia 8,514 | ho 
sotalizator ‘Tax¢.csssuo2 ke ele efomehenece — 18,593 | 21,460 20,900 31,440 
neha AK 6 2s cee iin ee Oe lays — 18,729 17.405 | 20,088. | 9,605 
Departmental Receipts (Education, Hos- | 
pital Fees, etc.)..... elatnietehel oabehatel ereveters 47,664 38,799 | 43,988 65,957 | 73,044 
ATICULONS LUC up een Fen ee  soee mee ties _ = . — | — _ 1181s 
ALL REVENUE COLLECTIONS..... 172,160 223,287 | 277,058 318,687 | 35 9,320 
Union Government Subsidy [Sect. 5 (1), | | 
PVCUMNO LOS LOLS) oe eter an) ara creep 261,854 316,844 405,083 497,999 | 512,999 
Union Government Special Grant [Sect. 5 | 
CKO); Act NowlOMtolsie a2). Fae 100,000 100,000 , 100,000 100,000 | 100,000 
Union Government Special GANGS oe ortas 21,923 24,812 | 26,912 | 24,000 | 27,000 
VORALAS sawater eee car eee. (ae 555,937 664,943 | 809,048 | 940,686 999,319 





EEE 
| | 





(¢) TRANSVAAL. 



































] 
HEAD OF REVENUE. 1917-18. | 1918-19. 1919-20. | 1920-21. | 1921-22. 
£ | e 9 | £ a5 
Revenue Collections— | | 

errarer DUtYi. sss be Sec ees ves os Hee Ee 106,668 | 132,709 262,406 | 267,274 202,865 
MCOTEZOS pola UO. a0 es taftyarsic hv elses ov ot ayene 65, 714 | 64,356 © 70,954 | 64,551 67,522 
PSPCOMCES  GONGOLAL:  eicce aicnecn fae oie eure aceuc.s 64, 183 | 42,468 184,336 | 204,350 183,228 
ANIMAL Mey ovscaee, sau. ester ecarctoiws adie cbetl + aceveters | 2a — —- | 489,955 

Departmental Receipts (Education, Hos- | 
Bible OCS, CC.) carcis Umea Seis whesle acepereus 77,081 | 76,800 86,293. | 94,056 | 89,949 
NERVE ASS UHOCS. o% ce sais cele cise « ereaneneie 342,576 | 343,193 352,457 | 352,037 | 335,555 
Miscellaneous TaxeS.............. ais ayer 105,773 | 133,259 | 237,395 | 270,863 34,768 
USCIS RE LARCS.sfelsccolensiorstetariniers ees > vise se 47,561 | 100,044 | 117,580 126,863 | 162,446 
Pinesvand* Forleitures.cn. fo02 0 ees wee ws *66, 339 | 22,351 | 37,504 | 31,801 | 40,133 
COKMELONUSEE AR Arise spot ata t efeieittacere. etree — 553 | $391,243 | ~ 281,422 | 267,204 
ALL REVENUE COLLECTIONS....... 376,806 | | 915,733 | 1,740,167 | 1,693,217 | 1,873,625 

Union Government Subsidy (Sect. 5 (1), | | 
ACHE NOLO SL OVS eee Cates» see le ate 781,811 | 992,063 | 1,167,586 | 1,539,000 | 1,635,999 

MORE Ee eee ee 
EROMUAT Meters cits te ene aire. secs cot £ | 1,657,706 | 1,907,796 | 2,907,753 | 3,232,217 | 3,509,624 





(d@) ORANGE FREE STATE. 


























HEAD OF REVENUE. 1017-18.5-), 1918-19. +) 1919-20, 1920-21. | 1921-22. 
| 
Revenue Collections— £ | £ | £ | Sar al £ 

Mransiers Duty.sc. eoshe cess aeieeee see's 77,108 | 92,531 | 167,070 | 160,840 67,645 
HGICONCES LiAQUOT. 5,<\oy. eyeucienepercrsiedsiions One. e'e 11,746 | 11,858 | 12,495 | 11,829 | 12,439 
Licences, General............ Hee has 43,655 | 40,220 | 46,501 47,027 | 80,152 
Departmental Receipts ............... BD, 050 | 49,768 | 68,666 Ase 27 lan 44,302 
PATICTION PIDUCS. o's cc «cin clqetoners cuore s PoeAtuc 26, 047 35,908 | 50,559 | 62,343 20,689 
Fines and Forfeitures...............5. #12000 3,255 | 3,104 | 2,952 1,998 
PVVAILEC SEX oP ate arose chops’ cf ovetove Piyatiovetets iepaiierss ae 20,508 19, "230 19,010 19,341 38,493 
Entertainment Tax........ Re! ake ys ite gas rir 2,536 _ 728 | 5,700 7,397 _9,239 
Education Tax...... oh ae Miste oka w ie oe : — a | = — 77,376 
ALL REVENUE COLLEOCTIONS....... 248,650 256,507 | 373,105 357,000 302,000 

Union Government Subsidy [Sect. 5 (1), ; 
Cl NGe: Lovet OLS Acree ana fants 298,406 353,831 | 410,000 | 515,999 448,000 

Special Grants by Union Government | ; 

(Sect. 5 (1) (0), Act No. 10, 1913].. 100,000 100,000 . 100,000 100,000 100,000 
TOT A Ticeieis:s cfs cal acats caus enebesstie tale oe 647,056 710,338 | 883,105 | 972,999 | 1,000,333 








* Represents approximate amount for five years. 


370 OxnpINARY EXPENDITURE OF PROVINCES. [ CHAP. XXIV. 
§ 3. Ordinary Expenditure of Provinces. 


1. Classification of Provincial Expenditure.—The tables contained in this section give 
particulars of ordinary expenditure from 1910 in each Province and in all Provinces under 
the main heads of (i) General Administration, comprising miscellaneous expenditure on 
various provincial services, (ii) Education in respect of which 70 per cent. of the total 
expenditure of the Provinces is incurred, (iii) Hospitals and Poor Relief, and (iv) Roads, 
Bridges, and Works. Expenditure prior to the Ist April, 1913, was covered by grants of 
the Unio Government, and from that date has been met in each case from the Provincial 
revenues derived from th? soure2s d>scribed in the preceding section of this Chapter. 


Chapter II gives particulars as to the functions of Provincial Administrations and the 
various services for which the Administrations are responsible. . 


2. Total Expenditure and Expenditure per Head.—The tables given below contain par- 
ticulars as to the total ordinary expenditure in each Province from 1910, and the expen- 
diture per head of the mean total population and the mean Erropean population :— 





ORDINARY EXPENDITURE OF THE PROVINCES, AND EXPENDITURE PER 
HEAD OF THE POPULATION, 1910-11 TO 1921-22. 


(i) Total Ordinary Expenditure. 

















{ { | 
Year, a lg | Natal. | ‘Transvaal. | Oa cae Total. 
£ £ | £ | £ £ 
TATU LE outs Ske oo 669,862 338,224 1,057,340 205,874 2,271,300 
POT Ah s sremainiele he 930,624 376,099 | 1,200,069 376,775 2,883,567 
ON eda sai, ees oe 1,239,581 490,008 1,422,209 511,189 3,662,987 
A883 Slt’ Gee Se 1,142,206 | 451,001 | 1,254,372 476,557 | 3,324,136 
BOSSE 35 ores i 1,204,251 448,193 1,207,055 486,643 3,346,142 
TOTS -1Gr Soc eek 1,202,054 439,996 1,267 ;255 466,400 | 3,365,705 
BODOG SRS Ge cee aay a 1,286,038 477,089 1,425,584 519,973 3,708,684 
BOL A eeftacet wateocan 1,477.354 532,474 1,633,262 611,961 4,255,051 
90TH“49.. pS aes 1,840,026 | 669,780 2,014,282 | 688,622 5,212,710 
£9 PO Foie oe ed 2,278,370 803,770 | 2,452,886 853,026 6,388,052 
TOZGOAT os dee Meee 2,939,559 1,024,120 3,366,552 1,087,025 8,417,256 
PODPAAA one ye ee 3,314,476 991,812 | 3,436,638 1,076,356 8,819,282 


* Ten Months. 





(ii) Average Expenditure per Head of Mean Population. 








} 






































CAPE OF ao / “Seppe x : ORANGE | ALL 
| Goop Hopp, NATAL TRANSVAAL. | FREE STATE. | PROVINCES. 
Y BAR. | — 7 | | + 

FEE hee kiy B 0 IG cee EE SP a Oo ie | Total BYto- ota | Buro- 

L an pean pean pean 

Popu- | hain Popu Popul: Popula- pater Popula- Svea! Popu- Donal 

lation.| *OP™" liation.| *OPU*"|- lation. | “OP™8 | tion. | "OPO" hations ae 

"| tion. WODos dsp oo lation. | Po LORS ‘| tion. 
s. d pera Pa. Gl Baal ge a4 vend, |S ‘anal ine co & Boe 

/ 
L9TO-7E AG "See ae 610/14 5 7|0 15 6)/3 11170 0 -7)1 8 “403s (eee 
LOPRA42 7 SB oe TA Oe kOe On Fb oe ale aoe et OO" ia eneenn we 0, | eke Ay oD eee: 
1932-13. | 9 G22 0; 8 8) 415 6) 0.16. 4/3 5 28/0 18 11') 2 IV Tia oe 
1913-14: 6 Ore Is Sie. | tHe 8 /.0 14 21/2 16 It |'0 17° 35) 2 13" Sei Sees fie 
1984-15 | 9 OF} PID IL ET 0} 4 Bb: S).0 183) 212 381/027 £1214 Ci ‘Pai Se 
1915-36 |} 8 11} 119 56/6 °9/3 17 0/018 56) 2 12 It} 016 3/211 1070 6) 20 ae 
1916-37.| 9 Sb) 21 8 2) 4 8 oO) 0 14-107 2 18-9510 17°10 | SA Oe 
1947-38 110 91} 2° 7 4, FIL) € 7° £10168 [8 16) Bal Oe TB ea ae 
1918-19 [13.2 12,18: °4 19.90 5) 6 chibi 10) D1. 3.1895 (2) Qe Gees be Se aU pee 
1079-20 716 O31 5 FEE 81 8. 4 OTT 4°64 13 8) foto 2 0 eee 
1920-21 |21 4 |} 4°00 2°14" 7) 7213, 44.01 32.1016 Belt | 1’ Taos TO. ee eee 
1021-22 (23 FS 1 9 WSO 7% £ EP 1 1016 6 LA 114 2 be a a cee 
| | 














3. Classified Summary of Ordinary Expenditure.—The subjoined tables give summaries 
of the total ordinary expenditure of the four Provincial administrations from 1910-11 :— 
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CLASSIFIED ORDINARY EXPENDITURE OF THE PROVINCES, 1910-11 TO 1921-22. 
(a) ALL PRovINCcEs. 




















































































































| General | { Hospitals Roads, | Refund 
Year. Adminis- Education. | and Poor Bridges, | of | Total 
tration. / Relief. Works. Revenue. 
£ | £ £ £ £ £ 
OTs @ tac 45,307 1,310,859 | 182,366 732,768 — 2,271,300 
101 Ed beak 91,581 1,640,708 = 265,907 885,371 — 2,883,567 
OMS) ois wlctahens 105,482 1,869,865 | 303,946 1,383,744 = 3,662,987 
1939-140... Sees 169,341 2,065,407 319,100 770,288 — 3,324,136 
TOI4—15. oes ees 178,890 2,224,456 353,245 589,533 18 3,346,142 
TOVD—16 oizisict are sts 202,636 2,268,843 | 354,655 539,401 170 3,365,705 
BOLO HDi cc cides 267,718 2,489,493 | 335,084 616,389 _ 3,708,684 
“0 teen Wo cna ar 261,141 3,052,884 | 439,750 501,247 29 4,255,051 
sts Rea? Oo AIRS mea 293,417 3,731,444 484,828 702,942 79 5,212,710 
AOE =20 65 ae. soles 342,366 4,563,291 578,494 903,877 24 6,388,052 
AG mile sees br 471,625 5,982,989 812,055 1,150,389 198 8,417,256 
Titra Le 7a aes 424 064 6,677,136 831.599 886,314 169 8,819,282 
(b) Caps oF Goon Hops. 
= £ = £ £ E 
LSU US IE A | 9,290 558,104 53,800 48,578 — | 669,862 
I a eae, 5 oi aly | 27,319 663,662 79,320 160,323 — | 930,624 
TE a eo aoa 32,989 784,714 76,263 345,615 — | 1,239,581 
utr Da OA ee | 74,789 853,448 112,348 101,621 — | 1,142,206 
OE 10S ep eae 75,317 919,485 126,864 82,585 — 1,204,251 
BONDS 1 O35 sis, lees 105,445 917,856 122,059 56,694 _— 1,202,054 
NPE foc e airs, « Geis 153,135 976,294 90,202 66,407 — 1,286,038 
ibe eo Bee eae are 138,398 1,150,525 122,476 65,955 = | 1,477,854 
DM ieged Os a\cys sei eles 146,712 1,403,841 122,385 167,088 = | 1,840,026 
BB19=20)..5 5% ae he 172,481 1,676,208 161,929 267,752 — 2,278,870 
J 2s Us Al eee | 231,165 2,003,567 259,179 445,648 — 2,939,559 
MON SP io. Viele eloiely 208,060 2,450,629 274,348 381,439 — 3,314,476 
(c) NATAL. 
£ | £ £ £ | £ £ 
er CSE Oe Si 8,538 | 122,759 22,790 184,137 | — 338,224 
N81) St | 16,059 | 155,478 31,053 173,514 = 376,099 
MING a. 5 5.9. 0: are, $s 20,293 | 169,366 34,780 265,569 — 490 008 
ih) be oe See traa 25,883 185,206 36,687 203,765) | — 451,001 
Jct lle 1 eae as 26,692 200,575 38,510 182,398 | 18 448,193 
PAA GIL Olas. tena! 28,889 | 208,209 40,973 GT ieeeew 170 439,996 
Page fare x s.0 oe 8 32,192 227,556 43,323 174,018 | —— | 477,089 
etic LO Aig a i si oe x's 29,912 285,467 52,164 164,902 | 29 | 532,474 
et sis iors! sno o's 41,390 366,750 60,586 200,975 | 79 | 669,780 
Tn ORS Uae ed 44,780 456,048 77,151 225,767 | 24 | 803,770 
ASRS usa a ieee 72,686 612,854 108,119 230,263 | 198 —|~ 1,024,120 
ASM tala. sais aerate 62,364 638,724 104,997 185,558 | 169 | $91,812 
(d) TRANSVAAL, 
£ £ £ | £ £ | £ 
POMS ei cS | 21,796 | 490,012 94,676 | 450,856 | aS | 1,057,340 
Titi Peat ana le 36,061 628,625 | 138,641 396,742 | ae 1,200,069 
POAZS 1375... <2 Sure, 36,596 665,749 | 171,190 548,674 | — 1,422,209 
ABB SUS Fo oils Ohl 49,065 723,575 150,396 331,336 | sos { 1,254,872 
NS Orcs eke 56,524 759,872 166,940 223,719 — | 1,207,056 
Peta 1G ss. so hake 47,232 789,928 174,999 245,096 — 1,257,255 
BADEN T cutis scsin ote p 58,152 908,295 184,152 274,985 a= 1,425,584 
Ode US: o oie lao 68,796 1,143,352 245,308 175,806 ss 1,633,262 
$976-19,0.. 050: 78,961 1,415,099 277,574 242.648 = 2,014,282 
BOUI—20 ool... 96,400 1,759,114 312,109 285,263 —— 2,452,886 
BOZO 21. eis ste ae 129,034 2,488,019 | 406,307 343,192 | — 3,366,552 
hi) Ese 117,079 2,677,318 / 417,476 224,765 | —_ 3,436,638 
(ec) ORANGE FREE STATE. 
{ £ & s £ £ ] £ 
PEL, ys sae 5 5,683 139,894 11,100 49,197 a 205,874 
DOU iteie gale ls + « 12,142 192,948 16,893- 154,792 ea | 376,775 
sh eo 15,554 250,036 21,713 223,886 — 511,189 
sd. Sn 20,144 | 303,178 19,669 133,566 ce | 476,557 
1 silos ene 'o08). 20,357 344,524 20,931 100,831 | a 486,643 
Ke | bs ot Ope 21,070 352,850 16,624 75,856 | — 466,400 
RCL Y wipiciviap oss 24,239 377,348 17,407 100,979 — 519,973 
TS 24,035 473,540 19,802 94 584 — | 611,961 
a ho 2 Gi iy gaa 26,354 | 545,754 24,283 92,231 = | 688,622 
1919-20, ; 28,705 | 671,921 27,305 125,095 — 853,026 
DOarH 3 Peeisiers +) 0.5 « 38,740 878,549 38,450 131,286 = | 1,087,025 
1 WS bp RA ae Se 36,561 910,465 |° 34,778 94,552 = ) 1,076,356 





* Ten months. 


4, General Administration.— Particulars are given below for each financial year (Ist 
April to 31st March) since the establishment of Union of ordinary expenditure on the 
general administration of the four Provinces, including all ordinary services not covered 
by the three other main heads of Provincial ordinary expenditure, viz., Education, 
Hospitals and Poor Relief, and Roads and Works. 
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PROVINCIAL ORDINARY EXPENDITURE—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION, 
1910-11 TO 1921-22. 


(a) ALL PROVINCES. 













































































Executive | | Fish 
_ sae ig a 7 of Mis- Game Total 
year. an an | Transport. : otal. 
| Allowances. | Provincial | _ cellaneous. oun 
Council. 
£ £ £ l £ £ £ 
ti a GE oy ae 32,486 2,934 L278 =i 1,439 | 7,174 45,307 
POLIT). meres 53,085 | 17,192 3,133 | 7,000- | 10,2280 91,581 
19019213 2 oir 60,704 | 18,740 4,789 7,317. 4 (« (38,882 105,432 
1OISS Ea 61,701 18,422 5,803 65,289 | 18,126 169,341 
1014-16. 5. ate ak 69,600 23,107 | 5.957. | 64,884 | 15,842 178,890 
1935-16... ery.. 72,655 | 28,826 7,689 | 86,549 | 11,918 202,636 
£91017 seas 74,803 | 24,988 8,095 | 147,885 | 11,997 267,718 
1917-18, ose 89,686 21,845 | 8,949 | 180,714 | 9,947 | 261,141 
1018-102 Saeco: 108,321 25,196 10,331 | 126,679 | 22,890 293,417 
1910-20052. 74s. 130,879 | 25,253 | 12,410 | 129,716 | 44,108 342,366 
1900=21..0 5 be 187,090 20,994 | 14,409 | 195,653 | 53,479 471,625 
JOC%= 3ST cao | 173,518 | 26415~ | 13,868 ' 170,859 39,409 424,064 
(b) CapE oF Goop Hops. 
| £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1910-11*... 74 7,159 | 324 178 | 632 997 9,290 
1911-12. ; 14,544 | 701821 4 462 | 3,427 973 27,319 
1019-19. fo | 17,249 7,802 | 2,398 3,470 2,070 32,989 
5018614. a | 18,610 8,055 2,950 39,208 5,966 74,789 
1014-15 Geach | 24,243 6,450 3,392 | 36,834 4,398 75,317 
1915-165 coe 25,605 7,721 3,618 | 63,769 | 4,732 105,445 
1161) ae 27,855 | 7,897 4,156 107,457 5,770 153,135 
LOLPAS vi it ears | , 36,860 7.060) 1) 4,228 |- 86,018 3,525 138,398 
ISIS 10-55 ie. | 45,109 7,964 4,867 73,273 15,499 146,712 
LGUSOD ee ee | 54,376 7,891 4,987 71,197 34,030 172,481 
1OONU ET a, 85,084 4,580 | 6.606 | 99,991 34,904 231,165 
Ue ee cae Ae eae 76,188 7,855 =| 6,951 92,528 24,538 208,060 
(c) NATAL, p 
£ £ ca £ £ £ 
TOU TEP Ln eye 5,820 1,080 118 | 407 | 1,113 8,538 
19ld=120550 7 8,215 4,199 284 1,175 2,186 16,059 
1915-1850 uk, 10,526 4,708 205 1,471 3,383 20,293 
rhe t bs fy are 8,387 4,363 191 8,465 3,937 25,343 
TOTE-16 fee 10,773 4,839 286 | 6,939 | 3,855 26,692 
ISO 1G4 coe 10,853 4,809 285 8,789 4,153 28,889 
AS18197 eka oe 11,086 4,877 407 12,609 3,213 32,192 
SO17-18 Phone 13,373 3,973 413 | 9,080 | 3,073 29,912 
1018-19. Sse ee. 15,288 4,751 1,413 | 16,181 | 3,757 41,390 
1910-20. 20S. 17,725 5,095 1,745 16,120 | 4,095 44,780 
3020-21 suena 23,767 4.830 2,229 33,568 8,292 72.686 
102138 2 des de 22.789 ra C Lae 2,108 26,836 5,754 62,364 
(d) TRANSVAAL. 
£ | £ £ £ | £ £ 
1910-11*. ....... | © 13,943 1,530 | 937 322 5,064 21,796 
1OP-19. Sey | "18,411 5,080 | 2218 | 3,289 7,063 36,061 
4919-19. SoyGses 18,212 6,230 | 1,858 2,049 8,247 36,596 
1018-146: 5. 19,570 | 6,004 | 2,206 13,316 | 7,969 49,065 
1974-15 ok ee 22,800 | 7,147 2,097. | 16,918 7,562 56,524 
1915-16: ¢:3> 1 23,202 6,787 | S'9g4 hd. St O77 a aul 3,032 47,232 
1916-1744 2. 2 ; 22 391 7,294 | 2,556 | 22,899 | 3,012 58,152 
LOVT~18 SG ds cache | 25,598 | 5,958 2,990 | 30,901 3,349 68,796 
LOTB19 38 os ee 31,628 | 7,579 2,840 | 33,388 3,626 78,961 
1910-205.0 soa ss 40,382 — | 7,471 4,328 | ‘38,236 . | 5,983 96,400 
1920-2146... | 55,207 | 6,663 3,907 | 54,090 9,167 129,034 
1021-82) ate «= l= 53,085. 8,713 8.024 i 44,781 | 7,526 117,079 
(e) ORANGE FREE State. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1010-114...ce.. | 5,564 40 7 — 5,683 
IOTI-I20. ee 11,865 169 | 108 — 12,142 
1912-18; 0 9404 on 14,717 328 327 182 15,554 
1O1ds1 4st ae | 15,134 456 4,300 254 20,144 
1914-16 ee, Behe Py 4,671 182 3,693 27 20,357 
1015=16-0. 498k | 12,995 4,508 852 D1 dared 1 21,070 
1916217 38 he PS are ee 4,920 976. | 4,870 | 2 24,239 
1017-18 2 ee | 18,855 4,147 1,318 | 4,715 — 24.035 
1018-1020 5.4 ae | 16,396 4,902 13) 1200 3,837 8 26 354 
1916-200 4e~, : 18,396 | 4,796 1,350 | 4,163 — 28,705 
1020-0149 odes 1-328. 0827 | -| 4,921 1,667 | 8,004 1,116 38,740 
1981-0 ee ee 1 21,501 |! 4,970 1,785 | 6,714 | 1,591 36,561 





* Ten months. 


5. Expenditure of Provinces on Education.—In accordance with the provisions of 
Section 85 (iii) of the South Africa Act, for a term of five years (1910-15) and thereafter 
until otherwise determined by Parliament, education, other than higher education (for 
which the Union Government is responsible) has been placed under the control of the 
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Provincial administrations. No legislation has been introduced to alter this administrative 
arrangement, and expenditure on education forms by far the largest item of expenditure 
in the Provinces. The subjoined tables give for all Provinces the ordinary expenditure 
on education for each financial year (Ist April to 3lst March) since the establishment of 
Union, and the distribution of expenditure under main headings in each Province for the 
same period. Further details in respect of expenditure on education are given in Chapter Vi. 


PROVINCIAL ORDINARY EXPENDITURE—EDUCATION 


EDUCATION), 1910-11 TO 1921-22. 


(a) ALL PROVINCES. 


(OTHER THAN HIGHER 













































































Adminis- Training 
Year. tration and of Schools. General. Total. 
Inspection. Teachers. 
| £ = £ fo £ 
TOTO — 1 ees | 69,800 60,065 1,135,855 45,139 1,310,859 
POV — 12, eels ais osc 87,082 (e575 1,421,046 60,369 1,640,708 
AOA USS Ait overs a «0 94,836 81,911 1,618,964 74,154 1,869,865 
POTS 1a Slams et tre so 100,669 91,840 1,799,187 (onal 2,065,407 
OLA eters 5 + 104,489 106,552 1,931,476 81,939 2,224,456 
OND — Gy tote voaete. «se 107,366 114,537 1,964,421 82,519 2,268,843 
OG Ui fre hector ere oe « 113,544 128,586 2,136,091 i272 2,489,493 
OLS a cree ithe cs sss 137,718 136,342 2,608,079 120,745 3,052,884 
OLS HUD) Peay xo 0-0 «-< 225,615 162,334 3,207,258 146,237 3,731,444 
LOTO—ZOirerere eh. o> 287,164 181,221 3,956,686 138,220 4,563,291 
LO ZO—Ailomerdanecs 3 is 450,649 212,000 DOso,000 246,785 5,982,989 
1 ll REE ole aan 453,091 244,019 5,713,243 266,783 6,677,136 
(6) CarE oF Goop Hope. 
ne oS £ P, me 
QUO Ha a ee 32,298 36,693 459,605 29,598 558,194 
10 ts oe 39,528 43,255 543,260 37,619 663,662 
OW ASA sikh sce os sn 41,389 47,590 652,315 43,420 784,714 
AOR, ES se is 44,752 52,662 707,714 48,320 853,448 
JEU ES: Na 38 a eae 46,541 63,733 754,935 54,276 919,485 
OTH G ere ie. «ah 49,566 72,488 740,741 55,061 917,856 
TREE Y ees Wie: Acar ee 49,874 88,110 780,375 ‘57,935 976,294 
NOE(-18 Robes shee. od « 115,691 89,497 902,340 42,997 11505525 
TOPS 9 ete Gdn wok 145,084 102,710 1,139,572 16,475 1,403,841 
LOLS =2O ey Peele tie es este 189,366 105,444 1,363,621 a ey Ora 1,676,208 
a FG § il la a 319,761 133,796 1,533,578 16,432 2,003,567 
One tiie yas «a es 317,791 147,785 1,970,827 14,226 2,450,629 
(c) Navat. 
= ae cs £ x 
POPU SM Ane obo o:+0-e 6,713 3,567 112,364 115 122,759 
area asre c7e.8 » 9,332 4,050 142,076 15 155,473 
TO eee cctleleis.ss 9,702 4,266 155,349 49 169,366 
SUN ea A ee ee 9,659 4,579 170,950 18 185,206 
TOTAL teeta sveie.o a+ 0 9,898 4,870 185,786 21 200,575 
LOLB-<UG nexarsts aye 2 ols 10,020 4,743 193,426 20 208,209 
TOUG Sie patees, ciate vo o.s 2 11,442 5,249 210,734 131 227,556 
POU UR Top tate Lihat s «5 16,336 5,645 240,180 23,306 285,467 
a Roy ed hn oe ee 19,427 6,315 309,007 32,001 366,750 
LOI OPO ee sate sit < 26,492 12,805 368,318 48,433 456,048 
NOZOH2 Ue ctaete dates ss « 31,817 14,658 507,938 58,441 612,854 
OA eretarelershs totere era 34,707 14,472 527,856 61,689 638,724 
(d) TRANSVAAL. 
oO “e £ £ “2 
* OT OSULETT, Gyelsexe: + >< s 21,498 16,381 439,090 13,043 490,012 
POPU SE ware » ss 25,946 19,308 563,493 19,878 628,625 
TNS o eS gee ere 28,332 18,894 590,258 28,265 665,749 
LOT Seis acters ea 29,516 19,433 654,998 19,628 723,575 
1914-15 ees teensys: ». os 30,626 22,549 684,198 22,499 759,872 
OSU Gear tae cpezers 3 es 30,617 23,697 717,158 18,456 789,928 
ROL GSIE Mr cete eames o's 34,700 21,484 805,543 46,568 908,295 
BDA Aaa eerazete areret.s «ie. e 36,479 26,257 1,040,938 39,678 1,143,352 
1918-19 Bie iictencis tS 39,660 29,310 1,266,106 80,023 1,415,099 
LOL O 0 erirerete ayeiae 0s 3 49,447 45 747 1,617,065 46,855 1,759,114 
MO QAR Site sarens wre: ¢, 93.5446 69,151 42,857 2,264,990 111,021 2,488,019 
OC lene Diabetes eet ccenrerésss~ 67,336 56,081 2,449,582 104,319 2,677,318 
(e) ORANGE FREE STATE. 
£ £ £ £ aS 
LOLG SEES pelts. 6.3.5 2 9,291 8,425 124,795 2,383 139,894 
TOR Satitieet ae. as 12,276 5,598 172,217 2,857 192.948 
OU ZARB ite otters e 8 ie 15,413 11,161 221,042 2,420 250,036 
TOUS Artes sot 16,742 15,166 265,525 5,745 303,178 
LOVATO eee. bots 17,424 15,400 306,557 5,143 344,524 
VOTOSLGIN se eet =< 2-040 17,163 13,609 313.096 8,982 352,850 
DOUG Eo ete te nce te 17,528 13,743 339,439 6,638 377,348 
TOUTS teens sa tes 19,212 14,943 424,621 14,764 473,540 
LOTUS UOT tettntee. cue be 21,444 13,999 492,573 17,738 645,754 
OT OZ INI tame e ocass 21,859 17,225 607,682 20,155 671,921 
TOA 0 ss 29,920 20,689 767,049 60,891 878,549 
i 8 Vig eA ie eC 33,257 25,681 764,973 86,549 910,465 














* Ten months. 
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6. Expenditure on Hospitals and Poor Relief.—Particulars are given in the subjoined 
tables in respect of all Provinces for each financial year (lst April to 31st March) since 
the establishment of Union, and in respect of each Province for the same period, as to 
ordinary expenditure on hospitals and poor relief. Further details in respect of these 
services are given in Chapters V and 1X. 

PROVINCIAL ORDINARY EXPENDITURE—HOSPITALS AND POOR RELIEF, 1910-11 
TO 1921-22. 
(a) Ati. PrRovINcEs. 






























































Year. Fmerieraaes ie oy Ls Poor Relief. Total. 
| 

~~ £ £ x £ 
10-114 Se Me ee a 18,504 145,659 | 18,203 182,366 
4011419, cosine atl renee 23,546 210,634 31,727 265,907 
1912-1S ssh. ee eae 25,679 242,697 35,570 303,946 
1919-140% Sat ee 26,814 255,422 36,864 319,100 
1014-1 Get eae eee 23,536 274,305 55,404 353,245 
1915-162 He rae cee 19,985 276,906 57,764 354,655 
1916-1 Bt Rees dens Ce | 23,795 255,153 56,136 335,084. 
1917-10 eee ee eee 23,208 352,382 64,160 439,750 
1018-108 ARE oe oe Bee | 119,044 303,973 61,811 484,828 
1019-SkeRSE >a, via eee | 105,886 401,388 71,220 578,494 
1920-21208 Sead. . ek ee | 129,669 583,017 99,369 812,055 
eg ey ye te ee ee OF 148,196 603,403 80,000 831,599 

(6) Cape or Goop Hops. 

£ £ £ £ 
LOIOLTISS cco wo he ees 5,201 | 38,666 9,933 ) 53,800 
101121 eres ys oe 6,355 57,807 15,158 ) 79,320 
A012 1M, age ss nant 7,472 | 54,975 13,816 | 76,263 
VOISSTM Ce ress .. sre aha es 7,786 90,928 13,634 / 112,348. 
1014-1 eee as eee 7,859 100,676 18,329 ) 126,864 
1916-46 ee oo Sos 7,985 94,875 19,199 122,059 
TS Pia ae ae Ce? 7,897 61,509 20,796 90,202 
BOLT TO. chic eee 9,362 92,858 20,256 : 122,476 
ROIS SI Ore Pe oe cens 11,131 86,543 24,711 | 122,385 
NOTO-O0) Se err og se) 13,424 119,809 28,696 161,929 
LOCO MEE ca ci 5e can 19,988 189.025 50,166 ) 259,179. 
rh Bey, Hi a Ae 18,520 223,322 32,506 274,348. 

(c) NATAL. 

£ £ £ _£ 
A91G-112. Wee te eee 5,176 17,614 mes 22,790 
101-72. ets chee peer: 6,510 24,543 : sa / 31,053 
WO1Ss3S nt et eee 6,744 26,276 1,760 34,780 
1019-16. er Gees . 7,144 27,984 1,559 36,687 
191450 ee eee cee, | 6,939 30,025 1,546 38,510 
1015-160 Sa eo ee 7,154 32,122 | 1,697 40,973 
1D16<1 ¥en ae. eee 7,914 33,879 | 1,530 43,323 
1917-18 eek Raia 9,724 40,858 / 1,582 52,164 
1018-10 ete ok tae 11,412 | 47,284 | 1,890 60,586 
1010-Me tee. chee eee | 15,439 59,586 ) 2,126 77,151 
LOAQSR Ee hs ye vce es / 19,116 86,666 ) 2,337 / 108,119 
TOS1<O eee et ky tae | 20,532 82,033 | 2,432 | 104,997 

(d) TRANSVAAL. 

£ £ £ | £ 
4010-1ik Lek ukl aaee 5,393 84,425 | 4,858 | 94,676 
1011 sink wots. ee eee 7,192 121,807 | 9.642 138,641 
TONS Se sien ss gees 7,714+ 153,721 9,755 ) 171,190 
1913-3An ce dase Cece 7, 886+ 129,197 | 13,313 150,396 
1914 Bava cots cece etoee ) 8,346} 131,929 | 26,665 166,940 
4015-lGacee see ea | 4,846 142,396 27,757 / 174,999 
$016-17see cas. zee | 7,984+ 150,957 | 25,211 184,152 
1017-1842 0 haat tvs Boe 4,122+ 208,661 | 32,525 245,308 
1018-19: 24 “ae. his beware ) 75,105 177,864 24,605 277,574 
1019-20; ¢ ead od eee 77,0234 208,279 | 26,807 312,109 
1920-21. casi el ab bl aeet 103,2764 269,635 / 33,396 406,307 
1021-22. , a daneeeen teas | 109,1444 276,089 | 32,243 417,476 

(e) ORANGE FREE Srate. 
£ £ 

1010-11995 Jauss ¢. be A 2,734 4,954 3,412 11,100 
1011--10%s5 dine « <ck 1 e 3,489 6,477 6,927 16,893 
1019-18000 04s oo eee 3,749 7,725 10,239 21,713 
1913140 re hie 2 oeh's Bae 3,999 7,313 | 8,357 19,669 
4014-15020 Bac bs eat 392 11,675 8,864 20,931 
t016-10UCS es 3.8 eee — 7,513 9,111 16,624 
4916-17452 De... _— 8,808 8,599 17,407 
1917—10Ch 2B 1nd ss ca — 10,005 9,797 19,802 
4018-104 Sa. Se pe —_ 13,678 10,605 24,283 
4910-20fe0.2 52h, oo. 5 cael — 13,714 13,591 27,305 
1000-319- 5 20 — . oc. . c ee = 24,980 13,470 38,450 
$O21-O90, bE ir nas es Zine 21,959 12,819 34,778 








* Ten months. {t Rietfontein and Tzaneen Hospitals only. t All Hospitals. 
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7. Expenditure on Public Works and Roads.—Particulars are given in the subjoined 
tables in respect of all Provinces, for each financial year (1st April to 31st March) since 
the establishment of Union, and in respect of each Province for the same period, as to 
ordinary expenditure by Provincial administrations on Public Works, Roads and Bridges. 
Further details as to Roads and Bridges are given in Chapter XXII. 


PROVINCIAL ORDINARY EXPENDITURE—PUBLIC WORKS AND s ROADS, 
1910-11 TO 1921-22. 






































































































































| Rents, Works. ROADS AND BRIDGES. | 
ee | 
4 ater, | . 
Year. | SUPE | Insurance, | ee Total. 
pecg = et Light, New Main- N Main=-m;| “Aneouses) 
| Furniture, | me tenance. Ni tenance. | 
etc. | 
i | | 
(a) Att PROVINCES. 
£ | £ | x bs ae £ £ £ £ 
1910-11* 9,612 | 65,428 | 267,300 | 57,963 89,976 | 242,489 —— 732,768 
1911-12 18,510 | 92,487 | 269,700 | 71,235 153,628 279,811 = 885,371 
1912-13 30,057 | 99,331 563,344 | 67,624 277,741 345,197 450 1,383,744 
1913-14 | 34,901 112,823 28,848 | 68,438 170,975 353,274 1,029 70,288 
1914-15 37,523 98,178 20,105 35,832 132,226 | 264,806 863 589,533 
1915-16 36,516 | 99,346 8,151 35,230 68,201 285,153 6,804 539,401 
1916-17 39,488 107,960 9,450 57,794 94,713 291,639 15,345 616,389 
1917-18 41,708 | 3,370 1,693 4,634 101,469 321,676 26,697 501,247 
1918-19 49,671 | 3,160 894 4,077 95,599 | 419,764 129,777 702,942 
1919-20 60,688 | 5,902 3,390 | 10,831 135,967 462,696 224,403 903,877 
1920-21 84,186 | 7,891 8,803 21,004 146,945 509,936 376,624 1,150,389 
1921-22 74,6238 | 6,575 2,963 9,881 51,708 387,165 353,394 886,314 
(6) CarE or Goop Hops. 
= £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1910-11* | ase a aaa 1,988 16,464 30,126 = 48,578 
1911-12 | 7,035 = 62,118 1,377 49,195 40,598 = 160,323 
1912-13 7,169 2S 227,330 840 77,816 32,460 = 345,615 
1913-14 8,738 a 560 1,890 46,728 43,705 ase 101,621 
1914-15 | 8,313 == 256 553 39,384 34,079 == 82,585 
1915-16 7,140 == of lee ral 852 8,303 | 40,078 =s 56,694 
1916-17 | 7,334 a 435 1,148 17,270 40,220 = 66,407 
1917-18 | 8,296 — 110 1,167 10,331 46,051 = 65,955 
1918-19 8,898 — 527 1,036 11,441 36,907 108,279 167,088 
1919-20 | 12,274 | as 420 2,667 17,345 39,242 195,804 267,752 
1920-21 | 16,037 — 1,506 11,343 | 18,315 | 45,885 352,562 445,648 
1921-22 | 14,071 = 1,713 2,726 | 13,486 40,366 309,077 381,439 
(c) NaTAt. 
| 
| £ £ £ £ | S | £ £ £ 
1910-11* | a 6,916 68,257 | 16,040 37,603 | 55,321 = 184,137 
1911-12 | — 9,825 34,231 | 27,844 30,415 71,199 = 173,514 
1912-13 6,735 | 8,761 53,036 | 16,024 70,528 | 110,485 | — 265,569 
1913-14 7,658 9,606 6,597 | 14,955 53,636 111,313 — 203,765 
1914-15 10,614 7,821 5,277 8,915 | 52,659 97,112 — 182,398 
1915-16 10,937 8,209 2,984 | 8,651 40,590 90,384 — 161,755 
1916-17 11,649 Deol 4,052 7,793 43,724 97,285 4 174,018 
1917-18 11,807 2,107 695 2,464 36,741 111,084 | a 164,902 
1918-19 14,378 1,774 202 | 2,386 46,320 135,915 = 200,975 
1919-20 14,746 3,185 2,916 6,922 49,009 148,989 | = 225,767 
1920-21 19,591 5,612 2,135 6,982 41,094 154,849 | a= 230,263 
1921-22 20,461 4,570 1,037 5,139 1,139 | 153,212 | — 185,558 
(d) TRANSVAAL. 
| | f 
sj eel. x Bay ea ixs? £ £ £ 
1910-11" 9,612} 46,231 | 187,050 | 36,470 | 29,277 | 142,216 — | 450,856 
1911-12 11,475 61,972 112,645 37,495 | 20,733 152,422 oa 396,742 
1912-13 10,440 §2,504 219,222 43,797 | 21,952 190,309 450 548,674 
1913-14 | 11,007 67,925 9,057 45,773 | 9,826 186,872 876 331,336 
1914-15 10,399 61,390 7,906 23,646 | 4,542 115,364 472 223,719 - 
1915-16 10,644 63,303 | 1,481 22,953 | 10,628 133,365 2,222 | 245,096 
1916-17 12,024 70,923 963 45,554 | 7,153 131,406 6,962 | 274,985 
1917-18 11,429 915 888 1,003 | 10,045 137,963 13,565 175,806 
1918-19 14,435 1,018 165 655 14,683 208,211 3,481 242,648 
1919-20 19,136 2,194 54 1,242 | 18,374 238,759 | 5,504 285,263 
1920-21 29,185 1,715 162 2,679 | .31,753 266,880 10,818 343,192 
1921-22 | 225,724 1,405 21s | 2,016 13,213 159,277 25.920 | 224,765 














* Ten months. 
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(ii) PROVINCIAL ORDINARY EXPENDITURE—PUBLIC WORKS AND ROADS 
IN EACH PROVINCE, 191U-11 TO 1921-22—continued. 









































/ | Rents, Works ROADS AND BRIDGES. | 

/ Bates, ie ae ee | 

ote f° 2a ater, | | | : E 

Year. | Sp. | Insurance, | | | ee Total. . 
camel tease F.0d SRE Mele ey Main- Mew. | Main- | : 
| Furniture,|  ~ | tenance. New. | tenance. | 
| ete. * | | 
(e) ORANGE FREE STATE. 

| £ £ | £ ron, go | £ £ 
LOLO—Li* — 12,281 11,993 | 3,465 6,632 14,826 — 49,197 
1911-12 — 20,690 60,706 | 4,519 53,285 15,592 — 154,792 
1912-13 5,713 28,066 63,756 | 6,963 107,445 | 11,943 — 223,886 
1913-14 | 7,498 35,292 12,634 | 5,820 60,785 | 11,384 153 | 133,566 
1914-15 8,197 28,967 6,666 | 2,718 35,641 18,251 391 100,831 
1915-16 | 7,195 | 17,334 ,365 2,774 8,680 21,326 4,582 | 75,856 
1916-17 | 8,481 27,526 4,000 3,299 26,566 22,728 8,379 100,979 
1917-18 10,176 348 == —s 44,354 | 26,578 13,128 94,584 
1918-19 11,960 368 — — 23,155 38,731 18,017 92,231 
1919-20 14,532 | 523 — — 51,239 35,706 23,095 | 125,095 
1920-21 | 19,373 | 564 — — 55,783 | 42,322 13,244 131,286 
1921-22 Li~o10%4 600 — — 23,870 | 34,310 18,397 94.552 











* Ten months. 





8. Provincial Appropriations.—The following table gives a summary of the total 
appropriations of the various Provincial Councils in respect of expenditure for a period 
of two years subsequent to the period covered by the tables in the preceding paragraphs 
of this section, which contain only the audited and final figures :— 





SUMMARY OF PROVINCIAL EXPENDITURE APPROPRIATIONS, 1922-23 AND 1923-24. 

















Heading. 1922-23. | 1923-24. 
£ £ 
I>"Géneral Administtation: . ici 7 . ahh. at ees oa eee 438,594 | 475,846 
Ty GO U CABO oe 5's cha & win 0 aie Ie» “cos oe b bee a a | 6,572,653 | 6,788,660 
III. Hospitals and Charitable Institutions...................... | 791,485 | 777,240 
LV... Beads, Bridges,’ and Local (Works... .... se ns adie as Pe | 812,759 §23,610 
Torti, | Eg, ee ae £ 8,615,491 | 8,965,610 
| 
ey 











D. PUBLIC DEBT AND EXPENDITURE FROM LOANS. 


1. Public Debt at the Establishment of the Union.—On the 3lst May, 1910, all debts 
and liabilities of the Colonies which were then formed into the Union were assumed b 
the Government of the Union. The Public Debt thus constituted amounted to £116,036,978, 
of which a total sum of £3,028,237 remained unexpended. Against the responsibility for 
this debt it must be noted that in terms of the South Africa Act all Crown lands, public 
works, and all property throughout the Union, movable or immovable, and all rights of 
whatever description belonging to the several Colonies at the establishment of the Union 
were vested in the Union Government; also all rights in and to mines and minerals, and 
all rights in connection with searching for, working for, or disposing of minerals or precious 
stones, which at the establishment of the Union were vested in the Government of any 
of the Colonies. 

All ports and harbours, and practically the whole railway system of the country (the 
property of the several Colonies) became the property of the Union Government. 

The table given below, representing the capital expenditure and indebtedness of the 
Ostonies as at the 3lst May, 1910, indicates under various main heads of classification 
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the amount of the Pablie Debt devolving upon the Government at the establishment 
of the Union. 

It is, however, important te notice that the expenditure from loans, amounting to 
£113,008,741, shown in the subjoined table, represents only expenditure from loans which 
were still in existence at the establishment of the Union. In addition to such expenditure, 
large sums had previously been expended on similar services directly from the revenues 
of the several States, and a'so indirectly from revenue as the result of loans raised and 
repaid out of revenue. 


PUBLIC DEBT OF EACH PROVINCE ON 3ist MAY, 1910, AT THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF THE UNION, SHOWING EXPENDITURE AGAINST VARIOUS SERVICES, 
TOTAL DEBT, AND TOTAL DEBT PER HEAD OF POPULATION. 








| 





























] | 
. heCaperote. | oy eee Orange | 
SERVICE. Good Hope. | Natal. Transvaal. Free State. | Total. 
| ra | 5 | s £ z 

eS eta ahida Nias e003 0's | 29,416,758 | 18,978,154 15,618,448 4,991,119 | 64,004,479 

HT TMIOUIUR ocr avete' a0 te crerase eben ave one _ 6,480,977 | 3,595,445 — oo 10,076,422 

Posts and Telegraphs.......... | 539,973 367,796 319,672 | 30,353 1,257,794 

ae eed and Buildings.... | 855,806 1,289,314 1,263,964 | 516,975 3,926,059 
ands...... | | 

PTIGUTIANEG ibn’ apis abo susls ob ote ' 1,269,069 | 254,545 1,611,235.) 1,327,816 4,462,665 
{rrigation.. 

Local Works Loans............ 468,115 | — —_ _ 468,115 

Benoa? Doane: ... d.0la edhe | 1,054,316 | —_ — — 1,054,316 
New Territory and Liability of | | | 

Merritory AVNCXCAo5. cc. ee we 266,657 | 700,000 2,529,911 | —- 3,496,568 

PINUS TABIONT che) ooo. coe isle oe: he | 172,510 163,874 — _ 336,384 

War and’ Defence). ...... 665.25 | 7,788,697 1,170,775 1,579,175 — 10,538,647 

HROPAULLIQUION Avieisle's cere ee osteo os —_ —_ |  §,305,101 1,279,413 ! 6,584,514 

Land and Agricultural Loan Fund _- 157,578 | 2,112,692 | 25,000 2,295,270 

BETIS. SSUOTES 0 0. i dois mes oe wn st 2,001 | — | = — 2,001 
Survey, Native Locations, Mission | 

and other Lands, Compensation | 

to Occupiers Location Lands.. 35,016 | —_— _— — 35,016 

Deficiency in Revenue......... | 8,922,608 | _ | 547,883 — 4,470,491 

TOTAL EXPENDITURE...... £1 52,272,503 | 21,677,481 30,888,081 8,170,676 | 113,008,741 

Unexpended Balances...... | 293,531 | 543,462 1,429,511 761,733 | 3,028,237 

TOTAL PUBLIC DEBT....£ 52,566,034 22,220,943 32,317,592 8,932,409 | 116,036,978 

| f Spee) Sty Se iilless Se B. Ce Sn Cs pias Beet 

Debt per head of Total Population | 2310 2 | dips Taki By plo f 7A ate Waal 17 18 10 19 17 10 

Debt per head of White Population, 90 6 7) 2261710 82 17 £42453 0 2 93 1 0 








2. Public Debt of the Union.—The table below gives particulars (i) of tne total amount 
of the gross public debt of the Union, the amount of the sinking fund, and the net public 
debt at the close of each financial year (31st March) 1911 to 1923, and (ii) the amount of 
gross and net debt respectively per head of the mean total population and per head of the 
mean European population. Comparisons under this head with other Dominions are 
difficult to etfect, because of the numerical preponderance of the coloured races in the Union. 
If it were possible to determine the relative economic position of the individual of the 
coloured races and the individual of the European race, it might be in reason to institute 
comparisons. The figures for the Union have, however, been given both for the mean 
total population, and the mean European population. The true means of comparison 
with other countries lies in figures some way between those given, probably in each case in an 
amount per head approximately half of that given in respect of the European population. 
Nevertheless, it is of interest to note the following amounts, representing for various countries 
the gross public indebtedness per head of the population :— 


55° {sad 

Wew- South “Wieies..4, foe. ees AL. at 30th June, 1922 84 3 8 

BCU 5 sc o's Ree picecds ed tei Ba sc ek otek. = ¢ 69 93 

SraeenslanGieys Wy 25. 3a, Ae ee Peeks ge ee eh sd 7 109." 2.3.0 

pouth  Australia:.. .... Maree tie it Ge a. ts . 107 13 8 

Western Atistrahiac +. fader oa ork wo hee: a <3 161 17 8 

SPSSINATIA $5) cea Re ee Mes 5 oo GN. ff uy 102,16. -9 
Commonwealth of Australia (i.e. The State 
Debts added to the Commonwealth Debt 

less Debts counted twice).............. 3 m= 160.329) 22 
New Zealand (per head of European popu- 

PAULO) ates Page Nn Re Sree Fea kek aE) at 3lst March, 1922 175 9 11 


Canada (£1=3$4-8665)............ cee cece . 1922 6610 3 
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The system in the Union under which the responsibility for the whole of the Publie 
Debt is vested in the Union Government, distinguishes it from that in Australia, where 
each State has separate responsibility, and where the Commonwealth debt forms only a 
small proportion of the whole. In any comparison with Canada also differences of provincial 
government, differences in regard to railways and other undertakings, have to be examined, 
without which comparison is likely entirely to mislead. Speaking generally, apart from 
differences in the elements of the population, the conditions in Australia and New Zealand 
most nearly approximate, and afford the readiest basis of. comparison, 


TO 1923. 





GROSS AND NET PUBLIC DEBT (ON 31st MARCH), 1911 























| | 
| / GROSS DEBT PER HEAD. | NuT DEBT PER HEAD. 
YRAR. | GROSS SINKING — NET Sate a ee 
| DEBT. | FUNDS. | DEBT. Total | European _ Total | European 
Population.| Population.; Population. Population. 
| { 
£ / £ £ £ ads] £ s. da. | £- sme Sepa 
1911 114,236,969 5,054,620 109,182,349 Lo rower 89 12 11 18. 16 eZ 85 13 7 
1912 117,260,534 5,780,246 | 111,480,288 19 467,10 90) “BY bed 1S Se 85 16 5 
1913... | 117,828,994 6,269,194 | 111,559,800 | 19 O11 89° 0; To) -18 -028 84 5 5b 
1914... | 126,296,250 6,930,611 | 119,365,639 20, giro 93°12; Td 18 £852 88 10 1 
1915 138,210,778 7,382,961 | 130,827,817 2111 4) 100.12 6 20 8 4 95 “6.0 
1916 150,832,734 7,981,801 | 142,850,933 23-20. 4.107 Te 2118 3 4.102)/13,2 
1917. 154,582,673 8,588,213 | 145,994,460 23 6 8) 108 12 4 |. 22) O abey S02 hints 
1918. 160,436,840 9,322,065 | 151,114,775 23 46 0 | 110 15 11 | 22 8 4: } soe 
1919. 166,367,869 9,144,035 | 157,223,834 2416 7/113 2 8; 23 9 4)10618 4 
1920. 173,904,818 9,856,196 164,048,622 25.10 9 );116 8.0 |) 24 1.10 shOOeiiese 
1921. 178,607,939 11,153,198 | 167,454,741 256 138 3.) 117 TS. 18 deo 24> eae 
1922, 191,784,936 11,575,502 | 180,209,484 | 27 5 8 | 124 9 1 2512 9 dD tee 
1923. 199,685,868 12,505,627 | 187,180,241 | 718’ 8 | 126-17. -© | «2453-58436 See 








3. External and Internal Debt.—Particulars are given below of the external and 
internal debt of the Union from 1910 to 1923, showing the amount of debt under 
each head, and the percentage of such amount in relation to the total debt:— 


EXTERNAL AND INTERNAL DEBT, 1910 TO 1923. 
































EXTERNAL DEBT. INTERNAL DEBT. | 
| 2 ONS Loner a > ne 
Date. | / EBT. 
. Per Cent. of | Per Cent. of | 
Amount. | Total Debt. | Amount. Total Debt. | 
| | 
| £ | idl £ | £ 
| 
3lst May, 1910,... | 106,897,810 92:12 | 9,139,168 | 7-88 116,036,978 
3lst March, 1911. | 103,950,241 91:00 | 10,286,728 | 9 -00 114,236,969 
s 1912. | 103,223,341 88:10 | 14,037,193 11-90 117,260,534 
se 1913. | 102,762,700 87-22 | 15,066,294 | 12-78 117,828,994 
bi 1914. 111,808,560 88°53 | 14,487,690 | 11 -47 126,296,250 
ss 1915. | 123,306,421 89 -22 14,904,357 | 10-78 138,210,778 
ys 1916. | 131,984,773 87-50 | 18,847,961 | 12-50 | 150,832,734 
ae 1917. | 131,328,802 84°86 | 23,253,871 15-14 | 154,582,673. 
” 1918. | 126,939,352 79 -12 33,497,488 | 20-88 = 160,436,840 
hg 1919. | 125,074,173 | 75°18 41,293,696 24°82 | 166,367,869: 
- 1920. | 123,390,311 70:95 50,514,507 29:05 | 173,904,818 
a 1921. | 123,059,063 68-89 55,548,876 31-11 = 178,607,939: 
ca 1922. 128,721,583 67:1) 63,063,353 32°89 | 191,784,936 
pe 1923. | 131,656,404 65 -93 68,029,464 - 34:07 199,685,868 
) \ i 





4. Particulars of Public Debt.—The subjoined table gives particulars as to the public 
debt on the 3lst March, 1923, showing the rate of interest in respect of each item of debt, 
the nature of the security, the months when interest is payable in each year, the dates 
upon which the debt is redeemable, and where the debt in each case was floated :— 
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PARTICULARS AS TO THE PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNION, 31st MARCH, 1923. 
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* These stocks were originally floated in London and Cape Town. 


Nature of Security. 
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TOTAL FUNDED DEBT... 


TEMPORARY LOANS— 
Treasury Bills......... 


Paymaster 


TOTAL FLOATING DEBT £ 


ee eeece eae 
se eee erase 


weer weene 


General.... 


TOTAL DEBT...... £ 


Amount of 
Debt. 


12,261,239 
4,449,605 
8,054,991 
1,725,886 
3,083,206 

488,085 
1,420,800 
1,579,472 


233,810 
264,000 


80,565 
405,924 


42,146,323 








35,000,000 


5,000,000 


2,000,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 
8,000,000 
4,000,000 
2,082,500 

917,500 
8,384,000 
1,649,900 
8,586,059 

11,000,000 
1,500,000 
9,000,000 

11,000,000 


74,119,959 





175,281,582 





4,000,000 
801,700 
309,325 

133116,186 

1,941,250 
128,500 

3,607,325 


500,000 


24,404,286 





199,685,868 





a aN 





Feb.—May 


Months when 
Interest Payable. 


Feb. 


Jan. 


June —Dec. 
May —Nov. 
June 


June 
June 


Jan. —July 
April—Oct. 


Jan. —July 
Feb. —Aug. 
June —Dec. 
April —Oct. 
May —Nov. 
May -Nov. 


May —-Novy. 


Jan —July 


April -—Oct. 
Jan. —July 
Jan. —July 


Mar. —Sept. 


June —Dec. 
Jan, -July 
Jan. —July 
June—Dec. 


Mar. —Sept. 


May —Nov. 


Mar, —Sept. 


April —Oct. 
Feb. —Aug. 
May—Nov. 


Various dates. 


99 
39 
29 
” 


When Debt 
Redeemable. 


1933-43 
1924-44 
1929-49 
1930-50 
1916-36 
1916-36 


Not specified 
Not specified 


1929-49 
1934-44 
1914-39 
1937 
1927 
1926 


1923-53 


1958 


1925-28 
1933-53 
1933-53 
1943-63 
1919-24 
1920-25 
1920-25 
1925-45 
1929-39 
1921-36 
1929-39 
1929-47 
1927-32 
1930-40 


Various dates 


? 
3? 


Where 
Floated. 


London.* 
Gape Town.* 
London.* 
Cape Town.* 
London.* 
Cape Town.* 
London.* 
Cape Town.* 
Cape Town. 
London. 


Cape Town.* 
London. 


Cape Town. 
Cape Town. 


London. 
London. 
London. 
London. 
London. 
London. 


London. 


London. 


London. 
Union. 

Union. 

London, 
London. 
London. 
London. 
London. 
Union.f 
Union. 
Union. 

London. 
Union. 

London. 


London. 
Union. § 
Union. 
Union. 
Union. 
Union. 
Union. 


Union. 





Registers are 


centre, and the stock is transferable between the two registers at the option of the holder. 
Free of Income and Super Taxes and Excess Profits Duty. 


held at each 
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5. Rates of interest.—Particulars are given below as to the rates of interest payable 
on loans of various classes on the 3lst March, 1914, and at the close of each subsequent year; 
together with the average rate per cent. on stock and debentures, on temporary loans, and 
on all loans combined :— 


RATE OF INTEREST ON LOANS, 1914 TO 1923. 
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Average Rates per Cent.— 
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31st March, 
1914. 
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26,650,761 
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RATE OF INTEREST ON LOANS, 

















25,744,418 | 


31st March 
1917. 


| 
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36,746,563 
9, 418, 307 


9,132,141 








54,104,946 © 
26,650,761 _ 
3,000,000 — 


12,300,965 | 


| 31st March 
"poe 


£ 


54,104,946 
26,650,760 

3,000,000 
35,670,914 
12,225,265 
15, 405, 787 


2,221,542 | 147, 057, 672 


2,335,790 
1,458,800 


| 67,500 
ae? 487, 300 


12,361,131 
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1914 TO 1923—continued. 


6,029,77 8 
13,379,168 























2 3ist March, | 31st March, 
RATE OF INTEREST 1919. 1920. 
£ £ 
rae and Debentures— 

. phates CEN RB bas ts 54,104,946 | 54,104,946 
i el se uderdhe da ob tiokd s teugie haves 26,548,7 11 26,547,111 
Be ecb 2.5 ce bud eels x oa 3,000,000 3,000,000 
A. pemiinds Re SRO ERE Ts cows 35,507,874 35,361,572 
AM he tamhe thocs cite Sanat 12, 470, 165 13,116,165 
5. deaeva tod: eheee ote pas 26,357,166 
6 OM AiiDlh da Re ee s heline a — 

TPODAB Gt scp sie eo Cot £ | 152,037,482 | 158,486,960 
Temporary Loans— 
Non-Interest Bearing....... — — 
De ee te ene Se — —_— 
2h Sey jess « aa — — 
SD as spaniel o jae Ie eo. sateen eee —_ 
Sas ruc e es Rabon ties cua as 2,335,790 2,335,789 
DE Saharsa Cer eras acne eae Oe —_— | 1,150,600 
EN ic. MAI A 1,055,450 20,000 
A cacatsiour es Ge OTE Le 72,200 | 2,961,100 
it Ree at i Se tt ce 4, 956, 500 2,293,600 
AD. 5 ace bist eee clothes aie etnies — 
4g DISCOUNT): nonme ye eee ere _— 
ee oh es Sati es! 5,910,447 6,656,769 
54 cee Se Pechash chs t7eiig cohecetets —_ — 
BB ache wick edited eae tel oi elutes tees — — 
6%. Discounts. cs enteenee = == 
1 Discount yess <le een oa — 
TOTAL: Beye ee tee eee .£ | 14,330,387 | 15,417, 858 
GRAND TOTAL.......% £ 166,: 367,869 i 173,904, 818 
Soho SPE ra tk 
Average Rate per Cent.— 
Stock and Debentures..... 3814 0 Below at 
TEMPOrary HOaAUse. shes. B10 Sark ra? Newiaiy4 
All. loans, 25k eae Salome So L6n 9 
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6. Treasury Bills.—The Union Government issues from time to time Treasury Bills 
for sums of £500 and over for fixed periods of six, nine, and twelve months, through the 
Secretary for Finance, Pretoria, the Civil Commissioner, Cape Town, and the Receivers 
of Revenue at Pietermaritzburg, Durban, Bloemfontein, East London, and Port Elizabeth. 
The bills are negotiable and are paid on or after the date of maturity with interest at the 
office from which they were obtained. Interest on twelve months’ bills is payable half- 














yearly. 
RATES OF INTEREST ON TREASURY BILLS AT CERTAIN DATES. 
| Ave 
| | 
| 16th 4th oth 22nd 24th 21st 22nd 
Description. | April, June, July Oct., | Feb., April, Dec., 
| 1920. 1920. 1920, 1920. 1922, "| 1922. 1922. 
| 
| | | 
sie qasts Oe meni h (ae%p % og oe % 
6 months’ bills....| 4 (oe tee 44 4 33 3 
9 * Bia 44 dsinae 42 5 re anal ae Nil * 
12 se 4t seeee hate 5d 5 4} 4 























* Discontinued from 22nd December, 1922. 


Treasury Bills with 90 days’ currency of the value of £10,000, £5,000, and £1,000 are 
also issued at 2$ per cent. discount. 


7. Annual Debt Charge.—Particulars are given below of the amount of the annual 
debt charge in the Union, and the amount per head of the mean total population, and also 
of the European population, for seven years. The charge includes interest payments, cost 
of administration, and contributions to the sinking fini :--- 





ANNUAL DEBT CHARGE, 1916-17 TO 1922-93. 








Heading. 


Debt Charge...... 


Per head of mean 
total population. 
Per head of Euro- 
pean nopulation. 
(mean) 


Percentage of Reve- 
nue absorbed by 
Public Debt 
Charges. ......e. 


1916-17. 


£ 
6,286,019 





£-s,0d. 
019 O 
4 84 





Per cent. 
33°72 





EOli=16. | 


£ 
6,398,538 





Per cent, 
32:42 





1918-19: 


£ 
6,719,992 





Per cent. 
30-73 








1919-20. 


£ 
6,911,030 








Per cent. 
25-70 














. 
1920-21. | 1921-22 
| 
£ £ 
7,315,879 | 7,786,542 
cise Ce Conse Oe 
Levi 2 1 if 4 
416 5 By, ale! 
Per cent. | Per cent. 
24-65 26-95 
| 








1922-23. 


£ 
8,456,010 


——— 





or 


Per cent. 


34°84 





8. Prices of Government Stock.—The subjoined table gives the prices of Government 
Stock for a period of eight years, calculated as the middle price between the highest and 
lowest prices in each year:— 
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UNION GOVERNMENT STOCK—MIDDLE PRICES, 1915 TO 1922. 


| 


DESIGNATION OF STOOK. | 1915. | 1916. | 1917.*! 











| 
































/ 1918. 7 1919, | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. 
pa I Ee 
6 PER CENT— / 
Union of South Africa Inscribed (1980-40)... — | — — | — | — fe — {103} 
Union Local Registered (1927-32)........ —- | — — > — | — f= am ROR 
5 PER OENT— | / | | | 
Union Local Registered (1921~36)......... — | 100 1003 102} 1034 | 97 98 |102% 
Union Local Registered (1929-39)........ eo at ee Oe 94 88 /98t 
44 PER CENT— : | 
Cape’ of-Godd Hote... 5c. <a ows vue oan ant 200 1 8a) O8 Tr O7 96 (d) —_ = 
Cape of Good Hope Loan of 1879....... _ 994 / QO7 | 97% | 954) (© (e) a — 
Natal; 2876. cet caves sOumces care waren 99 | 96 | 97%; 994 (eo) (f) = — 
Union Debentures (1920-25) Deeside cee | meet OS 1 EOL wwe Bae 944 91 91 |98% 
Union Inscribed (1920-25) ..........00. |} —— | 93 91 | 92%; 93%) 90 90 (97% 
Union Local Registered (1926-39)..22277. |} —~} — | — | —" |} 101° | 93 | 93 tosh 
4 PER CENT.— | | / 
Union of South Africa Debentures (1919-24) 93 893 89% 913, 93 91 | 98 |98 6 
Union of South Africa 4 per cent. Consoli- ) | | 
dated Stock ere | ry Pr er 054 | 85 | 79%): 81 813 | 74 71 |81e 
Cape ZORn OLT1SE] 06h sc sek Oeec cee ie 964 | 944 044; 92 | 80% | 92% 94 @ 
Cape Loan of 1882 (1917-23) Bonds....... 07 | 913; 89 | SI | 98 92 93 |99 
Cape Ten-Year Debentures, 1917......... 99 | 95 993 (a) |; — —_— — oa 
Cape Loan of 1882 Stock (1917~23)....... | OF | O13 884 | 913; 934 | 92 94 99% 
Cape becca Inscribed, 10234 'spi5ecsenet. ROR tc els 884 91% 934 | 91 | 94 [99 Flag 
Cape Consolidated Inscribed, 1916-36..... | 96 874 80% 82 83 79 78 |854 
Natal (1926) Debertures: 7... 6enccee ence et ees — —~ 914 | 864 88 |924 
Natal Consolidated Inscribed, 1927....... | 96 | 904 863 88 904 864 88 |944 
Natal Consolidated Inscribed, 087,27. v3 Oee 88 80 81 82 Te it QR ee 
Natal Indian Immigration Trust Board, 1927) 95 904 853 84 893 874 | 72 {90 
34 PER CENT.— | . 
Cape Consolidated Inscribed, 1929-49.. 86 764 70 704 712 | 66 | 63 |73% 
Natal Inscribed, 1014-80200 sei's cies aes we 4 85 At 71 72% 75 684 | 68 {772 
Natal Consolidated, 1934-44.........0.0. | 85 | 7ét 70 714 73 66 65 |754/i¢ 
| | 
3 PER CENT.— | | | | 
Cape Consolidated Inscribed, 1033-43.... 784 68% 823 643 673 | 614 | 60 (6 
Natal Consolidated Inscribed, 1929-49..... 77 | 67%! 61%! 614 637 58 | 57 |65 
Transvaal Guaranteed, 1923-53.......... 89 75$ 65 69 674 | 603 | 64 (73 
Transvaal Guaranteed, 1958............. 88 | 74% | 64 | 66 66 | 60 | 62 {70 
| | 
| | 
i 








* 1st January to 30th September. t 1st January to “Oth June. (a) Redeemed October, 1917. 
(b) Redeemed, 1918. (c) Redeemed, 1919. (d) Redeemed April, 1920. 
(e) Redeemed, December, 1918. (f) Redeemed, March, 1919. (g) Redeemed, June, 1922. 


9. Dates of Maturity cf Funded Debt.—The following table shows the dates of maturity 
of the funded debt of the Union, as it stood on the 3lst March, 1923 :— 


FUNDED DEBT OF THE UNION, 3ist MARCH, 1923—DATES OF MATURITY. 








Amounts Payable. Amounts Payable. 

















Date. : : as | Date. | | | 

nD , In Sou ) | | In In South | 
London. Africa, | Tetal. | London. Africa. ~“| Total. 
£1,000 = £1,000 £1,000 £1,000 £1,000 —- £1,000 
Indefinite... | a 486 486, || 1940...7. 11,000 — | 11,000 
1028s ore aie 4,927 722 5,649 || 1948..... 5,b15 - 5,515 
LOD 4 recs 4,000 | — 4,000 || 1944..... 6,209 2,584 8,793 
1 O25 oe 3,000 | — 3,000 || 1945..... | 8,384 — / 8,384 
LO2Z6H. ae. ee 41 —_ AL Ba 04 Cutan 1,500 — 1,500 
O27 reine ke 304 — 304 || 1948... | = 1,421 1,421 
O28 foe ee 2,000 — 2,000 || 1949..... 18,261 — | 18,261 
AOSD were siete = / 9,000 0:000 a) 1950... | — 4,450 | 4,450 
LOSGs eee | 8,055 10,312 BS; S070 lb LOD Suthers. 35,000 6,000 41,000 
LOS TS oa. we 2,850 | — 2,850 1958 foes 5,000 — | 5,000 
19800 Se 3,611 | 12,650 16, 261 || 1968..... | 8,000 | — 8,000 

| | 
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10. Expenditure from Loans.—In the subjoined table particulars are given for six years 
of the expenditure from loans under the main heads. The expenditure on Railways and 
Harbours, which amounted during the period of six years to £19,355,863, has absorbed 
almost half the total capital expenditure of the Union; excluding the capital expenditure 
of £12,435,254 on measures connected with the War. 

Expenditure under the heads of Public Works and Buildings, Lands, and Local 
Works and School Loans, includes capital expenditure incurred by the Provincial 
Administrations, 














EXPENDITURE FROM LOANS, 1916-17 TO 1$21-22. 








| | 
Loan VOTE. 1916-17. | 1917-18. | 1918-19. | 1919-20. 1920-21. | 1921-22. 
| uA / | 
RTE OR ct Gees | meet. TRE STL Og IEE ap 
: | 
Railways and Harbours........ 1,206,583 | 907,794 2,088,803 | 3,186,644 | 5,972,229 | 5,993,810 
Public Works and Buildings .| 106,900 | 175,990 | 229,108 | 263,235 | 867,760 640,312 
Telegraph and Telephone Works / 108,934 90,969 | 62,422 388,777 | 490,878 476,997 
ONG TE Tt as Se | 44,533 29,831 10,554 | 30,264 — 
Lan eee ew eee rene eeeeee eee 108,624 | 398,122 619.371 755,720 907,483 414,726 
PETIGH DION CR ile cd si 0 od tle Che wie | 309,942 | 380,879 | 378,067 462,914 700,379 | 1,004,783 
Local Works and School Loans.; 471,588 | 555,900 | 889,800 918,100 | 2,993,338 | 1,930,691 
NEAT MUSAILCS Cis oes ers 6 ease eats | —_ 225,000 , 400,000 300,000 | 250,000 500,000 
War EXpenses. ... 0... ecto ee 2,764,560 | 3,452,156 | 3,158,925 | 2,072,626é 758,730 228,257 
Capital for Advances.......... — | 8,000 000 | 15,000 — 
Relief of Distress.............. 64,563 | — a | — — —4 
Ae WativerA tlaings:..°:. ie see dns os 794 | 1,059 204 552 | 1,215 1,475 
BUCESUOTES te. oct rss cast one n — | — 30,000 50,000 | 60,000 — 
MOTESUL Vette celtics we ce | — — 37,778 41,244 | 45,260 50,386 
| 
: pee ae 
| 
(TRAND “TOTAT: ....0: cles £. | 5,142,540 | 6,232,402 7,932,309 8,460,366) 13,092,536] 11,241,437 














} } 


1l. Reproductive Debt.—No exact statement can be given as to the proportions of 
the public debt of the Union which can be regarded as reproductive, or must be taken as 
non-productive. Similarly, no exact statement can be made as to the value of the assets 
of the Union. An examination of the main heads of expenditure from loans (see table in 
paragraph 10 of this section) does, however, make it possible to give some approximate 
indication as to that part of the debt which can be definitely classified as productive. 
At the same time it has to be noted (see also paragraph 1 of this section) that the statement 
of expenditure from loans takes no account of expenditure on the same objects made from 
tevenue. Thus in the case of the Railways and Harbours, the expenditure from loan funds 
up to the 3lst March, 1921 (audited), was £99,268,539, while the capital of the Railway 
Administration at the same date was £116,211,521. On £111,227,371 of this sum the 
Administration paid interest to the Consolidated Revenue Fund. Similarly, though in 
a less degree, there has been considerable expenditure from revenue in respect of Telegraphs 
and Telephones. Furthermore, a large part of the capital of Telegraphs and Telephones in 
particular, and the Post Office as a whole, is included under the head of Public Works and 
Buildings, the expenditure upon which met from revenue amounts to a very considerable sum. 

Even were it practicable to determine precisely what portion of capital expenditure 
had been paid out of revenue, it would nevertheless be impossible to ascertain precisely 
what portion of the actual capital expenditure in the Union is productive, and what portion 
is non-productive. The capital invested in Railways and Harbours, Telegraphs and 
Telephones, and the Land Bank, can clearly be classed as productive; as also can the 
loans made to local authorities, and generally for irrigation and land settlement. Loans 
to Provinces and to educational and industrial institutions can be classed as reproductive only 
to the extent to which the interest charges do not fall upon the taxpayer. Thus, loans 
to Provinces are only reproductive to the extent of one-half of their amount, since half 
tho interest charges are met by the Union taxpayer through the annual subsidies paid by 
the Union Government. 

The only practical method of arriving at any clear distinction between the productive 
and non-productive debt is to examine the incidence of interest charges and the proportion 
of interest which is earned by the various objects of capital outlay, and the proportion 
which has to be met from taxation. By applying the proportions so ascertained to the public 
debt it is possible to determine how much of the debt may be regarded as paying for 
itself, and how much falls as a dead weight on the revenue of the Union. 
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The following table gives approximately the amount of interest to be met from 
revenue during the financial year 1921-22 :— 


INTEREST PAYABLE AGAINST REVENUE AT 3ist MARCH, 1922. 


























DESCRIPTION. | AMOUNT. 
fui 

Interest on Debt outstanding, 3lst March, 1922 (approximately)....... 7,854,000 
Interest Received— 

From Railways and Harbours Administration...............+6. 4,334,000 

From loans and cash balances (approximately)..........e.eee0. 661,000 

Interest on Post Office Capital (say £4,000,000)................ 210,000 

TORE UN pera ue ae eta coarse, See | 5,205,000 

CHARGE AGAINST UNION REVENUE.........0s0e0000% £ | 


2,649,000 








Applying to the total debt of the Union—£191,785,000—the proportions between 
the figures £5,205,000 and £2,649,000, as interest received into and interest charged against 
revenue, the following amounts are determined :— 


PRODUCTIVE AND NON-PRODUCTIVE DEST, 3ist MARCH, 1922. 














Heading | PROPORTION. | AMOUNT. 
| 
| Per cent, £ 
Productive .DEDE.\ s.> asa vm +> ema cv oa ha Rite ones | (approx.) 66 -0 127,099,685 
N onaproductive De Otis csi. acscein scete aon dca aed nella neo | (approx.) 34-0 | 64,685,315 


TOTAL DEBT o.< vveies hed | 100 -0 eee 

















It has, nevertheless, to be noted that the portion of the debt classified above as non- 
productive may, if viewed in one aspect, be classified otherwise. For example, in the 
case of public buildings, it is clear that if the Government had not erected its own buildings 
it would have had to hire. Therefore the very heavy expenditure on buildings, though 
it does not directly produce interest on the loans from which it was made, produces revenue 
indirectly. Again, expenditure on the war, though on the face of it non-productive, 
nevertheless may be viewed as of a productive character, if not immediately, at 
least in the later and ultimate issues with which it is connected. ‘Thus, of the war 
expenditure which up to the 3lst March, 1921, amounted to £39,918,667, of which 
£32,173,094 was incurred in connection with the recent War, it has to be noted that the 
larger portion was expended in the conquest of South-West Africa, and that in the 
event of this territory being incorporated in the Union, the War expenditure might be 
expected to give a not inadequate return. 

Similarly, other items of capital expenditure, though not directly and definitely 
productive, nevertheless represent expenditure on services, necessary to the Union, for 
which payments from revenue would in any case have to be made, and are thus indirectly 
and in a real sense reproductive. 


12. System of Capital Expenditure in Provinces.—Prior to the passing of the Financial 
Relations Act, No. 10 of 1913, capital expenditure in connection with services controlled 
by the Provincial Administrations was covered by the general expenditure of the Union 
Government. In terms of section 6 (3) of the Act of 1913, however, specific issues from loans 
were provided for the Provinces in respect of capital or non-recurrent expenditure, defined 
as expenditure (whether directly or by loan to local bodies) upon the erection, construction, 
acquisition, extension, or improvement of any building, bridge, pont, or upon any work 
or undertaking of a permanent nature in relation to a matter entrusted to the Province, 
but not expenditure upon the construction of a road, unless authorized by the Treasury 
in special cases; provided that— 

(a) if A ee upon any such building or extension thereof does not exceed 
£1,000; or 
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(b) if the expenditure upon any bridge, pont, or other such work or undertaking 
does not exceed £1,000, such expenditure is deemed to be normal or recurrent 
expenditure, except by provision of the Executive Committee of a Province 
on the annual estimates of expenditure, with the approval of the Treasury. 

The amount which may from time to time be required by any Province for the purpose 
of meeting any capital or non-recurrent expenditure is to be advanced to that Province 
upon loan as required, in such amounts as Parliament may authorize by annual appropria- 
tion. Any such advance is to be repaid by the Province to the Treasury by equal half- 
yearly instalments so calculated that the whole advance and the interest thereon will be 
repaid within a period not less than fifteen years and not exceeding forty years, provided 
that the Treasury may prescribe a shorter period for the repayment of any such advance 
as is made for the construction of any road. Advances made prior to the Ist July, 1921], 
bear interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, but under the provisions of section | 
(1) of Act No. 42 of 1917 the Treasury fixed the rate of interest on advances made on or 
after the Ist July, 1921, at 6 per cent. per annum. from the Ist January, 1923, the rate 
of interest has again been fixed at 5 per cent. per annum. The instalments and interest 
aforesaid are to be treated in the Appropriation Ordinance and in the accounts of the Pro- 
vince as part of its normal or recurrent expenditure. 

The amounts received by a Province for capital expenditure are paid into the Pro- 
vincial Revenue Fund. 


13. Details of Capital Expenditure in Provinces.—‘lable (i) below gives the total capita] 
expenditure in each Province for a period of years (Ist April to 31st March), and the total 
capital expenditure for the whole of that period. Table (ii) gives in respect of each Pro- 
vince the capital expenditure for a number of years under the main heads of expenditure. 
The whole of this expenditure is covered in the table contained in paragraph 10 of this 
section. 


(i) CAPITAL EXPENDITURE OF PROVINCES, 1913-14 TO 1921-22. 

















| Cape of Good | " ‘ Orange Free | 
Year. Hope. Natal. Transvaal. | inte. | Total. 
mehr fe sear | Bs 

| g | £ | £ | £ | £ 
SULA es. ss 359,203 87,541 221,197 96,360 | 764,301 
en Otel ehcn vans © 60 2 338,205 $6,472 212,497 101,000 | 738,174 
gL Es a IG oe ace ae. 184,083 52,819 86,281 65,553 | 388,736 
POLO ca iWasidiarsis so 2 229,375 54.103 125,393 65,222 474,093 
RS ee i ees as 6s 264,611 41,989 157,092 64,190 | 527,882 
POUS—TO%s toca e. 5s | 247,766 130,991 220,480 80,168 | 679,405 
BODO — ZO ere tai. estas le ee 246,769 172,218 344,271 | 170;875° 934,133 
POZO HA Dee is ricia's ote. > 349,039 216,147 513,116 317,832 | 1,396,134 
POD ERO eres os «2 8%e | 238,605 272,953 456,384 | 198,765 | 1,166,707 

TOVATA 20,052.28 | * 2,457,656 | 1,115,233 2,336,711 1,159,965 | 7,069,565 
H | | al 





| 
ee Se 





(ii) CAPITAL EXPENDITURE UNDER MAIN HEADS IN EACH PROVINCE, 
1913-14 TO 1$21-22. 











CAPE OF Goop Hope. | NATAL. 
YEAR. | ) | | 
School | ans | .3 } | sy: Roads and 
Buildings. | Hospitals. Bridges. Other. Total. | Buildings. Bridges. Total. 





Sa Sie £ ny RS ees Sey &: ete Meee 
1913-14.) 205,712 | 97,021 56,470 — * | 359,203 | 54,957 32,584 | 87,541 


1914-15.| 189,273 102,275 46,657 | 388,205 | 57,845 28,627 | 86,472 
1915-16.| 110,806 56,915 14,541 1,821 184,083 | 31,177 21,642 | 52,819 
1916-17.| 205,095 9,782 9,012 5,486 | 229,375 | 40,310 13,793 54,103 
1917-18.; 236,483 21,331 6,104 693 264,611 | 35,093 6,896 41,989 
1918-19.| 213,810 26,877 7,079 = | 247,766 | 108,875 22,116 130,991 
1919-20.) 182,503 46,438 13,545 4,283 | 246,769 | 129,512 42,706. | 172,218 
1920-21.} 236,053 57,700 19,153 36,133 | 349,039 -| 135,339 80,808 216,147 


1921-22.| 161,493 15,600 17,731 43,781 | 238,605 | 100,733 172,220 272,953 














TovaL £ | 2,741,228 | 433,939 | 190,292 92,197 2,457,656 | 693,841 | 421,392 1,115,233 




















——— = = OOS T0895 Se. aaa — 
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Gi) CAPITAL EXPENDITURE UNDER MAIN HEADS IN EACH PROVINCE, 















































1913-14 TO 1921-22—continued. 
TRANSVAAL. - ORANGE FREE STATE. 
end ings “Roads scan | ak bad Con- Build- 

Buildings. pees of Land,  zants. | COUGH. | teuoticn, | ings. | Bridges. Total. 

| £ £ a | £ na : = £ £& 
1913-14.) 180,043 , 18,163 8,226 | 14,765 | 221,197 25,000 | 41,775 | 29,585 | 96,3 
1014-15. 198,873 | 11,104 2,520 — | 212,497 15,329 | 83,247 2,424 | 101,000 
1915-16. 76,450 8,122 1,709 — ae 86,281 37,022.) 27,357 1,174 | 65,553 
1916-17. 120,177 1,841 3,010 — | 125,393 41 790 23,314 tL 65,222 
1917-18.| 126,267 _— 28,525 2,000 _ 157,092 20, 420 | 43,770 —_ 64,190 
1918-19. 179,928 | 24,823 14,509 1,220 | 220,480 20,467 59,701 —_ 80,168 
1919-20, 276,536 | 46,993 | 26,742 — | *344,271 49,990 107,594 13,291 | 170,875 
1920-21.| 376,758 | 112,582 23,776 — | obo, 116 59,475 | 225,304 | 33,053 | 317,832 
1921-22, 280,482 | 93,668 17,595 | *64,639 | 456,384 38,460 | 123,960 | 36,345 | 198,765 

| / | | 4 ) 
TovaL £ | 1,815,514 | 317,296 | 121,277 | 82,624 | 2,336,711 | ~ 307,953 |736,022 | 115,990 |1,159,965- 

1 











* Unemployed Expenditure. 











14. Trust Funds.—Particulars are given below for a period of years of the amounts. 
standing to the credit of various trust funds administered by the Public Debt Commissioners. 
The amount is stated as at the 31st March, the last day of each financial year :— 


TRUST FUNDS, 1317 TO 1923. 








Fund. 


Guardians’ Fund.. 
Pension Funds*... 
Post Office Savings 


B 
Sinking Funds.... 


Railway and Har- 


bour Administra- 
tion Funds... 
Other J'unds.... 


TOTAL.....£ 





29,356,422 


| 3,248,147 


| 


| 
| 





'31,806,21 


1918. 


£ 
2,207,768 


| 7,249,609 
9,3 


22,065 


8,439,862 


1,338,762 


) 
| 
| 
| 
i 


| 
| 





L919; 


8,341,274 


885,069 | 


3 [31,856,357 








i 
} 





| 








| 





1920. 1921. 
PS ee 
2,789,015 
4,008,887 
7,150,476 | 7,018,108 
9,856,196 |11,284,200 | 
i 
| 6,405,760 | 5,521,408 - 
910,351 | 1,805,298 
| 
31,120,685 /33,110,165 10s suet 
| 








1922. 


£ £ 
3,108,953 | 3,189,237 
4,372,198 4,846,018 


6,648,258 
11,713,918 


6,456,679 
1,177,473 


34,031,°83 





1923 


37,263,418 





* Pension Funds belonging to the Railway and Harbour Administration shown separately. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


CURRENCY, BANKING AND GENERAL FINANCE. 


§ 1. Coinage. 


1. The Transvaal Mint.—On the 5th August, 1890, the Government of the South African 
Republic, in accordance with a resolution of the Executive Council. granted, subject to the 
approval of the Volksraad, a concession for the formation of a national bank to Messrs. 
Labouchere, Oyens and Company, of Amsterdam, and Dr. Wilhelm Knappe, of Berlin. The 
concession was to run for fifty years, subject to the right of the Government to revise it 
after twenty-five years, and it included provisions for the establishment of a State Mint 
which the bank was to lease and work on specified conditions. The Volksraad accorded its 
approval to the concession by resolutions of the 9th August, 1890. The banking company 
was constituted by articles of association approved by the Government at Pretoria on the 
27th January, 1891. The concession was formally handed over to the company by the 
holders on the 4th April, 1891. The concession ceded to the Bank the exclusive right of 
minting gold, silver, and bronze coins for the South African Republic for twenty-five years 
from the date of commencement of operations. The following were the principal conditions 
of the grant. 


The Mint was to be built at the expense of the Bank, and its ownership transferred to 
the Government, by whom it was to be leased back to the Bank for twenty-five years, sub- 
ject to the right of the Government to terminate the lease at the end of fifteen years by 
one year’s notice. (This was subsequently altered to a six months’ notice at any time.) . 
The Bank was to pay a rent of £500 a year for its use and maintain it in proper order. On 
the expiry of the lease, the Mint and its belongings were to be paid for by the Government 
at a valuation. The Bank was to coin all gold tendered to it by the Government and the 
public, charging a mintage of 3 per cent., and as much token coinage as the Government 
might require it to strike, surrendering to the State 30 per cent. of the net profit on the 
token coinage. Due provision was made for supervision of the operations of the Mint 
by Government officers and for the keeping of proper accounts. The Mint Law, No. 14 
of 1891, which came into operation on the 26th August, 1891, laid down standard weights 
and fineness for coins, which were the same as the British currency of those days. The 
lease of the Mint did not prove so profitable, either to the Bank or to the Government, 
as might have been expected. The gross profit on the silver and bronze coinage was 
£169,300, returning only net profits of £18,161 and £26,000 odd to the Bank and the 
Government respectively up to 1896, and it was perhaps in view of this that the Govern- 
ment. so easily obtained in 1899 the right to terminate this portion of the concession by a 
notice of six months, a right hampered by the liability to make good to the Bank the cost 
of the Mint and its accessories, returned by that institution at £39,000. 


With regard to the acceptance of gold for coining, the following statement was made 
by Mr. T. Henderson of the National Bank on the 27th October, 1900, to the Transvaal 
Concession Commission: ‘‘ No one brought gold to the Mint for coinage. The gold that 
was minted was so done by the Bank at its own choice, and no 3 per cent. was levied. This 
cost the Bank £40,000.’’ 


The contract signed on the 1Ith November, 1902, between the Colonial Treasurer and 
the General Manager of the National Bank laid down that the Bank would not have the 
right to coin or issue British sterling from the Mint. Ordinance No. 42 of 1904 declared 
coin previously made in the Pretoria mint to be legal tender in the Transvaal. 


In 1908 a sum of over £38,000 was paid by the Government to the National Bank in 
expropriation of the Mint, the amount including interest and insurance from the year 1906, 
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STATE MINT OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN REPUBLIC—TOTAL AMOUNT AND VALUE 
OF COINS ISSUED. 









































eSinieg Number of 
Denomination. Pieces: | Value. 
Byes kT inet. 
| | 
nan | | £ g. d. 
8 £1 wo J:bxs, ce Sele ee 2,992,279 2,202,279 0 0 
eae ee a a oe ke | 362,985 | 181,492 10 0 
Tovar, Gout. J. vs | 2,565,264 |  £2,383;771 10:20 
Bac. .c.c.c ee ees DOR ASS | 18,327 | 4,581 15 0 
O53. Bd... Meh atts See ee | *902,376 | 112,797 0 0 
Ourccr. i Mepiee Est ae | 985,982 | 98,598 4 0 
Ti. ce eee oe eee, ae eee 1,734,559 | 86,727 19 0 
6d... ee ern | 990,350 | 24.758 15 0 
Oi 1. ix Shekaton bane Pee ae | 743,834 | 9,297 18 6 
TOTAL; SmvER..)) | 5,375,428 «£336,761 11 6 
| | 
{greed selerre eet RE oe arsed | 356,242 | 1,484 6 10 
| | 3 
‘Aut a Coma sstioa pecee 8,296,934 | £2,722,007 8 4 
Hic ke a Ba 





2. The Pretoria Branch of the Royal Mint.—The establishment of a branch of the 
Royal Mint at Pretoria was provided for by the Union Act No. 45 of 1919, which voted a 
sum of £40,000 annually out of the consolidated fund for the establishment and working 
expenses. A Royal Proclamation, dated the 14th December, 1922, determined the Pretoria 
Mint to be a branch of the Royal Mint, London, for the purpose of the manufacture of the 
British sovereign and half-sovereign. The Governor-General’s Proclamation No. 37 of 
1923 (the Pretoria Mint Proclamation, 1922), gave effect to the above Order in Council as 
from the Ist January, 1923. 

The Coinage Act, No. 31 of 1922, determines the powers of the Minister of Finance 
in respect to the coinage of Union of South African silver and bronze coins and of the 
Governor-General in respect to dimensions and designs, etc. The denominations, weight, 
and fineness, and legal remedies for coins to be made at the Pretoria Mint are therein 
scheduled. Provision is also made for the purchase of metals for coinage. 

From the Ist January, 1923, when the Governor-General’s Proclamation became 
effective, the annuity provided by Act No. 45 of 1919 became payable, and the Pretoria 
Branch Mint began to function. Government Notice No. 742 of the 2nd May, 1923, contains 
the regulations issued by the Governor-General as to the deposit of gold bullion at the 
Pretoria Mint. 

The Pretoria Mint is built on the site of the old gaol in Visagie Street, so intimately 
connected with the past history of the Transvaal. The design of the building is simple 
and allows for ample light and floorspace. The cost of buildings and machinery amounts 
to about £200,000. No provision has been made for the refining of gold bullion, this process 
being undertaken at the Rand Refinery, Germiston, but the Pretoria Mint has been built 
with a view to the possible coinage annually of a large proportion of the gold output of 
the Rand mines. 

All appointments to the Mint staff and the expenditure under the annuity are made 
and regulated by the Imperial Treasury and the accounts of its establishment are audited 
by the Imperial Comptroller and Auditor-General. The accounts relating to the manu- 
facture of Union coins and all accounts other than those connected with the annuity are 
submitted to the examination and audit of the Union authorities. 

In addition to the British gold coin to be struck at the Mint under the conditions and 
at the charges given in the Government Notice No. 742, provision has also been made therein 
for assaying and marking with the Mint stamp bars of varying weights for the gold markets 
of the world. The sovereigns and half-sovereigns coined at the Mint will bear on the 
reverse the mint-mark ‘‘8.A.” to distinguish them from those struck in London (no mint- 
mark) or at the other Branches in Sydney, Melbourne, Perth, Ottawa, and Bombay, which 
are marked “““S,”” ““M,? “Pr Co and ob serespeoti very. 
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Union of South Africa silver and bronze coin are being coined at the Pretoria Mint. 
The designs for the shilling downwards, excepting the farthing, were the work of Mr. J. 8. 
Cleland, the Architect, Public Works Department, and those for the two-and-a-half-shillings 
and florin of Mr. Kruger Gray, an artist in London. The denominations, with an indication 
of the designs of the reverses, are as follows (in all cases the obverses bearing the crowred 
effigy of His Majesty the King with the inscription GEORGIUS V. REX IMPERATOR, 
the inscription on the reverses being SOUTH AFRICA—ZUID AFRIKA and the date) :— 


Two-and-a-half-shillings.. A shield containing the Arms of the four Provinces 
of the Union, surmounted by a Crown, the denomi- 
nation expressed as 24 Shillings. 


TIT eye cise 2 o Ril soa Shield as for above coin, no Crown. Denomination 
expressed as Florin. 

POOR), fra > reas Sipe shave Figure of Hope with an Anchor. 1 Shilling. 

PRS PICOn cabin sie oh canes The figure “6” or “3” within a wreath of silver 

POC PONCe. . sspears leaves. | 

BROAD ARS Salton int 0s, »/e'haxichs A Dutch East India merchantman in full sail. 

RADE OTIS. ase, n'a iso hes Seoweat ia Lenny, js Ot; 4),benny (4.5 

PROB I Ge safenisnaiy b acel gmeget Two heraldic sparrows. ‘+ Penny 1.” 


The silver coin is composed of 800 parts of pure silver to 200 parts of copper ; whilst 
the bronze coin is made of a mixture of copper, tin, and zinc. 

The profit or se:gniorage derived from the issue of Union silver and bronze coin as 
well as the revenue accruing from the gold charges, etc., will be paid to the Union Govern- 
ment. For some time the profit-earning capacity of the Mint will be affected by the duty 
imposed on the Government of withdrawing and replacing at face value the silver coins of 
the late South African Republic. The British silver token coins are being gradually with- 
drawn by the Imperial Treasury and their replacement by Union coins produces profits 
to the Union Government. Any future expansion of the demand for token coins throughout 
the Union should cause a direct increase in the seigniorage accruing to the Government. 
The demand for bronze coins, though not expected to be large, will also yield a profit. 

The British gold coins will be subjected to the same test as that applied to those manu- 
factured in London and the other Branch Mints annually. This Trial of the Pyx has been 
applied to British gold and silver coins since the middle of the twelfth century and is 
conducted once a year by the Company of Goldsmiths in London, presided over by the 
King’s Remembrancer. 

The chief officer of each Branch is a Deputy of the Master of the Mint. The following 
are the names of the principal officers of the Pretoria Branch : 





DG DOLN CMASLOP. a tals pie xscte= cies. R. G. J. Pearson, M.Inst.M.M. 
IT PEMIUCNGOM Uare > fer f6G che afalate st J. T. Becklake, A.M.I.E.E. 
ARAM CR ts. cle ts apap h irene WA eae Na C. R. Robson, B.8ec., A.I.C. 


Chief Clerk and Accountant..... R. E. Hill. 

The Branch Mints at Sydney, Melbourne, and Perth owe their existence to the need 
for facilities for refining and minting the gold bullion found in their vicinity, and their 
equipment differs from that to be found at Pretoria, in that they are each provided with 
a refinery to deal with the rough gold. They were established by Orders in Council dated 
1853, 1869, and 1897 respectively. The Ottawa Branch was established by Order in,Council 
dated 1907, for the purpose of minting in Canada the large quantities of silver and bronze 
coin required, but soon after commencing operations an electrolytic refinery was equipped 
and later combined with the chlorine process for the purpose of refining the gold output of 
the Yukon, British Columbia, and of the production of the mines in Ontario and other 
parts of Canada. Sterling gold coins are coined at all these Branches, whilst, in addition, 
the Melbourne Mint manufactures the Australian silver and bronze coin, and Ottawa the 
Canadian. A Branch Mint was established at Bombay and commenced operations on the 
15th August, 1918, but these have been suspended since the 22nd April, 1919. Australian 
sovereigns and half-sovereigns, identical in weight and fineness with those of the Imperial 
issue, bearing on the reverse the words AUSTRALIA under a Royal Crown, above SYDNEY 
MINT and below ONE SOVEREIGN (or HALF-SOVEREIGN), were coined at the Sydney 
Mint from 1853 to 1870. Until Miller’s chlorine process was adapted to the refining of the 
Australian gold in 1867, it was not economical to extract the silver from the gold and con- 
sequently the Sydney Mint gold coins, prior to that date, were of a light yellowish colour, 
due to the alloy consisting chiefly of silver, instead of copper as now; and this peculiarity 
of colour prevented the coins from freely circulating. Their manufacture was discontinued 
and the British gold coin substituted therefor in 1871, bearing the distinguishing mint-mark 
“$.” Owing to the decrease in the output of gold in New South Wales, it was decided to 
close the Sydney Branch Mint at the end of 1923. 


* The first delivery of silver coin was made from the Mint on 13th June, 1923. The first issue to the pubrie 
by the Banks was made about a month later. The first issue of bronze coins to the public occurred on 14th 
August, 1923. 
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§ 2. Currency and Banking. 


1. Currency and Banking Act, 1920.—In terms of the Public Welfare and Moratorium 
Act, 1914, and its amendments, an embargo was imposed on the export of specie from the 
Union, and in 1920 a Select Committee of the House of Assembly, under the Chairmanship- 
of the Minister of Finance, was appointed to investigate the effects of this measure and 
also to inquire into the question of modifying the existing statutory provisions in regard 
to currency and banking. Following on the report of the Committee, the Currency and 
Banking Act, No. 31 of 1920, was passed. In this Act provision was made for the issue 
of temporarily inconvertible gold certificates and the establishment of a Reserve Bank 
(see below). 

A Currency Conference which was held in October, 1921, in Pretoria, with Mr. W. H. 
Clegg, the Governor of the South African Reserve Bank, as Chairman, reported in favour 
of an ultimate return to the gold standard of the same weight and fineness as before the 
war and against any inflation of the currency. With these objects in view the Conference 
made the following recommendations in a majority report :— 


(a) That the inconvertibility of the gold certificate be extended to 30th June, 1925. 


(6) That the embargo imposed on the export of gold bullion under the Public Welfare 
and Moratorium Act, 1914, and later amendments, be removed as soon as possible, 


and that the export and import of the precious metals in the form of bullion be- 


freed from all restrictions. 


(c) That it be open to the public to make contracts with an express provision for 
payment in gold, and that, if necessary, the law be altered so as to prevent a — 


debtor discharging his obligations (unless with the consent of the creditor) in 
any form of money other than that specified in the contract. 

(d) That the provisions of the Public Welfare and Moratorium Act, and amendments 
thereto, empowering the imposition of an embargo on the export of coin be not 
continued after 30th June, 1922. 


The Public Welfare and Moratorium Act was allowed to lapse on 30th June, 1922, and 
thereafter the movement of gold to and from the Union was freed from all restrictions. 


2. Gold Gertificates.—The Currency and Banking Act, 1920, gives authority for the 
Treasury to receive deposits of gold coin and bullion to the value of not less than ten 
shillings, and to issue therefor certificates known as gold certificates. Such certificates may 
not be issued for a sum in excess of— 

(a) The face value of the gold coin presented, provided such coin is not less than the 
least current weight prescribed by law for such coin; and 

(6) £3. 17s. 104d. per ounce standard for the gold bullion or light coin presented, 
subject to such charges as may from time to time be prescribed by regulation 
to cover the cost of refining and minting. 

Whenever the market price of gold in the Union exceeds £3. 17s. 103d. per standard: 
ounce, a proclamation may be issued declaring the suspension of the redemption of gold 
certificates: Preclamation No. 220, 1920, 15th December, 1920. Otherwise, gold certifi- 
cates are redeemable at the Treasury in gold specie on demand. Gold certificates are legal. 
tender for the payment of any sum up to their face value. The Treasury is required to 
publish weekly a statement of the gold certificates issued, redeemed, and outstanding on the 
Saturday preceding the publication. 

The Treasury may require each bank transacting business in the Union to deposit at 
the Treasury the whole or any portion of the gold coin held by or on behalf of such bank 
and receive in exchange gold certificates. 


It was provided that gold certificates should be convertible into gold after 30th June,. 


1923, unless otherwise determined by Act of Parliament. Cn the recommendation of the 
Currency Conference of 1921, the pericd of inconvertibility of gold certificates was extended 
by the Currency and Banking Act Amendment Act No. 22 of 1923, to the 30th June, 1925. 














Total Value Value Value Gold held for 











Date. _ of Certificates of Certificates | of Certificates Redemption 
Tgsued. Redeemed. _ Outstanding. of Certificates. 
£ £ £ £ 

18th December, 1920...... 7,200,000 — / 7,200,000 7,200,000 
26th March, 1921.......... | 8,459,000 91,933 8,367,067 8,651,117 
2th Jano, 1021..2...00 2.5 8,979,550 91,933 8,887,617 8,887,617 
24th September, 1921...... 9,563,565 91,933 471,632 9,471,632 
31st December, 1921....... 10,205,006 91,933 10,113,073 10,118,073 
25th March, 1922.......... 10,205,006 91,933 10,113,073 10,113,073 
Sith June; 1929-572 ee 10,205,006 91,933 10,113,073 ~ 10,113,073 
80th September, 1922...... 10,331,006 91,933 10,239,073 10,239,073 
830th June, 1923........... 10,331,006 91,933 10,239,073 | 10,239,073 





ee ee ee eee ee eee 
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3. South African Reserve Bank.—Chapters II and III of the Currency and Banking Act* 
provide for the establishment at Pretoria of ‘‘The South African Reserve Bank.” The 
bank management consists of a board of eleven directors, of whom three are nominated by 
stock-holding banks, three are elected by stockholders other than banks (one actively engaged 
in commerce, one in agriculture, and one in some other industry), three are Government 
representatives, while the Government also appoints the Governor and the Deputy-Governor 
of the bank. No person can be nominated as a director except as a banking representative 
_ if he is a director, officer, or employee of another bank or a member of Parliament or of 3 
Provincial Council. All the directors must be British subjects and must reside in the Union. 

The original capital of the Bank is £1,000,000, of which not more than half is to be 
‘subscribed by the stock-holding banks of the Union. The remainder is to be offered to 
the public at par. No stockholder other than a subscribing bank or the Treasury may hold 
more than £10,000 of the capital stock. If the full amount is not subscribed, the Treasury 
is to take up the balance. The capital of the Bank may be increased with Treasury approval, 
and the price of stock for that purpose may be fixed by the board with the approval of 
the Treasury. 

Provision is made for the creation of a reserve fund which will ultimately be equal 
to the paid-up capital. No dividend exceeding 6 per cent. is to be paid as long as restrictions 
on the export of gold or on the convertibility of gold certificates are in force. Later, profits 
in excess of 10 per cent. dividend will be paid to the Government. 





The Bank may engage in the following business :— 
i. May make and issue bank notes. 

ii. May accept money on deposit and collect money for customers. 

iii, May buy and sell or rediscount bills of exchange, promissory notes or other 
commercial paper not exceeding ninety days usance. A fifth of this business 
may be six months’ bills for agricultural purposes or based on live stock. 

iv. May make loans and advances on specified securities. 

v. May effect transfers by telegram or letter, etc., to places abroad. 

vi. May buy and sell stock, ete., having not more than six months to run of the 
Union Government and of local authorities in the Union, may invest a sum 
not exceeding the paid-up capital and reserve in securities not having more 
than two years to run of the Union or other governments, may invest its staff 
and superannuation funds in Union Government securities of any currency. 

vii. May buy and sell securities for customers. 

‘vill, May buy, sell, and deal in precious metals. 

ix. May accept the custody and management of moneys, s-curities, and other 
articles of value. 

x. May open accounts in foreign countries and act as agent for any bank. 


The Bank may not, however :— 

Engage in trade or have a direct interest in any commercial or industrial under- 
taking except as specially provided above; purchase its own shares or the shares 
of any other bank or grant security upon them; advance money on mortgage or on 
notarial bond or cession thereof or become the owner of fixed property except for 
its own business premises; make unsecured loans or advances; draw or accept 
bills payable otherwise than on demand; accept money on deposit for a fixed term 
or allow interest on credit balances on current account. 


The Bank has the sole right to issue bank notes in the Union for a period of twenty-five 
years. Certain provisions are made pending the time when the Bank is in full operation. 
The denominations of notes are to be prescribed by the Treasury, and the notes are to be 
‘redeemable in gold specie or gold certificates. The note issue is to be secured to an amount 
of not less than 40 per cent. in gold, and the remainder in commercial paper or trade bills, 
and by a first charge on all the assets of the Bank. Further provision is made for the 
suspension of reserve requirements for certain limited periods subject to a graduated tax 
on the excess issue of notes. The Bank must increase its rates of interest and discount 
by at least the same percentage. 

The Bank must hold in gold or specie a reserve of at least 40 per cent. of its deposits 
and bills payable in addition to the gold reserve required for bank notes (not more than one 
fifth of this reserve may be silver specie). 

Every bank transacting busmess in the Union is required to hold reserve balances 
in the Reserve Bank equal to at least 13 per cent. of its demand liabilities in the Union 
other than notes, and 3 per cent. of its time liabilities to the public in the Union. 

The Act came into operation on 17th December, 1920, and the Bank opened on 30th 
June, 1921. In December of the same year it notified the Treasury that it was in a position 
to issue notes. <A proclamation (No. 14 of 1922) was issued declaring that on 30th June, 
1922, all other banks should cease to issue or re-issue bank notes. The Treasury subse- 
quently prescribed the following denominations of notes to be issued: 10s., £1, £5, £20, 








* For details of the Amendment Act of 1923, see below (paragraph 4). 
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and £100. As, however, there was found to be a shortage of £1 notes the Reserve Bank 
at the request of the other banks actually began issuing notes in April. By the end of 
July the change over was practically accomplished. 

" Until the issue of its notes the business of the Reserve Bank was chiefly confined to 
granting advances to the Government and acting as a clearing-house for other banks. 
Since then it has been engaged in building up a rediscount business. 


SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK—LIABILITIES AND ASSETS, 1921 TO 1923. 
(SUBSCRIKED CapiTaL, £1,000,000.) 
























































LIABILITIES. 
Capital BS 7a gots of Cash 
: settee gees Deposits, ther ota eserves 
Date. | af tek Notes. | Bankers. | Liabilities.) Liabilit:es.| to Liabilities 
cea tere / to the Public. 
——— a ES SSS eS ——— : et — 
| £1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000 £1,000 % 
2nd ad Ul Veeder. «eee ns | 233 — 5,699 | 6 5,938 91 
24th September, 1921..... | 584 —_— | 7,063 | ne 7,670 79-9 
31st December, 1921...... | 1,000 | — 6,520 60 7,580 12°90 
25the March, 1 O2dn, yaee ene | 1,000 _— 7,416 | 89 8,505 69°5 
QAthed UNC. women eee aes | 1,002 | 2,937 | 6,659 47 10,645 76-4 
30th September, 1922..... | 1,002 8,193 4,932 | 88 14,215 79°2 
30th December, 1922...... | 1,002 10,014 Byte7 2 139 16,312 70°4 
DiSteNLATCH elo Zoe ciety eeee 1,002 9,866 5,372 | | 206 16,446 69-8 
SOth Jie, 1028. sewer «4 1,040 13,088 | 5,029 122 | 19,279 59:3 
ASSETS. 
| Gold Union | British | Loans | 
Bchick Sub- | Bills | GOVern-| Govern-jand Ad- | Mea | 
: Zt ae ge ment ment vances | 4 | Other je ior 
Date. and sidiary | Dis- i ; and | ¥ | 
er ws ,| Trea- Trea- : Assets. | Assets. 
| Gold | Coin. | counted.) Joy sury | Govern- 4.292. 4 | 
ade Bills. | Bills. moenitin dime cl / 
cates. / 
| 
PONE SE ee | Gk icaeca., | BS Tigers | 
£1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. | £1,000. 
2nd July, 1921.. 5,187 | — 250 —- — — 500 14 5,938 
24th Sept., 1921. 5,646 | — -- — — 1,400 —- 624 7,670 
31st Dec., 1921. 4,746 | — —- = = 2,200 — 634 7,580 
25th Mar., 1922. 5,159 | — -—= _ 2,200 -- 1,146 | 8,505 
24th June, 1922. 7,302 | — _- — -- 2,200 81 1,032 | 10,645 
30th Sept., 1922. 10,145 | 250 1,192 — _- | 4,500 1,082 46 14,215 
30th Dec., 1922. 10,436 250 | 3,144 a — | 1,800] 1,063 119 16,312 
31st Mar., 1923. 10,523 | 125 3,463 -- — | 1,200 1,000 135 | 16,446 
30th June, 1923. | 10,625 | 125 | 4,045 225) 4,700 2,500 - 59 | 19,279 





























4, Currency and Banking Act Amendment Act.—An Act amending the Currency and 
Banking Act was passed as Act No. 22 of 1923, which altered the original Act principally 
in the following respects :— 

The banking representation has been abolished and six directors will in future be 
elected by the stock holders. Three must be or must have been actively engaged in com- 
merce or finance, one in agriculture, and two in other industrial pursuits. The voting 
power of the commercial banks is limited to £10,000 stock. The banks are no longer required 
to hold Reserve Bank stock, and if they sell their present holdings they may not re-acquire 
stock beyond a total of £10,000. The Reserve Bank may buy, sell, or re-discount bills of 
the Union Government or of a local authority in the Union having not more than six months 
to run. Up to 30th June, 1928, Treasury bills of the Union Government or the British 
Government of a currency not exceeding ninety days can be used as security for the note 
issue up to 35 per cent. of the total note issue or 140 per cent. of the total amount of 
commercial paper or trade bills held by the Bank. The Reserve Bank notes become legal 
tender throughout the Union except for payments tendered by the Reserve Bank. The 
balances required to be deposited by the commercial banks with the Reserve Bank are 
reduced from 13 to 10 per cent. of their demand liabilities. 

The reasons for these amendments were, briefly, as follows :—{a) The board found it 
difficult to discuss certain aspects of banking policy before representatives of the banks ; 
(6) the supply of good commercial paper for re-discounting proved insufficient ; and (c) 
the use of British Treasury bills would both make up this deficiency and enable the com- 
Le Bepe tes to utilize their London balances in the Union pending a return to the gold 
standard. 
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5. Banking in South Africa.—The history of banking in South Africa may be divided 
roughly into four periods. First came the period of district banks, coupled with a certain 
amount of banking business in the remoter districts conducted by private firms that issued 
notes. The second period began with the founding of the London and South African Bank 
in 1861 and the Standard Bank of South Africa in 1862, and a policy of larger corporations 
with many branches gradually absorbing small institutions was pursued. The third period 
may be said to date from the Cape Bank Act of 1891 whereby the Government instituted 
greater control over banks, especially in regard to their note issue and the publication of 
returns. The fourth period, which may be regarded as the culmination of the tendencies 
of both the second and third periods, started with the founding of the South African 
Reserve Bank. 

In the year 1862 there were in the Cape Colony twenty-nine banks excluding the recently 
founded London and South African Bank, which did not publish its returns in the Colony. 
The returns of those banks in that year were as follows :— 


Liabilities. £ Assets. £ 
Paideu Capitalicas «<a «sie 940,343 Advance and Sundry Assets.. 3,058,353 
RVOROR CCl, | ER EOL Ft Ur oa 147,998 OCAShetat One . inae oc cits oiths 286,471 
STIEERUBUIOUYS 0's FR v3 % wie oS 304,910 A JENETEABEOUR foo eet at cise 4,209 
errata S's Rapes yore es Le ep 1,955,782 | 
£3,349,033 £3,349,033 





It is not possible here to give anything like a history of banking in South Africa, but 
a few salient points may be noted. The transfer of a large amount of new capital to South 
Africa following on the founding of the two banks referred to above led to a speculative 
boom which resulted in a serious crisis in 1865 and 1866. Then came expansion, following 
upon the diamond rush which began in 1870. Another crisis supervened with the Trans- 
vaal secession and the Basuto war, reaching the acutest point in 1883. The proclamation 
of the Witwatersrand goldfield and the founding of Johannesburg in 1886 led to a mining 
boom, followed by a banking crisis in 1890. In 1895 a great inflow of capital from abroad 
occurred, but this was immediately succeeded by a period of severe depression consequent 
on the Jameson raid, locusts, drought, and rinderpest. As the country was slowly emerg- 
ing from this crisis it was plunged into war. In 1902 the expectation of expansion and 
revived prosperity was not realized and a long period of depression occurred reaching its 
lowest point with the collapse of the diamond market in 1907. From this point a rapid 
recovery occurred and the Union of South Africa was inaugurated. The European war 
led to an unprecedented inflation of credit and currency, the effects of which were felt in 
the country long after the restoration of peace. 

In the following tables are shown the liabilities and assets of all banks operating in 
South Africa since 1891, with the exception of the Banque Francaise de |’ Afrique du Sud, 
which operated in the Transvaal for a few years, but the returns of which have not been 
fully traced. The statements contain returns of the following banks :—Standard Bank 
of South Africa, Limited, 1891-1922; Bank of Africa, Limited, 1891-1911 (amalgamated 
with the National Bank, 1912); African Banking Corporation, Limited, 1891-1919 
(amalgamated with the Standard Bank, 1920); National Bank of South Africa, Limited, 
1911-1922 ; Netherlands Bank of South Africa, Limited, 1891-1922 ; Natal Bank, Limited, 
1891-1913 (amalgamated with the National Bank, 1914); National Bank of the Orange 
Free State, Limited, 1891-1913 (amalgamated with the National Bank, 1910); Worcester 
Commercial Bank, Limited, 1891 (amalgamated with the African Banking Corporation, 
1892) ; Robinson South African Banking Company, Limited, 1900-1904 (liquidated, 1905) ; 
National City Bank of New York (South African Branch), Limited, 1920 (liquidated, 1921) ; 
Colonial Banking and Trust Company, Limited, 1921-22; and Stellenbosch District Bank, 
1891-1922. 

Acceptances have been omitted in accordance with returns published since 1917. It 
has been found impossible to disentangle the item ‘‘ Money at Call or Short Notice ” before 
the year 1917. Part of it appears to have been included as cash and part of it with “ Other 
Assets.”” In the tables below it has been included since 1917 in ‘‘ Other Assets.” The 
amounts were :— 


£1,000 
MOL ere 6 ibd che 6 s.0 sieistettee ¥ = aieretars 4,574 
RLS iris cele ais veakeitn ao obeys 3,596 
Det Cerrina + 3's Can ea dii sv ete wte 5,339 
Re Tate ana a Beves e's Hala Ae Oe 6 arer ene ‘ 2,707 
DU eeetete te ae ay are 6 Save 60. gh 6 or oe t 7,051 


In any case the transactions were chiefly outside the Union. 
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STATEMENT OF LIABILITIES AND ASSETS OF SOUTH AFRICAN BANKS DURING 
PERIOD 1891 TO 1922 (31st DECEMBER EACH YEAR). 


















































LIABILITIES. 
iy > Balances | | 
; | Deposits. | Due to | | 
| Capital | Head Office | Other Total. 
Year. and =| Notes. eames: Liabilities. | 
f  beROr yen" Time. Demand. _ and other 
| ) |. Banks, _| . 
£1000. | £1000. £1000. £1000. £1000. £1000 £1000 
1891 3,360 | 939 5,680 | 6,415 3,255 | 1,899 | 21,546 
1892 8,508" 7 1,057 ° | 6,666 7,577 6,409 1,45 26,552 
1893 | 3,454 1,073 | 6,499 |  7,3%4 5548 | 1,579 | 25,467 
1894 3,515 | LS. 7,363 8,830 4,853 1,145 26,824 
1895 4,042 | 1,640 | 8,701 | 20,068 9,405 | 1,436 45,292 
1896 4,435 | 2,047 | 6,818 - | 20,883 7,066 1,907 | 42,451 
1897 4,964 | 1,831 6,922 | 165,451 9,372. | 1,964 | 40,504 
1898 S07 Od SoA 7,726 | 18,685 9,630 | 2,223 40,099 
1899 6,162 | 2,076 | 8,619 | 16,534 7,490 2,214 | 43,095 
1900 9,253 2,385 | = 9,808 ~4o 1 0.bee. 8,055 | 2,412 50,535 
1901 9,343 2,251 10,172 | 22,607 7,224 2,647 | 54,244 
1902 9,739 | 2,658 | 15,419 | 31,808 10,036 4,192 | 73,847 
1903 9,710 | 2,450 | 15,976 | 25,657 12,703 8,824 | 70,320 
1904 9,969 | 2,128 | 17,791 25,304 9,991 3,356 ) 68,539 
1905 8, 439 | 2,172 20,896 | 23,143 10,667 4,156 69,473 
1906 8, 455 2,075 | 20,977 20,076 9,701 4,033 65,317 
1907 8.217 | 1,750 | ~§ 19,550 | 18,243 7,587 3,662 59,007 
1908 | 8,222 1,807 18,412 | 19,132 8,282 5,096 60,951 
1909 8,144 | 2,024 19,901 21,352 8,752 3,798 63,971 
1910 | 7,724 2,394 19,216 23,258 10,355 4,263 67,210 
1911 7 SOS.) of 2.379 jh. -RbOIOr 215 te 329 12,651 | 5,040 72,284 
1912 7.9382 | 2401 | 20,726 24,725 (At ere 4,850 68,209 
1913 | Site. 4 2,304 | 22,089 22,785 8,902 | 5,702 69,893 
1914 | 8,106 2,404 | 21,855 | 23,642 7,191 5,200 68,298 
1915 7,964 | 2,732 24,027 | 27,061 12,742. | 5,894 80,420 
1916 7,990 | 3,432 24,379 30,907 13,646 6,876 87,230 
1917 8,221 | 4,658 28,168 36,604 5,947 | 7,860 91,458 
1918 8,42k | 6,451 | $2,411 | 46,182 5,075 8,654 106,194 
1919 9,419 8.220 {| 41,765 65,311 22,727 11,855 159,297 
1920 9,756 9,469 43,615 58,717 4,997 10,741 | 187,295 
1921 9,766 9,188 |! 41,595 49,403 7,924 | 9,855 | 127,726 
1922 | 9,469 1,607 | 36,886 | 46,912 ! 8915 :| 7,471 | 141,260 
ASSETS. 
| Balances | 
Due by 
Coin | Notes Bills | | Head |. Other 
Year. and | of other -Securities. Dis- | Advances. | Officeand) 4oooe. Total. 
Bullion. | Banks. counted. | | Branches Z ‘ 
) | and other | 
) | Banks. | 
» £1000. £1000. { £1000. £1000. — £1000. £1000. ( £1000 £1000. 
1891... | - 4,473 | 41 2,095 |. 5,611 4209 | $862 [ 3,265 21,546 
1892... | 4,492 105 2,094 6,179 4,990 | 7,220 | 1,473 | 26,552 
1893... 3,946 | 93 2,001 6,233 5,572 | 6414 ; 2,158 | . 26,467 
13904 o al 4,413 110 2,455 | 6,440 | 5,222 6,661 | 1,553 26,824 
1895... 9,208 187 3,064 6,163 12,264 12,124 [| 1,682 45,292 
1896... 9,280 238 3,495 7,926 10,6938 ; 8847 | 1,972 42,451 
1897... 5,947 | 289 3,006 7,772 11,325 10,292 | 1,873 40,504 
1898... 4,894 | 201 | 2,918 7,675 11,264 11,346 | 1,801 40,099 
1899... | 8,077 | 244 3,531 | 7,042 12,342 9,254 | 2,305 | 48,095 
1900... | 8,174 | 301 | 4,486 | 8027 | 14,579 10,680 | 4,288 50,535 
1901... 8,809 | 219 | 6,365 8,362 | 15,511 10,583 | 4,395 |° 54,244 
1902... | -17,472 | 303 7,983 12,445 22,540 14,948 {| 4,156 | 78,847 
#903... 10,015 | 251 6,190 11,648 23,350 14,628 | 4,248 70,320 
1964... 9,348 | 277 5,826 11,516 24,185 12,998 § 4,389 68,479 
1905... 8,907 | yy i a 5,597 12,671 24,349 12,918 4,754 69,743 
1906... . | 8,110 | 255 | 5,684 11,417 23,765 11,144 4,942 66,317 
T907..". 7,968 | 156.7)" 25,473 9,518 21,283 9,474 {| 6,158 | 59,007 
1908... 8,168 | 248 | 5,929 9,784 20,039 10,231 | 6,552 | 60,957 
1909... 7,384 | 267 | 4,733 11,486 23,479 11,632 4,540. 63,971 
SORO. 2 7,766 | 306 4,905 11,581 25,552 12,221 4,879 67,210 
T911... 7,351 | 280 | 4,557 14,477 | 26.669 13,608 4,842 72,284 
E912... 8,066 | 328 3,782 15,440 26,704 9,779 | 4,110 68,209 
4913... 8,150 | 290 | 3,673 15,029 26,939 11,324 | 4,488 | 69,893 
1014. 8,372 | 487 4,629 11,986 29,317 9,198 4,309 68,298 
1015 as 9,151 | 523 9,379 12,853 28,470 15,908 4,136 80,420 
1916. 608 6,961 | 532 | 7,740 14,398 33,878 18,445 | 5,276 87,230 
1917 8,939 613 | 9,934 17,919 | 30,202 13,188 10,663 91,458 
1918... 9,337 1,028 1 ~10°773 22,059 | 40,449 13,770 8,778 106,194 
1919... 8,658 3,747 17,333 30,409 51,246 34,368 12,536 159,297 
fin oe ‘ 12,153 1,880 | 8,707 30,488 | 60,651 13,900 9,516 137,295 
1921.. *15,528 | 1,510 | 10,140 24,346 | 50,568 14,704 10,930 127, 726 
1922... 8,320 | }4,282 | 12,070 21, 677 | 43, 610 13,888 7,418 ma aE '260 














* Includes £6, 518 balances in South African Rasatve Bank. 
+ Includes £5, 156 balances in South African Reserve Bank. 
t Includes £2980 in notes of South African Reserve Bank. 
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6. Joint-Stock Banks.—There are five banks trading in the Union. Of these, the 
Standard Bank of South Africa, Limited, has its Head Office in London, the National Bank 
of South Africa, Limited, in Pretoria, the Netherlands Bank of South Africa in Amsterdam, 
Holland, the Stellenbosch District Bank, Limited, in Stellenbosch, in the Cape Province, 
and the Colonial Banking and Trust Company, Limited, in Cape Town. The first two 
banks carry on business in all the Provinces of the Union, the Netherlands Bank of South 
Africa confines its operations to the Provinces of the Cape of Good Hope, Transvaal, and 
Orange Free State, the Stellenbosch District Bank is purely a local concern, having no 
branches, and the Colonial Banking and Trust Company has branches in Johannesburg and 


Pretoria. 


Subject to the amending clauses of the Currency and Banking Act, 1920, the following 
laws exist to control banking :— 


Transvaal Law No. 2 of 1893. 

Orange Free State Ordinance No. 20 of 1902. 
Cape Colony Act No. 6 of 1891. 

Union Act No. 7 of 1917. 


Under the Banks Act of 1917 all banks are required to render to the Union Treasury 
detailed returns of their assets and liabilities within and without the Union as at the 31st 
March, 30th June, 30th September, and 3lst December in each year, and such further 
returns as the Treasury may require to satisfy itself that the laws relatmg to bank note 
issues are being complied with. The position in regard to the bank note circulation in the 
Union is, accordingly, continuously under scrutiny by the Treasury. 

In terms of section 31 of the Currency and Banking Act, 1920, all banks are required 
to make a monthly return showing their liabilities to the public in the Union and their 
cash reserves in the Union. 


7. Banking Statistics.—The subjoined statements give particulars for a number of 
years as to the liabilities and assets of all joint-stock banks in the Union, and for the year 
1922 as to the liabilities and assets of each bank. . The form of presentation is based upon 
that prescribed by the Union Banks Act of 1917, which differs in certain respects from the 
form adopted for previous years. 


(i) JOINT-STOCK BANKS—TOTAL LIABILITIES (3ist DECEMBER), 

















1914, 1918, AND 1920 TOG 1922. 
Heading Rigid: | — 1915, 1920. 1921. | 1922. 

| | | | 

| | | 

| £ £ a | £ ne 
Subseribed Capital............. | 10,407,850 | 10,515,900 | 12,138,460 | 12,158,460 12,158,460 

| | | | 
Paid-up Capital............... | 5,153,885 | 5,261,025 | 5,542,565 | 5,462,565 | 5,462,565 
PmmPEWG BUG sw con oo 0s s cute 2 2,951,900 | 3,158,650 | 4,212,902 | 4,303,538 | 4,006,745 
Legal Tender Notes in Circulation 1,172,141 | 2,437,042 | 2,433,913 | 1,774,738 | 288,790 
Other Notes in Circulation.... 1,231,824 | 4,014,065 | 7,035,264 7,407,841 |. 1,317,967 
Government Deposits* ........ — | 8,780,358 | 5,456,214 3,610,939 4,249,686 
Savings Bank Deposits*....... — 1,686,346 | 2,620,223 2,996,006 , 3,062,775 
Deposits payable after notice or | 

On a fixed date............. 21,854,539 | 32,410,680 | 48,614,758 | 41,594,692 | 36,885,618 
Deposits on Current Account... 23,542,435 | 39,716,431 50,640,745 42,796,039 39,599,496 
Balances due to other Banks.. 198,448 | 429,860 | 819,232 | 571,350 | 1,558,968 
Balances due to Head Office and | | | 
RUMOR. oo sles nc os daw 6,992,935 | 4,644,768 | 4,178,146 7,352,994 | 7,356,061 
MEISE DAV ADO. a's ovis oso ow «once ale | 1,258,401 | 2,390,097 3,244,200 1,998,399 | 1,558,509: 
Bills received for Collection. | 6,402,592 | ci | 
Other Liabilities............... 3,942,325 | 6,263,521 7,469,914 7,856,607 | 5,912,896 
| | 
BUT AL Sn oss ob the £ 74,701,425 | 106,193,743 | 137,295,141 | 127,725,708 | 111,260,076 
SS EO EEE 
































> * in 1917, owing to the operation of the Banks Act, No. 7 of that year, statistics as to Government. 
and Savings Bank Deposits became available. 
+ Figures not published under Banks Act of 1917. 
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(ii) JOINT-STOCK BANKS—LIABILITIES OF EACH BANK, 3ist DECEMBER, 1922. 



















































































Standard National | Netherlands —gtetten- Colonial 
Bank of Bank of | Bank of | Baath Banking 
Heading. South South | South | District and Trust Total. 
Africa, Africa, | Africa, Co aries ‘Ltd Company, 
Ltd. t / Ltd. : Ltd. 
ao £ | 13 £ 2 c 

Subscribed Capital | 8,916,660 2,965,000 | 240,000 . 16,800 20,000 12,158,460 
Paid-up Capital. . 2,229,165 2,965,000 | 240,000 | 8,400 20,000 5,462,565 
Reserve Fund.... 2,893,335 1,000,000 | 50,079 | 30,000 33,331 4,006,745 
Legal Tender 

Notes in Circu- | 

lation. ee 222,897 65,893 | - — — 288,790 
Other Notes in | | 

Circulation..... | "651,521 654,944 | ai,o20" | 180 _— 1,317,967 
Government De- { ) | 

poslts nesses ses 1,796,337 2,453,269 | 80 | -- — 4,249,686 
Savings Bank De- : 

OSES semesters | 853,317 2,025,855 | 28,349 12,562 142,692 3,062,775 
Deposits payable | 

after notice or | | : 

on a fixed date | 22,586,435 13,448,444 | 396,497 163,900 290,342 36,885,618 
Deposits on Cur- | 

rent Account.... | 22,357,574 16,509,883 | 609,439 67,588 55,012 39,599,496 
Balances due to | 

other Banks... 106,737 1,389,431 | 62,800 — — 1,558,968 
Balances due to } 

Head Office and | / 

Branches...... | 459,568 6,615,706 | 274,759 | ~ 6,028 7,356,061 
Bills payable..... 722,621 742,729 | 87,531 6 5,622 1,558,509 
Bills received for | 

Collection*..... m | * * * = * 
Other Liabilities.. | 3,977,036 | 1,775,747 | 121,027 4 14,221 24,865 5,912,896 

TOTAL......£ | 58,856,543 | 49,646,901 | 1,881,883 296,857 577,892 111,260,076 
* Figures not published under Banks Act of 1917. 
(iii) JOINT-STOCK BANKS—TOTAL ASSETS (3ist DECEMBER), 1914, 
1918, AND 1820 TO 1929. 
eading. | 1914. 1918. | 1920. 1921. 1922. 
Se Sa ee ee a | 
Coin and Gold Certificates in | £ £ | £ £ £ 

hand jand sin Viransites. 0... | 7,828,806 9,084,489 , 12,040,051 8,826,967 | 2,955,349 
Bullion in hand and in Transit | 548,218 252,439 112,768 182,920 | 209,262 
Balances held in S.A. Reserve | | | 

BankMareee ie oer ee — oo — 6,518,529 | 5,155,757 
Money at Call or Short Notice. | * | 3,595,977 | 2,707,409 7,050,825 | 3,003,703 
Notes of other Banks.......... | 487,307 1,028,362 ; 1,879,407 1,509,795 | 1,302,460 
Notes of S.A. Reserve Bank... | — - | — — 2,979,694 
Balances due by other Banks.. | 661,739 2,006,174 | 3,022,549 2,903,410 | 1,258,211 
Securities— 

(a) Union Government....... ) if doDeO1O7)| an 4101 hom 4,508,528 | 3,266,131 

eInmMents.. os. ae ue J Paoan |) 7,700,254 | 3,113,004 3,800,586 | 7,344,806 

(c) Other Securities....... soe . 717,180 | 1,493,445 1,831,680 —- 1,459,089 
Bills under Discount— | | | 

(a) Currentouri tcc oeen | 10,792,264 21,506,222 | 29,022,250 | 21,977,305 19,533,273 

(b) Overdue and Unpaid..... | 967,086 440,417 1,450,951 2,355,239 | 2,142,916 

(c) Overdne and Unpaid Bills | 

negotiated on European | | | 

Firms, Overdue and Un- | 

paid owing to the war.. 227,380 112,988 14,911 13,645 692 
Se and Advances other than 

ary i} 

(a): Sectireds ne. s5 8 cnn eee | 28,299,384 26,292,471 38,008,360 | 34,816,867 33,767,379 

(6) Unsecureds3, es. te eee | 3,707,852 11,824,760 | 20,000,773 13,268,688 8,425,336 
Balances due by Head Offices | 

and other Branches.......... | 8,185,087 11,763,729 10,877,822 11,799,842 12,629,724 
Advances— 

(a) To Government.......... —_ — . — 3,374 a 

(b) To Public Bodies........ 2,309,541 2,331,160 | 2,640,778 2,478,624 1,417,508 
Landed Property other than 

Bank - Premises; -.i4 sees ease 371,919 214,440 | 143,761 141,016 234,683 
Bank Premises, Furniture...... 1,508,662 1,619,858 2,113,455 2,279,214 2,290,120 
Other Atsties: 23> 9,182,048 3,347,236 4,552,345 1,458,654 1,883,983 

TOTAL. 2 neces oe 74,701,425 | 106,193,744 | 137,295,141 | 127,725,708 | 111,260,076 




















* Included in ‘‘ Other Assets.” 
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(iv) JOINT-STOCK BANKS—ASSETS OF EACH BANK, 3ist DECEMBER, 





















































1922. 
Standard National | = £ Colonial 
| Bank of | Bank of iene Siete Banking | 
Heading, South | South Aiesont District and Trust _—‘ Total. 
Africa, | Africa, Aig Bank. Lta,| Company. 
Ltd. | Ltd. : ‘ "| Ltd. | 
| ~ | £ “S 5 £ £ 
Coin and Gold Certifi- 
cates in hand and in | 
SETANISIb ees ab erase sree 1,858,876 | 1,053,795 37,297 2,923 | 2,458 | 2,955,349 
Bullion in hand and in | . 
WYAMIBI Gee one vie 6 Sie es 143,798 | 65,464 — a — : 209,262 
Balances held in S.A. | | : 
Reserve Bank........ 2,686,420 | 2,368,091 75,193 16,053 | 10;,000:4"0 53155757 
Money at Call cr Short | 
INCOR eee Bee Ise759,273 ) 01,247,078 16,852 — —_ es OOS. nus 
Notes of other Banks... 799,260 | 498,331 4,515 _ 354 | 1,302,460 
Notes of S.A. Reserve 
pees as overs. nisi dee 1,829,324 1,101,949 46,027 1,743 651 | 2,979,694 
Balances due by other : | 
PN aTaeMieierc eo cee Ssfvensiaie 389,659 | 663,724 158,982 32,055 1S370L eee sos raek 
Securities— — | 
(a) Union Government | 1,342,344 VT (3,(86 150,000 —_ | -— | 3,266,131 
(6) British and Colonial | | 
Governments..... | 2,497,930 | 4,887,936 8,940 a — | 7,344,806 
(c) Other Securities... | 378,007 | 631,395 ; 92,754 — 356,933 | 1,459,089 
Bills under Discount-— | | 
(ayeCurrent.. 22.0. 3% | 13,194,992 | 6,088,371 | 223,083 18,082 8,745.) 19,583,205 
(6) Overdue and unpaid | 910,893 1,209,673 | 10,548 10,462 | 1,340 | 2,142,916 
(c) Overdue and wun- | | ae 
paid Bills negoti- | | 
ated on European | 
Firms, overdue | | 
and unpaid owing | 
tothe war.....-. | 692. | = — — se 692 
Loans and Advances / | 
other than Bills— | 
(a) Secured.......... 19,825,224 | 13,144,499 549,597 162,242 | 85,817 | 33,767,379 
(6) Unsecured........ 4°518,615 |}  33755,435 92,229 36,028 23,029 | 8,425,336 
Balances due by Head 
Offices and Branches. 3,271,992 | 9,037,674 288,633 — | 31,425 | 12,629,724 
Advances — | 
(a) To Government... — as — a a — 
(6) To Public Bodies. 763,394 © 647,454 — 6,660 — 1,417,508 
Landed Property other | | 
than Bank Premises.. | 140,985 89,535 4,163 — | — 234,683 
Bank Premises, Furniture; 1,034,049 | 1,193,521 45,220 6,480 | 10,850 2,290,120 
Other Assets........... 1,530,816 238,689 77,850 4,129 | 32,499 1,883,983 
| | 
TROT ATAS <aib)s 6.015 £: 58,856,543 | 49,646,901 1,881,883 296,857 577,892 | 111,260, 076 
| | | 
t 








8. Clearing-House Returns.—On account of the fact that banking in South Africa is 
almost entirely confined to a few large corporations and transactions between different 
branches of the same bank are not put through a clearing house, the Clearing House Returns 
in the Union though not without considerable interest must be interpreted with caution. 
Clearings take place in every town in which two banks have branches and the returns of 
the seven chief towns are given below. Since the South African Reserve Bank commenced 
business clearing-house settlements throughout the country have been effected by drawing 
on balances with the Reserve Bank. The South African Reserve Bank is in effect the 
alearing-house of all the clearing-houses, and this fact must be remembered in connection 
with the Pretoria returns from July, 1921. 
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CLEARING-HOUSE RETURNS 1913 TO 1923. 














898 
Cape 
Date. Town: 
£ 

190138 nas orsbenmes 23,769,034 
10TAe. He eee 24,393,584 
1916. Sta ease 28,641,311 
1916 4% “eet ee ee 34,849,874 
MOLT SS Se eee 41,758,646 
LOTS Se hse ee 50,060,818 
1919 as tee eRe 62,675,555 
1020 Feuer 83,392,260 
AGODA tee an coo 56,243,682 
1 O22 ook vs ore te 50,514,803 


January—J une, 


1923 


ae) 60 3 a 8m 6 ep 


26,760,788 


Port 
Elizabeth. | 


£ 


9,342,806 | 
12,580,789 
12,232,312 
14,201,755 
17,540,798 
24,446,692 
20,938,775 

_ 14,929,298 
14,940,310 | 


7,929,466 











Durban. 


£ 


24,060,323 
19,535,668 
16,673,450 
22,380,654 
32,072,075 
42,524,163 
53,327,782 
62,929,900 
44,813,850 
37,851,835 


16,997,817 | 





Pretoria. 


£ 


13,424,323 
10,953,854 
10,833,170 
11,701,350 
15,798,122 
16,759,192 
23,230,791 
32,383,707 
48,600,630 
61,816,160 


33,665,831 








Johannes- 
burg. 


£ 


112,111,160 
93,407,606 
90,132,962 

118,523,609 

134,589,563 

150,630,942 

184,690,263 

240,570,144 

172,336,384 

137,005,248 


66,643,017 
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Bloemfon- 
tein, 


£ 
3,211,517 


2,755,797 
3,071,767 


6,233,050 
5,301,420: 


2,589,673 


9. Exchange Rates.— Details ot variation in the selling price of drafts of South Africa. 
on London are given below at different dates :— 


EXCHANGE RATES—SOUTH AFRICA ON LONDON (SELLING PRICES). 
DISCOUNT RATES. 


























Sight. 
Cable | 
Date. Transfers. ~ | 80 Days. | 60 Days. | 90 Days: 
Under £500 
£500. | and over. | 
| 
% 0%. CEPR 9g AS aE ae ai % 
Sth Way 1020 Fre vals ee “cs * § | 1 1% 
16th October, 1922......... *14 *14 1% a | 1¢ 2 
13th November, 1922....... +13 718 1% 2% | 22 
9th December, 1922........ i 24 2 2, 24 34 
24th February, 1923........ 71 +13 lf 2 23 8 
Sth June, 1923............. *14 *14 1”) in Edo te 1*/16 14/16 
11th ales 1020.5 ok vee * 8 +4 13/16 | 15/46 11746 1 3/46 
| 


* Under £100 par. + Under £50 par. 


‘ : 

10. Bank Rate of Discount.—The South African Reserve Bank under Section 12 (3) of 
the Currency and Banking Act is obliged to “ fix and publish from time to time the rates 
at which it will discount the various classes of bills.” The first announcement made on the 
29th December, 1922, fixed the following rates :— 


6 per cent. for first class commercial bills of not more than 90 days’ currency ; 


6% per cent. for first class agricultural bills with a maturity exceeding 90 days but not exceed- 
ing six months, 


The minimum advance rate previously quoted by the other banks may perhaps be 
regarded as corresponding to the above rate for the peri: d before the Reserve Bank quoted 
arate. The rates for a period of ten years were:—2nd February, 1913: 63 per cent. (Coastal 


6 per cent.) ; 1st March, 1920: 7 per cent.; 16th August, 1920: 74 per cent.; Ist May; 
1922, 7 per cent. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN BANKS 
(EXCLUDING SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK), 
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SOUTH AFRICAN BANKS 
(EXCLUDING SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK). 
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PERCENTAGE OF ALL ADVANCES TO DEPOSITS 
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RAT!IO OF CASH RESERVE TO LIABILITIES TO THE PUBLIC 
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UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK—MONTHLY TRANSACTIONS AND BALANCES, 
1910 TO 1921. 
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DEPOSITS AND WITHDRAWALS IN HUNDREOS OF THOUSANDS OF POUNDS STERLING. 
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11. Post Office Savings Bank.—The subjoined statement shows the transactions in 
depositors’ accounts in the Post Office Savings Bank for a period of years. Owing to con- 
siderable changes in the accounting system of the Post Office Savings Bank the Provincial 
classification has lost significance in this connection and only the figures for the Union as 
a whole are now given. Earlier issues of the Year Book contained particulars of Provincial 
transactions from 1909-10 to 1919-20 :— 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK, UNION, 1909-19 TO 1322-23. 















































BALANCE DUE 
TO rpg ae ACCOUNTS. 
| | | DEPOSITORS BMOURS 
PROVINCE | DEPOSITS | Witg- | : TO CREDIT 
AND AND DRAWALS OF EAOR (>See mes 
YEAR. INTEREST es Vet ; ; Cearkini- Aue | tet iroe 
urren \INCURRENT | | rns coats 
cate | | Opened.| Closed. maining 
| | Account. | Account. ACCOUNT. | | Open. 
£ £ £ £ - A Ba No. Novas Nos 
*1909-10.. | 3,522,327 | 3,114,262 | 4,667,162 | 773,800 | 22 7 3 | 52,038 | 35,689 | 208,720 
$1910-11.. | 3,121,549 | 2,558,858 | 5,229,853 | 898,600 | 23 4 5 | 44,677 | 28,159 | 225,238 
$1911-12.. | 4,309,189 | 3,960,628 | 5,578,415 | 966,800 | 23 5 1 59,916 | 45,278 | 239,876 
1912-13.. | 4,371,933 | 4,226,923 | 5,723,425 | 950,200 | 23 10 5 | 58,596 | 55,154 | 243,318 
1913-14.. | 4,115,732 | 4,046,397 | 5,792,759 | 879,000 | 22 16 11 | 55,830 | 45,591 | 253,557 
1914-15.. | 3,560,972 | 3,625,172 | 5,728,560 | 802,400 | 23 0 7 | 46,861 | 51,695 | 248,723 
1915-16.. | 3,655,816 | 3,444,153 | 5,940,223 | 767,800 | 2216 7 | 53,038 | 41,565 260,196 
1916-17.. | 3,747,556 | 3,405,374 | 6,282,405 | 670,000 | 2215 5 | 52,279 | 36,571 | 275,904 
1917-18.. | 3,862,339 | 3,591,106 | 6,553,638 | 663,700 | 22 13 10 | 51,286 | 38,357 | 288,833 
1918-19.. | 4,107,832 | 3,688,596 | 6,972,875 | 744,900 | 2215 7 | 52,880 | 35,610 | 306,103 
1919-20.. | 4,374,458 | 4,961,044 | 6,386,289 | 693,500 | 2015 5 | 56,843 | 55,460 | 307,486 
1920-21.. | 4,353,378 | 4,325,397 | 6,414,269 | 610,900 | 20 18 4 | 47,454 | 48,285 | 306,655 
1921-22.. | 3.723,721 | 4,294,808 | 5,843,187 | 822,500 19 6 9| 40,554 | 45,068 | 302,141 
1922-23.. | 3,532,312 | 4,269,889 | 5,105,610 |1,229,700 17 14 2 | 36,826 | 50,636 | 288,33 
* From ist July, 1909, to 30th June, 1910. ¢ From 1st July, 1910, to 3ist March, 1911. 


t From Ist April, 191], to 31st March, 1912. 
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12. Other Savings Banks.—The following tables give particulars of Savings Banks 
operating in the Union for a period of years. The information was collected under the 
Statistics Act. The figures are exclusive of Savings Bank departments of the joint-stock 
banks and building societies, details of which are respectively shown in the tables m para- 
graph 7 above and § 4 hereunder. Statistics of the Post Office Savings Bank are given in 
the preceding paragraph. 


SAVINGS BANKS IN THE UNION, 1919-20 TO 1921-22. 


(a) NuMBER OF BANKS AND ACCOUNTS. 








































































































Accounts Accounts Aceounts Open at End of Year. 
Wank Number Opened Closed 
: of Banks. During During 
Year. Year. Current. Fixed Deposit. 
4929-20). rs ete oe 8 2,297 4,512 | 15,283 176 
199 Os ow in ee nen 9 2,520 1,678 16,047 233 
SOF = 22. cccieas 5 uous 9 2,115 1,519 16,628 © 248° 
(6) DEPosITs AND INTEREST. 
Deposits during re Deposits at 
oat Year. Withdrawals. End of Year. tnt t 
Year . cee 4 
ae —| Added. 
Current. | Fixed. Current. Fixed. Current. | Fixed. | 
| 
ee yee . £ s. to 2 SE 
FO19-20 2s deees d 405,873 8,079 376,970 1,921 802,474 13,622 | 32,585 
MOBO MH 21 os cee ie 428,247 | 9,729 401,136 4,572 871,879 18,779...) 40 2a 
cM Co) Aa a 411,880 | 7,680 405,741 5,461 | 920,057 20,999 | 438,420 
| 1 
| | 
| } | | 
(c) LIABILITIES. 
- Deposits Reserve Other Other 
Year. | with Interest. Fund. Funds. Liabilities. Total 
| | 
| | 
| £ £ £ £ £ 
TOLO2205h... cies 816,096 211,480 51,006 1,113,380 2,191,962 
£920=21 eee eee os | 883,691 165,387 42,915 10,891 1.102,884 
LOZ AS fen cera 933,211 158,225 44,710 14,512 1,160,658 
(zd) ASSETS. 
Securities. 
Landed _ Cash 
Year. ‘nica Loans. os vavige Other. Total. 
Govern- Other. Properties., Deposit. 
ment. 
| 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
PGIO=20. eR oe. see 298,220 18,865 1,314,275 65,030 98,419 397,153 2,191,962 
BOQ0F Al. Rae ee 135,741 20,615 818,811 | 27,227 82,290 18,200 1,102,884 
E92 yO? J Aeon 2 135,341 19,036 898,011 26,575 62,557 20,138 1,160,658 




















NoTE.—Particulars of liabilities and assets of three Savings Banks in 1920-21 and two in 1921-22 
-are not given owing to these being merged with other business conducted by those Institutions. 
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13. Union Loan Certificates.—Act No. 20 of 1919 authorized the raising of money by 
means of Union Loan Certificates. These certificates offer a suitable investment for small 
sums in a Government security bearing a high rate of interest, free cf Union income tax 
and super tax. Certificates of nominal value £1, £10, and £25, and forms of apylication 
for Certificates of larger amounts are obtainable at any money order office in the Unicn and 
‘South-West Africa. No individual person is entitled to hold more than £1,000 (face value). 
Limited lability or other registered companies, partnerships, or public bedies, are not 
permitted to hold certificates, but friendly, charitable and provident secieties, clubs, and 
funds, approved of by the Postmaster-General, may invest, and provided they can preduce 
a certificate from the Commissioner for Inland Revenue certifying that their funds are 
wholly exempt from income tax, there is no limit to their investments. The purchase price 
of a single certificate (origin: lly 15s. 6d.) was changed to 16s. on 8th April, 1923, and after 
the expiration of twelve months from the date of issue, the value thereof increases at the 
rate of one penny per month, with a bonus of 3d., 3d., and 6d. added at the end of the eighth, 
ninth, and tenth years respectively, so that at the end of five years the value is 20s. and 
at the end cf ten years, 26s. The currency of these certificates, which originally was fixed 
at five years, has been extended to ten years from date of purchase. In the case of an 
individual holding certificates maturing at different dates, the earliest dated certificates 
may be held until due date of the latest certificates of same price of issue and will bear simple 
interest at one penny per month per unit. The purchase price, together with any accrued 
interest, is repayable at short notice any time prior to the date of maturity, on application 
to the Accountant, Union Loan Certificate Section, Pretoria (in the case of certificates issued 
at Transvaal or Natal offices) or Cape Town (in the case of certificates issued at Cape and 
Orange Free State offices). Repayment of any portion of a certificate may be obtained 
provided it is a multiple of 15s. 6d. or 16s. (as the case may be). 

The annual compound interest rates at an issue price of 15s. 6d. are 5-23 per cent. for 
five years, and. 5-31 per cent. for ten years, and at an issue price of 16s., 4:56 per cent. 
for five years and 4:97 per cent. for ten years. 

280,000 single certificates (£1) have been issued, and the total number of individual 
holders of single and multiple certificates is estimated at between 80,000 and 90,000. 


The following table shows the number of units and value of Union Lean Certificates 
issued and repaid. 


NUMBER AND VALUE OF UNION LOAN CERTIFICATES ISSUED AND REPAID 
TO 30th JUNE, 1923. 






































| Number. Amount.* | 
/ |] Enterest. 
Date. | te OSPea ds 
Issued. Repaid, Balance. Issued. Repaid. Balance. 
Units. Units. Units. £ € A 
| 
80th Sept., 1922.... | 3,814,149 993,588 | 2,820,561 | 2,955,966 770,031 | 2,185,935 28,483 
3ist Dec., 1922.... | 4,245,954 ) 1,072,954 | 3,173,000 | 3,290,614 831,539 | 2,459,075 33,/18 
31st March, 1923... | 5,815,735 | 1,162,467 | 4,653,268 | 4,507,195 900,912 | 3,606,283 39,695 
30th June, 1923.... | 6,417,120 | 1,283,645 | 5,133,475 | 4,978,982 994,899 | 3,983,983 46,522 





* Calculated at Issue Value of Certificates, ie. 15s. 
thereafter 16s. per unit. 


6d. per unit, up to the 8th April, 1923, and 


14. Savings Clubs.—The object of the Union Loan Certificate issue is not only to raise 
money but also to encourage thrift among the people, and in order to foster that ideal a 
central committee, with headquarters at the General Post Office, Cape Town, has been 
appointed by the Government. The functions of the committee include the establishment 
of local committees in appropriate centres, the adoption of schemes for promoting thrift, 
and control of the club movement. Special facilities for the accumulation of small sums 
for investment in Union Loan Certificates are provided by means of the savings clubs, 
These clubs can be formed among groups of people in the same office, business house, factory, 
school, society, etc., provided not less than five members are enrolled, the necessary books’ 
being supplied free of charge. Each club appoints its own treasurer, who accepts deposits 
of small amounts from members, and immediately invests the collective savings in Union 
Loan Certificates. These certificates are subsequently distributed among members. The 
club scheme was commenced at Cape Town in March, 1920, and clubs are now established 
in almost all the principal towns of the Union. A number of clubs registered have become 
defunct, due principally to the industrial depression, On the 3lst March, 1923, there were 
1,037 clubs on the register, of which 246 were school clubs. The certificates purchased 
amounted to 84,322 units (£65,350), school clubs being responsible for 21,920 units (£16,988). 
The repayments total 32,735 units. 
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$8. Land and Agricultural Bank of South Africa. 


1. Establishment.—The Land and Agricultural Bank of South Africa was established 
on the Ist October, 1912, by Act No. 18 of 1912. Prior to that date a land bank existed 
in the Transvaal under the name of The Transvaal Land and Agricultural Bank (Act No. 
26 of 1907); in the Orange Free State as The Land and Agricultural Loan Fund (Act No. 33 - 
of 1909); and in Natal also under the name of The Land and Agricultural Loan Fund 
(Act No. 27 of 1907). In the Cape of Good Hope The Agricultural Credit Bank Act, No. 
25 of 1907, was passed, but remained inoperative. On the Ist October, 1912, the three 
provincial banks ceased to exist, and their assets and liabilities were transferred to and 
vested in The Land and Agricultural Bank of South Africa, referred to for convenience as 
The Union Land Bank. 


The Union Land Bank took over the assets and liabilities of the three provincial banks 
at such an amount “as may be mutually agreed between the Minister of Finance and 
the central board of the bank.’’ Under that agreement the value of the assets and liabilities 
of the Transvaal and Natal banks were taken at the figure shown in the balance-sheets as 
at the 30th September, 1912, but in the case of the Orange Free State bank the balance- 
sheet figures were reduced by £3,560, the assets Advances against Promissory Notes (£105,960) 
and the liability Reserve Funds (£4,816) being reduced by the amount mentioned. 


2. Capital.—The Union Land Bank commenced business on the Ist October, 1912, 
with a capital of £2,735,000, derived from the provincial banks in the proportions shown 
above. Its capital is not fixed, and consists of the amount mentioned, together with— 

(a) such further moneys as Parliament may from time to time by appropriation 
authorize the Minister of Finance to pay to the bank ; 
such amounts as the bank may recover in respect of advances for constructing 
dipping tanks and erecting fences made by the Union Government under Act 
No. 20 of 1911, by the Natal Government under Act No. 20 of 1910, and by 
the Cape Government under Acts No. 43 of 1905 and No. 37 of 1909 and 
Government Notice No. 1283 of 1909; and 
such further amounts as the Bank was authorized to raise, under Section 3 of 
Act No. 36 of 1921, for the purpose of financing co-operative societies by means 
of— 

(i) discounting with other banks, bills of co-operative societies, 

(ii) overdrafts with other banks, and 

(iii) issuing “‘ Land Bank bills.” 


The further moneys authorized by Parliament are: 1912-13, £400,000; 1913-14, 
£1,225,000; 1914-15, £750,000; 1917-18, £225,000; 1918-19, £400,000; 1919-20, 
£300,000 ; 1920-21, £250,000 ; 1921-22, £500,000 ; 1922-23, £500,000 ; Total, £4,550,000. 

Out of the 1913 vote an amount of £200,000 was not drawn, and the 1915 vote of 
£750,000 was surrendered at the express request of the Minister of Finance. Of the 1921-22 
vote, an amount of £460,361 was drawn by the Bank. The balance of the 1921-22 vote, 
viz. £39,639, was drawn, and also £250,000 of the 1922-23 vote, so that £3,350,000 were 
actually drawn out of the £4,550,000 voted by Parliament. The dipping-tank and fencing 
advances handed to the bank for collection amounted at the lst October, 1912, to £364,382, 
in respect of which a sum of £349,849 has been recovered. Out of this amount £208,270 
has been credited to the capital account of the bank. At the 3lst December, 1922, the 
bank’s capital was therefore as follows :— 


LAND AND AGRICULTURAL BANK—CAPITAL FUND AT 31st DECEMBER, 1922. 
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Heading. Amount. 

£ 
Capital Funds transferred from Provincial Land Banks, Ist October, 1912.. 2,735,000 
Parliamentary Appropriations since Ist October, 1912.................. 3,390,000 
Portion of Dipping-Tank and Fencing Advances Recoveries............. 208,270 
VOTAU Cite saa fa os 6 ny Oe. ak eee £ | 6,293,270 





3. Gost of Capital.—The Act provides that the bank shall pay interest at the rate 
of 3¢ per cent. per annum on its capital, but this rate may be increased or reduced by 
resolution of Parliament, and it is further provided that the bank shall not pay a higher rate 
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than is recovered on any advances made by any of the Provincial banks. By resolution, 
Parliament, in 1914, increased the rate to 4 per cent. per annum on amounts paid to the 
bank after the 1st April, 1914. The only advances bearing interest at a lower rate than 
32% per cent. were made by the Transvaal Land Bank under the Fencing Act, No. 12 of 1908, 
ab the rate of 34 per cent. The capital amount involved is being steadily reduced. 

The cost of capital to the bank is therefore as follows: 34 per cent. on £2,085 ; 
32 per cent. on £4,366,185; 4 per cent. on £925,000; 5-19761 per cent. on £500,000 ; 
6 per cent. on £500,000; average rate, 4-08 per cent. The present position is that the 
bank’s capital returns to the State an amount in excess of the cost to the State. 


4. Management and Control.—(i) The Central Board.—The bank is a body corporate 
and its operations and policy are controlled by a central board consisting of a general 
manager (who is chairman) and four ordinary members, each of whom is nominated by the 
Governor-General. The central board meets in Pretoria, where the bank’s head office is 
situated. 


(ii) Local Boards.—In addition to the central board, there are local boards consisting 
of three members, who are also nominated by the Governor-General. These local boards 
are purely advisory, and have been established (1) at Cape Town for the Cape Western area, 
(2) at Port Elizabeth for the Cape Eastern area, (3) at Bloemfontein for the Orange Free 
State area, and (4) at Pietermaritzburg for the Natal area. In fixing the four areas 
mentioned the provincial boundaries were deliberately ignored. Thus for the bank’s 
purposes the Orange Free State and Transvaal areas include certain districts which 
geographically fall in the Cape Province. Similarly the Natal area extends beyond the 
geographical boundaries of that Province. 


(iii) Agents for the Bank.—Every magistrate, field-cornet, and police officer and the 
Postmaster-General and any officer under him, are by law appointed agents of the bank, 
when required by the central board to assist in any matter. 


(iv) Staff._The bank is not a department of State, and its officers are not members 
of the Public Service, although its officers may include seconded members of the Public 
Service. 

_ At the 3ist December, 1922, the bank’s staff consisted of seventy-three officers, of whom 
eight were seconded from the Public Service. Whilst the seconded officers contribute to 
the various pension funds of the Public Service, the bank established on the Ist May, 1916, 
a superannuation fund for its own officers, to which it contributes on the £1 for £1 principie. 
The contributions by officers are limited to 4 per cent. per annum of their respective salaries. 


(v). Cost of Administration.—The following figures represent the cost of administering 
the bank from the year 1913, relative to the value of the funds administered in each year : 
For 1913, -662 per cent.; for 1914, -714 per cent.; for 1915, -573 per cent.; for 1916, 
-634 per cent. ; for 1917, 617 per cent. ; for 1918, -664 per cent. ; for 1919, -669 per cent. ; 
for 1920, -768 per cent. ; for 1921, -849 per cent. ; for 1922, -729 per cent. 


5. Operations of the Bank.—(i) Objects and Powers.—The main objects of the bank 
are to make advances— 

(a) to farmers against the security of first mortgage on agricultural or pastoral land. 
The maximum advance is £2,000 to any one farmer, and the advance cannot 
exceed 60 per cent. of the value placed by the Central Board on the land; 

(6) to agricultural co-operative societies against the security of the joint and several 
liability of the members for the society’s debts; and to guarantee the fulfilment 
of contracts undertaken by co-operative societies individually or by some organi- 
zation acting for a group of co-operative societies ; 

(c) to farmers to construct dipping-tanks, silos and other contrivances for the maki 
or storage of ensilage and to erect boundary fences ; 

(d) to settlers who hold land from the Crown under lease or licence. Repayment of 
these loans is guaranteed by the Minister of Lands, 


(ii) The Bank as Collecting Agent.—It has already been- remarked that the bank is 
recovering certain dipping-tank and fencing advances made by the Government, and that 
the amount so recovered forms part of the bank’s funds. In addition, the bank’s machinery 
is being used by the Government to collect advances owing under— 


(a) Transvaal Ordinance No. 38 of 1904 (East Coast Fever Fencing) ; 
(6) Natal Act No. 6 of 1907 (East Coast Fever Fencing); and 
/(c) Chapter IL of Act No. 17 of 1912 (Compulsory Fencing). 


The bank is paid a commission of 5 per cent. on amounts so recovered. 
The following table shows the extent of the bank’s operations in this connection since 
the Ist October, "1912 — 
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LAND AND AGRICULTURAL BANK.—RECOVERIES OF SUNDRY ADVANCES ON 
BEHALF OF UNION GOVERNMENT, Ist OCTOBER, 1912, TO 
3ist DECEMBER, 1922. 











Arirenasitt: Daa ee weg eg ee 
Statute Governing Advances. by Bank at 
S Ist. October, 1912. 31st Dec., 1922. 





£ £- 
Transvaal Ordinance No. 38 of 1904 (East Coast 
Fever’ Penging) so 5-<nso s,08cs 1 pe eee tee 95,664 95,185 
Natal Act No. 6 of 1907 (East Coast Fever Fencing) 37,755 35,710 
Union Act No. 17 of 1912, Chapter II (Compulsory 


Fencing * ct oblate, oval? posed ida. 1,557 1,298 











* Handed to bank fer eollection in August, 1915. 


(iii) Relief of Distress caused by Drought and Flood in Cape Midlands.—In 1916. Parlia- 
ment approved of advances being made to farmers in distress through severe losses in stock 
{principally goats and sheep) caused by drought and floods in the Cape Midlands. The 
advances were not made in cash, but in stock. Whilst the amount involved was not part 
of the bank’s funds, the bank’s machinery was used to administer the funds, the remuneration 
being 5 per cent. on the amount collected. The total value of the advances made under this 
this head amounted to £50,539 in respect of which £220 was owing at 3ist. December, 1922. 
The control of this matter was vested by Parliament in the general manager personally, and 
the central board is in no way concerned with the matter. 


(iv) Co-operation amongst Farmers.—The bank is directly interested in every co-operative 
society with unlimited lability established by farmers in the Transvaal and Orange Free 
State Provinces, and it obtains that mterest because it has granted loans to such societies. 
The bank is, however, not responsible for their formation and registration, these matters 
being governed by special co-operative laws administered by the Department of Agriculture. 
In the Cape and Natal Provinces there are no special co-operative laws ; but in 1916 Parlia- 
ment passed legislation and employed the bank’s organization to enable the farmers of these 
two Provinces to form co-operative societies with unlimited liability, and thus to qualify for 
assistance from the bank. The formation and registration of societies in the two Provinces 
mentioned was formerly part of the bank’s duties, but an Act dealing with the formation 
and registration of co-operative agricultural societies throughout the Union was passed 
during the 1922 Parliamentary Session. 


By an Act passed in 1922, amending the Land Bank Act, the bank has power to— 


(a} make advances to co-operative societies with limited liability ; 


(b) receive money on fixed deposit for the purpose of financing co-operative societies ; 
and 


(c) make advances to fence public roads on the same terms as boundary fencing. 


(v) Financial Results —The loans made by the bank to farmers and agricultural co- 
operative societies prior to 1921 carried interest at 5 per cent. per annum, with the exception 
of dipping tank and fencing loans, for which the rate was 4 per cent. per annum. Since 1921, 
however, the interest charged has been raised to 6 per cent. on ordinary advances and 5 per 
cent. on dipping-tank and fencing loans. The interest now charged to agricultural co-opera- 
tive societies is regulated by the cost of raising the money. The profits earned by the bank, 
from its inception to the 3lst December, 1921, are shown in the table hereunder. 


The amount of £406,932 shown as net profit, has been placed to a reserve fund which 
together with the amount of £75,926 taken over from the three provincial banks, makes 
that fund in credit to the extent of £482,858. The Act provides that the reserve fund shall 
be employed to make good “ any loss or defieiency which may occur in any of the transactions 
of the bank.”’ Up to the present there has been no loss or deficiency. The total earnings 
of the bank for the period Ist January, 1913, to 3Ist Peart gt 1922 are shown in the follow- 
ing table as percentages of the bank’s capital : 
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LAND AND AGRICULTURAL BANK.—NET PROFITS AND PROPORTION OF TOTAL 
EARNINGS TO CAPITAL, 1912 TO 1922. 

















7 Earnings per Earnings per 
Year. Net Profits. wakes Capit mi Year. Net Profits. Perk ice Capital 
£ x 

Rls ce 8,674* — TONS. 3 45,305 5-20 
Ge aaa 30,183 5:00 1919... 45,791 TT 
$04 29,852 5:15 1920835 45,693 5:24 
kD Bs Pema 31,849 4:97 T921 oe, 43,959 5:44 
201G.. «: 31,912 4-99 1922.2. 51,336 6-47 

+t eae 42,378 5-16 a ——— 
TOTAL... £406,932 5-27 








| oe | 





*Three months ended 31st December. 


Whilst the bank is conducted on ordinary commercial lines, its object is not to make 
large profits, and Act No. 36 of 1921 provides that as soon as the reserve fund and the capital 
of the Bank total such amount as is, in the Board’s opinion, adequate to enable the Bank 
fully to carry out its objects, an amount determined by the Board will be paid to the Minister 
of Finance out of the profits and the reserve fund of the Bank, but the amount of the reserve 
fund may not be reduced below £350,000. 

The bank’s income now leaves about £400,000 available each year for reinvestment ; 
but owing to the growth of the agricultural industry throughout the Union and the con- 
sequent increase in capital requirements, it is still necessary for Parliament to augment 
the bank’s own resources. It is anticipated, however, that the time is not far distant when 
the bank will be able fully to carry out its objects on its own resources, and that it will be in 
a position to commence the repayment of its capital. 

(vi) Statistics of Ordinary Operations.—Full statistics of the ordinary operations of the 
bank are given in the subjoined tables: Table (a) shows, for a series of years, the number 
of applications for ordinary advances under Act No. 18 of 1912, the amount involved and 
particulars as to applications granted and advances paid out. Tables (6) and (c) give further 
particulars as to advances paid out by the bank. Table (d) contains details regarding co- 
operative societies which received advances from the bank from 1914. 


(2) APPLICATIONS FOR ADVANCES, 1913 TO 1922. 













































































Applications | Applications Total. Advances 
36 Received. | Granted. Paid Out. | Average Walia 
Year. 2 : : | Amount. | Securities. 
Number. | Amount. | Number. | Amount. | Number. | Amount. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
191332 3,014 2,706,994 3,091 1,749,130 2,636 1,530,060 584 3,418,678 
ge ue ee 1,268 451,320 e05 1-025 293,084 1,097 354,364 By 818,561 
TSU 401 176,354 $22 131,655 291 117,365 | 403 262,412 
TIL. 2 022 1,039,496 1,715 713,030 1,254 474,378 | 378 970,484 
TEER by gee 2,299 1,467,758 1,997 1,069,590 1,812 937,920 | 518 1,906,212 
1946. % 2,200 1,524,739 1,953 1,167,470 1,699 948,345 558 1,856,900 
119% fe 2,662 1,976,221 2,338 1,495,910 1,871 de 725 5305) 627 2,318,487 
1O20 >. 25978 2,463,270 2,579 1,775,440 2,016 1421015 | 705 3,037,027 
BOS agai 2,647. | 1,499,874 1,978 900,330 1713 829 410 | 484 2,010,774 
POZA, 3,554 2,062,677 2,700 1,286,468 2,459 1,092,870 | 445 2,457,588 
(6) ANALYSIS OF ADVANCES, 1913 TO 1922. 
Year. Over £1,500. | £1,001—-£1,500.| £501-£1,000. £251-£500. £101-£250, £100 and 
under. 
a £ £ ig of AS 

ABIS sos, sx | 374,205 332,820 447,310 233,685 114,275 27,765 

POM es ce 19,850 28,425 80,445 143,775 63,285 18,584 

Pole ies 7,420 18,190 40,150 35,260 11,980 - 4,365 

HOVE EE 223, 38,170 70,465 149,400 125,665 69,8238 20,850 

VOT rocereyeie 186,455 183,260 291,730 175,485 81,380 19,610 

ELE aes 235,005 193,755 278,765 151,390 70,955 18,475 

lig’ 8 i eae 382,210 244,595 328,180 184,680 76,085 6,786 

LOQO) eis. 437;860 310,750 397,185 201,333 62,025 11,860 

LL ey See 157,540 149,140 229,085 186,120 89,535 17,990 


IO 22 ects.» 172,975 182,405 325,370 250,240 127,995 33,885 
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(c) PURPOSES FOR WHICH ADVANCES WERE MADE, 1913 TO 1922. 
| | | 
| | | Establish- 
| Tmprove- | Purchase | Discharge | Sub- i tee ment of Purchase 
Year; + || eortate of of Existing Agricultural of 
Soins d ; Stock. Liabilities. Land. and Rural Land. 
| | Industries. 
| | 
Sees * = | = ee 
£ | £ | £ | £ £ £ 
LOLS eroenare 216,270 125,335 662,118 | ZLO 150 525,972 
LOU Satater ete | 46,831 41,564 107,057 O52 — 157,960 
LOTS wae eee 5,110 7,250 20:282" “a 60 -— 84,663 
NOL G S25 to 13,920 47.044 128,229 / 265 500 244,320 
ase WW hechpee= Bir 88,713 75,842 259,812 G40 — 512,863 
OVS pee nes 51,574 62,832 420,805 | 390 — 412,744 
190195) aaa 68,260 76,512 256,869 | —_ — 770,889 
TOA ae ae | 89,581 87,481 334,195 | —_ — 909,758 
LOD astets, 112,892 90,635 SAT Ah ey — — 369,712 
1922 |. 196,276 100,216 443,365 | pa — 353,013 
epi ar Aa Lhe A DS abe ” 
(4) ADVANGES TO 6O-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES, 1914 TO 1922. 
by { | Amount we Applications for New Loans 
Members | Approximate | Owing to ve = oe 
tee pies Capital | Bank at 3ist '_- ‘s 
~s oninties Value of | December 
ier Members. “tincluding Amount Amount 
| interest). Applied for. Granted. 
} 
Me Ah ; 
N | £ £ | £ £ 
} | 
| 
UGE Son bea oe wears 12,065 | 8,537,725 | 418,082 422,000 284,000 
TOE ock ne emo s 11,940 ?, 7,600, 100 343,930 123,000 110,500 
BOLG. Wena Sree 11,716 79 74, "000 354,730 71,500 63,600 
Vb gear ea eee 9,547 6,886,000 | 443,722 111,100 104,606 
eT EN, or or / 11,085 9,096,400 | 499,857 234,200 233,300 
1519 Peon. ek: 9,882 9,353,000 386,227 146,050 146,050 
1920 Sn. eee eee 13,757 12,239,750 1,015,949 686,075 500,355 
1981 ae 12,136 11,064,600 | 1,027,100 | 416,200 347,900 
1922— 
Oapeieee ren pares 140 123,500 | 11,862* 2,000 2,000 
Natal. Lip 153,000 13,670* 9,500 9,500 
Tratisvaal..=. 2.4 s- 8,317 4,735,000 403,466* 303,000 296,500 
Orange Free State 3,173 4,487,000 321,568* 294,970 293,970 
| : 
UNION, 1922... | 11,805 9,498,500 750,566* 609,470 601,970 


























* Total capital amount owing at 31st December, 1922. 


$ 4. Building Societies. 


Statistics of building societies in the Union are collected annually under the Statistics 
Act, the first collection having taken place in respect of the year 1919-20. The tables 
hereunder give particulars of such societies from that year. 
tions under the Act the term “ building society ’ 
having for their object the purchasing, acquisition or building of houses for members of 
such associations or other persons. 


For the purpose of the regula- 


includes all associations or organizations 


Terminable building societies are included. 


The first building society in the Union was established in the Eastern Cape yes 
in 1894, and there were 53 societies in 1920-21, and 54 in 1921-22. 
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BUILDING SOCIETIES OPERATING IN THE UNION, 1919-20 TO 1921-22. 
(a) SMARES. 
Shares Matured, east. 
New Share- Shares Withdrawn, or Shares at end nea: ti 3 
Share- holders Taken Cancelled during of Year. Rees non 
Year. | holders at end up Year. SI fabs 
during of during : pend 
Year. Year Year ; | vi are 
Number. Value. Number. Value. ys 
e | ae 
No. No | No. s oS ag 
1919-20 5,950 Zon eek 39,210 15,956 524,101 114,504 | 2,603,682 | 575,808 
1920-21 | 6,410 26,350 36,863 18,330 809,446 129,246 | 2,922,649 911,866 
1921-22 } 4,766 26,036 | 31,379 24,979 993,978 136,443 | 3,274,842 | 838,925 
| | | | 
(6) Loans, 
| Loans Granted during Year. Amount Loans at end of Year. 
Received in 
Year. Loan 2 eS 
| Redemption | 
Number, | Amount. during Year. Number. | Amount. 
| 
| 5 1S | £ 
TOROS 2G a. eels 4,056 2,584,388 1,810,932 10,230 4,562,814 
UNG 2d Oars Bete a a es | 3,473 1,839,529 1,588,452 10,893 | 4,839, 684* 
Oe ei aaa | 4,106 1,815,394 1,511,610 11,935 | 5,166,632* 
* Excluding unpaid interest. 
(c) Savines Bank AccouUNTS. 
Number of Accounts. | ; Deposits at end of Year. 
| and With pa: Interest 
Vear i | | cea drawals added 
=? | At end | Pie during teadtee ys: tt aie during 
Coat ot help Mears Sear Current Fixed Total Vear 
Pe bee Wear | Account. | Deposits. eee a 
| { | 
be Se l | 
| aly eau anes ieaieh ! 2 £ 
| | 
4919-20 | 6,484 | 4,310 | 22,621 | 2,882,835 | 2,612,585 | 1,569,733 | 584,925 | 2,154,658 | 82,010 
1920-21 | 6,042 | 4,622 | 23,703 | 2,807,860 | 2,809,659 | 1,565,226 576,468 | 2,141,694 | 102,384 
1921-22 | 5,679 | 5,135 | 24,338 | 2,758,580 | 2,802,897 | 1,479,170 619,714 | 2,098,884 | 91,301 
| | | | 
(d) DivIDENDS, REVENUE, EXPENDITURE, AND Net PRorir. 
| Dividends Paid and | 
Accrued on Shares Revenue. | Expenditure. 
during year. ~ | 
Year. / | , i 
Con- Paid- | Working 
tributing up Interest. Other. ): £otal. | Ex- Net 
Shares. Shares. | | penses. Profit. 
| . 
Sooalt Ushwe £ " ides ake £ 
LOPO= ZO sec cle wkns ek » 111,636 43,109 320,403 55,608 | 376,011 | 142,142 233,869 . 
OZ Filer tee es 104,863 57,437 359,196 59,781 | 418,977 | 203,742 215, 238b 
POQTSOPM, ce tine ote 141,305 54,935 390,621 68,564 459,135 | 196,948 262,237 
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oe Say " Other 
ove : Reserve Funds and Other 
Year. Mprarineeny bo be wee Fund. Undivided | Liabilities. Total. 
dividends). Profits. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
LOTO=ZOs Steele 2,603,682 2,154,658 153,703 131,251 244,152 5,287,446 
1920-215 00%. < 5 2,922,649 2,141,694 194,938 140,563 179,664 5,579,508 
1923-92. cn. Pic 3,274,842 2,098,884 239,930 121,676 254,245 5,989,577 
(f) AssErs. 
| : Cash on Cash on 
*s Fixed <r Other 
Year. Loans. / Current Fixed cts Total. 
Property. Account. Deposit. Assets. 
| £ | £ £ £ £ £ 
1919-2045 ss | 4,562,814 | 88,032 71,884 371,607 193,109 5,287,446 
1920-21 .0..... 4,870,977 | 97,412 108,865 362,352 139,902 5,579,508 
LOZU ee Fs oe | 5,190,502 / 116,401 116,480 428,124 138,070 5,989,577 








§ 5. Assurance. 


1. Union Insurance Act.—The question of the consolidation of the laws of the several 
Provinces) relating to insurance had been under consideration practically from the year 
of the establishment of the Union, and a consolidating Bill was printed in 1917, but it was 
not until the year 1923 that an Insurance Act for the Union (No. 37 of 1923) was passed by 
the legislature. This Act places insurance matters in the Union on acommon basis, and 
repealed the relative old colonial laws wholly or in part. Its provisions had been previously 
discussed with insurance companies and others concerned. 

The Act applies to all persons or bodies of persons (other than local authorities, friendly 
societies, burial societies, and trade unions) carrying on insurance business in the Union. 
Provision is made for the registration of insurance companies and for the lodging of security,. 
which may in certain circumstances be increased or decreased, with the Treasury. Every 
company registered must have .a chief office and a principal officer in the Union, and is: 
required to render to the Treasury annually a duly certified revenue account, profit and 
loss account, and balance-sheet. The classes of insurance subject to the provisions of the 
Act are accident, bond, investment, burglary, employers’ liability, fire, industrial, life, live 
stock, marine, motor, and plate glass insurance. An actuarial investigation into the financial 
position of life imsurance companies at intervals is provided for. Minors of eighteen years 
of age and over may insure their lives. Persons insured may, without consent of the 
insurance companies involved, engage in military or naval service in defence of the Union. 
Certain protection against life insurance policies being taken in execution by creditors of 
the insured is given. The contingency of life insurance companies amalgamating or life 
insurance business being transferred from one company to another is regarded. Companies 
having their head offices in the Union may be wound up under certain conditions in the 
event of their being proved insolvent. Certain requirements must be complied with by’ 
persons initiating insurance business in the Union or dealing with insurance in various other 
ways. There are penalties for infringements of the Act. 

The accounts, abstracts, and statements deposited with the Treasury, or a summary 
thereof in such form as the Treasury may determine, must be presented to Parliament and 
published. In the absence of a Consolidating Insurance Act, annual statistics of insurance, 
covering the Union as a whole, were from the year 1917 collected and published under the 
Statistics Act (see paragraph 2). Moreover, certain particulars relating to Cape Life Assurance 
Companies and returnable under the Life Assurance Act of 1891 of the Cape of Good Hope 


HAP. xxv. | 


were regularly compiled and published (see paragraph 3). 
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The Union Insurance Act repealed 


the Cape Act referred to, and statistics of insurance more complete and in greater detail 
than it was practicable to render available under the Statistics Act, will in future be com- 
piled from the returns to be submitted by companies under the Insurance Act. 


2. Statistics of Insurance in the Union.—In the following tables are given particulars 
obtained under the Statistics Act of 1914, regarding Insurance Companies in the Union 


for a period of years. 


The figures relate to every class of insurance transaction :— 


(i) PARTICULARS OF INSURANCE COMPANIES OPERATING IN UNION, 
1917 TO 1821. 


(2) NUMBER OF INSURANCE COMPANIES, DATE OF ESTABLISHMENT, ETc. 



























































HEADQUARTERS IN 
i 
‘ F f 
DATE OF : 
ESTABLISHMENT. | United | Stree ce Other ToTaL. 
Union. King- Possess of Foreign 
/. dom. sions ‘A vverien Countries. 
; 
\ 
DEAL BOO «or. .dais wa Onde We — 5 — — -- 5 
Shel CG a be EN Pele ea nae — 11 — —- — 11 
pe PON eta ievals cdaleiaace easel ve ate 1 6 Af Z 2 12 
SOLUS Bll ees Seite ’ats Sousa, eee » 1 A 2 1 — 5 
BLS LENA elon o 5 these!  gareicrare ot -~ 6 ys — — | 8 
PS uel Shes ches Gass Sooo tee F< — 3 2 — 1 6 
LSS te LOO oh Gs ss inoee Sa ot — 3 1 a 1 5 
OMT zt cA. oe gece’ s Pango ge ass 4 | S | -—~ — aL 8 
BOQ TE OU Dy Sonera ete oo clap cere ws 5 | 2 _- — — 5 
HIOG— 1 SL ores cheaciins ciers oa tee as — 2 | — — — Z 
LSS Si eee oe 2 1 | 1 _ 1 5 
Ge ZO) en chece p-ncere oiitoseoe oho ere 3 i — —_— — 4 
LSU s os a er — : 3 — — — 3 
TOTAL Ai 518T DECEMBER, | | 
NR eS cee rane wale ahora 14 47 | 9 3 6 79 
TOTAL AT 31ST DECEMBER, | 
Ra Oe a ee 18 45 | 9 3 5 80 
‘TOTAL AT 31ST DECEMBER, | 
PEO rata the ett eral Fae ona 15 44 | 8 3 4 74 
TOTAL AT 31ST DECEMBER, | 
ROSS. o-piels ie Su tene na 15 44 8 3 4 |} 74 
"TOTAL AT 31ST DECEMBER, | 
1 SARS tb a) ae eee CE a=.) 15 4} 8 BS 3 70 
: | : 
* BRANCHES IN UNION, 1921. 45 66 17 1 2 131 
* BRANCHES IN UNION, 1920. 50 75 22 1 { 3 151 
* BRANCHES IN UNION, 1919. 44 79 17 1 1 142 
* BRANCHES IN UNION, 1918. 45 71 16 1 1 134 
* BRANCHES IN UNION, 1917. fogs 67 16 1 1 PEO ALS? 


























* Excluding head offices and agencies. 
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(6) CompaRATIVE SumMmMARY OT TRANSACTIONS OF INSURANCE CoMPANIES IN UNION, 
1919 ro 1921. 











DESCRIPTION. 
Assets in Union....... Sh disse te Bote sie raion tae £ 
New Life Policies issued during year...... No. 
Value of New Life Policies issued during year.£ 
Life Policies in Force at end of year......No. 


Value of Life Policies in Force at end of year. ie 
Value of Industrial Life Policies issued Siete 
year..... See Seb ue 2 sso ee chats! ieee 

Premium Income— 


Life “InsSuratioe¥ e405 a s chess: 6 oe aueeeanees £ 
Industrial Shiferee ey a. . cs crtecd Pe eT Tar £ 
Fire). Insurance s2% cstcic or ceive Sceehee ees £ 
Marine: nsurance:.Se ss sn tree eee s 
Workmen’s Compensation............... i 
MOUOI=CATE eee oc ie Mists cn Mies ieee Ppa 
Live Stocks. ceere koe sos. eee oe £ 
Other Insurances te vecaee oes eae es £ 
Losses— 
Hive gi NSULANCEs, ke. thes as crimp aso ein eats £% 
Marine insurance: wc ots Snes eee ee £ | 
Workmen’s Compensation................ = 
MOtOT-GAars..uecce keen Meee woe leh eee £ 
LiveRStOCK 2. severe eae ch aiekc e enn s £ 
OOCRETINSUTANCEsctoewicetacss ctl cee £ 








166, 557 
326,541 





TOTAL TRANSACTIONS. 


19,306,204 


31,653 

13, 749, 747 ~~ 
183, 314 
77,769,134 


692,704 
2,611,587 





36,401 
16,900,354 
209,466 
90,062,861 


2,904,373 
3,007,012 


214, 539 
1,157,058 


688 
180,422 
97,635 
3,283 
77,941 





94,372 
2,701,851 
3,108, 352 





1921. 


23,586,051 


33,326 
15,425,875 


220,068 


,460 


316, 619 
967,709 


108,692 


(c) SumMaRY OF TRANSACTIONS OF INSURANCE COMPANIES IN Unron, 1921. 





Description. 














Headquarters in 


United 
Union. King- 
) dom. 
= eden Eat ‘ges 
Aasetsrin + Union.com. ue ele a ‘16, 562,768 3,166,841 
New Life siepdiie issued dur- 
Ing’ VearsSeer aco tie No. 22,229 3,579 
Value of Life Policies issued | 
during year.y..2...266.5 £27r0, 0175617 | 1,807,519 
Life Policies in force at end 
of oat. seeihictah sacl No. | 133,603 | 32,604 
Value of Life Policies in force 
abCend OLSVeats- ce seen ee £ |56,964,473 116,265,284 
Premium Income :— / 
Life Insurances .:.;;...548. ©) .1,805,070 554,191 
Industrial’ hife?. 7: 3% =... £ | 289,349 — 
Wire: Instirancet.. sk.) £ 98,387 946,461 
Workmen’s Compensation <£ 174,025 148,455 
Motors Oars... bare oe 44,791 139,846 
Liye: BLOCK... ase eee ee ee £ | 235 887 
Other Insurance... al 50,310 236,399 
Losses :— 
Fire: Ingurance......5... £| 64,099 | 825,672 
Marine Insurance.. £ | 36 39,897 
Workmen’s Compensation £ } .-122;009 55,718 
Motor.-Cars~ Foccaenc pies oe £ | 36,000 97,208 
Live. Stock..... oi “o 182 346 
Other_Insurance..... = A 30,422 75,162 
= | 
| 


{ 











Other 
British 
Posses- 
sions. 


3,103,571 


3,923 
1,729,797 
37,448 
14,405,338 
533,083 





United 
States 
of 
America. 


639,368 


3,995 
1,270,942 
16,1609 | 
6,631,087 
162,152 | 


er) dil 


a a io 





Other 
Foreign 


Countries. 


113,505 





| 








Total. 


23,586,051 


33,326 
15,4%5.875 
220,088 


94,372,460 


3,108,352 


316, 619 
967 »709 


108,692 
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(ii) LIFE INSURANCE TRANSACTIONS, 1917 TO 1921. 
(a) Premium INcoME OBTAINED Durine YEAR. 
Description Cape of | Natal Transvaal, | Orange Union 
Las Ieee) Good Hope.| “Y?"4"- ‘ | Free State. , 
Prise Pe ay £ ress £ 
Dotal md Oi es. ae 4 Se edo avaisuins | 1,072,507 272,341 797,935 213,363 2,356,146 
PROUA eT ONS Bee tea. a ee esacenuie ote ee lOg £ f 287,008 | 835,117 225,710 2,450,614 
EOLA LOT OG: tamcctect visto ett al sieine 1,120,036 311,620 | 910.006 | 269,925 2,611,587 
he OZ ma stake tuesioteus! ce o-0''« ase 1,276,564 348,210 1,036,322 | 354,916 3,007,012 
-— | 
IARSSUTANCES! 4.d0s «6 tela as oe | 1,165,306 327,920 902,779 | 322,280 2,718,335 
Pure Endowments........... | 154,482 55,527 99,089 | 60,999 370,097 
PATATIUILGLOS foe ieeasehewe oo) d eiec es. ecohe 6,632 5,369 | 7,903 | Tal 19,920 
| | | 
| | | 
OMA Tso octebiiecades vie ote | 1,326,420 388,866 1,009,776 | 383,290 3,108,352 
Halas OPA cs Aaa a SA SER 
| 
* Including Industrial Life Insurance now shown separately, vide Table (iii), 
(6) New Lire Poticres [ssvrED anp Lire Poticies In Force in Unton, 
1917 ro 1921. 
Lire PoLicizs ISSUED LIFE POLICIES IN FORCE, 
DURING YEAR. 3ist DECEMBER. 
DESORIPTION. 2 
| Number. Amount. Number. Amount. 
| | | 
1917— | £ £ 
PASUTATICOS ee ss ates sccls e 0 6 Sa 65,328 | 8,325,777 254,456 | 64,370,764 
Pure Endowments......... 82,045 2,679,590 94,689 | 5,694,207 
Ree, AO RE Fs 5 
OTA see cere © 147,373 11,005,367 | 349,145 | 70,064,971 
oie SSS 6 tele a an | 390 07) 2,120 2760 | 15,831 
1918— | | | 
FA SAECANCOS cachigars'< bio ayeraihe 121,049 | 11,174,006 348,126 72,152,515 
Pure Endowments ........ 8,419 300,92 | 30,010 1,471,878 
WOPALSS is ece4s ss | 129,468 | 11,474,934 378,186 | 73,624,393 
GMICOMC tyie soot net ee oP | 2,493 4 16,493 
1919— | | : | 
PASSUTANCES See nts vs eles e See] 23,775 | 11,245,613 159,889 | 70,823,554 
Pure Endowments......... 7,842 | 250) 142 23,045 6,921,677 
PA esse. | 31,617, | 13,746,725 | 182,934 | 77,745,231 
etetaceS Wak jae rel Sarg arkt igh ails zerr-| fa Ae 
PARGIIOS eon wc vee wk ee o's | 36 | 3,022 | 380 | 23,903 
1920— | | | 
PASRUITONICES Soa seas Sore els e's 6 | 26,912 13,312,192 | 177,549 | 79,567,077 
Pure Endowments......... 9,445 3,585,940 lps Wi 10,370,449 
EOWA TE te ter. sysiotere 36,357 16,898,132 | 209,060 89,937,526 
SETI PENN RPS Lett” RRO ee OS A MRR ET ERE ET 
PATI CLOSE, stints. tyererels cine oo | 44 2a | 406 | PASS B35) 
1921— | | 
IASSUBANCOSER RR boos cree o's wes | 24,873 12,170,891 | 188,241 83,963,457 
Pure Endowments......... 8,419 | 3,239,421 | 31,363 10,370,963 
sie eae ae ee | B3o0n A): 15,410,812 “ee 219,609 | 94,334,420 
PARI MARIETOG ns gra: vce piace ocak | 34 | 15,563 459 | 38,040 








| 











———— 


| 





* Including Industrial Life Assurance. 
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8) PREMIUM UCOME Te ALD UINGURANCET ¢ OTHER THAN LIFE, 1917 TO 1921. 














CLASS OF INSURANCE. 


























* Fadaded in Life Insurance. 




















YEAR. Work- | Ind 
: ‘ | men’s | Motor Liv eres 
Fire. Marine. Com. Car. Stock. | izal Other. 
| pensation ‘9 aa aa 
£ £ £ | £ | £ £ £ 
IGUTIEIGse <4 Seek | 776,559 232,783 289,364 79,833 8,759 * 128,135 
1 O18 eee ee | 868,226 | 324,667 | 287,163 81,292 3,140 * 139,782 
AGTO Se sac wins ee | 956,129 138,446 321,070 103,897 2,369 239,854 166,557 
LOZ ELS Vee 1,203,616 | 147,174 | 392,888 | 166,863 | 5,754 | 263,371 | 214,539 
"1921— | 
ee! of Good 
east 455,141 46,232 53,435 59,295 | 479 | 167,935 51,344 
Natal as Baka | 189,804 42,401 | 34,418 28,418 337 31,731 16,159 
Transvaal..... | 451,635 26,088 | 240,308 89,370 76 76,807 | 127,949 
Orange Free 
Statecwroen 61,967 618 | 3,696 8,777 | 620 12,876 5,828 
"TOTAEI. ane 1,158,547 115,389 | 331,857 | 185,860 | 1,512 | 289,349 | 201,280 
4 
| 


TOTAL 


2, 394, 205 


833,861 
343,268 
1,012,233 


94,382 


2,283,744 





(iv) LOSSES SUSTAINED—ALL INSURANCE, OTHER THAN LIFE, 1917 TO 1921. 














| CLASS OF INSURANCE. 
YEAR. | | Work- | ss . 
4 ps men’s | otor ive 
Fire _ Marine. Con- “os Car Stock, | Other. 
| pensation. | 
£ Gee: £ p Sate 5 pe Mg 
ET Tides a ox secon Aeon | 224,151 | 32,385 160,374 42,052 1,262 35,179 
Lt ee eee Si aaa ae | 239,777. | 23,164 164,119 | 44,405 1,290 52,868 
MO LO.: <b huis viet cemne 326, 541 47,885 156,257 | 59,543 1,147 56,701 
1990) saan ee ae |1,157,058 54,688 180,422 | 97,635 3,283 77,941 
1921— / 
Cape of Good Hope | 510,779 18,207 14,741 | 44,503 30 30,388 
IN GbR Stee ns 48,807 26,342 15175 13,543 | A 3,773 
Transvaal.. , 310,791 6,570 | 154,949 66,567 228 71,574 
Orange Free State. 97,332 | 210 508 9,186 | 53 2,957 
Suid | nae | 967,709 | 51,829 | 181,371 | 183,799 ' 528 | 108,692 
ERR ES -3 z | 
































| TOTAL. 


= 
496,003 
525,623 
648,074 


1,571,027 


618,648 
103,855 
610,679 
110,246 


/1,4435428 





3. Life Assurance (Cape).—The tables given below relate only to life assurance in the 
Cape of Good Hope, and are derived from returns rendered by life assurance companies in 
the Cape Province in terms of the Cape Colony Life Assurance Act, 1891 :— 


(i) GROWTH OF LIFE ASSURANCE, CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 1897 TO 1$21. 











| 
—_——_—  - - ---- 2 '--es>>sso>SsS??>>?T]YWs?Y“YO9wUT’-'é@vTY!''-—— 


Year. | Policies in Force. 
No. 
1897 31,873 
1902 57,940 
1907 83,093 
1912 114,820 
1913 136,101 
1914 147,425 
1915 156,148 





Sums Assured. 


12,233,313 | 
16,375,640 | 
21,587,957 
26,330,401 
28,661,711 
30,431,277 
30,727,747 








Policies in Force. 





Sums Assured. 


31,723,680 
33,852,012 
36,091,378 
40,856,293 
46,094,431 
46,576,622 
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(ii) NUMBER OF LIFE ASSURANCE POLICIES IN FORCE, CAPE OF GOOD 
HOPE, 1916 TO 1921. 
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| 
| | 
Company. h 1916, |" .2917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. 
Foreign Companies— 
BiG: LUO os 5 ves vec 0 00: Ree SOO re | 5,202 5,857 | *50,528 | 59,909 | 60,651 | 61,585 
Adliance (see Imperial).........eeeeeseee | 2 2 — — — — 
Algemene Maatschappij...... ele o ee 110 110 96 92 92 — 
CaAGHONIAN 2 cdees ce ae. t whee Sr oT ahem be 82 79 77 74 72 67 
PoleminieNvinotinles oss oie sine oc ae we akwe co fn 6,862 6,210 6,174 | 6,133 | 6,116 | 6,086. 
Commercial Union............ Se, oetateikt wiles 496 507 518 543 547 551 
GTR Cees cid. <n ce Cawley s ais on ste tebe | 675 641 604 | 582 | 545 | 521 
Pngnely ROO SOD Ish? . sco. . o os Sasasece | 344 | 290 286 weet tem ee a 
Equitable of United States.............. P 92,557 1,426 1320 |: -1,245 |- 1,178 | 1,090 
GeSTaER IE RIG Tig, 20s. 5 citi. cid « ob oh @ sivicie win ele en eas et 1,286 ipl key 1,174 1,124 | 984 
General Accident, Fire, and Life...... Bes. s 162 162 152 | 159 154 | 148 
SACRO ST Ge eke ieee gh aly Ne oA In ar aa oo 445 502 | 453 436 454 | 474 
Imperial (united with ABieace) to eee oe | 177 160 139 129 125 | 122 
Pawo rion ena Rock ....cak we is cacete es | 32a 1,437 1,439 1,477 1,679 | 1,696 
Tondon Assurance. ... 2... cece es cosceees : 6 6 6 4 3 | 2. 
London Guarantee and ‘Accident Coipany | ae — —— —_— 10 | 84 
London and Lancashirell....... Ah ep 233 261 279 342 485 867 
Manufacturers (Canada).......ceceeeeees : 556 758 838 843 930 | 965 
Maiualror New YOLK 7. aeec 6 ce se totes | 1,448 1,433 1,359 1,300 1,229 | 1,119 
National Mutual, Australasia ............ | 5,128 5,609 5,854 6,536 7,135 7,368: 
RR OF AO fetus os se Uelsee s orcerese es | -4,233:] 1,238 1,227 1,197 1,149 | 1,104 
Pema IMLS ok, occ Oiicllen ose tele owes | 8,747 4,902 3,706 3,736 | 3,883 | 4,585 
DEMME RPPCTALIAIT oo, oF. co Sirs bs ee Widens 5 re | 20 19 17 16 } 15 | 13 
2B SE ete 1 Ey 8 che 210 206 204 214 245 | 243. 
TONS Bice eer ge S ae taht euch Gres’ tise 231 221 217 210 195 | 125 
eval si SCURNGO tc. foe k Se aliak ab de cue ake 62 63 65 re 74 | 84 
Eh Aig (oe Ea a ee arene 615 596 575 551 529 | 496 
Star § SiLeLe eae Ute 66.0016 b- 0. % Wie-4 Ss ole eo e-e1e,6 616 6 | 2,670 2,614 2,534 2,804 2,691 2,556 
Bar date of Cahada.<.e ei... cee deeeae 54 64 65 79 TT79 | 181 
Union§....... = Ge Oa pa ee EE Le | 679 640 609 546 518 | 479 
MEER MS cc bes uae oo Wad. | 18581 ‘187 182 208 218 | 202 
| { 
ToTAL—Foreign Companies (31)...... 35,157 | 37,481 | 80,640 | 90,612 | 92,075 | 93,847 
South African Companies— 
Pee eeticmce Trusts. csc 63,211 | 70,984 | 73,087 | 83,392 | 88,436 | 89,204 
OL HEH Tie rie: ae wate cidiotciss sicle cintelerde o.a°6s ate | 9,882 | 10,645 | 11.082 | 12,570 | 13,824 | 14,131 
ee TALS Lose ct Packca oe dis eine wivvavwio.ace eles 30,633 32,621 35,003 38,640 42,494 44,316 
TTS or eee ena eae tes aiee.e © 246 244 232 231 | 225 | 212 
hited Provide d A urance Associa- 
gc and ebusante Asie *, | 25,818 | 29,587 | 32,343 | 34,666 | 35,172 | 34,896 
African Motherhood Endowment........ = + a E108 he 218 cera 
Me RUIONAL LALO. ice ice om o's Ack cet oe _— = _— 1402 | 2,824 3,467 
| \ 
| | | 
ToTat—South African Companies (7) 129,785 | 144,081 | 151,747 | 171,994 | 178,448 186,316 
oO eae) SESS Bore eee, ee 
GRAND TOPAL.osencescscs0cecs! 164,942 | 181,512 |282,387 | 262,606 | 270,523 | 280,163 




















* Includes Industrial Policies—438,380 for £781,615. Numbers for previous years omitted. 
+ Economic and Imperial Amalgamated with Alliance. 

% Amalgamated with Eagle, Star, and British Dominions. 

|| Now London and Scottish. 

§ Now Eagle, Star, and British Dominions. 

q Amalgamated with Commercial Union. 
Tt 1919 figures; 1920 not available. 
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(iii) LIFE ASSURANGE—CAPE OF GOOD HOPE.—SUMS ASSURED ON LIVES 
RESIDENT IN PROVINCE, 1916 TO 1921. 












































7 
| Sums Assured. 
Company. | 
| 1016, =) PA9Ly. IStsy" 4 « 1919; 1920. 1921. 
* a a : 

Foreign Companies— £ £ £ | £ £ rs 
African 7Lite. . «antes amen ee | 1,554,709 | | | 4,821, 699 3,027,075 | 3,768,953 | 4,371,045 | 4,582,872 
A TITRN CB Piss ane eres herds elt erase 400 | 400 — — = | ws 
Algemene Maatschappij...... 26,822 26,822 22,747 | 22,497 | 22,497 = 
CHIC CONIATE AA. cracsn ehaaets piaeeee 34,241 33,391 | 33,091 | 31,591 | 30,851 29,521 
Colonial Mutual ches. 6. on: 1,893,129 | 1,962,213 | 1,925,086 | 1,889,268 | 1,871,263 | 1,857,210 
Commercial Union.......... 288,390 288,432 291,858 | 312,382 317,409 324,718 
Weonomicy-. ys se ae tes pees | 850,677 | 331,320 318,909 325,567 203, 265 291,755 
English and Scottish?....... 94,176 89,180 7,980 a pm 
Equitable of United States... 792,315 718,861 660,408 | 619,743 587,698 542,912 
Gonerab Dig. thos. Ba 419,067 | 327,654 | 287,602 | 310,091 | 302,079 | 271,178 
General Accident, Fire, and 

Laie: cae os pumice cree 43,770 43,730 | 41,871 | 43,836 44,303 | 41,910 
Area liatt 35. fives socks te * 143,017 | 162,855 153,856 | 150,127 | 164,180 170,823 
Pm pearial}. och... sete s wis es 81,623 72,950 66,820 63,342 | 59,094 54,664 
Law Union and Rock....... 573,699 | 632,579 | 632,741 | 648,735 | 703,744 | 708,839 
London: Assurantess. <> 8 3,503 3,500 3,500 2,000 \ 1,500 1,000 
London Guarantee and Acci- | | | | | 

dent. Gompany:: . vce. s.r | — | — | iexce ag —_ 4,237 | 40,444 
London and Laneashirelj.... | 99,706 | 119,673 129,757 ' 166,207 210,107 347,157 
Manufacturers (Canada)..... | 170,099 | 227,888 | 255,002 | 265,307 | 1,586,807 | 345,102 
Mutual of New York....... | 606,962 | 591,639 | 567,460 | 541,651 509,826 470,538 
National Mutual of Austra- | | az 

HASTA Bee ers aoe eso oaee a 895, BOL || 1,963,952 2,109,056 | 2,401,921 2,736,248 2 857, Tot 
New York “Lis. ocak. . 78 <> 536,320 | 543,112 547,863 | 538,033 | 516,697 | 494,709 
Norwich Union..........+.. 1,982,009 | 2)837,659 | 1,973,275 | 2,115,725 | 2,242,700 | 2,577,281 
MOthH BEUeh ws wc: penis oo 5 oe 7,99) | 7,640 | - 7,140] 6,890 | 6,690 | 6,000 
PUPUTIPETE wee i orci okc aoe he © ae 62,211 | 65,897 | 77,611 | 88,412 92,300 | 93,681 
ROYAL, Bowe. us Sen oe nt ye 156,257 | 148,499 | 143,334 | 140,536 | 130,854 | 116,248 
Royal Exchange.........+.- 22,032 | 23,832 | 24,709 | 29,309 | 32,012 | 43,662 
TEC ES ER me SO 251,948 | 2477892 | 243,340 | 229,600 | 225,090 | 206,724 
StATGisske acai wi eas ane 6 a | 018, 559 | 1,003,263 956,009 | 1,028,568 | 990,627 | 932,931 
Sun Life Assurance Co. of | | cae Bh meee ee 

Cahads...ceme cs tae gees 22.775 |  20;625 28,425 | 38,525 | T738,525 98,602 
Pinions tke ash «t icicaee Nae 268,131 | 256,371 | 246,511 | 220,314 | 212,464 | 200,012 
Vorkshiresci. sds eet coe oe 76,320 | 88,118 90,368 101,618 108,318 100,431 

| 








ToTat—Foreign Com- | 
panies (31)......£ 13,476,325 14,167,446 14,953,005 16,100,838 |18,421,840 (17,808,661 











| | 
| | | 
South African Companies— . | | | 
African Homes Trust....... 1,198,191 | 1,350,731 | 1,384,497 | 1,678,233 | 1,856,174 | 2,035,897 
SQUCHEEH TS oti. sitae one eis 3,126,490 | 3,495,744 | 3,714,182 | 4,331,766 | 4,850,290 | 5,042, 899 
BAC TM B0nAL ffs ea a erat ee 13,540,879 14,407,631 15,565,786 17,345,013 19,183,324 19,977,215 
Vederal. 2c). {gies iets ad 59,391 57,578. | 56,322 57,622 ||  * 55,522 53,122 
United Provident and Assu- | | | 
rance Association........ 322,104'| 372,887 | 417,586 477,452 | 544,827 | 518,158 
— Motherhood Endow- | | | 
da igelg Wace A Sie — Ss] RoE!) 0) heise gg7aso & Arata 
s. ~ “National TED icke ade —_ . — | — | 507,939 | 1,038,550 E 140, 670 
| | 
SO ee a 
Torat—South African | | | | | 
Companies (7)..... £ 18,247,355 19,684,566 |21,188,373 24,755,455 27,672,591 28,767,961 


| | | 
—— Ss SS eas eS ee a a 


GRAND TOTAL....... £ (31,723,680 33 852,012 36, 091,378 40, 856,293 46, 094,431 405 576,622 
‘ | | 


| 
| | | | 
| ) | 











+ Amalgamated with Alliance. 

~ Amalgamated with Eagle, Star, and British Dominions. 
| Now London and Scottish. 

§ Now Eagle,- Star, and British Dominions. 

§ Amalgamated with Commercial Union. 

t7 1919 figures; 1920 not available. 





















































{| Amalgamated with Commercial Union. 
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(iv) LIFE ASSURANGE—CAPE OF GOOD HOPE.—ASSETS OF COMPANIES, 

1916 FO 1921. 
| | 
COMPANY. } 1916. 1917. “|. 1918 1919. | 920. 1921 
| | | | 
| | rey a 
) j 
Foreign Companies— £ mites £ | £ | £ g 
PA LESCAM w LTO Marsters ts to Pafelele 33,663 103,716 121,743 135,159 231,242 259,100 
ATI COM et the Hey erctoat 6.2) + ayxmys 221,010 221,010 — a | ae cia 
Algemene Maatschappij..... | ayesha) © 13,376 13,078 18,143 | 18,143 oe 
CAlEGONIAI Awa Pe + oS cvere.e 12,101 10,172 10,147 | 9,946 9,613 9,877 
ColoninieMiutaal sonst tes sees | 526,066 635,290 | 704,474 736,687 | 797,900 821,293 
Commercial WAVION She eis be <i | °116;417 141,054 128,966 95,312 186,477 70,800 
IBCEMIOTIRIC Naloee the vies seis toe © | 28,558 | 25,108 25,743 23,407 | 18,975 8,405 
English and Scottish}....... at 22,888 22,709 22,946 — — ee 
Equitable of United States.. 121,363 104,199 | 97,713 97,778 99,816 101,892 
ETT! Ot Bb hea eee 80,506 30,222 30,970 27,897 28,329 26,877 
General Accident, Fire, and : 

05) ¢ ee oR ee 26,642 28,162 | 35,447 20,187 42,274 45,709 
RPEGMURUT GS: Sea bres Seats Oe ye 102,000 73,555 | 68,776 61,465 | 68,593 83,173 
WRATEIGELS Upto cid ere sts atern eyoceuie sb 18,679 18,825 17,984 17,463 | 18,259 15,090 
Law Union and Rock....... 40,554 40,841 39,632 35,064. | 2530,kE 36,657 
HONAON, AGSUTANCE.. s/s. 0% 103527 10,152 10,152 10,239 ea 9,272 
London Guarantee and Acci-_ | 

dent Company........... — — | — —_ 12,835 12,980 
London and Lancashire}!.... 33,460 32,217 | 42,163 44,777 43,305 53,823 
Manufacturers (Canada)..... 14,133 13,975 | 15,979 16,247 | 18,204 18,294 
Mutual of New York........ 117,319 66,897 | ~62,858 | 58,029 | 55,668 57,411 
Naticnal Mutual of Austra- : L 

SATA A A reiSE sine raiaels » & 195,427 205,071 | 209,444 244,612 | 265,361 336,679 
ING Wi YOLKS LALG sai < aye uerers poleiers 27,641 35,689 37,064 36,985 | 45,662 50,539 
Norwich Union............. 205,919 | 273,966 | 270,419 | 270,419 | 270,419 | 985,495 
Sort British. wi. <0: 6.202... | 20,207 “|/-~ 10,229 |" - 10,645 10,679 10,789 10,570 
GRUNELE 6 ccs. s es os | 40,128 | 53,282 | 60.776 63,076 | 100,126 eee 
Be a eas ek Son 2 | 57,988 57,097 60,962 21,660 20,359 19,38 
Royal Exchange............ Lon cb BA 22 2b 12,287 11,732 12,641 36,859 42, 06 33 
BIR T o oiie ceinan s* oa ss he 26,891 | 28,351 28,043 21,934 | 19,411 19,411 
i, ao Ss ES ES 141,969 | 136,941 | 120,991 | 180,394 | 116,471) 113:089 
Sun Life Assurance Co. of | | 

ME lo Sean s,s 10,000 10,000 | 10,000, 13,000 13,000 13,000 
EL 2 a eR RE | 51,894 49,612 | 46,405 42,867 | 39,642 39,642 
tre ees No ales ose 30,045 33,318 32,030 | 28,802 | 36,777 29.623 

ToTaL—Foreign Com: | | | 

HATICS tai )sf. keeps 2 £ | 2,299,286 | 2,497,323 | 2,347,282 | 2,304,869 | 2,661,457 2,702,790 

| | 
| ea eee Re Pee ee seh BS a th 3 

| ; | | 

South African Companies— | | 

African Homes Trust....... : 143,110 172,274 172,610 189,927 196,161 247,129 
STTETA CE epee eS ge a et 1,033,578 | 1,219,733 | 1,842,036 | 1,438,243 |. 1,627,499 | 1,755,414 
South African Mutual....... 5,240,354 | 5,819,285 | 6,134,575 | 6,753,327 | 7,133,193 | 7,549,254 
EOGIM aeecle cit ec sises seis aces 4,711 24,101 | 27,503 26,557 21,922 29,467 

United Provident and Assu- | se 

rance Association . 43,636 33,964 73,876 73,876 73,876 73,876 

poten Motherhood Endow- | 
SEE cneh re RIMES Cect —_ rs — 27,945 27,945 — 
S. a SN ations! Lilet weet ee —_— — —_— 53,077 53,077 27,296 
Torat—South African | | | | 
Companies (7)..... £ | 6,485,389 | 7,269,357 | 7,750,600 | 8,562,952 | 9,133,673 | 9,682,436 
| | | 
GHANDOMEOTAL. 255.4) £ | 8,784,675 | 9,766,680 10,097,882 10,867,821 |11,795,130 |12,385,226 
SS eee ee Ses eee ee 
a | | 
+ Amalgamated with Alliance. 
* Amalgamated with Eagle, Star, and British Dominions. 
|| Now London and Scottish. 
§ Now Hagle, Star, and British Dominions. 
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§ 6. Registration of Companies and Businesses. 

1. Registration of Companies.—Particulars are given hereunder for the Union, and 
for each Province, of the number of companies registered during a period of years, and the- 
nominal capital. Different laws relating to the registration, etc., of companies are in 
operation in the various Provinces. A consolidating measure was introduced into Parlia- 
ment during the 1923 session, but was withdrawn, after discussion, for further consideration. 
in the following year. 


REGISTRATION OF COMPANIES, 1917 TO 1922. 





























(a) Unton. 
| | | 
Heading. | )101% 9 PAGERS fosg.-") - 1926, 1921. 1922, 
| | | 
| } 
Companies Registered at 31st | | 
December— | | 
Total number............ 7,697 8,260 | 8,899 9,655 10,139 10,661 
Nominal Capital......... £ = * * * 136,837,115|137,871,359: 
New Companies Registered du- | / / t t 
ring Year— 
Nam born ose seers tec 522 07 | 683 803 | 596 628. 
Nominal Capital......... £ 9,469,648 |11,500,143 (21,876,081 |42,763,585 | 38,170,316] 8,857,232 
Increases of Capital— 
Wumberivseey- vss caveke | 90 153 | 154 260 162 117 
Amount..... ere be ea £ | 1,894,507 | 4,283,515 | 4,188,540 /13,618,119 | 5,355,937) 3,910,376 
Reductions of Capital— 
Wamber Gece vise kek 3 dF: | 8 6 9 7 6 12 
AMOUNET A> vows ee wee £ | 862,865 906,851 395,051 423,550 338,600 905,746- 
Liquidations t— | ‘ 
Nun bem Mis Cs 66s es tana 96 113 | 134 156 248 267 
Total Capital, . cscs 5.005% £ ) 2,356,552 | 2,724,260 | 2,971,201 | 4,739,996 | 11,806,165! 6,927,559: 











* Records incomplete. No figures available for Transvaal and Orange Free State. 
+ Exclusive of liquidations in Natal, regarding which no particulars are available. 
t Records incomplete. No figures available for Transvaal. 


(6) Capgr or Goop Hopr. 














Heading. | 1917. 1918. | 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 





Companies Registered at 31st 
December— 
Otel “WumM Der. we ote wee 
Nominal Capital......... 
New Companies Registered du- 
ring Year— | 
NUMDGr Jicj0.6 cm pee oa See eel 104 132 169 182 128 144 
Nominal Capital......... £ | 3,422,893 | 3,063,175 | 3,358,460 |12,151,615 | 6,522,925) 2,803,751 
Increases of Capital— i 


Num berse 2} ss eee 49 16. 
3,886,357 | 334,000; 449,700 


| 
| 985 1,090 1,221} 1,360 1,396 1,464 
27,873,292 |30,477,046 (34,392,179 |49,353;576 | 50,805,549/52,164,450 


| 


th 


8 aT 22 
IM ido sain, Gers £ 122,900 175,500 ; 899,500 


Nimberiiines sa esu. oe oe 1 2 — 1 2 ‘id 
Amount. 4 7a aioe Rca rau £ 4,000 151,821 -— | 206,750 311,250 82,948. 

















92 76 
5,070,952) 1,444,850 


25 27 38 43 
Total Capitals...., 0 ..c. £ 890,562 483,100 342,827 869,825 


(c) NATAL. 











Heading. 1917. 1918. | 1919. 1920, | 1921, | 1922, 








Companies Registered at 31st 
December— | 
Total numbers... ese eu eat 923 971 | 1,127 1,193 1,257 
Nominal Capital......... £ |20,155,819 |20,486,643 |22,929,.578 |25,440,447 | 26,225,089/26,818,615 
New Companies Registered du- 
ting Year— 
Numbsr coyote wceiseae See 47 48 65 91 66 64 
Nominal Capital......... © 615,242 330,824 | 1,151,601 | 2,510,869 | 784,642) 593,526 


Increases of Capital— 
N 23 39 12 58 47 34 
Amonunt.2. sa casas ne 604,170 | 1,291,620 209,823 | 1,897,646 | 2,078,658) 829,260: 








— —— | —— | — — 


Nim Der ee. ers ee eee —_ 

~ AMOUNE. . 0... wee ew ede sad ray — 
Liquidations— | | ; 

| | * * * 











Number...... oa thease | * * | * | 
Total *Capitale.....6 sees £ | * * | * * * 





* No record. 
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REGISTRATION OF COMPANIES, 1917 TO 1922—continued. 
(d) TRANSVAAL, 

















Heading. | 1917. | 1918. 1919, 1920. + hop 1.921. 1922. 


_—_—. 





| 
‘Companies Registered at 31st | 
December— 
Total numbemles. .0... 24 5,407 5,809: 6,210 6,635 | 6,988 7,367 
Nominal Capital......... £ » * * * * * 
-New Companies Registered du- | 


Number........-..... eee 342 402 401 . 425 353 379 
Nominal Capital— e 
Local Companies.......£ | 3,952,013 | 5,683,894 | 4,322,887 | 5,495,235 | 3,819,990} 2,599,755 
Foreign Companies.....£ | 1,016,500 | 1,284,000 |10,250,933 11,556,000 | 11,963,734 2,171,750 


VX 






































TOTAT crete aise . £ | 4,968,513 | 6,967,894 |14,573,820 |17,051,235 16, B8 ie 4, 771,505 
Uncreases of Capital— | 
Dar crusts eitietate ore | 48 85 107 127 77 60 
PEPOUNG os a Sicha cw Caterers £ 753,237 | 2,727,324 | 2,799,467 | 6,515,230 | 1,367,833) 2,002,349 
Reductions ‘sé Capital— | 
EN RUIROGI = cues stators cis iotaeeses 7 4 9 5 4 11 
290110408 | osracaaremr Ieee area Cir £ | 858,865 100,000 | a00,055 215,300 27,350) 822,798 
Liquidations— | 
INTIS econ oS aie Siee.c erp ianers 69 69 90 109 136 - 161 
POTROENG co ots ieiersis seve weno £ | 1,457,990 | 1,893,660 | 2,529,374 | 3,843,671 5,842,213) 3,247,009 








* No record. 


(ec) ORANGE FREE STATE. 











Heading. 917, | 1918, 1919. 1920. | 1921. | 1922. 





Companies Registered at 31st 





December— 
otal number... «dice elas 382 390 432 | 533 562) 573 
Nominal capital......... & * | * “ * 59,806,477 58,888,294 
New Companies Registered du- 
ring Year— | | 
Nama ber CLOCa)) oie mice 29 25 48 105 42 36 
~ Number (Foreign)........ — — — — 7| 5 
Nominal Capital (Local) £ 463,000 | 1,138,250 | 2,792,200 11,050,016 | 15,046, 025, 615,200 
Nominal Capital (Foreign)£ —- — — | — 33, ,000) 73,250 
Ancreases of Capital— 
Numb er. FSivh ds o's seins Obs 11 12 13 | 26 21) r 
PATMIOUT bevenic<<alsre cht 3 'o\e a “ee 414,000 89,070 279,750 / 1,318,886 1,575,446 629,067 


Bednctions: of Capital— | | 
NuUMDEr. .. cc cccccsescees ray — came = | — 











Antomsts sais Sos SS LOS ie = i = } 1,500 7 | —— 
Liquidations— 

LE) a ae 2 17 6. | 4 20) 30 

Total ‘Capitals. ose. se. a £ 8,000 | 347,500 99,000 | 26,500 893,000 2,235,700 





* No record. 


2. Registration of Businesses.—Particulars are given hereunder as to the registration 
of businesses in Natal and the Transvaal for a period of years. No provision exists 
in the Cape and Orange Free State Provinces for the registration of businesses or partner- 
ships. The Transvaal Act (No. 36 of 1909) covers a wider field than the Act in force in 
Natal (No. 35 of 1906), hence the difference in the proportionate number of registrations 
in these two Provinces. 


REGISTRATION OF BUSINESSES, 1917 TO 1922. 








Heading. 1917. 1918. | 1919. 1920. 1921. | 1922. 











| 
Natal— 
Businesses Registered..... 282 347 430 564 502 584 
Businesses Abandoned.... 9 19 7 lyf 8 16 
Changes of Firms......... 132 101 181 247 238 278 
Transvaai— 
Businesses Registered..... | 7,767 6,969 8,446 9,108 9,812 10,579 
Businesses Abandoned.... 4, "835 3,886 2,855 5,642 5,348 4,385 
Changes of Firms......... 2. 161 2,189 2,191 2,307 2,451 CAME YA 
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Bonps REGISTRATION. 


' § 7. Bonds Registration. 


[CHAP. XXV. 


1. Value of Bonds Registered.—The following table gives the value of bonds registered 


and cancelled in each Province for a period of years. 


are given under the various Deeds Registries in Chapter XIII 


Further particulars in this connection 


BONDS REGISTERED AND CANCELLED, 1917 TO 1$22. 








Heading. 





*Cape of Good Hope :— 
Bonds Registered— 
Immovable Property.. 
Bonds Cancelled..... 


Natal :— 
Bonds Registered— 
Immovable Property.. 
Movable Property..... 


TOTAL ccc ss 


Bonds Cancelled— 


Immovable Property.. | 


Merahble Property..... 


Transvaal :— 
Bonds Registered— 
Immovable Property... 


Movable Property..... 
TTOTALZ csc s'cloe- £ 
t Bonds Cancelled...... £ > 


Orange Free State :— 
Bonds Registered— 


SNCCIAl iacistesats Sane 
Notarial....... et ee 
TOUWAW A eee stare 00 * 
Bonds Cancelled....... 3 


1917. 


£ 


5,961,824 
4,277,534 


1,856,635 
570,046 


2,426.631 


1,345,943 
327,616 


1,673,559 


4,280,081 
848,192 


5,128,273 


3,288,474 


2,411,888 
" $26,497 


2,738,385 


1,811,640 





ae ee 








| aS 





| 
| 
} 
| 
| 








| 





1918. 


sa Sees 


6,224,694 
5,877,154 


1,932,798 
496,096 


2,428,894 


1,409,528 
392,614 


1,802,142 


5,597,821 


ee 
{ 


2,967,692 


| | 
a nt a ee ee 


2,542,342 
102,573 


—_ 
| 


2,444,915 


ee 
} 


2,184,179 


: 1919, 1920. 

| | 

| £ £ 
10,375,695 13,889,696 
7,397,923 8,055,023 

| 

| 2,531,423 3,987,901 

1,524,221 


| 1, 013, 631 


| 1,871,193 | 





1922. 


£ 


| 14,077,694) 10,275,606 
6, 173,414) 5, 094, 505 





a 


4,115,025) 3,902,022 
2,366,628) 1,011,457 


6,481,653; 4,913,479 


— ae ce on aT 




















| 2,623,872 | 2,138,660) 2,166,290 
| "352}975 855,238 | 1,042,467, 676,234 
2,424,168 | 3,479,110 | 3,181,127) 2,842,524 
SS | CAD | eee Eeenee 
| 
6,471,402 | 9,041,275 | 9,466,302|17,326,144 
| 5,051,067 | 1,849 4,193,112] 2.382.589 
| 
11,522,469 |10,891,263 | 13,659,414/19,708,733 
| 3,026,530 | 4,763,825 | 5,476,830) 3,369,833 
| 8,543,536 | 5,671,146 | 4,138,999] 2,533,902 
-°809'373 | °2377341 525,799! 596,587 
| 
| 4,352 009 | | 5,908,487 | 4,664,798) 4,130,489 
| 2,914,314 | 3,587,458 | 1,653,360] 2,601,840 








* No record of bonds on movable property. 


; Including 1916, Collateral and Surety Bonds, £124,285, and Debenture Bonds, £9,000 ; 
Collateral and Surety Bonds, £512,969, ip Pen Bonds, £344,295 ; 
1920, Collateral and Debenture, £1,743,824 ; ; é 


Bonds, £425,628, and Deben 
$5,754,822. 


Bonds, £10,584 ; 
Bonds, £2,034,546 ; 


ture Bonds, 


£77,038. 





1918, 
1919. Collateral and Debenture Bonds, £3,271,548 ; 
1921, Collateral and Debenture Bonds, £3. 675,753 ; 


t Including 1916, Collateral Bonds, £237,350; 
1919, Collateral Bonds, £548,048 ; 
1922, Collateral Bonds, 


1917, 
Collateral and Surety 


1922, 


1917, Collateral Bonds, £90,550; 1918, Collateral 
1920, Collateral Bonds, £782, 500; 


1921, Collateral 
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§ 8. Insolvencies and Administration of Estates. 
1. Return of Insolvencies.—Particulars are given in the subjoined tables in regard 


to insolvencies in the Union. The law governing the procedure in the case of insolvencies 
and the administration of insolvent estates is contained in the Union Act No. 32 of 1916. 


(i) INSOLVENCIES, 1910 TO 1922. 








NUMBER OF INSOLVENCIES. 
| INSOLVENTS’ INSOLVENTS’ 



























































HEADING. ] | STATEMENTS STATEMENTS 
| Voluntary Compulsory | Assignments OF OF 
| Surrenders, | SeQuestra- | and Com- Total. ASSETS. LIABILITIES, 
. tions. | positions. | 
(a) Unrton, 1910 To 1922. 
| | | P g 
Oe aa 484 240 | 7b | 799 557,545 915,642 
ee hae svi: wa 380 350 80 | 810 396,122 775,234 
Me ee eee | 482 391 | 72 | 945 441,304 764,202 
et bcieee a,  sicla' 518 497 | 91 | 1,106 507,565 906,666 
(hy) lS arn 811 588 103 |- 1,502 765,079 1,297,578 
Betas od b's, 0:6 a, 716 326 | 72 bee £127: 1,172,638 1,921,286 
MALOU es ss et 5 537 319 | 49 | 905 | 956,100 1,656,876 
LDU TR Sass . Pet 234 241 52 527 436,032 654,647 
OL hah wes avin 171 216 | 12 | 399 399,909 657,905 
hu 7.00 Ree 178 | 243 | 16 | 443 493,424 832,164 
ee | 228 401 | 20 | 649 1,123,793 1,704,393 
LOD tae aires ioe ips a's 992 1,022 132 | 2,146 4,711,080* 6,666,461* 
MA Ueee eke Fioticca gue x's 1,200 1,119 | iksAs | 2,470 4.113,3667 5,967,6647 
{ | 
(6) PRovincEs, 1922. 
| / 
Cape of Good Hope 516 295 | 48 | 859 lg yea 2,497,8297 
Natale. se: Pe hate Eas 108 | 123 eG 248 496,719 769,816 
BIER TRSCRAAL S050) chngas Fico 266 | 655 81 1,002 1,380,0747 1,973,3657 
Orange Free State.. 310 / 46 | 5 361 495,802 726,654 
rae | ——— — —- ——— | pe  - O - a eee 
RUENTON gas ss ce 1,200 | 1,119 | foe 2,470 4,113,366 5,967,664 
: OEE pn ek eee SE a Re eS ee eee) ee 











NotTe.—Statements of assets and liabilities exclude Transvaal for the years 1911 to 1917, and. 
assignments and compd¢sitions in Cape Province for the years 1911 to 1916. 
* Exclusive of assets and liabilities not declared in 65 cases, which are included in the total number 


of insolvencies. _ eee ta : ' 
+ Exclusive of assets and liabilities not declared in six cases in the Cape of Good Hope, and 184 
eases in the Transvaal, which are included in the total number of insolvencies. 


(ii) INSOLVENCIES, 1918 TO 1922.—_RACE AND OCCUPATIONS OF INSOLVENTS. 









































eh ete é 

Euro- Sate Other Profes- Com- ‘Manufac-| Agri- | Wage | Miscel- 

Year. | pean. | Asiatic. Iaoiourea.|| Total. || sional. | mercial.| turers. | culture. | Earners.| laneous. 
1918 345 oa 1 | 399 12 179 2, 103 28 7s) 
1919 365 75 3 443 | ai 218 9 ome 53 79 
1920.. 553 93 3 649 35 345 7 96 | 58 108 
1921.. 1,892 236 18 2,146 24 1,070 30 758 221 43 
1922... Zloo Bld 26 |} 2,470 | 53 1,265 9 886 226 ol 








2. Estates of Deceased Persons, etc.—The administration of the estates of deceased 
persons is regulated by Act No. 24 of 1913, and vested in the Masters of the Supreme Court 
at Cape Town, Pietermaritzburg, Pretoria, and Bloemfontein, having jurisdiction within 
the several Provinces, and the Assistant Master at Kimberley, who is subordinate to the 
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Master of the Cape of Good Hope and has jurisdiction in the Griqualand Local Division of 


the Supreme Court. Provision is made in the Act, inter alia, for the registration of wills, 
the preparation and submission of inventories by surviving spouses and others in the case 
of married persons dying, the issue of letters of administration to executors testamentary 
or dative, and of letters of confirmation to tutors and curators, and the due distribution 


5%) (<5 
ry 


and liquidation of deceased estates under the supervision of the Master concerned. A | 


Guardian’s Fund, consisting of all moneys vested by law in the Masters, is established for 
each Province; these funds are held in trust by the Public Debt Commissioners. (See 
paragraph 14, section D, chapter XXIV.) 


The following table gives particulars of work done in the Masters’ Cffices under the- 
Administration of Estates Act :— 


ADMINISTRATION OF ESTATES IN THE UNION, 1917 TO 1922. 











“ | . 
| | / | Eixecutors' | 



























































/ | 
| | don. {*Radtirite | aulguid- and = = {pn aso» | Succession 
Heading, .. |" Peaeh | wins, | Teven* [etary ation | oTators [77 
Pato rege | ae “* |Accounts.| Ap- * | Collected. 
| | | | pointed. | 
Union, 1917 To 1922. 
= — SEE SS Af SE ry ee —_ = a ae TE i. 
No. No No No. | No. ie £ £ 
10TRF AAS, ld 10,421 5,278 | 10,444 2,723 | 7,060 | 5,855 | 2,264,736 | 112,565: 
191832 (.& . . 15,220 9,220 | 14,961] 3,613 7,165 7,850 | 2,206,785 | 108,421 
191D if Seat. 13,291 7,456 | 14,573 | 4,908 9,045 | 11,108 | 2,492,715 | 178,345 
10M eu .e 9,477 5,666 | 10,545 3,302 | (10,595 | 7,270 | 2,975,682 | 251,218 
LOCA e bara. | 8,930 5,233 | 10,343 | 3,384 | 7,801 | 6,945 | 3,139,337 | 187,068 
1908S ys 2a | 8,021 5,174 9,035 | 3,562 | 7,965 6,248 | 3,183,611 | 177,800 
Masters’ Orricss, 1922. 
een dl Ss — * 
(7 No: NOcs is a NO. No. No. | NOA 48 £ £ 
SR eae | 3,408 2,108 | 2,970 1,181 4,197 | 2,656 | 1,416,009 |. 130,730 
Kimberley.... | 285 177 | 200 74 | 378 | 1784 i 10,612 
Pietermaritz- | 
Die da Xiyt | 1,007 646 | 1,044 744 | 729 | 896 | 246,276 16,490 
Pretoria...... 2,530 1,614 | 4,000 772 1,771 | 1,808 | 978,337 — 
Bloemfontein . 791 634 | 821 791 890 | 715 | 542,989 19,968 
= / ao he hy Sago eee * Sina 2 Lae \ s 
ToTan.... | 8,021 5,174 9,035 3,562 | 7,965 | 6,248 | 8,183,611 | 177,800 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


§ 1. Powers and Duties of Local Governing Bodies. 


1. Gape of Good Hope.—Local government in the Province of the Cape of Good Hope 
is administered primarily by divisional councils, municipal councils, and village management 
boards, these bodies being under the legislative contro] of the Provincial Council. 

(i) Divistonal Councils.—The powers and functions of divisional councils as most recently 
defined are chiefly embodied in Ordinance No. 13 of 1917, and Act No. 36 of 1919, and relate 
‘to the maintenance of roads, bridges, pontoons, and ferries, and the control of outspans and 
‘trekpaths ; the destruction of noxious weeds; local rating; vehicle taxation; and public 
health. Divisional councils were first established in the year 1855, and the areas of their 
jurisdiction are the fiscal divisions of the Province. 

(ii) Municipal Councils.—Municipal councils are empowered to act under Ordinance 
No. 10 of 1912 and amending Ordinances. Their functions comprise the rating of 
immovable property, the control of drainage, water supply and sanitation; the upkeep 
of burial grounds, botanical gardens, municipal roads, streets and bridges; the control 
of recreation grounds, and a number of other matters specified in those Ordinances, 
Further functions of municipal councils are set out in section 9 (7) of Act No. 23 of 1897, 
Ordinance No. 13 of 1917, and Act No. 36 of 1919. 

(iii) Village Management Boards.—Village management boards are constituted under 
Ordinance No. 10 of 1921, and these bodies are concerned with the maintenance of public 
streets, the provision of water supply, the prevention or suppression of disease, the control of 
common lands, and similar matters. They are also affected by the provisions of Act No. 4, 
section 9 (7) of Act No. 23 of 1897, Ordinance No. 13 of 1917, and Act No. 36 of 1919. 

(iv) Local Board Areas.—Local board areas may be constituted under Ordinance No.’ 11 
of 1921 in localities adjacent to municipalities where, by reason of their proximity to such 
bodies, it is not considered advisable to establish village management boards. The functions 
of the boards are very similar to those of village management boards, and they are also 
affected by the provisions of Ordinance No. 13 of 1917 and Act No. 36 of 1919. 


(v) Local Areas.—Local areas may be constituted in districts under the control of 
divisional councils for the regulation of water supply, the use of slaughter places, the 
management of burial grounds, the erection of buildings, etc. These areas are constituted 
under Ordinance No. 13 of 1917. 


2. Natal.—(i) Municipal Councils.—In the Natal Province the municipalities are 
governed by Law No. 19 of 1872, Act No. 22 of 1894, and subsequent amending Acts and 
Ordinances. Each borough has the power to sell by public auction on freehold or leasehold 
its town lands, subject to the consent of the Administrator, in order to provide funds for 
the carrying out of any public work. Town councils also have similar powers with regard 
to leasing any portion of the town lands for periods not exceeding fifty years, with power 
to renew for similar periods. Each borough is divided into not fewer than four wards, 
each ward returning two town councillors who are elected by the burgesses for a period 
of two years, one-half of the councillors retiring annually. The mayor is elected by the 
councillors from among their number. Town councils are in certain circumstances 
empowered to raise money by mortgaging town lands, but in most instances special 
borrowing Acts are passed under which the flotation of loans for specific purposes on the 
security of the borough rates and revenues is authorized. With few exceptions licences 
are issued by the municipalities, which receive the licence fees, including those of liquor 
licences. The issue of liquor licences is controlled by licensing boards appointed under 
Act No. 38 of 1896. Market rights vest absolutely in the municipalities under Law No. 19 
-of 1872. New by-laws and amendments of existing ones are subject to the consent of !the 
Administration. 

(ii) Local Boards.—The local boards are governed by Law No. 11 of 1881 and Law 
No. 39 of 1884, and have similar powers to those conferred on municipalities. In addition 
to all matters relating to the sale or lease of town lands, all new by-laws or amendments 
and particulars of the cancellation of existing ones, must be referred to the Administrator 
for approval, and in terms of Ordinance No. 12 of 1916 all municipal and township accounts 
are subject to annual audit by the Provincial Administration. 

(iii) Villages.—Under the provisions of Act No. 19 of 1897 (an Act to provide for the 
supply of water to villages) a village may be proclaimed as coming within the operation 
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of the Act, and the Administrator may authorize the construction of works for the supply 
of water, on presentation to him of a memorial signed by not fewer than three-fourths of 
the resident householders of the village. Plans demarcating the boundaries of the area 
to be served must be filed in the office of the Surveyor-General. The capital cost of water 
schemes so approved is met from Government funds, and rates are imposed to cover the 
interest charges and the cost of maintaining the work. The following villages have taken 
advantage of this Act :—Bergville, Buiwer, Impendhle, Stuartstown (Ixopo), and Howick. 


3. Transvaal.—the Local Government Ordinance, No. 9 of 1912 (amended by Ordinances 
Nos. 1 of 1915, 6 of 1916, 12 of 1917, 6 of 1918, 8 of 1919, 14 of 1919, 4 of 1920, 10 of 
1920, and 12 of 1921), consolidated the law relating to municipal government in the Transvaal 
Province. This Ordinance, a comprehensive measure defining in great detail the 
organization and functions of each form of local authority, provides for three grades of 
such authorities—town councils, village councils, and health committees. Among 
other main laws affecting municipal government may be mentioned the Municipal 
Elections Ordinance, No. 8 of 1912 (amended by Ordinances Nos. 2 of 1914, 10 of 1914, and 
4 of 1918); the Local Authorities Rating Ordinance, No. 6 of 1912 (amended by Ordinances 
Nos. 1 of 1916 and 4 of 1917), in terms of which all local authorities are empowered to levy 
an assessment rate; the Local Authorities Roads Ordinance, No. 44 of 1904, applicable to 
town councils only; the Municipal Expropriation Ordinance, No. 64 of 1903, applicable 
generally to town councils only, though the provisions of sections 9 to 12 inclusive apply 
in the case of any arbitration proceedings in connection with any works which may be 
undertaken by a village council under sections 73 and 77 of Ordinance No. 9 of 1912; and 
the Town Lands Ordinances of 1904 and 1905, applicable to town and village councils. 

The Local Government Ordinance, No. 9 of 1912 (as amended), distinguishes between the 
powers and duties of the bodies formerly known as major and minor municipalities, now 
known as town councils and village councils respectively. Formerly the powers and duties 
of major and minor municipalities were identical. The effect of the Ordinance was to 
apportion to village counciis only the simpler and more elementary powers and duties given 
to town councils, while the more elaborate and complex powers necessary for large 
communities, such as those of Johannesburg and Pretoria, were separated and can now 
only be conferred on town councils on good cause shown. The powers and duties of 
village councils are similar to those of the village management boards of the Cape Province. 
The Ordinance provides for a simplified election procedure for village councils and 
abolished much of the machinery which applied to municipalities in the smaller towns under 
previous legislation. A form of local government by means of health committees is 
provided for such committees to control matters of sanitation and public health. 
Additional committees may be constituted from time to time, and the Administrator may 
by regulation render such committees responsible for the control of water-furrows, 
cemeteries and pounds. 


4, Orange Free State.—The system of local government in the Orange Free State 
embraces municipalities and village boards of management. 


(i) Municipalities—As soon as a community has shown that it is ripe for the grant 
of somewhat further powers of local self-government than are exercisable by a village 
board of management it may be proclaimed by the Administrator as a municipality. The 
powers of town councils are similar to, but cover a much wider field than, those of village 
boards of management. No immovable property may be alienated by a town council 
without the consent of the Administrator. The accounts of councils are audited by 
municipal auditors who are appointed by and perform their duties on behalf of the 
Provincial Administration. 


(ii) Village Boards of Management.—In the case of village boards of management the 
boards are given power to deal with the more necessary matters appertaining to local 
government, e.g. the passing of regulations relating to grazing, sanitation, pounds, etc., 
and the raising of loans not exceeding £1,000 for public works. Subject to the approval 
of the Administrator, boards are empowered to frame, amend and repeal such regulations 
from time to time. 


(ili) Municipal and Village Boards of Management.—Regulations affecting coloured 
persons and their locations require to be approved by the Governor-General-in-Council. 


§ 2. Lccal Governing Bodies. 


1. Municipalities.—The following table gives a list of all municipalities proclaimed in 
each Province, together with particulars as to population, revenue, expenditure, rateable 
valuation, indebtedness, and the mileage of streets and roads. The information contained 
in the table is derived from returns furnished under the Statistics 4ct. 
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(i) MUNICIPALITIES OF CAPE OF GOOD 


HOPE, 1921-22. 








Name. 


PAMETUCEN:.. o.010s.0.6.0.° 
Adelaide 
EAGCCOLD |. «0 ots eset 
PAD ORUIN AE eet unc cleks 
PANIC Oper. 5. a iekes 
Aliwal North....... 
IBALK1Y2 WASGs 4 o)..02.6 
Barkly West....: 

BATTY ORIG ses vis.5.0 os 
AUNT Staeedctadtss css 


BeGgioraese riaes 
Bredasdorp 
IBTITSEOWD S.c hic we 5 
Burgersdorp........ 
Butterworth. . : 


OG Beye ale «6.0 


Walegdon'ic.s <3. 

CUAEVEDIG? «Set wks a 
Cambridge 
Cape Town........ 
MEARIVALV OL eevckers «+ 
Catneartiesaiss 0s 
GOELES ee ainkiaetinie es 


(Sratks oro eee oe ae 


Douglas 


Bast London....... 
NM OGme ag ee tes snes 
1D 1X04) oYe ea 
Fort Beaufort..... 
Fransche mo ae 
Fraserburg.. 

GeOLge as oe ieee ccs as 

“Graal. Reinet. . 

Grahamstown...... 
Greyton 


Sle aw © 169.0 8 2 © 


TAK ONs ic ance et ove 
LEU TIOVET So ctois vo) siaie1 « 
Heidelberg.... 

Hermanus:.2...... 
15 Koyavehile) te Pc Aay Sienna 
Hopetown..:....... 
UOLMGYE eM asatie so se 
Humansdorp....... 
IBGUD YW ec tee e% 3° 


J 65s eee eee 6. 6 0) ¢. © 


Keiskama Hoek... 
ECATHRATO Go tales ee + 
Kamberley.. . .. ss 


King William’s Town 


Kokstad 


Bier eln ep @'s 6. 0. 6 @ 


Hadys Wrere...5.... 
Wa GLEY «6 has os. 
Tadismith: J. .... 
Laingsburg..... 
IROOM AE eel or cts cis. 5 


Mafeking. ss. 
Malmesbury........ 
Matatiele. 02. ..°.. 
MeGregors2 52.2: + 
Middelburg. . 

Molteno 
NUOMEAG ILS cap) 5 cause 
Moorreesburg....... 
Mossel Baye.>..... 
re Murraysburg....... 


PSN 6K6) 0 SUR Se a.¢ 





| 





Population, 1921. 





European. 











Other. 





























Length 
of 


| Streets 











_ Indebted- 
-| Ex- Rateable Nees At 
| Revenue. | nenditure.| Valuation. | Bee - 
| Year. 

: az. 
£ £ £ £ 
2,696 2,635 175,937 | 347 
3,839 3,903 165,485 9,949 

394 472 20,346 707 
877 673 SOL _— 
4,236 5,628 109,455 12,765 
24,488 26,699 868,244 54,766 
8,439 2,980 134, oe 4,069 
1,925 2,142 52,674 —_ 
198 151 40,528 _— 
2,559 482 26,157 = 
9,070 11,942 438,744 30,886 
2,225 2,308 90,808 | 13,443 
2,530 2,531 119,831 20,745 
1,374 1,082 81,266 2,876 
13,356 13,719 162,570 | 18,313 
1,382 1,803 108,251 319 
924 1,079 59,151 | 190 
13,174 13,852 204,420 | 9,225 
1,803 15715 180,512 | 226 
4,074 3,940 165,220 4,094 
6,473 6,222 405,397 2,700 
1,312,630: | 13125732 23,949,386 | 6,574,076 
2,142 2,453 E5223) |} 3,490 
8,275 3,730 88,870 | 8,730 
4,469 5,503 182,485 9,441 
704 790 36,904 | 2,873 
4,382 4,857 162,862 | 1,518 
19,833 20,001 412,531 | 30,770 
3,818 5,817 169,969 | 5,690 
3,837 3,748 139,598 10,226 
1,831 2,016 81,466 185 
1,666 1,982 88,190 331 
216,326 232,046 3,448,202 600,453 
1,541 1,693 70,3864 3,847 
316 1i4 46,285 — 
3,223 3,538 95,983 22,278 
921 739 74,017 | 374 
1,471 1,739 99,887 | 4,586 
3,099 3,147 203,773 7,700 
14,251 13,663 473,295 | 46,777 
39,701 39,608 987,274 | 100,673 
364 430 28,485 | 297 
1,734 1,761 28,810 3,354 
1,871 1,943 38,860 4,387 
1,091 1,080 77,840 | 3,216 
1,700 2,384 106,792 | 2,624 
3,159 3,240 76,411 | 1,373 
1,265 1,541 52,220 2,258 
2,657 Zyl 200 | 81,284 6,243 
987 988 | 47,595 | 639 
1,886 1,922 94,623 | 221 
732 781 76,724 —_ 
2,704 4,631 81,412 9,970 
1,513 1,453 70,649 1,208 
1,153 1,217 58,964 — 
1,823 1,555 45,364 1,522 
142,158 150,707 2,410,535 514,237 
85,640 81,371 862,679 | 286,568 
6,659 6,309 290,113 | 10,842 
899 1,093 SOyLZON} = 
2,138 2,079 119,168 | 2,012 
5,145 4012 56.565 | 18,148 
779 1.028 37,558 af 
2165 2,152 110,250 803 
2,017 2,017 144,261 6,196 
1,264 1,311 97,371 | 152 
1,106 1,339 34,951 7,991 
1,349 SATS 54,470 61 
7,442 7,684 201,544 | 21,554 
7,436 12,073 340,934 14,324 
3,720 4,933 173,320 11,546 
739 823 57,000 | 393 
6,632 6,334 228,342 | 18,062 
DD L7 11,235 162,842 8,783 
4,469 4,677 200,178 27,428 
1,840 1,784 120,445 | 586 
12,415 10,615 509,145 | 69,475 
878 882 95,783 | 2,631 








and 


| Roads. 


Miles. 
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(i) MUNICIPALITIES OF CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 1921-22—continued. 





Population, 1921. 





















































Y. Ex- Rateable 
Name. Revenue. | penditure. Valuation. 
European. Other. 
| 
{ 
| £ £ £ 
New Bethesda..... 337 429 271 540 | 43,566 
Oudtshoorn........ 5,552 5,166 44,063 42,251 | 14,005,199 
Paarl... xc citdeteaes le 5,760 6,638 20,851 25,184 ,042 
‘PearstOu..3. sates > 566 565 982 1,056 | 62,931 
Peddie... ....0 eee ss 389 294 677 802 45,283 
Petrusville......... 482 374 1,008 997 52,026 
Phillipstown........ 759 522 1,719 1,456 52,148 
Piquetberg......... 733 832 72 1,131 51,378 
Port Altréd. tenes. « 1,075 1,853 4,217 4,018 157,873 
Port Elizabeth..... 23,935 12,899 316,856 304,278 5,732,081 
SPOLLOr Ville: se ae wise 944 481 1,767 1,715 | 90,004 
PPRIGSKA sss eect 1,114 935 2,329 2,504 | 117,117 
Prince Albert...... 1,148 844 1,849 1,750 220,004 
Prince Alfred’s 
Hamlet.. 356 289 250 ote 37,059 
Queenstown. . = 5,231 7,637 43,545 45,153 831,284 
Richmond......... 769 805 1,639 1,324 98,650 
Riversdales.) os. 1,474 1,409 | 4,332 ‘5,010 166,079 
Robertson. 3. ses. 2,587 1,856 7,463 6,218 374,152 
SGFMOUL. we tees 151 411 952 1,062 26,221 
\. Simonstown........ 3,005 2,404 12,824 12,676 238,100 
Somerset Hast...... 267. 2,901 12,986 11,031 285,999 
Somerset Strand.... 2,342 1,506 | 11,013 9,517 358,874 
Somerset West..... 1,505 1,473 6,265 6,631 273,213 
Stamtord: fess en 434 202 266 276 27,475 
Stellenbosch........ 3,695 3,610 23,696 18,784 696,617 
Sterkstroom........ 971 1,043 2,700 2,775 101,968 
Steynsburg... 0... 4,222 806 8,213 3,146 132,000 
Steytlerville........ 705 622 | 3,372 990 73,589 
Stutterheim........ 905 2,223 4,180 3,650 133,207 
Strydenburg....... 414 185 | 490 481 26,815 
Sutherland... 544 273 | 882 1,022 69,179 
Swellendam........ 1,619 1,324 3,243 3,712 194,209 
Tarkastad ceive 947 1,250 5,851 4,622 121,796 
Talbagh Were see 654 396 2,062 1,987 71,739 
Vitenhage......03.. 7,815 6,399 | 40,634 48,278 647,215 
Umeata tee 1.639 1,859 43,322 10,575 335,580 
Uniondalewia.<.<ce . 642 725 | 1,577 1,740 72,000 
Upinceton tenes ea. 1,259 1,364 2,378 2,844 193,576 
Van Rhynsdorp.... 493 313 705 596 45,098 
Venterstad......... 414 547 1,045 960 48,980 
Victoria West...... 1,016 971 | 3,956 2,999 145,841 
Villiersdorp........ 624 138 622 883 59,395 
VoOsbire heuer. 396 182 672 715 27,882 
VEINDUTEO eee ee b.a7Ty. 1,919 4,391 4,788 308,675 
Walmer 3. 1,339 733 4,973 4,502 257,515 
Wellington......... 2,666 2,502 | 42,575 11,815 323,198 
IWEHIStON. ss aa sets 354 375 1,064 1,160 23,954 
Willowmore........ 1,093 942 1,952 2,613 100,650 
Windsorton........ 597 1,032 1,007 1,719 26,103 
-- Worcester. ..csc.ae 3,894 4,747 15, 210 16, 032 427,170 
Wynberg.........- 9,999 11,970 73,890 69,852 | 2,004,429 
(ii) MUNICIPALITIES OF NATAL, 1921-22. 
| & | £ £ 
DunNd6e) a.n ewe 1,586 2.201. 15,777 14,211 373,887 
SDirban.. 2. 47,358 48, 183 | 1,856,640 | 1,252,043 16,637,600 
StCourtieaese we 746 1,003 9,504 9,375 68,000 
Greytown.......... 1,198 2,189 23,652 21,725 278,046 
Ladysmith......... Bs2241 oF 562 34,153 33,149 696,810 - 
Nowcastle: asc as ss 2,057 2,201 16,945 17,872 377,832 
Pietermaritzburg. . 17,492 17, 668 263,882 | 233,188 4,482,940 
Utrecht 0 kan 665 1,544 4,418 3,848 142,165 
EV TCG Arar oi 2,062 1,957 13,412 12,755 430,378 
































Indebted- | Length 
ness at of 
End Streets 
of and 
Year. Roads. 
| 
£ Miles. 
re 24 
143,689 42 
93,940 194 
973 | 8 
895 5 
3,936 4} 
4,258 6 
1,381 20 
10,209 25 
1,279,921 78 
5,886 10 
590 4 
3,953 41 
1,263 44 
220,842 30 
— 20 
18,736 16 
21,358 13 
995 14 
15,818 12 
23,502 11 
38,840 | 404 
9,383 18 
1,000 42 
28,606 ra 
6,125 54 
7,019 7 
77 7 
4,692 43 
929 34 
1,048 83 
5,601 14 
11,463 64 
6,674 12 
99,827 26 
35,237 37 
3,14 44 
2,997 23 
gr 5 
79 651 64 
2,355 12 
1,156 44 
<7 30,008 14 
8,440 28 
32,354 234 
1,633 102 
3,525 4 
1,100 15 
60,389 17 
485,348 65 
£ Miles. 
38,573 36 
4,051,306 153 
47,747 4 
59,352 21 
90, 890 22 
39, 271 234 
uy 076, 944 130 
3,570 stk 
62,035 32 


| Population, 1921. | | : | pg et ed: et ee 
| | ness a fe) 
- aa Ex- Rateable 
Name. | Revenue. a : End Streets 
| Huropean Gihen | penditure. | Valuation. of and 
| | Year. Roads 
| oe - £ | ae Miles. 
Balbertonin. ccves sus 1,048 1,621 | 6,867 6,340 130,192 } 17,000 39 
MACRO Meters oa ead 5 14,483 33,158 122,791 108,404 | 2,626,941 64,205 682 
DethalIeiss << tse 1,252 944 6,659 6,774 °| 194:705 15,500 37 
HOKSHUTSs .. dees 12,416 25,563 99,836 89,556. | 1,241,174 36,001 664 
Brakpaneis.c.. are 7,108 1300 55,915 52,977. | 531,848 25,991 53 
Er mMolow Aon. seaeetas 2,716 1,839 12,752 11,144 || 494,235 | 28,053 54 
Germiston ws a. sins 15,697 26,658 130,302 129,505 | 1,090,098 | 124,288 93 
Heidelberg. ........ 2,086 1,324 15,510 14,642 | 371,958 | 29,301 22, 
Johannesburg...... 150,286 132,685 |-2,571,954 | 2,475,014 | 47,515,267 | 3,963,814 770 
Klerksdorp......... Sal 2,565 21,300 20,165 286,380 | 27,891 25 
Krugersdorp....... 13,439 29,077 101,992 97,929 1,967,777 | 185,479 60 
Middelburg......... 2,705 2,338 14,967 16,437 469,456 | 36,283 28 
Pietersburg........ 2,452 3,611 27,630 21,421 | 598,582 28,620 a 
Potchefstroom...... 8,189 5,176 40,326 37,666 916,850 | 12,959 423 
Pretonine cs «hati be 36,675 25,3859 545,736 524,311 8,236,276 | 1,409,187 1784 
Roodepoort— | 
Maraisburg. . 7,140 16,942 47,906 50,684 1,195,230 25,346 91 
Rustenburg........ 1,734 1,665 8,249 | 10,591. | 462,357 6,037 30 
CESS Pe eevorere uss c,.0.6 4,488 14,912 61,376 55,709 1,480,726 43,184 23 
Standerton......... 2,100 1,899 17,964 26,009 399,925 40,911 36 
Vereeniging........ 1,843 3,590 17,058 15,548 631,114 31,014 ny, 
IWOIKSTUSTs cs eso 2,218 1,099 8,232 8,185 303,302 13,974 26 
Withanin sc. oss 1,919 5,193 11,018 8,703 388,244 | 15,601 | 10 
(iv) MUNIGIPALITIES OF ORANGE FREE STATE, 1921-22. 
& | 9 aS | Miles 
Bethlehem... 2.2... 3,383 2,982 28,402 28,279 | 539,456 114,246 | 15 
POU NUIG Seereiec . 5.» sie 1,308 1,207 2,079 | 2,018 121,735 61,308 | 7 
Bloemfontein....... Sere 18,780 281,575 276,065 2,747,242-| 1,086,000 | 45 
OSGi a tt an ts. AG 1,285 751 2,748 od. 150,218 663 | 74 
HOUMAVING. Gores so. 608 511 25248, 1,943 | 111,007 4,591 7+ 
Bramagiorti,cc. +... - 1,414 ILO? 5,955 7,106 | 231,174 14,839 10 
ARON sa ceca: c+ 205 100 701 763 19,261 2,389 ah 
CLOCOLATIN. « . ca ive va 1,029 832 4,952 4,368 138,834 8,251 | 19 
Dealesville......... 459 168 1,154 928 | 26,605 1,071 | 4g 
Dewetsdorp........ 873 732 1,832 2,660 | 86,555 9,373 15 
Biden bur gen < $s ayes 840 765 1,838 1,854. | 76,245 4,978 6 
HG ED VAN gece wcore- ais « 447 204 407 673 37,730 200 12 
Heceelsior revs. ss os 485 322 1,474 1,543 67,606 3,825 5 
Fauresmith........ 936 1,078 2,768 2,426 112,240 2,796 10 
BicksbUre ess... 3 5 1,987 1,328 §,912 7,261 239,690 20,268 | 27 
Fouriesburg........ | 532 416 1,179 1,416 | 63,882 | Pasi, | 23 
Beankforteney ess. 1,434 1,306 6,398 5,518 235,533 14,154 14 
Fbarrismtitiyeil as ss 2,553 3,681 28,188 26,598 577,087 103,338 17 
Heilbron........... 1,514 1,537 12,666 14,022 310,651 32,185 123 
*Hobhouse.......... 388 90 D2 587 30,423 682 2 
Hoopstadss2.% 326 Bare 538 584. 33,486 863 5 
JACODSGAL A cee ss os 374 296 952 958 46,675 3,031 4 
Jagersiontein....... 1,729 2,285 5,151 3,864 185,102 3,085 64 
Kestellojcets o's 3% 4 aywee 511 2,585 2,084 77,580 5,150 134 
Koffyfontein....... 1,253 878 2,439 3,382 97,618 3,367 3+ 
Kroonstadsni sss oss 4,291 5,045 53,664 52,641 728,000 200,775 6 
Dadybrand 222 <2. 2,050 1,614 | 6,206 6,267 264,716 10,577 22 
Hindley... es a3 982 758 4,048 3,118 121,992 8,062 12 
DMNCKNOMSe De ee 361 193 736 637 28,736 3,108 is 
Marquard.... =i) ~. 703 470 2,277 Sylva: 105,602 6,498 20 
Memel..... 2.ueer pa live 358 2,014 1,594 80,895 3,779 10 
Odendalsrust 386 184 706 (D4 30,414 2,340 174 
Parysas roves Bes. 2,641 1,012 15,297 15,775 192,146 43,751 35 
Paul’ Rowe... 2222" 579 237 1 a ois 46,152 6,000 44 
Petrusburg. 5.3 75% 553 236 844 (Bi 43,160 1,289 10 
Petrus Steyn....... 496 306 1,360 1,625 72,508 1,686 il 
BHD pOLS... 85.58. 3810 506 1,805 1,764 84,410 1,793 4 
Reddersburg....... 817 353 2,096 1,887 109,190 2,683 74 
TROULT, aon, sete os he's 1,060 1,011 6,076 7,580 210,578 3,423 12 
~ Rosendal..... Pa 327 103 508 | 527 25,006 457 10 
Rows wiles o.. 6 ow. 682 650 2,442 | 2,261 113,097 2,108 12 
Benelli es cre. ss 1,198 1,243 7,892 | 8,300 200,000 20,659 64 
Smithfield Pe ae 974 684 4,404 4,198 124,188 7,559 84 
Springfontein....... 772 779 3,967 3,076 77,617 5,642 2 
Steynsrust......... 520 312 Ai a 1,964 64,870 6,597 9 
haba Nehtics 3. 628 83 1,891 2,514 91,125 13,554 6 
Theunissen......... 431 674 1,267 1,574 54,000 11,127 64 
ELT OMIPSOUL Ds? we. Geir 728 466 2,445 2,244 97,171 6,703 64 
Ventersburg........ 592 413 1,084 T2117 66,983 3,178 5% 
VAT OTS va cisrterees oe 420 267 1,345 1,267 72,325 2,300 12 
Wass Crea eeitane oO STTC 1,425 1,653 10,251 11,880 300,911 29,118 20 
Wrederorts: 2. eseh's 390 526 1,318 1,302 63,000 | 713 4h 
Warden 598 314 1,230 15232 71,854 342 9 
»; Wepener........... 1,114 859 2,828 2,933 142,780 6,254 18 
MOV IITOUEQ cisco ofere a0 1,243 1,826 10,033 11,310 185,740 16,733 9 
PMBTLOM Sie he Se et 1,765 1,017 4,762 5,405 184,755 9,761 13 
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(iii) TOWN GOUNCILS OF TRANSYAAL, 1921-22. 
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2. Other Local Governing Bodies.—The subjoined lists give the names of all local 
governing bodies in the Union, other than municipalities, which are enumerated separately 


in the preceding section. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


VILLAGE MANAGEMENT BOARDS. 


ee, 


Alicedale. 
Salem. 
Alexandria. 
Paterson. 
Jamestown. 
Rhodes. 
Boetsap. 
Daniels Kuil. 
Merweville. 
Napier. 
Pooles Bay. 
Brand Vlei. 
Loeriesfontein. 
Nieuwoudtville. 
Glen Lily, 
and Parow. 
Bellville. 


Bizana. 
Cedarville. 
Mount Ayliff. 


Fairfield, 


Maqanduli. 


~ Qumbu. 








Burgerville. Olifants Hoek. Korsten. 
Amalinda. Van Wyksdorp. Marydale. 
Macleantown. Ugie. Tylden. 

’ Blinkwater. | Rooigrond. Whittlesea. 
Pacaltsdorp. / Darling. Gordons Bay. 
Keimoes. | Hoedjes Bay. Belivale. 
Niekerks Hope. _ Riebeek Kasteel. Hertzog. 
Postmasburg. | Riebeek West. Zuurbraak. 
Warrenton. Vredenburg. Bonnievale. 
Ritchie. _ Langebaan. Gouda. 
Berlin. | Herbertsdale. Wolseley. 
Braunschweig. | Garies. Haarlem. 
Breidbach. _ | . Springbok. Joubertina. 
Frankfort. | De Rust. Rietbron. 
Hanover. Dysseldorp. Rawsonville. 
Kei Road. Wooldridge. 

*Ummnxesha. | Willemsmit. 
Native Territories. 
Mount Fletcher. | Nqamakwe. Tabankulu. 
Mount Frere. | _ Port St. Johns. Tsolo. 
| 


LocaL AREAS UNDER ORDINANCE No. 13 oF 1917. 

















Arniston. Lamberts Bay. Jeffrey’s Bay. | Middeldrift. 
Hawston-Middel Vlei. | Citrusdal. Karreedouw. | Bethalsdorp. 
Pinelands Garden City. Blanco. Waterford. | Fish Hoek. 
Van Wyks Vlei. Ferreira Town. Theronsville. | niaboese 

| amburg, 

DIVISIONAL COUNCILS. 
Aberdeen. East London. Maclear. Robertson. 
Albany. Elliot. | Mafeking. Somerset East. 
Albert. Fort Beaufort. | Malmesbury. Stellenbosch. 
Alexandria. Fraserburg. Maraisburg. Sterkstroom. 
Aliwal North. George | Middelburg. Steynsburg. 
Barkly East. / blen® Gres (District Molteno. Steytlerville. 
Barkly West. | Council). | Montagu. Stockenstrom. 
Bathurst. | Gordonia. | Mossel Bay. Stutterheim. 
Beaufort West. _ Graaff-Reinet. | Murraysburg. Sutherland. 
Bedford. Hanover. | Namaqualand. Swellendam. 
Bredasdorp. ay. Oudtshoorn. Tarka. 
Britstown. | Herbert Paarl. Tulbagh. 
Caledon. | Hopetown. Pearston. Uitenhage. 
Calitzdorp. | Humansdorp. Peddie. Uniondale. 
Calvinia. | Jansenville. Philipstown. Van Rhynsdorp. 
Cape Town. Kenhardt. Piquetberg. Victoria East. . 
Carnarvon. Kimberley. | Port Elizabeth. Victoria West. 
Cathcart. King William’s Town. | Prieska. Vryburg. 
Ceres. Knysna. | Prince Albert. Williston. 
Clanwilliam. Komgha. Queenstown. Willowmore. 
Colesberg. Kuruman. Richmond. Wodehouse. 
Cradock. Ladismith. ; Riversdale. Worcester. 
De Aar. Laingsburg. 
NATAL. 
Locat Boarps. 
| 

Charlestown. | Harding. Paulpietersburg. Stanger. 
Eshowe. | Howick. Richmond. Verulam. 
Geluksburg. Louwsberg. South Barrow. Weenen. 
Glencoe. | Mooi River. South Shepstone. ; 
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TRANSVAAL. 
VILLAGE COUNCILS. 
Amersfoort. Duivelskloof. Lydenburg. * | Potgietersrust. 
Amsterdam. Dullstroom. ' Machadodorp. Schweizer-Reneke. 
Balfour. Erasmus. | Morgenzon. Ventersdorp. 
Belfast. Hendrina. | Nelspruit. Wakkerstroom. 
Bloemhof. | Innesdale. _ Nigel. Willemsdal. 
Breyten. | Lichtenburg. | Nylstroom. Wolmaransstad. 
Carolina. | Louis Trichardt. | - Piet Retief. Zeerust. 
Christiana. 
HEALTH COMMITTEES. 
f 
Alberton. Elsburg. Koster. | Pilgrims Rest. 
Alexandra. Graskop. Leslie. | Rodeon. 
Coligny. Greymont. Maquassi. | Sabie. 
Delareyville. Hartebeestfontein Messina. | Trichard. 
Delmas. No. 624. Naboomspruit. | Warmbaths. 
Duivelskloof. Kinross. Ottosdal. | Witpoort. 
Eendracht. hr iy 
ORANGE FREE STATE. 
¢ 
VILLAGE BoaRDS OF MANAGEMENT. 

= 7 . 
Bultfontein. | Hertzogville. | Waterkloof. Wesselsbron. 
Cornelia. | 


| Viljoenskroon. 


— 


3. Statistics —Owing to the absence in the past of a compulsory system for the collection 
of detailed information in regard to local bodies, the statistics given in this section, which 
are derived from returns furnished by the individual local authorities, are necessarily 
incomplete. In-the exercise of powers conferred by the Statistics Act of 1914, regulations 
were issued in 1920 making it paientory to render these returns and ensuring full and 
reliable statistics in future years. 


(a) Municipal Roads and Bridges.—The following tables show the mileage of streets 
and roads and the number of bridges under the control of municipalities and village manage- 
ment boards in the Cape, Natal, Transvaal, and Orange Free State Provinces, also the 
expenditure, for a series of years :— 


(i) MELEAGE OF STREETS AND ROADS AND NUMBER OF BRIDGES UNDER 
CONTROL OF MUNICIPALITIES AND VILLAGE MANAGEMENT BOARDS, CAPE 
OF GOOD HOPE, NATAL, TRANSVAAL, AND ORANGE FREE STATE, TOGETHER 
WITH EXPENDITURE, 1916-17 TO 1921-22. 























| 
Heading. ' 1916-17. | 1917-18. 1918-19. | 1919-20. | 1920-21. 921-22 
sat 
Cape of Good Hope— | 
Streets and Roads...miles | * | * 1,879 2,310 2,225 ya AT 
ISERIES Sei eoleie's «0 se number | - * 291 294 - | 234 220 
SIC aaa avgiatet eteveCorenetate Be a * * 192,792 245,414 267,138 276,229 
Natal— | 
Streets and Roads...miles | 573 573 | 544 559 632 634 
PTAC ER oat acces fe elh< number | 32 45. | 13 v2 Seer 70 
MEX DENCIGUEC celfesolnce sis, te £ | - 45,273 58,602 74,113 109,595 121,138 95,222 
Trausvaal— ) 
Streets and Roads. ..miles 2,362 2,563 2,447 2,548 2,539 2,543 
BIOGOR OG sachs nember | 145 126 144 71 198 161 
_ Expenditure............. £ | 209,904 | 233,364 249,089 288,144 339,891 323,897 
Orange Free State— | 
Streets and Roads...miles . ~ 615 653 669 671 
IBTIdGESsa. sede te number * * 39 40 41 70 
Bxpenditures. ts. 22, 2 £ | * | * 38,609 36,570 43,843 34,337 
| J 











* Particulars not available. 
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(ii) URBAN AUTHORITIES—MILEAGE OF ROADS AND NUMBER OF BRIDGES, 
WITH EXPENDITURE ON STREET AND BRIDGE CONSTRUCTION AND 
MAINTENANCE, 1921-22. 









































\-  Gapecor ete) a ae Orange Ho a = 
‘Heading. | Good Hope. ate, | Transvaal’ | Pree State. Totals 4 
Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. 
Length of streets constructed... | 13130. 289 | 665 188 2,292 
On which no construction has | 
heen Wenes .< as hee ae 1:09'7..] 345 acy poy), 483 3,803 
be Sa Rete le 
Tork ww 22d... | 2,227 «| 634 2,543 | 671 | - 60764 
| | 
Number of bridges for general \¢ 
traffiic— | 
Under 20-ft. span........ io 38 115 3a 309 
20-ft. span and over...... | 102 32 46 / ays 217 
| } 
lenges our tae Ieee aR Ga ee —— — 
TOMAT Mews Fc lee / 225 70 161 | 70 526 
| > | . | 
Expenditure during year on | 
street and bridge construction | 4 ae ; 
and MAMtenaAnce. «2. 4.6. £ | 276.229 95,222 323,897 34,337 | 729,685_ 








| 
By! = Set —_ | ee — a 














- 


(b) Revenue, Expenditure, and Rateable Property.—The following tables (i), (ii), (iii), 
(iv), (v), and (vi) give particulars of the revenue, expenditure, indebtedness, and rateable 
valuation of property of urban local authorities in the Cape of Good Hope, Natal, 
Transvaal, and Orange Free State Provinces :— 


(i) NET LOAN INDEBTEDNESS AND RATEABLE VALUATION OF PROPERTY— 
URBAN AUTHORITIES, 1919-20 TO 1921-22. 












































| Indebtedness Rateable Value of Property. 
Province. : oe 
| 1919-20, 1920-21. | 1921-22. 1919-20. 1920-21. 1921-22. 
| £ aa Aes ¢ guy ligwag £ 
Cape of Good Hope— | 
Municipalities....... 9,443,415 | 10,275,400 | 11,508,765 | 55,292,051 | 57,427,944 | 59,385,058 
Village Management 
Boardsareee os oe 8,280 11,175 | 12,495 1,878,129 2,001,310 1,968,172 
Natal— | 
Municipalities....... 4,551,289 5,040,375 | 5,469,688 | 20,910,876 | 21,446,375 | 23,587,658 
Townships. «42.22% >< 24,647 56,143 | 76,291 796,969 889,129 1,080,411 
Transvaal— ; 
Town Councils...... 5,990,081 6,125,151 | 6,155,139 | 57,824,627 | 58.858,891 | 71,337,932 
Village Councils..... 38,312 53,920 62.596 2,671,671 3,119.143 3,560,343. 
Health Committees. . . 2,688 2,090 2,108 434,731 492,785 449,061 
Orange Free State— | 
Municipalities....... 1,414,706 1,714,701 1,942,178 9,209,342 | 10,060,206 | 10,417,556 
Village Management | 
Boards... sani’. 459 308 402 10,757 | 51,420 23,400 
ache ' 
| ; 
TOTAL. hee’ « £ | 21,473,877 | 23,279,263 | 25,229,662 | 149,029,153 |154,347,203 |171,809,584 








a 
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(ii) REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF URBAN AUTHORITIES, 1919-20 TO 1921-22. 























| : 
Revenue. Expenditure. 
Province. | a = sats ar 
1919-20. 1920-21. 1921-22 1919-20. 1920-21. | 195 21-22. 
iy ren £ £ ae, oi £ coy 

Cape of Good Hope— 

Municipalities....... | 2,107,975 2,388,241 2,796,466 2,171. 841 2,674,652 2,819,401 
Village Management | 
Te eee eee 21,088 18,671 22,044 18,119 19,576 22,504 

Natal— 

Municipalities....... | 1,486,622 1,603,759 1,738,383 1,438,316 1,726,826 1,598,166 
PP GAVNSHIDSsi<. co encic.< 3. 1 | 19,891 22,187 lee 19,509 21,862 2Sh6 

Transvaal— 

_ Town Councils...... 3,341,258 3,837,077 3,939,681 3,325,546 3,870,668 3,780,940 
Village Councils..... 4243 92, 82,470 7044 ,504 81,775 
Health Committees... 12,536 13,523 14,081 14.261 12,751 13,503 

Orange Free State— : 

Municipalities....... 457,359 543,727 563,653 433,422 482,550 561,874 
Village Management 

FOAL OS corto che avels 1,410 1,158 678 1,203 1,143 746 

2 Wey nO eae eee £ 7,526,382 8,521,102 9,188,668 7,494,061 8,895,532 8,906 376 


























(ii) PARTICULARS OF EXPENDITURE INCURRED BY MUNICIPALITIES, 1919-20 






























































TO 1921-22. 
Union. Provinces—1921-—22. 
Heading. | Orang 
1919-20. | 1920-21. | 1921-22 Cape. | Natal. | Transvaal.| fe 
c = £ 3 ce a £ 

Administration..... 366,205 407,487 430,740 172,838 74,974 138,600 44,328 
PYRUUEGATY ci wives ees as ci ¢ 888,519 | 1,030,027 938,792 299,010 102,645 488,482 48,655 
Public Health...... 173,989 200,220 197,071 89,072 14,896 73,910 19,193 
Streets and Bridges 658,006 743,410 699,492 272,985 90,603. | ~ 301,576 34,328 
Street Lighting..... 96,248 111,070 110,620 43,726 14,533 45,701 6,660 
\ CUS Sree 776,230 | 964,239 675,778 158,783 125,442 324,460 67,093 
Electric Supply..... | 1,073,864 | 1,291,081 | 1,138,818 341,139 255,947 477.045 64,687 
MEASTSUPDLY. coe ck 40, 157 35,952 34,094 126 — 33,941 vat 
SERA IWAN Sh cisse-s 4 ater 927,182 1,150,400 | 1,016,208 38,178 298,696 647,791 31,543 
PAD ALEGIESe cc. cos s-0 106,583 123,831 117,091 21,500 19,599 69,908 6 084 
PASSE Bea koch rece lea adaave 4 10,061 12,155 12,963 1,590 2,095 9,270 8 
Cemeteries......... 37,412 50,326 46,819 LO;3 1 2.235 31,919 2,354 
GHEE SOE sce. sfevare « 41,471 66,063 60,296 26,539 8,441 16,450 8,866 
Fire Brigades...... 110,591 142,355 138,044 44,308 19,237 70,870 3,629 
PDCAVIONS 3. 32, cue 84,458 102,296 105,858 27,675 21,425 42,515 14,243 
WVUIAGODS setter tietene ta ce 149,519 163,251 143,497 47,842 39,764 49,988 5,903 
BRP Sik, sists eteas0: ann 0 9,385 12,946 12,859 2,819 224 5,556 4,260 
WET OSTLY. = «1. slerehs: o/ ame's 45,353 44,053 32,591 13,092 7,304 6,600 5,595 
‘Town Halls, Parks, 

Gardens, Recre- 

ation Grounds, 

Swimming Baths, 

Bathing and Wash 

Houses.......... 286,946 | 335,816 | 305,330 95,671 64,874 | 123,560 21,225 
Mayoral Allowances 15,958 Ww4ap*} 17,795 4,202 2,880 | 8,299 2,414 
Public Entertain- 

MENUS"... Sorte om 26,742 21,038 16,867 11,497 2,296 L625 1,459 
Grants to Hospitals 

and other Insti- : 

ULRLONS2 © dein! 22s 80,114 95,394 1165112 44,366 20,058 44.185 7,503 
PHGELLONS.. 2 aw 2s 7,910 4,810 7,970 1,659 143 5,640 528 
Valuations..... Dake 5,088 12,837 1,434 2 504 7,618 1,281 
Legal and Audit. 23,415 27,815 27,902 10,069 5,352 9,389 3,092 
WTSUPanCG Fate oF ces 15,431 24,784 32,800 6,521 2,445 22,796 1,038 
Pensions and Gra- i 

HREGLES Perc atene te les 48,115 63,862 66,929 11,674 6,306 44,466 4,483 
ROME sare cee ac tes 59,188 74,309 80,079 2,239 77,840 — — 
Loan Charges— 

anterests.. 2. .c.2 2 - 557,604 576,947 | 1,062,302 470,094 134,072 362,740 95,396 

Redemption...... 187,956 195,373 421,142 170,739 25,376 181,327 43,700 

Other Loan 

Charges. . 32,287 46,528 39,800 9,618 16,319 10,921 2,942 
Native Beer. 59,468 70, 516 59,294 — 59,294 = “et 
Other Expenditure.. 367,585 543,319 581,591 368,085 80,347 123,802 9,357 

ies te wal hr sce he a eae 

TOTAL... mr | 7,369, 125, _ 8,754,696 8,760,381 | 2,819,401 | 1,598,166 | 3.780,940 561.874 
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(iv) PARTICULARS OF REVENUE RECEIVED BY MUNICIPALITIES, 1919-20 TO 




































































1921-22. 
| ak 
Union. | Provinces—1921-22. 
Heading. ) 
1919-20. | 1920-21. | 1921-22. | Cape. Natal. | Transvaal. eae 
| 
£ =o £ £ £ =) = 
RaLOS rece cin eit ee 1,965,220 | 2,451,405 | 2,692,193 | 1,148,426 395,497 999,991 148,279 
Sanitary Fees...... 583,187 639, 817 715,527 88,944 16,880 563,400 46,303 
Wiateti us sce alee 895,301 975,800 1,096,212 396,190 162,890 430,835 106,297 
DICENCES $s 4 aetoatnt ee 191,474 216,616 227,571 40,935 54,291 125,501 6,844 
“A DAtLOITS:.2 apaee ate 104,211 115,848 147,105 29,472 20,515 89,613 7,505 
MASSIZO. cela ch eee 4,710 5,222 5,822 1,203 1,045 3,573 L 
Building Plans, Fees 10,783 9,510 10,412 5 1,408 8,628 371 
Cemeteries......... 27,728 28,792 30,424 4,632 2,077 22,975 740 
Hist bis tes oleae 186,221 203,942 229,924 96,767 66,836 36,079 30,242 
Fines: 4. eee 21,093 25,028 23,708 932 8,460 13,380 936 
Fire Brigades...... 10,983 11,276 14,045 5,752 2,966 5,154 173 
Locations?.ce meee 107,492 118,740 127,666 32,816 23,287 48,739 22,824 
Markets\. pics tere 218,528 221,083 189,497 72,457 45,753 61,067 10,220 
Pounds? an eee ae 14,448 15,999 1 6.262 4,317 402 6,285 5,258 
MOTOS 0. ct eee 48,857 39,252 23,617 8,644 10,307 2,621 2,045 
Town Halls, Parks, 
Gardens, Recre- 
ation Grounds, 
Swimming Baths, 
Bothins 4 and W ash 
Houses. . 124,425 147,281 142,910 72,653 30,099 30,395 9,763 
Interest. . 197,458 183,919 217,130 36,846 57,900 73,999 48,385 
Electric Supply. Sie 1206;83o sled, 376, 426 | 1,518,724 508,459 282,270 643,220 84,775 
Gasisipply eset oy Peg 43,004 44,671 104 =: 44,480 87 
LTAIMWAYS:. cokwie oe 955,771 | 1,020,466 | 1,016,193 40,429 288,861 666, 701 20,202 
Native Beer........ 60,210 67,550 79,681 _ 79,681 — 
Other Revenue..... 416,066 455, 828 468, 889 206,483 186,958 63,045 12,403 
TOTAL. .......£ | 7,387,214 | 8,372,804 | 9,038,183 | 2,796,466 | 1,738,383 | 3,939,681 | 563,653 
; | | 


(v) PARTICULARS OF EXPENDITURE INCURRED BY URBAN AUTHORITIES OTHER 


THAN MUNICIPALITIES, 1919-20 TO 1921-22. 








| 
| Union. Provinces—-192 1-22 
Heading | r 
et aris ent \, Tate Trans- Orange 
| 1919-20. | 1920-21. | 1921-22.'| Cape. Natal. | Vaal. -| Free wees 
ad | “3 £ £ £ £ | £ 
Administration... .. 28,612 | 31,982 34,715 | 6,835 5,608 21,814 | 458 
Sanitary .<..eee see - 24,831 26,821 255733 | 3,923 1,695 20,029 | 86 
Public Health. 5.2 8,922 5) 2,941 1,976 2724 126 1,578 — 
Streets and Bridges | a Wer a Ef 28,600 30,193 3,244 | 4,619 22,321 > 
Street Lighting..... 519 | 781 | 714 18 | 487 209 os 
Water oth aea ee 11,156 | 12,621 | 7,728 1,072 4,251 2,402 3 
Electric Supply..... 1,625 | 2,384 | 2,156 — 617 1,539 — 
Abattoirs.....5.... 20 | 459 323 28 | ay 295 | ae 
Assizes... Sait wees 90 | 184 109 ra — 107 — 
Cemeteries......... 457 569 675 | 62 130 483 — 
Mstaté..c:. eee 5,243 4,979 | 6,487 746 | 281 5,419 41 
Fire Brigades...... — ) = | 1a 1 —- as — 
Locations .7.c2u5. - 714 | 697 | 1,142 56 — 1,076 10 
Markets: , 42a see. 215 | 239 | 315 —— 19 296 oa 
Pounds eset < 568 600 714 253 85 309 67 
Worestry.25. 449s 508 699 1,072 254 23 795 — 
Town Halls, Parks, | 
Gardens,  Recre- | 
ation Grounds, 
Swimming Baths, 
Bathing and Wash 
Houses.) 2. 6er 1,376 | 2,679 2,623 1,480 253 890 —_ 
Public Entertain- : | 
MONS dS iletel 424 | 40 | 80 3 | = 77 om 
Grants to Hospitals | | 
and other Insti- | 
LUOGIONS Fe eee 532 454 | 531 1 20 510 aa 
Elections a 0 ROSE 271 39 | 215 (63) 16 106 ts 
Valuations: 5... 22. 380 656 | 363 42 51 270 — 
Legal and Audit... 1,360 2,740 | 1,417 203 | 481 719 \4 
Insurance.......... 365 | 480 | 738 26 | 167 545 _- 
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(v) PARTICULARS OF EXPENDITURE INCURRED BY UBBAN AUTHORITIES 


OTHER THAN MUNICIPALITIES, 





1919-20 to 1921-22—continued. 









































Union. | Provinces—1921-22. 
Heading. ber a io, ie a ae 7 5 = 
1919-20. | 1920-21. | 1921-22. | Cape. Naiuben eter Se eens 
= = i ‘ ~ aie’ = 
£ £ £ ) £ £ £ £ 
Pensions and Gra- | 
EHITIOS fog oy chs 2 Sais | 46 87 42 | 12 aa 30 = 
POlCG. « o'..ct lize. | 327 189 295. | 15 231 49 — 
Loan Charges— | 
AEGTEStS 650.02 foe 1,902 3,680 7,005 | 77 Seal Bly —_ 
Redemption...... | 4,505 3,446 4,299 | 58 599 | 3,242 — 
ther Loan |} | 
Charges.. | 221 595 952 | 80 714 158 — 
Native Beer. 11 452 1,096 | < 1,096 | — re 
Other Expenditure. 13,619 10,643 12,286 | 2,856 2,597 6,793 40) 
TOW foes 124,936 140, 836 | 145,995 22,594 PY bf 95,278 746 








(vi) PARTICULARS OF REVENUE RECEIVED BY URBAN AUTHORITIES OTHER 
THAN MUNICIPALITIES, 1919-20 TO 1921-22. 








j 
Union. Provinces—1921-22. 
Heading. se RTT re ae 
1919-20. | 1920-21. | 1921-22. |. Cape Natal. | Transv al. 
be } ‘ Ib Sebastes 
aS as S = sg “2 
MADE Serelala ure see 3 | 34,705 40,725 48,053 8,826 | 9,260 29,951 
Sanitary Fees | 32,994 39,223 Boies 4,634 | 803 Bisa 43) 
WATGTE a tess arecenene | 8,599 11,000 1.031 =| 877 | 4,985 4,169 
ICENCES ers is 5.6 8s 3s 9,106 10,864 12,240 | 1,326 | 2,741 8,101 | 
Abattoirs:. . 2... s.... 22, 24) 81 | 43 | —— 38 
INU ere aca eee eee 34 774 ole — a 31 
Building Plans, Fees 42, 84 127 | Zt 6 116 
Cemeteries......... 332 423 322 8 | 85 229 
HIgtALOn es. os ahs oss 26,078 18,111 15,545 | 2,438 | 5,496 7,546 
dip el: es a eee 714 546 790 9 | 220 521 
Fire Brigades...... — 22 40 a ae 40 
TOCAMONSS..8... +. « 2,102 2,501 2,588 5 | 160 2,018 
MarkGtsiwae. cane 2. 444 657 688 26 | 217 407 
IPOUMUS ee once. 2,052 1,734 | 1,755 712 | 209 701 
OLEAULME ee wn eases 1,191 653 | 1,464 385 | Tok 324 
Town Halls, Parks, | 
Gardens, Recre- 
ation Grounds, 
Swimming Baths, 
Bathing and Wash | 
WTOURES oc 203% oto 1,071 1,810 | 2,156 70 846 1,240 
Interest. . 591 1,445 | 422 ASZ0 225 65 
Electric Supply. 295 1,890 | 2,106 — 276 1,830 
Native Beer. hie 136 499 1,224 — | 1,224 —_— 
Other Revenue... .. 18,660 15,013) | 12,045 2,205 | 3,708 6,099 
OLA. 22 < £ 139,168 148,298 | _ 150, 485 22,044 | 31,212 96,551 | 



































Orange 
Free State. 


ee 

















(c) Cape Divisional Councils (including Rural Council of Cape Division). —Particulars 
are given below of receipts, expenditure, etc., of Divisional Councils in the Cape Province 
and the Rural Council of the Cape for a period of years :— 


CAPE DIVISIONAL COUNCILS—FINANCIAL STATISTICS, 





| 
Heading. 1916. | 1917. 1918. 
{ 
£ | £ £ 
SRaosints, (heii ones 343,002 | 365,891 491,113 
TPO VIMON GS. oe scorers: are nls ote 346,161 | 369,952 | 461,472 
Loan Indebtedness.. 16,458 | 15,964 15,283 
ateable Valuation o f { 
PTOPCTELY 2.4 6 5 oss ness 101,760,931 Be 688,753 (115,987,727 





1919. 


£ 
741,652 
745,313 

26,278 


119,452,343 





1916 TO 1$21. 








1920, 


£ 
754,686 
822,405 

58,227" 


121,720,159 





1921. 


. 
821,216 
842,882 

69,625 


128,88 0:867 





* Lxcluding contributions received from eS Councils. 


¢ Excluding bank overdrafts on current account, 


yj Excluding contributions made to other Councils. 
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(d) Municipal Electric Lighting.—The subjoined tables give particulars of municipal 


electric light and power stations for ae -22 :— 


MUNICIPAL ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER STATIONS, UNION, 1921-22. 


(i) REVENUE, EXPENDITURE AND NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 































































































Date | Foire e Number of Employees. 
of Japital | : ixpen- 
Town. Establish- | Expen- | Revenue.  Giture. 
ment. diture. European. | Coloured. | Total. 
| 
| 
| ss “2 S 
CATICOSA sae hase aioe | 1921 15,267 2,254 3,055 2 6 8 
Aliwal North:....... 1905 32,939 Syokd 2,304 7 16 LZ, 
Beaufort West*..... 1921 12;739 789 1,485 4 ih 5 
€ape Town.:........ | ©" 2805 15 103, 803 284,029 237,292 201 356 557 
eres eee eee | 1910 007 753 890 “4 a 2 
Wradock. . .iievadin os 1914 1 r 173 4,119 5,792 74 3 10 
East London........ 1899 104,652 39,209 46,708 50 75 125 
THO WOst ec Moe ert 1917 2, 000 1,096 1,164 2 1 3 
King William’s Town | 1903 55,000 12,826 12,780 Lint 14 25 
Oudtshooris ssn: 1911 46, 614 10,443 11,413 9 9 18 
amt. SStttsos 1917 23,913 7,113 7,184 9 A 11 
Port Blizabeth.....-. 1905 258;342 56,058 65,615 53 56 109 
Queenstown......... 1912 31,107 7,928 8,119 8 6 14 
Somerset East....... 1914 10,026 2,724 2,276 3 2 5 
Stellenbosch......... | 1914 18,900 6,141 7,060 7 8 15 
WVitenhage: 2. ees Sy: 1907 31.625 9,957 7,546 9 6 15 
Bimtatatooor es eee 1921 22,765 1,463 2,118 3 4 7 
Wellington. ....... 2+ 1914 18,696 4,460 4,849 6 5 al 
Worcester. .....07..: 1916 27, 030 5,665 5,258 4 5 9 
{ 
NATAL. 
Charlestown......... 1942} 1,090 237 870 : 1 2 
Burban.-: Bante | 1897 769,979 198,768 173,832 iis 200 313 
Greytown. . UGE. a... | 1904 9,773 3,949 3,985 4 5 9 
Kadysmith:. .24<2i.... 1903 31,126 8,824 8,346 14 16 30 
Newcastle, ..fGo5. 0.67) 1913 8,106 3,340 3,747 D 9 14 
Pietermaritzburg..... | 1896 265,956 45,797 48,071 44°) 47 91 
Wtyheid... £220: 5....0. 1906 17,663 3. 054 3,136 4 6 10 
TRANSVAAL. 
/ 
Bethalisnc i seesaw o+ 1916 20,000 1,800 2,200 o 3 | 6 
MPMCIG. Sr eee sc. 1914 22,950 2,973 3,380 4 5 | 9 
Heidelberg.......... 1915 f 18, 166 2,632 3,783 4 3 7 
Johannesburg........ 1889 i 495, 648 441,695 427,495 2a kl 647 878 
Klerksdorp. ../i..... 1911 17, 007 6,212 6,094 ¢ % 14 
Krugersdorp......... 1907 55, 5S2 15,552 13,419 10 14 24 
Pietersburg. if}... 1916 29,581 7,575 9,274 Zi int 18 
Potchefstroom....... 1912 20, 852 7,975 7,209 7 5 12 
Pretotlactmweaue ss eae 1892 232. 542 100,004 76,467 47 60 107 
Randfontein. 2... 5. 1911 13,129 3,260 3,178 3 1 4 
ORANGE FREE STATE. 
Bethlehem... .. 2.51.1. 1905 30,470 5,632 6,955 9 7 16 
Bloemfontein........ 1900 243,844 46,880 46,880 27 49 76 
ELarrismithe ements 1904 27,487 4,879 5,796 5 7 12 
Heilbron..2k eee 1904 13,773: 1,934 By 4 5 9 
Kiroonstad .), ssf 405. 1904 71,924 18,062 16,596 8 10 138 
POrVvet 5... Bee See. 1912 9,080 2,406 2,573 6 — 6 
SRREK Als cake es 1915 5,941 1,800 1,621 3 ys 5 
TOUG Fiias feces os 5 1921 13,346 1,834 2,857 3 3 6 
WIT ciadbeeh bie ce 1902 7,365 2,694 2,550 3 3 6 








* Eight months. 


- 











} Nine months. 
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MUNICIPAL ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER STATIONS, UNION, : 
1921-22—continued. 
(ii) ParticuLaRs or PLant, Units, CONNECTIONS AND CONSUMERS, 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 
Total Units Sold Working Number 
Town. Capacity or Costs of 
of Plant. Used. | per Unit. Consumers. 
l | 

Kilowatts. No. d. 
JAVETORN coat, ESR SE Fae of Ae op ena me 80 67,508 6-98 94 
LEME LEN OREN cose obit biobegs Wen ais bets é Hg es 225,567 2- 60 279 
BS OAUILUL GAN. CSUN ot oie clasie ase tan «dinsioeeys 4 45,907 4-56 190 
CODEW oyeie W Ble ee egg in 20 i ame et ee 10,400 | 25,080,775 1 air Ae 11,676 
MOTOS IIE AA Sete e. Ahab ers otek shee 2¢ 15,932 7-94 82 
“CERES Cine Fe tee UR Ro Ae RS 2 100 114,475 8-62 490 
ASLO GOM< en 2. e . Ae Re cenit. 1,575 2,536,243 SF 20 2,556 
PUT ME PRESS cis, «co SV a, odie Vephe Safe lole one's 75 55,480 orld jee | 
Pore evlianis TOWM:t..2:%.s . a> sc 650 | 688,676 4-42 998 
AT RTESTLOOUN S410... oo A Sees kes * 215 236,263 6-50 678 
TEL TR hc oaks he) iB an cae oh a me re 150 260,950 4°27 7038 
Porcetlizapeth: .« c.0st vere: ve 3,500 5,154,369 1:96 Brie 
RRTEEMADOWAl sity © cas crh raistorh © Sra tone 318° | 281,155 be 22, 854. 
SOMITE TEAS ULL cd fon sats. sidan 70 79,959 4-70 281 
PSO OLIDOSE Lor tiga) x Pause. alee ic maw eres 180 125,538 9-95 423 
TOI ANNAN OT ENE 1 lA a a 270 297,570 4-60 948 
RTA G Rete re tee A ees aout snifo- ale Lilie nnopone 137 35,876 8-96 179 
VCH GOL nee. Scher 2h ees ce wines 156 187,494 6:05 420 
BVT CORUM eucicesr nisin ococchee on oo A saves ss duane 227 303,972 3220 547 

NATAL, 
LQATIOSHOWILS Nels Goes ea tp wee VAS te | 18,994 phileiey 40 
iar eg aeeee eee a ssc TDY. ot teers aoe 12,150 34,971,418 *93 10,274 
Seen AUN REE <a oe eos¥s. anatenav'erst) koatenehe 118 184,662 3237 278 
Lo UE SEC IY, de a a ee 425 600,762 1:97 518 
PECTIC Sialic kts oe ad TE Aah, os 150 77,191 10:00 302 
TPC UOPOATIEZ DUT odo. 2. aie. cistern cols « 2,200 3,748,364 2°10 3,895 
UTE SINCE CRS tains Leo o's FBT alecelis-» a fener sveue’s 150 58,036 be 42, 319 
TRANSVAAL. 
Mee pRuS EME Wes 1 Sue sickle y oF 1's Laas ia tse ves 65 64,560 7-00 125 
HOI Ol Oubetetatns, leks v cehebe fats ones eect ates 125 101,412 4-29 276 
Peo eCity (ibe, Ley Shull icthslusgausy, sae bas 70 111,316 6°77 278 
PPOMANMESOULO Ie A: clock clean as 2 22,800 39,829,338 2:04 23,109 
MP IMIOEIN. Sins 4). bs) asics Res cee ok 150 371,170 3:31 386 
KPECCTECOND mie aca tie ce hae Oe ees 700 923,324 2°60 1,586 
NALOLELS UL. sits dey. 6 alete sbekeke @lahsre (oro 2 250 351,443 4°86 486 
HABHCNGISELOOML.s «5 vc ob sR wate vc vas 245 320,862 4:43 740 
AR ELDY So tooo in Fa lecea kee eee ee 3,300 7,387,838 1°69 5,250 
PAREN ULC GEL Msi a 5: 50.21» <a ele eeeee nes as 75 116,178 2H 226 
ORANGE FREE STATE. 

BattuCneM ie te era ticats Pe meta 300 249,956 4-80 375 
PAOCMILODLCIIN oh Garis eR eon cea aaus 2,650 4,384,275 2-1 2,054 
PE URISTUUL eerie s apace hs ee aloe 200 208,000 4°87 475 
A STPOTON Ns eee ses veges a ere 115 98,329 2:49 193 
TSEGOTISURG (EN athe brome ae oe } 600 971,495 BI 5) 514 
Bae e AL ay. SANE woe ole. oria ct ee ® 70 84,788 5 +56 352 
OMe een roe et ne oo nie nee 45 67,120 3°55 155 
WERT lA SO cieeecty Witte ae Ge 75 63,509 6-28 155 
VITUS re's store cn ster ot ar oereneneema ere | 50 79,004 5:09 190 





* Hight months. 








+ Nine months. 
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(e) Fire Brigades.—Particulars are given below as to fire brigades in certain 
municipalities of the Union in 1921-22 :— 
FIRE BRIGADES, 1921-22. 
oe — x ma —- is _ 
| Number of Staff. | Number | Number Expen- 
Municipality. / Wats ot | Of Revenue. diture. 
European.| Other. Total. Engines. Calls. 
Cape sTOWNSk.«.s <-> 73 — tose 12 314 2,617 28,279 
East. London....... 13 1 14. | 2 30 101 7,150 
Kimberley. <r e 9 2 te 3 43 156 4,461 
Port Elizabeth..... 9 1 10 | 3 28 471 3,769 
Durban...io. vs ieee 28 | ae 36 7 81 2,501 16,206 
Pietermaritzburg. ... 5 J 6 | 1 7 vA br 2,326 
Behanl, v's isek ocak 5 — | 5 2 52 236 3,012 
BOKSDULL secre rtentee 16 ey} 17 3 13 219 2,246 
Germiston?. 2s '<-6 04 1 10 3 a7 533 5,002 
Johannesburg...... 77 — | wit 16 246 1,953 50,793 
Krugersdorp....... J ‘ee Rt 1 20 — 1,082 
Potchefstroom...... 4 ore 4 | 2 4 wie 464 
Pretoriancsmesntee or 19 1 20 | tty 70 1,502 | 13,906 
Roodepoort... 2. «2 = 17 Tt 6 | 1s | 1 1 60 559 
Bloemfontein....... 13 nae | 13 Te 43 155 3,287 
Other Towns....... 125 12 | 137 16 63 283 3,494 





(f) Number of Employees, Salaries, and Wages.—The following table gives particulars 
regarding the number of persons employed by all local authorities in the Union at 31st 
December, together with the amount of salaries and wages paid during the calendar years 
1920 to 1922 :— 


NUMBER OF E 











MPLOYEES, SALARIES, AND WAGES, 1920 TO 1922, 





Number of Employees. 
Local Authorities and he pat. So 6H A." 





| ‘ P s é 
Salaries and Wages Paid. 
\ nae 

| 

| 





















































Provinces. ie a | uy mes 
European. | Other. Total. | European. | Other. Total. 
! 
No No. No. 3 ae £ 
Municipalities— _ 
Cape of Good Hope........ 3,001 7,595 10,952 687,424 505,971 | 1,193,395 
Natal sietc. passin mene ter pers | 1,729 5,310 7,039 568,706 157,960 726,666 
LFRRSVAR ss sn cong ERs ves 3,943 8,780 12,723 | 1,189,496 294,309 | 1,483,805 
Orange Free State.......... | hE (3) 1,842 2,615 165,263 74,052 239,315 
! 
TOTAL acts Lo orale eerie : 9,802 | 23,527 33,329 | 2,610,889 | 1,032,292 | 3,613,181 
Other Urban Authorities— | 
Cape of Good Hope........ 199 353 552 7,725 S752 11,477 
Natal*; Sacks 2 cee eee eee / 44 487 531 7,263 6,513 13,776 
TT TANSVOOALA Sa aio tes Comes | 212 493 705 30,424 13,934 44,358 
Orange Free State.......... | 11 | 6 17 547 117 664 
TORAD GEE aati ae Cae ) 466 1,339 | 1,805 | 45,959 24,316 70,275 
Ca eae Lo ae ss pinscteinaaesttacag ae ee 
Divisional Councils— 
Cape of Good Hope........ 875 6,096 6,971 118,443 224,448 342,891 
| | 
GRAND TOTAL, 1922.... 11,143 30,962 | 42,105 | 2,775,291 | 1,281,056 | 4,056,347 
GRAND TOTAL, 1921.. 10,662 31,183 41,845 | 3,040,923 | 1,391,096 | 4,432,019 
GRAND TOTAL, 1920.... 10,357 30,010 | 40,367 | 2,905,661 | 1,343,668 | 4,249,329 
ea stl se oan AW, . eu oad eS 
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§ 3. Statistics of Principal Municipalities. 


_ I. Gity of Cape Town.—An account of the history and development of Cape Town was 
given in Chapter I of earlier issues of this Year Book. The population of the city in the years 
1911, 1918, and 1921 is reflected in the following table :— 














Year. | Huropean. Other. Total. 
eet va a | gies at 
LPNS. (it ie Rae SaaS | 78,412 71,719 150,131 
PORN aoe eS | 89,174 se | a 
ieee Ps fat | 101.685 81,672 | 183,357 





In the subjoined tables are shown the financial results of the Corporation’s activities 
for a series of years, and general statistics are given to show the progress made in various 
directions since unification in 1914 :— 


(i) CITY OF CAPE TOWN—GENERAL STATISTICS, 1918 TO 1921. 





























Description. fiab 1018, 20% 1919; 1920. 1921. 
——— Se im Peg | ae As, 
Indebtedness at 31st December*........... £ | 5,157,014 | 5,808,345 6,271,668 6,503,386 
Sinking Fund— | 
PABOUMUIATIONS 32. 1.0 fe OR tis «sp vis aes as apt 895,132 | 981,621 | 1,074,797 1,178,659 
PPO DAV IMNCTILS I ste cccs Tbs eet web ate Barnicle £4 587,322 660,168 | 837,832 | 987,359 
Balance Mee iele ss. a5 cares ote oad ee leaha ts SA) 307,810 321,453 | 236,965 | 191,299 
PPM RL ERS ISENS Bd alors os ale fe) shan whys Solelere ere £ | 343,090 | 737,826 | 556,500 406,270 
Capital Expenditure during year— | | | 
— poshe ee ae £ | § 367,207 | 707,085 | 926,020 550,993 
PO IaeCe VERUCr we sa wie to ah ae wlstale ed» x | a,624. «| 3,471 4,329 4,886 
Unexpended Loan Balance at 31st December £ | 724,002 904,955 696,833 | 652,312 
Temporary Charges on Loan Funds at 31st | | 296,849 
MCRCHIMIGI tere ae hee ve ae eee ele ee ces £ | 183,239 249,513 | 365,078 | 
Balance at 1st January— | | 
LALO ENS aha oem IR eaten ie ae albu p-agl reer Ag . 19,245 | 149 | 3,585 761 
Reena eo SPOT aca etal a» wiehe ohth elie edlevclie: dears } — — | — | — 
oe Sales £ | 366,884 442,613 510,161 | 617,384 
AUT NGHREIRCVONUO. cass obese bce os fou kee cts o's $4] 411,183 | 495,316 644,622 695,301 
So Si he Ee eee ae se ee el ee £ {| 797,168 | 934,493 | 1,157,607 1,312,476 
Balance at 31st December | | 
ETO Getter tacts: fond nlee: cies. Hie tie Bhs Se) 149 3,585 | 76d os) 970 
EMIS raring sec tats eveds ec et civars Gym ai sletassiateleiacs ae — | — | — — 
rom ames of Immovable Property...... | eres re. eee tee a 31,696,049 
DEVE Metal TNCTCON tows. vee sb ale ie owe ate ales £0. 38s. 4d. 0. 38. 6d. | £0. 3s. TOd. |-£0, 4s. 1d. 
ea he  erewiade of Immovable Property £ | oS eke Pe eens. 24,520,571 
PME CSL ONETCOUM s. osc 5 6 «gp cere. 5 lean sisxe.s) ; £0. 4s. 9d. 0. 5s. é OQ: 582 3d." £0. bs. 4d. 
Surplus of Assets over Liabilitiesi.......... £ | 1,423,461 1,558,815 1,713,369 1,968,199 
| } 











* After deduction of available Sinking Funds. 

+ Including payments in lieu of Rates. 
t Exclusive of (a) property and lands on which no expenditure is recorded, and (0) Sinking 
Funds. 
§ Exelusive of expenditure on epidemic and purchase of stores. 


(ii) CITY OF CAPE TOWN—INDEBTEDNESS, 1921. 


(a) Loans, Stnkine Funps, anp Net Dest, 1914 Tro 1921. 














| { 
SINKING FUNDs. | 
AMOUNT 
} 











| 
YEAR | RAtsen. NET DEBT.T 
| | Accumulations.; Repayments. Balance. 
i: } iG a | ‘ Fa 3 ‘ie > | " 2. St PROPER OS ee ot ai 
| £ / £ £ £ | £ 
VOLS i eee 4,994,725* 588,216 380,034 202,182 | 4,477,199 
SOU ae del, eee 75.000 664,592 | 426,240 238,352 | 4,475,823 
LOTTO Se oc cares 500,000 748,259 484,088 264,171 | 4,892,156 
OE (ital word akeeene 68,640 815,362 550,898 264,464 (| 4,893,693 
TOT es 5 NEES 343,090 895,132 | 587,322 307,810 | 5,157,014 
EPROM oe. aes | 737,026 | 981,621 660,168 321,453 | 5,808,345 
UU een td cans DOO UUme Ted LAs. Oe a eBVadotyr | 236,965 | 6,271,668 
[CDA beet 2 Be ach fk | 406,270 1,178,659 987,359 191,299 6,503,386 





*Vrom 1883 to 1914. ~—~¢ Taking into account Sinking Fund balances. 
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(b) CaprraAL EXPENDITURE TO 31st DECEMBER, 1921. 
Allocation. sey teal ps 2 | 1918. 1919. 1920) © "| ““n92t. 4" Total. 
£ £ £ £ S £ £ 
Markets. tos «es « 71,162 546 14,248 2,053 L2Z 876 89,007 
Slaughter-houses... 49,458 1,830 OT 725 5,787 (gente 66,649 
Baths and Bathing 

Pavilions....... 70,215 4,211 1,079 1,633 2,535 5,363 85,036 
Beach Improve- 

MCHIS wt ee aaa 11,193 1,216 186 526 8 | 589 13,718 
Pier, Sea Prome- 

nade, and Marine : 

IDriVe: vee ree 114,611* — 8,490 3,590 3,870 6,905 137,266 
Fishing Harbour... -- — 6,167 6,811 | 1,039 6 14,023 
Parks, Gardens, 

Recreation 

Grounds, and : 

Tree Planting... 51,054 2,241 501 791 105 149 54,841 
Street Improve- 

ments. 242%. O 1,519,555 34,298 19,746 24,120 43,829 °62,085 | 1,703,633 
PO WOLE.T teatch nivaernte 1,104,136 57,102 68,410 118,127 176,603 155,825-| 1,680,203 
Plant and Buildings 

(Streets Depots). 187,736 Aa BS) 684 5,168 13,098 18,636 227,455 
Refuse Destructor. 17382 — — =S — — 1,732 
Hospital and Sani- | 

tary Conveniences | 63,060 962 7,178 1,585 | 743 | 1,660 74,988 
Fire Brigade Plant 

and Buildings... 43,278 598 370 180 3,842 1,947 50,215 
Municipal Halls... 249,197 — — = — — 249,197 
Property Account. 252,657 — — = 6,669 -- 259,326 
Electric Installation 696,924 43,512 34,774 36,897 101,387 190,310 | 1,103,804 
Waterworks....... 1,440,003 96,180 189,213 470,131 553,064 76,115 | 2.824,706 
Miscellaneous...... 166,732 5,263 18,207 38,419 17,648 28,141 274,410 

TODA G05 ctevacs & “o | 6,092,503*} 250,092 | 370,830 710,556 930,349 555,879 | 8,910,209 
SN SS SS eee ee 
| | 

* Credit item of £200. 
(iii) CITY OF CAPE TOWN—GENERAL REVENUE, 1918 TO 1921. 
| 
Heading. 1918 | 1919. | 1920. 1921. 
a Lae 
i my 
‘ £ £ | = &y 

Uniform Rating Purposes— 

Markets and Slaughter-houses........... 28,066 31,858 36,883 41,019 

Improvements and Parks..............- 23,437 28,834 30,270 18,776 

Streets: and iDrainage. ......ces.k ce ae oe oie 26,059 | 38,603 48,969 69,812 

Health and Building Regulation......... 3,438 | 4,665 10,818 9,203 

FithaBrigadGiss ciack » des Aspe Reta ose 4,402 4,001 4,258 4,710 

WASDHOUSCS:. toric ious x eke erece roar ee ae ce 817 905 883 817 

Blectricity.:. 2.2. 945: eee Sees Cae 173,841 | 208,410 240,076 284,030 

Waterworks." cic cas a cole cae eee 11353769 i 128,774 161,883 197,207 

Housing and” Hstater voce aces — | —_ 6,842 8,116 

Wimanceivie Reese ee ea 32,600 46,141 99,613 57,967 

Rates (including payments in lieu of Rates) 

Municipals... sue once eee ee 283,271 | 341,753 398,559 485,912 
Rural COUN 725 sna e ee cee eee 1,418 | 299 740 — 
BSChOOMMDOATOSE SN cineca ee ee 572 _- — _— 
TOTAUS cette o pene ee £ 691,297 | 834,243 1,039,794 1,177,569 
Differential Rating Purposes— 

Sea Point Area—Rates..............-0- 3,076 3,580 4,719 6,440 

Cape Town and Kalk Bay Area— 

AUES:. . vis.c's ceepieblede < oss cee 42,847 47,457 48,551 47,060 
Seryices ca ns Cea ee eet 425 439 472 412 

Woodstock to Claremont Area— 

ALES 3... sss ganzlenaehe.a% «'s 4 hee 36,918 49,349 58,141 Tt 

NOEVICES 4.0. aac pre oe ioe ee 2,732 2,686. 2,915 3,232 
Added Areas—Rates.........cc0ccse00. 637 — a -- 

@amps Bay—Rates..........cceceeeces 135 175 191 199 

TO WA Rssicis sins e bres akeete meaner i: 86,770 103,686 114,989 135,116 

GRAND OTA Ge cece acts £ 778,067 937,929 1,154,783 1,312,685 





— 
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(iv) CITY OF CAPE TOWN—GENERAL EXPENDITURE, 1918 TO 1921. 
Heading. | 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921 
Uniform Rating Purposes— £ £ ag 
Markets and Slaughter-houses........... 24,376 27,944 31,763 37,427 
Improvements and Parks............... 42,477 51,963 60,396 51,166 
Gtreetesand Drainage’... 3.j<. 00s de sce 203,599 233,204 278,134 309,860 
Street Lighting..... Ee OS RT 15,023 15,023 19,941 19,942 
Health and Building Regulation “iia scohole i 30,190 44,505 55,783 58,246 
PERACIGRGGh a... howd cos Ge dices «s 15,925 16,086 25,817 29,393 
AV BABOMSOS 50's. Facies $s sss abe isfeleeh ss + 2,696 3,470 3,564 3,742 
MC GRIROIG YE Sisco u's foe se bo 610 che a ckonine bie 163,950 188,145 219,523 263,477 
aterworks a elie is) eh SG To ives Shel occ AEOES ocrk. 105,775 129, 452 184,648 220,897 
‘Housing and Estates..............4... ae 6,823 7,628 
MEOOR STs v5 on ws bi elt os vo oh RBM os 92,118 124,320 128,246 132,086 
Special Contributions under Ordinances— 
BAC PID ORIN oa 0's oc cd a tee ae 5,000 5,852 8,213 5,764 
ENR ORT te iki Ae Ok ee — — 
MEPS CTTINCGL Noo. so bv. oe. c hiv ice SE te — = cae — 
Surplus Transferred to Loan.......... 6,168 4,279 16,943 37,953 
OD AT rae es tear as Tete core £ 707,297 | 8345243 1,039,794 1,177,569 
ET MTT ———SSEoeeeeeeeeeeeees | eee eee? 
Deduct Work in Added Areas.......... £ 637 | a oe me 
I ew a) 
BR coe eB Ss tng 2 £ | 706,860 | 834,243 1,039,794 1,177,568 
Differential Rating Purposes— | 
Mea ePOIN ECA TOS Feiss ss anets Sainte acs oh Sith eke 3,169 3,480 4,598 4,728 
Cape Town and Kalk Bay DA Oo RES Oe 45,312 46, ,090 47,299 51,739 
Woodstock and Claremont Area......... 41,250 50, 505 65,725 78,241 
FATOMATOAS evcicis cioioia calories auaibter ra eae 637 —- — 
Sea Point Railway Rate.....5......... — — — aS 
Camps Bay—Special Rating............ 135 175 191 199 
EEO ILA Tray ctevesawoneha vols Levers at chsna tons 5 90,503 | 100,250 117,813 134,907 
Me rie eee a | eee 
GRAND OTOTAL, si oes secs £ 797,163 | 934,493 1,157 607 1,312,476 
nat ren Soares rremarer tere ers 





























(v) CITY OF CAPE TOWN—SUMMARY OF TRADING DEPARTMENTS’ TRANS- 
ACTIONS, 1917 TO 1921. 
, | Working Gross Capital | Net Contributions 
Year. Income. | Expenses. Profit. Charges. | Profits. be so of 
| | ates. 
(a) Evectric DEPARTMENT. 
| £ £ £ | = o 
7S» by On er | 156,051 100,831 55,220 48,079 7,141 7,144 
EU Mier Raise soa 4) » 173,841 92,298 81,543 71,651 9,892 9,892 
MOT eetays « Reeve aic0 | 208,410 112,697 95,713 75,448 20,265 20,265 
yA. eae Cee 240,076 153,840 86,236 65,684 20,553 20,553 
LM 5 Fe Se eee 284,030 169,990 114,040 93,487 20,553 20,553 
(6) WatER DEPARTMENT. 
£ rs £ £ £ cy 
LOL te re eee 112,830 36,217 76,613 61,138 15,475 15,475 
12 ¥ hole ayer een 113,376 38,787 74,589 66,988 7,601 7,601 
TO ins ton Soanetes 128,774 44,206 84,563 85,246 She acess — 
LODO se wrote cosiate 161,883 61,341 100,542 123,307 — 22,755 * — 
ih! 7 eae See en 222,547 56,095 166,452 164,802 1,650 1,658 





* Net Loss, 
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(vi) GITY OF CAPE TOWNX—RATEABLE VALUATION OF IMMOVASLE 
PROPERTY, 1921. 














j Interim Valuation, 1921. 
. Previous Total. 



































Area 7 : 
. Valuation. 
Increase 
Amount, per cent. 
i. 5 £ 
Séa WONG: .. coe. eee See ee ree 2,341,235 109,295 4:66 2,450,530 ~ 
Cape PLOW oo. cn Neen eo etme 13,447,625 288,805 2-14 13,736,430 
Kalk Bay and Muizenberg......... 1,162,325 108,400 9-32 1,270,725 
Woodstock and Salt River......... 2,314,664 44,510 1°92 2,359,174 
Maitlandent <0 c. Mae hake 6 ete 362,971 11,868 3°26 374,839 
MOWDPAV. t,o nett ea a © oaerae 1,201,020 9,610 0:80 1,210,630 
Rondebosch: vo fF . Oven aa as eee | 1,565,326 31,880 2°03 1,597,206 
Claremont, ¢< t-n. Mews om bie os cis eRe 1,399,762 28,675 2°04 1,428,437 
CAINS. DAY oh «foal cigs Qeue enki eras | 90,270 3,330 3°68 $3,600 
TOTAL. ticki wpe ee we) SB. BOG 88 636,373 2-66 24,521,571 
Exclusive of— £ 
Government property valued at................20e0% 3,641,353 
OthercexeMpted sca cies c'-.. ondtcebteme > «5 we nee are eee 3,533,125 
TOWN Ts yt!) x omky Cookie «el nee ae £7,174,478 





(vii) CITY OF CAPE TOWN—RATES LEVIED, 1920 AND 1921. 











/ Areas added 


| 
Purpose. | Sea Point. and to Camps Bay. Rondebosch, 
| 


Cape Town | Woodstock to 
Kalk Bay. | Claremont. Claremont, 


| , and Kalk Bay. 
































: : d 
WTOP oot cael 4-000 4-000 4-000 4-000 —- 
Di ferential yo. cktew.. 5 650 750 2°750 -—- —_— 
Special aia mel AE | — am =, “500 1-500 
Watery...-c cee pee 250 +250 +250 *250 — 
Hes) Ghee aan ee -500 -500 | *500 -500 -500 
Divisional Council... orp *375 | ae ¥43) “37D -375 
Provincial Council | 
Immovable Property 
Tax dhe ae ee eae *375 *375 -375 *375 “Bib 
TOTAL, 1921.. 6-150 6-250 8-250 6-000 27750 
e £2130 2/8 a = aad ———EEEEee — = = 
TOTAL, 1920.. 5-250 5-550 6-850 5-250 4-750 
INORBASE..... -900 ‘700 1-400 -750 — 2-000 














2. Borough of Durban.—The town of Durban was constituted a Borough in 1854, under 
Ordinance No. 1 of 1°54 (Natal), with a Mayor and Town Council. The population of 
the Borough in the years 1911, 1918, and 1921 was as follows :— 














Year. European. | Other. Total. 
LOM Aaiere Pelee a teahie at Sets 33;252 | 39,345 72,597 
IDLE oo ch See eee sc tiee 41,865 a= 


RODE! ci sc.ch De 47,358 | 48,183 95,541 











Pe 
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The following table gives particulars regarding receipts and expenditure for the 
municipal years (ending 31st July) 1918-19 to 1921-22 :— 





Heading. 


HeMenditureicccca sks. ows.c catetelcessn siaeles Ao 
TREGGIDDAR rater reticn sre oe ei oha. coo ceisikts. eteasys. 6 


FIRGESRPTUX PONCIUOLA ccs oie a leels ccc et eh eune 
DUMP MISMReCeIDIsee ee. cece ke oe retires 
Appropriations during year...........e..0s. 


NGUENTEMEIRIE Sore petra. se". hs vices to oars cee ae 
IN Che DCHCIEN CVs tt coe neces one ec bleturs. 
Credit Balance from previous year.......... 
Debit Balance from previous year.......... 


Net Credit Balance at 31st July............ 
Net Debit Balance at 31st July............ 


| 





1918-19. 


£ 
951,338 
909,390 


41,948 


28,365 


70,313 
30,893 


39,420 





1919-20. 








£ 
1,242,949 
1,230,186 





86,201 








1920-21. 


£ 
1,640,323 
Ue 5529, 577 


110,745 
36,829 


147,574 
86,201 


1921-22. 





386,837 
41,576 


345,261 


| 233,775 


111,487 





The following tables give for a series of years particulars as to (i) the Borough Indebted- 
ness, (ii) the Borough Fund Revenue Account, (iii) certain Borough Trading Accounts, and 
(iv) the Native Administration Account, the revenue from which, derived from the manu- 
facture and sale of native beer and from lodging-house fees, forms a special fund administered 


in the interests of the natives. 


(i) BOROUGH OF DURBAN—INDEBTEDNESS. 


(a) Loans, Stnkina Funps, AND Niet Dest, 1919 To 1922. 


















































Heading. 1919, 1920. | 3 1922. 
Loan Debt— £ BIN Wer Buea ac ee £ 
RePSCERCONG. ot Sorttarticiscc acc ccatOneet 5 cles « — | —_ 500,000 
6 (po bo SRE ee ae GEE OI Bo ee 110,000 110, 000 110,000 110,000 
52 net Beads RR ee ee Ne a a eh = 500,000 500,000 
5} BO boro MR Gis! raed cee ee nels 360,000 382,000* 382,000 382,000 
5 MMOs «<i sipia chard, bach aie AR OR etek e ONE 526,000 526,000 526,000 526,000 
4h EMER pees: otitis eco sats aw wine 130,000 130,000 130,000 130,000 
4 GMT: Aa Mega oi ails, olctssei cste ced als aaa ctr 2,170,000 2,170,000 2,170,000 2,170,000 
34 ane, EINES 3 ee Pee ae Se Or ee 450,000 450,000 450,000 450,000 
4 * Government Housing Loan — — — 81,084 
TOTAL: LOAN DBO ek eat £ 3,746,000 3,768,000 4,268,000 4,849,084 
Debit Balance on Banking Account....... so 39,420 86,201 233,775 ae 
GROSS INDEBTRDNESS..’....... = 3,785,420 3,854,201 4,501,775 4,849,084 
Deductions— 
Po Teae EY ee TTI chet overs; oo s-era' cicWNG SBT. ac Gheroetd 631,269 691,686 757,055 835,095 
Msnirance- Nuns, CC. vieiec che Pdlelocs os oso 15,349 iy isle: 18,975 21,005 
Credit Balance on Banking Account..... — — — 111,487 
TOTAD DEDUCTIONS.3 03... 6 £ 646,618 708,799 776,030 967,587 
NET INDEBTEDNESS........... < 3,138,802 3,145,402 3,725,745 3,881,497 
Total Loans Raised— 
REE aero afuls rorins eens, 4 asthe 1 (CR 3,726,000 3,726,000 4,226,000 4,726,000 
MP MGTEDULOS ss cto, Uiele.c c+ w orampaehalive oles Ste dix 488,000 510,000* 510,000 510,000 
Government Housing Loan............ a — _ 81,084 
OTA TN... ser s Nine pA TENN oes. « of bs £ 4,214,000 4,236,000 4,736,000 5,317,084 
Deductions— 
Debentures Repaid ae issn cities o0.e wae 78,000 78,000 78,000 78,000 
Debentures Reissued in Stock......... 3 390,000 390,000 390,000 390,000 
TOTAL: DEDUCTIONS. :......... £ 468,000 468,000 468,000 468,000 
TOTAL LOAN DEBT AS ABOVE,;.£ 8,746,000 3,768,000 4,268,000 4,849,084 





a = — — 





* £22,006 at 53 per cent, borrowed from Sinking Find. 
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(6) BorovaH or DuRBAN—CaPITAL EXPENDITURE, 1917 To 1922. 



























































Account. 1917. 1918. 1919, 1920, 1921. 1922. 
£ (3 £ £ £ i 
FA DALLOITS - 26.7 sna an teke 347 250 7 5,834 | 3,683 1,137 
Milectric® Light... < sissies + eb 18,060 | 9,741 39,094 S1,oL¢ 131,652 81,382 
IMQTKOUG' cio c.shasore cuchelb elavele-testela 8, 515 2,494 871 16,104 | 3,395 839 
‘PUpLC S=BATHS 0. ance Finitie b> oie —_— 7,460 208 | 8,398 | 3,118 125 
Telephones; «si occ s.calets v0 eee 4,782 911 1,582 8,949 | 8.023 22,507 
TTAMNW AYA wie sinh eee eee Siete 277 — 6,463 20,877. 4 DOnLL7, 22,258 
Waterien x. prone ta uacemtactennie Se tount 6,014 16,254 30,415 17,404 42,092 59,082 
TRADING TOTAL....... £ 32,995 | BRO 78,640 114,383 251,080 187,330 
BOWOTAZE. os cae ieee SSM ore 010 Exes 1,704 1,316 2,752 8,859 8,289 7,708 
Storm Water Drainage........ 8,926 | 6,012 9,593 18,806 20,755 8,592 
FL BALTR TOTAL. 554k) £ 10,630 7,028 12,345 27,665 | 29,044 16,300 
Public Improvements......... 8,408 7,738 23,273 85,848 | 122,238 80,902 
Ocean Reach siaeupcie eis s bate 3,325 1,741 aA te 1,411 18,314 14,750 
IMPROVEMENTS TOTAL. £ 11,738 9,479 26,484 87,259 140,552 95,652 
Togt Fund... saccstecs ores s ee 104 1,605 293 2,610 17,091 1,018 
Wative Beer Bund. oi... s+. ene 1,468 21,910 5,996 12,555 37,731 3,398 
NaTIVE TRUSTS TOTAL.£ 1,572 23,515 6,289 15,165 | 54,822 4,416 
Wpusipe. o.oo se en wee — | sons ees — a 98,802 
Zoological Gardens............ 59 | — _ 104 | -- a 
Town Halliccs. es PENG «Is. fn 261 419 737 850 982 1,370 
SUNDRIES TOTAL...... £ 320 ng. |< 737 954 982 | 100,172 
GEAND TOTAL......2+6. £| 57,250 | 77,851 | 124,495 | 245,426 | 476,480 | 403,87 




















(ii) BOROUGH OF DURBAN—BOROUGH FUND REVENUE ACCOUNT, 1920-21* 
AND 1921-22.* 


























Expenditure. Income. 
Description. ~ 

1920-21. 1921-22. | 1920-21. 1921-22. 

¢ £ | ¢ £ 

Balance from previous year................ 24,058 | 24,862 == —- 
Assize! Departmentss dis ies «an ce eee eer Eo 1,931 | 2,157 624 924 
Town Clerk’s Department... ... 00.10%... 5,519 | 5,582 14 189 

Council’s General Expenses..............-.- 6,849 3,789 — — 
Town Treasurer’s Department.............. 13,465 | 11,439 69 103 

Audite ile). : Ga cee Oa. Fs eres beets Bea 1,087 | 1,074 — —- 

Legal Hei < Oo RS Ae Bite ake ee os eT Re Ay a | — — 
Interest, :3.0.5 roves ee ee rr eerie ree eat 60,392 66,993 1,724 3,300 

Loaii® WXpeDSeS:..Aty, «4 lea e,> aos aloes Gis > oon 968 | 1,330 — — 

Sinking Pund. >. 224 eschews 2s Ses R ee Se 5,536 | 9,584 — — 
Publiettlealth: ies: aren eee tee ee ee 14,246 11,469 6,025 3,176 
Sanitary; Servicesse.c ica... gs tee iane ee se. 2 38,543 | 34,409 | 3,099 6,282 
Sewerage. own. hs Seth Sie che Se eee eee eel ees 35,013 | | 34,419 1,347 ,592 
Boroveh Engineer case on «cds io. Se ee a 5,530 6,166 774 1,283. 
General ‘Stores os .erretne else we weed ere oe ee 4,227 5,678 1,384 1,933. 
Licensing Departimentiii.. 4. . OWenkert has hie 3,648 | 3,519 34,325 36,282 
Police. 2is4s cs Sie ote oe oP eee 59,248 | 62,427 7,861 8,497 
Pensions 3.6% 5 Lose eatieees ee cee ee ore 4,227 | 4,478 1,837 1,936. 
Housing: Schemes vi oede% 25s SER 11,906 14,353 8,995 9,623 

Street Lighting 7\-cews cosas sae > ee es ae Se 8,046 8,188 | — — 
Works /Déepartmentsiere fo. tee eee coh 2 79,991 84,219 78 120 
Tow (HERD. a. SRO tees hoe eee Me akelees c 14,394 12,939 2,842 2,281 
Artetallery. 3 oii os tents ee eee eee ne 2,263 2,026 48 69 
Library 228 Ss or PR ek ee EE eee 8,115 7,290 8,059 3,182. 
Museum Jf20): aR kn oh eee bee A714 3,918 678 483. 
Botanic Gardens ince v heer S29 ee ree ee 3,198 2,986 | 2,414 2,777 
Lords }GYOUndsK, 2 cise feo e laos ee hee eee 1,277 843 287 192 
Parks; Tree Plantigy 6tc: .i..0.0vveenie ose =o 6,403 6,299 1 12 
AOOMORE? Gardens tie oc ccm Wee ree ils neve ie 5,560 4,365 1,598 2,035 
Music: and-Gala Seasons iret ee at ae ee ere 4,363 12,526 PRY iS 8,067 
Ocean Beach. ..7, S0Gak «sf. eae a ental 6,898 5,903 3,613 | 4,462 

Publiety soc oo ee ee See eee 2.273 864 — a 
Cemeteries: sss: RII eM Ri en roe 1,754 1,436 1,389 1,503 
Biv TA her kihee FMA oe «To en ete 17,330 16,113 2,264 2,505 








* Year ended 31st July. 
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Gi) BOROUGH. OF: DURBAN—BOROUGH FUND REVENUE ACCOUNT, 
1920-21 AND 1921-22—continued. 
| Expenditure. Income. 
Description. = er ee = 
1920-21. 1921-22. 1920-21. 1921-22 
= ay sr ern £ ag £ £ 
Fisbates. 0. 270.% ce oe RE Bier ae Sleek es wt 5,769 5,571 45,173 51,894 
SEE ANUA-1N ARG pede Rei tha abe so Fd aeldinid 10,285 | 15,759 52 os 
SRLS CP ALI Ole Olt LVS phar nes tor] nc ccnoaalbos ese os 9,035 | 8,522 11,726 12,415 
NEISCELONCOUSt: wha coo eee eo oe oe hat Se D457 3,615 S17 470 
Departmental Contribution to Rates........ — — 31,030 44,725 
POPOTLET SOME DUCS Male la a hikos stalcacbicccnlh oievaGRear ed. lat | —s 292,711 304,194 
SD ret LUCE ees a Senisksc Ne) casetnileratt es Ghagaee! ducal aaa pmiagsarsina:s — FE DMAS. 24,862 — 
OAT: Sickel niay Stee Gaetan mal’ ogcacee 494,797 | 516,556 494,797 516,556 
t 


(iu) BOROUGH OF DURBAN—-SUMMARY OF TRADING DEPARTMENTS’ TRANS- 


_ ACTIONS, 1917-18 TO 1921-22. 
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i : Wh. SEY 
acta attnir | Borough | Indian Public Electric | Tele- | Tram- Water sar 
i sal pa Cer: Market. | Market. | Baths. Supply. | phones. | ways. | Supply. TOTAL. 
peas ma ee 2 Be “ , Le ides | ak os 
INCOME, 
£ £ £ Ci ae bAxteteds tisk “Seitiera So eayT 7 ey 
1917-18 10,164 15,884 4,460 LES £0 Loo: tozuhe. oor eo etodsOLt 82,303 | 477,569 
1918-19 14,287 18,399 4,523 14,110 | 146,087 | 35,768 | 214,082 81,695 | 528,951 
1919-20 14,560 25,410 Aon 12,164 | 167,089 ! 41,746 | 267,002 93,428 |. 625,681 
1920-21 16,445 28,071 7,518 £3,214 198,768 52,440 | 238,337 | 104,161 | 658,954 
1921-22 18,363 26,513 | 8,018 | 13,234 | 216,194 | 55,745 | 276,468 | 113,853.) 728,388 
| | 
WORKING EXPENSES. 
£ | £ | £ E oS £ £ £ se 
1917-18 4,825 10,905 2,392 | 10,996 | 69,724 18,815 | 120,244 20,792 | 258,693 
1918-19 6,411 | 13,871 | 2,763 | 14,284 |} 85,348 21,308 | 148,550 25,668 | 318,203 
1919-20 11,226 | 16,529 3,504 21,345 | 101,640 27,228 | 193,062 34,445 | 408,979 
1920-21 9,454 20,625 4,374 23,341 | 126,380 32,977 215,313 39,217 471,681 
1921-22 9,434 | 18,858 4,406 | 19,560 | 130,182 30,604 | 211,658 35,990 | 460,692 
GROSS PROFIT. 
se oo he iS £ | £ | £ £ £ 
1917-18 5,339 4,979 2,068 ie 859*| 69,008 | 16,063 | 60,767 | 61,511 | 218,876 
1918-19 7,876 4,528 1,760 |— 174*| 60,739 | 14,460 | 65,532 | 56,027 | 210,748 
1919-20 3,334 8,881 828 | — 9,181*} 65,399 14,518 | 73,940 | 58,983 |) '216;702 
1920-21 6,991 7,446 3,144 | —10,127*| 72,388 | 19,463 | 23,024 64,944 | 187,273 
1921-22 | 8,929 7,655 3,612 | — 6,326*} 86,012 | 25,141 | 64,810 | 77,863 | 267,696 
! i | | 
CAPITAL CHARGES. 
£ £ te, ae ae Boar eee. er ae eee 
1917-18 4,812 2,857 965 3,854 | 36,581 10,107 | 39,978 | 36,678 | 135,832 
1918-19 6,105 3,127 1,003 G19 86,216 10,158 | 44,801 / 42,827 | 150,956 
1919-20 5,350 3,078 1,401 6,860 40,773 9,410 42,735 45,783 | 155,390 
1920-21 5,539 2,664 2,184 6,947 47,452 9,976 53,884 50,544 | 179,186 
1921-22 5,588 2,285 2,145 5,575. 58,420 12,008 56,175 59,724 | 201,920 
| 
NET PROFIT, 
| S £ £ 3 Ag 3 & £ | £ 
1917-18 527 2122 LOS) — 4.7 ohio e, 42.0 5,956 20,789 24,833 83,044 
1918-19 a ra | 1,401 | 757 | — 6,893*| 24,523 4,302 20,731 13,200 59,792 
1919-20 — 2,016* 5,803 | — 573*| —16,041* 24,626 5,108 31,205 13,200 61,312 
1920-21 1,456 4,781 | 960 | —17,074*| 24,936 9,487 | --30,860*} 14,400 8,086 
1921-22 ‘ 3,341 5,370 | 1,467 | —11,901*| 27,592 13,133 8,635 18,135 65,776 
PAYMENTS TO BOROUGH FUND. 
& £ 9 AF Be S £ | “3 [2 rae 
1917-18 527 1,688 1,103 — 17,936 5,400 19,978 |. 24,833: | +) 7 E465 
1918-19 era 1,401 757 — 16,600 4,302 20,400 , 13,200 | 58,431 
1919-20 —_ 1,688 — — 16,600 5,108 20,400 | 13,200 | 56,996 
1920-21 1,456 1,688 960 | = 23,000 6,600 = | 14,400 | 48,104 
1921-22 A 2,440 1,688 960 | _- 26,000 7,400. — 18,139 | 56,627 
; | 
* Toss. 
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(iv) BOROUGH OF DURBAN—NATIVE ADMINISTRATION.* 








Description. Baa hag bp be 1918. 1919, 1920, 1921. 1922. 
ES | 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
RGOVENUOs esc. scae eerste mew Smee 31,122 34,124 36,098 38,495 41,776 56,148 
Working Expenses............ 22292 26,910 31,652 38,1197 42,977 42,331 
BALANOEE | mkt me £ 8,830 7,214 4,446 376 1,201 13,817 





























* This Fund, the revenue from which is obtained from the sale of native beer, lodging-house fees, 
etc., is held in trust by the Council to be utilized for the benefit of the natives, including the administration 
and maintenance of a location, the provision of hospital accommodation, schools, etc. 

+ Does not include £12,556 expenditure on Capital Account. 

t Deficit Balance. 


3. Municipality of Johannesburg.—The town of Johannesburg first acquired developed 
municipal institutions in 1897 by the foundation, under a Law enacted in that year, of a 
Stadsraad of twelve members, with a Burgomaster appointed by the Government. This 
body virtually ceased to exist on the outbreak of war in 1899, but was reconstituted as a 
nominated Council after the occupation of the town by the British. An Ordinance passed 
two years later gave authority for the election of a Town Council, which met for the first 
time in December, 1903. Since that date the European population of Johannesburg has 
increased from 83,902 (Census of April, 1904) to 137,873 in 1918 and to 150,286 in 1921, 
and the non-European population which in 1904 was 74,678 numbered 117,151 in 1911 and 
132,685 in 1921. The progress recorded in other directions, and particularly in the 
development of municipal enterprises, has been equally great. The tables hereunder 
contain details, for a period of years, as to the financial position of the Municipality—its 
loan indebtedness, expenditure, revenue, trading undertakings, ete. 


(i) MUNICIPALITY OF JOHANNESBURG—INDEBTEDNESS, 1922. 


(a) Loans, SINKING Funps, anp Net Dest, 1903 To 1922. 





Amount Raised. 








waar: | < ‘ er bes, Net Debt 

| From Inscribed | From ae Se 

| Renewals Stock | Redemption, Total. Leelee? SOEs 30th June. 

| Fund. | (4%). Fund (4 % | 

| | | 

£ £ £ £ £ | “3 

L903 sc. — 1,500,000 — 1,500,000 12,200 686,395 
1904 “4 1'500,000 x 1'500,000 19/631 | 3,293,264 
10055em% = 2,500,000 —_ 2,500,000 115,076 5,384,924 
1906. a — — — 223,163 | 5,276,837 
1907. | — — = as 355,980 5,144,020 
1008 ¢..0q wee = = | sa 495,839 5,004,161 
1900. 4 a) = —— — — 631,018 4,868,982 
1910... a ea as si 721874 | 4,778/126¢ 
1911 — 250,000 -- 250,000 880,838 4,869,162 
1912 — —_ — — 1,044,895 | 4,705,105 
1018 +4 Apa wee * = 1207298 4'542,702 
19147 — —- 125,000 125,000 1,369,310 4,505,690 
19157 — — 157,000 157,000 1,551,034 4,480,966 
1916+ — — 77,750 77,750 1,740,078 4,369,672 
19177 — — 23,200 33,250 1,945,751 4,197,249 
1918+ —~ 67,000 67,000 2,138,705 4,071,295 
19197 50,000 — 40,000 90,000 2,350,970 3,949,030 
1920+ 150,000 a — 150,000 2,602,735 3,847,265 
1921; 274,554 — 115,000 389,554 2,839,164 4,000,390 
1922 i — — 230,000 230,000 3,101,499 | 3,698,055 

| 

















* By virtue of Section 34 of Ordinance No. 3 of 1903. 
+ Year ended 30th June. 
P'Excluding £250,000 municipal bills converted into Inscribed Stock in 1911. 
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(b) 





JOHANNESBURG MUNICIPALITY. 


1916 To 1922. 


Oto 


MUNICIPALITY OF JOHANNESBURG—CapPITaAlL. EXPENDITURE (30TH JUN®&). 

























































































Account. 1916. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 
: £1000. | £1000. | £1000, £1000. £1000 £1000. £1000. 
Public Health— | 
Sanitary System. .:...iV.i. 04. 429 430 430 411 411 | 411 41f 
Sewerage System............... 648 | 663 678 | 699 Liat 773 Sol 
Disinfecting Station............. 8 8 | 8 5 8 8 8 8 
Me Westar OS DIU Ib ieras sapere ieee ae ios cca ea oie sien aia jeathe e es 15 
HEALTH TOTAL,........£1,000 1,085 DLTOLe oe ee EEG 1,118 1,146 1,192 |} 1,235 
! 
Road Construction and Improvements— : 
Road Construction, including iia Sok 
Kerbing and Guttering........ 545 | 586 613 633 654 | 684 711 
Stormwater Drainage........... 492 503 512 524. | 546 557 558 
Bridges and Subways........... 44 | 45 | 45 45 46 | 46 46 
———————EEE mes ROL Us| rs, a = ————— 
IMPROVEMENTS ToTAL. £1,000 1,081 | 1,134 | 1,170 | 1 2O2 Ree oA 1.287) eae bey 
| 
Other Undertakings— | 
Expropriation of Insanitary Area. 1,206 1,205 | 1,204 1,204: he-1.205 1,205 1,205 
eTOCs DEIPACOe ss <6 sa. Sh oe ecu ows Ie 127 127 nA 131 131. | of 
Parks and Zoological Collection.. 75 75 76 76 | 8] 107 119 
PIO WOU CMOUETS: ooh se So aa tes 32 32) | 32 32 | 32" Son 32 
Swimming Bath........... tn oe 18 19 | 19 19 | 19 | 21 32 
| | 
Bi piea Cah ee saeonre ak S 
SUNDRIES TOTAL...... £1,000 | 1,458 | 1,458 | 1,458 | 1,458) 1,468] 1,496 | 1,519 
ea ee | Otc ttad wan 
: | | 
Sundry Properties— 
Town Lands and Other Properties 197 197 | 197 | 197 | 197 197 197 
Town Engineer’s Plant and Work- | | 
LE Bie ieee eee 43 | 43 | 43 a4 43 | 48 64 
Native Locations............... 53 | 3 | 53 | 110 | 127 | 184 | 159 
EET VWUILM ELM rere Wa ccaysc-cure acres lake's « 451 452 452 452 | A452 453 453 
EME AMMINEEY | oc ars tra ec eee Sceets 49 49 | 49 | 49 | 49 49 49 
Miscellaneous......... 25 25 26 26 | 26 26 26 
PROPERTIES TOTAL....£1,000 | 818 | 819 | 820 | 877 | 894 | 957 948 
| | 
nae pte teeecy"| cite fact Mead 
Trading Departinents— | | 
Gas Department................ 40 40 40 | 40 40 44 44 
Electric Department............ 1,101 1,148 1,175 1,195 1,214 1,372 1,535 
Tramway Department........... 880 884 | 884 | 894 961 1,014 1,068 
Water Department ree ir eae yet SS 443 450 | 458 465 479 | 500 | 514 
Abattoir Department............ 78 87 118 125 138 | lige ZA 
Live Stock Market Department... 27 27 27 7 Pee 37 39 
Produce Market Department..... tot 121 | yas: 127 t27 127 130 
; | ———~~ 
TRADING TOTAL....... £1,000 2,690 2,757 2,825 2,873 2,986 | 3,267 | 3,542 
GRAND TOTAL....... ..£1,000| 7,132 | 7,260) 7,389 | 7,528 7,740) 8,199 | 8,559 
ab a, | EE eae, ge Bd MG, 2 ——-—- — — 


























































































































946 JOHANNESBURG MUNICIPALITY. [ CHAP. XXVI. 
(ii) MUNICIPALITY OF JOHANNESBURG—FINANCIAL POSITION AT 30th JUNE, 
1920 TO 1922. 
= an = rae ese oer ee as { 
| / 
| Income. Expenditure. { 
Description. 1 
| 1919-20. |. 1920-21. | 1921-22. | 1919-20. | 1920-21. | 1921-22! 
eyes: a ed? ¢ x" See 
TRATES Wis bo tip et sjelent © anes ccoterers | 443,582 637,958 640,304 —— — Se 
Anteregh. << Me vener & eM ent obee nice s | 60,832 57,844 | 61,425 — — —_ 
Town Treasurer’s Department.. | 8,229 625 749 24,691 29,459 25,352 
Valuation (Offices: 428. 7.4. 22s 11 8 2, 1,951 1,702 5,111 
Stores Department............ 2,449 2,830 2,20 2,448 2,830 2,254 
Town Clerk’s Department..... 4 Ze 5 12,180 14,358 13,549 
Council's General Expenses.... | 21 | 36 | 55 26,939 15,958 14,743 
Grants-in-Aid and Gratuities... | — | — | — 21,637 32,462 36,701 
Town Hall and Selborne Hall.. 5,326 6,397 | 4,986 | 14,363 15,498 15,211 
Art ‘Gallery... ccc eieret ee ee va 20 2,594 3,460 2,797 
Allowances to Employees on 
TAGULVE: SELVICCiies dase faite — — — 11,913 4,263 980 
ASSI7.0 .:<.5ed lana mad pratchmemoate wel esos 2,067 2,812 | 2,387 5,551 6,624 6,239 
Histatos crs. sicccsts Riceetae eee 22,956 | 24,730 Oa TT 88,699 92,944 92,906 
Swimming sbabhswet en cee nee. | 3,279 3,268 4,143 6,240 5,885 8,147 
Parks.0 8 sce rien ete ee 2,247 2,622 | 4,328 45,641 56,454 49,324 
Gemeterios. Wa thse shares wees 13,266 15,289 | 16,410 17,134 23,504 19,182 
Native Locations... 320..5...%. 9,189 12,804 16,224 21,786 28,336 27,804 
Produce-.Matket... a. <3. <e 47,493 44,680 | 36,528 37,712 43,190 40,224 
Scavenging Services........... —- —— 242,481 274,853 237, 761 
Sanitary /WeGs.. «uke sels eee wie | 154,812 171,124 193, 840 ae — 
M.O.H.’s Department......... | 8,092 9,459 9,751 35,055 40,527 41,395 
Municipal Pounds.......... Awe 1,296 1,410 1,513 1,024 1,225 1,277 
ADALBOIT cape + care 2). cee 36,021 | 40,511 47,495 37,085 48,531 46,315 
Live Stock Markets... ...0...- 14,579 | 15.558 14,358 12,044 13,829 13,353 
as. Department...........se- 37,625 42,960 | 44,513 30,661 | 36,173 36,884 
Electric Department.......... 394,219 426,294 442,188 344,195 413,127 427,495 
Tramway Department......... 532,647 610,496 567,522 513,610 697,576 604,102 
Public Street Lighting........ | — — —- 32,585 38,521 32,946 
Water Department............ | 267,628 269,021 | 276,449 | 215,163 | 234,030 243,254 
Hire Devarbment)... Net. cscs se | 2,116 2,410 2,342 46,596 | 59,243 50,793 
Hoss “ra sc eaae se ss ort / — —— oo 138,026 168,460 167,182 
Street Watering Service....... Sa 11 15 26,245 | 25,469 18,748 
Stormwater Drainage......... — —_ — 34,624 37,429 36,770 
Sewerage and Sewage Farm. 47,364 53,638 93,425 73,768 83,285 79,353 
Building Surveve.. +c ecee oe ole 6,834 6,376 | 6,306 7,662 | 9,140 8,900 
EAGENSING * sais ety ere ia ee 91,442 57,350 58,632 11,126 14,332 13,456 
Contribution to Pension Fund.. = ~ = — a co _ 
Extraordinary Payments...... —- ao — -—- ' 2,397 —- 
Extraordinary Receipts........ --- — — | —— a — 
} 
DOTA Tine wcteninatnid es £ 2,175,634 | 2,518,044 -| 2,572,955 | 2,142,829 | 2,575,074 | 2,420,508 
peerene were pees Dee 
Transfers to Capital Fund..... = 61,456 | 27,346 53,505 
Total for the VYeary.<.......2 | 2,175,400f 2,517, 099* 2,571, 9541) 2, 2, 204, 285 2,602,451 | 2,474,013 
EEXOES8S.57.- 560000 £ — — | 97,941 28,885 | 85,352 av 
* Less £945—Bad debts written off and provision for doubtfuls. 
+ Less £1,001—Bad debts written off and provision for doubtfuls, 
~ Less £234—Bad debts written off and provision for doubtfuls. 
(iii) MUNICIPALITY OF JOHANNESBURG—TRADING DEPARTMENTS, 1917-18 


TO 1921-22. 


(a) Loan INDEBTEDNESS, Etc., AND PAYMENTS IN Arp oF RatTEs AT 30TH JUNE, 1922. 














Department, 


Capital 
Expenditure 
to 30/6/22. 


Capital 
Votes 


to 30/6/22. 


! 


i 


Loan Debt. 








A508 —DeparvmMent: Hes % cise aes 
Electric Department 
Tramway Department....... 
Water Department 
Abattoir Department.......... 
Live Stock Market Department 
Produce Market Department.... 


Cee Cin. Ge ig ties 


£ 

43,980 
1,535,187 
1,067,757 
514,064 
211,987 
38,678 
129,902 








3,541,555 


| 


133,298 
4,112,421 





£ 

40,068 
1,302,916 
883,726 
293,915 
161,646 
28,650 
83,773 





2,794,694 


Redemption | Renewals 
Fund. Fund. 
£ £ 
20,041 16,634 
499,040 224,954 
394,302 242,186 
146,883 190,507 
33,554 1,301 
10,992 1,006 
36,033 7,523 
1,140,845 | 684,111 





———— 





a 





ee eee 
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(6) Summary or TRADING DEPARTMENTS’ TRANSACTIONS, 1917-18 To 1921-22. 








Live Produce | 








| 
Gas | Electric | Tramway Water Abattoir Stock Market 
Year. Depart- | Depart- Depart- Depart- Depart- Market De arts Total. 

ment. ment. ment. ment, ment. Depart- ea 
| ment. is 
| Pee ; 

INCOME. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ boy eee 


1917-18 29,564 319,512 440,817 223,863 33,569 12,391 36,451 1,096,667 
1918-19 34,582 345,721 485,976 251,202 32,189 13,790 38,103 1,201,563 
1919-20 37, 625 394,219 532,647 267,628 36,016 14,578 47,493 1,330,206 
1920-21 42,893 424,722 610,496 268,052 40,489 15,426 44,570 1,446,648 
1921-22 44,432 440,519 567,522 275,426 47,491 14,288 36,395 | 1,426,073 




















WORKING EXPENSES. 





£ £ £ & £ £ £ | £ 
1917-18 LO eo 172,506 311,442 151,980 25,652 7,849 22,929 712,133 


1919-20 25,762 248,774 451,753 175, 539 28, 840 10,417 27,131 968,216 
1920-21 30,825 308,599 629,359 193, 085 38, 278 11,650 33,373 1,245,169 
1921-22 31,196 300,104 517,699 200,949 33, 152 10,799 30,663 1,124,562 





| 
PSO 23,476 207,913 374,174 165,509 23,316 8,612 25,161 828,161 











GROSS PROFIT. 















































£ | g | € | rs £ | £ | £ | £ 
1917-18 9,789 147,006 129,375 | 71,883 7917 5,042 13,522 | 384,534 
1918-19 11,106 137,808 111,802 85,693 8,873 5,178 12,942 373,402 
1919-20 11,863 145,445 80,894 92,089 7,176 4,161 20,362 | 361,990 
1920-21 12,068 116,123 |— 18,863* 74,967 2,211 3,776 11,197 | 201,479 
1921-22 13,236 140,415 49,823 74,477» 14,339 3,489 5,732 | 301,511 

| i 
CAPITAL CHARGES. 
) vm | —_ 

£ £ £ | : £ ro £ £ 
1917-18 3,457 86,810 73,657 | 39,008 5,832 1,636 8,590 218,990 
1918-19 3,457 89,53 73,067 ‘; 39,028 7,943 1,636 9,031 223 692 
1919-20 3,438 90,217 60,090 | 38,746 8,245 1,627 9,303 211,666 
1920-21 3,602 97,544 66,818 39,976 10,253 2,179 9,324 229 696 
1921-22 3,988 116,991 71,455 | 41,281 13,163 2,554 9,496 258,928 

¢ 
NET PROFITS. 

£ £ £ g £ £ £ £ 
1917-18 6,329 60,114 55,717 32,834 2,085 5,042 4,900 167,021 
1918-19 7,642 48,140 38,735 46,532 929 3,542 3,805 149,325 
1919-20 8,423 55,157 20,804 53,303 = 2.535 10,997 151,219 
1920-21 8,406 18,222 |— 87,080* 34,823 | — 8,019* 1,597 1,875 | — 30,176" 
1921-22 9,295 17,017 |— 36,580* 38,004 1,181 1,004 | — 3,770* 21,151 

PAYMENTS TO GENERAL FUND. 
| | { 

£ / £ £ £ | £ g Lies s| 
1917-18 6,181 58,06 54,748 32,834 2,085 3,406 3,434 160,750 
1918-19 6,973 47,145 38,182 46,532 "329 2,942 3,806 145,909 
1919=20 7,022 51,355 19,637 58,304 = 2,535 Or747 143,600 
1920-21 6,727 12,812 tio 34,823 = 1,597 1,424 57,383 
1921-22 7,596 4,230 — 33,004 1,181 1,004 —~ 57,015 
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(iv) MUNICIPALITY OF JOHANNESBURG—ASSESSMENT RATES, 1912-13 
TO 1921-22. 











Chargeable to 
- ; Chargeable to Amount of 
Year. Rate in £1. Departments. ead yb Nates. 
d. £ £ z 
TOLQ=1Se ay Rae eo eats ane 24 27,128 288,498 815,626 
LOVS 1A aie oie wae eae ele 23 42,959 334,123 377,082 
1914S) Oak Sees cee 2 H 38,928 | 309,670 348,598 
VO1L5—1 65s Pe eee wee 2 42,853 343,539 386,292 
vand 4 | 

LOVG41U7 TS ae cee oceans Impr. 1 | 46,014 | 319,256 | 365,270 
1017-18 ee ae | ee tt | 43,440 | 318,643 362,083 
2918-107 Sees oe ce ee eee Land 7 70,361 356,281 426,642 
191920 nko ie i es Land 7 71,741 371,841 443,582 
1920-2iss 3 Ae eee Land 10 102,602 >- 535,856 637,958 
LOLZ-OO SIR eae fh lee. Caer Land 10 89,064 551,240 640,304 











4. Municipality of Pretoria.—An account of the history and development of Pretoria 
was given in Chapter I of earlier issues of this Year Book. The population of the city in 
the years 1911, 1918, and 1921 is reflected in the following table :-— 























Year. European. : Other. Total. 
f) eee eee ee ee ser 
TOUTS idan Fe ke hae ee pee 30,488 ! 19,809 ) 50,297. 
SOE Pct, 2262). cca Oe 34,033 | — | = 
BOD Ty: iw cr0:cr tah Sel ote ee eae 36,675 25,359 | 62,034 








In the following tables the principal financial statements of the Municipality are sum- 
marized for a number of years :— 


(i) PRETORIA MUNICIPALITY—LOANS, SINKING FUNDS, AND NET DEBT AT 
30th JUNE, 1909 TO 1922. 























bed —_ 
Amount Raised. | 
Year. ape WNP See Pe ee Redemption Net Loan 
Fund. Debt. 
4% Stock. 4% % Stock. | Total. 
| 
| / 
£ £ | £ £ £ 
19009 (oss Bee ee 1,000,000 _— 1,000,006 31,562 968,438 
1910. es aa eae ee —_ — — 38,191 961,809 
$011-<55 ee os re / oe / 60,835 939,165 
LOT Dalit Sats Ree — = — 87,506 912,500 
LOLS bys. 5 etree oe — — oa 119,941 880,059 
1914 scented chan eee — 750,000 750,000 165,383 1,584,617 
OG criva cto eee eae — — = 211,022 1,538,978 
1916 ee ee 271,500 — 271,500 256,998 1,764,502 
LOT t Shel. ae eee —_ — —_ 303,498 1,718,002 
OAS EN. use. eee — —_ _ 359,679 1,661,821 
LODO Pa cee Bye — — —_ 414,972 1,606,528 
O20? aac ena Mite —_— — — 476,993 1,544,507 
LOZ eee ot ae — —_ —_ 545,428 1,476,072 
LOZ tena tae ete — —_ — 612,269 1,409,231 








i 
—————_—. 
LL en A nN 
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(ii) PRETORIA MUNICIPALITY—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE AT 30TH JUNE, 
1920 TO 1922. 

Revenue. Expenditure. 
Description. | | 
| 1920. 1G921.— jr 1922 1920. |} 1921. 1922. 
| 
ie a £ ne Sees co 
Town Treasurer’s Department............ — —. — | 8/442. 21,381 12,447 
POUMUOMIS Ss tree «5 Lee ene © obo bcs 8.8 eee errors o,120 3,229 3,268 2,136 2 629 3,112 
Public Functions and Mayoral Allowance... | — — | —e 6,349 3,138 1,930 
‘Town, Clerk’s Department..... 2.0.2.0... (oo — 4,890 5,879 6,206 
Town Engineer’s Department............. Loy SES — — 8,791 8,021 7,408 
Streets (Cleaning and Lighting)........... ho = SS — 13,974 | 14,599 | 11,633 
RCV NER ss. cccierd ote eiavslee visas «Mh oa frowne gt 70 1.570 | -— — — — 
Maintenanceror OffCeS.'3. siineics os cake ace | o— — | — 4 752 7,179 6,832 
PRCT OT AMENMOC ER cic cide oh, seccunebe cutie ahevep Rama's -—— —_— — 72,088 | 80,401 | 81,240 
Charitable and Relief Works............. — — —- 1,910 2,058 2,065 
MORO re Atercies, «1c. s cheleia. ohh 5 evevaters’s [e086 1,046 1,426 | 12,088 | 15,312 |} 14,040 
So CE a a i a gn a 939 3,258 897 | 15,642 | 15,748 | 13,583 
CDT TVR. (arto ce 47,981 | 48,888 | 50,935 | 37,037 | 41,519 | 40,174 
RIO COLA COMPRA er yf sik ects c oia,s oe Gard ake yeia 2 11,3899 | 11,509 | 12,512 | 24,471 | 24,889 | 24,706 
MAB ETOUSES ANI DALNS. cule ereteve ene «ego's xa | 3,335 4,612 4,593 4,598 6,022 5,674 
Parked EISNGAGIONS 2... 0c ss 6s cs ae nee « 3,858 4,117 3,955 | 18,978 | 21,789 | 22,170 
MUST eLROSe ere cs pha ra Sacks sieve. Oca. kisi 4 due Bes 2,605 2,551 2,692 4,633 6,393 6,489 
OM SHOU Cat GTALUIUIOS, tr. 0, ease ate ne bs stene «0p —_— — ~- 5,174 7,250 6,202 
BSSIZO OG. Fale oe oinis isle die ee meen re rescence 635 530 599 1,019 1,194 1,482 
OPIS DTP RPV eae ois,.> «ars oibsica.arav'ela: ate’ o A> ora 59 <6 693 328 — i152 377 — 
Native "Hating 8 ery ree coe ee, Oe 866 494 — 1,110 711 — 
Grants- in-Aid. RE ec, or ore ea revels aa 13,00074,.13 3.500 13,500 6,236 4,169 | 5,831 
Allowances to Fmployecs on Active Service —_— — 4,356 4949) = 
BRACE CCHS ete oreo, anes ote tho, ore a eel elalebere. ovale 11,617 17,011 16,735 — (oo == 
EST ee Se ches Looe is, Selene ccare ae 'Gers 3 2,939 2,691 3,037 — — — 
ICO ORMIMITIGH ES GUCT. <5) c15) cielestee' « 6.0" foie. sja2e.ape rene |) 148438 1,778 1,369 ES = — 
Building and Hoarding Fees.............. 439 470 717 — — 
PTYCOLER MN He Ta ae Ped ove, «bus 0.8 tie ori e's vebes¥yelo.% 15,805) Peblsbo7 9,636 6,638 5,937 4,717 
IA SSORSOAODG TRGUG s orols o\a.s tis: fo ¥, we! oo, ohgranetotene 102,544 | 136,731 | 139,067 ar = <a 
Interest on Railway Siding............... 1,841 403 208 — — |i 
IG DEGEIAUION Secale ciate sient: a hacia Ott: amare ade — — — 68 _- —- 
TUASSECG; 000 Shae despot ee eT WERE eRe Pe, a 3,328 a ae ee — — — 
ERECOMIDtION arte os cc-5 6 oe + sesusresepetetRs- «6 iiiuese — — |; — 969 611 611 
PRIGUMATL COC cee treet eke etic a so 0.4/0 0010 +. vie vishal — — | — 1,000 1,000 1,000 
MALIIAGLONT NG AUGIG. cet osiilepacislt stale erie — | — 425 392 1,329 
TSE CUI ANTE ONL St ao srehckar inte Wik tay Sra -evehecwis tas" Sishene 1,309 1,288 715 1,618 4,100 1,726 
| 
Trading Departments— 
PA Et OER autaten vosay culos olociys sla ate eee ialers 12,268 | 18,065 | 14,460 | 14,452 | 16,258 | 14,685 
LDC IAT KEG ike: fect wea te ge cas 2,053 1,958 1,966 1,301 1,459 Dos: 
IPPOGUCOMMATKEH ne tacos v5 einlere Sa craues 8,628 | 10,268 9, 850 3,956 7,070 7,644 
VALCO DD LV ori eat erates eoviarete ene elas 48,436 | 58,007 61, 242 | 32,176 | 35,648 | 41 689 
PE LEGEULOMIS UP PUY ccscttiettie eis esecteereiiioid ale eats 84,110 | 94,257 101, 013 | 68,670 | 75,988 | 74,201 
PBST WA VO et crecyerererpiorctaee ate ol aie tiole ai. 78,483 | 90,246 88,838 77,914 | 91,763 | 98,487 
DN LANKS «16 4 cesichtne aioe alee. — _— 883 = eS 639 
| | 
rae | | 
ERG DATs: fc tiacke ie. 3 pat do eee era wy es £ 467,143 | 535,292 | 545,113 | 464,978 | 521,368 | 521,5¢3 
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(iii) PRETORIA MUNICIPALITY—GENERAL FUND ACCOUNT, 30TH JUNE, 1921 
AND 1922. 


Liabilities. 





Loans from General Fund 
Capital Account....... 
Housing Loan for Lo¢a- 
tion Scheme ea Pro- 
vincial Administration. 
Loans from Revenue 
Account: . onek es dan ee 
Temporary Advance from 
General Revenue to- 
wards cost of Concrete 
Huts at Location...... 
Loans from Depreciation 
Bundsi.. 2 awe lee et 
Non-repayable Contribu- 
CONS A Pee oe eee 
Depreciation Account.... 


Revenue Approprtiation 
AGCOUMU: 5: SEE. ae bes 
MO TAL Wo renetees.s sha’ £ 


Capital Account........ 


Sundry Creditors........ 
Town Lands Purchase 
ACCOUNT oon totes 


Berroa er ies cee 
Insurance Fund, Work- 
men’s Compensation... 
Redemption Fund, Market 
TiOan 4603 bee 
Redemption Fund, Build- 
ings at Show Grounds. . 


Cattle Market and 
Abattoirs Insurance 
PING Ae Re ee Skee 
Housing Loans?::....2.- 


Depreciation Fund....... 
Balance Consolidated 
Revenue and Expendi- 
ture Account.........: 
Overdraft.ca.cn ee eeeien 
Funds held on behalf of 
Departments....:..... 


TOTAT, Soke rises - 











1921, 4 Sz? | 
| | 
waner yes x 
€ | £ | 
| 
1,264,652 | 1,264,652 
| 
se 4,250 
8,250 | 8,250 
a 4,193 | 
30,455 | . 36,000 | 
54,247 54,246 
54,835 | 52,734 
44,650 | 54,056 
1,457,089 | 1,478,381 
| 
| 
4,710 4,740 
12,107 13,335 | 
2,173 | — 
6,411 | 5,822 
8,638 | 9,150 
| 
495 | 660 
364 | 664 | 
59 | 181 
3,780 70,701 
83,441 | 95,768 
27,015 |. 38,666 
46,275 | 14,186 
195,468 | 253,873 
ees a a 


























Capital Outlay and Assets. 


Capital sOutlay... es eee 
Unexpended Capital Funds 


Stocks and Stores on Hand 
Housing DLoans..:2. are. 
Sundry Debtors......... 
Depreciation Fund....... 
Net Advances to Trading 
Departments in respect 
of Working Expenses 
ANd IStGres so. . stasis tes 
Electric Supply Depart- 
ment 


Je eer weer e rere eesne 


Cash Invested and in hand 





1,452,379 
4,710 


1922. 


1,473,641 
4,740 


SS 


1,457,089 


195,468 








1,478,381 


253,873 


ewe eC 
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PRETORIA MUNICIPALITY. 


(iv) PRETORIA MUNICIPALITY—GENERAL FUND CAPITAL ACCOUNT AT 
30TH JUNE, 1921 AND 1922. 















































Expenditure. 1921. 1922. Income. 
| b 
£ £ | 
Sewerage Scheme.. : 312,829 317,308 | POAT Siew a alc Fetaioke oo a een 
Surface Drainage Schemes | 379,000 179,000 || Loan to Produce Market. 
MOATIALIZATION. «202 .0c'sckiele 3 51,221 53,390 || Loan—Market Square.. 
Street Improvements.... 371,364 373,450 || Loan—Canalization Aapies 
Works Department : River. 
Quarries, Plant, S40 83,082 84,588 || Non- -Repay able Contribu- 
Railway Siding to Indus- | GLOGS das she a eks wis ae 
trial Area.. Peers 7 13,419 135419 || Natal Soapworks..:..... 
Fire Department..... Ake 35,965 35,965 || Surplus Depreciation 
Town, Hall and Office | Pransterre deers: 4. oe 
Furniture, including | || Revenue and Appropria- 
Erven in Market Street | 67,067 67,219 tion, ACCOUNGs 6 sc. «i. 
-<Sundry Properties....... | 11,340 11,340 
Afforestation............ | 5,087 5,195 
Swimming Baths........ | 19,251 19,716 | 
Parks, Recreation and / 
Sports Ground........ aoe nines 
SN OsIye EPOUSCS o. <2 ace ones 035 2,035 
Isolation Hospital....... | 7,801 7,801 | 
Disinfection Station...... | 1,181 PTS te | 
Public Conveniences..... | 6,319 6,319 
Health Department Plant. | 703 703 
Sanitary Department.... | 5,452, 5,452 
Refuse Destructor....... | ns i 12S el 
PEO TTONS acl. satire ete as | 17,891 26,334 
Abattoirs, Markets, and | 
Dipping Tanks...... »»| 102,115 107,953 | 
Assize Office and Equip- | {| 
IMEC eee Rebbe cece Maire 858 858 
MUGMEGUCTION. i: i c.c clos ce ae ti 3,979 3,979 
Mayoral Mctor Car...... | -—— 504 | 
Proportionate Share of 
Loan Flotation ‘Ex- | 
POUSERE Hie te o: ae ee ahs | 50,106 50,106 
Depreciation W. ritten Off | 
and Sales.. ARE 4,848 —- / 
| I} 
eee oe [een aaa 
POTAL.....:..£ | 1,492,379 | 1,473,641 | 
Wnexpended Balance..... 4,710 | 4,740 
£ | 1,457,089 | 1,478,381 | as 
| 








951 
1921 1922 

£ £ 
1,264,652 | 1,273,095 
8,250 8,250 
25,899 30,000 
50,853 52,296 
7,650 7,650 
300 300 
54,835 52,734 
44,650 4,056 
1,457,089 | 1,478,381 








~ 
i 
ve 
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(v) PRETORIA MUNICIPALITY-AGGREGATE BALANCE AT 30th JUNE, 1921 













































































AND 1922. 
Liabilities. 1921. | 1922. yl Capital Outlay and Assets. 1921: 1922. 
bo | £ Ps z 
MOADSS < cr casi ect ores Reels one | 2,021,500 | 2,021,500 || Capital Outlay.......... 2,233,390 | 2,362,778 
Housing Loan for Loca- Unexpended Capital Fund 11,520 18,780 
tions Scheme ea Trans- 
vaal Provincial Admin- | | 
istration. 5 oe eee — | ° 4,250 
Temporary Advance from | 
General Revenue to- | | 
wards cost of construc- | 
tion of Concrete Huts at | 
Locations 2.2 05.5 «+26 9 — 4,193 | 
Purchase Market Conces- | ~ 
Bion Stl, Jt ete ean anaes | 8,250 8,250 
Depreciationig sac -% -e om | 30,455 149,484 
Non-repayable Contribu- | 
tions to Capital....... | 184,705 | 193,881 
|  eeeieceal| 
"TOPADE tre ccrcterenes £ | 2,244,910 | 2,381,558 || TOTALS. «in >< c eee 2,944, 910° 2,381,558 
MELT se. « "4 ; c 
Capital Account Balance. | 11,520 18,780 || Stocks and Stores....... 79,930 58,502 
Sundry Creditors........ | 25,060 24,613 || Redemption Fund....... | 545,429 612,569 
Redemption Fund....... 545,429 612,569 || Depreciation Fund....... 264,493 299 08e1 
Insurance Fund......... 8,638 | 9,150 || Sundry Debtors......... 40,606 46,472 
Live Stock Contingencies | || Cash invested and on hand — -= 
GN Fake aie. cot an Bar | 6,411 | 5,822. | Housing, Loss ie. en cue 3,780 | 70,591 
Purchase of Town Lands. | Ae i — i | | 
Overdraft Account. ot 38,801 | 6,328 || | 
Depreciation Fund. | 264,493 | 299,081 || 
Loans ex Revenue, Re- | || | 
GOMOD LE sacs was sia’ _ 1,324 
Produce Market and Agri- 
cultural Show Ground || | 
Buildings Loan Redemp- 
GION. 5 seule dew frie ein 89 | 859 | — Hi 
Cattle Market and 
Abattoirs Insurance 1] 
CONIC, wired Be eet es 59 | 181 
Housing Loans.......... 3,780 | 70.701 
Produce Market Loan Re- 
demption, /i44%.<S0aNs — -- | 
Net Balance Revenue and . I} 
Expenditure. BPE Abi 27,015 38,666 ] 
| 
| fe ¥ | | 
TODA Ow wos Geeta ten £ | 934,238 | 1,087,215 || TOTAL ee cine tice a ee £ 934,238 | 1,087,215 
a ee ee EE 
| 











(Vv i) SUMMARY ory TRADING DEPARTMENTS: TRANSACTIONS, 18h 18 TO 1921-22. — 











= 
































a Porc be Stock | | Water Produce Blectric Tram- 
Year. Abattoir Market. | Supply. Market. Supply. ways. Total 
REVENUE. 
a8 J pian He eR BE su va fe a3 . ot 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1017-18es a eetues 8,383 939 37,526 | — 66,440 | 57,616 170,904 
1918-19 ove th ates ye eal OS et 767 44,745 | 6,320 73,963 | 57,456 192,444 
1919-20... Se ae | 12.268 2,053 48,436 | 8,628 84,110 78,483 233,978 
1920=2 1.05) emeceee | 13,065 1,958 58,007 | 10,268 .; 94,258 90,246 267,802 
yA Rt eee ene Sa 14,460 1,966 61,302 | 9,850 101,013 | 88,838 277,429 
EXPENDITURE 
“ £ So £ £ £ 
BOL =18 Ate oats 11,302 1,193 26,723 — 53,009 62,273 1B 500 
HOLS—1O- eel a ee a 13,393 1,243 27,182 3,485 55,189 60,968 | 161,460 
1OTO—20 paneer oe 14,452 1,301 32,176 3 3,956 63,671 77,914 | 193,470 
LOZ Oe ea eaie 16,258 1,459 35,648 OTE 75,987 91,763 228) 186 
TODS Us on sui hee 14,685 1,551 41,749 7,644 74,201 98,487 | 238,317 
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5. Other Large Municipalities.—The following tables give a summary of the revenue 
and expenditure of a number of other large municipalities in the Union, in respect of the 


year 1921-22 :— 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF CERTAIN MUNICIPALITIES, 1921-22. 


(a) PIETERMARITZBURG, BLOEMFONTEIN, Porr ExtiazpetH East Lonpon, KIMBERLEY, 
GERMISTON, AND BENONI—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1921-22. 
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| 
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Pieter- * 7 rs e | Lap 
: meh Bloem- Port Bast Kimber- | Ger- bay 7 
Heading. | eee | fontein. eae ac London. | ley. m‘ston. | Benoni. 
. | | ! 
| | } 
REVENUE. 
&, OR 2S Srey ae ga fs" £ x £ 
NOU GS eee? > et eC EE | 68,184 72,590 | 136,262 74,307 67,191 31,877 29,819 
Sanitary Fees............ 1,476 320 9,709 — 6,195 | 44,119 | 31,915 
COULTER. CUNY AE aes hoe 26,033 55,954 41,884 14,587 6,112 14,858 13,670 
BHCONCES soc. Sarl ors o.5 os aha then 10,396 1,667 1,789 3,554 3,147 9,056 7,560 
PAAGCOITS Ts eile toe ss Se 2 1,870 5,502 3,080 369 — 3,636 3,843 
PRBSIZ Err de eit es ok cae « 121 -— 95 85 607 191 WARE 
Building Plan Fees....... 187 233 — oo — 192 277 
SRINCTCTICS oaths sé a <e ies 183 | 296 993 636 1,018 1,145 434 
BRS BAUE I eat os aiaje akc sa Geils 6,184 | 9,126 2,644 12,453 3,694 78 — 
5). Sonne sept Ses i mi a a a 1,983 153 —— — 757 778 886 
WirseDicadeve 5 0.2... 435 155 688 203 156 533 236 
MOCATIONAS oR madacks o.d,.ee as 646 13,088 -— 6,407 6,080 | 6,080 5,134 
RATIOC US 0% a tide acs qo vt crttes as 9,092 7,054 16,518 10,099 6,991 3,106 1,595 
POLES, ete es tte. e- eeeS s 56 1,424 3 241 168 523 332 
Town Hall, Parks, etc..... 3,621 | 1,161 12,977 5,815 2,360 542 430 
PRGCETESE! 6 . Geis ere Peiene BP, 16,222 44,896 12,714 — —— 686 895 
FHeeerIC. SIPPY. 22. <4. <0 20's 45,829 46,874 56,058 39,210 28,361 a 17,279 
PT ANIN WS. seek ee ee 21,848 20,202 -- 34,403 —- = 
Other Revenue............ 49,516 880 21,412 13,957 9,321 12,902 8,359 
MUGTAR.. 5 oaateleey! £& | 263;882' | 2815575 | 316;856 | 216,326 | 142,158.) 130,302°;) 122,791 
EXPENDITURE. 
| 5 £ £ £ £ 4 £ £ 
Admimistravion..2. 60%. 04 3 | 11,052 15,237 8,360 6,638 12 his 8,789 14,734 
RVOTHUALV iso ect. bes Abe © | 17,589 8,841 25,698 12,343 27,038 33,056 21,192 
Buiret Health. f.. . 5. fe04% | 4,413 16,329 9,284 7,900 3,276 DAP AS 2,630 
Streets and Bridges........ | 8,963 7,300 20,537 23,890 21,343 9,173 7,932 
Street Lighting........... 3,500 2,500 5,004 2,341 2,922 2,295 1,162 
NOEs 7. Dae at os sk se 4,232 Soy he @. 15,847 18,767 8,075 12,452 8,558 
Hilectric Supply:..... 2. 26,527 36,095 51,045 37,784 16,381 — 12,635 
PER ARUW AVS... ce cdey ds sok Sere 20,764 31,543 — 38,178 — | 4,176 11,095 
PS SUOISS iL. oe EP. ss 1,932 3,909 2,287 419 6 2,912 2,451 
A Roe ae Sas opens eet ee 23 -— 9 36 471 353 300 
Cemeteries iN. 5a Wass. t 173 790 1,411 1,188 3,648 1,196 1,226 
SEALE ee OO e ns oo POSE Toon 1,126 388 1,285 gf 4y/ — — 
Pires Brigadesiws. jc. skies | 2,670 2,764 3,769 7,840 4,461 4,988 2,706 
TOGATIONS 2 cc thes oh ores talons —_— 8,613 — 8,040 5,396 5,681 3,879 
IMAEROUSE Ss Re nkeas cacao | 7,550 4,117 12,569 6,311 4,275 2,056 1,829 
1215 50716 llegete Ieee Peak Le Scat i: 7 1,900 109 220 200 407 246 
Town Hall, Parks, etc.... 5,237 712 14,352 11,360 2,587 4,787 2,728 
Mayoral Allowance........ 600 575 953 500 625 500 350 
Public Entertainments..... 138 810 2,032 3,780 941 5S. — 
Grants to Hospitals, etc.... | 3,102 4,577 2,849 1,122 2,591 2,223 740 
IS GLIONStlytetics cs. os Le | 4 194 245 70 33 141 237 
VIDRIERGIONS seiilees cs << s SRsel 1,403 270 172 93 113 266 25 
Eeeale and OMUdib..... 6. ae. « 732 1,126 464 474 650 S42 200 
ENBUTANCOm eo cecescslck he « 2,167 86 686 112 985 202 76 
Pensions and Gratuities.... | 1,134 3,280 1,268 879 1213 900 — 
Loan Charges— 
INterest tia... . steals 49,979 59,725 67,926 4,502 2,922 7,802 6,058 
Redemption.......... | 15,589 20,277 38,059 2,383 2,368 3,885 4,907 
Other Loan Charges... 12,290 1,320 — 2,068 _— —_ — 
Other Expenditure........ 30,013 912 18,955 31,523 24,307 18,615 508 
TOTRB aac ss 233,188 | 276,065 | 804,278 | 232,046 | 150,707 | 129,505 | 108,404 
Se oe - ce cia — — | — ———— — SS —_——_— 
! | 
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REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF CERTAIN MUNICIPALITIES, 


(6) Kruaersporr, BoksBurRG, PovcHErstTROOM, UITENHAGE, GRAHAMSTOWN, ROODEPOORT- 


1921-22—-continued. 


MaRAISBURG, BRAKPAN—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1921-22. 
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| Roode- 
Fak Krugers- | paren apo, Potchef- | Teanhage| rahams- | poort— 
Heading. dorp. | Boksburg) -stroom, | Uitenhage| “town, Marais- Brakpan. 
/ | burg. 
| 
REVENUE. 
£ ss 3 tS wo x £ 
TRATOS fie RT ou oko Pee be | Pp 21j;403) |~ 7) BOS 11,088 10,377 16,401 12,348 24,685 
Sanitary WeGg.t5 <.....nekie vere 32,251 31,863 8,793 3,518 - 14,265 13,145 
Water (0c 5 ee oh Ree Un 10,848 | 11,654 — 8,851 Took 5,965 6,631 
TAesneed’. CE. TG | 4,711 | 5,568 2,756 | 390 378 2,165 2,962 
Ababtoirg: .. PE Ar. ssc oe bys 23651 «| _- 171 688 ~- 1,662 197 
TA BGIZO os tote Rete avane eee 97 97 44 —_ 20 60 
Building Plan Fees........ 126 160 43 | a — 64 209 
Cemieteries,..£.04 tar. iste bet 395 906 99 14 Zit 152 — 
Histate..rck chars o aoe 466 —_ 1,161 1,518 1,442 363 80 
RBCS cc. Ete coke ERR oe 507 805 234 | — 69 217 353- 
Nrre: Brigade fincas. a es - - 125 | 379 _- — 7 60 125 
TMCATLONS: cdots «ee oo ee | 1,726 | 5,812 2,089 2,640 | 488 1,241 -- 
Markets, 4. osc. cs bia ee 3,149 Aer ga hi 722 1,149 3,360 11 174 
PONS... Breese soem eee oie 432 646 390 C22) 123 246 369 
Town Hall, Parks, etc..... 22 | 4,030 1,507 | 299 2,016 486 a 
IRGOPESE..... Pee wr eee eas 2,460 7a 607 om — — — 
Hectnc Supply... o.6s-2- 18,613 10,998 10,066 9,933 —_ | 7,588 6,502 
MCT ATEW AVS Pies Gsccktee «ase cies © — 7,065 | PAT — | — — — 
Other” Revenue... .. 2.255.) 1,510 884 339 1,085 | 7,849 01: 474 
| AREER ES ce 
TeeRTeS . Ret £| 101,992 | 99,836 | 40,326} 40,634 | 39,701 | 47,906 | 55,915 
| | 
oom SS /— ee Se ee 5 | Ser =e 
EXPENDITURE, 
S Po ss £ < “4 = 
A GININIStIRtION= <i. a seen: 8,360 3,914 | 8,211 | 1,402 1,413 2,935 5,554 
Samitary oc bid tee... «see eae 21,367 21,932 | 4,389 | 8,613 1,079 11,533 8,494 
Publies Healthy .. tee : 3,968 2,798 | 536 1,875 2,565 1,542 1,961 
Streets and Bridges........ | 7,334 8,733 | 3,025 6,301 9,131 8,879 10,650 
Streets. Lightings... <5 tele. 2,422 574 | 508 1,600 isp: 3 247 705. 
Watet.. 0 siege... eee 10,798 8,154 878 4,069 3,835 5,043 3,608 
Hlectric Supply............ 16,791 | 5,512 | 9,692 9,575 —- 6,731 3,484 
TWAMMWAY Sh. ccgi fe oe eae _- | 15720 | 319 a= _- — — 
AD ELGOITS |, BPRS Fike is ob, se Shes 3,081 | _: | 122 399 | — 1,489 ao 
Amizel SRR See ee 4 it has 286 | 45 —- 68 160 86 
Oemeteries 42 bs cle cs: ont oe 1,236 1,324 371 57 241 521 14 
HSERLE Tad ater ab co ot eee —- —- 634 1,670 aa —- as 
Fire “Brigades: <3... ..4 eee | 1,546 23637 464 | 73 528 559 193 
Lotcatlons 4 Sa. as eee 1,436 4,442 1,674 | 1,298 1,191 1,382 = 
Markets, b. Leeae salt Coasts 2,009 1,572 | 546 | 558 2,261 = 154 
Pounds. -/<} Stitt was seers 173 599 Bot 90 274 412 1,184 
Town Hall, Parks, etc..... 4,941 6,843 | 3,339) 1,493 2,778 4,484 323 
Mayoral Allowance......... 412 400 | 220 108 | 220 250 400: 
Public Entertainments..... 148 — 30 —_ eat esl — 102 
Grants to Hospitals, etec.... 822 811 1,096 433 1,179 749 313 
Blections; \ facent see 161 78 | 110 92 — 118 135 
Valuations: eb scene 199 26 | 169 52 | 40 479 30: 
Legal and Audit... ...40%-.¢ 193 949 112 159 100 657 667 
TsSUTANnce {Ne sic os a 730 329 174 129 55 217 206 
Pensions and Gratuities... . 1532 a= 478 807 190 _— eo 
Loan Charges— 
Interests scene eee 4,000 | 959 438 | 1,863 4,050 139 1,767 
Redemption........... 2,745 8,884 2,278 858 | 2,719 395 7,254 
Other Loan Charges....... 133 — | 531 | 2,179 — a 1,556 
Other Expenditure......... 1,145 ) 80 1,924 | 2,525 1,350 1,763 4,137 
| 
| 
TOTALS. gusset £ 97,929 89,556 | 37,666 48,278 | 39,608 50,684 52,977 
——- = ee ae —— eae 
| 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL. 


NATIVE AFFAIRS. 


§ 1. Native Population of the Union. 


1. Native Population.— The number of natives in the Union at various census dates 


was as follows :— 





NUMBER OF NATIVES IN UNION AREA AT VARIOUS GENSUSES 
(EXCLUSIVE OF MIXED AND OTHER COLOURED POPULATION). 








| 
| 
































1904. OL 1921. 
Province. | | 
Number Number Percentage Number Percentage 
of of of Total of of Total 
Natives. Natives. Population. Natives. Population. 
| 
Cape of Good Hope. 1,424,787 1,519,939 59-26 1,640,162 | 58:94 
IN GH ile ig od. 904,041 953,398 79°85 1,139,804 | 79°74 
Transvaal. .c.22eee. O37, 127 1,219,845 72°34 1,495,869 71:65 
Orange Free State.. |~ 225,101 325,824 61:69 | 421,978 | 67°11 
| | | 
ena = H ae | a a a ee 
| 
NNTON Jae crete. 3,491,056 4,019,006 67:28 4,697,813 | 67-80 














2. Distribution of Native Population.—-The following table indicates, from the returns 
of the Population Censuses of 1911 and 1921, the distribution of the Bantu population of the 
Union. The principal areas in which the natives were congregated in those years and the 
density per square mile in the case of each group shown are given according to Provinces. 
It will be seen that in the Cape Province the native population is centred in the Native 
Territories and a number of eastern districts, with King William’s Town as the area with the 
densest native population. In Natal about one-quarter of the native population is to be 
found in Zululand, while in the rest of the Province the natives are distributed evenly through- 
out the various districts. In Zululand they are, however, less densely settled than in the 
remainder of Natal. In the Transvaal the bulk of the native population is contained in the 
Witwatersrand area, which is largely urban and has a high density, and in the northern 
portion of the Province, forming the greater part of the Bushveld. In the Orange Free 
State the natives are principally located in the central and eastern districts, adjoining the 
Basutoland border. 


NATIVE PopuLaTION OF THE UNION. 


DISTRIBUTION OF NATIVE POPULATION IN THE UNION. 
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1911, 1921. 
Province and Area. | 
Native Per Square Native Per Square 
Population. Mile. Population, Mile. 
i a —. | 3, 
Cape of Good Hope :— | 
Native Territories— 
Transkei st siet.c. 5 ws cist e eileen fs eee ee | 871,602 53-29 938,990 57:41 
Glen“ Greyigi20 bee ee. © aaa eee eet 49,629 | 54°72 41,836 46°13 
Herseheél 60.3 es. 3 eo sce + ee a ee 37,498 54°82 36,622 53°54 
Eastern Districts— 
King -William’sS “CGwit.6 oi. vek ie ore oe eee 94,303 Kalen ire 91,998 70°01 
Albany, Alexandria, Bathurst, Cathcart, East 
London, Fort Beaufort, Komgha, Peddie, 
Port Elizabeth, Queenstown, Somerset 
East, Stutterheim, Uitenhage, Victoria 
Hastand SWodehouse: 5.4 t..-1-5 one iais es 210,142 13751 229,862 14:77 
Rest Of Provinte. tet eae cles > Ole cee eeeemca ts 256,765 1:06 300,854 1°24 
TOTAL NATIVE. POPULATION:. .0)..c04% / 1,519,939 5°49 1,646, 162 5:92 
a | ee 
Natal :— Gi 
PAVUTHE Wate Pabst Sm tye Ree dee oi peers i aS 214,969 20-62 250,829 24-06 
Restore atalicce ie we ccs. ces eekaae este ae tee ae 738,429 29-71 888,975 35°76 
TOTAL ITATIVE: POPULATION assis sac aks | 953,398 1,139,804 32°30 
Transvaal :— . 
NVitwatersrandcoe. circles: hice ak Ras eee ee 278,815 155-50 303,379 169-20 
PICCETSDUPS cau cic fae sie hohe eile ee ue erie 192,183 | 144-50 214,693 161-42 
VOULPANSPOLE dor degh schist atels wlew Gener ors Seen eos 133,840 12°51 154,362 14°43 
Eyden bite SS. och exe is ae twins ee sel ete ne ee es | 105,605 10°38 124,093 12-19 
Pretoriacs 0: os tee ates aie Bad aes re ee ons 97,625 14-70 119,297 17-96 
Witter bere eee 8650s hi ten a ea pee en ere 68,376 4-29 80,729 5°07 
Middelburg Sih. eels. cm . Sees bore Bia ee 49,853 9-91 15,556 15-02 
Ruston Dury os cee. Se eee eo ke eee = eee 46,589 4°95 64,849 6°89 
Rest of bProvince Peak Cs es eee Gas pe 246,959 4-99 358,911 7°26 
TOTAL NATIVE. POPULATION? =<. sme | 1,219,845 11-04 | 1,495,869 13°54 
—_—_— ear eget 
Orange Free State :-— / 
Harriamith:...:.: GAP AA fo.cb ese ele ie eee 39,936 12°65 | 45,694 14-48 
Bethlehem. (0.3: Ge Fee fs onto CN see ees 27,303 11-06 36,021 14-60 
Bloemfontein. (Ape eee be «se se Hiaer Ses alee see 27,672 6:2 35,463 8-06 
Kroonstads* 2. lS o..< se beet wee 21,098 6°13 |~ 35,370 10-28 
WinDUtr se Meanie Gein oc ete Nerre ae 23,133 6-24 28,069 7-57 
ONCK A ein alate cht to ae no ne aed tae ee 17,632 10:68 22,997 13-938 
Ap cot (Mages en eae wate pas pee! Spa EA ae a es aE / 16,472 7°47 | 22,799 10°34 
Heilbron. cig e co aa ee a Ce ee ee 14,475 rs 22,543 12-1) 
Thaba (Nchusec.. ce cenues «Ae eee 23,608 17-99 | 22,364 17°05 
Lady brant soe Et a eee a. ee ee ee ee eee 16,935 15:27 20,390 18-39 
RICKSDUTE:.cice tbs oon ok ale ees Lee eee 17,259 23°45 20,320 27-61 
Resteot Province ys. cee e ec ae wee 80,301 3°30 | 109,948 4°52 
TOTAL NATIVE POPULATION........... | 325,824 | 421,978 8°37 


Union 


seen ee 


SOR a gee 2 BLP ee 8) S96 Thy Ss SNe e le eae eae i 


eS ——————— 





SS 














§ 2, Representation. 


1. Parliament.—The South Africa Act (§ 36) preserves for the election of members of the 
House of Assembly the franchise laws of the different colonies, which united to form the 
Union, as they existed on the 3lst May, 1910. In the Cape Province no distinction was 
made between European and native, and the names of a large number of natives who are 
qualified in respect of property or salary, as well as educationally, are included in the electoral 
rolls. In Natal, natives are only entitled to become parliamentary voters with the specific 
authority of the Governor-General (Law No. 11 of 1865). The number so authorized at the 





* See Chapter XII. 
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to all persons of European descent. There is therefore no provision for the direct representa- 
tion of the natives of the Transvaal and Orange Free State Provinces in the House of Assembly. 

The South Africt A ~ makes special provision to protect the franchise rights of coloured 
ee in the Ca pe of Good Hope as they existed at the date of establishment of the Union 


(§ 35) 

In the Senate provision is made under the constitution [South Africa Act, § 24 (ii)] for 
the inclusion of four members nominated by the Governor-General who “ shall be selected on 
the ground mainly ec their thorough acquaintance, by reason of their official experience or 
otherwise, with the reasonable wants and wishes of the coloured races in Sonth Africa.” 
The four Senators so nominated at present are Senators Sir Walter Stanford, H. G. Stuart, 
Dr. A. W. Roberts, and General PD, J. FE. Opperman. 


2. Native Affairs Commission.—This Commission, established under the Native Affairs 
Act (No. 23 of 1920), is an advisory body consisting of not less than three or more than five 
members, appointed by the Governor-General and presided over by the Minister of Native 
Affairs. The members, though in receipt of salaries as Commissioners, may sit in either 
House of Parliament. The functions and duties of the Commission “ include the considera- 
tion of any matter relating to the general conduct of the administration of Native Affairs, or 
to legislation in so far as i! may affect the native population (other than matters of depart- 
mental administration) and the submission to the Minister of its recommendations on any 
such matters.” Its functions are thus merely advisory, but adequate means are reserved 
to it of placing its views before Cabinet and Parliament, should its recommendations not be 
accepted. Regulations in respect of the Commission were published under Government 
Notice 2004 of 1920. 

The Commission, as at present constituted, was appointed in 1920 with the following 
membership: Senator the Honourable A. W. Roberts, D.Sc., F.R.S.E.. F.R.A.S., Brigadier- 
General L. A. 8. Lemmer, M.L.A., and G. T. Loram, M.A., LL.B., Ph.D. In the early stages 
of its activities, which commenced in April, 1921, the Commission accepted as the first princi- 
ples of its policy (a) that it was primarily and essentially the friend of the native people, 
and, as such, the needs, aspirations and progress of the natives should be considered sympa- 
thetically by it; (6) that it was the adviser of the Government in matters affecting the 
interests of the natives; (c) that it should endeavour to win the confidence of the natives ; 
and (d) that it should strive to educate public opinion so as to bring about the most harmonious 
relations possible between white and black in South Africa. The Commissioners have 
travelled widely throughout the Union for the purposes of the closer study of native pro- 
blems and of coming into contact personally with native points of view. They have 
dealt with a number of specific matters of native administration and have investigated 
certain general questions of native policy, such as native taxation and education, the pass 
laws, the control of natives in urban areas, land administration, and the extension of the 
system of local native councils as contemplated by the Native Affairs Act, 1920. They 
have in addition conducted enquiries into special matters of native interest referred to them 
by the Government for investigation and report. Fuller information may be found in the 
first annual statutory report of the Commission for the year 1921 (U.G. 15 of 1922 


3. Native Conferences.—The Native Affazrs Act, 1920, also revived for the Union the 
obsolescent provision of the Transvaal Law for the summoning of conferences of native 
persons and bodies representative of native opinion, with the object of enabling the Govern- 
ment to gauge more accurately the state of native thought and feeling and of affording to 
those not otherwise represented, the opportunity of expressing their views. The first of 
such conferences, which was attended also by the Native Affairs Commission, was held at 
Bloemfontein in September, 1922, for the purpose of discussing the provisions of the proposed 
Native (Urban Areas) Bill (see §9 below). It is intended that at Jeast one such conference 
should be summoned annually to deal with such matters of native interest as may at the 
time be outstanding. 


§ 3. Administration. 


1. General.—In terms of section 147 of the South Africa Act, the control and administra, 
tion of native affairs throughout the Union are vested in the Governor-General-in-Council 
who is authorized to exercise all special powers in regard to native administration vested at 
the time in the Governors of the Colonies entering the Union, or exercised by other authorities 
as superior chiefs. The executive authority rests with a Minister of Native Affairs. who 
is in control of a Department of State under a permanent Secretary for Native Affairs with 
an Under Secretary and Staff. The department is responsible for the administration of al! 
legislation specially affecting the interests of natives and the supervision and control of their 
general welfare, and is referred to generally by all other departments of State in regard to 
matters falling within their purview in which questions involving native policy, administia- 
tion, or interest are involved. 
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Various phases of the administration of the Departmert are dealt with in the following 
sections of this chapter. A report on the general position of nitive affairs, and on the work 
of the Department for the years 1919 to 1921, was published in 1922, and it is intended in 
future to issue such reports triennially. 


2. District Administration.—-The system of district administration differs in the various 
Provinces. In the Cape of Good Hope the Transkeian Territories, a purely native area com- 
prising that portion of the Province lying to the east of the Kei River, are administered by 
a Chief Magistrate and twenty-seven magistrates who are officers of the Native Affairs Depart- 
ment. The Chief Magistrate’ s headquarters are at Umtata, and he is also President of the 
Native Appeal Court, which sits periodically at fixed centres throughout the Territories. 
To the west of the Kei the most prominently native districts of the Cape Province are under 
the control, for purposes of native administration, of a Chief Native Commissioner stationed 
at King W illiam’s Town. In the two almost purely native districts of Herschel and Glen 
Grey, the magistrates are officers of the Native Affairs Department. In the remaining 
districts the magistrates of the Department of Justice are charged with the administration 
of native affairs subject, within his area and in respect of native affairs, to the supervision 
of the Chief Native Commissioner. In the more populous native areas the magistrates are 
assisted by superintendents of natives, who are officials of the Native Affairs Department. 

In Natal a Chief Native Commissioner, with headquarters at Pietermaritzburg, deals 
administratively with native affairs throughout the Province, including Zululand. He is 
assisted by a staff of inspectors of locations and mission reserves, who are officers of the 
Native Affairs Department. In a number of districts, however, the Department is entirely 
dependent on assistance rendered by the magistrates attached to the Department of Justice. 


In the 7'ransvaal all magistrates are controlled by the Department of Justice, but are 
ex officio Native Commissioners, and in this capacity are for practical purposes officers of the 
lsepartment of Native Affairs. In the more densely populated native areas native affairs are 
administered, under the Native Commissioners, by Native Sub-Commissioners and detached 
clerks who are officers of the Native Affairs Department. In other districts native affairs 
work has been specially allocated to particular members of the magistrates’ staffs. 

In the Orange Free State the magistrates of the Department of Justice act as representa- 

_tives of the Department assisted, in the Harrismith and Thaba ’Nehu districts (which contain 
native reserves), by supervisors who are officers of the Native Affairs Department. 

It is an understanding between the Departments of Justice and Native Affairs that, im 
respect of magistrates under the control of the former in certain districts in which there is 
a large native population, the selection of the officer to occupy the post should be the subject 
of consultation between the two Departments. 

In all four Provinces of the Union there are native chiefs and headmen, many of whom 
are subsidized by the Government. Ina limited number of cases fairly substantial allowances 
are paid under agreements entered into at the time of annexation, or in recognition of services 

rendered. In the large majority of cases, however, the allowances are inconsiderable in 
amount and are made as a token of recognition rather than as remuneration for services. 
Their powers, duties, and jurisdiction vary in different parts of the country, All serve under 
district officials and are in charge of tribes and locations, as the case may be. 


3. Native Labour Department.—The Director of Native Labour, an officer of the Depart- 
ment, is charged with executive functions, under the Secretary, in those labour districts 
proclaimed under the Native Labour Regulation Act, 1911, w hich lie outside the areas con- 
trolled by the Chief Magistrate, Transkei, and the Chief Native Commissioners, Natal and 
Cape (see § 11 below). The most important of these districts are situated in the Witwaters- 
rand gold mining area, and the Director’s headquarters are at Johannesburg. He is also 
Native Commissioner for the Witwatersrand area, and under him are four Native Sub-Com- 
missioners stationed at different points in the mining area and in control of a staff of inspectors 
and pass officials who visit the compounds, deal judicially with petty offences, and generally 
watch over the welfare and interests of natives employed on the gold mines. The Director 
administers the other labour districts through the local magistrates. He also advises the 
{sovernment generally in respect of native labour matters throughout the Union. 


$ 4, Local Government. 


ouncil was established under 
the Deane tp of the Glen Grey Act (Cape of Good Hope), No. 25 of 1894. It is composed 
of the magistrate of Lady Frere as chairman and twelve native members, six nominated ly 


the Governor-General and six elected by the Location Boards also established under the 
Act. 





(1) Functions and Financial Statistics. —The revenues of the Council are derived from 
the rates levied in terms of the Act, and are spent, subject to the approval of the Governor- 
General, in the interests of natives of the district on dipping of cattle, roads, the encourage- 
ment of agriculture, irrigation and public health. It has constructed and maintains a number 
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- of dipping tanks; it possesses an experimental farm, which is of servicé in raising the 
standard of agriculture in the district, and it is responsible for the upkeep of all roads 
in the district excepting the main road. The general position of the Council has been 
very much relieved by the action of the Provincial Council in assuming responsibility for 
the payment of all teachers’ salaries, and the expenditure on education, previously one of 
the largest items in the Council’s accounts, has been diverted to other purposes. 

' .The table hereunder gives the revenue and expenditure of the Council for a period 
of years. . 


GLEN GREY DISTRICT COUNCIL—REVENUE, EXPENDITURE, AND 
INDEBTEDNESS, 1915-16 TO 1922. 

















; | 
Heading. 1915-16. | 1916-17. , 1917-18. | 1918-19.; 1919.* | 1920.* | 1921.* | 1922.* 
i ee ee eS ee ee ——— oe el ee 
| | | 
£ £ £ | £ | £ pti, © £ £ 
| | 
Revenue........ 6,917 7,221) 8,044 | 8,208 | 8,705 6,104 6,372 | 8,916 
Expenditiure.... 7,006 7,039 7,185 | 7,804 9,635 8,240 | 6,233 | 6,248 
Indebtedness... . 614 257 106 | 450 | 316 657 1,424 | 918 

















* The financial year correspends with the calendar year. 


2. Transkeian Territories General Council.—(i) Consiitut‘on.—The establishment of native 
councils in the Transkeian Territories, under a formal constitution, dates from the beginning of 
1895, when District Councils were created in the districts of Butterworth, Idutywa, Nqamakwe, 
and Tsomo, the four being united in what was called the 7'ranskeian General Council, whose 
meetings were held at Butterworth. In 1899 the district of Kentani entered the system. 
In 1903 it was extended to seven districts of Tembuland and East Griqualand, when the 
name of the larger body was changed to T'ranskeian Territories General Council, meeting 
yearly in Umtata. Since then six other districts have been added. Those now embraced 
by the operations of the T'ranskeian Territories General Council are therefore eighteen, 
namely, Butterworth, Elliotdale, Engcobo, Idutywa, Kentani, Matatiele, Mount Ayliff, 
Mount Fletcher, Mount Frere, Mqanduli, Nqamakwe, Qumbu, St. Marks, Tsolo, Tsomo, 
Umtata, Umzimkulu, and Willowvale, comprising the whole of the Transkei, the whole 
of Tembuland (except Xalanga) and the whole of East Griqualand (except Mount Currie). 
The general policy of the Government has been opposed to forcing the system upon the 
people at large in advance of their fitness for it or their desire to have it. The practice 
is to await the seasonable opportunity in each district considered by itself, and then to 
call upon the people to express their wishes in the matter. 

A District Council consists of a Resident Magistrate and six members, and is constituted 
in the following way. At the formation, and thereafter triennially, nominations for member- 
ship are called for. Two of these are made by the Governor-General, and four by the local 
representatives of the ratepayers. In districts where survey and native individual tenure 
have been introduced, or where the District Council asks for election on a popular basis, 
the local nominations are made by an ad hoc body of title-holders or hut-tax payers, 
consisting of three persons of each ward elected by the ratepayers. In other districts the 
nominations are made by the headmen. 

Each District Council meets quarterly, or oftener if summoned by the magistrate, 
and at each November meeting nominates two of its number as members of the General 
Council during the following year. The Governor-General nominates another member 
usually, but not necessarily, a District Councillor ; and these members from the various 
districts, together with the magistrates, form the Transkeian Territories General Council, 
which consists at present of the Chief Magistrate of the Territories as presiding officer, 
eishteen magistrates, and fifty-four native members. The annual session of this body is 
called during the autumn months of the year by summons from the Chief Magistrate, and 
usually lasts for a fortnight. The Chief Magistrate is empowered to convene gencral 
extraordinary sessions. 


(ii) Functions.—These Councils (District and General) are constituted as advisories 
to the administration, associating the people with the control of local funds, giving them 
a voice in the disposal of affairs intimately affecting their own interest, training them to 
constitutional methods of expressing their wishes in regard to general and local policy, 
and also keeping the Government and its officers in touch with native feeling. Debates 
cover a wide range of subjects, including the revision of laws particularly affecting the 
native population, such as native marriage and inheritance, education, diseases amongst 
stock, control of commonages, forests, etc. Questions come before the General Council 
directly by motions introduced by magistrates or members, and also on submission from 
District Councils and references from Government, frequent use being made of the committee 
system. The resolutions of the Councils (Districs or General) having been taken on the 
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subjects placed before them, the responsibility for action thereon rests upon the magistrates, 
the Treasurer, the Chief Magistrate, the Minister, or the Governor-General, according to 
the importance of the matters involved. 


(iii) Functions of District Councils.—In local administration the various District 
Councils stand to the General Council in the relation of individual parts of a single body. 
They are the executive organs of the General Council, which distributes amongst them such 
duties as road maintenance, dipping operations, and supervision of commonages; but 
remains financially responsible for their actions. Strictly speaking, they have no separate 
income or expenditure, but there is one common treasury into which all revenues 
fiow, and which is chargeable with the cost of the different services authorized. Thier 
arrangement has the twofold merit of allowing for local variations and ensuring, under 
better control, the accumulation of funds which enable the undertaking of projects beyond 
the means of any industrial district organization. 


(iv) Financial System.—The main source of revenue is a rate levied annually by the 
Governor-General, which may be varied in amount according to the advice of the General 
Council. It has, however always been fixed at ten shillings, payable roughly by every 
native male adult in the area under jurisdiction. which embraces the whole of the magisterial 
(Council) districts, except portions under municipal or village management and, in the 
case of Mataticle, private farms. 

In general, the District Councils are responsible for the initiation of eapenditure proposals, 
which are collated and laid before the General Council in the form of annual estimates of 
expenditure. After revision by the Treasurer the votes of the Council are taken thereon, 
and they are then submitted for the approval of the Governor-General. Council operations 
embrace the maintenance of about 3,200 miles of roads and the construction of new ones 
at a charge of about £25,000 a year, the construction and repair of dipping tanks, the 
provision and upkeep of wattle plantations; the dipping of large stock, grants in aid of 
scholastic education, hospitals ; and lastly its own institutions for the teaching of agriculture, 
and for the improvement of stock breeding amongst natives and experimenting in and 
encouraging the cotton-growing industry. As a general rule, the Council is not in receipt of 
Government or Provincial grants, nor does it, within its area, levy rates upon Europeans, 


who nevertheless share incidentally in most of the benefits accruing to ratepayers from 
Council expenditure. 


(v) Hducation.—Prior to the Ist July, 1920, the Council paid pro rata with the Education 
Department (from ten to twenty shillings in the £1) towards teachers’ salaries, school 
furniture, and sewing material, limiting its assistance to tuition up to Standard IV. It had 
no part in the appointment of teachers, management of schools, or others matters of 
educational organization or policy. From the Ist July, 1920, the Cape Provincial Council 
took over the payment of the whole of the teachers’ salaries—including the pro rata grants 
previously paid from Council] funds. The General Council resolved to pay a temporary 
allowance of 20 per cent. of their Provincial grants to all teachers at schools previously 
aided by it, to take effect from Ist July, 1920, and to cease as soon as the Provincial scale 
of grants to native teachers was increased. This temporary allowance is still being paid. 
With regard to agricultural education, the Council possesses two schools of agriculture 
and three agricultural farms which receive no monetary aid from either the Union or Provincial 
Government, but which occasionally obtain advice from departmental specialists. The 
School of Agriculture at Tsolo started in 1913 with four students. At present there are 
fifty students, which is the maximum number which can be accommodated. To meet the 
growing demand another school of agriculture was opened at Teko, in the Butterworth 
district, early in 1922, which provid*s accommodation for fifty students. The Council 
pays and controls the work of native agricultural demonstrators, numbering eighteen, 
distributed over the whole of the districts under the Transkeian Territories General 


Council. The duty of these demonstrators is to promote better methods of agriculture 
among the natives. 


(vi) Roads and Bridges.—There are two rural road authorities, the Provincial Couneil and 
the General Council, whose respective spheres of operations have never been defined by 
law or formal agreement. Pending such a settlement the Provincial Council maintains 
the great trunk roads and a few others, municipal and village bodies keep roads within 
their areas, and the remainder are left to the General Council. The latter confines itself 
chiefly to roads in native locations, but occasionally repairs a thoroughfare through a 
European or native farming settlement, or a magisterial reserve with no local management. 
The General Council is the only body which constructs roads in Council districts. It receives 
no grants towards construction or maintenance of roads or bridges. 


(vii) Public Health.—The Council has no prescribed functions in regard to the control 
of public health, and the question of its pro rata contribution on Government expenditure 
has remained in abeyance. But it pays the local pro rata share of the cost of treating its 
ratepayer population in hospitals of the Territories. 
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(vili) Large Stock Dipping Operations—From the Ist July, 1915, cattle dipping 
operations in the eighteen Transkeian Territories General Council districts have been paid 
for from funds supplied by the natives, by means of stock rates. The magistrate and 
District Council of each district, with the exception of Idutywa, are responsible for carrying 
out the dipping operations Subject to control by the Chief Magistrate and co-operation 
with the Veterinary Department, they take the necessary steps for suppressing East Coast 
Fever. The Engineer’s department of the General Council arranges for and supervises the 
construction and repairs of cattle tanks in native areas. 


(ix) Statistics.—The following is a statement showing the revenue and expenditure 
for a series of years. 


TRANSKEIAN TERRITORIES GENERAL COUNCIL—REVENUE AND 
EXPENDITURE, 1914-15 TO 1921-22. 























Heading. 1914-15, | 1915-16. "1916-17. | 1917-18, | 1918-19. 1919-20. 1920-21. | 1921-22. 
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Revenue........ | 04,147 | 94,947 97,097 | 101,759 | 103,673 | 108,921 97,003 | 101,524 

Expenditure.... | 95,131 | 88,114 86,485 103,866 | 108,840 99999 | 105,241 | 99,562 





| | 

3. Pondoland General Council.—(i) ConstitutionIn 1911 the Council system was 
extended to the districts of Libode, Ngqeleni, and Port St. Johns, collectively known as 
Western Pondoland. There are three District Councils, and a General Council known as 
the Western Pondoland General Council constituted on lines analogous to those of the 
Transkeran Territories General Council. The principal difference in constitution between 
the two is that the members, who are elected in the case of the Transkeian Territories General 
Council, are, in Western Pondoland, nominated by the Paramount Chief. 


(ii) Functions.—The activities of the Western Pondoland General Council are on a 
more restricted scale than those of the T'ranskeian Territories General Council, and they 
are sufficiently indicated in the subjoined statement showing the revenue and expenditure 
for a series of years. 


PONDOLAND GENERAL COUNCGIL—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 
1914-15 TO 1921-22. 








6. | 1916-17. | 1917~18,-|- 1918-19. | 1919=20. | 1920-21. | 1921-22, 
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| | | | 
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| | | | 
Revenue........ | 10,227 | 9,784 10,090 | 10,081 10,518 | 10,067 | 10,011 9,963 
Expenditure. ... 9,226 | 10,317 106,432 | 10,657 | 10,222 | 10,587 | 10,078 9,344 
| { 





4, Eastern Pondoland Trust Fund.—In Eastern Pondoland, comprising the districts of 
Bizana, Flagstaff, Lusikisiki, and Tabankulu, the cost of construction and maintenance of 
cattle and sheep tanks, dipping of large stock, the cost of combating stock diseases generally, 
and grants towards scholastic education are met from revenue raised by special taxation 
each year. The amount of the tax is 7s. 6d. a year for each hut-tax payer, 2s. of which 
is education tax and 5s. 6d. tank and dipping tax. The Education Fund commenced from 
Ist July, 1917. Prior to the Ist July, 1918, the revenue and expenditure in connection 
with tank and dipping taxes were included in the accounts of the Native Affairs Department, 
but from the date mentioned the control of this Trust Fund was transferred to the Chief 
Magistrate. The table hereunder gives the revenue and expenditure of the Trust Fund 
from the Ist July, 1918 :— 





EASTERN PONDOLAND TRUST FUND—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 
1918-19 TO 1921-22. 

















Heading. HDRES TE a dare AD1Q-20y ott op AAO2ZO-Bh need Np | .n  ORIABD, 

| e g | : £ 
TEL EN TYILO ores a asa colin ee eer 19,211 14,297 15,262 12,752 
Expenditure........ 00... | 16,843 © | 13,922 13,700 12,869 
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5. Orange Free State Native Reserves,—There are in the Orange Free State three areas 
reserved for the exclusive occupation of natives. These areas are the Native Reserves of 
Witzieshoek, Thaba ’Nchu, and Seliba. 

The Witzieshock Reserve, in extent about 50,000 morgen, was assigned in 1867 for 
the occupation of Paulus Mopeli, a Mosuto Chief, who desired to become a subject of the 
Orange Free State. The present population of the Reserve is estimated at 5.500. The 
chief of the tribe, who is appointed by the Government, exercises a limited jurisdiction in 
civil cases but none in criminal cases, is exempt from tax, and is bound to give all the 
required assistance for the preservation of order and peace within the territory. The 
representative of the Government, who is responsible for the administration of the Reserve, 
is known as the Commandant, and is an officer of the Native Affairs Department. In civil 
cases there is an appel from the decision of the Chief to the Commandant, and in criminal 
cases the Commandant has all the powers granted to courts of resident magistrates. The 
Commandant must reside within the Reserve, and is charged with the collection of the hut 
tox of £1 per annum levied on the owner of each hut. He keeps a register of all male 
persons in the Reserve, as well as of the number of huts and exercises a general oversight 
over the affairs of the Reserve. 

In addition to these officials, there is a Board constituted under Ordinance No. 6 of 
1907, consisting of seven members. Five of these are natives of the Reserve, and two— 
the chairman and vice-chairman—are Europeans. All the members are nominated by 
the Government. The powers and duties of the Board include the maintenance and 
repair of roads (other than main roads), the provision of water supply and sanitary 
services, the establishment and support of schools in consultation with the education 
authorities, and the levy on each coloured male person of an annual tax not ex- 
ceeding £1 (at present 10s.) for these purposes. The Board is further empowered, subject 
to approval by the Government, to make such regulations as may be necessary for 
carrying out these functions, and for other purposes connected with the management of the 
Reserve. The revenue collected from 31st May, 1910, to 31st December, 1918, amounted 
to £5,931, representing principally the location tax of 10s. per annum, school fees payable 
by pupils residing outside the Reserve, fines imposed, Government grants in aid of native 
education, dipping fees, and fees for grazing rights. The expenditure during the same 
period was £5,638, of which the chief items were: Education £2,633, and Improvements 
(fences, roads, dipping tanks, etc.), £1,923. 

Owing to financial difficulties the Board resolved to suspend the activities of the schools 
from July, 1921, but a certain number were re-opened in January, 1922. 


6. Mission Stations and Communal Reserves.— Under Act No. 29 of 1909 (Cape), certain 
mission stations, in which land was held in trust by the missionary body for the native and 
coloured occupants, were brought under a system in which a definite grant of land was made 
to the missionary body for the purposes of its work and the remainder of the station was 
demarcated and reserved for the registered occupiers. For the control and regulation of the 
native or coloured community thus established a Board of Management is provided by the 
Act. The Board consists of six members elected by the registered occupiers and three 
appointed by the Governor-General and is presided over by the magistrate of the district. 
The Board is endowed with certain of the duties and functions of a Village Management 
Board, mainly the control of roads, fences, sanitation, water supply, and use of the commonage 
and it has power to make regulations in regard to those matters, subject to the approval of 
the Governor-General. The Board may levy a rate of not less than ls. per year on each 
registered occupier for the purpose of defraying the cost of administration. 

Six mission stations have now been proclaimed under the Act: Shiloh, in the district 
of Queenstown; Mamre, in the district of Malmesbury; Goshen, in the district of Cathcart ; 
Enon, in the district of Uitenhage ; Zoar, in the district of Ladismith; and Pniel, in the 
district of Paarl. The system has also, as provided in Part IT of the Act, been extended to 
the ton communal reserves: Leliefontein, Concordia, Steinkopf, and Komaggas in Nama- 
qualand. 


7. Local Councils under Act No. 23 of 1920—The Native Affairs Act, 1920, provides 
for the establishment of local councils in native areas which have been set aside or may 
hereafter be set aside as such by Parliament. The councils are in principle designed to 
have real local self-government, and, while independent of official or European control in 
their deliberations, they will have as chairmen Government officials with advisory duties, 
conversant with the necessities and obligations of local government. The Native Affairs 
Commission, which was empowered to recommend the constitution of such. councils, 
proceeded from the standpoint that these bodies should be established wherever possible. 
A series of consultative meetings were held with the natives at various centres, and as a 
result the Commission in 1921 recommended the establishment of councils at King William’s 
Town (6), Middiedrift (1), and Keiskama Hoek (1)—all in the Cape Province. In the other 


Provinces, in view of the comparative novelty of the proposed system, no definite 
recommendations were made in 192]. 
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8. Trital Trust Funds (Transvaal)—In the Transvaal what are known as Tribal 
Trust Funds have been established in various districts, under the control of the local 
officers of the Native Affairs Department. Originally these funds were instituted for the 
purpose of extinguishing tribal debts and reorganizing the finances of the tribes concerned. 
Owing to the dilatoriness in meeting their obligations in respect of land purchases, etc., 
imprudence and mismanagement of tribal moneys, certain tribes had become yearly more 
and more involved until with the consent of chiefs and people their affairs were investigated 
and taken in hand by the officers of the Native Affairs Department. As a result of the 
assistance and protection afforded, the tribal finances were in the course of a few years 
placed upon a solvent and satisfactory basis. 

These Trust Funds comprise the proceeds of self-imposed levies voluntarily subscribed 
by the natives. The levy usually takes the form of an annual rate payable by each taxpayer, 
the amount of which is fixed by the Chief and members of the tribe. It is collected at the 
office of the Native Commissioner or Sub-Commissioner, and paid into a_ special 
banking account under the control of a Board consisting of the Commissioner and the 
Chief and councillors of the tribe. Books of account in respect of receipts and expenditure 
are kept, are audited annually by a public accountant, and are available for inspection 
at all times by natives interested. 

The system of maintaining 7'ribal Trust Funds derived from voluntary levies has been 
initiated in the Pietersburg district, and has been attended with marked success. As a 
result, a number of such Funds has been established, and in some cases they are utilized 
as media not only for discharging tribal obligations, but for providing services of benefit 
and_utility to the communities concerned, e.g. fencing, tree planting, the construction and 
maintenance of dipping tanks, the sinking of boreholes, erection of windmills, etc. Under 
Government Notice No. 382 of 1921 provision is made enabling some legal sanction to be 
attached to the collection of such levies. 

By these means the way is being prepared in the native areas of the Transvaal for the 
introduction in due course of the Council system of local self-government under the guidance 
of departmental officers, which obtains as indicated in preceding paragraphs in the Glen 
Grey District and the Transkeian Territories. 


§ 5. Land Administration. 


l. The Natives Land Act.—The Natives Land Act, No. 27 of 1913, took effect from 
the 19th June, 1913, and was avowedly a temporary measure with the object of maintaining 
the status guo as regards the ownership and occupation of land in the Union relatively by 
natives and by persons other than natives—so far as that could be done without imposing 
undue hardship “until Parliament should make other provision.” Provision was made 
for the appointment in the interim of a Commission for the purpose of inquiring into and 
recommending to Parliament what areas in the Union should be set apart within which 
(a) natives and (b) persons other than natives should not be permitted to acquire or hire 
land or interests in land. 

To fulfil its purpose, the Act laid down that, except with the approval of the Governor- 
General, a native might not acquire from a person other than a native, nor a person other 
than a native from a native, any land or interest in land in any area outside of the native 
areas described in the schedule to the Act ; and that without such approval no person other 
than a native might acquire any land or interest therein in a scheduled native area. 

The Commission appointed under the Act (chairman, Sir William Beaumont) reported 
in 1916. After an exhaustive investigation of the questions referred to it, the Commission 
made recommendations as to the areas which should be set aside for native occupation. 
Extracts from the report of the Commission, giving certain interesting data collected by the 
latter, will be found in the fourth and previous issues of this Year Book. 

In 1917 the further legislation contemplated in the Act was introduced into Parliament 

‘in the shape of the Native Affairs Administration Bill. The Native areas recommended 
by the Beaumont Commission were embodied in a schedule to the Bill, which, after the 
second reading, was referred to the Select Committee on Native Affairs. A large body 
of evidence was taken by that Committee, which, however, in the time at its disposal, was 
only able to consider and submit recommendations for the amendment of Chapter IT; and 
to suggest, in regard to the matter of areas, that the Government should during the recess 
consider the advisability of appointing local committees to inquire further as to the 
adequacy and suitability of the areas recommended by the Beaumont Commission. This 
suggestion was adopted by the Government; and local committees, consisting each of three 
members (increased to four in the case of the Cape), selected for their knowledge of the: 
areas in question, were appointed for the Cape Province, Natal, Orange Free State, Eastern 
Transvaal, and Western Transvaal. 

The reports of the local committees were furnished in 1918, and from their several 
recommendations it was clear to the Government that the committees, in arriving at their 
conclusions, had followed different principles and that consequently the enactment of 
segregation clauses would be premature until the bases of the several recommendations 
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had been co-ordinated, provision had been ensured for consideration in the native interest 
of the detailed proposals and the native population had been given further opportunity 
for enlightenment and discussion. In this connection, it might be stated that the suspicion 
and unrest engendered in the native mind towards the Native Affairs Administration Bill 
seemed to have increased rather than decreased with the effluxion of time. 

These considerations led the Government to the conclusion that the time was not yet 
ripe for passing definite clear-cut segregation legislation, but as a preliminary step in that 
direction the policy embodied in the Native Affairs Act of 1920 (see § 2, paragraph 2) was 
decided upon. 

In view of its far-reaching importance, reference may be made to the decision of the 
Chief Justice and a full bench in the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court, in the 
combined appeal of Thompson and Stilwell versus Kama, when it was held that the 
restrictions imposed upon the acquisition of land or interests in land by sections one and 
five of the 1913 Act did not, upon the construction given by the Court to section efght (2), 
apply in the Cape Province. 

Pending the enactment of further legislation on the native land question, the Govern- 
ment has not hesitated to supply by administrative action indispensable requirements which 
it was originally intended should be met by the legislation foreshadowed in the Natives Land 
Act. The present position is that the Government readily recommends for the approval of 
the Governor-General transactions whereby natives are to acquire by purchase or lease, 
land or an interest in land in areas recommended for native occupation by one or other of the 
Local Committees, and thus in so far as these areas are concerned relief is afforded from the 
restrictions imposed by section 1 of the Natives Land Act. 

Privately owned land will not in future be expropriated within Committee areas with a 
view to making such land available for native occupation nor wil] free grants be made for 
tribal locations. Speaking broadly, and excepting perhaps certain readjustments and one 
or two special cases, it is considered that the time has come when it must be recognized that 
any additional land which a man or a community now needs must be paid for either by way 
of purchase or of lease. As regards crown land in the Committee areas, the Government 
does not authorize permanent alienation without parliamentary authority. It recognizes, 
however, that natives should be given liberal rights of user of such land and has decided, 
therefore, that no further European rights shall be established. If an exception in this con- 
nection is made for very cogent reasons, other land equally suitable for native needs will be 
made available. These remarks apply primarily to the Transvaal and Natal. In the Cape 
Province, in view of the judgment referred to above, the facilities for acquiring land and 
interest in land are, so far as natives are concerned, exactly the same as they were prior to the 
passing of the Natives Land Act. In the Orange Free State, the fact that natives are debarred 
by law from acquiring any interest in land presents another difficulty which is engaging 
attention, especially with a view to enabling natives of the Barolong tribe to purchase or 
lease land on that portion of the Thaba ’Nchu district which was recommended by the Local 
Committee as a Native Area. 


2. Individual Tenure.—(i) Cape of Good Hope.—The individual system of land tenure 
as elaborated in the Glen Grey Act, No. 25 of 1894, and applied in the Transkeian districts 
of Butterworth, Nqamakwe, Tsomo, and Idutywa, as provided in Proclamation No. 227 
of 1895 (Cape), was extended to the districts of Tembuland by Proclamation No. 320 of 
1911, while a somewhat modified but essentially similar system was applied to the District 
of Xalanga by Proclamation No, 241 of 1911. The survey of Xalanga with a view to the grant 
of individual titles was completed in 1914, In this district 2,292 garden and 2,016 building 
lots were surveyed and arrangements made for the issue of titles. In the Umtata district 
13,296 garden lots and about 8,100 building lots were surveyed, and title-deeds are in course 
of preparation. Tho survey of the Engcobo district is now proceeding. 

In the course of the survey of the Butterworth district in or about the year 1900, the 
plan was in many cases followed of surveying the arable lands of the several houses of a 
kraal as a single lot, with the result that when the holder died the heir became entitled 
to the land of all the houses. So many cases of this nature were found to exist, in which the 
heirs of minor houses suffered hardship through being deprived of a titled claim to the land 
of their house, that it was found desirable to amend the law so as to permit of such con- 
solidated lands being subdivided with a view to the several houses coming into the hands 
of their rightful owners again. This was the idea underlying Proclamation No. 300 of 1913, 
which, however, was framed so as to be of wider scope than to apply to such cases only. 
Any large lot may now be subdivided, with the approval of the Governor-General, provided 
(so as to prevent excessive subdivision and its consequent evils) that no arable sublot is less 
than three morgen, and no building sublot less than half a morgen in extent. Advantage 
has been taken of the Proclamation only to a limited extent (about twelve cases). 

A feature of the later surveys has been the engrafting into the Glen Grey system of 
land tenure of a plan for the setting aside of residential areas. Specific provision was made 
for this in connection with the Xalanga survey, and in other surveyed districts the policy 
is being given effect to by administrative means. Existing homesteads as a rule are not 
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interfered with, but no new residential sites are being authorized unless they fall within 
one or another of the residential areas. All new church or school sites are also required to 
be within these areas. The policy has both an economic and a social aspect—economic 
in that it was brought about by the increasing congestion of the locations and the necessity 
for conserving the common lands as much as possible ; social, in that it marks a departure 
from the older native custom of selecting kraal sites at considerable distances from one 
another and distributed in a more or less haphazard manner about the commonage. The 
natives themselves, as is to be expected of a people essentially conservative in character, 
are slow to appreciate the change, though the Tembus voluntarily broached the matter 
to the Government when the survey was under discussion. 

Two new principles in regard to individual tenure in the Transkeian Territories were 
introduced by Proclamation No. 196 of 1920. Forfeiture of allotments takes the place of 
cancellation of title deeds, and the functions of the Registrar of Deeds in regard to the custody, 
transfer, and registration of titles, have been vested in the Chief Magistrate. 

(ii) Natal.—During 1918 the first definite step was taken towards introducing individual! 
tenure of land into the native areas in Natal. A beginning was made in the Mission Reserves, 
and the preliminary survey of the Ifafa Reserve is complete, while others are proceeding. 
The conditions under which residents will be attached to the surveyed holdings are not 
yet decided. 

(iii) Gexeral.—Considerable misgivings have recently been felt as to the success of the 
various systems of individual tenure. The survey of the locations has been an expensive 
process, the natives are not able to appreciate the value of exact measurement, and the surveys 
have not in all instances been carried out in a way to meet the conservative habits of those 
for whom the allotments were intended. The Survey Commission, which reported in 1921, 
recommended that some simpler form of survey should be employed where native allotments 
were in question, and Mr. M. C. Vos was appointed to go into the question and submit a 
scheme with this object. His report (U.G. 42 of 1922) is a valuable synopsis of the history 
of individual tenure, and contains suggestions for a simpler system of defining the boundaries 
of native allotments and for the registration of native titles. These suggestions are under 
the consideration of the Government. 


3. Occupation of Land for Church, School, and Trading Purposes.—The Department of 
Native Affairs controls the grant or occupation of sites in native areas for Church, school, or 
trading purposes through the fact that approval by the Governor-General or Parliament is 
required under the various enactments dealing with the alienation or occupation of land for 
these purposes. Care is taken both to ensure that adequate facilities exist for the needs of 
the natives and to prevent monopolies. 

4. Prospecting in Native Areas.— Applications for permits to prospect in native areas 
are not encouraged. Several native areas in the Cape Province have been proclaimed as 
areas within which prospecting is not allowed; and in the Transvaal—where permission 
to prospect in locations can only be obtained with the approval of the Minister of Native 
Affairs—applications have been almost consistently refused. The most notable exception 
has been in respect to winning c:run/dum in the Crown Native Locations in the northern 
districts of the Transvaal. As a result of representations made to the Government during 
the war regarding the great need of corundum for belligerent purposes, facilities were granted. 
to Europeans, under aform of permit which ‘adequately safeguarded the interests of the 
natives, for the winning of this mineral in native locations in the Pietersburg and Zoutpans- 
berg districts, where it is found in considerable quantities. The Government has not with- 
drawn these facilities since the termination of the war in view of the economic depression 
and the desire to provide legitimate avenues of employment wherever possible. 





§ 6. Natal Native Trusts. 


1. The Natal Native Trust.—Zhe Natal Native Trust was constituted under Letters. 
Patent dated 27th April, 1864. In this body are vested approximately 2,262,066 acres of 
location land, and 144,192 acres of mission reserve lands, which are administered by the 
Trust for the benefit of the natives living thereon. No rent is payable by natives living 
on location land, who are liable only for the usual hut tax of 14s, per hut per annum ; 
but mission reserve natives, in addition to the hut tax referred to, pay a rental of £1 per 
annum, of which half is remitted to the missionary bodies for educational purposes, the 
remaining half being held in trust for the natives. Act No. 49 of 1903 which transferred 
the trusteeship to the Natal Native Trust deals with the control of these reserves. 

Prior to the constitution of the Union the members of the Executive Council for the 
time being were ex officio members of the Natal Native Trust, but Act No. 1 of 1912 makes 
provision for the delegation by the Governor-General to the Minister of Native Aflairs 
of the administration of all such matters as were on the 3lst May, 1910, and since that 
date administered by any legally constituted Native Trusts. Both locations and mission 
reserves are held under deeds of grant from Government, the latter being tracts of land 
in various parts of the Colony, set apart in order that the missionary bodies referred to 
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in the deeds of grant may have a fixed population among which to carry on their labours. 
These grants were made between 1862 and 1887. AP 

Up to 1890 no rents were collected in the mission reserves except for a few store sites. 
The rule requiring payment of rent from new tenants as a condition of allowing them to come 
on the reserves was passed in 1888, but no rents were collected before 1890. The rent varied 
from time to time and in different reserves, but was fixed in 1919 at a uniform rate of £1 per 
annum piyable by the occupier of each hut. 

With a view to introducing some form of individual land tenure on the mission. reserves 
in this Province, approval was. given to a preliminary survey and investigation of the Ifafa 
and Amanzimtoti Reserves. The Ifafa Reserve is 6,209 acres in extent. and Amanzimtoti 
8,077 acres. 

The system is being introduced on the following lines :— 

(a) For monogamous residents lots will be surveyed to the extent of 13 acres ; 
(b) the title of occupation will be issued in respect of each lot ; (c) a minimum rental 
of £1 per annum per lot will be charged in lieu of the present hut rental; (d) the 
cost of the survey will be borne from the Mission Reserve Funds; and (e) steps will 
be taken as soon as legally possible to constitute Advisory Boards. 

Amongst other activities of the Natal Native Trust may be mentioned the Mooi River 
and Tugela River Irrigation Works and the Zwartkop afforestation scheme. 


2. Putiliand Other frusts.—(i) Pwtili Trust—This was originally a separate Trust 
constituted under indenture dated the 18th September, 1878, but on the ‘28th February, 
1908, the Governor of Natal appointed the Natal Native Trust to be sole trustees of the 
Putili Fund. The Trust is now administered in the same manner as the other locations in 
the Province. 

(ii) Umnini Trust.—The Umnini Trust was created by indenture in 1858, and consists 
of three trustees, the Chief Native Commissioner and his successors in office, the chief of 
the Amatuli Tribe, and a third member. The only revenue which the Trust derives is in 
respect of Lots #7, 48 and 49, Umnini Location, which are let at a rental of £10 per annum. 
In order, therefore, to carry on the work connected with the two dipping tanks in the location 
a voluntary levy on the natives was agreed to in 1914. 

(iii) Zululand Native Trust.—This trust is constituted under deed of grant, dated 
the 6th April, 1909, and is administered in the same way as the Natal Native Trust. The 
agreements which were in existence with regard to store sites in Zululand at the date of 
Union have been replaced by 99 year leases. The area in each case is a hundred acres’ 
where occupation was prior to annexation, and twenty aeres if taken up afterwards, The 
rental is £5 per annum. 

(iv) Impapala Lots.—Certificates in respect of these lots were issued. in October, 1912, 
authorizing occupation on payment of a rental of 2s. per annum per acre and 10s per annum 
towards the estimated cost of survey, until the total cost of survey had been paid in full. 
Seven out of eighty-five lots still remain vacant. The extent of the plots vary from nine 
to thirty-five acres with a total area of 2,638 acres. There are thirteen commonages evenly 
distributed over the whole settlement varying in extent from eleven to 150 acres, with a. total 
of 694 acres, leaving for actual occupation 1,944 acres, on which are resident the Christian 
natives or their descendants who migrated there in 1886, mostly from the Natal American 
raission stations. 


§ 7. Education and Religious Influences. 


1. Education.—(i) General.—Strictly speaking, the ordinary distinctions drawn between 
various grades of education do not obtain in the case of native education, which cannot 
in any sense be called higher education. But having regard to the average degree of education 
amongst the natives, it may be laid down that education up to and including Standard ]V 
is primary, from the native point of view; everything above that may be classified, for 
present purposes, as higher education. . 

All state and state-aided native education in the Union, with the exception, of that 
represented by the South African Native College, is controlled by the Provineia! 
Administrations in terms of § 85 of the South Africa Act. Native education, other than 
state and state-aided education, is under the control of missionary societies. In consequence 
of this arrangement, the supervision of the education of the natives has been made distinct 
from the administration of all other native matters—a circumstance which has inevitably 
resulted in the almost complete divorce of native education from the general native policy 
of the Union Government. The Native Affairs Commission, in its annual report for 1921, 
strongly recommended that native education should be controlled and administered by the 
Union Government in view of existing Provincial anomalies and the inadequate fmancial 
provision made under the present system. It may be noted, asa fact which has some bearing 
on the point, that there has appeared a growing inclination amongst a certain section of the 
native population, particularly m the Transkeian Territories, to secularize native education 
and to obtain a larger direct share in its management. Statistics of native education wil} 
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be found in Chapter VI, which also contains particulars of the organization of native 
education in the various Provinees, forming as it does an integral portion of the general 
educational systems in force in these Provinces. The details given in the following para- 
graphs are an extension of these observations, and show more particularly what is being done 
by the several Provinces in providing for the education of the natives. 

By section 10 of the Finaycial Relations Fourth Hxtension Act, No. 5 of 1922, it was 
laid down that— 

(a) every Province shall expend annually on the education of natives a sum not 
less than its expenditure on such education during the financial year 1921-22 
or such a sum as bears to the total expenditure upon educatien of that Province 
the same proportion as was borne by the expenditure on the education of 
natives ‘to the total expenditure on education of that Province in the year 
1921-22 : 

(6) the Governor-General may from time to time make grants to any Province 
for the extension and improvement of educational facilities amongst natives 
and for the adjustment of salaries of native teachers, such grants to be made 
owt of revenue derived from the direct taxation of natives. 

(ii) Cape of Good Hope.—-The activities of the Transkeian Territories and Pondoland 
Genera} Councils and the Eastern Pondoland Trust Fund in connection with education 
ave dealt with m‘§ 4 of this chapter. 

Tn Eastern Pondoland an edueation fund was created in 1916 under which the Pondos 
agrecd to an annual tax of not less than 2s. per head being tmposed on them, the proceeds 
to be devoted to their educational needs. Estimates of expenditure for the year 1921-22 
were approved at £2,720, and the revenue for the same period was estimated at £3,100. 
Jn June, 1919, the Administrator of the Cape appointed a Commission to investigate the 
whole question of native education in the Province. Its report, a most valuable one, was 
issued in 1920 (C.P. 4-’20). Some of the Commission’s recommendations have already 
beon carried out, netably the appointment of a Chief Inspecter of Native Education and 
the preparation of a draft curriculum especially designed for native schools. 

(iii) Natal.—_In Natal the personnel of the Inspectorate Branch of the Education Depart- 
ment was reorganized so as to make specific provision for native education. There is also 
the Native Hducation Advisory Board, cousisting of representatives of all missionary 
denominations, the Chief Inspector of Native Education, and the Chief Native Commissioner. 
As a further step in the direction of native education the Government in 1918 established 
an institution where the sons of chiefs and indunas in Natal may be educated so as to fit 
themselves for the various duties they are called upon to perform. 

A grant of £150 per annum was made to the St. Hilda’s Native Girls’ College, Klip 
River District, towards the salary of an instructor in spinning and weaving, with a view to 
the encouragement of this industry amongst native women. Grants are also made from the 
Natal Mission Reserve funds to the Adams Mission Station at Amanzimtoti, with the 
object of encouraging native industrial education, and more particularly agriculture. 

(iv) Zransvaai.—In the Transvaal, in order to assist native schools not under European 
supervision to earn the grants made from the Provincial Administration funds, by arrange- 
ment with the Education Department, the Native Sub-Commissioners act as ccrrespondents 
to such schools, when approached, and generally assist in the work of supervision on behalf 
ef the education authoritics. 


2. Higher Education.—(i) General.—There are numerous institutions in the Union 
which endeavour to provide for the needs of the native peoples in regard to higher edu- 
cation, i.e. education beyond Standard IV, including industrial, agricultural, and 
commercial education, preparation for religious ministry, and the teaching profession. 
The leading institutions are :— 


Cape cf Good Hope. | Natal. 

'  Lovedale. Adams Training Institution. 
Blythswood. ) Edendale. 
Healdtown. | Amanzimtoti. 
Bensonvate. Marianhill. 
St. Matthew's (Keiskamahoek). Ohlange. 
Shawbury (Qumbu). | Modderspruit. 
St. John’s College (Umtata). / Indaleni. 
Buntingville (Umtata). Transvaal. 
Lesseyton (Queenstown). Kilnerton (Pretori:). 
Peddie. . ~ Diocesan College (Pietersburg). 
Zonnebloem College. Botsabelo (Middelburg). 
Tiger Kloof (Vryburg). Orange Free State. 
Emfundisweni. | Thaba ’Nechu. 
Clarkebury. | Stofberg Gedenk. 


(ii) The South African Native College.—The principal event, however, since the 
constitution of the Union in this connection has been the establishment of the South African 
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Native College. As early as the year 1880 it was recognized that, if the desire for education 
on the part of natives of South Africa continued to grow, it would sooner or later be 
necessary to provide an institution capable of giving an education, under Christian 
auspices, up to a University standard. If this were not done they would seek education 
in America and other countries. In 1905 the South African Native Affairs Commission 
recommended “that a Central Native College or similar institution be established and 
aided by the various States for training native teachers, and in order to afford opportunities 
for higher education to native students.” After the death of Dr. Stewart, of Lovedale, in 
1905, a convention of natives from all the States of South Africa was held at Lovedale to 
consider the steps that should be taken to give effect to the recommendation of the 
Inter-Colonial Native Affairs Commission, and as a result a petition was presented to the 
High Commissioner, and the various Governments of South Africa, praying that an Inter- 
State Native College should be established. The interest of the natives in the scheme 
was manifested by the grant of £10,000 by the 7ranskeian Territories General Council in 
1907 towards this object, and the United Free Church of Scotland offered a site at Fort 
Hare, in the Victoria East District, as part of a contribution of £5,000. Other contributions 
were made or promised. In 1908 a Select Committee on Native Education appointed by 
the Parliament of the Cape Colony reported in favour of support being given to the Inter- 
State College, but the materialization of the College scheme was delayed. 

In November, 1914, an important step forward was taken when the Constitution of the 
College, which had been submitted in draft to the contributors and various bodies interested, 
was finally adopted. The Governing Council of the College, established under the Con- 
stitution, held its first meeting in January, 1915, and took over the funds hitherto 
administered by the Executive Board. The Council decided that the site offered by the 
United Free Church of Scotland was suitable for the purposes of the College, which, in 
view of the incorporation in the Union of the various States interested in its foundation, 
was called The South African Native College. The Government of the Union further pledged 
its support by promising an annual grant, and appointed its representatives to the 
Governing Council, a step that was also taken by the University of the Cape of Good Hope 
(later University of South Africa), and by the various contributing bodies. 

The College is designed ultimately to provide a liberal education of University standard, 
and also training for those who wish to qualify themselves to enter upon one of the learned 
professions or to follow the higher branches of agriculture, commerce, industries, or domestic 
arts. * 

3. Orange Free State Imperial Grant.—Out of a grant of £2,000,000 made by the 
Imperial Government as war compensation for natives in the Orange Free State, a sum 
of £39,000 remains unexpended, and the natives urged on the Government that this money 
should be used for educational extension, more particularly higher education. The Minister 
of Native Affairs decided that the wishes of the natives should be met, and the Government 
has under consideration the measures necessary for carrying these proposals into effect. 

Grants are now made from the interest on this fund to approved institutions in respect 
of natives from the Orange Free State receiving education in standards above Standard IV 
or industrial training. The grant, originally £15 per annum for each such student, has, in 
consequence of the exhaustion of the accrued interest on the fund, been reduced to £12, and 
the number of grants have been strictly limited in order to preserve the capital amount intact. 
It has also been decided, in view of the primary interest of the Orange Free State in the fund, 
that institutions in that Province shall have a first claim in respect of the grants. A Com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of the Principal of the South African College, which enquired 
into the means of using the capital of the fund for the furtherance of higher education, pre- 
faced its report by the statement that “ the present condition of native elementary education 
in the Province of the Orange Free State makes the success of any scheme of higher education 
doubtful, if not impossible.”” In view of this opinion, no action has been taken to carry out 
the scheme suggested by the Committee, which would, moreover, involve an expenditure 
largely in excess of the funds available. 


4. Native Separatist Churches.—There are about seventy-six separatist churches, and 
the tendency is for the number to increase rapidly. One of the difficulties in dealing with 
these bodies is the question of the appointment of their ministers as marriage officers, a 
matter which received consideration from a Select Committee of the Senate in 1913. The 
recommendations of that Committee were as follows :— 

In the Transvaal and Orange Free State Provinces, only Kuropean mimsters are recognized 
as marriage officers to celebrate marriages by Christian rites, although there is nothing in law 
to prohibit the appointment of natives as marriage officers. In the Cape Province ordination 
a8 a minister of the Christian religion in accordance with the Marriage Order in Council of 1838, 
automatically entitles a native to celebrate such marriages ; while in Natal, where all marriage 
officers must be licensed, it has not been the practice to refuse licences to duly ordained native 
ministers of recognized churches. Your Committee considers that a native who has been ordained 
a minister of an established European church should, while remaining associated with such 
church, be deemed by the State worthy to be entrusted with the duty of celebrating as a marriage 
officer a marriage by Christian rites, and is of opinion that duly ordained native ministers of 

_Such churches should be recognized as marriage officers throughout the Union. 

; * In October, 1923, the College was declared to be “a place of higher education ” under Act 
No, 30 of 1923, and its scheme of government was prescribed. As a result of this development, the 
College became eligible for the receipt of grants in aid of higher education under the Act. 
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In the case of native ministers belonging to purely native churches which have not by lengtii 
of existence, or by the magnitude and stability of their work or by other means shown themselves 
to be entitled to recognition, your Committee does not consider it desirable to place them on 


the same 


footing. 


But, in its view, ministers of purely native churches should be appoinied 


marriage officers during the pleasure of the Governor-General, if they are able to prove to the 
Sitisfaction of the Government that they are of good character, are educationally fit, and possess 

a s‘ifficient: knowledge of the marriage laws for the office; and further, that their appointments 

are reasonably necessary to meet the needs of substantial congregations coming under tl.eir 
ministrations. 

This policy is now pursued; the Department of Native Affairs is satisfying itself in 
regard to the character, antecedents, and standing of the applicant and the church which 
he represents, and as to the reasonable requirements of the congregation coming under the 


applicant’s ministration. 


ments as marriage officers. 

The most fruitful cause leading to the increased establishment of such churches is 
to be found in jealousies and differences frequently leading to open quarrels amongst 
natives over the question of supremacy in the church. Repeated schisms occur, each side 
claiming to have expelled the other from the church for insubordination, and both coming 


separately to the Government with a request for State recognition of their church. 


About 100 native ministers of separatist churches hold appoint- 


In 


1921 a Commission was appointed to inquire into the origin and activities of these bodies. 


1. Development of System of Stock Dipping. 


§ 8. Stock Dipping O;erations. 





Responsibility for the inauguration of 


regular and systematic dipping of stock in native areas was assumed by the Native Affairs 
Department by arrangement with the Department of Agriculture. 

On the 31st December, 1921, there were under the supervision of the Department 
in the Cape Province proper 74 tanks, in the Transkeian Territories 446, in Natal 422, and 
in the Transvaal 292. All these tanks have been constructed and are being maintained at 
the expense of the natives. In the Transkeian Territories this expenditure is met in a variety 
of ways: in fifteen districts by a stock rate, in two districts by a poll rate, and in one district 
by a charge of 4d. per head dipped. In Western Pondoland dipping is paid for out of the 
annual general rate of 10s. per adult male ; in Eastern Pondoland and Xalanga by a special 


rate of 5s. 6d. and 7s. 6d. respectively on each hut-tax payer. 


In the only native location 


in the Mount Currie district a poll rate of 7s. 6d. is levied. In Natal a general dipping levy 
of 5s. per adult male is charged. In the Cape Province proper and in the Transvaal the 
cost of construction and maintenance is being met by special rates under the Dipping Advances 
Act or by voluntary Jevies or levies under Government Notice No. 382 of 1921. 

In the Transkeian Territories, except in the district of [dutywa, where dipping opera- 

tions are in charge of a committee consisting of natives, control is exercised by the Magistrate 

. and the District Council, where such exists, under the directions of the Chief Magistrate. 
The 446 tanks in the Territories are served by a staff of 56 European supervisors, 15 native 
assistant supervisors, and 203 native foremen. 

In the Glen Grey district the District Council exercises control and in Natal the Depart- 
ment has special dipping supervisors. In the other areas the local officers of the Department 
are in genera! control assisted where necessary by specially-appointed supervisors. 

The number of native-owned cattle in the Transkeian Territories (excluding the districts 
of Mount Currie and Idutywa) increased during 1920 by 72,018. The number of head on the 
Ist January, 1918, was 490,179; 1919, 572,369; 1920, 661,349; 1921, 733,367. In Natal 
the cattle in native areas have increased during the last three years from 350,000 to 520,000, 
and the value of th: stock, both large and small, is said to be not less than £6,000,000. 


2. Expenditure on Dipping Tanks.—The following figures represent as at 31st March, 
1921, the capital cost, the expenditure, and the receipts in respect of dipping tanks in 
native areas completed under the provisions of the Dipping Tanks Advances Act of 1911 :— 
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§ 9. Control of Natives. 


l. Natives in Urban. Arzas.—(i) General_Before the establishment of the Union 
the control and administration of matters affecting natives in urban areas were vested 
in the local authorities having jurisdiction. These functions were exercised through 
regulations framed under statutory powers and subject before promulgation to the approval 
of the central governments of the various colonies. There were thus two ways in which 
the law regarding such natives might differ between colony and colony. In the first place the 
powers. granted by statute to the local authorities varied to a very great extent, and in 
the second place the policy of one central government was to restrict the action of local 
authorities, while that of another was to allow every latitude in the control of the native 
population. 

The South Africa Act (Section 85) granted to the Provincial Councils power to make 
Ordinances in relation to all matters affecting local authorities and all matters which in 
the opinion of the Governor-General-in-Council were of a merely local or private nature. 
Section 147 of that Aet, however, vested in the Governor-General-in-Couneil the control 
and administration of native affairs throughout the Union. The question which arose 
immediately after the constitution of the Union was whether in the exercise of their powers 
in regard to natives the local authorities were to be subject to the Provincial or to the Union 
Government, in other words, whether regulations differentially affecting natives framed 
by the local authorities required merely the approval of the Executive Committee or whether 
they required ia addition the approval of the Governor-General-in-Counci). It was decided 
that the powers in question should be reserved to the Union Government im view of 
Section 147 of the South Africa Act. The Native Affairs Department has therefore since 
1910 been concerned in this connection with (1) the oversight of all regulations submitted 
for approval and (2) the preparation of legislation affecting natives. 


The conditions prevailing in the urban native locations in all the Provinces of the Union 
have been far from satisfactory. This may be attributed to several factors, of which two at 
least, though fairly well defined, can only be combated by the slow processes of education 
and experience—namely, the attitude of local authorities towards the native and the 
passive indifference or occasionally active hostility of the natives themselves. A third 
factor, largely conditioned by the others, but easier to deal with, because more concrete, 
is the admitted inadequacy of the existing native legislation. Local authorities derive 
their powers of regalation in native matters from the laws governing their activities which 
were In many cases enacted before the constitution of the Union, and which are 
characterized by a wide divergence of policy between the various legislatures. 


(ii) Cape of Good Hope.—In the Cape Province the only authority by which the local 
bodies are entitled to exercise any supervision occurs in the Public Healih Act of 1897, under 
which by-laws may be made “ for regulating the use of native locations and for maintaining 
zood order, cleanliness and sanitation therein, and for preventing overcrowding and the 
erection or the use of unhealthy or unsuitable huts and dwellings.” But while the lecal 
authority is given power to secure the punishment of breaches of such regulations by the 
natives, no duty is cast upon it by law to see that proper provision is made or opportunity 
given for meeting the health requirements of the native population. The Native Affairs 
Department has, however, been in a position by virtue of its indirect control, to impose 
this obligation on the local authorities and to enforce its fulfilment to a certain extent. 

The position in the Cape Province is complicated by the fact that natives are not 
compelled to reside in the locations, and may live under the most disreputable conditions, 
amenable to no special control. Cape Town and Port Elizabeth are exceptional among 
the towns of the Cape Province, in that natives in these areas must, unless exempted, reside 
within locations established and controlled by the-Union Government under the Native 
Reserve Locations Acts. Provision for the transfer of the control of these locations to the 
‘ocal authorities was made by Act No. 48 of 1919. 


(iu) Natal.—tIn the urban areas of Natal, with the exception of Durban and Pieter- 
maritzburg, although local authorities have the power to lay out locations and compel the 
residence of natives therein, the location system is untried. The native population of the 
town squats on the town lands, and is subject to a minimum of control. 


(iv) T'ransvaal.—In the Transvaal the regulations for the control of locations have 
been framed in terms of Ordinance No. 58 of 1903. These regulations contain provisions 
m regard to public health matters; but here, as in the Cape Province, no power exists 
of compelling the local authorities to carry out their share of the necessary reforms. In 
Johannesburg the difficulty of finding suitable sites for locations has rendered inoperative 
the provision for compulsory residence. 


(v) Orange Free State.—In the Orange Free State the powers granted to local 
authorities in respect of the control of coloured persons (h«re including natives) are very 
wide, but are directed rather to the preservation of status than to the amelioration of the 
sondition of the natives. This direction has been reflected in the regulations, although, 
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as in the case of the Cape Province, the Native Affairs Department has recently urged 
the inclusion of provisions casting upon the local bodies some responsibility in regard te 
matters of health. 


(wi) Union Legislation.—It was a eondition of the understanding arrived at by the 
Union and Provincial Governments in 1912, on the subject of legislation regarding natives 
in orban areas, that the Union Government would introduce a measure in respect of that 
matter as soon as practicable. The first draft of a Bill was prepared in 1912, but further 
action was delayed owing to various causes; principally because such Jegislation is of 
necessity dependent on large questions of general native policy. In 1921 the question 
was referred to the Native Affairs Commission, and that body, after consultation with the 
various interests concerned, framed a revised Urban Areas Bill, which was published im 1922. 

This Bill was one of the most important measures dealt with by Parliament during the 
1923 session and finally passed into law as the Natives (Urban Areas) Act, No. 21 of 1923. It 
is 2 comprehensive enactment providing, in'terms of the title— 

for improved conditions of residence for natives in or near urban areas and the better 
administration of native affairs in such areas; for the registration and better control of 
contracts of service with natives in certain areas and the regulation of the ingress of natives 
into and their residence in such areas; for the exemption of coloured persons from the 
operation of pass laws; for the restriction and regulation of the possession and use of kaffrr 
beer.and other intoxicatingdiqnor by nativesim certain areas and for other incidental purposes. 

Generally it defines and describes the powers and the duties of urban local authorities 
in respect of the native population within their areas, requiring them to set aside land for the 
accommodation of the natives who are legitimately within their boundaries. It provides 
in cases where it may be expedient, for the compulsory residence of natives, with certain ex- 
ceptions, in locations, native villages or hostels, and gives to the local authority powers of 
expropriating land and borrowing money to meet the responsibility thrown upon it. li 

lays down certain principles to be followed in the administration of native affairs, such as 
- the establishment of a native revenue account and of native advisory boards, and makes 
provision for governmentinspection. In view of the responsibility thrown on local authorities 
the Governor-General is authorized to confer or exercise by proclamation.certain powers of 
control, whereby the native population may be limited to the number legitimately required 
for the needs of the community. These powers may also be exercised in industrial areas 
other than those under the jurisdiction of an urban local authority. The Act prohibits the 
introduction of intoxicating liquor into locations, native villages, or hostels, but allows. 
subject to varying circumstances, the private brewing of keffir beer or its manufacture and 
sale by the local authority. It further limits the right of trading in a native village or location 
to native enterprise or if that should not be adequate, authorizes municipal trading in these 
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2. Pass Laws.—Pass Laws based on various statutes are in operation throughout the 
Union, with the exception of the Cape Province (excluding the Transkei), where the natives 
(unless accompanied by live stock) enjoy entire freedom of movement. The question of 
the pass laws was referred to the Select Committee on Native Affairs appointed by the 
House of Assembly in 1914. This Committee reported that it considered it inadvisable 
to attempt at that stage to legislate with a view to the consolidation of the pass laws in 
foree in the different Provinces, but that such legislation should await the action to be taken 
by Parliament on the report of the Natives Land Commission then sitting. At the same 
time the Committee recognized that there were certain defects in, and grievances undex, 
the pass laws, which might be remedied as a temporary measure pendimg consolidating 
legislation, and it accordingly recommended for the consideration of the House a draft Bill, 
the text of which will be found in the Committee’s report [S.C. 84—'14]. 

Owing to the outbreak of the war it was not found possible to introduce this amending 
Bill, but in the meantime administrative action has been taken to relieve the situation, 
as far as possible, in the following directions :— 

(a) Exemption of women from the Night Passes Ordinance (Transvaal). 

(b) Removal of charge of 1s. on a travelling pass under the General Pass Regulations 
(Transvaal). 

(c) Inviting the co-operation of the police and municipal bodies im the Orange #ree 
State in sympathetically administering by-laws for the taking out of residential 
passes by native women. 

(d) Administering the laws rclating to the exemption of natives from the operation 
of pass laws in the Transvaal and Orange Fiee State in the most liberal manner 
possible. 


A Departmental Committee of Inquiry was also appointed in December, 1919, which 
fully investigated the pass question in all four Provinces, and presented a report to the 
Government. The report was published in 1923 (U.G. 41 of 1922). After consideration of 
the subject by the Native Affairs Commission, a Bill, embodying in the main the recommenda. 
tions of the Committee and entitled The Native Registration and Protection Bill, was introduced 
into Parliament during the 1923 Session as a complementary measure to the Urban Areas 
Bill (see paragraph labove). Considerable opposition being shown to certain of its provisions — 
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it was withdrawn for further consultation with the natives. Certain sections were, however, | 
transferred to the Urban Areas Act as being essential to the successful administration of that 
measure. 


3. Exemption Laws.—There are three Hxemplion Laws operating in the Union, namely, 
Proclamation No. 35 of 1901 (Transvaal), Ordinance No. 2 of 1903 (Orange Free State) and 
Law No. 28 of 1865 (Natal). The two former measures exempt well-educated adult male 
natives pursuing various defined occupations from the operation of the pass laws, and in 
the Transvaal also from payment of native taxes and from the provisions of certain othcr 
laws specially applying to natives. The Natal statute exempts both male and female natives 
of advanced civilization from native law as in force in the Natal Province. 

The question of the consolidation of these laws or alternatively of arranging for 
Letters of Hxemption issued in any one of the Provinces to operate in the remaining Provinces 
has been considered by the Department of Native Affairs. Owing, however, to the 
eatirely different character of the Natal law and the wider exemption provided under the 
Transvaal law as compared with the law in the Orange Free State, it has not been found 
practicable to give effect to the alternative without legislation. The subject came within 
the cognizance of the Departmental Committee on the Native Pass Laws whose recommenda- 
tions, set out in the report mentioned above, were embodied in the Native Registration and 
Protection Bill of 1923 (see paragraph 2 above). In the meantime the existing exemption 
enactments are administered in the most liberal manner possible. 

The following Letters of Exemption issued since the constitution of the Union are still 
in force :— 

Letters of Exemption. 


Natalia. ce atitin’ 550 Orange Free State— 
Transvaal— Fingl..4 0 09. eee 313 
Finalist a9 een 860 | Provisional... .<3 (epee 153 


Provisional....... 1,136 | 


$10. Taxation. 


1. Sources of Revernue.—The following is a summary of the principal sources of native 
revenue in the various Provinces (as distinct from rents, rates and fees, etc., paid by natives 
to properly constituted bodies and trusts). 

(i) Cape Province (apart from Transkeian Territories)— 

(a) Hut Tax.—(1) On Crown Lands a tax of 10s. per hut is imposed by section 11 
of Act No. 37 of 1884, Hut tax is levied in all Crown Locations (except where 
quitrent is claimable as in the case of the surveyed locations under Act No. 40 
of 1879), including the Bechuanaland Reserves. (2) On private property the 
hut tax has been replaced by private location fees imposed under section 6 of 
Act No. 32 of 1909. 


(b) Wuitrent.—Quitrents are imposed either in surveyed locations under the Glen 
Grey Act No. 25 of 1894, or in locations surveyed under Act No. 40 of 1879. 


(ii) Transkeian Territories.—A hut tax of 10s. per annum is levied under section 2 of 
Proclamation No. 320 of 1904 on every holder of an arable allotment in crown land locations 
which have not been surveyed. Onsurveyed Crown land locations a quitrent is substituted 
for the hut tax. Private location fees are imposed in lieu of the hut tax in respect of natives 
residing on private property in the Matatiele and Mount Currie districts. 


(iti) Natal.—A hut tax of 14s. per hut is imposed on all natives resident in the Province 
with the exception of those living in houses of European construction and having only 
one wife, and generally conforming to civilized usages. In addition a rent of £2 is levied 
in respect of every native hut on Crown lands as distinct from locations. 


(iv) Zransvaal.—A tax of £2 is levied on every adult male native under section 3 of 
“Act No. 9 of 1908 with a remission of £1 in respect of municipal location residents and 
bona fide farm labourers. In addition, a native squatting on Crown lands as distinct 
from locations has to pay a rent of £1 per annum. 


_(v) Orange Free State-—Under Ordinance No. 2 of 1904 a poll tax of £1 per annum is 
levied on all male coloured persons who have personally resided in the Province for a 
pene of at least six successive months during the year in respect of which the tax is 
payable. 


2. Consolidating Legislation The question of consolidating the various taxation 
jaws has been continually under consideration since the constitution of the Union, and 
in 1911 a draft consolidating measure was preparcd by the Inland Revenue Department. 
Action has, however, been postponed. In the meantime, with a view to bringing the collection 
of tax in Natal into line with the practice obtaining in other parts of the Union, and also 
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meeting the wishes of the natives themselves, fresh regulations, under section 3 of Law No. 
13 of 1875 (Natal), were promulgated in 1917, transferring the onus of payment from the 
kraal head to the hut owner. 

In accordance with a recommendation of the Native Affairs Commission, Act No. 5 of 
1922 provided that a Provincial Council shall not have the power to make an Ordinance 
imposing direct taxation upon the persons, lands, habitations, or incomes of natives. The 
Act further provided that grants for the extension and improvement of educational facilities 
amongst natives and for the adjustment of salaries of native teachers should be made out of 
revenues derived from the direct taxation of natives by the Union Government. The 
necessity of providing funds from which these grants may be made has brought the whole 
question of the consolidation and amendment of the various taxation measures under urgent 
review, and a Bill will be submitted to Parliament during the 1924 Session. 

Particulars of native revenue collected are given in Chapter XXIV. 


§ 11. Native Labour. 


l. The Native Labour Regulation Act—The Union Act No. 15 of 1911 consolidated 
the laws in regard to the recruiting and employment of native labour previously in force 
in the various Provinces. This !aw follows generally the line of the previous Transvaal 
regulations, which, however, were considerably amplified and expanded with the addition 
of provision for the payment of compensation in the case of accident. The executive duties 
under the Act are carried out, as under the Transvaal regulation, by an officer styled the 
Director of Native Labour, with headquarters in Johannesburg ; they include the issue of 
licences to employers and agents to recruit natives, and to compound managers, and the 
assessment of compensation. The Director has power to cancel contracts, to repatriate sick 
natives, and to exercise control and protection over native labourers, more particularly in 
Labour Districts. 

Labour Districts can be proclaimed by the Governor-General where large numbers of 
natives are employed either in mining, industrial, or other work. In such areas stricter 
pass regulations are applied, and, where more than fifty natives are employed, compound 
managers are appointed to supervise and control them, investigate their complaints, and 
attend to their lawful requirements. Government inspectors are also appointed to inquire 
into native grievances and settle disputes, and special regulations are in operation in regard 
to housing, feeding, and the provision of hospital accommodation. Fourteen such Labour 
Districts in the Transvaal, which were established prior to Act No. 15 of 1911—-namely, Rand- 
fontein, Krugersdorp, Roodepoort, Johannesburg, Germiston, Boksburg, Benoni, Springs, 
Witbank, Rayton, Klerksdorp (deproclaimed in 1920), Heidelberg, Vereeniging, and Rooi- 
berg—were reproclaimed under the new Act by Proclamation No. 300 of 1911. In addition 
new Labour Districts have been constituted at Christiana, Barkly West, and Kaalplaats in 
the district of Potchefstroom, to embrace the alluvial diamond diggings in these areas, and at 
Breyten in respect of the Ermelo coal area. Labour Districts were also established in the 
Orange Free State, namely, Heilbron, Vierfontein (deproclaimed in 1920), Fauresmith, 
Boshof, and Voorspoed, to embrace the various coal and diamond mines in that Province. 

Under section 19 of the Act, inspectors were appointed on the Witwatersrand to perform 
judicial functions, to act as protectors of natives, to visit the compounds, inspect conditions 
under which natives are accommodated, inquire into complaints of natives, and put forward 
their claims for compensation for injuries sustained or for disability due to phthisis or tuber- 
eulosis. In addition, inspectors were appointed in other areas of the Transvaal and for 
Kimberley, Barkly West, and the Orange Free State. An inspector is also stationed on the 
Nata! coalfields, and another supervises labour conditions on the sugar estates, etc., along 
the coast of Natal and Zululand. 

The following table gives the number of recruiting licences issued under the Act for 
a period of years. 


ISSUE OF RECRUITING LICENGES, 1913 TO 1922. 
































| | ! Orange 

Year. Cape. | Natal. Transvaal. Reet i helewe Total. 
BS To eieras cs 1,495 BU pee a 237 5 - 2,048 
MUI St ES FOES 923 153 176 5 | 1,257 
LOY ES eam 542 83 125 4 754 
MOLG SE wiihuoteescs 498 73 91 3 665 
DOL TM SP ant aa 446 80 19 3 608 
iene 550 86 $5 2 723 
EDLO ca : 551 101 78 1 731 
1920s eae ee 527 | 88 67 1 683 
BO2LT ic been 502 64 53 1 620 
BOZS oe hate aloe | 442 | 62 £6 ] 571 
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Soon after the coming into operation of the Act it was found necessary to secure as 
far as possible a more equal division between conflicting industrial, mining, and agricultural 
interests in the different parts of the Union, and to safeguard any district not possessing 
a large native population against being denuded of its labour supply through the activities 
of labour agents acting on behalf of employers at other centres. With this end in view 
special regulations were issued embodying conditions on the issue of employers’ and labour 
agents’ licences. ‘The object of these regulations was as far as possible to secure that only 
in cases where there was a large surplus native population in a district should recruiting 
be allowed. At the same time no obstacle was placed in the way of natives voluntarily 
proceeding to districts which in their opinion offered the most attractive spheres of labour. 

On the whole these regulations have operated fairly and, although the tendency is for 
native labour still to flow in an increasing degree towards the, Witwatersrand and the mining 
industries, this is chiefly due to the higher wage obtainable there and the superior feeding 
and housing conditions prevailing. The Native Labour Department is, however, endeavouring 
as far as possible to assist the farming industry by encouraging natives rejected for mine work 


to engage for farm labour, and by allowing labour agents to recruit for farmers under special 
conditions. 


2. Transvaal-Mozambique Conyention.—Vhe entry into the Union of native labourers 
from Portuguese territoriesis governed by Part I of the Transvaal-Mozambique Convention, 
which remained in force after the expiration of the rest of the Convention on the 31st March, 
1923. The following is the text of the agreement on this point :-—* . 

J. Under this Convention the Government of the Province will permit recruiting within the territories 
under its direct administration of native labourers for the mining industries of the Transvaal: Provided 
that such permission will not be effective within areas the natives of which are subject to obligations under 
local laws at present in force or under legal contracts now existing with the Government of the Province, 
if those obligations would be interfered with by any recruiting operations. 

Il. Except in so far-as may be in conflict with this Convention, recruiting operations shall be con- 
ducted in accordance with regulations at present in force in the Province; but the Government of the 
Province may alter the said regulations, subject, however, to agreement between the two Governments 
whenever such alterations affects recruiting operations ; 

iif. The Government of the Province reserves the right to prohibit recruiting by or allotment to 
a Transvaal employer who, upon a joint investigation by representatives of each Government, may be 
found to have failed, in some substantial respect or persistently after warning, to comply with the obliga- 
tions imposed by this Convention or by any Convention or by any regulation in force in the Province not 
i .consistent with this Convention. In the event of the representatives of both Governments not being 
able to agree, they shall appoint an umpire whose findings shall be final. 

IV. Every licence to recruit native labourers shail be granted by the Government of the Province. 

Each application for a recruiting licence shall be made through the Intendant of Emigration at 
Lourenco Marques, and no application shall be granted unless it be accompanied by a certificate from 
the Transvaal Secretary for Native Affairs to the effect that the Transvaal Government supports the 
application and that it is made on behalf of an employer or employers of labour connected with the mining 
in lustries of the Transvaal. 

Every applicant shall at the same time produce a written undertaking on his own behalf and on 
behalf of his employers to fulfil all obligations under any regulations in force in the Province or contem- 
plated Ly this Convention, 

The guarantee deposit and licence which the recruiter has to pay shall not exceed those provided 
by the Provincial Regulations of the 18th November, 1897. 

Recruiting licences shall be issued in respect of any one district, and for this purpose the old district 
poundazies existing in 1907 may be followed, but a licence issued in respect of one district shall on applica- 
tion be transferred to another without extra charge. 

Recruiting licences may at any time be cancelled by the Government of the Province in accordance 
with the Hmigration Regulations of the Province. 

Ii at any time after the granting of a licence the Transvaal Government raises any objection against 
the holder of such licence, the Government of the Province agrees to withdraw the licence. 

VY. Before leaving the Province every labourer shall be supplied with a passport available for one 
year, for which a fee of thirteen shillings shall be paid to the Government of the Province by the employer. 
No other fee shall be charged in connection with legally recruited natives, except those specified in this 
Convention. 

Vi. No labourer shall be engaged in the first instance for a longer period than one year, but at the 
end oi the first period he may be re-engaged for a further period or periods, but so that such period or 
peviods, together with the first period, shall not, without the special permission of the Portuguese Curator 
hereinafter referred to, exceed two years. : 

Any labourer who fails to return to the Province of Mozambique at the expiration of his period of 
service, including any period of re-engagement, shall, unless he shall have obtained special permission 
from the Curator, be considered a clandestine immigrant for all the purposes of this Convention. 

Vit. The Transvaal Government guarantees that natives will be given their discharge at the expiration 
ot te period of contract, including any period of re-engagement, and that no pressure shall be put on them 
to venew their contracts. 

Vill. The Portuguese Curator shall be entitled to receive a fee of one shilling and sixpence for every 
hree months or part thereof, in respect of every Portuguese native to whom this Convention applies and 
wao has been in the Transvaal for more than one year. Such fee shall be paid to the Portuguese Curator 
by the employer. 

: . Xx. A Portuguese official will undertake the duties of Curator for Portuguese natives in the Trans- 
vaal. 

The Curator shall be the sole official charged with the functions of a consular officer with respect to 
such natives, and, in addition to the powers vested in him by the regulations now in force in the Province. 
the folowing powers and duties shall attach to him— 

(a) To approach the Transvaal authorities with a view to Arriving at an understanding in matters 
relating to Portuguese natives residing in the Transvaal. 


(6) pasa all — payabie to the Curator under this Convention in respect of Portuguese natives 
m the Tansvaal, ‘ 








* n - 107 , ‘ . £4 ; ; . ~ 
The provisions of the Convention were extended'to the whole Union after 1910, and references 
to the Transyrnal should be construed accordingly. 
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(ce) Foi issue or refuse Port tuguese passes to clandestine immigrants. 

(@) To grant or refuse the extension of Portuguese passes to Portuguese natives. 

(e) To ee by all means at his command the registration of Portuguese natives in the Trans- 
vaa 

(f) Fo organize a deposit and transfer agency for moneys belonging to Portuguese natives. 

(g) To ascertain the allotment of labourers to the different mines for the purpose of recording 
their places of employment. 


X. The railway charges for natives returning to the Portuguese frontier shall be equally favonrabis 
with the railway charges made for natives from the Portuguese ‘frontier into the Fransvaal. 


XI. The following Customs provisions shall apply to goods and baggage of native labourers returning 
from the mining industries of the Transvaal, but the details of these provisions may be revised from time 
to time by motual arrangement :— 

(#) Hach native labourer will, subject to the terms of sub-section (b) of this article, be permitted 
by the Portuguese Customs to carry with him into the Provinee, free of duty and from formal! 
Epeatetion, up to sixty kilograms (equal to one hundred and thirty-two pounds) gross weight 
of baggage. 

(b) The Portuguese Customs, however, reserve the right to examine occasionally and from time to 
time the baggage carried by the said natives, in order to satisfy themselves that no excessive 
quantities of goods for trading purposes are being imported under cover of the above privilege, 

(c) In the event of any native, after examination, being found to carry goods whereon the duty 
leviable, according to the Portuguese tariffs, is more than 2,250 reis (ten shillings), but dees 
not exceed 2,750 reis (twelve shillings), there shall be collected from the native on such goods 
the difference between 1,687-5 reis (seven shillings and sixpence) and the actual duty leviable. 

(¢@) No native referred to in this article will be permitted to have in his possession merchandise 
upon which the Portuguese Customs duties exceed 2,750 reis (twelve shillings); the bearer 
of goods the duties whereon exceed that amount shall be liable to the penalties prescribed 
by the Portuguese Customs law and regulations, other than the confiscation of such goods ; 
but nothing in this sub-section contained shall be deemed to prevent the confiscation of con- 
traband goods, such as dynamite, powder, fire-arms, fuses, and the like, when introduced into 
the Province by any such native. 

fe) It is understood that, for the purpose of the computation of duties, only such goods as are at 
the present time ordinarily liabie to duty shall be assessed, that is to say, only such goods as 
by reason of their quantity, nature, or condition, cannot be considered as personal effects of 
the natives. 

({) In consideration of the above, the Transvaal Government-will pay to the Customs of the Province 
the sum of seven shillings and sixpence per head for each and every native labourer of the 
Province returning from the mining industries of the 'Fransvaal. 


XH. Subject to the terms of this Convention every native of the Province in the Transvaal must be 
in possession of a Portuguese pass or passport issued by the authorities of the Province. 

Any such native found within the Transvaal without such pass or passport shall be considered a 
clandestine immigrant and shall obtain from the Portuguese Curator or his representative a pass for 
which a fee of twenty shillings shall be paid. 


XHI. No Portuguese native in possession of a Portuguese passport lawfully issued under this Con- 
vention shall be liable to pay native tax under the laws of the Transvaal. 


XIEV. This Convention shall not apply to a native who— 

(a) entered ee Transvaal from the Province of Mozambique prior to the lith day of October, 
1899; anc 
(b) has not, since that day, resided continuous!y in a labour district in the 'Pransvaal. 

XV. No Transvaal pass shall be issued to a Portuguese native who fails to produce a Portuguese pass, 
or passport lawfully issued, except in districts where the Curator has no representative, in which case 
Transvaal pass officers may issue a pass, but shall send all details to the Portuguese Curator in order that 
the native may be provided with a Portuguese pass, and the Curator shall collect the amount due from the 
employer (if any), or from the native if he has no employer. 

if, however, the Curator refuses to issue a pass to such native, his Transvaal pass shall forthwith be 
caneelled in accordance with the Transvaal Pass Regulations. 


XVI. Except upon production of a written authority from the Portuguese Curator, no pass shall be 
issued by an official of the Transvaal Government— 

(a) to clandestine immigrants who, being in possession of a Portuguese pass: or passport, desire 
to be employed otherwise than in the mining industries ; 

(6) to natives who desire to work for an employer and who did not enter the Transvaal after 
executing a contract in accordance with law in the Province, or who desire to work with a new 
em ployer. 

Whenever a Portuguese native is authorized to work for any person (not being the employer by 
whom he was originally engaged in accordance with law in the Province), or whenever a native is authorized 
to work for a new employer, the Portuguese Curator shall receive from the employer or native a registra- 
tion fee of ten shillings. When the engagement of native labourers is made by an agency which is author- 
ized to recruit on behalf of several employers, such labourers shall be regarded for the purposes of this 
article as having been originally engaged for any of such employers. 


XVII. No pass shall be issued in the Transvaal to enable a Portuguese native to travel to any other 
Colony or territory except the Province of Mozambique without the production of a written authority 
from the Portuguese Curator. 


XVIII. The Transvaal Government shall assist the Curator— 

(a) by facilitating access by him or his representatives to compounds and to all other places where 
Portuguese natives are located ; 

(b) by facilitating the collection of fees payable to the Curator under this Convention in respect 
of Portuguese natives in the Transvaal ; 

(c) by refusing, so far as the Transvaal law allows, the issue or renewal of Transvaal passes to 
natives who fail to produce a valid Portuguese passport ; 

(d) by causing all cases of deaths, accidents, and desertions of Portuguese natives to be reported 
to him 

(e) by issuing instructions to all pass officers to the effect that the number of the Portuguese 
passport must always be mentioned distinctly in the Transvaal pass for reference tess ; 

(f) by issuing instructions to pass officers to the effect that all Portuguese natives must report 
themselves at the Curator’s office before returning home. In districts where the Curator is 
not represented passes of Portuguese natives dasiring to return home shall be sent to him for 
endorsement ; 

(g) by promoting the return home of time-expired labourers via Ressano Garcia or any other place 
on the border which may be agreed upon by the two Governments. 
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XIX. The Transvaal Government shall, so far as the Transvaal law allows, assist the Portuguese 
Curator in preventing the residence in the Transvaal of Portuguese natives without Portuguese passes 
which are time-expired, and also in discouraging and preventing the entry into the Transvaal of clandestine 
immigrants. 

XX. All moneys received for administration by Native Affairs officials of the Transvaal Goyern- 
ment in connection with the estates of deceased Portuguese natives shall be paid over to the Curator, whose 
acquittances shall be a sufficient discharge therefor. The Curator shall also be notified of the particulars 
of compensation payable in respect of accidents, in order that such compensation may be paid to the 
beneficiaries through his office. 


3. Natives Employed in Transvaal Labour Districts.—'Thie subjoined tables (i) and (iii) 
give an analysis of the natives employed in the proclaimed Labour Districts of the ‘Trans- 
vaal for several years, classified according to the territory from which the labour has heen 
obtained. ‘Table (ii) shows the average number of natives from various territories employed 
in the same Labour Districts for the same period :— 


NATIVES EMPLOYED IN TRANSVAAL LABOUR DISTRICTS IN DECEMBER OF 
EACH YEAR, 1910 TO 1922. 


—--- ee 
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(i) TorAL NUMBER EMPLOYED (DECEMBER OF EACH YEAR). 























1910... 75,280 | 36,665 | 50,228 6,100 | 100,797 | 10,775 2,266 4,291 | 6,749 | 298,151 
1911... | 73,911 | 39,860 | 52,890 | 6,796 | 97,435 | 11,689 2,592 | 5,296 | 5,375 | 295,844 
1912... | 86,509 | 36,878 | 55,170 | 6,233 | 99,651 | 14,430 2,858 | 5,205 | 4,878 | 311,807 
1913... | 53,755 | 29,879 | 40,958 | 3,697 | 84,710 | 12,609 3,218 | 3,583 | 3,017 | 235,326 
1914... | 57,111 | 23,096 | 36,640 | 3,996 | 76,546 | 15,895 4,481 | 5,042 | 2,311 | 225,118 
1915... | 89,255 | 30,246 | 43,962 4,422 | 85,809 15,901 4,468 5,589 1,921 | 281,573 
1916... | 80,400 | 25,886 | 48,126 4,408 | 85,795 18,287 4,471 | 4,588 | 2,109 | 274,070 
1917... | 71,712 , 28,514 | 42,917 | 4,475 | 84,252 | 15,438 3,187 | 4,602 | ‘2,200 | 257,297 
1918... | 58,496 27,057 | 48,786 | 4,593 | 83,346 | 13,304 2,714 | 5,151 | 2,479 | 240,926 
1919... | 73,387 | 31,828 | 49,415 | 4,983 | 83,761 , 15,556 2,752 | 5,299 | 2,321 | 268,802 
1920... | 62,943 25,565 | 48,770 | 4,877 | 98,521 | 16,081 2,578 | 3,548 2,812 | 265,695 
1921... | 73,519 | 24,835 | 49,797 | 4,236 | 90,916 | 24,095 3,345 , 4,958 3,234 | 278,435 
1922*.. | 83,951 | 30,244 | 54,822 4,924 , 86,388 , 20,836 4,226 | 6,834 3,750 | 295,975 
| } , 
Gi) AVERAGE NUMBER EMPLOYED, 
| | | 

1911}..| 75,343 | 38,736 | 56,451 | 6,719 | 101,103 | 11,284 2,052 | 4,330 | 4,934 : 301,852 
1912,..| 82,223 | 38,791 | 62,254 | €,906 | 96,313 | 18,140 3,572 5,173 | 5,846 314,218 
1913...) 78,276 33,860 | 53,426 | 5,646 | 92,217 | 12,895 4,083 4,773 4,103 | 289,279 
1914...) 63,782 29,734 | 48,452 | 4,054 | 76,268 | 14,549 4,815 4,082 | 2,773 | 243,509 
1915...| 78,625 | 27,701 | 43,249 | 4,236 | 79,702 | 15,671 | 5,020 | 4,810; 1,981 | 260,495 
1916...| 84,113 | 28,352 | 51,623 | 4,409 | 83,704 | 15,169 4,558 4,984 2,046 | 278,958 
1917...| 77,782 | 28,456 | 48,081 | 4,624 | 80,917 | 15,817 | 4,154 | 4,191 | 2;247 | 266,269 
1918...| 75,855 | 30,9384 | 47,803 | 4,831 | 81,906 | 16,883 | 3,518 | 5,225 | 2,417 | 268.412 
1919...) 79,971 | 31,041 | 50,416 | 4,888 | 77,964 | 14,696 | 3,118 | 4,661! 2,347 | 269,102 
1920...| 77,262 | 29,915 | 53,3889 | .5,175 | 92,451 | 15,748 | 3,888] 4,256 | 2,590 | 284,169 
1921.../ 71,089 | 25,072 | 51,068 | 4,478 | 92,701 | 19,768 3,673 | 3,818 3,048 | 274,665 
1922*..) 69,931 | 29,488 | 52,669 4,748 | 





87,071 | 19,244 4,631 | 5,296 oe 276,826 








Gii) NUMBER EMPLOYED—MINES AND WORKS ONLY (DECEMBER OF EACH YEAR), 
| | | | | 
1910. 56,874 | 14,896 18,699 | 1,102 | 97,653 | 8,210 | 1,191 2,989 4,922 | 206,536 
1911... ). 55,578 1 18570605 19,000 1,244 | 938,952 | 8,900 1,461 4,095 3,627 | 206,563 
1912... 67,491 | 17,796 | 21,874 | 1,099 96,919 | 12,312 | 1,862 4,225 | 3,414 | 226,992 
1913...| 45,756 13,139 | 17,559 966 | 83,165 | 10,982 | 2,766 3,149 | 2,890 | 179,872 
1914,..| .50,907 11,7389 | 16,835 1,237 | 75,514 14,446 4,015 4,749 1,669 181,141 
OLD eer lioleo LO 14,468 | 21,564 1,297 | 84,558 14,725 3,927 5,231 | 1,299 228,279: 
1916...) 72,324 11,524 | 22,589 1,226 | 84,692 | 17,226 3,895 4,235 | 1,830 | 218,991 
1917...| 63,251 11,759 18,104 | 1,159 | 83,234 14,309 2,646 4,196 1,230 199,888 
1918...| 49,440 | 10,322 16,192 1,129 | 82,197 12,029 2,082 | 4,681 1,049 179,121 
1919...5.| 62,237 9,920 | 17,824 1,121 | 82,540 14,071 2,052 | 4,728 826 | 195,319- 
1920...| 51,342 6,541 14,750 956 | 96,885 14,615 1,754 | 2,967 892 190,652 
LOZ OAL od 5,7b7 | 14,273 914 88,946 | 22,115 2,378 | 4,452 807 201,779 
1922*..| 74,443 13,819 | 17,755 1,600 84,516 19,027 3,319 | 6,447 995 221,921 























* Figures include Orange Free State Labour Distiicts, Kimberley, and Natal Coal area, 
+ Figures for 1910 not available. 
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4. Deposit and Remittance Agency.—Regulations were issued under the Act* relative 


to the Native Deposit and Remittance Agency established at Johannesburg and its 
sub-agencies, Since 1913 the following amounts have passed through its books :— 


DEPOSIT AND REMITTANCE AGENCY ACCOUNT, 1913 TO 1922. 
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Many natives, however, still continue to remit large sums of money through the 
agency of friends returning home, employers, and recruiting organizations. Certain of 
the latter, with the consent of the Government, recruit on contracts under which a portion 
of the wages stipulated for is paid on the return of the natives to their homes. 


5. Gompensation.— Under section 22 of the Act,* the Director is charged with the 
duty of assessing and obtaining from employers the amounts payable under the Act for 
accidents. This principle has been further extended to payments for phthisis, and the 
amounts payable in case of death have been increased. There is still a considerable 
amount of dissatisfaction amongst the natives in regard to the present system of coim- 
pensation, which, however, is a considerable advance on the practice in vogue prior to 
the passing of the Act. The Miners’ Phthisis Act, No. 40 of 1919, makes adequate provision 
for the compensation of native sufferers from silicosis and tuberculosis. 


6. Health and Disease.—Since the issue of the new regulations and tke organizatiom 
provided under the Act,* there has been a steady decline in the death rates. As the result 
of debates in Parliament in 1912 and 1913, energetic steps were taken with the object of 
combating the mortality from pneumonia. In the first place the further importation of 
tropical natives was prohibited, and special measures were adopted in the case of those still 
employed. Change-houses and waiting-rooms were established at the heads of mine shafts 
where natives coming off shift could obtain an adequate supply of warm water for washing, 
and warm clothing in the winter weather. These change-houses have since been in many 
cases adopted by the mines for all natives. 


In addition, on the invitation of the Chamber of Mines, Surgeon-General Gorgas with 
two other American medical experts visited the Rand and furnished a report on the health 
conditions. Their recommendations included the establishment of the village hut system, 
the introduction of families and the centralization of hospitals. 


The investigations of the South African Institute for Medical Research and the discovery 
of a prophylactic for pneumonia have made possible the control of this disease to a very 


large extent. 


The following tables show the mortality amongst natives in proclaimed labour districts 
in the Transvaal during a series of years. 


* Te. The Native Labour Regulation Act (paragraph 1 above). 
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(i) TERRITORIAL ANALYSIS OF MORTALITY FROM DISEASE AMONG NATIVE 
LABOURERS EMPLOYED BY AND RECENTLY DISCHARGED BY MINES AND 
WORKS, AND CONTRACTORS ON MINES AND WORKS, IN THE PROCLAIMED 







































































LABOUR DISTRICTS, DURING THE YEARS 1917 TO 1922.* 
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. * Rate per 1000 per annum. 
+ Figures include Orange Free State Labour Districts, Kimberley, and Natal coal area. 


Gi) COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF MORTALITY PER 1,000 P.A. AMONGST NATIVE 
LABOURERS EMPLOYED BY AND RECENTLY DISCHARGED BY MINES 
AND WORKS, AND CONTRACTORS ON MINES AND WORKS, IN THE PRO- 
CLAIMED LABOUR DISTRICTS OF THE TRANSVAAL. 


























Heading. 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920, | 1991, | 1922.* 
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7. Mortality from Disease amongst Mine Labourers.—Dr. W. Watkins-Pitchford, 
Director of the South African Institute for Medical Research, has prepared a chart, reproduced 
below, illustrating the monthly mortality rates per 1,000 employed natives, for all diseases, 
for lobar pneumonia, and for meningitis, amongst the native labourers on the mines and works 
in the proclaimed labour districts of the Transvaal. The chart contains three series of 
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records. ‘The topmost curve (A) represents the monthly death-rate from all diseases, whilst 
superimposed upon it is a bolder line indicating the mean monthly rate for the year; the 
middle curve (B) is that of the monthly death-rate from lobar pneumonia, the mean of the 
monthly rates being again indicated by a bolder line ; and the lowest curve (C) refers to the 
monthly death-rate from meningitis. 

The death-rate from all diseases remained uniformly high during the first four years 
(1908-11); the average of the annual rates for this period was 28-32 per thousand. There 
is good reason for believing that in the years antecedent to 1908 the death-rate was never 
materially lower than this figure, and was often considerably above it. The average of the 
annual rates for the last four years (1919-22) was 13-26, and the rate for the last year (1922 
11-28, 

Anti-pneumonia inoculations were begun on the 4th October, 1911, by Sir Almroth 
Wright, and have been resorted to for the protection of an annually increasing proportion of 
the natives ever since. At the present time the great majority ot the native labourers are 
inoculated upon arrival at the mines. The large share which lobar pneumonia has contributed 
to the general mortality in the past years is evident from the chart ; during the last five or 
six years this share has become greatly reduced, and the incidence of fata! lobar pneumonia 
is now about the same as that of meningitis. In 1913, Sir Spencer Lister, one of the workers 
at the South African Institute, found that the pneumococci causing lobar pneumonia were 
not all of the same sort; that they could be classified into groups; that 70 per cent. of al! 
cases of lobar pneumonia amongst the natives were due to the pneumococci of three particular 
groups; and that inoculation with vaccine prepared from pneumococci of only one group 
protected against infections by that group alone. Since these facts were established, the 
preventive vaccine employed for inoculating the native labourers has comprised selected 
strains of pneumococcus which are representative of the various groups causing lolur 
p..eumonia on the Witwatersrand. é 

in discussing this chart it must be remembered that it does not represent the mortality 
amongst inoculated natives only, but the death-rate amongst all the native labourers of the 
mines and works of the Trausvaal. The increase in the general mortality in the latter;part 
of 1918, and again in the latter part of 1920, was due to epidemic influenza. 


MORTALITY OF NATIVES IN TRANSVAAL LABOUR DISTRICTS. 
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8. General Conditions of Native Labour.—Certain particulars regarding the general 
conditions of native labour and employment in the Union are given in Chapter VII. The 
subject has not yet been adequately investigated apart from its bearing on the mining 
industry ; but it is clear, both from general considerations and from. the results of the various 
Industrial Censuses (see Chapter XIX), that the native forms a considcrable factor in 
the industrial organization of the country. This fact implies the concentration in the prin- 
cipal industrial centres of a large body of natives, not very numerous relatively to the total 
native population of the Union, but constituting a high percentage of the population of 
the areas concerned. ‘The existence of this class of urban native in manufacturing industry 
and on the mines has brought in its train a number of problems connected with the control, 
the remuneration, and the housing of the native worker, and with his relation to the Huropean 
engaged in the same industry. In recent years tendencies towards industrial and political 
unrest and some crude form of industrial combination have manifested themselves among 
urban natives. The strike of 71,000 natives employed on the Witwatersrand mines in 
1920 was a phenomenon which had not previously been witnessed in South Africa on a 
similar scale; and it had particular significance as an evident reflection of sentiments and 
methods prevailing among European workers. 
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In its annual report for 1921 the Native Aflairs Commission dwelt on this aspect of 
native evolution, and noted, as symptoms of the new conditions of native life, the increasing 
disintegration of the old tribal system, the moral decline of the people, the influence of the 
half-educated agitator, and the existence of a growing dissatisfaction with authority. 


9. Food Gonsumption of the Native Population.—As the result of an investigation 
conducted by the Office of Statistics, with the help of various Government Departments, 
private organizations, and persons closely in touch with native life, it has been possible 
to form a fairly definite idea of the standard of living of the native as exemplified by the 
nature and the quantity of the food he consumes. Particulars of the information obtained 
from the various reports on the subject, which covered a wide and representative field, are 
given in “ Social Statistics,” No. 4, 1922 (S.P. 35); but the following table summarizes 
such data as are available concerning the dietary of natives on the De Beers Consolidated 
Mines, Kimberley, on the Witwatersrand gold mines, and in the Union prisons. It is to 
be noted that on the Kimberley mines the natives are free to purchase their own food, 
whereas on the gold mines definite ration scales are adhered to. 


AVERAGE DAILY DIET OF AN ADULT NATIVE MALE. 
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CHAPTER ‘XXVIII. 


THE TERRITORY CF SOUTH-WEST AFRICA. 


§ 1. History. 


l. Pioneer Work by Cape Goveriment.—in the year 1814 the British Government 
(of the Cape of Good Hope) sent a German missionary, Von Schmelen, to carry on mission 
work amongst the Hottentots living across the Orange River in Great Namaqualand, as 
the southern portion of the territory was then called. This man married a Hottentot girl 
and settled down near Okahandja as an influential member of the tribe of Afrikander 
Hottentots under Jager Afrikaner. 








2. The Rhenish Missions.—When once Von Schmelen was fairly established he seems 
to have forgotten all about the Cape Government, and to have placed himself in commu- 
nication with Berlin. His reports upon the country, its inhabitants and possibilities, had 
the result of attracting other missionaries to South-West Africa; and eventually, about 
the year 1840, the Rhenish Missionary Society of Berlin began to take an active interest 
in the new field for missionary labour and enterprise ; so much so, that in 1869 thriving 
mission stations had been established at nearly every important station in Great Namaqua- 
land and Damaraland in the north. In conjunction with each mission station it was found 
necessary to establish a general store from the profits of which the missionary and his family 
could live, and from which natives could be supplied with clothing, arms, and ammunition, 
in exchange for cattle, sheep, and the products of the chase. As the field of missionary 
labour was extended by the founding of new mission stations, so also the field for 
mercantile achievement expanded. Cape Colonial traders then for the first time appeared 
upon the scene with wagons laden with goods, which were bartered to the natives for stock 
and produce. This competition seriously affected the commercial operations of the 
missionaries, who eventually arranged for the formation of a limited liability company. 
which was floated in Germany in 1873 for the purpose of trading in the mission fields of 
the Rhenish Missionary Society. The society undertook to give the company all the 
assistance and support possible, and in return therefor was to receive half the net profits. 
The main object of the company was to develop the cattle business and open up an export 
trade with Europe. Owing, however, to the inevitable transport difficulties, the incapacity 
and dishonesty of those in charge of the management, and the outbreak of a Herero- 
Hottentot war in 18&0, the company became hopelessly insolvent, and went into liquidation. 





3. British Mission of 1876 and Atnexai.onr of Walvis Bay.—In the meantime an event 
of importance had taken place. During the year 1876 a British Commissioner, Mr. C. W. 
Palgrave, entered the country with a view to ascertaining the wishes of the native chiefs 
in regard to control by Great Britain. He was well received by the Hereros, who asked 
him “‘ to send some one to rule over us and be the head of our country.” The Bastards 
of Rehoboth and several Hottentot tribes also asked for British protection and control. 
In his report to the Cape Governor, Mr. Palgrave recommended the annexation, as British 
territory, of the whole coast line of Great Namaqualand and Damaraland ; but the British 
Government in 1878 only annexed Walvis Bay and a few square miles of desert sand in 
its vicinity. Of this failure German enterprise was not slow to take advantage, and the 
next important step to mark the extension of German influence, and the acquisition of 
that which Great Britain had definitely discarded as worthless, is represented by the 
activities of Adolph Luderitz, a merchant of Bremen, who arrived in 1882. 


4. German Influence and Annexation.—It did not take Luderitz long to discover that, 
after Walvis Bay, the bay known as Angra Pequena (now known as Luderitz) was the 
best port on the coast line between the Orange and Kunene Rivers, and he accordingly 
purchased from the Hottentot Chief Joseph Fredericks, of Bethany, a strip of territory 
situated between the 26th degree of southern latitude and the Orange River, bounded on the 
west by the sea and on the east by a line running twenty miles inland from north to south. 
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On the 24th April, 1884, Prince Bismark formally sanctioned. the hoisting of the German 
flag at Angra Pequena, and placed Luderitz and his acquisition under the protection of the 
German Empire. Encouraged by this recognition Luderitz purchased from the captain of 
the Topnaar Hottentots, who lived near Walvis Bay, the remainder of the coast belt, extend- 
ing to Cape Frio. He left for Germany, and in 1885 succeeded in floating a company called 
the German Colonial Company for South-West Africa, with a capital of M.300,000 (£15,000) ; 
and in October of that year the Government Controller of that Company, Dr. Goering, 
arrived at Luderitz. In the year 1889 the German Government sent Captain von Francois 
with a detachment of soldiers to protect German interests, and in July, 1890, the country 
was formally annexed by Germany. 


5. Later German Colonization.—A census of the white population taken in 1903 showed 
a total of 4,640 individuals, and the native rebellion of 1904, besides necessitating the 
introduction of 1,114 officers and 18,286 non-commissioned officers and men, had the result 
of bringing the country and its possibilities to the notice of German investors; whilst 
the discovery of diamonds at Luderitz in 1908 supplied a further stimulus to immigration. 
Many of the soldiers, upon completion of the campaign, settled upon farms ; and merchants 
who had made money during that time applied themselves to the development of pastoral 
pursuits, an example which in 1909 was followed by the Government in the establishment 
of horse, cattle, and sheep breeding centres at Nauchas, Neudamm, and other places. Prior 
to 1904 the only railway in existence was a narrow gauge line from Swakopmund to Wind- 
hock; but the exigencies of the campaign above described necessitated the construction 
of lines from Luderitz to Keetmanshoop, Karibib to Tsumeb, and Windhoek to Keetmans- 
hoop, though these lines were not all completed at the termination of the rebellion in 1906. 
From that time the progress of the country was rapid. Commerce transformed Luderitz 
and Swakopmund from mere landing stages into flourishing seaports, whilst the inland 
trade resulted in the establishment of towns and villages throughout the territory. The 
Government of the country passed from the military to the civil officials, for whom excellent 
quarters and offices were erected. 

Farms on easy terms of payment were granted to settlers; money was advanced 
them by a Land Bank supported by Government, and water-boring facilities were provided. 
Such was the position at the outbreak of the Kuropean war; and, although a great deal 
still remains to be done, there can be no doubt that the ground work for which the Germans 
were responsible was thorough. 


6. British Campaign and Conquest by General Botha.—\Windhoek, the capital town of 
the territory, was occupied on the 12th May, 1915, and on the 9th of July of the same year 
the German forces surrendered at Korab, which is situated on the narrow-gauge railway 
near Otavi junction. 

Details of the campaign are given in the third issue of the Year Book. 


§ 2. Physical Characteristics, 


1. Boundaries and Area.—The territory of South-West Africa (formerly known as 
German South-West Africa) is bounded on the north by Angola and Rhodesia, on the 
south by the Orange River and the Cape Province, on the east by British Bechuanaland 
and a portion of the Cape Province, and on the west by the Atlantic Ocean. It has an 
area of about 322,000 square miles, or about three-fourths the area of the Union of South 
Africa, being nearly as large as the combined Orange Free State and the Cape Provinces 
inclusive of the Transkei. 








2. Physical Features.— The country may be described as a series of plateaux, varying 
from 2000 feet to 7000 feet in height, diversified by hills, but generally flat, with an 
average height of about 5000 feet. These uplands slope towards the east, where they 
merge into the Kalahari desert plateau, and also slope gradually towards the north and 
south. The coast line is bordered by a belt of sand of varying breadth, which forms portion 
of the Namib Desert—an arid region in which rain seldom falls, and which is almost entirely 
uninhabited. Its eastern fringes provide a home for large numbers of big game. Inside 
this desert belt, stretching from the Orange River to the district of Gibeon, the country 
gradually changes from mountainous formation to a succession of long, undulating, grassy 
plains, and finally assumes an appearance which is typical of the Karroo. From Rehoboth, 
which is practically the centre of the territory, a complete change is noticed, and the 
Karroo gives place to park-like grass country studded with large thorn trees, which increase 
in number as far as Omaruru. From this point northwards the bush becomes very dense, 
with an undergrowth of grass, and this feature is maintained up to the northern border. 

The eastern border, on the other hand, has very different characteristics. The country — 
in the vicinity of the Orange River is a mixture of grass and Karroo, whilst further north 
for a distance of about 300 miles it consists of an endless succession of red sand dunes 
thickly covered with grass, and interspersed with trees which increase in number as far as the 
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23° latitude. Here a further change takes place, and the dunes are followed by long grassy 
well-wooded plains which merge into dense bush right up to the Okavango River in the 
north, ) 


3. Rainfall and Climate.—The rainfall varies from about an inch along the coastal 
belt to 6 inches in the south, 12 inches in the centre, and about 22 inches in the north. 

The climate is hot and dry, but very healthy, except in the northern districts, where 
malaria is very prevalent during the autumn. Except for the Kunene and Okavango Rivers 
on the northern boundary, and the Orange in thé south, there are no perennial streams 
in the country, though it is intersected by innumerable river beds, the most important of 
which is the Fish River. This flows only during certain months in the year, but always 
contains water which percolates at various points. 


§ 3. Administration. 


1. General—When, in the year 1915, the resistance of the German Forces in the 
territory was on the point of being overcome, Mr. (now Sir) E. H. L. Gorges, the 
Seeretary for the Interior in the Union, was requested by the Union Minister of Defence 
to attach himself to the personal staff of General Botha in order to examine the conditions 
existing in the conquered territory, to draw up a scheme for its future administration, and 
to assist the military with advice in matters relating to the civil population. Mr. Gorges 
submitted his report in June of 1915, and commenced his duties in the capacity of adviser 
to the military on matters affecting the civil population, under the designation of Chief 
Civil Secretary. 

On the 19th July, 1915, General Beves was appointed General Officer Commanding 
in the territory in addition to his duties as Military Governor, and on the 30th October 
both the offices of Military Governor and Chief Secretary were abolished, and Mr. Gorges 
was appointed Administrator of the territory, a post which combined the functions 
previously exercised by the Military Governor and the Chief Secretary. Mr. (now Sir Howard) 
Gorges retained this office throughout the whole period of oceupation. On the departure 
of General Beves, Lieutenant-Colonel (now Colonel) de Jager was appointed Officer Com- 
manding the Union Forces in the Protectorate. 

In October, 1920, Sir Howard Gorges, K.C.M.G., M.V.O., relinquished his office and 
was succeeded by Mr. G. R. Hofmeyr, C.M.G. 


2. Functions of Administration.—On the 3lst December, 1920, Martial Law, which 
had been in force in the territory up to that date, was replaced by Civil Government. The 
administration of the country is vested in the Government of the Union of South Africa 
by Mandate, and is actually exercised by the Governor-General, who has, however, delegated 
most of his powers to the Administrator appointed by the Union Government. The 
Administrator controls every form of Government activity in the territory, including all 
the functions of a Provincial Administration. The railways alone are at present excepted 
from his authority. To assist the Administrator in the execution of his various duties an 
Advisory Council of nine representative citizens has been created. 


3. Bistrict Administration. The territory, exclusive of Ovamboland, is divided into 
seventeen magisterial districts, wherein the various magistrates exercise certain adminis- 
trative as well as judicial functions. They are charged with the functions of receivers of 
revenue, and, excepting in the districts of Windhoek and Luderitz, with the control of 
district native affairs. 





4. Local Government.— Town and district councils were established in 1909 by a decree 
of the Imperial Chancellor with powers which were very similar to those in the Union 
except that the Governor had power to order the councils to do or to refrain from doing 
anything he pleased. The district councils lapsed on the occupation of the country by the 
Union Forces, but the town councils were allowed to continue in office until the end of 
1918. Their powers were then taken away and exercised by thse magistrates. This step 
became necessary as there was a tendency for the councils to become political in character. 
In July, 1920, a Proclamation re-establishing municipal councils was issued, under which 
the councillors were nominated by the Administrator for a period of one year and certain 
powers of intervention were reserved. In every case half the number of councillors appointed 
were Germans. In other respects the Proclamation followed Union lines, and a rating 
system was established in lieu of the Municipal Income Tax, which formed the chief feature 
of municipal finance under the German regime. This change gave rise to a little difficulty 
at the start, as the German portion of the council did not understand the new system. The 
Administrator has stated that he intends to make the councils elective at an early date. 
A Municipal Amendment Proclamation was promulgated in 1922, providing for the election 
of half of the members of municipal councils. ‘he first elections took place in September, 
1922. No form of local government has as yet been established in the smaller places. A 
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draft District Council Proclamation has been drawn up and submitted to various associa- 
tions for their criticism. 

Hospital Boards have. been established at five centres—Windhoek, Luderitz, Groot- 
fontein, Outjo, and Keetmanshoop—at all of which hospitals have been opened. Assistance 
is given to these Boards on lines similar to those laid down in the Cape Hospital Ordinance 
of 1912, under the Hospitals and Charitable Institutions Proclamation, which provides for 
the election of Hospital Boards. 


5. Capital.— Windhoek, with a population of 3,460 Europeans and approximately 4,000 
natives, is the capital town, and occupies a central position in the territory. It stands at an 
elevation of 5,600 feet and is finely situated within an amphitheatre of hills. Besides 
the Government Buildings, the Administration owns a large number of substantial houses 
which are allotted to Government officials. There are other fine buildings in the town which 
give it an air of solidity and comfort. The population has increased so rapidly during the 
last two years that accommodation is hard to obtain and the water supply is becoming 
inadequate. As a business centre the place has proved itself to be sound. The German 
wireless station is situated a mile outside of the town. It has not been used since the 
occupation, 

There are three hospitals (two for Europeans and one for natives) as well as a maternity 
home. ‘There are large schools with hostels attached for both the old and new population, 
and the Church of England has opened a school for girls. In the suburb of Klein Windhoek 
there are market gardens which provide the town with fruit and vegetables. The munici- 
pality has recently made great improvements in the streets of the town and in the Zoological 
Gardens. 

Windhoek is distant by rail from Swakopmund 254 miles, from Luderitz 542 miles, 
from Cape Town 1,384 miles, and from Johannesburg 1,338 miles. 


6. The South-West Africa Mandate Act.—Act No. 49 of 1919 was passed by the Union 
Parliament at the Session Extraordinary, 1919, and provides for carrying into effect, in so 
far as concerns the Union of South Africa, the Treaty of Peace between His Majesty the 
King and certain other Powers ; and for carrying into effect any Mandate issued in pursuance 
of the Treaty to the Union of South Africa with reference to the territory of South-West. 
Africa, lately under the sovereignty of Germany. The text of the Act was given in the 
fourth and fifth issues of this Year Book. 


§ 4. Population. d 


l. General.—_-The following table gives the final results of the census taken in the 
territory on 3rd May, 1921 :— 
POPULATION—CENSUS OF 3rd MAY, 192i. 
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2. Population of Towns.— According to the census of 1921 the population of the towns 
was as follows :— 


Huropean. Other. 
Wand hoele: }:stesrs-faid. occ Gave alate 3,460 4,399 
Ludenite: dadeltiac vot cpoan tenlnive 1,003 1,014 
Keetmanshoop syeedna id no Otitis: 1,026 1,659 
Swakonmundagutinsew de bs ease ates 1,078 694 


3. Births, Deaths, Marriages.—'The registration of births and deaths is still voluntary, 
but there is reason to believe that practically every birth and death amongst the European 
population is registered. It was anticipated that, with the adoption in the territory of 
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Union Act No 17 of 1928 (see Chapter IV, § 1, of this Year Book), compulsory registration 
would become operative from the lst January, 1924. A Proclamation was issued during 
1920 under which the celebration of marriages was brought into line with Union procedure. 


The registration figures for the European population are as follows :— 


Births. Deaths. Marriages. 
LOLS 2 RG TSMR 549 243 190 
Se occ ce eae 540 100 178 
BODES, Per pa aeeee a8 Set 544 Y21° 513 
BODE ite. . HE eieeieal atte 537 84 448 


The following native customs prevail in regard to marriages, births, and deaths :— 

(i) Marriages.—Among the Damara and Herero races an intending bridegroom reports 
to his father that he contemplates marrying. The father, if he approves, sends presents 
of food to the girl’s family If this otfer of friendship is accepted, the groom’s father pro- 
ceeds with other members of | is family to the girl's house, and the members of both families 
hold a council on the proposed alliance. If the meeting decides favourably to the marriage, 
and if the headman of the tribe consents, stock is slaughtered by the groom’s family, the 
number of animals depending on the extent of their possessions, and a feast is held. This 
marriage feast consummates the union. It is, by these customs, a condition precedent to 
marriage that the husband must pay the wife’s family a number of stock, regulated by 
the husband’s state of affluence, on the birth of each child. 


(ii) Births—When a female member of the Damara or Herero race is confined, the 
women of her own and her husband’s family congregate at her hut and remain there until the 
child is born. When this takes place the headman of the tribe and the elders of both families 
are informed of the occurrence, and also of the sex of the child. The father then slaughters 
a goat or a calf for the women in attendance, and later on one for his wife. 


(iii) Deaths.—In the case of a dangerous illness among Damaras or Hereros the sick 
person’s relations and friends are informed and they visit the sick bed. Should death 
take place, the female relations assemble at the hut and commence a dismal wail. Other 
women join them even though they have never known the deceased, and the wail is kept 
up for four or five hours. It usually happens that before the wail is finished a hundred 
or more native women will be taking part; no men participate. When the body has been 
placed in the coffin, which is made by the male relations, the natives form up, relations 
immediately behind the cortege, and march slowly to the burial place. A few sentences arc 
recited by a male relative and then a few chanted by the mourners and this is kept up until 
the procession has reached the hut on the return journey. At the graveside a cup of water 
is produced, and every person dips his or her fingers into the water and sprinkles some 
on the grave, simultaneously uttering the following words: ‘“‘I am your brother or sister 
—I have come to give you greetings, and to bid you good-bye in your grave. There you 
remain in your resting-place. I return home.” The headmen and councillors then decide 
who is the next-of-kin and the property is handed to him in their presence. In the event 
of a married woman dying, the parents, and not the husband, get her belongings. 


§ 5. Public Health and Hospitals. 


1. Medical Services.‘ he health and medical services, for which the Administration is 
responsible, are performed by one whole-time medical officer, stationed at Windhoek, and 
by part-time district surgeons, whose appointments are made on the same basis as in the 
Union of South Africa. 

The Union Publie Health Act (No. 36 of 1919), with certain amendments to meet local 
circumstances, was extended to South-West Africa by Proclamation No. 36 of 1920. Local 
authorities are responsible for the sanitary and other measures necessary to safeguard and 
promote the public health in their respective areas, and in certain matters receive financial 
assistance on a well-defined basis from the Administration. Where a local authority fails 
or refuses to carry out its duties in this respect, the Administration may step in and carry 
out the necessary measures at the expense of such local authority. 

There are urban local authorities at Luderitz, Keetmanshoop, Windhoek, Okahandja, 
Karibib, Swakopmund, and Omaruru and rural local authorities at Mariental, Gibeon, 
Walvis Bay, and Grootfontein. In the remaining districts the magistrate is the rural local 
authority. 

The port health work is performed by the respective district surgeons at Luderitz and 
Swakopmund. Quarantine accommodation and facilities for dealing with infection on 
board vessels are not available at the ports at present, but the provision of these is under 
contemplation. 
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2. Water Supply and Sanitation.—The population is almost entirely dependent on the 
underground water for its water supply, which is generally obtained either from springs 
or from wells and boreholes. At Luderitz and Walvis Bay water from these sources is not 
available at present and supplies are obtained by the distillation of sea-water. All the urban 
areas have municipal supplies. The water is of good quality, but is liable to a considerable 
seasonal variation in quantity, according to the rainfall. In no locality is the supply adequate 
for an efficient water-borne sewerage system. Instances of pollution of water supply are 
seldom met with. 

Increased attention is being directed by Jocal authorities towards bettering the sanitary 
conditions among both the European and native communities. Not only has considerable 
improvement been effected in the conservancy system of refuse disposal, which is in operation 
throughout the territory, but more attention is also being paid to the prevention of nuisances 
and to the supervision of the food supplies, etc. The want of skilled supervision is seriously 
felt, but it is confidently expected that, as times improve, local authorities will avail them- 
selves of the facilities for the appointment of certificated inspectors afforded under the 
provisions of the Public Health Act. 


3. General Health Conditions.—The climate is healthy. Malaria is endemic in portions 
of the northern and north-western districts and along the river valleys of Namaqualand. 
It is generally of a mild type and epidemic outbreaks occur only during exceptionally wet 
seasons, usually at intervals of five or six years, when isolated cases of blackwater fever 
may also be met with. Long residence in the interior is liable to lead to functional dis- 
turbances of the nervous and circulatory systems, which, however, can be obviated by 
periodical visits to the bracing climate of the coast. Acute rheumatism, as well as acute 
respiratory and other conditions, are infrequent. Affections of the eye and ear are rarely 
met with. Sunstroke and snake-bite are of uncommon occurrence. 


4. Remarks on Prevalence of certain Diseases.—(i) Acute Polyomyelitis has not been 
met with, either during the German regime or since the occupation by the Union forces. 


(ii) Anthrax is not infrequently met with amongst natives owing to the practice of eating 
the meat of animals dying from disease. The native, however, appears to have acquired 
a considerable degree of immunity against anthrax, as it is remarkable what a small per- 
centage of those who eat infected meat subsequently contract the disease. The lesions 
in the majority of cases remain localized and circumscribed and, as the disease is well known 
to the natives, are either cauterized or excised. In 1879, known as Ojondimba or the year 
of the anthraxpox, there was an extensive outbreak among the Herero and many natives 
died. Since 1917 only four cases have been dealt with locally, and all recovered. Two 
fatal cases among the natives were reported from Gobabis in 1921, and during 1922 nine 
cases, without any deaths, were reported from the Okambahe Reserve. 


(iii) Beri-Beri.—Localized outbreaks are stated to have occured during the Herero 
war. but the disease is seldom met with nowadays. 





(iv) Blackwater Fever is of infrequent occurrence. Isolated cases occur from time to 
time in the Districts of Otjiwarongo, Outjo, Grootfontein, and Gobabis. During the year 
1921 there were six cases with three deaths in the Grootfontein District, but none have 
been met with since. 


(v) Cholera.—There is no record of the occurrence of this disease in South-West Africa. 


(vi) Diphtheria is endemic, but has never been very prevalent. Serious outbreaks 
are rare. Of seventeen cases notified during 1921, the diagnosis was doubtful in two, 
while twelve cases, with two deaths, occurred in connection with a small school outbreak 
at Omaruru, the disease only having been recognized after the sudden death of a pupil 
who had not received medical attention. During the year 1922 three cases were notified 
and there were no deaths. © 


(vii) Dysentery.—The baccillary form of dysentery was widely prevalent during the 
German regime and usually occured in early summer and towards the end of the rainy season. 
During the Herero and Hottentot wars the disease took a considerable toll among the 
troops and prisoners of war, and among infants and young children. Since 1916 there has 
been a steady decrease in its prevalence and in recent years only a few sporadic cases have 
been dealt with. 


(viii) Hnteric Fever.—According to Missionary Irle, “‘ Die Herero,” typhoid fever was 
unknown prior to the year 1898. During the Herero war the disease became widely dis- 
seminated throughout the country and was accompanied by a considerable mortality. 
Subsequently, annual epidemic outbreaks occurred in the urban areas generally towards 
the end of the rainy season. Owing to the general insanitary conditions, infection was 
usually spread by flies. During recent years, there have been no serious outbreaks. During 
the year 1921 thirteen cases were notified, namely two from Windhoek and eleven from 
Kolmanskop (Luderitz District), while in 1922 fourteen sporadic cases, with three deaths, 
were notified. In 1923, localized outbreaks occurred at Tsumeb and Warmbad. 
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(ix) Framboesie.—The existence of this disease among the Hottentots in the south 
was established from specimens sent to the Institute fiir Schiffis und Tropen Hygiene in 
Hamburg. It is of uncommon occurrence. 


(x) Epidemic Cerebro-spinal Meningilis.—Only two cases have been met with. Both 
occurred in Ovambo Jabourers in 1917 and ran a very acute and rapidly fatal course. 


(xi) Inflwenza.—An extensive epidemic, affecting a large percentage of both European 
and native communities, occurred in July and August, 1907. The disease was of a mild 
character among Europeans, but caused a considerable mortality among the natives. 
Between the years 1907 and 1918 there was a certain prevalence generally during the winter, 
and this seasonal incidence is believed to have been the cause of the frequency of respiratory 
disease among the natives during this period. During the pandemic of 1918, infection was 
introduced from the Union in the month of October and the disease spread over the whole 
territory with alarming rapidity. All sections of the population were affected, and in some 
localities the mortality was very high. With the exception of an epidemic of a. mild type 
among the natives of Ovamboland, the year 1919 was free from influenza. A widespread 
revalence also of a mild character and mainly affecting the native population occurred 
in October and November, 1920. In July, 1921, there was a further extensive recrudescence, 
attended by a very considerable mortality among natives in some localities, while in 1922 
the disease was prevalent towards the end of the year. 
The total number of deaths from influenza from the 7th October, 1918, to the 31st 
December, 1922, was as follows :— 


Europeans. Native. 
PORE Mule ta 2a. 4 IMs OS 416 2,338 
TSEC TAG: UF oe — — 
LT 2d 4 Weep Raya emer ORE — — 
bast res. $., mt oes 21 307 
ORD t5s cers: eal. 3 30 


(xit) Leprosy.—The existence of leprosy in South-West Africa was first discovered 
when a native from Barotseland sought advice at the Windhoek Native Hospital on the 
26th January, 1918. He had been suffering from the disease shortly after his arrival in the 
country about ten years previously. On the 27th June, 1918, another patient, a Hottentot 
male, who had been treated for syphilis for years, was admitted with leprosy to the same 
hospital and died from nephritis three weeks later. He was a native of this country and had 
lived in the Gibeon and Keetmanshoop Districts all his life. At about the same time a case, 
of which the particulars are not available, was reported from Outjo. This patient also died 
before his removal to an institution could be effected. Steps are being taken to investigate 
the prevalence of the disease among the natives inhabiting the banks of the Okavango River, 
among whom it is said to exist. Lepers are removed to institutions in the Union as soon 
as they are certificated. 


(xiii) Madura Foot.—Only four cases of this disease have been recorded, viz., two 
in 1910 and two in 1918. Jn each instance the patient was a Hottentot. 


(xiv) Malaria is endemic over the greater portion of South-West Africa. It is more 
prevalent in the north and east than in the south-west. In the south it is common along 
the banks of the Fish River, and is also met with along the Auob and Nosob Rivers. A 
few sporadic cases have also been reported from isolated farms having storage dams in close 
proximity to the homestead in the Keetmanshoop District. In the west the disease is met 
with only after seasons with an exceptionally heavy rainfall, and then only along the Kuisib 
River and the Swakop and other river valleys. One primary infection was recorded in 
Walvis Bay in May, 1921, in a patient who had not previously suffered from malaria, and 
had not been out of the place fer nine months. 

While the disease is common in the north and north-east, a special prevalence is met 
with only in years with an abnormally heavy rainfall, usually at intervals of five or six years. 
The District Surgeon at Grootfontein in a report on the subject writes :— 

The malaria may better be called seasonal, lasting from February to May inclusive (that 
is, towards the end of and immediately after the rainy season), and during these months small 
epidemic outbreaks may appear in schools, etc., where numerous persons live together without 
sufficient protection. There are no areas as far as I know where it is epidemic, although cases 
of relapse may occur throughout the year. There are two prevailing types, namely the I rreguiar 
Remittent and the Simple Tertian. In my experience the Irregular Remitient is the more fre- 
quently met with. The Simple Tertian is not so common as the Remittent and close resembles 
typical benign Tertian. 

Under favourable conditions the disease is often attended by a considerable mortality 
among natives. In the years 1909 and 1917, large numbers of Bushmen died from malaria 
along the north-eastern and eastern borders of the territory. There would appear to have 
been an epidemic prevalence of the disease in the years 1857 and 1892, known as Ojotjind- 
jumba or year of the malaria by the Herero. According to Missionary Irle, there was a 
similar prevalence in 1874, when “ all the inhabitants were down with it.” 
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_ (xv) Malta Fever.—The existence of this disease in South-West Africa was first estab- 
lished by the Institut fiir Schiffs und Tropen Hygiene in Hamburg, in October, 1908, in a 
patient who had contracted it in the Windhoek District. Though it is more prevalent in 
the small stock-farming districts of the south than in the north, sporadic cases have since 
been reported from all the districts of the interior, including Ovamboland. The largest 
number of cases recorded during any one year is fifteen. In 1921 four were notified, all 
from the Grootfontein District, and in 1922. one case from Tsumeb and one from Keetmans- 


hoop. 


(xvi) Measles is said to have existed among the native population prior to the German 
occupation, but there is no record of any serious epidemic. Localized outbreaks occurred 
from time to time during the German regime. In 1918 a widespread epidemic of mild type 
prevailed among the natives, and since then sporadic cases have occurred in various localities. 


(xvii) Pellagra and Plague are unknown in South-West Africa. 
(xviii) Relapsing Fever.—During the year 1922, two cases were reported from Tsumeb. 


(xix) Scarlet Fever is stated never to have been prevalent among the natives of this 
country, nor do the natives appear to have been affected to any extent by any of the local 
outbreaks, including an extensive epidemic among school children in Windhoek in 1918 
and 1919. Seven sporadic cases were notified during each of the years 1921 and 1922. 


(xx) Scurvy.—During the Herero war scurvy frequently occurred among the troops 
and prisoners of war and was responsible for over 50 per cent. of the high mortality among 
the latter. Some idea of its ravages among the prisoners of war may be obtained from the 
fact that of 2,000 Witbooi prisoners who were placed on Shark Island in September, 1906, 
840 had died from scurvy within a period of four months. The disease was still prevalent 
when the country was occupied by the Union forces, but owing to the general improvement 
in the condition of the natives and the steps taken by the Chamber of Mines and other large 
employers of labour at the instance of the Administration, it is of infrequent occurrence 
now. 


(xxi) Sleeping Sickness is unknown. The tsetse fly is not found in the territory. 


(xxii) Smallpox.—It is stated that smallpox was unknown to the Herero until the year 
1864, known among the Herero as Ojojtikoroha or year of the pox, when it was introduced 
into Hereroland by the Nama. Large numbers of Herero and Nama died from the disease. 
There is no record of any other epidemic outbreaks in this country prior to the German 
occupation. In 1897 and 1898, there was an epidemic prevalence with a considerable 
mortality among the Hereros and Damaras in the north-western portion of Damaraland 
and in the Kaokoveld. Amaas or Kaffirpox is said to be endemic among the Hottentots 
in the south, but up to the present only chicken-pox has been identified among them. 


(xxii) T’uberculosis.—Tuberculosis was unknown to the natives of South-West Africa, 
with the exception of the Hottentots, up to the beginning of the present century, but a 
rapid and widespread dissemination took place during and subsequent to the Herero war. 
It is met with mainly among the natives living under the artificial conditions in the urban 
locations and is not prevalent among those resident on farms and reserves in the rural 
areas. The population of Ovamboland and of the Okavango and Kalahari regions is 
practically free from it. All the local tribes, especially the Ovambo and Bushmen, when 
removed from their natural surroundings, are very susceptible to pulmonary affections 
and a considerable proportion of those who have suffered from bronchitis, pneumonia, ete., 
subsequently succumb to tuberculosis. 

Pulmonary tuberculosis is the form usually met with. Abdominal joint and other 
_ lesions are comparatively rare. The disease runs a very rapid and acute course and treat- 
ment is of very little, if any, avail. As the vast majority of natives suffering from acute 
respiratory and other diseases are treated in the various native hospitals, it has been possible 
not only to minimize to some extent the risk of infection of such patients by ensuring a 
complete restoration of health before discharge from hospital, but also to prevent to a 
considerable degree the spread of the infection by comsumptive persons. On the other 
hand, the Luderitz Chamber of Mines is devoting special attention to the feeding, clothing, 
etc., of the native labourers employed on the diamond mines and is systematically carrying 
out prophylactic inoculation with Lister’s pneumococcal vaccine. 

_ Coincident with the improvement in the general health conditions of the native popu- 
lation during recent years, there has been a steady diminution in the incidence of tuberculosis 
among them. There is no marked prevalence of the disease among Europeans. Abdominal 
tuberculosis affecting infants and young children is very rare. 


(xxiv) Typhus Fever.—There is no record of the occurrence of typhus fever in the 
+ 7 “ ‘ 
_ territory. 
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(xxv) Venereal Disease.—Syphilis is met with among all native races of the territory, 
with the exception of the Bushmen. While it has been in existence for a long period among 
the Hottentots, it was unkown to the Herero and other races in the north until compara- 
tively recent times. It is more prevalent in the urban locations than in the rural areas, 
Two factors contributed largely to the rapid and extensive dissemination of the disease 
since the German occupation, viz., the Herero war and the compulsory periodical examina- 
tion of natives for venereal disease. The native naturally did not like these examinations 
and tried every means of evading them, with the result that there was not only a constant 
migration of infected persons from the urban areas, but also a greater inclination to rely 
entirely upon the native method of treatment. Among the Herero and other Bantu 
races the majority of cases coming under treatment are suffering from either primary or 
secondary syphilis, while among the Hottentots the tertiary and congenital forms are 
principally met with. 

Accurate statistics as to the prevalence of the disease are not available. The Adminis- 
tration provides free treatment by district surgeons for cases among the poor of all races, 
and in addition, facilities for free treatment and maintenance of native patients exist in 
connection with all the State-owned native hospitals. At Grootfontein, a compound for 
dealing with venereal disease among the natives was established in 1921, On the Okavango, 
remedies are distributed through the missions and the medical orderly stationed at Kuring 
Kuru, while in Ovamboland the medical officer attached to the Finnish Mission at Onipa 
has been appointed district surgeon and supplied with necessary drugs for the treatment 
of malaria and venereal disease. Recent reports show that syphilis is not becoming more - 
prevalent, and in the case of Keetmanshoop, Windhoek, and Grootfontein, a definite decrease 
in its prevalence is reported. 


(xxvi) Disease due to Intestinal and other Parasites.—Cestode infections are common 
and in man confined to J’aenia Saginata, which has a very wide distribution in South-West 
Africa. Taenia Solium is rarely met with. Only one case of Hydatid disease has been 
recorded up to the present. Bilharziasis is not common, Of the few recorded cases, in only 
one could infection be traced to this territory. Hlephantiasis is not common and only two 
cases have come under observation. In each case the patient was a Herero. Parasitic 
skin affections are seldom seen, 





5. Registration of Medical Practitioners, Dentists, and Chemists and Druggists.—The 
following registrations have been effected under Proclamation No. 3 of 1920 :—Medica! 
practitioners, 31; dentists, 6; and chemists and druggists, 8. 


6. Mentally Disordered and Defective Persons.—There are no institutions for the 
reception of mentally disordered or defective persons, but Union Act No. 38 of 1916 makes 
provision for the removal of mental patients as soon as they are certificated to institutions 
in the Union. Native patients who are not a danger to themselves or to others are handed 
over to the care and control of their relatives. The number of patients removed to 
institutions in the Union is as follows :— 


1920. 1921, 1922. 
Huropean......... 1 2 2 
Natives......i0.320 6 — : 1 i 


7. Hospitais.—(i) State-aided Hospitals—In March, 1922, a Proclamation (No. 5 of 
1922), based on the Hospital and Charitable Institution Ordinance of the Cape Province, 
was promulgated. Under its provisions every magisterial district in which there is one or 
more State-aided hospitals is constituted a hospital district, and for the management of 
the institutions in every such district a Board consisting of six or twelve members is required 
to be appointed. One-third of the members is appointed by the district council and munici- 
pality, one-third by the contributors (a contributor being a person who subscribes, collects, 
or raises by any means not less than £1 per annum or who subscribes not less than £26 
in one donation towards the funds of the Board), one-sixth by the honorary visiting medical 
staff, and one-sixth by the Administrator. ; 

The Administrator is empowered by notice in the Gazette to establish a new hospital 
district in any magisterial district in which there is no State-aided hospital, on presentation 
of a petition signed by twenty-five registered property owners in the proposed district, 
after having consulted the district council and the council of every municipality in the 
proposed district. After the establishment of a new hospital district, a board is appointed 
or elected in the same manner as in a magisterial district provided with an existing institution 

For maintenance purposes a Board receives the following subsidy from the Adminis- 
tration, viz., 30s. for every £1 received as collections, contributions, or donations; £1 for 
every £1 of the value of all devises or bequests, but not exceeding £500 in respect of the 
estate of a single testator; and £1 for every £1 received as fees from patients. 

If in any year there is a deficit and the Administrator is satisfied that the Board has 
reasonably endeavoured to collect voluntary contributions from the public and to recover 
fees from patients, and that, having regard to the circumstances of the district and the 
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class of patients mostly furnished with relief by the Board, a reasonable amount has been 
received by the Board from such sources of revenue, he may authorize such deficit to be 
halved between the Administration and the local authorities in the district, but where 
there is only one local authority in a district, a sum not exceeding one-third of such deficit 
shall be payable by it. A hospital board may establish hospitals, dispensaries, maternity 
homes, convalescent homes, and other kindred institutions, and may obtain a loan from the 
Administration for the purpose of acquiring land, erecting buildings, or effecting improve- 
ments of a permanent nature, the Administration paying one-half of the interest and sinking 
fund of any such loan. 

The following districts in which there were existing State-aided institutions were con- 
stituted hospital districts under the Proclamation, viz., Grootfontein, Windhoek, and 
Luderitz, and a new hospital district was established at Keetmanshoop 

While the hospital boards are required to furnish relief to all sections of the community, 
both European and native, accommodation for natives is provided at Luderitz only, as 
the requirements of the latter in the other hospital districts are met by the existing Govern- 
ment Native Hospital. 


(ii) Mission and Other Hospitals.—A hospital, with accommodation for both Europeans — 
and natives, is maintained by the Roman Catholic Mission at Swakopmund and at Gobabis, 
and for Europeans only at Windhoek. 

In addition to the above, there is a maternity home (Elizabethhaus), established by a 
charitable organization in Germany for the benefit of the women in South-West Africa, 
in Windhoek, and hospitals for the treatment of their European and native employees are 
provided by the various mining concerns at Tsumeb and at Charlottental, Kolmanskop, 
and Pomona, in the Luderitz District. 


(iii) Medieal Care of Natives.—Four State-owned native hospitals are directly controlled 
and maintained by the Administration at Windhoek, Keetmanshoop, Karibib, and Omaruru. 
The number of beds in the various native hospitals is as follows :—Windhoek, 75; Keet- 
manshoop, 20; Karibib, 12; and Omaruru, 8. With the exception of a small revenue from 
patients’ fees, the whole cost of maintenance of these institutions is borne by the Adminis- 
tration. 

Apart from the facilities for the treatment offered by the State-owned native hospitals, 
the terms of appointment of district surgeons provide for free medical attendance of 
indigent natives and, in districts in which there are no such institutions, patients of this 
description requiring hospital treatment are either admitted into the local hospital, if any, 
or transferred elsewhere at the expense of the State. The South African Railways and the 
mining industry provide free medical treatment for their native employees. Arsenical 
and mercurial preparations and iodide of potassium for the treatment of syphilis and quinine 
for the treatment of malaria are supplied free of charge to district surgeons for the treatment 
of patients dealt with by them in their official capacity. 

A small dispensary for the distribution to natives of quinine and certain stock medicines 
through a trained European medical orderly is attached to the office of the Resident Com- 
missioner at Ondonga, Ovamboland, and to that of the Native Affairs Officer at Kuring 
Kuru on the Okavango River. Medicines for distribution to natives are also supplied 
periodically free of charge to the Finnish Mission, Onipa, Ovamboland, to the Roman 
Catholic Missions at Nyangana, and Andara on the Okavango River, and at Heirachabis — 


and Gabis in the Warmbad District, and when required, to magistrates and other branches 
of the Administration. 


§ 6. Education. 


1. General.—Education in South-West Africa is controlled according to the provisions 
of the Hducation Proclamation, 1921, which came into force on the Ist January, 1922. It 
is an adaptation of the Consolidated Education Ordinance of the Cape Province, and provides 
for the compulsory attendance of all European children between the ages of 7 and 15 
(inclusive). The salary scales for teachers are modifications of the Transvaal scales. 

Negotiations with the German population ended in November, 1921, when a Concordat 
was arrived at. As a result of this, thirteen out of seventeen elementary schools were 
transferred to the Administration on the Ist January, 1922. Those that elected to remain 
private schools were: Swakopmund, Luderitz, Karibib, and Tsumeb. The German High 
School in Windhoek remains a private school. The general principle of the Concordat is 
that the transferred schools are financed by the Administration, and adopt the Union 
curriculum and system, retaining German as medium to the end of the elementary course. 
All scholars above Standard I receive a daily lesson in a Union official language, as chosen 
by the parents. This becomes the medium of instruction after Standard VI. 
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2. Administration.—All financial and technical matters are controlled by the Adminis~ 
tration of the country. Local committees are appointed to represent the parents. Their 
functions are mainly advisory. There is no district education rate. 


3. Government Schools.—Provision is made for both primary and secondary education, 
The code is that of the Cape Province. Primary education is free, but fees are charged for 
secondary instruction. ‘There are boarding hostels maintained by the Administration. 





GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS IN SOUTH-WEST AFRICA. 
































| 
Name of School. Staff. No. of || Name of School. Staff. No. of 
Pupils. | Pupils. 
| : 
sieAd a0 Cnn iec er c | 
| | 
. | 
PPA ee eeafs bata cia 2% 2 40 || Maltahoehe*...... 3 | 60 
Mamata. ti. eds 2 1 12 | Mariental... = 1 23 
Doornboom 1 17 | Okahandja:....... ra 44 
Fonteinjes........ 1 22 iepinraretats oz... .Gi4 4 83. 
Gaidip 2 36 if Onto Xt al ae 1 23. 
Gibeon*.2.0% 2.2.2... 3 46 | Stamprietfontein.... ] 3 
GeoUenIBT eS ta s.. ?, 48 || Swakopmund*..... | 5 ! 95 
Golden Aue....... 1 20 ME ikhmnas: cvrahidl- ed i 17 
Grootfontein®..... 5 94 Here eakostn tasty sat J 3 56 
Ham River....... 1 23 Walvis Bay....... 1 / 20 
Manus3 i.42)..~ 1 31 |; Warmbad*........ 3 58 
Karibib*.: )..2.... a 52 | Weltevreden...... | 1 8 
Keetmanshoop*. .. 11 239 | Windhoek heel | | 
Klein Windhoek... i 15 i dary)* i: 14 306 
Klipdam*.......... 1 3 | Windhoek «(Prin | 6 | 118 
BADR hy 2 55 | ary)*.. ee ny | 
AS ee 1 14 i - —-—--—-| — 
Paderiege ie 4.) . 2 42 . Tovaress. xs 87 1771 


Se ere 
| | fe oss ee 


; ' 








———— 


4. Native Education.—The education of the natives is under the supervision of the 
various missions. ‘The Administration pays the salaries of the teachers and supplies furniture, 
equipment, and books free of charge. The missions have to supply the buildings. In 
Ovamboland, native education is entirely in the hands of the Finnish Mission, The Rhenish 
and Catholic Missions operate in Hereroland and Namaland. The Anglican Church of 
Damaraland and the Wesleyan Church are now also taking an active interest in this work. 

The Education Department has registered forty-two mission schools. Thirteen of 
these have not yet qualified for Government aid. In addition, a training school for native 
teachers was-opened by the Rhenish Mission at Okahandja in the course of the year 1922. 





§ 7. Administration of Justice. 


1, Legal System.— Article 2 of the Mandate, under which the territory is administered 
by the Government of the Union of South Africa, gave to the Mandatory full power of 
administration and legislation over the territory as an integral portion of the Union, and 
authorized the Mandatory to apply the laws of the Union to the territory, subject to such 
local modifications as circumstances might require. By the Administration of Justice 
Proclamation, 1919, the Roman-Dutch law as existing and applied in the Province of the 
Cape of Good Hope on the Ist January, 1920, was introduced as the common law of the 
territory, and all existing laws in conflict therewith were to the extent of such conflict 
repealed, except proclamations issued during the military occupation and in force on the 
said date, which continued to remain in force. Rights already accrued and liabilities already 
incurred were preserved, The effect of this proclamation was considered by the High 
Court in the cases of Tittel v. The Master (12th July, 1921) and Collisons (NS. W.), Lid. v. 
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Kruger and others (2nd July, 1923), which laid down that Roman-Dutch law had been 
introduced into South-West Africa, together with all the modifications which it had under- 
gone in the Cape Province by desuetude, custom, judicial decision, and statute, whether 
abrogating or enacting. It was accordingly held, in the former of the cases mentioned, 
that the statutory law of the Cape Province relating to the execution of wills was the law 
ot the territory, and in the latter case that the Cape law of prescription as contained in 
Act No. 6 of 1861 was also part of the law of the territory. Much of the statute law of the 
Union has been specifically extended to the territory by proclamation, subject to amend- 
ments required by local circumstances. Amongst such statutes may be mentioned those 
relating to interpretation of laws, solemnization of marriages, insolvency, administration 
of estates, deeds registration, companies, bills of exchange, stamp duties, prisons, pro- 
‘iteering, rents, public health, pounds, liquor licensing, inquests, concealment of birth, 
protection of girls and mentally defective women, prevention of cruelty to animals, stock 
theft, diseases of stock, vagrancy, masters and servants, police offences, preservation of 
game, and usury. Certain portions of the German law (for example, that portion relating 
to mining) have been kept alive by express provisions in proclamations issued by the Adminis- 
trator. A few Acts of Parliament of the Union apply directly to the territory; for instance, 
Acts Nos. 20 and 24 of 1922 and 27 of 1923. 

The Jaw in force in South-West Africa includes, therefore, (i) the Roman-Dutch law, 
with the modifications it has undergone in the Cape Province as explained above; (ii) 
certain Union Acts of Parliament which apply directly to the territory ; (iii) proclamations 
issued by the Administrator, some of which specifically introduce Union statutes; (iv) 
those portions of the German law which have been expressly preserved; and (v) those 
fragments of the German law which have survived by reason of the fact that they do not 
conflict with any of the laws already mentioned. 


2. Superior Courts.—On the Ist January, 1920, military courts were abolished and 
civil courts established. A superior court, entitled the High Court of South-West Africa, 
was created, consisting of a single Judge. It has its seat at Windhoek, but may be held 
at other places appointed by the Judge. In civil cases the Judge sits alone, but in criminal 
cases the court is composed of the Judge, who is president, and two other members, who 
must be either advocates or magistrates. The decision of the majority constitutes the 
judgment of the Court. There is no jury. 

An officer, styled the Attorney-General, has been appointed who, in regard to the 
prosecution of crimes and offences, possesses the powers of an attorney-general in a Province 
ot the Union under section 129 of the South Africa Act. There are also a Registrar and a 
Master of the High Court, a Registrar of Deeds, and a Sheriff. 

By. Proclamation No. 38 of 1920, circuit courts were established, with a similar consti- 
tution to that of the High Court. ‘The territory is divided from time to time into two or 
more circuit districts, in each of which two circuit courts are held annually. 

An appeal from the High Court or from a circuit court, whether in the exercise of either 
civil or criminal jurisdiction, lies to the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of South 
Africa under the same circumstances and subject to the same conditions as an appeal lies 
from a Provincial Division of the Supreme Court of South Africa. In cases of an appeal 
from orders or judgments of the High Court or a circuit court upon application by way of 
motion or petition, or on summons for provisional sentence, or judgments as to costs only, 
or on civil or criminal appeals from a magistrate’s court, special leave to appeal must first 
be obtained from the Appellate Division. 

The law of procedure and evidence in the High Court and in circuit courts in civil cases 
is that of the Cape Provincial Division of the Supreme Court of South Africa, and in criminal 
cases that prescribed by the Union Criminal Procedure and Evidence Act, 1917, which has 
been extended and applied to the territory with certain amendments. 

Rules for the conduct of proceedings in the High Court and circuit courts are framed 
by the Judge of the High Court, and subject to the approval of the Administrator. 


3. inferior Courts.— Magistrates’ courts were also established on the Ist January, 
1920, which have the same jurisdiction and observe the same procedure as the magistrates’ 
courts in the Union, An appeal lies to the High Court of South-West Africa from a judg- 
ment of a magistrate’s court in the same circumstances and on like terms and conditions 
as an appeal may be had to a Provincial Division of the Supreme Court of South Africa 
irom a magistrate’s court in the Union. All sentences imposed by a magistrate’s court 
ot whipping or of fines exceeding £5 sterling or of imprisonment exceeding one month are 
reviewed by the High Court. The country is divided into eighteen magisterial districts, 
each of which is the area of jurisdiction of a magistrate’s court. These courts are situated 
at the following places;—Aroab, Bethanie, Gibeon, Gobabis, Grootfontein, Karibib, Keet- 
manshoop, Luderitz, Maltahoehe, Okahandja, Omaruru, Ondonga, Otjiwarongo, Outjo, 
Kehoboth, Swakopmund, Warmbad, and Windhoek. Periodical courts are also held by 
magistrates at other places at regular intervals, There is no Rules Board as in the Union, 
but by Proclamation No. 1 of 1920, the judge of the High Court has been empowered to 
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frame new rules and repeal and amend existing rules of magistrates’ courts, subject to the 
approval of the Administrator. 

Special justices of the peace have been appointed under Proclamation No. 25 of 1921 
at Kalkfontein South, in the District of Warmbad; Hofmeyr and Mariental, in the District 
of Gibeon; Seeis, in the District of Windhoek; and Steinhausen, in the District of Gobabis. 
Special justices of the peace have jurisdiction in criminal cases to impose a sentence of fine 
not exceeding £10 sterling and imprisonment not exceeding one month. Except in the case 
of juvenile offenders, special justices of the peace may not impose a sentence of whipping. 
All sentences imposed by special justices of the peace are reviewed by the High Court. 
Special justices of the peace have no jurisdiction in civil cases. 


4. General.—The power to remit sentences is vested in the Administrator, except as 
regards death sentences, in which case the prerogative of mercy may be exercised by the 
Governor-General-in-Council of the Union. The official languages of the courts are English 
and Datch. In criminal cases interpreters are provided in other languages free of charge, 
and in the High Court an interpreter in the German language is provided free in civil cases 
also. 

By Proclamation No. 26 of 1920, provision was made for the arrest and surrender of 
iugitive offenders from adjoining territories. Provision was also made to enforce the 
attendance before the courts of such territories of persons resident or being within the terri- 
tory and required as witnesses in either civil or criminal proceedings. By Act No. 24 of 
1922 of the Union Parliament provision was made for the reciprocal service and enforcement 
in the Union and the territory of civil and criminal summonses, orders, warrants, and other 
processes of magistrates’ courts and superior courts. Provision was also made for the 
removal of proceedings, whether criminal or civil, from a superior court in the Union to the 
High Court of South-West Africa, and vice versa. The same Act provided that for all 
judicial purposes the port and settlement of Walvis Bay should be regarded as a part of the 
territory of South-West Africa. That port and settlement has been included in the Magis- 
terial District of Swakopmund. 


5. Admission of Legal Practitioners.— Provision has been made for the admission of 
advocates, attorneys, notaries public, and conveyancers. The High Court may admit to 
practice as an advocate or attorney any person entitled to practice or to be admitted 
to practice as an advocate or as an attorney, as the case may be, in any division 
of the Supreme Court of South Africa. No person may be admitted to practice both 
as an advocate and as an attorney. Certain practitioners of the former courts of 
German South-West Africa may also be admitted to practice as advocates or as attorneys. 
The High Court may also admit as an attorney any person who, after having passed 
the matriculation examination of any university in the Union of South Africa or an 
equivalent examination, has served with a practising attorney in the territory under articles 
of clerkship for three years, and has passed the examination in law and jurisprudence 
of the University of the Cape of Good Hope or an equivalent examination of another South 
African university, and who has also passed an examination in practice by three examiners 
appointed by the Court. Any person admitted to practice as an advocate or attorney by 
the High Court may also appear in any proceedings before a magistrate’s court. The High 
Court exercises jurisdiction in respect of advocates, attorneys, notaries public, and con- 
veyancers similar to that exercised by the Cape Provincial Division of the Supreme Court 
in respect of practitioners in the Cape Province. By Proclamation No. 32 of 1921, the 
Law Society of South-West Africa was established. 


6. Prisons.—There are at present eleven gaols and eighteen lock-ups under the Prison 
Branch of the Administration. The gaols are classed as follows :— 


lst Class— Windhoek. 
4th Class—Luderitz, Keetmanshoop, Grootfontein, Outjo, Gobabis, and Gibeon. 
5th Class—Karibib, Omaruru, Warmbad, Swakopmund. 


The daily average of prisoners in the whole of the territory for 1922 was approximately 
310, only a small percentage of whom were Europeans. Of this number 150 were at the 
Windhoek gaol, at which place all long-sentenced prisoners are concentrated, and the usuel 
prison industries carried out. The local natives dislike sentences of imprisonment, and if 
possible pay a fine in preference. The recidivist is not the local native, but a native of the 
Union or other part of South Africa. Gaols and lock-ups are administered in accordance 
with the Union Prison Act (No. 13 of 1911), and regulations framed thereunder. 

Generally speaking, the gaol buildings were not built on modern prison lines, being 
low structures without proper ventilation; while the sanitary arrangements were crude. 
Every endeavour has been made to place the gaols in a good sanitary condition, and to 
provide ample ventilation for the cells. 

The number of convictions for breach of gaol regulations is very low, and only for 
minor offences such as being in possession of unauthorized articles. i.e. tobacco, matches, etc. 
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§ 8. Native Administration. 


l. Native Population.—The following table gives particulars of the native and mixed 
coloured population of South-West Africa :— 


NATIVE POPULATION OF SOUTH-WEST AFRICA. 























Language and Race. Distribution. Approximate 
wine _ Number. 
Bantu— 
Over bo Aaiv cepaieees aeetes Ovamboland. «wide: bxted teniohueaee | 90,000 
Various; Eribesy iwi da%q oo | Okavangot...di..) coeeplinieben aang 10,500 
Within Police Zone§................ 1,500 
Ovahimba and Ovatshimba*.. | Middle and Northern Kaokoveld and 10,150 
; "portion of North-West Ovamboland 
Hereroe ts f4res-. bait 1c Pashis Central and North-East portion of | 


| 32,000 
South-West Africa . . 
Nama-speaking— | 
Klip Katiirs (Berg Damaras) Central portion of South-West Africa | 21,000 
Hotteniista;. otic. bach weer ed Southern and Western South-West | 20,968 
Africa, including Southern Kaokoveld | 
Dialect of Nama and Pure Bush- | 


men— 
Bushmen tesla wn. aged ort North-Central and East............, 1) 
(a) Heinum (mixed)....... South-West: Africa... sis du bthivis tiers st ae ' 4,000 
(0) Qung (pure) i: rawndas Territory extending into Kalahari.... 
West African. Natives.:........ — ) 180 
Rehoboth Bastards and others fe — ba 5,150 


same type, including a few | 
Cape coloured people 


* Including a small number of real Hereros. 

+ Including small number of Bechuanas and Union natives. 

ft Incinding some on north bank of river, but excluding Caprivi-Zipfel. 
§ Excluding non-resident labourers, who number from 5,000 to 6,000. 


2. Native Labour.— The increased activity in mining operations is reflected in the great 
demand for mine labourers, whilst the demands of the settlers from the Union have made 
great inroads upon the labour available for farming purposes. In the case of the former 
the recruiting ground is Ovamboland and the Okavango in the northern portion of the 
territory, lying outside the Police Zone, whilst the supply for the latter is obtained from the 
area within that zone. The reason for this distinction is that the natives from Ovambolend 
and the Okavango are usually recruited in parties of fifty upwards and are extremely averse 
to being split up amongst individual employers, whereas those resident within the Police 
Zone are for the most part pastoral in their pursuits and prefer farm and town employment, 
in which they are usually afforded reasonable facilities for the grazing of their stoek. Indica- 
tions seem to point to a possible shortage of labour throughout the territory, and steps are 
being taken to ascertain whether such, indeed, is the case, and whether every channel of 
supply has actually been thoroughly explored, or whether the method of recruiting is open 
to improvement, 

The chief employers of labour in the territory are the Railway Department, the Chamber 
of Mines at Luderitz, and the Otavi Copper Mining Company in Tsumeb. They employ 
both skilled and unskilled labourers, derived to some extent from local sources, but for the 
most part from Ovamboland and the Okavango area. 


In Ovamboland, the Okavango, Windhoek, Tsumeb, and Luderitz officers have been 
specially appointed for the purpose of native administration, whilst in the country districts 
the control is vested in the magistrates. 

Although agreements of employment between masters and servants may be oral, a 
system has been introduced whereby every native in employment has to be properly 
contracted in writing before a magistrate, Native Afiairs officer, or—in outlying parts— 
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before the constable in charge of the nearest police post. These functionaries are required to 
secure for native employees in the contract of service equitable treatment in the matter 
of pay and labour conditions. They regulate, by the issue of travelling passes and permits 
to seek for employment, the movements of natives in every district, and exercise super- 
vision generally. 


3. Native Law.— The main provisions of the native law, apart from: those dealing with 
masters and servants referred to above, in areas which have been opened up for settlement 
of Europeans, are embodied in the following enactments :— 


(a) The Native Administration Proclamation, which supersedes many of the old German 
laws and constitutes the principal pass law, regulating as it does the movements of natives 
within the territory and of those desirous of leaving or entering it. This Proclamation also 
provides for the exemption of natives under certain conditions from the carrying of passes, 
and contains provisions for the establishment of reserves and the control of natives therein 
and on farms. The pass laws are not applicable in purely native areas such as Ovamboland, 
nor in the Rehoboth District. The Native Labour Proclamation, 1917, applies more 
particularly to the control and welfare of natives working within mining areas 


(b) The Vagrancy Proclamation, which provides for the suppression of idleness and 
trespass. Natives are allowed to select their own masters, and strict instructions have been 
issued against forcing natives to take service with particular masters against their will. 
When a native is dilatory in finding employment, an employer can he indicated, and if he 
refuses to engage himself, he can be; prosecuted under the Vagrancy Act. Before sentencing 
natives under the Vagrancy Laws, magistrates are required to give the offender an oppor- 
tunity of taking employment in preference to undergoing imprisonment. Certificates of 
exemption from labour may be granted to natives having visible means of support, such 
as possession of stock. Persons unfitted for labour by reason of old age or physical infirmity 
are ipso facto exempted persons. 


(c) The Municipal Proclamation, which empowers municipalities, infer alia, to make 
regulations, subject to Government sanction, for the control and management of native 
jocations within their respective areas. 


(d) The Natives’ Stock Brands Proclamation, which provides for the branding and 
registration of their large stock, frees natives from the liability of having to purchase 
branding irons. Under this Proclamation these irons are supplied by the Administration 
and are in the custody of prescribed officials under whose supervision the stock is branded. 


4. Liduor Prohibition.—In order to secure the advancement of the native, and to 
prevent as far as possible his lapsing into crime, it is forbidden to place in the care of, or give, 
sell, or deliver to any coloured person any intoxicating liquor except for medicinal purposes 
on the production of a prescription from a qualified medical practitioner. It is further 
unlawful for a master to give his servant “tots ”’ of liquor, as is also brewing of kaffir beer 
without permission. 


5. Native Reserves.— With a view to the roconstru:tion, as far as practicable, of tribal 
organization and the provision of areas in which the natives may live under healthy and 
natural conditions together. with their stock, reserves have been established in various 
districts. These are generally controlled by the hereditary chief, if any, or an elected or 
appointed headman, who is responsible to the magistrate of the district for the preservation 

t Jaw and order in and about the reserve. In some instances, European superintendents 
have been appointed for the purpose of closer supervision of the reserves. This system of 
native administration can be said to serve a double purpose, in that it ensures a 
settled, contented population, and creates a potential labour-recruiting field for the 
future. Ail the areas selected for native reserves have existing water supplies, but, as these 
are not conveniently distributed and, in some cases, insufficient, boring operations upon a 

considerable scale are being undertaken. It is the policy of the Administration to provide 
adequate supplies before finally proclaiming any such area as a reserve. 

Purely native areas such as Ovamboland and those secured by old SOF have not 
been disturbed, whilst various additional reserves have been provided, subject to conditions 
proving suitable and, if not, alternative areas have been provisionally set aside. A scheduled 
native area of 6,177,500 acres on the lines laid down in Act No. 27 of 1913 (Union) has been 
reserved. The closure of several areas which, owing to their isolated position, form ‘ black 
islands,”’ or are otherwise unsuitable, is being considered. 

The movement of natives and stock from and to various places in connection with the 
foregoing policy makes it difficult to obtain reliable statistics as to their ee but the 
following is the approximate position in regard to these reserves :— 
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NATIVE RESERVES IN SOUTH-WEST AFRICA. 
District. | Name of Reserve. Hxtent. District. Name of Reserve. | Hxtent. 
| 

Acres. | Acres. 
Bethanie...... | Saromasand Arogas 20,292 || Okahandja.. Ovitoto.......... / 24,710 
Gibeon....... Witbooisvlei.’...., 49,420 | Omaruru... Otjiporongo...... 25,254 
Gobabis...... ATHINUIS eure see | 5683330 ~ | Okombahe....... | 426,939 
HPUKITG.. 5 siewsche « 439,838 Otjiwarongo Waterberg....... | 736,353 
Grootiontem.,. 7) OtjituOu.s s «1s ake 261,352 -| CnG}O2 wane AIMAD a. 0s sop eee 222,390 
Neubrunn........ 29,652 | Franztontein..... 24,710 
Karibil,. acon | Otjimbingwe..... 28,416 | Otjerllsct.. seen 12,501 
Audawb Ost..... 34,490 || Rehoboth... | Hoacharamas.... | 49,420 
Keetmanshoop | Witbooisende 113,660 | Warmbad..  Bondelswarts.... | 431,199 
(Fahlgrass) ||.. Windhoek.. | Orumbo......:.. 19,963 
| MBOTSeDAl Lo cee ese 1,452,948 || Okatumba Sud... | 11,473 

Maltahoehe... | Neuhof........... 50,655 | | 














Notre.—Ovamboland and ec 


are native reserves. 


§ 9. Land and Irrigation. 


ertain areas along the Okavango road and in the Kaokoveld 


1. Land Settlement.—The following statement relative to the ownership of land im 
the territory (exclusive of Ovamboland and the Caprivi-zipfel) has been prepared from the 
returns issued by the Surveyor-General of the previous German Government. :— 


LAND OWNERSHIP 


IN SO 





UTH-WEST AFRICA, 1912-13 TO 1913-14. 








DuSCRIPTION. 





Land Sold— 


Government Land, 1,120 Farms.......... 
Native Land, 56 Farms 
Company Land, 71 Farms................ 


Land Leased—- 


Government Land, 82 Farms............. 
Native Land, 7 Farms 
Company Land, 49 Farms 


oer eee eee ee em eee 


Land Available for Sale and Lease— 


Governmontsas. .wacce ost Ba aan ea cakes one 

NGtIVO. ine sya Se ys RN BPs So 

Companyyn + s.5. cu aad de> MON WERE ieee 
Surveyed Government Land available for Lease — 
Government Land Reserved, 297 Farms | 


Native Reserves— 


Bondelswartz and Hottentots............. 
Borg: Damaradints thal wile. oy Sesion, ee ak 
Game Reserves 


16 9 6 2S © be 6 eS € 8a wee b © 8 e bie ee 


Native Land (including Bastard Gebied)....... . 
Land held by Companies 
Land held by Companies suitable for Farms..... 


60 Pa Pe Wis "a fe 6 Bes “Ae eS ee 


eee » 0 615 + o's a 8 © Gis) ow 9 


le Cre ee 616 1s) 0 Vie oe Os et pte s 


ob chs 0% 3 


ese ve 6 FO 88 88 eC eS eS Pls eee eC 8 ee 











AREA. 

1912-13. 1913-14, 
Acres. Acres, 
26,245,000 

ne ; pated: 
150,888,491 | 150,931,946 
121,273,727 | 121,365,806 
7,190,170 | 7,146,715 
29,609,970 30,021,126 
21,932,172 | 21,932,222 
28,377,830 | 29,369,743 
1,490,561 1,635,953 
1,144,571 1,345,515 
1,371,265, | 1,697,809 
167,219 | 68,419 
1,635,140 1,101,919 
83,066,078 81,901,562 
5,557,090 5,442,344 
19,152,010 19,484,788 
(614 Farms)* (709 Farms)* 
8,458,552 8,396,693 
432,250 432,250 
424,840 425,581 
21,693,763 21,693,763 





*TWxtent not known. 





Of the 1,331 farms (representing a total of 33,082,206 acres) which were in private 
possession within the territory on the Ist* April, 1913, 1,188 farms are being developed. 
The area of the 193 undeveloped farms is 4,642,555 acres (i.e. 14-03 per cent. of the total 
area). There were also 337 closer settlement holdings, having an area of 9,230 acres. These 
holdings are situated in selected lands at Okahandja, Omaruru, Waterberg, Gobabis, Gibeon, 
and Keetmanshoop. The prices for these holdings varied from one-half to one pfennig per 
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Square metre, according to the quality of the land. Of the 337 holdings, 180 (having an 
area of 1,748 acres) are uncultivated. A land tax is leviable on all landed property, rural 
and urban, and has yielded about £15,750 per annum. The land tax is still being collected 
from owners of land in the territory in accordance with the German Ordinance. 


Crown lands in the territory are now being disposed of under the Union Land 
Setilement Act, 1912, as amended by the Act of 1917 and the Land Settlement Acts 
Amendment Act, 1920 (Union), as applied to the territory by Proclamation No. 14 of 1920, as 
amended. 


Under this Proclamation land is from time to time advertised as available for settle- 
ment purposes by notice in the official Gazette and in newspapers circulating in the territory 
and Union. The farms are advertised for eight weeks, after the expiry of which period 
all applications are considered by the Board, 

During the twelve months ended 31st December, 1921, 245 farms were allotted ; of these 
39 were surrendered and withdrawn. Up to 3lst December, 1922, 583 farms were allotted ; 
of these 99 were surrendered or cancelled during the same period. 

It is advisable that intending settlers should be possessed of a capital of from £1,000 
to £2,000. 


The Administration is prepared to assist approved settlers by advances for— 

(1) The building of a dwelling-house ; the maximum amount that can be advanced 
under this heading is £400. 

(2) Boring for water or for the construction of wells and dams. 

(3) The purchase of stock. Under this heading the maximum advance for the 
purpose is £750. Remission of rent for the second and third years of a 
settler’s operations may be granted, where a settler has effected improve- 
ments of a permanent nature to the value or 10 per cent. of the prairie value 
of the holding allotted to him. 


The Administration is also prepared to consider applications from persons or companies 
desirous of ranching on a considerable scale, and for this purpose it is contemplated to 
advertise at an early date a few ranching blocks. The size of these ranches will depend 
largely on the districts in which they are situated, but it may be taken that each ranch will 
comprise approximately six ordinary farms. It is doubtful whether any such ranches will 
be advertised in the southern districts of the territory. The conditions under which the 
ranches will be allotted wiil be similar to those in force in the Transvaal, and will provide 
inter alia for occupation by representatives of the allottees, and the stocking of each ranch 
with a prescribed number of stcck. 

Crown land values range from ls. to 6s. per hectare (2,1, acres) according to quality and 
locality. 

Eee should be addressed to the Senior Officer, Lands Branch, Windhoek, S.W.A. 





2. Water Supply and Irrigation.—Generally speaking, the territory, which is essen- 
tially a cattle-raising country, depends for its water supply on subterranean streams, 
of which there are a good number in all parts of the country. The cattle farmers, therefore, 
mainly adopt the method of sinking wells and boreholes in order to obtain water for their 
stock. Along the Aoub River Valley, in the Gibeon district, there are a number of artesian 
borehcles sunk in the Karroo formation. \Vater is usually found on layers of sandstcne, 
between beds of shale. The depths of the artesian holes vary from 250 to 530 feet, and the 
minimum and maximum yields from this source are from 90,000 to 1,000,000 gallons per 
diem, These boreholes are under control and water can be shut off when not required. 


AltLough the river system is not inconsiderable, it does not form a reliable water 
supply, since the rivers, with three exceptions, are intermittent, and are always dry in the 
winter. The foilowing are the chief rivers :— 


The Orange River, which forms the southern boundary, is perennial. Its northern 
bank, however, is so mountainous that practically no land is available for irrigation pur- 
poses. 

The Kunene, on the northern border, is also perennial, and capable of being turned to 
good account if some of its waters were diverted and conducted along the Omarumbas 
leading into the Etoscha Pan. 

The Okawango, on the north-eastern boundary, is also perennial, and flows into the 
Zambesi. From the point of view of irrigation it is of very little use to the territory. 

The Fish River has its source in the southern portion of the highlands, and, with its 
tributaries, drains the whole south central plateau. 

The Nosobs, with their tributaries, the Schaap, the Elephant, and the Auob, make 
their way to the south-east, and finally join the Malopo somewhere between the 20° and 
22° east longitude and 26° and 28° south latitude. 

R The Chapman River has an easterly course, and is finally lost in the Kalahari. 

The Epikuro River, and the Hiseb, are said to flow into Lake N’Gami, although it is 

possible that they also disappear into the sands of the Kalahari. 
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The Omatako, with its many tributaries, has a more northerly course, and divides at 
Otjitu-o, one branch turning due east and being finally lost im the desert, and the other 
branch entering the Okawango near Kanganga. 

The Ovambo Omuramba has its cource somewhere near Blockfontein on the Omatake, 
and flows west into the Etoscha Pan, this being the only water-course whose flow is not 
lost to the territory. 

From historical accounts of the territory by the explorers Alexander, Galton, 
and Anderssen, it seems that not very long ago the water supply in this country was mueh 
more abundant than at present, and it is known that the country is undergoing a process 
ef desiccation in so far as open water is concerned. How to prevent the enormous. waste of 
open water which is at present going on is a problem to be dealt. with in the future. 

The construction of dams on a large scale but of moderate size and cost will very greatly 
assist in this direction. Surface water will not only be preserved, but subterranean water 
supplies should also benefit. Durimg the dry years cf 1921 and 1922’ conclusive proof was 
ava‘lable that the subterranean water-table in many localities was sinking. 

Tie abundant rains have had a beneficial effect on the un lerground water supplies 
as a whole. The subterranean water-table in South-West Africa lies at a considerably 
zreater depth than in other parts of the Union, the average depth of boreholes being 270 
feet in this territory against 150 feet in the Union. The supplies obtained are in almost 
every case permanent and ean be relied upon to supply the required quantity during the 
whole of the dry season. The development of subterranean water supplies is being continued 
to the fullest extent and every endeavour is made to provide each farny with an adequate 
and efficient supply of water. 

Thirty-eight boring nrachines were in commission at the end of 1922. The following 
tible gives the total footage drilled and the yield obtained in- recent years :— 


WATER-BORING OPERATIONS, 1920-2 AND 1922-23. 











Boreheles | ao 
te Boreholes ease bt Aggregate Yield: per 
Sa Completed. | neh cee . Depth. ) Diem. 
| | 
| Ft: Gals, 
T9207 Nite ea ane 15 o | 4,730 217,000 
[991-22 eee eae | 68 | 30 | 23 eee 1,981,000 
1OZP 28 5". ee a heen | 143 4] | 40,747 6,036,700 








3. Rainfail.—The rainfall of the various districts in the territory does not; owing to 
its uncertainty, form a reliable water supply, and this fact is one of the main obstacles, to 
the extension of agricultural pursuits. Generally speaking, the rainfall increases from south 
to north and from west to east. The maximum amount of rain falls accordingly in the 
north-eastern area, and the minimum rainfall is found in the south-west. ‘The heaviest 
precipitation takes place during the summer months from. December to February over the 
northern area, In the south, on the other hand, winter rains have lately been experienced, 
which is most unusual. Vhe rainfall statistics for the various districts are given hereunder :— 


(i) RAINFALL STATISTICS IN TERRITORY, 1918-1823 (in Inches). 

















} 


























Locality. | 1918-19. | 1919-20. 1920-21. | 1921-22. | 1922-23. 
| | | 
| 

Waormlia Fis sss ene ka eaten s 5°90 7°51 4-14 Loe 9-08 
Dancleritz.:...; eee atte ee ee 0°34 0:62 ge: | 0+538 I< 

Anouk... ... 3GS ie alabama cere 7:27 2-82 9-30 5:21 10-18 
Keetm ins hoopiin niin aad 4°27 3°82 ae Sy ii 11-41 
Betitante. voces ev aces merece es 3:26 5:19 5:39 3:46 10: 

Gibeon: o.c Re ee eee oe 4°78 7°66 14°21 1-99 16-39 
Maltahoéhe sis. cigs cd eeieleeuek 5:39 | 4-87 $b: 11, 3°32 19°42 
RechoObDOUie Aanck ciel ia ee ee 7°93 15 +72 13-60 344 28: 

Gol 15: 9) 1 eM ih rca ce Sell we 14-92 19-49 15-60 7:95 Ze to 
‘Wind Hooki !. ej ars oan g 7-84 10°86 16° 44 6-63 29-48 
SWAKODIMIUNG Je sere ae ee ce 0°58 0-52 1-24 0-01 1-50 
Okahandja, 4 let le ae pci co eae 9-43 wie3s 14+ 18 7:00 25° 47 
ATI DID aorta ee eee ee : 5-94 9-12 13°02 2-50 17-56 
Omaracw 3.7) sy Ve eee te  H-08 12°90 14: 76 5-80 15-2 
OCH WATONZO, Coc sha 2 see a en 9-70 17-63 16°76 6°42 19-70 
Outjo ry Eni BO I 9-03 16-71 21°51 8-20 16-21 
Grootfontein 30 Boa a's ole Lae Cee | CT Se 14°75 28°56 11-99 35-50 
PSUS oa oe aeaind. Gaede 14-60 15:49 24-48 10-80 24-26 
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. (i) AVERAGE RAINFALL, 1898 TO 1918 (in Inches). 








YRARLY AVERAGE. | YEARLY AVERAGE. 
LOCALITY ek ee WES LOCALITY. Fe mGttaer eebibsne hia 
1898 to 1903, | 1909 to 1918.) | 1898 to 1908. 1909 to 1918. 
fee ee | | en 
| | 
CT eee ee ae Lo | 124” Windhoek. ........... | 132” ) 124" 
Grootfontein........ 22° | 2 453 Néhoboth:... 22... OF ‘sae! 7*" 
pias SE eee 15” r3” Maltahoghke.......... | 6” | 6” 
Okahandja.......... 15” | 14” Gibeoem dazatinnysic. 2 | 64" | 63” 
Gobabis ..._..... 16” | ae | 








4. Concession Companies.—In December, 1919, a Commission was appointed to inquire 
into the titles of several companies which had extensive rights in the territory. The 
Commission reported in September, 1920, and Proclamation No. 59 was issued on 17th 
November, 1920, by which many of these rights were cancelled. 

The general effect was to put an end to certain Jarge mining monopolies and throw the 
whole country open to prospecting. Two companies lost large land holdings. 


§ 10. Agriculture and Fisheries. 


1. Agricultural Conditions.—The climatic conditions prevailing in ie territory are 
not generally favourable forthe pursuit of agriculture. In the north, where the average 
rainfall is about 22 inches, crops of maize, potatoes, pumpkins and beans are raised ; but 
as the rainy season is usually of short duration, the heat excessive, and the frost carly, 
such crops cannot regularly be relied upon. As illustrating this, it may be mentioned 
that from the above source about 8,000,000 Ib. of maize were purchased in 1917 by the 
Administration for horse fodder, only 2,200,000 Ib. in 1918, owing to the fact that no more 
was available, and none in 1919 owing to the failure of the crops as the result of early frosts. 

Further south, along the banks of the Black and White Nosop Rivers, where the average 
rainfall is about 15 mches, similar crops, though not as large as those in the north, have 
been raised; but these also are uncertain, as they are entirely dependent upon the rains. 
Still further south along the bed of the Auob River are several artesian wells with .a pressure 
sufficient to raise the water to a height of thirty feet, and so enable the lands-on either side 
to be placed under irrigation. Very little has been done in this direction up to the present, 
but sufficient to show that there are great possibilities in the way of wheat crops. 

The following figures give the results of an agricultural census taken in 1921 :—- 


No.of Parms......... 15 | 1 2) PL rt RO a ely 801,000 th. 
Area Irrigated......... 1,561 morgen. | ia 6 Terre ee On oe 6,813,000 ,, 
Area Irrigable...°...... 7,510 DATS oe ne ts eres 14,700 ,, 
Mien Cabbirnted). 5... 12567. wee Miia: Ceri re Leg ot Me 414.800 |, 
Area under ‘Crops...... 12/351 i Le Oteese CONE. SPN See 800,100 ,, 
Wheat-growing Area .. 568 y hee Peheces ty BE Stal et, 62,650 ,, 
Maize-growing Area... 9,241 $3 | 

IN Deceit CPG ch LOOS sees ae dx Coa-as 4.0 36,940 

Vineyards: No. of Vines...... 37 est SOS 57,800 


2. Pastoral Production.—In regard to pastoral products, the territory is not only 
self-supporting in regard to beef and mutton, but is now, and has been for years past, a 
source of supply of cattle and small stock for the meat trade in the Union. Other products, 
such as skins, hides, horns, wool, mohair, and ostrich feathers, showed a steady increase 
for the period 1909 to 1913, up to which year statistics are available ; and, with the opening 
up of this country to settlers, there is not the slightest doubt that this increase will be main- 
tained. The whole of the territory, with the exception of the coastal belt, is admirably 
suited for pastoral pursuits. From Gibeon south to the Orange River the country lends 
itsclf almost entirely to small stock farming. By far the greater number of smal! stock 
consists of Africander and bastard sheep, which thrive exceedingly well, though Angora 
goats and merino sheep are also farmed successfully. The middle portion of the territory. 
is suitable for Karakul sheep. The flock of Karakul sheep on the experimental farm 
Neudamm is perhaps the largest and most valuable in South Africa. It is from this branch 
of farming, if conducted on scientific lines, that great development may be expected. This, 
and the northern portion of the country, is ideal for cattle farming. It is covered-with bush 
and trees, which afford shade for stock in summer and shelter from the cold winds in winter. 
The climate is good, and there is a plentiful supply of various grasses, the majority of which 
are sweet, nourishing, and drought-resisting, so that, when once the unlimited supply of 
underground water is tapped by boring, the country is destined in all probability to become 
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the finest cattle-ranching portion of South Africa. In addition to this, it is remarkably free 
from stock-diseases and tick-borne pests. Ticks, however are on the increase and the dipping 
of cattle will have to be considered. 

The common diseases affecting stock are horse-sickness (during certain seasons only 
and mostly confined to the northern districts), and dourine in horses (which is, however, 
not common in this territory, and is being rapidly eliminated); anthrax and blackquarter 
in cattle ; and scab, wire-worm and, at times, blue-tongue, amongst sheep. 

The German Government encouraged horse-breeding, and established a number of 
studs, but the tendency now is to take up cattle farming, as this has been found to be the 
more profitable. In this connection it may be mentioned that the Government assisted 
the farmer by introducing pure-bred cattle from Europe, with very beneficial results, as 
it was found that the imported breeds readily acclimatized, throve as well as the indigenous 
stock, and matured more quickly. This accounts for the fact that the class of cattle as a 
whole is of a superior grade. 

Ostrich farming may now be regarded as non-existent. In 1911 the late German 
Government established an ostrich-breeding farm at Otjituesu, about 35 miles from Wind- 
hoek. The original stock, comprising 23 breeding birds, was obtained from the Cape Province, 
and a Cape farmer was appointed manager. In 1913 there were 132 birds on the farm; but 
during the recent hostilities these escaped, and have since become wild—a fact which 
possibly accounts for the splendid plumage occasionally seen on wild birds in this part. 
The territory as a whole may be regarded as the home of the wild ostrich. 


3. Statistics.— Not including farms on the White Nossop River (Gobabis district), the 
following figures give the results of an agricultural census taken in 1921 :— 


LIVE STOCK IN SOUTH-WEST AFRICA, CENSUS 1921. 


Gattlosin. thes! Si ea 528,912 | Woolled Sheep..........-. 182,774 
Harsea?s tit, ..c dares 25,821 | Other Sheep. 295. 4). 27 228 744,597 
Mules and Donkeys...... 32,781 Angora ‘Goats? .. 3... Janes 35,763 
Pits hcg std. oe 4,963. |**.Other Goats, Aen 2 625,345 


During the year 1922, 22,562 head of cattle and 152,794 sheep and goats were exported 
; : ; } 
to the Union. 





4. Forest Resources.—Strictly speaking, there are no forests in the country ; nor has 
any forestry been undertaken by the late Government on such a seale as to call for remark. 
Belts of Camel Thorn are to be found throughout the territory north of Rehoboth, whilst 
north of Grootfontein, Z’ambootie and Syringa grow in large patches, and west thereof Mapant 
predominates. South of the River Huab, in the District of Outjo, large numbers of Camel 
Thorn grow, whilst north of this river broad strips of Mapani are to be found. Jn the 
District of Gobabis are strips of Camel Thorn, and along the water courses White Thorn 
grows profusely, whilst the sand dunes are thickly studded with Yellow Wood. Besides 
all these above-mentioned, and in the areas referred to, are to be found Marula, Dolf, 
Deurmekvar, Wild Fig, Wild Oranze, Olyjvenhout, Ebony, and other varieties, all of which 
could be turned to good account in making mining props, furniture, wagon parts, and 
for other purposes. The German Government seems to have contented itself with establish- 
ing experiment gardens for exotic trees at various centres, and these supplied official and 
private requirements. These trees were of the decorative sort, and comprised Blue 
Gums, Pepper, Pine, Prosopsis, and Jacaranda. 


5. Fisheries.—The fishing industry in the territory, with the exception of whaling, 
has not yet been exploited. With regard to the supply of fresh fish, the distance from 
the coast to any markets of consequence wou'd presumably deter any outlay of capital 
in exploiting this industry. There are, however, a considerable number of crayfish in 
the vicinity of Luderitz, and negotiations are in progress with a view to the erection of 
a cannery there. During the last four vears, several cutters engaged in catching Snoek 
have made their headquarters at Walvis Bay, and although no statistics are available, 
it is known that they have met with considerable success, and have made large profits. 
The fish is dried and sent to Cape Town for disposal. Before the war, well-equipped whaling 
stations were established at Walvis Bay and Luderitz. The Walvis Bay Whaling Company 
has resumed operations. 

Sealing has been carried on at Cape Cross since 1922. 





§ 11. Mines. 


1. Exploration.— The territory was but little explored up to the middle of the 
last century. Before this time, setting aside the activities of the missionary Von Schmelen 
(veferred to in §1), only the English traveller Alexander had penetrated (in 1836-37) 
as far as the lower and middle Kuisib River, which for a long time afterwards remained un- 
visited by any European. Later on, the explorations of Galton and Chapman in 1866, 
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and of the Swedish hunter Anderssen in 1855, extended the information then to be had 
regarding the Protectorate. Missionaries, English traders, and hunters afterwards entered 
the Protectorate, and there is no doubt that during their travels they searched for mineral 
deposits. This fact is proved by the number of English names borne by mines mentioned 
on the older maps of the country, e.g. the Sinclair Mine (North and South), the Stanley 
Mine, the Campbell Mine, the Palgrave Mine, the Matchless Mine, the Hope Mine, the Pot 
Mine, and the Ebony Mine. 


2. Mining Companies.—As soon as some appreciable information of the country was 
gained, capital from the Cape Colony, as well as from the former Republics of the Transvaal 
and the Orange Free State, was invested in prospecting and exploring work in the territory. 
Companies such as the Matchless Estate and Mining Association, the Kharaskhoma Syn- 
dicate (now South African Territories, Ltd.), the Great Western Syndicate, the Otjimakoko 
Gold Mining Company, the Omaruru Gold Mining and Exploration Company (I. W. Stanley), 
the Great Oasis Syndicate, the Great Namaqualand Exploration Company, and the Walvis 
Bay Copper Company, were formed. In addition, a few German concerns, viz., the Lilien- 
thal Syndicate, the Deutsch A!rikanische Minen-Gesellschaft, and others commenced 
working, 

At the time of, and since, the annexation of the country by Germany, the greater j art 
of it was held by large companies holding concessions in regard to mining rights. 


These were :-— 

(1) The Deutsche Kolonial-Gesellschaft in the west, along the coast from the Or nge 
River to the southern boundary of the Kaokoveld, the Ugab River ; 

(2) The Kaokoland-und-Minen-Gesellschaft, from the Ugab River to the northern 
border (Kunene River) ; 

(3) The South African Territories, Ltd., in the south-east, i.e. the areas of the Hotten- 
tot tribes known as the Bondelswartz, Veldschoendragers, and the Zwa: tmodders. 

(4) The Hanseatische Minengesellschaft in the centre of the country, 7.c. the arca 
of the Rehoboth Bastards and of the Khauas-Hottentots ; 

(5) The South-Wes: Afri:a Company, Ltd., with their offshoots, the Otavi Mines 
and Railway Company ‘and the Otavi Exploring Syndicate, Ltd., in the north, 
in Damaraland, and Amboland. 


On!y in a few stretches between the areas held by the companies were the mining rights 
held by the Government. 

Some of these companies did not permit any prospecting, while others allowed pro- 
specting only under difficult conditions. Only in 1908 the Deutsche Kolonial-Gesellsi heft, 
and in 1913 the others, with the exception of the South-West Africa Company, accepted 
the Imperial Mining Ordinance of 1905, and granted general freedom of prospecting and 
mining in their respective areas. It can be understood that, owing to the want of uni- 
formity of mining laws, the opening up of the mineral resources was greatly hampered 
throughout the territory. Further impediments arose through the various native rebellions, 
and the Herero War, which lasted from 1904 to 1907. In November, 1920, the mining rights 
ot these companies were cancelled and the provisions of the Imperial Mining Ordinance of 
8th August, 1905, as amended by Proclamation No. 24 of 12th December, 1919, were applied 
without modification or restriction throughout the whole territory. 

Whilst in the Union many official mining geologists, private geologists, and skilled 
miners have done valuable exploring and prospecting work for decades, not much could 
be done in tle territory in this direction, as it was only since 1907 that two official 
geologists were employed. In addition, there was not the right stamp of skilled prospector. 
Owing to the barren and waterless nature of large portions of the country, such as the Namib 
desert, parts of the Kaokoveld, the Caprivi-zipfel, the Sandveld, and the Kalahari, vast 
areas have not been prospected at all. Nevertheless, comparatively speaking, a great deal 
of prospecting has been done, and encouraging results have been obtained, particularly in 
regard to copper (with zinc and lead), diamonds, tin, vanadium, and marble. 


3. Copper.—Copper can be traced throughout the whole country, from the Orange 
River in the south to the Grootfontein District in the north. It has been worked on a 
large scale only in the vicinity of Grootfontein and Tsumeb. This district was at one time 
held by the Hereros, a pastoral tribe of the Bantu race, who allowed the Ovambos to come 
from the north and work the copper deposits. In other areas, also, copper ores appear 
to have been extracted in early days by natives of unknown race. Similarly at Otjosonjati, 
in the centre of the Herero-land, heaps of slags of smelted copper ores were found beneath 
the roots of old camelthorn trees. 

Not much later than 1852, when copper ore commenced to be exported from Spring- 
bokfontein, similar ores began to be exported from the teriitory. In the sixties of the last 
century, the Walvis Bay Copper Company extracted the very rich copper ores from the 
Matchless Mine (which penctrated down to water-level), south-west of Windhoek, and sent 
them via Walvis Bay to Eng!and. 


x 
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Only one company, the Otavi Minen-und-Eisenbahn-Gesellschaft, produces copper at 
present. This company is working the mines at Tsumeb, Asis and Guchab, all of whieh 
are in the Grootfontein district. The output amounted to 113,342 tons in 1922, and’ averaged 
13 per cent. copper, 23 per cent. lead, 6 per cent. zinc, and 6 ounces per ton silver. Lower 
grade ores are smelted on the property, the resultant copper lead matte having an average 
content of 50 per cent. copper. The Otavi Exploring Syndicate, Ltd., of Grootfontein, 
holds several small copper mines, but has recently restricted its operations to the exploitation 
of vanadium ores. The Khan mine, which lies in the valley of the Khan, one of the tributaries 
of the Swakop river, has been elaborately equipped with plant, and fairly well developed. 
It produced for some time during the war, but had to be closed down in the beginning of 
1918, owing to the fall in the price of copper and the increase in working costs. 

Many other copper mines, such as Otjosonjati, Gorob, Matchless, Pot, Sinclair, Ehless 
and Ida have been worked, and in some cases under adverse circumstances. Possibly they 
will be re-started if the price of copper rises and market conditions improve. 

The copper ore exported in recent, years was as follows :— 

EXPORTS OF COPPER ORE, 1918 TO 1922. 








1919, | 1920. 1921, 1922, 
MINES. * Both ' t tea Sete Bis 
| 


Quantity. Valve. | Quantity.) Value: Quantity. | Value. 
/ } 





| ] 
Tons. 2 vols. x Tons. & | Tons. 
Otavi-Minen-und- | . | | / 
Hisenbahn-Gesell- | | 
schaft, Tsumeb.... | 6.400 | 115,200 30,511 183,066 | 42,644 | 255,864 34,351 | 274,808 
Otavi Exploring Syn- | 
dicate, Limited, 
Grootiontein...... 206 9,888 | 80 3,204 | — ah) ot a 
Khan - Kupfergrube, | 
POST sey ucis sna — — | _- — | a ae ae — 
] | 











4. Diamonds.—In the early days of the German annexation, pipes were discovered. 
at Gibeon, Berseba, Maltahohe and Keetmanshoop, Great Bruckaros, Hanaus, Groen- 
dorn, Amalia, Freistadt, and Rietkuil, which were exploited by prospectors without 
result. Rumours of occasional finds of diamonds, as when a native was supposed to have 
found a stone of 2? carats near Berseba, and three small stones at Amkub, 55 miles W.S.W. 
of Gibeon, induced German capital to invest in the formation of a company to exploit the 
pipes. The Gibeon Schiirff and Handelsgesellschaft obtained a concession for the exclusive 
right to prove the pipes in the Gibeon, Berseba, and Kub areas. This concession was 
abandoned, and in June, 1909, the areas were thrown open for pegging. The pipes were 
prospected systematically. The concentrates contained garnet, eclogite, diopside, ilmenite, 
olivine, augite, mica, diallage, zircon, bronzite, and enstatite. The work of the company 
in testing the blue ground proved it to be Kimberlite; but, unfortunately, the main 
constituent, viz., the diamond, was absent. 


In May, 1908, a few small diamonds were found near the railway at Kolmanskop 
station. Further investigation showed that there were very extensive marine and eluvial 
or residuary deposits in narrow strips along the coast from Bogenfels, seuth of Luderitz, to 
Conception Bay (south of Walvis Bay), all of which carried diamonds. Several companies 
were floated, and up to the commencement of the war diamonds. to the value of about 
£8,500,000 were obtained by them. At the end of 1915, nine of the companies were allowed 
to resume work, subject to some restrictions. These companies, with their 1918. and 1919 
production in metric carats, are shown in the following table :— 


DIAMOND PRODUCTION, 1918 AND 1919. 


1918. 1919, 

Carats. Carats: 

Pomona Diamanten: Gesellschaft. .......0 0.0.0.2... 0005 136,065. 187,964 
Koloniale: Bergbau-Gesellschaft M.B.H.....0......0..0.. 79,552 110,041 
Deutsche Diamanten Gesellschaft..................5... 63,945 73,188 
FKolmanskop Diamiomd -wiies: utes otto. asa oe 43,293 43,685 
Vereinigte Diamant: Minen A.G................0.205. ie 25,199 24,262 
{ Diamanten Actien-Gesellschatt....-s5 +6 s'oe 0's > cae epi 10,499 9,696 
Diamanten Abbau-Gesellschaft..............-2e 2 cece ee 6,041 7,816 
Luderitzbuchter Bergbau Gesellschaft.................. 4,680 1,149 
Bahnfelder Diamant: Gesellsehaft.... 0.00. 00.0...0.. 000. 2,865 1,095 

*, Southe West, Diamonds; Ltd sake. iwinlswr alee «0 sfees Thidele —— 3,284 





SP OD Aree ert hana aie ehete erreteaeee aah eee eee 372,139 462,180 
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The yearly output and value of diamonds from South-West Africa during the period 
from 1909 up to the end of 1922 was as follows :— 











Diamonds. No. of Diamonds Price 











Year. Received Diamonds Sold Realized Total Valve. 
(Carats). per Carat. (Carats). per Carat. 
3. £ 
1909-10.......... 560,977 5-0 560,977 29 -83 836,000 
1910-14... ae 798,865 5°75 798,865 26-775 1,069,000 
TOA, en laos 816,296 §°5 816,296 25 -602 1,045,000 
LOTUS rE. «ver eon 959,965 6 -09 902,157 29-36 1,324,500 
1943414 oe es 1,570,000 4-97 1 5284727 42-01 2,698,500 
1914, April to end 
Gta. Ss co ess 438,980 — 438,980 _- 7} 
57,808 (unsold in | 1,565,322 
1912-13.) (estimated) 
285,873 (Unsold in i 
: 1913-14.) 
1914, August to 
British Occupa- 
AIOM Souris sass 75,000 (Seitz Diamonids.) 74,040 112.3 415,652 
1915, ‘October to 
end of year (Po- 
mona only)..... 13,409 3-59 13,409 50 <7* 34,033 
COAG aa ae ia 144,920 5°02 144,920 45 °3* 328,224 
ROT REY PP aS, 364,761 5+ 56 364,761 45°°7* 834,314 
TOES Ma erste eh. os 372,139 6-02 372,189 59 *0* 749,000 
g RED KE) Saar athe Sk 462,180 5°33 462,180 90 -9 2,081,863 
1 Lt lt cae 5 eee 606,672 aid 230,751 138-66 1,599,849 
Pere ga et was'o 171,188 6°8 122 8857 81-58 492,511 
OATS NE ce 144,120 7 


*56 297,606 53°17 791,231 





* Value estimated by L. Herz. 7 Part of 1920 production. 

5. Tin.—Tin ore (cassiterite) was discovered in 1908. German prospectors were the 
first in the field, but did not get much support locally or in Germany. They then applied 
to the Cape, where various syndicates were floated ‘to explore the claims. The Anglo- 
German Tins, Ltd., the De Beers Company, the Ameib Tin Company, the Tin Lands, Ltd., 
the South-West Africa Co., Ltd., the Otavi Exploring Syndicate, the Kolonial and Handels- 
bank, and the Hanseatische Minengesellschaft acquired claims from a number of small 
prospectors. The surface area is considerable. The largest area stretches east and south- 
west from the (granite) mountains of the Hrongo, along the line Otjimbojo-Okawayo-Etiro- 
Onguati-Amein-Davib to Spitzkop. There is a second area to the west of Okombahe 
(Nomtsaub, Aubinhonis, Neineis), and a third to the east of the Brand mountains, 

The extraction of tin from alluvial gravels and detritus has been attended with fair 
success over considerable areas, in spite of the very wasteful methods of recovery adopted. 
The very low price of the metal has considerably damped enthusiasm and enterprise for the 
time, but with improved conditions a large advance in production from this source may be 
confidently anticipated. The all-important question is that of the possible value of the 
innumerable tin-bearing pegmatite lodes that traverse the above areas. Most of these 
would undoubtedly prove quite unpayable under any circumstances, but it is hoped that 
some of the remainder when properly developed and tested will ‘be found to provide the 
basis of a permanent tin industry. Some of the later discoveries such as those around the 
Paukwab mountain and in the Erongo mountain are considered particularly promising. 

The following was the output from the year 1915 :— 


EXPORTS OF TIN ORE, 1915 TO 1922. 

















Year. | Quantity. Value. | Year. Quantity. | Value 

| Tons ae Pe hogs £ 
Wiore.. a: | 7:8 685 ee ge 113-5 20,370 
LG LOS can... | 28 3,900 | DAA we as Sapte * 166 33,200 
Pee. ois : 94°3 12,518 | nS 99 ips pe sheng 104-4 10,950 
OLB ec 74:2 11,130 | |b a ara Sa 259-7 28,860 





6. Marble.— Between Swakopmund and Karibib extensive occurrences of marble are 
met with, which will be of increased value now that a direct route has been opened to the 
Union. White and coloured marble in fine quality is being quarried at Karibib by the 
Africa Marmor Kolonial Gesellschaft. Machinery has been-erected, and railway connection 
with Karibib has been opened. The stone should be greatly sought after for architectural 
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purposes. It can also be used to a large extent by furniture makers. The marble will 
not, however, be of any use for statuary work. The value of the exports from 1911 to 
1913 amounted to £2,512. In 1914, up to 30th June, 600 tons, to the value of £4,000, were 
exported. Since the outbreak of the war, no export has taken place. 

The occurrence of a beautiful white greenish onyx-marble has been noted in a ravine 
of the Guchab-East-Mountain in the Otavi Valley. It has not yet been tested as regards 
payability. 

7. Gold.—Gold ores have been discovered at many places in the territory, but 
so far they have not proved to be payable. At Ubib, Husab, Kunjas, the Chuos Mountains, 
Ussis, Henderson Mine, Elers Mine on Aukab Farm, Buchholzbrunn, Churutabis, Kl. Kharras 
Mountains, Heirachabis, Kanus, Albrechts, Komandibmund, Spitzkop, near Rehoboth 
and Kuibis, prospecting for gold has taken place during the years preceding the war, but 
without satisfactory results. At Chorichas and Choabendus (Kaokoveld) the indications 
were considered such as to make it advisable to continue investigations. These were inter- 
rupted by the war. South of the Otavi Valley, quartz-conglomerates have been discovered, 
alleged to be similar to the Rand gold quartzes, and to belong to the same geological species. 
At Swartmodder and Natas (Rehoboth District), pegmatite veins have been found bearing 
scheelite and gold, the main value, however, being the scheelite. 


8. Goal.—As the stretch of country between the Fish River in the territory and 
the eastern boundary is very similar in its formation to the Karroo formation in the Union, 
where remunerative coal beds are found, the late German Government reserved an area 
of 14,000 square miles near Gibeon in which prospecting for coal was forbidden. The 
Government, in order to test this area in a more thorough manner than a private under- 
taking would be able to do, sank a borehole of 374 metres at which depth the rods got jammed. 
This obstruction had not been removed when hostilities commenced in 1914. The section 
of the borehole at Witboyvley, east of Gibeon, showed :— 

Up to 80 metres blue clay shale, 
Then to 80.35 . 4, oil shale, 
a 300 39 mostly blue shale, sometimes grey sandstone, 
ppl2-320 =, hard conglomerate (Dwyka), 
5» 320-374. ,, blue clay shale. 

Fissure coal is found in the Fish River sandstones near Itsavisis in veins a few inches in 
width. The veins range in width from a few millimetres up to 75 centimetres, but the 
greatest width of solid coal so far struck does not exceed 25 centimetres. The material 
is considered to represent a carbonized asphalt. 


9. Iron.—Extensive iron deposits are found in various parts of the territory, but 
owing to the distance of these occurrences from the coast and the railway, their exploitation 
would not prove profitable. The chief deposits have been located in the Kaokoveld. The 
ore here is said to contain 60 per cent. of iron, and to be free from substances which render 
smelting difficult. At Kalkfeld, a branch line from the Karibib-Omaruru Railway was 
laid to facilitate tapping an ore deposit there. The mine is being worked by the Otavi 
Minen-und-Eisenbahn-Gesellschaft, which uses the ore at Tsumeb in the smelting works for 
fluxing the lead-copper ores. 





10. Vanadium.—Ores of this metal have been opened up in the Grootfontein District, 
and the export of these is becoming of increasing importance. An output of 1,981 tons was 
attained in 1922. There appears to be rather a wide distribution of the metal, but the 
valuable concentrations which are found in so-called ‘* sand sacks’’ and larger cavities in 
the dolomite have nowhere been found to extend to any very great size. 


1l. Other Minerals and Metals.—Apart from the deposits already mentioned, a variety — 
of mincrals have been located throughout this territory ; but in the majority of cases the 
prospector has merely registered the find in the Mining Office, and has not proceeded to 
prove the value of the discovery. Metals under this head and their location are as follows :— 

Apatite—Near Haigamkhab and Rossing (Swakopmund). 

Asbestos (Tremolite)—At Pforte and Karibib; Serpentine, near K.M. 15 of the 
Otavi Railway. 

Beryl (Heliador aqua-marine)—Near Rédssing and Donkerhoek (Swakopmund Dis- 
trict), and in pegmatite veins in the Namib. 

Corundum—Ariams and Khomas Mountains. 

Cobalt, nickel—Areb, near Rehoboth. 

Haematite (see also iron)—Fransfontein (Kaokoland and Mining Company boundary) 
and Schweikhardt’s Brunn, 28 kiles n. of the water p!ace Ganas Okawa, and other 
places in the Kaoko territory: large deposits. 

Iron (see also Haematite)—Various places in the Kaokoveld, Garub Mountain, near 
station Garub, west of Kaukausib (District Luderitz), large deposits in the Namib 
between Luderitz and Swakopmund. 

Limestone—Near Okahandja, Okakango. 
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Lead (Galena)—Duwisib, Kleinfontein South, Aiais (S.A. Territories). 

Mica—Roéossing and Welwitsch, near Swakopmund. 

Monazite—Small traces around Erongo Mountains, together with wolframite and 
tantalite, and in various tin fields. 

Mottramite—Near Tsumeb, Bobos, and Otavi Valley, and at Nosib and Rietfontein, 
near Grootfontein. 

Molybdenite (minor deposits)—Near Otjozonjati, Okamuvia, Khan Mine, ete. 

Nickel and Cobalt—Areb, near Rehoboth. 

i1—Found in bituminous shales in boreholes (for coal, see paragraph §) in the 
District Gibeon. An assay of this oil by Dr. R. Marloth, of Cape Town, on 10th 
February, 1914, gives :— 


Per cent. Per cent. 
Mineral oil (extracted by chloroform) 24-14 ASE ionsae Sede ec «hare he 37 -20 
Insoluble coaly substance......... 36 -46 MGistures ROA Ae 2 +12 


Rock Salt—At the Kuisib River, District Swakopmund. 

Rose Quartz—Near Rossing, Swakopmund. 

Scheelite—Natas Mine, Windhoek, and Rehoboth boundary. 

Salt—Etoscha Pan, and surrounding smaller pans, Aminuis Pan, Gobabis, etc. 

Silver—The Tsumeb copper and lead ores, in Galena near Duwisib (Maltahoehe) 
and near Karibib. 

Tantalite and Columbite—Donkerhoek, District Swakopmund, and in various tin 
fields. 

Topaz—Many places in the Namib between Erongo Mountains and the coast, in 
pegmatite lodes, in eluvial and alluvial deposits. 

Tourmalines (green and red)—Karibib District. 

Uranium—Traces at the Ida Mine, Swakopmund District. 

Wolframite—Ida Mine, Pforte, in various tin fields, South African Territories land 
near Klein Kharras. 

Zinc—Khan Copper Mine, Tsumeb Mine. 





12. Mineral Laws of the Territory.—The mining law in force in the territory is the 
mperial Mining Ordinance of the 8th August, 1905, as amended by Proclamation No. 24 
of 1919. The Ordinance applies to the following precious metals :— 

Gold, silver, and platinum, both in their native state and as ores; 

Precious stones ; 

All metals not mentioned above, in their native state and as ores; 

Mica, semi-precious stones, and asbestos ; 

Coal, salts, and valuable earths, for example: 

(a) Coal, brown coal and graphite ; 

(6) Bituminous substances in solid, liquid, or gaseous state, especially petroleum 
and asphalt ; 

(c) Rock salt, including other salts found in deposits of this nature, and the brine 
springs ; 

(d) Earths which can be made use of on account of their sulphur contents and for 
the production of alum, sulphates, and saltpetre ; 

(e) Phosphates (organic and inorganic) and guano, 


y. 
a 
4 


(i) Prospecting Claims.—Prospecting is permitted practically over the whole country, 
where the Ordinance is in force, with the exception of the following places: public roads, 
public places, railways, burial places, and on all properties where, in the opinion of the 
Ailes Department, it is not in the public interest to allow prospecting. The Mines 
Department also decides the distances from springs and other sources of water within 
which prospecting is not allowed. No prospecting is permitted under buildings and within 
5!) metres of these, nor in gardens and enclosed yards, unless both owner and user of the 
property give their sanction. The size of a precious mineral prospecting claim is 200 x 400 
metres, and a base metal claim 600 x 1,200 metres, the claims being rectangular in shape. 

No person may prospect in any district unless in possession of a prospecting licence 
issued by the magistrate of such district. The charge for this licence is 2s. 6d. for each 
month or part of a month of the period for which the licence was issued. When a claim 
has been pegged, notice must be given as soon as possible to the Mines Department, the 
maximum time allowed between the pegging and the notification being four weeks. At 
the same time, prospecting fees, fixed at 10s. per month for each precious mineral and 5s. 
for each base mineral claim, must be paid for six months in advance, similar payments being 
continued to be paid in advance for corresponding periods as long as the claims are held. 

(ii) Mining Claims.—Mining is permitted only on mining claims. Every prospecting 
ciaim can be converted into a mining claim upon application after being properly surveyed 
ani beaconed off. The mining claim must have the shape of a rectangle, and must fall 
within the boundaries of the prospecting claim, the length not exceeding five times the 
avidth of the claim. Before conversion into a mining claim takes place, a survey record 
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is issued by the Mines Department, to which a sketch is attached. After certain formalities 


have been gone through (such as due publication, etc. ), the conversion of a prospecting 
claim into a mining claim takes place. Mining must be commenced within two years of 
the granting of the “title. 

(iii) Taxes.—The taxes on a mining c’aim consist of licence moneys and a royalty. The 
licence money for a precious metal claim is thirty shillings per hectare per annum, and for 
a base metal claim one mark per hectare per annum, but not less than thirty shillmgs per 
annum. The mining tax or royalty is 2 per cent. of the gross value of the minerals at the 
shaft head before treatment. 

The diamond tax was regulated by an Imperial Decree on the 30th December, 1912, 
by which the tax was fixed to be 66 per cent. of the value of diamonds, less 70 per cent. 
of the working expenses. 


(iv) Compensation.—When mining on private land, the miner may be compelled to pur- 
chase the ground in case it is deteriorating in value owing to the mining operaticns. In 
any case he has to make good any damage caused. The landowner receives one-quarter 
of the royalty mentioned above. 


§ 12. Manufacturing Industries. 


1. Manufacturing Industries.—The following table gives particulars regarding manu- 
facturing establishments in South-West Africa in 1922 :— 





































































































| | | Metal, / | 
Stone, | | Engin- Food, | Other 
) en | Work- | eering, | emer hanes par: 
sat _ Earth- ing Ma- OT ley ah Oe actur- ss, 
Heading. . enware, | in chinery, | ments, [V ehicles.; Gon. ing Total, 
and Wood. _—_ and and | '-tracting. ria. 
Glass. | | Cutlery. Tobacco.) | cesses. | 
| | Works. 
Number of Ustablishments | o 8 | 18 34 | 12 | LL iG | 104 
Value of Land nd } | | 
Buildings, ..,....... “8 9,525 8,235 | 43,056 | 85,612 | 15,285 | 15,880 |. 89,382 | 266,975 
Value of Machinery,Plant, | 
AN pe LOO te be. meade £ 4,625 2,980 | 21,864 | 34,980 | 4,022 3,240 | 108,018 } 174,729 
Number of Employees— ia | / 
Wie ee. tens ae 6 {4 ) 243 78 | 32 48 68 489 
Ophier. ose ees es 105 14 Zan. | 152 30 103 | 84 | 709 
| “are ar i tr 
PP Sa 111} 28] 464] ~ 230 62 151; 152} 1,198 
ae = cA ae ee 
| / | } | | 
Salaries and Wages Paid | | 
to Employees } 
WIG s Ss. che eck ae ee £ 6386 | 1,244 65,244 18,947 3,016)|- 8,000 26,219 123,901 
Otheery onal: tshu: £| 1,936 | °547| 9.258 | 6,157 | 1,191] 3,927 | “5,602 | 28.618 
TOP AL cntorkin'«: (iss, bow Setice 1,791 | 74,502 | 25,104 4,707 | 12,022 31,821 | 152,519 
| e we z gS egal + * chee i. mas 
Horse-power of Engines | | 
and Motors........ 1 es hha 56 | 319 571 48 6 | | °B.4 08 4,808 
Cost of Fuel, Light, and | | | 
Bowersuhs. Seen £ 420 315) 15 785653 7,791 aot 4 10 | 13,569 26,495 
eS ee ee a a EE eS 
Value of Materials used— | ) | / pie e 
South African...... ote. 500. 995 2,148 / 26,649 3,142 | ™ 6315) 730,215 
Imported... 03. 6d. Ps 19 | 15,727 | 38,955 |-17,001 3,788 * 9,737 ja5227 
Ne ea ie ek | | 
TovAL.........£ | 2,369 | 16,722 | 41,103 | 43,650 | 6,930, 7,656 | 10,668 | 12 9,098 
f eit = ta & ape ee Se Ate ere 
AR ES OL ONE (ORES Ty ROE age TRE | 
Value of Output— | ) 
Articles Produced...£ | 6,812 | 21,757 | 22,035 1 89,537 1,267 | = — 67,061 | 208,469 
Other Work Done..£ | — 1,355 | 117,856 — 17,360 | 28,755 4,825 |) 170,151 
paren | | See Bo 
TORAL. ct ck ress 6,812 | 23,112 | 139,891 | 89,537 | 18,627 | 28,755 71,886 378,620 
a SS | 
Value Added to Materials | | 
by Process of Manufac- | : 
ture or Treatment,...£ | 4,443. 6,390 | 98,783 | 45,887 | 11,697 | 21,099 | 61,218 | 249,522 


‘ 





* Separate details not generally’ available, + Excluding building and contracting. 
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§ 18. Commerce. 


1. Trade.— Before the annexation by Germany, the bulk of the trade of the territory 
went to the Cape Colony through Walvis Bay in the west, Raman’s Drift in the 
south, and Rietfontein in the east. Inland, it was in the hands of Cape traders, who estab- 
lished depots at various centres, from which they took trips in different directions, bartering 
their goods with the natives for cattle, ivory, ostrich feathers, and other spoils of the chase. 
In addition to these were others, who brought across from the Cape through Rietfontein 
numbers of horses, which they exchanged for cattle at a profit which seems almost incredible, 
inasmuch as upwards of ten head of cattle were sometimes given for a mare; whilst their 
activities in fostering transactions in arms and ammunition may possibly account for the 
ceaseless tribal warfare that existed in those days. 

With the advent of the German missionary came German competitors for this trade, 
and when eventually annexation took place, a policy of exclusion was adopted as far as 
foreigners were concerned. 

The following tables give particulars regarding the trade between South-West Africa 
and the Union since 1910 :— 


ce OF IMPORTS: FROM PRION; 1910 7e 1922. 











IMPORTS INTO SOUTH-WEST AFRICA FROM UNION. : | EXPoRts FROM 
ane : | SoUTH-WEST 











YEAR | | | AFRICA TO 
| South African Imported Goods | Total UNIow (exclud- 
Produce. Re-exported, | ‘‘: | ing diamonds). 
| £ | £ | x | £ 
PRUE M aerate set al hitie ores hls | 118,626 | 93,386 212,012 | 4,855 
RON Te retebratea cate Scie bua eh dno. s tai ol siceners | 121,256 | 73,293 194,549 1,513 
Pe ERS ee CEL Sei civicascois «6 shen | 80,660 49,772 130,432 3,687 
BS gS a, Lr re a | 96,659 44,369 141,028 7,554 
GNU EePetel cree ’o''s «users ela-alk sie aco e | 45,618 24,505 70,123 3,015 
CER ont of tokunsse aria eel vw: «a «gue 'e | 190,606 244,877 435,483 12,158 
10 BSG at On ee ane eee Pe 358,269 585,392 943,661 63,414 
“eal canaent titan ler aha eg eas neta 378,352 682,772 1,061,124 | 49,784 
BOT ret See eB ISSe eo as Aa 445,398 586,136 1,081,534 46,506 
REMMI MUA GW hace Khca: «, ayRcel eaves 449,915 685,201 1,135,116 447,627 
Ee RRUED ooo. sca. Bia<e¥ aoe re. v er ero 645 084 | 1,144,280 1,789,364 428,946 
EAE. SS > Sg) a? Se 371,937 487,389 859,326 | 303,246 
RNAP MAPS wz, siiat.al Nae Zia eo as | 364,363 373,993 738,356 423,568 
} 








The value of diamonds exported from Sou'h-West Africa has fluctuated considerably 
as will be seen from the tables given under the head of “ Mines.” 

The only other export of note is live stock. Until the latter part of 1918 the border 
was closed and the export of cattle to the Union was prohibited. This enabled the flocks 
and herds to recover from the losses caused by the campaign. The figures for recent years 
have been as follows :— 


NUMBER OF LIVE STOCK EXPORTED TO UNION. 


1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 
Ue AAT pager ele! ae 17,266 16,397 19,000 22,562 
Smal stock... 52.3 e's 89,161 109,063 59,500 152,794 


2. Gustoms and Excise.—In terms oi the provisions of Act No. 35 of 1921 (Union of South 
Africa), the mandated territory of South-West Africa is regarded for the purposes of the 
collection of customs and excise duties as part of the Union, and all customs and excise laws 
of the Union are applicable to the territory. The duties collected are paid into the Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund of the Union, out of which fund is to be paid annually towards 
the cost of the administration of the territory a sum which shall approximate to the customs 
and excise duties paid on goods consumed in such territory after deducting therefrom a sum 
equivalent to the said duties on goods removed from the said territory for consumption in 
the Union. It is estimated that the revenue from this source should reach at least £100,000 
per annum. 


§ 14. Harbours. : 

1. Luderitz.—This harbour is 485 miles from Cape Town. There is a well sheltered 
harbour, with good anchorage, and the port possesses the usual facilities for dealing with 
traffic. It owes its prosperity as a seaport to the discovery of diamonds in 1998 in the 
adjacent Kolmanskop and Pomona districts. The trade of the port is increasing and 
improved facilities are being provided to cope with it. A new reinforced concrete “jetty, 
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540 feet long; a slipway for lifting tugs, lighters, and small craft, and new steel lighters, 
each of 120 tons capacity have been sanctioned.» Several canning factories have been 
established at this port and a considerable amount of trade is anticipated from them. 


2. Walvis Bay.—This port is situated in the small enclave of British territory retained 
when Germany annexed South-West Africa. It is distant 735 miles from Cape Town, and 
20 miles south of Swakopmund. Walvis Bay was never developed, and served only as a 
detached Magistracy and Police Post for the protection of British interests. 

The port has a natural and well-sheltered harbour, and its advantage over the German 
port of Swakopmund for the landing of troops and stores brought it into prominence as 
the northern base of operations. Swakopmund has since been permanently closed as a 
port, and the whole of the landing and shipping work transferred to Walvis Bay, which is 
now a regular port of call for mail steamers of the German and Holland lines. 

Considerable development has taken place here, and warehouses, engine sheds, dwelling- 
houses, etc., have been erected ; whilst additional temporary wharves have been run out, 
and a new slipway constructed, and improved and extended goods and station yards provided. 
Provision has been made for the dredging of a channel and the construction of wharves to 
enable ships to be brought in to discharge their cargoes direct on to the wharves and load 
therefrom, Arrangements have been completed to carry out the Rooibank water scheme, 
which will supply Walvis Bay with water to meet present and future requirements. A new 
township has also been surveyed, and a new up-to-date wireless station has been established 
at the back of the settlement ; but the future of the port naturally depends on many factors, — 
principally, whether it will be used by the great regular lines of steamers plying to South 
Africa, for the shipment of chilled meat,* for which it has an ideal climate, and also the extent 
to which a mineral export trade may be developed. Copper ore to the extent of 46,000 tons 
per annum from the Otavi Minen-und-Kisenbahn-Gesellschaft, Tsumeb, is exported. 

By Act No. 24 of 1922 Walvis Bay is administered as an integral part of South-West 
Africa, the change being effected on the Ist October, 1922. 


§ 15. Railways and Roads. 
1, German Railway System.—Immediately prior to the outbreak of hostilities the 
railway system in the territory then known as German South-West Africa comprised the 
following :— 





State Railways— Miles. Chains. 
(a) Broad Gauge: 
Karibib ‘to, Keetmanshoop...;. /.g.k ea ee ee ee 432 4 
Luderitz .to “Keetmanshoops, <.....% as o-0s pete ats ele 226 St 
Seeheim to -Kaktiontern.., ess acs ccae.e 4 hice sk mieten lil 44 
(6) Narrow Gauge: 
Swakopnitund Go WeriDID.c 4 cata ae g eins hc Oe ees 121 —— 
{Swakopmund to Tsumeb, with extension Onguati to 
WRATIOUNY oi 5 soa oe oie a eee Seen ae es ear gee ae ee 362 4k 
+Otavi to Grootfontein....... RE a gn ee sc ae 57 _ 
tOtjiwarongo to Outjo (incomplete)...........6.......0. 21 76 
Kalkfeid “to : tron Mine oo xis setae dims eneda aeethnn ie Magara ayia a 6 66 
Rehoboth Station*to Village... 4.7. ewe. eae ys ee os 7 54 





Private Lines— 
Narrow Gauge : 


FCOLMADAICOp. GO (OP CN alae wacd~ #o:5.cir pais sg Ge eee eae 74 -- 
Arandis to. Khan Copper Mine. «2.35. jae 0 we ota eae 6 60 
Grip SO Bier Die AUBIN ee a one ye canes o 9 ce ee ee ak 7 46 
Oar OBTAIN Ore en isn vn, sh en sorta tt eae eae 9 54 
RM eral gt ke ® cos arin css Bap tak oe 98 _ 
FRAN LOTAL SS on cae c, ore Bas oh cee. ee | 1,445 15 








® These railways were constructed at varying intervals between 1903 and 1915, the 
first construction being that of the Otavi Railway Co. in: 1903. 








* Under an agreonivat between the Wdnintiecation and the: ine porkat Cold Storage Company, Lita. 
made in October, 1922, provision was made for the establishment of refrigerating works at Walvis Bay,. 
with the object of initiating a meat export trade on a considerable scale. 

7 Constructed and worked by the Otavi Railway Co., until 1918, when the German State Government 
bought out the Company. + Commenced after the outbreak of the war and work continued until April, 1915. 
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2. Railway Extension.—When the invasion by the Union military forces became 
imminent, the German Command pulled up the section of the State railway line from Swakop- 
mund to Rossing—approximately 25 miles across the Namib desert—with a view to retarding 
the advance of the Union troops, and during the whole of the campaign an immense amount 
of damage was done to the permanent way and bridges throughout the country by the 
German troops in their retreat before General Botha’s forces. 


The work of connecting the Union railway system with the German terminus at 
Kalkfontein (South), with a view to expediting the advance of the Union forces and securing 
direct lines of communication, was rapidly pushed forward, and the whole of the line from 
Prieska to Kalkfontein—a distance of 3154 miles—was completed between September, 
1914, and June, 1915, including a delay of about four months owing to floods, which pre- 
vented the construction of the Orange River bridge. 


A short line was also run by the Northern Force from Walvis Bay (British) to Swakop- 
mund—20 miles 2 chains—and the Otavi Company’s line from Swakopmund was converted 
irom 2’ gauge to 3’ 6” to Karibib by the Railway Engineers Corps, thus ensuring a standard 
gauge from Walvis Bay throughout the conquered territory to the Union. 

The remainder of the 2’ gauge German State Railway from Rossing to Karibib, which 
had been left intact by the enemy, was pulled up shortly after the cessation of hostilities 
by the Union railway authorities. 





the whole of 
the railway system was taken over by the South African Railway Administration ; the 
staff, under a Director of Railways, being organized as a military unit and controlling ali 
railways in conquered ee Be with the exception of the privately owned railways above 
mentioned. In addition, the control of the Director (now Divisional Superinte ghey extends 
over the Union sections Swakopmund (border) to Walvis Bay and Nakop (border) to De Aar 
(exclusive), as detailed below :— é 


Union Lines— ~ Miles. Chains, 
Broad Gauge 

Walvis Bay to Swakopmund Border....../............. 20 2 

em AAP LONE EOp DORICr See Pere ew ee eee eee oak 343 54 


sys) ~p 
De oAe) 


South-West Territory Lines— 
Broad Guage : 





TUBE OD ( GOLOCE) 10 WIWAKOPIUNUNG.. eens te ieee cept eget es 770 36 
Parieain a SOMIOTT LO. LMOCIIUCA Ws she ed oss fe see ace ey 197 52 
Narrow Gauge : ; 
Seer Orr SULLEL) ec arete ce von wtndee os oe ate geste oe 249 56 
De reMe LATO PEOTICOIUL so oatra ie) tom nt ee sonata Wakes pidatias ounces 56 69 — 
Pee UO DOG UALIORL CO)" VAUADO SS cls oa eee ee ince ws eee ep 7 54 
MILI a 5 TEs ai OO 20 fo eis BR erin el RAS ays SPIN Reaghanaer hen Re 45 73 
MOEN TONG, CT ESY SIN | 6 ott sire bev ee aN wees tie se hs ge kee a 6 66 
1,335 6 
CVE AT se ee a ir MEE co oe phe wisi aids woah 1,698 62 


At the outset the task of making good the large amount of damage occasioned by the 
war had to be undertaken in order to secure a regular supply of foodstuffs and stores for 
the British garrison troops and German population. Temporary repairs to buildings, 
bridges, and track were speedily carried out, and within a very short period a regular pas- 
senger and goods service was established with the Union. The estimated damage suffered 
by the railway system amounted to approximately £350,000. Up to the end of March, 1922, 
£125,428 were expended on the work of permanently restoring the damage, whilst £ 25 000 


ats 








* Trom Usakos fo Kransberg the traffic is operated over a tri- rats the three rails serying 
standard and narrow gauges. ~ Private siding. 
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had been expended in new and additional works, such as quarters for staff, buildings, machin- 
ery, ete. Since March, 1922, the works have been carried on under the ordinary working 
votes, and the expenditure in connection with the work of restoring damage done by troops 
under war conditions is not now recorded separately. 

No actual development of the railways in regard to construction of feeder lines, etc., 
could be undertaken until the destiny of the country was finally decided upon, and until 
the known mineral resources of the territory were properly exploited and developed. It is 
anticipated that some time must elapse before any steps can be taken in this direction. 

Commercially, some activity has been manifest in live stock traffic, and a very firm 
business established in slaughter stock to the Union during the past two years, necessitating 
the provision of additional facilities at the principal loading depots for handling the traffic. 

Owing to the paucity of the population and distance from suitable markets, very 
little, if any, development in agriculture has been undertaken. Small quantities of skins, 
hides, and wool are dispatched to the Union, and an increasing demand for a very good quality 
of marble from the Karibib quarries has been observed. 

In terms of Act No. 20 of 1922, the South-West Africa railways became part of the 
Union system, both as regards administration and financial organization, and are worked on 
Union lines under the control of a Divisional Superintendent. 


4. Roads.—At the time of the annexation of the country by the German Government 
it was fairly well served with roads. There were two main roads running inland from the 
south. One crossed the Orange River at Sendling’s Drift, passed over the sandy helt to 
Aus, where it was joined by a road from Luderitz, and ran northward through Malta- 
hohe to Nomtsas. There it divided, a branch going westward to Walvis Bay, and another 
northward through Rehoboth to Windhoek. The other road crossed the river at Raman’s 
Drift, and passed through Warmbad and Kanus to Keetmanshoop. It was joined there 
by a road from Upington through Nakob, Ukamas, Davignab and Khais, and another 
from Rietfontein through Hasuur. From Keetmanshoop it continued through Berseba 
and Gibeon to Rehoboth. Another important trading route was that passing through 
Rietfontein and running northward through Koes and Gochus to Stamprietfontein, where 
it branched to the left, going through Rehoboth almost due west to Walvis Bay, and to the 
right through Gobabis as far as Epukiro. From Windhoek, one road went east through 
Osona, Otjimbingue and Haigamchab to Walvis Bay; another east through Seeis and 
Gobabis to Lake N’Gami; and a third northwards to Okahandja, where it divided, and the 
ieft branch ran through Omaruru, Outjo, Okahandja, to Ovamboland and Portuguese 
territory, whilst the ri cht went through Waterberg to Grootfontein. There were, of course, 
minor roads which connected up these main routes. 

In 1909, local government was granted to the different districts in the territory, 
and this enabled each district to elect a council, one of the chief duties of which was the 
maintenance and control of the district roads. These roads were maintained from funds 
provided by the Government. Roads within a municipal area were under the control of 
the municipality, which had the power of levying an income tax from the proceeds of which 
such roads were maintained. In addition to the proceeds of this tax, revenue from dog 
licences and from other sources was available for the maintenance of municipal roads. 
Roads other than the -two classes above mentioned were those usually connecting one 
farm with another, and were called communication roads. They were made and main- 
tained by private enterprise. 

Along district roads an outspan place of 494 acres in extent was provided at intervals 
of every 20 miles, whilst travellers were entitled to grazing for 500 metres on each side 
of it. If the road passed through private property the owner of which refused to allow 
any outspanning thereon, he was bound to place notices to that effect at the spots where 
the road entered his property. The Waterberg district is the only one where this obligation 
has been carried out to some extent. Numerous other provisions relating to roads are 
contained in the Road Ordinance of 1912. 





§$ 16. Posts, Telegraphs, and Telephones. 


1. Organization and Finance.—The number of Post and Telegraph Offices open at 
3ist March, 1923, was 87; also private bag services, 87. There are 26 Money Order and 
Savings Bank Offices. 

Post, telegraph, and telephone facilities are identical with those prevailing within the 
Union of South Africa, with the exception that postal draft and Agricultural parcel post 
business is not undertaken. 

The rates of postage are the same as those in force in the Union. 

The Inland Telegraph rates are the same as within the Union. 

The cable tariff is threepence per word on ordinary and three half-pence on dated 
traffic in excess of Union rates. 

The Union Act, No. 10 of 1911, has not, been applied to South-West Africa, 


a 
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The financial progress of the Department may be deduced from the statement of 
Expenditure and Revenue set forth hereunder :— 




















| | Customs 
| oe 
= ae <i elie Posta on Parceis 
Year Expenditure. Bat ave | und Sale 
| Revenue 
/ | Stamps. 
| | 
£ | £ 
RE Ort ee ee 14,527 11,056 =| 219 
Ey Nn a a 0 34,738 21/316 1,171 
Be SS ne ke ae Sn 28,393 93117 | 2) 449 
wc SI. Jey SRA en ea ae nn Oi ae 30,429 26,397 2,769 
TNS ENS SRL). cies Lege deat ete Nee RUPE an ee 32,991 32,508 15,619 
ee ee ie a Sack ack veces 48.961 42,687 "| 12,021 
ee CRM c) Seat kee Covet eradeeeed 52,101. 41,403 | 20,828 
ee eens SP SOL Goce, oS og, coe settle, vce de 0's, aloe 50,047 41,820 | 15,162 
| 


* Six months, Ist September, 1915, to 3ist March, 1916, 











2. Postal Traffic.—The traffic under the various classes of postal business may be 
gauged from the subjoined tables :— 


POSTAL STATISTICS, 1915 TO 1922. 











Year. Posted. | Transit. Received, 
| | 
No. | No. No. 
PEs! 2s ees Ole: . 1,662,180 | 577,096 1,519,856 
CNR Se ee 2,059,772 967,876 2,299,128 
PMR a ae! cke <i Sve 2 acer 1,334,320 635,128 1,997,268 
A eS eee a 1,693,692 739,076 | 2,039,284 
CCUM Ba a, 1,644,656 1,007,864 { 1,971,632 
PP MMEETIGT Es << crs oye ek os be ee 2,017,600 936,780 2,770,364 
RPNURT IES. oc cie ess ¥ oe eo 2,082,132 | 1,506,648 2,963,220 
jt a eae 1,967,836 1,250,496 2,783,300 











PRIVATE BOXES RENTED AND UNLET. 





| 








Year. | Boxes Rented. | Boxes Unlet. 
PELL) > hole. 3 294 | 1,011 
1 TES eS patos Date seem ai 499 806 
ROL eee ees errr yt H2t §52 
TIE, Oa yeep 535 638 
Pep R ere tn fe trace nls, Pere 3 | gD2 710 
OO toe Setar Stone ex io: 712 560 
hay Des Se eat oe | 875 429 
[osTe eee | 884 480 
HS Rs SRS dae ieee ie Aa Ree 846 632 

















3. Savings Banks.—In order to furnish Savings Bank facilities—the Union Post Office 
Act, No. 10 of 1911, being inoperative—Proclamation No. 8 of 30th June, 1916, made pro- 
vision for Post Office Savings Bank busincss as from Ist July, 1916, with transfers at par 
between the Union of South Africa, the United Kingdom, Southern Rhodesia, India, and 
the Province of Mozambique. ; 

The interest on Savings Bank deposits is 34 per cent. per annum. The maximum sum 
which a depositor may bank is £1,000. exclusive of interest. Further facilities were arranged 
from the lst November, 1918, whereby the territory and the Union arranged to accept 
deposits and withdrawals on behalf of each Administration, and to encash circular warrants, 
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SAVINGS BANK ACCOUNTS, 1916 TO 1923. 


Withdrawals Amount 























| | | Remaining ; r 

Year. | Opened. | Closed. | Openat End! Deposits. during Due to 
| | of Year. Year Depositors. 

£ 3 
POLG Poe cence e orien 596 eat | 469 19,086 5,853 13,232 
LOTT ee hate oe eiclee 868 | 657 | 680 31,833 98 27,824 17,241 
Sie eae Jes Jae aroha 598 510 768 26,935 | 21,754 22,422 
1919 (Jan. to March)... 127-6 1 86 809 B20 ama ,t2e 24,323 
TOVO=20 Bae, ove: eos ia) ato e864 4 851 255223 | 28,320 21,225 
LO20—2 Tae wie ee ea | 383 286 | 948 26,894 23,000 24,785 
1921-20 eet i. te eee 314 | 243 | 1,019 eLeko | 24,586 22,573 
BBS A ei ee: a gee 298 | 215 es | 24,5381 | 20,515 26,588 








4. fioney and Postal Orders.—Money Order facilities were introduced on the Ist Janu- 
ary, 1917, and extended to all countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union, with 
the exception of disturbed portions of Europe. 


The rates of commission are :— 


For South-West Africa and the Union, 6d. per unit of £4. 
For Rhodesia and Province of Mozambique, 9d. per unit of £4. 
For payment elsewhere, Is. per unit of £4. 


MONEY ORDER ISSUES AND PAYMENTS. 












































ISSUES | PAYMENTS. 
PERIOD. TOR 2 2a és | 
No. Amount. | No. _ Amount. 
! | £ £ 
1917 (July to December).... | 8,452 67,523 2 a La | 30,811 
PULS is tg ie Ve ae Mae Onan 9,270 | 68,886 3,669 34,684 
1919 (January to March)... 2,483 | 20,556 1,034 | 10,587 
10 TO20 Jory Sos aes ees 10,285 | 85,747 | 4,673 48,145 
1920-24 25 st aa Sees 12,001 | 102,186 | 4,722 | = § 2,924 
1Q21S335% te esse hee 13,797 _ 100,864 | 6,103 | 55,584 
1922-2 a this a ateeee: Se oe 14,135 | 95,818 6,310 | 55,023 
POSTAL ORDER SALES AND PAYMENTS. 
| ISSUES. | PAYMENTS. 
PERIOD. | an | | Ls ig 
No. | Amount. Sees Amount. 
1916 (April to December)... | 38,472 | : | 7,645 
1919: Sas Sues eee 33,902 | 20,918 9,314 | 5,831 
LOLS. ciel Fs Adee Ai ie tee 25,897 15,803 8,068 | 4,973 
1919 (January to March)... 6,726 3,596 | 2,645 1,543 
1910-20 Fos tds sntom tes wiete ae _ 26,449 14,993 9,334 5,898 
LD20—2 1) |. asl puesta ae | 26,818 16,239 —~=—-10,044 5,782 
1921522 J ierhaaal oo steals 27,539 16,854 | 11,178 6,280 
1922-423 657 wants Bee bee hy- | 29,433 16,213 11,440 6,298 





EU Ren a 


* Nos available. 
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5. Telegraphs.—The mileage of telegraph lines and routes is as follows :—Railway 
routes, 1,998? miles; other routes, 1,266 miles. 
The telegraphic traffic is shown hereunder :— 


TELEGRAPH TRAFFIC, 1915 TO 1923. 





Year. 


Pabst Ata Shs «20498 sins | 
DEN ad fk isd ins co, 0s | 
WS oy ge ee Oa ee | 
Re cl aie, xc 5 F269! | 


1919 (January to Lis 9p ss 
hy A ep Paes 
Oe Eh «Bin Ng dt-cdp. i 4. « +e 
BMS ire hate OE are an 
BE. ae et a ais 


1919 -20 Bet Bind =P yePant 


Raped cS | 








Total Forward.| Transmitted. 
146,165 298,220 
192,157 268,204 
177,052 321,243 
159,426 295,018 
| 35,326 68,318 
195,685 349,080 
| 187,274 347,952 

150,441 277,588 


139,164 


266,986 








£ 

5,337 
9,251 
9,998 
10,052 

_ 2,222 
13,145 
15,426 
12,398 
11,140 





Paid Value. 


Railway 
Traffic. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Received. 


148,344 
173,954 
159,420 
141,825 

32,086 
176,287 
171,394 
139,234 
123,036 





Traffic. 


CABLE TRAFFIC, 1915 TO 1923. 


Total Deali 
With. 


592,729 
634,315 
657,715 
596,269 
135,730 
721,052 
706,620 
567,263 
529,186 








Number of Messages. | 


een ereevre ee 


C6616 @€ © & eo 8 


1919 (January to March)... 
HOTS-20 0AM, FON? 


Loo ea Rer.nde BUG Jry'ei% | 








Paid Vahie. 
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6. Telephones.—German telephone rates in South-West Africa have not been disturbed. 


The present rates are :— 





Business Connection. -ii. 6s sac eae £10 0 O per annum. 
Residential. “i! .c565% ons 0 yhkee a oe 7 10 © per annum. 
Rural Party Lines, per Subseriber.... 15 0 O per annum. 
Indoor, Contieetions 20s 6 ks ee ae 5 0 O per annum. 
Outdoor Extensions, per 1 mile...... 1 5 O per annum. 
Trunk Tariff (Flat Rate)............ 0 1 6 per conversation of three 
minutes. 
Party or Rural Line where no pre-war £10 for first connection within 1 mile 
contract exists radius. ‘ 
Extra mileage earth return, £3 per 
mile. 
Extra mileage metallic circuit, £4 per 
mile. 


£1 for each additional telephone. 


Pranklersic« gatos oe <is 0 soma ee ee eee Indoor, in same room, 7s. 6d. 
Indoor, room to room, 1ds. 
Outdoor, £2. 


The rural party line rental is £15 per annum irrespective of the number of participants 
or the distance. 

Exchanges have*been established at Aroab, Aus, Bethanie, Gibeon, Karibib, Keetmans- 
hoop, Kolmanskop, Kub, Luderitz, Maltahoehe, Mariental, Okahandja, Omaruru, Otavi, 
Otjiwarongo, Outjo, Rehoboth, Swakopmund, Tsumeb, Usakos, Walvis Bay, Warmbad, 
Windhoek. Trunking facilities have been extended throughout the territory, also as far as 
Upington. The speech efficiency of superimposed lines is approximately 400 miles. 


TELEPHONES, 1915 TO 1923. 





t 





Year ene Extensions. 
Connections. 

No No. 
LOM 5. ie cage eae os eee Sa 175 13 
TRIG, x, to ss Senna etee Yee / S11 101 
1ONT SS.) 5 vae emer eke : 417 109 
LY CREME yee SsE cleg 2 | 459 | 113 
1019.) eee ee 462 | 128 
1920 (3lst March)..,...... 554 | 139 
1921 (31st March)......... | 663 | 154 
1922. (3lst March),........ 615 | 150 
1923 (3lst March)........ | 689 161 


~ _ - - ———- t - - —_ 








7. Wireless Telegraphs.—A radio station has been established at Walvis Bay, with 
a normal day range of 750 miles and 1,500 miles at night. The station is equipped with 
valve receiving apparatus, and traffic can be handled by shipping from any point south 
of latitude 10° north. | 


§ 17. Finance. 


1. Public Revenwe.—The principal source of revenue in the territory is that derived 
from the tax on the diamond mines at Luderitz. The assessment of this tax has been 
completed in the terms of the German law, which provides, broadly, that the Government 
receives 66 per cent. of the gross proceeds realized by the sale of diamonds, less 70 per cent. 
of the working costs. The next largest item of revenue is that collected under the head 
of Posts and Telegraphs. Customs revenue has been collected in the Union; and some 
classes of land revenue remain uncollected for reasons connected with the military occupation 
of the country. 

The revenue collections as published during the period of military occupation cannot 
be accepted as a basis for statistical records, as sums are included which would be more 
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correctly classified as recoveries in respect of military expenditure. The total Revenue 
collected from August, 1915, to March, 1922, was £3,708, Or. Particulars are given hereunder 
of Revenue received during this period :— 


REVENUE, AUGUST, 1916, TO MARGH, 1922. 
































| l ; A ttn Bloat) “Sa 7s 

DESCRIPTION. 1916-17. | 1917-18, | 1918-19. | 1919-20. 1920-21. | 1921-22. 

Pe- lee poh s Aer a) 4| | 

£ £ 5 £ £ £ 

Ei ese de on os ie: ojltratta Sake | 4,560 6,028 5,149 | 9,927 _. 4,889 | 3,026 
PRS ORT eTeE SC cg es 3 sp pleuwes 4,900 4,297 1,480 75,233 121,630 71,730 
Posts and Felegraphs.......... 10,218 22,980 25 884 32,508 42,687 41,483 
METI 1A. ssid '9 s wyd.s Valens ere 206 206 275,701 367,308 | olga tos 382 | 547,419 
IPNGEMEES aia Nets c scales «eis ate ate eas 3,624 8,172 8,640 9,070 3.36 ) 24,133 
Stamp Duties and Fees........ 1,174 2,649 2,513 15,076 10,542 | 17,772 
Estates and Transfer Dutics.... 156 223 191 1,438 8,433 || Lif 330 33 
NALLY OG POKES sais ib ais tts 6 eh a(S he 24 1,142 812 4,815.5) 3,388 : 2,108 
MANO URCVONUC'S 5.2..6,0.< o0slts were 3.941 13,911 17,130 18,536 | 15,770 | 13,061 
Rents of Government Property. 769 1,045 1,779 2,637 8,928 | 8,351 
Departmental Receipts......... 44,509 13,806 15,185 | 34,487 12,565 | 18,878 
Fines and Forfeitures.......... 7,861 8,657 - | 8,516 6,930 ' 4,670 4,486 
Sale of Crown Lands.......... 1,162 2,204 | 2,144 20, 1,096 27,847 | 42,535 
Forest Revenue. .........0s20 30 170 tO 4rd 375 119 
Miscellaneous............... aoe 8,194 9,642 11,801 | 48,423 124,244 | 58,450 

| RSet eee} / 

| 
POV AE Cee Sete sake oe 91,328 95,102 377,049 643,484 1,661,216 870,924 

| | 

= Sas | ——_.— —~ PEE -_— | —— —- —- — SS ae eee ee 


* Diamond Tax to end of 1917 only has been assessed. 





2. Public Expenditure.—The main item of expenditure to 31st March, 1920, was that 
on the Garrison, which included the Police Force, and amounted to £2,421,617 from August, 
1915, to March, 1920. All other heads of Administrative expenditure for the same period 
together amounted to £618,197, making a combined total of £3,039,814. The total 
-expenditure to 3lst March, 1922, was £5,322,546. 

Particulars are given hereunder as to expenditure since April, 1916 :— 


EXPENDITURE, APRIL, 1916, TO MARCH, 1922. 


| 












































Description. 196-17. | 1917-18. | 1918-19. | 1919-20: 1920-21. 1921-22, 

£ 3 £ £ < £ 
PUPS TEAYION (015.05 e's a/c. ys 18,294 | 12,327 | 20.016 30,090 288,954 | 162,824 
Mative “Affairs. *31,521 | 7,299 10,996 | 8,738 | 12,426 | 12,854 
PICMG! ol E ein glee sa 8,184 12,012 13,399 | 17,993 34,900 | 46,154 
RSet ity ors eee alsin Wane oats 174 | 261 301 | 2,279 4,856 | 4,252 
SPUISURC eter Met ttdrc res vclelle cs ig cis: State's ie 12,3812 13,148 17,561 | 26,560 | 50,195 | 48,233 
PATO etry eT ea eins Se ee ey alles 3,836 5,891 4,938 9,420 20,520 | 18,561 
Oustoms and Excise.......... 465 33 153 788 £735 2,555 
Posts and Telegraphs......... 13,045 19,283 21,614 | 33,363 | 49,427 | 52,668 
PEPTUIBERCCE: WGC CST oye, oh sca incor Co aw) 3s « 41,615 27,489 27,542 44,082 | 138,590 | 101,041 
PURTICUUNTE fat we foc 8 cunt ees 3,002 3,666 8 833 17,559 | 27 832 | 42,270 

AEARPISGHN a Fc ttats chistliola ns ists . 580,744 547,943 612,054 BAY, "202 | 22,748 | — 
PRAISE ee tere eels accakk Revel tod _ -- | | — 1,536 1,310 
Oe cies cle nian 9 x 2 ge ss a | i a Bae | 41,606 61,938 
Lands, Deeds, and Surveys... — | — = — | 37,015 | 46,121 
SOC ~~ — | -— — 16,521 18,494 
TV UPEA e ON CO ie ers ale oslo oes e's 0 4 a | / -— - 180,518 154,678 
Ret clais < sis stain se aig 24 a's — | 2 : — * — | — 3,804 

| | | 

Ordinary Expenditure... .£ 714,192 650,052 | 744,407 712,074 929,379 CLI BE 
Capital Expenditure..... < ~ — — —— | 236,585 | — 439,011 
ey Ss eee. | a 
SETAE atese cc aic iia eats i 714,192 650,052 744,407 | 712,074 | 1,165,964 | 1,116,768 
————SSs =a ees | —— = ee? —$— -—— > 





* Includes Oyvamboland expedition. 
+ Also includes Trrigation to 1919-20, 
t Includes war losses compensation. 
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3. Financial Organization.—The territory under the German Government had. 
not reached the independent stage of British self-governing colonies. The Landesrath 
was merely an advisory body, and all Fiscal Edicts were issued by the Governor. The 
estimates of Revenue and Expenditure prepared in the territory required the sanction 
of the Imperial Reichstag. The supervision of the Imperial Government was held to be 
justified on the grounds that Imperial grants were made annually to the Protectorate,. 
although these grants merely approximated the cost of the military establishment. The 
Imperial Government guaranteed the loans issued for the purpose of building railways. 
The control of all revenue and expenditure, including that of the Railways, but excluding. 
Post and Telegraph Revenue, was exercised by the Finanz Referent under the Governor. 
The Post and Telegraph Department was a branch of the Imperial Department, and quite 
distinct from the Protectorate Administration. Certain Revenues were assigned by the- 
Governor to Municipal and District Councils. These included Dog Tax, Liquor, Bar, 
Hotel, and Trade Licences. ‘The local authorities were also empowered to raise funds for 
local purposes by means of an Income Tax. 

After the British occupation, changes were made to bring the administration into line 
with the administration of the Union, but no fundamental changes were made in the taxation 
laws. The Administration was financed by grants from the Union War Loan Vote to March, 
1920. Since that date the Administration has been financed from revenue raised in the 
territory. The Railways were taken over and financed by the Railways and Harbours 
Department of the Union ; but the German tariff of charges was retained. Union Act No. 20: 
of 1922 enacts that the Government railways and harbours in the territory, as they existed 
on the 10th January, 1920, should become from that date vested in the Railway Adminis- 
tration of the Union as part of the Union system. The loss arising from the working of the 
railways from Ist August, 1915, to 3lst March, 1922, was made chargeable to the Union 
Railways and Harbours Capital Account,while future receipts and expenditure will be charged 
to the Union Railways and Harbours Fund. ‘The territory was thus relieved of the burden 
of financing the railways and maintaining the high rates levied under the German laws. 
Considerable reductions have already been made in the through passenger fares to the Union 
and in goods traffic rates. 

The Municipal Councils continued to exist, and the German practice of assigned revenues 
was followed by the British Administration. The District Councils were abolished. 

Generally, the revenues payable under the German laws have been collected and 
utilized in part payment of the cost of administration. The Customs revenues have been 
collected and retained in the Union; but from the Ist April, 1919, these were credited 
to the territory. Thc Union Treasury was authorized to exercise financial control in 
the territory. 

The provisions of the Exchequer and Audit Act, 1911, of the Union of South Africa were 
applied to South-West Africa as from the Ist April, 1921. The financial regulations framed 
under the Act were also applied as far as they could be made applicable, and financial 
regulations to meet local requirements were also issued. 


4. Banking Facilities —Immediately after the occupation the National Bank and 
the Standard Bank of South Africa both established branches in the territory. These 
institutions have branches in all the larger towns. The German banks continued to carry 
on their business. The principal one wes the Deutsche-Afrika Bank, with branches at. 
Windhoek, Swakopmund, and Luderitz, liquidated in 1922. 

The remaining German banks, more correctly described as mortgage banks and co< 
operative farmers’ associations, operated on a very small scale. They consisted of the 
Cenossenschafts at Windhoek, the Spar and Darlehens Kasse at Gibeon, the Nord Bank 
ot Omaruru, and the Bodenkredit Gesellschaft (later the Commercial Bank of South Africa, 
Ltd.), with branches at Windhoek, Luderitz, and Swakopmund. Of these the Genossen- 
schafts at Windhoek, the Nord Bank at Omaruru and the Boderkredit Gesellschaft were 
also liquidated in 1922. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


SOUTH AFRICAN HIGH COMMISSION. 


1. The Office of High Commissioner.—The Office of High Commissioner in and for 
South Africa was created by Letters Patent in 1878. In 1879 a second High Commissioner 
was appointed, to whom was assigned South-Eastern Africa, including Zululand and 
-Amatongaland; but this arrangement ceased in 1881, when a Special Commissioner for 
Zulu affairs was appointed, who was also Governor of Natal (which now includes Zululand 
and Amatongaland). The High Commissioner for South Africa, who, under the Commission 
of 1889, was the officer for the time being administering the Government of the Cape, 
now represents the Crown in all matters occurring in Scuth Africa beyond the limits of the 
Union and Southern Rhodesia. He was, till 1899, charged with the conduct of British 
relations with the South African Republic (Transvaal) and the Orange Free State, as well 
as those with native states and tribes outside the Colonies of the Cape and Natal, including 
Swaziland, which was administered by the Government of the South African Republic 
under the Convention of 184. 

The High Commissioner is Governor of Basutoland, supervises the affairs of the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate and of Swaziland, and exercises the control provided by 
Order-in-Council over the Administration of the British South Africa Company in Northern 
Rhodesia. “The Northern Rhodesia Order-in-Council, 1911, provides for a control by the 
-High Commissioner over legislation, important appointments, and native affairs, and for 
the appointment of a Resident Commissioner, who is paid from Imperial funds and acts 
as the local representative of the High Commissioner and the Imperial Government. Under 
an agreement with the British South Africa Company, His Majesty’s Government will 
relieve the Company of the Administration of Northern Rhodesia as from the 1st April, 
1924. 

Prior to the lst October, 1923, Southern Rhodesia was administered by the British 
South Africa Company, and the High Commissioner exercised certain powers of control 
under the Southern Rhodesia Order-in-Council, 1898. On the 12th September, 1928, 
the territory was annexed to His Majesty’s Dominions as the Colony of Southern Rhodesia. 
Ona the Ist October, 1923, Responsible Government was established in the Colony, and on 
that date Lieutenant-Colonel Sir J. R. Chancellor, G.C.M.G., D.S.O., assumed office as 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief. Upon the establishment of Responsible Government, 
the Order-in-Council of 1898 lapsed, but under the Constitution Letters Patent, the High 
Commissioner was vested with certain powers and functions in regard to native administra- 
tion, and the Southern Rhodesia Order-in-Council, 1920, whereby the Native Reserves were 
vested in the High Commissioner, was continued in full force and effect. 

The office of High Commissioner, which was formerly held by the Governor of Cape 
Colony, was, by a Commission dated the 6th October, 1900, vested in Lord Milner, and 
by a similar Commission dated the 15th March, 1905, in Lord Selborne. Since 1910 the 
Office has been vested, by separate Commission, in the successive Governors-General of 
the Union of South Africa. 


2. Principal Officers.—The following list gives the names of the High Commissioner 
and the principal officers on his staff :— 


High Commissioner.—Brigadier-General the Earl of Athlone, G.C.V.O, G.C.B., 
D.8.O., C.M.G. 

Imperial Secretary and Accountant.—H. J. Stanley, C.M.G. 

Assistant Imperial Secretary and Chief Clerk.—Shirley Eales, 0. B.E. 

Auditor.—A. Warren. — 
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CHAPTER I. 


BASUTOLAND, 
§ 1. History. 


1. Origin.—The Basuto appear to have been composed of the remnants of several 
tribes which were broken up in the wars waged by Moselikatze, the King of the Matabele, 
in the early years of the last century. These remnants were united in about 1818 under 
Moshesh, a chief of great ability, who ruled for many years. In 1852 war broke out between 
Moshesh and the British Government; the Basuto were defeated by Sir G. Cathcart at 
the battle of the Berea Mountain, and Moshesh sent in his submission and made peace. A 
few years later, in 1856, disputes arose between Moshesh and the Orange Free State respect- 
ing boundary questions, and hostilities resulted which lasted from 1856 to 1858, with 
indecisive results, and were concluded by the Treaty of Aliwal, 1858. Collisions nevertheless 
frequently recurred. 

In 1865 the war broke out afresh, and Moshesh again claimed the protection of the 
Governor, Sir Philip Wodehouse. He declined to interpose actively, but dispatched a 
British Commissioner to Thaba Bosigo, the capital of Basutoland, to settle the difficulties. 
This measure met with little success, and in the end the Boers were successful, and Moshesh 
sued for peace. At the Treaty of Thaba Bosigo, April, 1866, he recognized the permanent 
cession of a portion of his district and acknowledged himself a subject of the Orange Free 
State. 

The peace was of short duration, the war was renewed, and the Basuto, pressed by 
the Boers, were on the brink of destruction, when they again appealed to be taken under 
the authority of the Queen. In January, 1868, Sir Philip Wodehouse received authority 
to recognize Moshesh and his tribe as British subjects, and for the incorporation of their 
territory. This was carried into effect by a proclamation dated 12th March, 1868, and 
the event is now commemorated by observing this date as a public holiday, known as 
Moshoeshoe’s Day. 


2. Annexation to the Cape Colony.—The country remained in a very unsettled con- 
dition until it was annexed to the Cape Colony by an Act of the Cape Legislature, No. 12 
of 1871. The Act expressly declared that Basutoland was not to be subject to the general 
law of the Colony, and gave the Governor power to legislate for it by proclamation, and 
to extend to it by proclamation any Cape Act not otherwise in force therein. 

The subsequent history of Basutoland was one of much trouble and disturbance. 

In March, 1879, Moirosi, the chief of the Quthing district, in the south-east of Basuto- 
land, rescued from justice his son, Doda, who had been arrested for horse-stealing. When 
the Colonial authorities demanded his surrender, Moirosi broke out into open defiance. 
Owing to the great natural strength of his country and stronghold, considerable difficulty 
was experienced in subduing him; but in December of that year his stronghold was earried 
by storm, and he himself fell in the assault. The proposals of the Colonial Government 
to divide the territory occupied by the adherents of this chief into lots for occupation by 
European settlers gave rise to great discontent among the Basuto who had remained 
loyal. This discontent was further increased by the extension to Basutoland of the Cape 
Peace Preservation Act of 1878, providing for a general disarmament. This was effected 
by proclamation in April, 1880, and culminated in the revolt of almost the whole tribe 
when an attempt was made to put the Act in force. The rebellion spread to the native 
territories east and south of Basutoland, East Griqualand, Tambookieland, and the Pon- 
domisi, where the rising was signalized by the treacherous murder of Mr. Hope, the Magis- 
trate, and other Europeans. 

Strenuous efforts were made by the Colony to reduce the Basuto to submission by 
force of arms, but without decisive success, though the loss of their cattle and the inter- 
ruption of cultivation caused great distress amongst them. LEHarly in 1881 overtures for 
an arrangement were made by the leading chiefs, and, at the instance of Her Majesty’s 
Government, the High Commissioner acted as arbiter between the Colonial Government 
and the Basuto. 
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The terms of his award were the registration of arms, the payment of compensation 
to those natives who had remained loyal by the tribe, and also the payment of a fine of 
5000 head of cattle. The award was accepted by the Basuto and the fine paid; but 
little was done towards fulfilling the other conditions. The Colonial Ministry, with a view 
to facilitating a settlement, cancelled the award and induced the Cape Parliament to assume 
the burden of compensating the loyals. The Disarmament Proclamation was also repealed, 
and at a Pitso held on the 24th of April, 1883, a very liberal constitution was offered to 


the Basuto. Masupha, however, the chief of the Berea district, with several other chiefs © 


of influence, held aloof and practically declared their intention to have no further con- 
nection with the Colonial Government. The tribe generally was understood to wish to be 
under the direct authority of the Imperial Government. 





3. Disannexation from the Cape.—In the meantime a strong feeling in favour of the 
entire abandonment of Basutoland had grown up in the Colony, and at the request of the 
Colonial Ministry the Imperial Government decided to undertake for a time the adminis- 
tration of the country on condition that-satisfactory evidence was given by the Basuto 
of their desire to remain under the British Crown, that the Orange Free State should undertake 
to cause the frontier to be respected by its subjects, and that the Colony should pay over 
towards the cost of administration the Customs duties received on goods imported inte 
Basutoland. This offer was accepted by the Colony, and provision was made in the 
Basutoland Disannexation Act, 1883, for the payment of £20,000 a year. The Orange Free 
State also intimated its willingness to comply with the conditions so far as it was concerned. 


A great national Pitso of the Basuto was held on the 29th of November, 1883, attended 
by the representatives of more than two-thirds of the whole tribe, who unanimously expressed 
their willingness to comply with the conditions on which the Imperial Government was 
prepared to assume the responsibility of the administration of the country. Several 
important chiefs who were not at the Pitso subsequently expressed their concurrence in 
this resolution. Masupha alone refused to accept the offers of the Government, and expressed 
the desire to remain independent. Her Majesty’s Government upon this decided that 
their conditions were sufficiently complied with, advised the Queen to sanction the Dis- 
annexation Act, and took steps for carrying on the government under the immediate 
authority of the Crown from the 13th March, 1884. Masupha tendered his submission in 
1886, and asked for a magistrate to be resident in his district. 


§ 2. Description. 


|. Physical Features.— Basutoland forms an irregular oval within the Union of South 
Africa; the main axis, about 150 miles in length, lying in a north-easterly direction. The 
Orange Free State Province, Natal and the Cape Province form its boundaries. Its area 
is 11,716 square miles, or nearly as large as Belgium. 


It lies between 29 and 30 degrees south lat., and between 27 and 28 Saib east long. 


A portion of the great Drakensberg range of mountains forms the eastern boundary 
of Basutoland. Peaks in this range rise to heights of eleven and twelve thousand feet. 
Westward the country is occupied by the Malutis, mountains inferior in height to the 
Drakensberg. They form a jumbled mass so closely packed that the valleys are of the 
narrowest, and there is little ground which can be cultivated. It is only along the western 
border that mountains give place to hills and the cultivation of larger portions of land 
becomes possible. 


2. Meteorology. 
93° F. to a minimum of J1° F. The average rainfall is 30 inches. 





§ 3. Administration. 


l. Gentral and District Administration.—The territory is now governed by a Resident 
Commissioner under the direction of the High Commissioner for South Africa, the latter 
possessing the legislative authority, which is “exercised by proclamation. 


The chiefs adjudicate on cases between natives, with a right of appeal to the Magistrates’ 
Courts, where all cases between the natives and Europeans are brought. 


For fiscal and other purposes the country is divided into seven districts, namely, Maseru, 
Leribe, Mohale’s Hoek, Perea, Mafeteng, Quthing, and Qacha’s Nek. Each of the districts 
ts sub-divided into w ards, presided over by hereditary chiefs allied to the Moshesh family. 
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2. Basutoland Council.—There is a Basutoland Council consisting of a hundred members, 
all natives, ninety-five being nominated by the chiefs and five by the Government. The 
Council is consultative and advisory, and deals chiefly with the domestic affairs of the 
nation. It has no executive powers. 


3. Principal Officers. 
the establishment :— 


Resident Commissioner: Lieut.-Col. Sir E. C. F. Garraway, K.C.M.G. 
Deputy Resident Commissioner: John Pears Murray. 

Government Secretary: Reginald Montagu Bosworth Smith. 
Financial Secretary: Thomas Alfred Williams. 





The following list gives particulars of the principal officers on 


Assistant Commissioners : 


Heribe, Districts, va .5 aes Edward D’Urban Blyth. 
Mafeteng District........ . Llewelyn Griffith. 

Beren. District... 252476. oe James Hugh Sims. 
Mohale’s Hoek District.... Andrew T. Bond. 
Quthing District......2.. Hugh Ashton. 

Dlaseru, District a/s04; one Frank Layton Foord. 
Qacha’s Nek District..... Frank Jenner. 


Principal Medical Officer: Niel Morrison Macfarlane. 
Superintendent Leper Asylum: Peter Donald Strachan, M.D. 


Medical Officers : 
Leribe..District, 05. ... 2. John Wightman Stirting and Henry 
Edwardes Griffiths. 
Mohale’s Hoek District... William Robert Nattle. 


Mafeteng District......... Harold Rundle Fitz Nattle. 
Quthing District......... Emile Edouard Charles Vollet. 
Qacha’s Nek District..... Reginald Noel Johnson. 
Maseru District... .<.«. Hamilton Dyke. 


Principal Veterinary Surgeon: Frank Arthur Verney. 
Director of Public Works: Harrison Wyatt Gibson. 
Director of Education: Frederick Hugh Dutton, M.A. 

Director Government Industrial School: H. R. Vimpany. 
Comptroller of Stores: Stephen Bernard Dutton. 
Agricultural Officer: Lawrence Ford Wacher. 

Chief Clerk, Master of Court, and Registrar: Ernest Godfrey Dutton. 
Accounting Clerk: Reginald Ernest Goodman. 


Deputy Assistant Commissioner, Butha Buthe: Douglas Walsham How. 


Inspectors of Police : 


Lockhart Clementi. 
Hugh Ashton. 


Thomas Brereton Kennan, M.C. 
Francis Arthur Piers. 





Sub-Inspectors : 
Rowland Webster Booth. 
Reginald Collier. James Smith. 
Douglas St. Pierre Bunbury. | Harry Alston Smith. 
Ernest Edward Strong. Frederick Drummond Warren. 


Reginald Seymour Balie. 





4. Capital.—The Capital town is Maseru, which is the headquarters of the Government. 
It is situated on the Caledon River 86 miles by rail east of Bloemfontein, The population 
jn 1921 was given as 399 Europeans, 1,890 natives, and 30 other coloured persons. 


§ 4, Population. 


1. General.—Censuses of the population of Basutoland were taken in 1904, 1911, and 
1921, simultaneously with censuses taken in other parts of South Africa. No census was, 
however, taken in 1918. The following tables give particulars of the population at the 
three censnses mentioned :— 
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(i) POPULATION OF BASUTOLAND, 1904, 1911, AND 1921. 
























































NATIVE AND COLOURED. 
YEAR. | European. a Teen Grand 
Mixed and | Total. 
Bantu. Other Total. 
Coloured. 
1904— | | 
Males: Prk, a eae ee eee 520 163,216 | 137 | 163,353 163,873 
Femalo.&... diseslcenucae ae | 87 hut) 184,515)" | 8 | 184,600 | 184,975 
TOMA Di, ardcesone ecekehomr 895 | 347,731 | 222 347,953 | 848,848 
| 1 cage Seed Sah ee 
| | | ! 
1911— | | 
Male. . ssh tac bein eee | 799 | 182,583 | 720* 183,303 | 184,102 
Female” seen ceo cee oe 597 | | 219,224 | 584* | 219,808 | 220,405 
| | in } 
TOrL ye he 1,396 | 401,807 |  1,304* | 403,111 | 404,507 
yo2j— ati : "| i 
Male 4 ae | 866 | 222,342 | 627+ | 222,969 223,835 
PEiTAIG Sie s Cee as See oe 737 | 273,595 614 | 274,209 | 274,946 
) | 
BEY eta aa 
POwAL cas SO | 1,603 | 495,937 1,241¢ | 497,178 | 498,781 
| — = — —————S- ee —— 
* Including 8 males and 3 females, race not specified. 
+ Including 172 Asiatics—121 males, 51 females. 
(ii) POPULATION OF BASUTOLAND IN DISTRICTS, 1921. 
EUROPEAN. NATIVE AND COLOURED. 
: _ GRAND 
DISTRICT. | olini’: + baneea las Wer | TOTAL. 
| Males. | Females. | Total. | Males. Females. Total. 
- et aa \\ Byak. Gilet dak mab. See eee ee ge Age or 
Penibesio.. ho ne 142 | 118 260 / 46,484 61,521 | 108,005 ‘+ 108,265 
Berens, ye. oes Sono 54 ~ 132) . 24,195 32,615 56,810 56,942 
Maserlcots oo nee 309 303 612 | 44,669 54,975 99,644 | 100,256 
Mafeteng Be es Ce 139 | 123 262 / 30,131 37,369 67,500 67,762 
Mohale BIH OBK: eee j 88 Tas 159 | 27,272 33.577 60,849 61,008 
Quthing espiate abeiee eine 68 47 216 oh 17,8987), 20,614 38,147 38,262 
Qacha’s Nek....... 42 21 63 | 82,685 33,538 66,223 | 66,286 
| | | 
OTA Ae ae 866 | (iH 1,603 | 222,969 274,209 497,178 | 498,781 
peace ac a iti en 
ee | | | 














(ui) DENSITY, ETC., OF POPULATION (OTHER THAN EUROPEAN) OF BASUTOLAND, 
1904, 1911, AND 1921. 








Description. 1904.2 OSL 1927; 
Number of persons to the square mile...... eh ai | 29-70.) ads at 42-44 — 
Number of acres per head of the population........ eS 2PS56 18-60 15-08 
Number of occupied huts to the square mile....... | 7-40 9°54. — 
Number of persons to an occupied hut............. ) 4-0] 3°61 — 
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| | 
Religions. | European.) Bantu. | Other. | All Races. 
Christian— 
French Protestant Church and Paris 
Evangelical Mission............... Beact.} 66,883 )%.| 272 67,208 
Parrett Or. FLOMSG. os". .:...-.2 deel de oe 154 | 38,894. | 58 39,106 
Anglican Communion................. 770 »| 18,839 | 270 19,879 
African Methodist Episcopal (including 
LO gy 9S a ee Paired G8 hue) 2 — bs GA8l 2} eat 6,181 
Primitive Methodist........... Re ae Am a l 
Wesleyan’ Methodist. .......0.500).5 00 es 1,428 ie Been 
MeMPESeHUTChOS. 5). 6 os 2 ke BOO 221 | 320 | 56 597 
REY it eis. 5. eoidabent arias 190 | —— 4. 204 
fe baurd ie fsa wis sc 0h algae Se 34 | 3,204 10 3,248 
ET eee AE aa aldol 
DOTAR oe. «care een "1,568 | 135,749 798 | 138,115 
——— eee —pae On ee ee 
Non-Christian— | 
MTG ick ys Sass oh aE SO res os 4 Sees | = 4 
UMMM 10 oid) yh ered ele Ae wnt ess 14 14 
MiGMREOEICOOTY 620 atl. o) TAS ON ek es = 102 102 
MS et, ne Nie cae PS ee oe oi —a aoe 6 6 
MOTMR ES PR ed i OR Ree 4 — 122 126 
DOP ION ee SSP ee ches ho ede eee | Zi ee OUSL LT 2 359,121 
Unknown, Unspecified, and Indefinite.... 29 | 1,071 319 1,419 
CERAND= TOPAT. oboe. 1,603 | 495,937 1,241 498,781 




















§ 5. Vital Statistics and Migration. 


l. Births, Deaths and Miarriages.—The registration of births is not compulsory. 
Registers are kept in District Offices, but are only made use of by Europeans. The 
registration of deaths is also not compulsory, and no statistics can be given under these 
two heads. 

All Christian and Civil marriages are registered in the Office of the Government Secretary, 
Maseru. The following figures represent the number of marriages so registered during 
the years specified :— 


MARRIAGES REGISTERED IN BASUTOLAND. 


PERE atare-s af = © 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 
Numbers... .... 611 574 486 734 688 492 639 


Most of the marriages among the natives are contracted according to native custom, 
the usual dowry of cattle being paid. 


2. Migration.—There are no restrictions governing the entrance of Europeans into 
Basutoland, excepting under a recent proclamation whereby all former enemy aliens must 
first obtain a permit from the Government Secretary before they can enter the Territory. 
Every native entering or leaving the Territory must be in possession of an official pass. 


§ 6. Public Health and Sanitation. 


1. Basutoland Medical Service.—The Basutoland Medical Service, which supervises 
the public health and sanitation of the Territory, is organized on a departmental basis. 
Administration is in the hands of the Principal Medical Officer, who is responsible for all 
expenditure under the Medical Vote. The Leper Asylum is a separate department with a 
special vote. 

In addition to public health and sanitation, the Medical Department administers the 
Government Hospitals and Dispensaries, and provides free medical attendance for all 
Gevernment officials and their families. The hospitals and dispensaries were- primarily 
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inaugurated to combat witchceratt, which was extensively practised when the present ~ 


Administration took over Basutoland from the Cape Colony. 

Beginning in 1885 with one medical officer and a so-called native hospital, which was 
little more than a couple of rooms, without nurses or proper furniture and appliances, the 
system has eradually developed, until now there are five Government Hospitals, which 
are well equipped on modern lines, and staffed, partly with trained European, and partly 
with native nurses. The Maseru Hospital is ranked as a Class IT hospital by the Cape Medical 
Council. Each hospital has an out-patient department and dispensary, at which all 
Basutoland natives are treated at certain hours at a fee of 1s. for each atbendance. Native 
in-patients pay nothing. A few beds are reserved for Europeans, Officials and their wives, 
when admitted to hospital, pay maintenance fees, which are based on a sliding scale ; other 
European patients pay 15s. per diem. 

All fees collected are paid into revenue. With the exception of these fees the whole 
cost of administration is borne by Government. 

There is a Government Medical Officer for each district, and at some sub-stations there 
are private practitioners, who are paid at Cape District Surgeons’ rates for attendamce on 
officials and for medico-legal work. 


BASUTOLAND HOSPITALS, 1921-22. 


(a) Institutions and Staéfi— Namber | (6) Patients in 1921— Number 
Hospitely sia hoe eas 5 in-patients... -.: 6. 3eaee vine 2,288 
Bedarecvi tone enti ese 144 Out-patients. ...0.. .ca5e eae. 04,346 
Medical Staff (all non-resident) 9 
Nursing Stedf— (c) Revenue and Expenditure in 1921-22. 
EQLOPeSN x5: asi) so, ¢ dese es 15 
ES 72 eee See A Peo Ret ere 31 Revenue... i. «3% «0 pass eee 2,498 
Clerks (Kuropean)............ 1 Expenditure (including Sala- 
Native Dispensers and Assistants 9 ries of Medical Staff)....... 20,392 
Other Native Employees...... 30 


2. Contre! of Public Health and Sanitation.—This is provided fer wnder the Medical 
and Pharmacy Proclamation, No. 17 of 1921, and the Public Health Proclamation, No. 18 
of 1921. 


§ 7. Education. 


1. Geserat.—The work of education in the Territory is carried out almost exclusively 
by the missionaries. In December, 1922, there were 495 elementary schools for native 
scholars, with 34,733 pupils on the roll, and six institartions with 576 pupils. , The total 
average attendance in schools and institutions was 23,424. There isa Government Industrial 
School at Maseru, which was erected at a cost of approximately £10,000. Native youths 
are here instructed in carpentry, wagon-making, blacksmith’s work, building and stone- 
cutting. There are six European schools with a total of 113 scholars. 


§ 8. Labour and Wages. 


1, General. During the year ended 3lst December, 1922, passes to leave the Territory 
were issued to 57,663 natives for the purpose of working on mines, farms, domestic and 
miscellaneous work. There is very little scope for labour in the Territory. Wages for road- 
making and general labour range from Is. 3d. to 1s. 6d. per diem. The conditions governing 
ee cost of living approximate those existing in the contiguous portions of the Orange Free 
State. 


§ §. Administration of Justice. ale 


1. Administration of Justice.—The Basutoland Courts of law consist (a) of the Resident 
Commissioner’s Court, which constitutes the Supreme Court of Basutoland, and from which 
an appeal lies to the Privy Council; (6) Courts of Assistant Commissioners, who may 
inflict sentences not exceeding two years imprisonment with hard labour, or fines not 
exceeding £50, with civil jurisdiction up to £500. 

The laws administered are the same as the Cape of Good Hope up to 18th Mareh, 1884, 
until repealed or altered by proclamation of the High Commissioner, who is also empowered 
to make by proclamation such laws as may be necessary for the peace, order, and good 
govrenment of the Territory. Native law, so far as it is not repugnant to European law 
is administered by Basuto Chiefs and Headmen. 


2. Prisons.—There are seven gaols and two lock-ups in the Territory, and regulations 
as to the government of prisons have been promulgated by High Commissioner’s proclamation. 
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3. Pelice.—The Basutoland Mounted Police consists of the Resident Commissioner, 
as Commanding Officer, four inspectors and ten sub-inspectors, two chief constables, four 
constables, and 280 native non-commissioned officers and privates. There are also 33 
temporary privates (un-uniformed, but wearing an arm badge). 


§ 10. Defence. 


I. Organization fer BDefence.—During the late war 165 Europeans went on aetive 
service, and 1,397 natives were sent overseas with the South African Native Labour Con- 
timgent. Besides these, a number of natives went to South-West and East Africa as drivers, 
and im other capacities, but no record of them is obtainable. 


2. Special War Efiorts.—The chiefs and people contributed £50,026 towards. Imperial 
War Funds. The sum of £19,093 was contributed to the different war relief funds by 
Europeans ; and £2,861 by natives. 





§ 11. Land and Agriculture. 

1. Land Settiement.—There is no ownership or tenure of land in the Territory. Land 
is held under the communal system, and is apportioned to the people by the chiefs. There 
are no farmers in the country other than natives, the European population consisting mainly 
of Government officials, missionaries, traders, and labour agents. 

No effort has as yet been made in the way of irrigation. The rivers are swift and 
generally flow between high banks. At the different Government stations a fair supply of 
good water is conveyed in pipes from fountains for domestic use. 


2. Agricukture.—The principal agricultural and pastoral products are wool, mohair, 
wheat, maize, kaffir corn, cattle, sheep, and horses. The country is considerably overstocked 
at present. Efforts are being made by the Administration to improve the breed of horses 
by the introduction of good sires, the services of which are obtainable by the native for 
a nominal fee. Several thousand well-bred Merino rams were introduced some years ago, 
and distributed gratis among the native ewners. ‘his measure mndoubtedly improved the 
wool, for which the Basuto obtain very good prices. 


NUMBER OF LIVE STOCK AT CENSUSES OF 1904, 1911, AND 7921. 




















Year. Carion ai) Horses, | Cues and 





























| | Bonkeys. Sheep. Goats. 
Te Eh ae |. (209,883. | 63,677 | = ais 2. 
1911— a | 
Owned by Natives....... Poe ah 482,748 86,610 1,307 | 1,363,680 | 987,009 
Owned by Buropeans....... | 4,663 | ry Al 168 | 5,319 | 1,856 
te | | mes ie 
| | | 
Mera... 437,411 87,997 1,415 1,368,999 988,868 
| | 
1921— a 
Owned by Natives........-. 674,415, |- 152,325. | 6,284 1,854,426 804,257 
Owned by Europeans....... 6,251 | 1,408 | 300 5,286 | 1,101 
(Villages only.) | | 
| | | : 
POTAD. vc s.eccces ech SBOGR6 153,733. | 6,594 1,859,712 895,358 














3. Forests.—There are no forests, and there is very little indigenous wood. Government 
tree nurseries have been established, and endeavours are made to induce the natives to 
plant trees by supplying young trees free of cost. The land, however, is taken up for 
agriculture and pasture, and there is practically none to spare for forestry on any large 
scale. : 





4. Mining and Industrial Activities.—There are no mines im the Territory, and the 
chiefs and people are averse from prospecting of amy kind. No imdustrial development has 
yet taken place. 
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§ 12. Commerce, 


1. Trad#e.—There are 188 licensed traders in the territory who purchase the produce 
from the natives, and do a fairly large trade in blankets, clothing, prints, foodstuffs, ete. 


2. Imports and Exports.—The following returns show the imports and exports for 
a series of years. 

With regard to the imports, the values given in 1909 were oversea cost with the exception 
of colonial produce and manufactures. At present, however, the traders are only able to 
give the invoice cost of merchandise at the coast or wherever purchased. 

The returns of exports hereunder were compiled from statistics furnished by the traders 
themselves; for, since the constitution of the Union of South Africa, Basutoland has 
received a certain proportion of the duties collected by the Union Government, and the 
usual customs statistics are no longer available. The last available statistics showed that 
in 1909 the total value of imports was £258,994, and of exports was £349,884. These figures 
have now been practically trebled. Wool and mohair represent the major portion of the 
increase in the exports; but a great proportion of the increase between 1909 and 1918 
is due to the enhanced prices obtained for wool and mohair in recent years. Nevertheless 
these items alone show an increase in quantity of approximately 3,000,000 fb. 


(i) BASUTOLAND VALUE OF IMPORTS OF GENERAL MERCHANDISE, 
1809 TO 1922. 





1909. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. | 1922. 


. 
Value..... £ 258,994 901,332 | 882,339 1,069,393 | 1,219,388*  556,453¢ | 702,125t 























* Including Government imports, £38,401. + Including Government imports, £37.503. 
t Including Government imports, £37,700. 


(ii) BASUTOLAND.—QUANTITY AND VALUE OF EXPORTS, 1820 TO 1$22. 
























































| * 1920, | 1921, 1922. 
Description, a eee = a 
Quantity. _ Value. Quantity. Value. | Quantity. Value. 

oe , aie en is es sees i esr 
Horses and Mules...... No 270 | 2,784 449 3,005 364 1,937 

A nd CSSRePryPires sess Soni Apel! 12,290 106,284 9,370 44,573 2,342 8,022 
Sheep and Goats....... 3 2,155 ,622 6,357 3,657 2,999 | 1,373 
Raiir Corn. cveaes os ttus Ib. 3,823,800 | 26,553 17,146* 8,563 13,984* | 11,319 
Maize and Maize-Meal... ,, 5,750,800 / 21,352 4 43,478* 16,992 | 20,316* | 11,188 
Wheat and Wheat-Meal.. ,, | 17,739,000 = 218,386 | 110,383*| 152,762 | 128,204*| 138,995 
Oats and Barley........ m 16,500 | 108 | 2* 43 | T74* | 558 
Beans and Peas......... 5 619,600 | 4,763 | 1,623* 1,800 | 3,149* | 3,669 
Mohalts: «atts si6u Gutcw pees = 2,259,741 112,358 | 2,330,006 63,756 | 2,326,367 | 104,883 
WOO! iets ghesie ote aie Bee » | 10,030,954 418,785 | 12,826,772 211,981 | 12,829,330 | 377,333 
BIGGAR ; eee Gute were a 210,960 9,690 | 60,215 899 | 127,705 | 2.348 
KING a eer. we ee ioee > a 375,489 11,903 | 86,433 732 | 82,542 | 1,17 
Miscellaneous: o2:5 5.0. ccces | — 1,450 | — 1,685 | — 6,584 

TOTAL VALUER OF EXPORTS £ — 937,038 | — 510,448 —— | 669,330 

—— as —-——- ~ —— 0 ae em 
* Bags. 


§ 18. Railways, Roads, and Posts. 


1. Railways and Roads.—There are no railways in Basutoland with the exception 
of one mile of the South African Railways which enters Basutoland at Maseru from the 
Orange Free State. 

A good main road runs from Leribe in North Basutoland to Quthing in the south, 
connecting up all Government stations with the exception of Qacha’s Nek, which is situated 
on the Drakensberg on the south-east border, and is only accessible to wheel traffic from 
East Griqualand. All the District stations lie on or near the border, and are connected 
by good roads with the nearest Union town or railway station. 

The principal District stations after Maseru are: Leribe, about twelve miles from 
Ficksburg ; Mafeteng, about sixteen miles from Wepener ; and Mohale’s Hoek, about thirty 
miles from Zastron. 
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Excepting the Orange River, at which there is a pont, all rivers of any size on the main 
road are bridged. The bridge over the Phuthiatsana or Little Caledon River, nine miles 
from Maseru, is deserving of notice, as being entirely of stone, and has one 80-ft. and two 
40-ft. arches. The Caledon River, which forms the western and north-western borders, 
is bridged at Ficksburg near Leribe, Peka, and Maseru, the latter being a combined railway 
and road bridge. 


2. Posts, Telegraphs and Telephones.—There are nine Post and Telegraph Offices, 
and a good many postal agencies. The postal service is administered by the Postmaster- 
General of the Union, and deposits and withdrawals may be made with the Union Post Office 
Savings Bank at these offices. All the District offices are connected from north to south 
by telephone. The system is principally used by the Administration, but is also available 
for public use. 


: § 14. Finance. 


1. Revenue.—The Territory is financially self-supporting, the principal sources of 
revenue being the Native Tax, Customs, and Licences. The following table shows the 
Revenue collected under the different heads during a series of years :— 


BASUTOLAND PUBLIC MEAS: 1919-20 TO 1922-23. 











| | 




















Description. | 1919--20, | 1920-21. 1921-22. 1922-23. 
£ £ £ £ 

PREMERA rors Gi: clelei s:ciacearerc bites 107,291 106,446 126,541 121,234 
DUARTE eats ce id eve st Cs cis es kek 63,283 86,855 | 54,398 62,011 
PNEOMECNM LAS co euyeteas co eae e eth ares | - — 2,731 3,755 
EE eee tec, dik teeye 9 @ viv aehe | 6,678 7,360 7,662 7,522 
nh he te le a a a 6a 7,813 Tel 74 tet 7,097 
Fees of Court or Office............ 812 1,330 | 970 814 
MANTCIAINICITIOS 4% tht oe cise choles, ove bade e 4,118 4,119 1,461 1,305 
Fees for services rendered.......... 2263 2,396 2,490 2,605 
NMR Pe Ss oc ah Ca Satan ove ae be 3,781 4,014 / 2,640 2,550 
IMARCELIATICOUR. «sco s'e’> vice cee olevarels | | 4,027 5,491 | 3,748 3,645 

JA aie 2 aan £ | 199,885 226,324 | 209,815 | 212,538 














2. Expenditure.—The principal items of expenditure are Establishments, Police, 
Public Works, Medical Services, Education, and the Leper Settlement. Although a 
considerable amount has been expended annually as ‘“‘ Capital expenditure,” the balance 
of assets in excess of liabilities on the 31st March, 1921, amounted to £102,370. The 
following is a statement of the expenditure in detail during a series of years :— 


BASUTOLAND.—EXPENDITURE FROM PUBLIC FUNDS, 1919-20 TO 1922-23. 
































Description. 1919-20. 1920-21. | 1921-22. 1922-23. 

x x a | a 
Establishments...............-.0 23,496 28,899 26,945 25,488 
PRONE here oe CAR a e's eh be 28,574 40,425 38,199 35,647 
A RN ire tardy rcsh v wiand ad x/e eco 7,975 9,627 10,721 10,043 
Allowances—Chiefs, Headmen....... 12,266 11,459 14,417 11,290 
Administration of Justice.......... 5,324 | 7,796 | 5,955 9,116 
Public Works Department.......... 3,073 3,687 | 4,328 5,811 
Public Works Recurrent........... 24,402 | 32,205 22,406 20,371 
Public Works Extraordinary........ — | — 2,902 2,335 
NEG CUCM te Sera oc avic tle slo tues et ortnn 18,954 24,244 20,392 20,443 
LOR TGT a foi) OA Anon Re eae are ean 23,862 | 26,745 35,301 34,681 
Basutoland Industrial SCHOOL cen — — 2,454 2,323 
TT Lao 0 SA RR a a 659 693 650 733 
MASCENANEOUS.L oes es cos otc ace ees 8,946 6,270 . 9,694 4,868 
EA OFIGHIULICOS Wiietran eh oiers oo Be cics vos Fads §,285 9,970 9,871 | 9,984 

Prevention of East Coast Fever.... 4,840 | 5,086 1,933 | = 
INAGIONAlSCOUNCIISE . a.c.0\%ie ieee: 1,946 | 2,113 — 1,830 
PONSIONSpertce cen eee tie e's os | 4,675 | 6,508 4,942 5,259 
Leper: Settlements. 2.0... 05... 0. 17,584 25,803 Palla hrae 20,845 
Capital Expenditure. .............. 9,580 | 11,423 10,238 3,480 
LOT Deties beieht fi toes ie 202,441 | 252,953 243,071 224,547 

















3. Banking.—There are branches of the Standard Bank and National Bank at Maseru ; 
and the Bloemfontein Board of Executors and Trust Company, Ltd., has opened a branch 
at the same place. 
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CHAPTER II. 


BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE. 


§ 1. History. 


1. Proclamation of British Protectorate.— During the year 1885 Sir Charles Warren, 
who was in command of an expedition dispatched from England to pacify Southern 
Bechuanaland, where for some time previously hostilities had been proceeding between the 
Bechuana and Boers from the South African Republic, visited the principal chiefs in 
Northern Bechuanaland (known as the Bechuanaland Protectorate), namely, Khama, 
Gaseitsiwe, and Sebele, and as a result a British Protectorate was proclaimed over their 
territories. No further steps were taken until the year 1891, when, by an Order-in-Council, 
dated 9th May, the limits of the Bechuanaland Protectorate were more clearly defined, 
and the High Commissioner for South Africa was authorized to appoint such officers as 
might appear to him to be necessary to provide for the administration of justice, the raising 
of revenue, and generally for the peace, order, and good government of all persons within 
the limits of the Order. Sir Sidney Shippard, the Administrator of Bechuanaland, was 
appointed Resident Commissioner. An Assistant Commissioner was also appointed for 
the Southern Protectorate and another for the Northern Protectorate, the laws in force 
in the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope on the 10th day of June, 1891, being declared in 
force in the territory, mutatis mutandis, and so far as not inapplicable. Subsequent legis- 
lation has been effected by proclamation of the High Commissioner. 





2. Relations with the British South Africa Company.—For fiscal and other purposes 
the Protectorate was treated as a portion of the Crown Colony of British Bechuanaland 
until the 15th of November, 1895, when the latter was annexed to the Caje Colony. In 
the autumn of that year arrangements were made for the transfer of the administration 
of the Bechuanaland Protectorate, with the exception of certain reserves for native chiefs, 
to the British South Africa Company. The country occupied by the Bamalete Tribe, and 
so much of the Bora-Tshidi Barolong country as lies within the limits of the Protectorate, 
were transferred to the Administration of the British South Africa Company, Dr. L. &. 
Jameson being appointed Resident Commissioner therefor. The Company’s police were 
moved down to a camp in the Protectorate, at Pitsane Potlugo. From that spot, on the 
29th day of December, Dr. Jameson crossed the border of the South African Republic 
with his police, and marched towards Johannesburg, which was at the time in a state of 
great unrest. Being defeated by the Boers at Doornkop, he surrendered on the 2nd 
January, 1896. In consequence of this raid, the administration of the two areas above 
referred to was retransferred to the Imperial Government, by whom the Protectorate, in 
its entirety, is still governed under the name of the Bechuanaland Protectorate. It includes 
the Tati District, which is a portion of old Matabeleland conceded in 1887 by Lobengula 
to Mr. 8. H. Edwards. 


3. Proclamation of Crown Lands.—In 1895 the Chiefs Khama, Sebele, and Bathoen 
visited England, and each of them abandoned all rights and jurisdiction in and over certain 
portion of his former territory. The lands thus abandoned by them were, by Order-in- 
Council, dated the 16th day of May, 1904, declared Crown Lands, and all rights of His 
Majesty in or in relation thereto were vested in the High Commissioner for South Africa, 
who was empowered to make grants or leases of such lands on such terms and conditions 
as he might think fit, subject to any directions received from one of His Majesty’s Principal 
Secretaries of State. Title to these lands was subsequently granted to the British South 
Africa Company, Limited, subject to certain reservations, and these lands are now known. 
as the Tuli, Gaberones, and Lobatsi Blocks of farms. 


By virtue of the Order-in-Council dated the 10th January, 1910, ait other land situate 
within the limits of the Bechuanaland Protectorate, elsewhere than in the Tati District, 
was, and still is, vested in His Majesty’s High Commissioner for South Africa, subject_to 
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all the provisions of the Order-in-Council of the 16th May, 1904, and to the following 
exceptions : 
(1) Such land as is either— 
(a) included in any native reserve duly set apart by proclamation; or 
(b) the subject of any grant duly made by or on behalf of His Majesty; and 
‘2) the forty-one farms known as “the Barolong Farms,” held by members of the 
Barolong Tribe by virtue of certificates of occupation issued by the Chief 
Mo itsioa on the 28th day of March, 1895. 


4. Later Developments.— During the period 1896-97 the existing railway line con- 
necting the Union of South Africa with Rhodesia was constructed by the Bechuanaland 
Railway Company, authorized thereto by High Commissioner’s proclamations. 

In 1898 a limited number of farms were allotted at and in the neighbourhood of Ghanzi, 
in the Ngamiland District of the territory, to settlers, some of whom had trekked thereto 
as prospectors in 1894. 

In 1899 the boundaries of the Bamangwato, Batawana, Bakgatla, and Bangwaketse 
Native Tribes were established and defined by proclamation, and in 1909 the boundaries 
of the Bamalete Native Reserve were similarly fixed. 

In 1911 the Tati Concessions, Limited, and its successors and assigns, were confirmed 
by Proclamation No. 2 of 1911 in the full, free, and undisturbed possession as owners of 
all the land within the Tati District, subject to all the terms and conditions of the said 
Proclamation, certain lands being assigned as a reserve for the occupation of natives. 
This reserve is under the control of the Government. The natives residing within it hold 
and occupy the land included therein, subject to such rules and regulations as aze from 
time to time proclaimed by the High Commissioner; and, subject to certain conditions 
safeguarding the interests of the natives, the Company (now the Tati Company, Limited) 
retains the mining rights (including precious stones) over this native reserve. 

In 1920 a European Advisory Council and a Native Advisory Council were established 
to advise the Resident Commissioner in matters affecting the Europeans and natives 
respectively. 





§ 2. Boundaries, Area, and Physical Characteristics. 


1. Boundaries.—The territory of the Bechuanaland Protectorate is bounded on the 
south and east by the Union of South Africa, on the north-east by Southern Rhodesia, on 
the north by the Zambesi and Chobe (Linyanti) Rivers, and on the west by the territory 
of South-West Africa. 

It has not been surveyed as a whole, but its area is estimated at 275,000 square miles. 
Its mean altitude is about 3,300 feet. ; 


2. Meteovslogy and Physical Features.— The winter climate (May to August) is delight- 
ful. The heat during the other months is great, but there are occasional short, sudden 
and therefore treacherous changes from extreme heat to cold. Malarial fever is prevalent, 
being particularly severe in the neighbourhood of water-courses and other low-lying places, 
where, during and immediately after the season of the heavy rains (December to end of 
April), the dense bush, thick undergrowth, and rank vegetation afford excellent shelter to 
mosquitoes. The rainfall varies from 20 to 25 inches in a year, though heavier falls have 
been recorded. 

The eastern portion of the territory has some fine hill scenery in comparatively close 
proximity to the Transvaal border. The remainder of the Protectorate, which, at first 
sight, appears to be perfectly flat, is, in reality, undulating, rich in grasses, shrubs, and 
trees, with occasional outcrops of limestone, but mostly of a sandy and waterless character. 
Old and well-defined river-courses indicate, however, that at one time the country was 
well watered, as indeed is still the case north and north-east of Lake Ngami. 





§ 8. Administration. 


The form of government is very similar to that which obtains in Basutoland. The 
territory is administered by a Resident Commissioner under the direction of the High 
Commissioner for South Africa, the latter possessing the legislative authority, which is 
exercised by proclamation. 

The territory is, for administrative purposes, divided into two districts, known as the 
Northern and Southern Districts, each with an Assistant Commissioner. ‘These two dis- 
tricts are themselves sub-divided into others, each with a magistrate, these officials being 
assisted in the maintenance of law and order bya dorce of police. 

In view of the geographical position of that part of the territory of South-West Africa 
east of longitude 21° East, known as Caprivi-zipfel, it was found expedient to provide in 
1922 that the latter should be administered as if it were a portion of the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate. 

The Headquarters of the Administration are at Mafeking, in the Cape Province. 
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PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF THE ADMINISTRATION. 


Resident Commissioner.... Sir James Comyn | Assistant Resident Magis- C. M. Ledeboer. 
Macgregor, C.M.G. trate, Molepolole 
Resident Magistrate,Ghanzi <A. L. Cuzen. 


Government Secretary and 





Assistant Commissioner, l bs Ellenberger, Staff Officer and Chief Cus- Chief Inspector H. 
Southern Protectorate.. ce toms Officer Fielding. 

Financial Secretary, Master PeINSDOCEORS sc .3% ie Sesale cae yee HD. Hannay,.f. 
of the Resident Commis- ie Willams O. Garbutt. 
sioner’s Court, and Regis- | ~~ aa | Sub-Inspectors........... C, M, Ledeboer, H. 3B. 
trar. Of Deeds inc. a. os | Poole, V. G. Gash, 

Chief Clerk and Registrar. H. H. Price. G. 4H. Nettelton, 

Crown Prosecutor......... S. A. Minchin, LL.B: | G. C, Guilbert, V. 

EOGRLSA MUIGOE, Sass oe os A. Warren. Ellenberger, H. 

School Inspector.......... F. H. Dutton, M.A. | Beeching. 

Controller of Stores....... A. E, Fosdike. | Principal Medical Officer.. Donald. M. MacRae, 

Assistant | Commissioner, | Lieut.-Col. R. M. M.D., M.S. 
Northern Protectorate. . Daniel. i Medical Officer, Gaberones. Duncan M, Machae, 

Clerk (Acting Resident W. E. Mangan. M.A., M.D., B.S. 
Magistrate) Medical Officer, Serowe.... Peter D. Strachan, 

ResidentMagistrate,Ngami- A. G. Stigand. M.A.,M.D. (seconded 

— land to Basutoland). 

Resident Magistrate, Gab- E. O, Butler. Medical Officer, Francistown Desmond Drew, J3.A4., 
erones M.B., B.Ch. 

Resident Magistrate, Kanye Captain Moseley. Chief Veterinary Officer... W. H. Chase, 

Acting Resident Magistrate, KE. H. M. Drury, FUR.GIVS. 

Serowe M.B.E, | Veterinary Surgeon....... ¥F, M. Hill, M.R.C.V.S. 

Resident Magistrate, Lo- Captain R. O’M. Seah INepectone.... iscsi. C. E. Betts (honorary 
batsi Reilly. | rank of Sub-Inspec- 

Resident Magistrate, Ka- Captain ‘H. B. Neale. tor). 
zungula District President of the eee 

Acting Assistant Resident Captain F. T. O. Court of the Bechuana- >G. T. Morice, K.C. 
Magistrate, Tuli Block Garbutt. land Protectorate....... J 


§ 4. Populaticn. 


1. General.—The following gives particulars regarding the population of the Protectorate 
according to the censuses taken in 1911 and 1921: 


ce poet Ole; ~CENSUSES OF phen de’ as 











Year. European. | Bantu. | Asiatic. Other Coloured. Total. 
nr mtnee rn tonne eho Co Car ko op Ae 
191] 1,692 123,303 | 355 : 125,350 
1921 1,743 | 150,185 52 | 1,003 | 152,983 

| 


(ii) BECHUANALAND—NATIVE POPULATION BY DISTRICTS, SEX, AND AGES, 
CENSUS OF 1921. 


Male. Femaie, | 














District. rag aaa ‘gia Tp Ke | Total. 


Under 16. | 16 and over. | Under 16. {| 16 and over. | 
aS | 


| \ 





i | 
Bamangwato Reserve.......... | 12,413 | 19,210 10,117 | 16,307 58,047 
Bakwena Reserve.............. | 2,803 | 2.675 2.401 | 3,283 11,162 
Bangwaketsi Reserve.......... 4,581 | 4,003 3,878 | 5,004 17,466 
Haksatian Reserve... .-...'s 2. | 3,091 | 2,417 3,073 | 3,023 11,604 
Bamalete Reserve............. | 327, 708 iepA Gee 1 1,278 4,578 
Batawana. Reserve... 0... ces | 3,550 5,433 3,244 | 6,222 17,449 
DAL EOE ete ary cco iS fats ia 0 aVisisy's ote | 284 | 256 285 | 374 1,199 
FE UUMIMISL CLC User elas. oscars ork Feder d Woe 3,579 2,468 | 2,960 11,877 
TU mEDlOCK nein. re arate iets | 229° | 650 202 | 293. 1,374 
‘ Ganeronesa BOGE: je a0u2sis ss e 3 ee 189 "6054 92 392 
SOURS aD lOC Karas, sib sits bine oo 2G4e— 4 280 224 233 1,001 
PALOMINO! PATWIS fl 2 tis cle. cbs 0 846 | 630 740 | 938 3,154 
Ghanzie District. 22... fee © ele 350° | 543 302 | 503 1,698 
Kazungula pitta Sepa eoenres tac 432. | 696 386 | 607 2,115 
Nekati.. Pee Ce ee A fire oe 199 185 275 836 
Molopo ‘Strip. SS Sheet ed ee 4038 | 242, 321 314 1,285 
Lehututu District.............. | 1,008 921 836 1,239 4,004 
Railway’ Stripwiesn.ciagu. e0tk als 165 | 373 | 170 236 g44 
| | 
TOTAL SE | 34,859 42,998 | 30,147 | 42;181 | 150,185 
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The European or white population of the territory is widely scattered. 
The principal native villages are :— 


Estimated 

Tribe. Population. 
Serowe. - ca okies hae (Bamangwato)......... ry Mane d 25,000 
Kayes tet ae a ( Dangwaketss).... i... oe es 12,000 
Molepolole. . >. ...-..2%i7% (Bakewens.): vine. «cs oases ae 9,000 
Wain) ste eo, nk eee (Batewana). .\°. > «500s «pee 5,000 
Moichodt <0 sik = seer (Ba kgauays.g iitaGhh: doen 8,000 
Risanicutsa, aise saat (Bamalete). .. . ...stanied ders 3,900 


§ 5. Vital Statistics and Migration. 


1. Registration of Births, Deaths, and Marriages.—The registration of births is volun 
tary and governed by Act No. 20 of 1880 of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope, which 
is applicable to the Bechuanaland Protectorate. 

The only details registered are those of non-natives. 

The solemnization of marriages is governed by Proclamation No. 1 of 1917, as amended 
by Proclamations Nos. 14 of 1917 and 72 of 1922. Most natives secure their brides by 
the payment of ‘ bogadi”’ cattle to her parents. 








2. Migration Regulations (Europeans).—There are no Migration Regulations coneern- 
ing the entrance of Europeans into the Bechuanaland Protectorate, except as regards 
persons who are citizens or subjects of States with which His Majesty the King was at 
war at any time during the year 1918. Such persons may not enter the territory without 
a permit issued by the Government Secretary. 


§ 6. Public Health. 


1. Public Health Laws.—The provisions of the Public Health Acts of the Colony of 
the Cape of Good Hope passed previous to 10th June, 1891, are, mutatis mutandis, in force 
within the territory ; and the provisions of Part I of the Police Offences Act, No. 27 of 1882 
have been applied by proclamation to the areas of Gaberones, Francistown, Lobatsi, and 
Palapye Road. 

No one may practise within the territory as a physician, surgeon, apothecary, chemist, 
or druggist without being licensed to do so, and to that end must first produce his diploma 
to the Resident Commissioner. 





2. Hospitals and Medical Service.—There are no hospitals in the territory, apart from 
a small one at Gaberones, and the more serious cases are removed to the Victoria Hospital 
at Mafeking, towards the erection of which the Bechuanaland Protectorate Administration 
made a substantial contribution. 

The Principal Medical Officer resides at Mafeking. There are medical officers at 
Gaberones, Serowe, and Francistown. Apart from these, railway medical officers travel 
up and down the railway line, which is a section of the proposed Cape to Cairo Railway. 


§ 7. Education and Religion. 


1. Scheols.—1In 1921-22 there were in the territory ten schools for Huropeans, each 
in receipt of a Government grant-in-aid; and a small farm school at Ramaquabane. 
These were attended by approximately 147 children. There was also one school for 
coloured children, with an attendance of 19, and there were 65 native schools attended: 
by about 5,610 children. The schools for European and coloured children, and one native 
school, received Government grants-in-aid, which amounted to £1,054. The native schools 
were supported from the native fund, from which the sum of £2,950 was spent on education 
and the upkeep of the school buildings, £150 going to the native institution at Tiger Kloof 
for the training of teachers. 

Most of these schools are making good progress, but the custom of the Bechuana of 
sending a great number of their boys to distant cattle posts for the whole year, and of 
taking their families with them to their lands for long periods of the school year, greatly 
retards material improvement. The number of schools has increased by 5, with an inerease 
of over 1,000 pupils, but many of these schools are not in being for the whole year. Making 
due allowance for the seasonal variation in attendance, there seems to be signs of the 
awakening of a new spirit among the Bechuana in regard to education.. 

At the census of 1921, 16,344 males and 20,175 females were returned as literate and 
60,684 males and 52,982 females as illiterate. 
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2. Churches.—-Religious work is carried on in the territory by representatives of 
various denominations. There are churches for Europeans at Francistown and Serowe, 
and clergymen of the Anglican and Wesleyan Churches occasionally hold services for 
Kuropeans along the railway line. As regards natives, each principal village has a spacious 
church building, paid for chiefly by the natives themselves ; and places of worship are also 
to be found in the majority of the smaller villages. 


§ 8. Labour and Wages. 


1, Labour in the Protectorate—The European population of the Protectorate being 
small, and there being no industries of any magnitude in the territory, the demand for 
native labour within its borders is consequently restricted, and confined chiefly to work 
in farming operations within the comparatively small areas open to white settlers in the 
lati and Ghanzi Districts and in the Tuli, Gaberones, and Lobatsi Blocks of farms. 


2. Labour Recruiting.—The Protectorate offers a large field of operations. however, 
for recruiters of native labour for work on the mines and elsewhere outside of the territory ; 
but no person may act as a labour agent within the Protectorate unless he is the holder 
of a current, non-transferable, licence for that purpose, issued to him by the Resident 
Commissioner or by some officer duly authorized by the Resident Commissioner to issue 
such licences. 

Any persons applying for a labour agent’s licence is required to deposit £100 or to 
find security to the like amount to the satisfaction of the Resident Commissioner or other 
authorized officer, and must also fix a domicilium citandi and executandi within the territory 
where all civil process in respect of any breach of contract or recovery of wages may be 
served, Kvery application for such licence must be accompanied by a statement in writing, 
signed by the proposed employer, giving his name and address, the nature of the proposed 
employment, the rate of wages at which the native labourers are to be engaged, and any 
further particulars as to the proposed terms of service which the officer issuing the licence 
may demand. No concession or contract by which any native chief or headman purports 
to bind himself or his people to provide labourers is valid. . 

The native tribes of the territory are well behaved as a whole, ready to act on the 
advice of the Resident Commissioner and of his officers, and the Administration is therefore 
in the happy position of being free from labour problems which affect other countries. 


3. Wages and Gost of Living.—The conditions 4s to wages and the increase caused by 
the war in the cost of foodstuffs and other necessaries of life are, to all intents and purposes, 
similar to those at present existing in the Union of South Africa. 








4, Sale of intexicating Liquer.—No intoxicating liquor may be introduced into the 
territory without the permission in writing of the Resident Commissioner, of an Assistant 
Commissioner, magistrate, or commissioned officer of police. The sale*or gift of liquor te 
any native is strictly prohibited. By the word ‘‘ Native”’ is understood “ any aboriginal 
native belonging to any native tribe, including half-castes and all persons of mixed race 
living as members of any native community, tribe, kraal, or location.” 

Apart from the licence issued to the Rhodesia Railways, Limited, for the sale of refresh- _ 
ments on passenger trains running through the Bechuanaland Protectorate, there are only 
seven licences forthe sale of liquor in the territory. These are granted in respect of 
premises along the railway line at places where accommodation is necessarily provided for 


travellers. 


§ 9. Administration of Justice. 


1. Gourts of Law.—The Resident Commissioner exercises all the powers of the Supreme 
Court of the (late) Cape Colony, but no original civil action, suit, or proceeding can be 
instituted in his Court, and, except in cases of murder, it is not competent to institute or 
bring any criminal proceedings before his Court in the first instance, or otherwise than by 
way of review or appeal from the decision of a Court of Assistant Commissioner, Resident 
Magistrate, Assistant Resident Magistrate, or Special Justice of the Peace. 

Until 1912 Assistant Commissioners and Resident Magistrates had jurisdiction in all 
civil and eriminal cases, except murder, subject to the right of appeal to the Resident 
Commissioner and to the Sovereign-in-Council; but their jurisdiction did not extend to 
any matter in which natives of the same tribe were concerned, unless in the opinion of 
such Court the exercise of such jurisdiction was necessary in the interests of peace or for 
the prevention or punishment of acts of violence to person or property. 

Until 1912, also, the trial of every person charged with murder had, under section 4 
of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Proclamation, No. 2 of 1896, to be held before a Court 
consisting of the Resident Commissioner, as President, and any two Assistant Commissioners 
or Resident Magistrates of the territor:. But since 1912 a special Court, called the Special 
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Court of the Bechuanaland Protectorate, was established for the trial of such cases (civil and 
criminal) as are hereinafter mentioned and (save as hereinafter otherwise stated) to exclude 
‘such cases from the jurisdiction of the Courts of Resident Commissioner, Assistant Com- 
missioner, and Resident Magistrate. The Special Court is held at such time and at such 
place or places as are publicly notified by the Resident Commissioner, and consists of a 
Judge or Advocate of the Supreme Court of South Africa, appointed byjthe High Commissioner 
to be President of the Court, and any two Assistant Commissioners nominated by the Resident 
Commissioner. 
Such Court has jurisdiction in respect of— 

(a) civil actions in which either party is a European, and in which the claim or value 
of any property in dispute exceeds £1000, or in which the action is for the divorce 
of persons joined in matrimony or for a declaration of nullity of marriage ; 
criminal cases in which the accused is a European and is charged on indictment 
with any of the following offences: treason, murder, culpable homicide, rape, 
perjury, arson, offences relating to the coinage, and if the property, the subject 
of the offence, exceeds £1000, theft, receiving stolen property knowing the same 
to have been stolen, robbery, forgery, uttering forged documents knowing the 
same to be forged, fraud, and attempts to commit any offence in this sub-section 
mentioned ; 

Such cases pending in the Court of Resident Commissioner or in the Court 
established under section 4 of Proclamation No. 2 of 1896 as such Court may, 
on its own mere motion, remove to the said Special Court ; 
(d) such civil actions pending in any Court of Assistant Commissioner or Resident 
Magistrate in which either party is a European as such Court may, either on 
application to it by either party to the action or on its own mere motion, remove 
to the said Special Court ; 
and neither the Court of the Resident Commissioner nor a Court of Assistant Commissioner 
or Resident Magistrate now has jurisdiction in any cases mentioned in (a) or (b) above, 
otherwise than for conducting a preliminary examination, unless both of the parties or the 
accused, as the case may be, apply to have the case tried before such Court and such Court 
grants such application where the case is within its jurisdiction. 

A right of appeal to the Privy Council lies against any final judgment, decree, sentence, 
or order of the said Special Court. ° 


When the Special Court is not sitting, any Court of Assistant Commissioner or Resi- 
dent Magistrate may hear and determine— 

(a) all motions and applications (including applications for arrests and interdicts 
of persons and things) in respect of any claim, debt, or matter in dispute which 
is within the jurisdiction of the said Special Court, whether an action in respect 
thereof is pending in the said Special Court or not; 

(6) all actions for provisional sentence which are within the jurisdiction of the said 
Special, Court ; 

(c) all trial cases commenced in the said Special Court in which either the plaintiff 
or the defendant is in default or in which consent to judgment is filed by the 
defendant ; where such Court would but for the provisions of the last preceding 
section have had jurisdiction to hear and determine such case ; 

and in all such cases an appeal lies from the decision of a Court of Assistant Commissioner 
or Resident Magistrate to the said Special Court. 


The rules of the Cape of Good Hope, Provincia] Division, of the Supreme Court of 
South Africa in force on the lst day of October, 1912, apply, mutatis mutandis, in the Special 
Court of the Bechuanaland Protectorate. 


The rules, orders, and regulations respecting the manner and form of proceeding in 
civil and criminal cases before the Court of the Resident Commissioner are, mutatis mutandis, 
and as far as the circumstances of the territory admit, the same as those of the Supreme 
Court of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope, and the procedure in the Courts of Assistant 
Commissioners and Resident Magistrates is, subject to a similar proviso, the same as that 
which was in force in the said Colony on the 10th day of June, 1891. 

Courts of ‘Assistant Resident Magistrates, first established in 1898, have such juris- 
diction in all matters and cases, civil and criminal, as was conferred prior to the 10th day 
of June, 1891, on the Courts of Resident Magistrates of the Colony of the Cape of Good 
Hope, but their jurisdiction does not extend to cases in which natives belonging to one 
and the same tribe are concerned, except where it is necessary in the interests of peace or 
for the prevention or punishment of acts of violence to person or property. 

The native chiefs adjudicate on cases arising among natives of their respective tribes, 
and legislation has recently been introduced which provides for appeals against judgments 
of native chiefs in the Bechuanaland Protectorate. Such appeals lie in the first instance 
to a Court composed of the Assistant Commissioner or Magistrate of the district and of 
the chief whose judgment is appealed from. If the Assistant Commissioner or Magistrate 
and the chief agree, but the complainant is dissatisfied with their decision, a further appeal 


(b 


— 


(c 
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lies to the Resident Commissioner. In the event of the Assistant Commissioner or Magis- 
trate and the chief disagreeing, then the Resident Commissioner decides the matter in 
dispute. 

The jurisdiction of Special Justices of the Peace in the Bechuanaland Protectorate 
is similar to that which was conferred on Special Justices of the Peace of the Cape Colony 
prior to the 10th June, 1891; the punishment which may be inflicted by them on offenders 
is a fine of £2 or imprisonment with or without hard labour for one month, and all cases 
tried by them must be sent for review. 

Apart from the Resident Commissioner’s Court and the Special Court of the Bechuana- 
land Protectorate, there are in the territory two Courts of Assistant Commissioner (one 
for the Northern and one for the Southern District); eight Courts of Resident Magistrate 
[at Gaberones, Kanye, Maun (Ngamiland), Serowe, Lobatsi, Molepolole, Kazungula, and 
Ghanzi]; two Courts of Assistant Resident Magistrate (at Francistown and Tuli Block), 
respectively. 

There are also a number of Justices of the Peace throughout the territory. 


GRININAL CASES ADJUDICATED UPON IN BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE, 
1916-17 TO 1921-22. 











1916-17. | 1917-18. | 1918-19. | 1919-20. | 1920-21. 1921-22. 








445 | 499 434 | 410 





These figures do not include cases tried by native chiefs in accordance with native law. 

2. Prisons.—There is a prison at Francistown and one at Gaberones. At other centres 
there are lock-ups. The Prison Regulations published under Government Notice No. 1108 
of 13th November, 1893, framed under and by virtue of the provisions of Act No. 23 of 
1888 of the Cape Colony, are in force, in so far as applicable throughout the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate. 


§ 16, Defence and Police Organization. 


1. General.—There is no Defence Force. For the maintenance of law and order, 
however, there is a force of police known as the Bechuanaland Protectorate Police, numbering 
174. This force is under the direct control of the Resident Commissioner, and Part 2 of 
the Cape Mounted Riflemen Act (Cape of Good Hope), No. 9 of 1878, is, mutatis mutandis, 
in force and applicable to all members of the police. There are 9 European officers and 
18 European non-commissioned officers and men; also 50 native non-commissioned officers 
and men mainly drawn from Basutoland. In addition, there are 146 Bechuana employed 
as dismounted constables. The police are stationed in small detachments at various posts 
in the territory. ; 





2. War Service.—During the recent war a number of the European police took their 
discharge in order to engage upon military service, and as many police and officials as could 
be spared without serious detriment to the public service were granted leave for active 
service. Those who perforce had to remain in the territory were loyally assisted by the 
natives in guarding the eastern and western borders of the territory, which was invaded 
in two places only :— 

(a) on its south-eastern border by a party of rebels from the Transvaal Province, 
who were evidently endeavouring to find their way to South-West Africa, but 
were surrounded and surrendered before they had proceeded very far into the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate. (Gaseitsiwe, the late Chief of the Bangwaketse 
tribe, and his men, gave valuable assistance on this occasion) ; 

(6) on the western border, where a force of Germans attacked and burnt the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate Police out-station at Kwaganae, killing one messenger. 


3. Arms and Ammunition.—No arms or ammunition may be brought into the 
territory or delivered to anyone within its boundaries without the permission in writing 
of the Resident Commissioner or of an Assistant Commissioner or Magistrate duly authorized 
by the Resident Commissioner to grant such permission, 





§ 11. Land and Water Supply. 


1. Land Tenure.—The amount of transfer duty payable in the territory is two pounds 
per centum. 

No policy has yet been disclosed as regards the Crown Lands defined by the Order-in- 
Council of the 10th January, 1910, and no occupation or ownership or claims of right to 
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occupation or ownership by any person of European birth or descent in respect of any 
land within the limits of the territory and no concession or grant of any right, title, or 
privilege to deal with or authorize the occupation or ownership of any such land can be 
recognized as valid or legal unless or until approved in such mode as has been or may 
hereafter be appointed by the High Commissioner. 

Outside of the Native Reserves no tribal claims to land in the Protectorate can be 
acknowledged by His Majesty’s Government unless such claims are based upon an occupation 
commencing at a date prior to the Proclamation of the High Commissioner constituting 
such land a Protectorate or incorporating such land in the Protectorate, or unless such 
land has been subsequently occupied with the express consent of the High Commissioner. 

No concession by any native chief whether or not accompanied or supported by any 
power of attorney or instrument or document of procuration and no power of attorney 
or instrument or document of procuration granted by any such chief coupled with an interest 
in favour of some other person whether such interest be apparent or not in the face of such 
power, instrument, or document, can be recognized by any Court of Law unless and until 
sanctioned and approved by His Majesty’s Secretary of State. 

The Native Reserves are held under tribal tenure and are unalienable. No person of 
European birth or descent may earry-on_ business of any description therein without having 
first obtained the consent of the chief and his councillors. 


2. Water Supply.—There are no irrigation works in the Proteetorate. Apart from 
the rivers Marico, Limpopo, Zambesi, and Chobe, and apart from the Okavango marshes 
and their outlets, there are practically no surface waters in the territory, except in the 
rainy season. In the dry season, when the rain-pools disappear, water can, however, usually 
be had at no great depth by sinking in the sandy beds of the larger rivers. 

Water-boring and well-sinking operations, in comparatively close proximity to the 
eastern border of the territory, have given good results in some localities, and have proved 
utter failures in others. solid red granite being often encountered. 

Several attempts have been made, by the Administration, to open up the waters to 
the west, through the Kalahari. These have yielded only meagre results. The water struck 
was sometimes very brackish. It is possible, however, and the opinion has often been 
expressed, that, by deep boring, the waterless and useless tract of land now known as the 
Kalahari Desert may yet be transformed into one of the finest ranching countries in the 
world, 


§ 12. Agriculture and Pastoral Preduction. 


l. Agricuiture.—Although maize, kaffir corn, beans, pumpkins, and melons are reaped 
in large quantities by the natives when the season is favourable, yet the rainfall is 
insufiicient, or too uneven and uncertain in its distribution, to render agriculture anything 
but a hazardous pursuit, 


2. Live Stock.—The number of horned cattle, according to the census in 1911, was 
323,911, notwithstanding the’fact that, fifteen years before, rinderpest had swept through 
the territory, carrying off approximately 95 per cent. of its cattle. There were also, in 
1911, 358,336 sheep and goats. According to the census taken in 1921, the following 
live stock was owned by natives and Europeans in the territory :— 


BECHUANALAND—LIVE STOCK OWNED BY EUROPEANS AND NATIVES, 
tot ENBUS OF cd074,, 








i ys OM 
; 1 ‘ . rs riorse: 
Heading. Cattle. Sheep. Goats. Torses 























and Mies. | Voukeys. 

Owned by Natives.........0.++ 426,344 . 120,186 | 237,740 2.264 | 8,206 
‘Owned ‘by Huropeans.......... 68,718 2,268 | 10/231 493 2,278 
sy bo. ae ca we So 18 495,062 | 132,454 | 247,971 5 hone 8 48-4 














3. Export of Catile.—For several years prior to 1917-18 the only horned cattle which the 
Union Government would permit to enter the Union from the Protectorate were slaughter cattle 
consigned in sealed trucks to approved abattoirs, where the animals had to be slaughtered 
immediately on arrival. In that year, however, the Union Government, recognizing that 
the Southern Protectorate was a clean cattle district, decided to allow the iatroduction 
therefrom of breeding animals as well as slaughter cattle, and subsequently extended this 
concession to animals from Ngamiland. On lst June, 1917, a quarantine camp was therefore 
established at Ramathlabama, on the southern boundary of the territory, the conditions 
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of export being that animals should serve a fourteen days’ quarantine in a fenced camp, 
that. they should be inspected by a veterinary surgeon on entry and. before release, and that 
during the period of quarantine they should be under the daily supervision of a competent. 
stock inspector. This arrangement still holds good ;, but cattle from the Ngamiland District 
are not allowed into the quarantine camp unless they are accompanied by a certificate, 
signed by a responsible officer, to the effect that they have been in the Southern Protectorate 
for three months immediately prior to the date of application to enter the quarantine station. 

A duty of 5s. Od. is payable upon.every head of cattle exported from the territory, 
and no cattle may be exported therefrom except through a port of exit appointed by the 
High Commissioner. : 

There are at present six such ports of exit, namely: Ramathlabama. on the southern 
boundary of the territory (16 miles north of Mafeking); Ramaquabane, on the Rhodesian 
border ; Sequane, on the south-eastern border of the territory ; Kwaganae, on the border 
of the territory of South-West Africa ; and Kavimba and Kazungula in the north-eastern 
corner of the. terrtiory. 


4. Licensed Sale of Stock.—Persons, other than those licensed as general traders within 
the territory, who desire to purchase, or acquire by exchange or barter, stock within the 
Protectorate, for export therefrom, are required to obtain a licence to do so. Applicants 
for such licences deposit £100, or find security to the like amount to the satisfaction of the 
Resident Commissioner or other authorized officer, and are required also to fix a 
domicilium citandt and executandi within the territory. Such deposit or security may be 
taken in execution in whole or in part for the purpose of satisfying judgments of any com- 
petent court within the Bechuanaland Protectorate whereby the person who made such 
deposit or found such security is required to pay any sum whether by way of damages, 
costs, or otherwise, to-any person domiciled within the Protectorate. Such licences are issued 
subject to such conditions as to the local mits within which cattle may be purchased or 
acquired as the Resident Commissioner may impose, and the issue or renewal thereof may 
be refused. without any reason being given. 

The term “stock” includes any horse, mare, gelding, colt, filly, mule, or ass; any 
bull, cow, ox, heifer, or calf; and amy sheep, goat, or pig or domesticated ostrich. 

Horned eattle to the number of 21,984 were exported from the territory to the Union 
of South Africa in the year 1921-22, as against 32,450 in 1920-21, and 3,900 to other 
destinations through the port of exit at Kazungula. In addition to small stock sent to 
Rhodesia, 2,895 sheep and goats were exported to the Union in 1921-22 as against 15,086 
head in 1920-21, 





5. Restrictions en Expgert.—The export. ef cattle from the Bamangwato Reserve, where 
pleuro-pneumonia exists, is strictly prohibited, as is also the removal of eattle from any 
place within that Reserve to any other place beyond its boundaries. 

As a precautionary measure against: the introduction of contagious animal diseases— 
especially Hast Coast fever, the spread of which to the territory the Administration has so 
far succeeded in preventing—no cattle, sheep, pigs: goats, horses, mules, and donkeys, and 
no hay, horns. and skins, and no vehicle (except railway vehicles and motor cars) or wagon- 
gear, cart-gear, or harness, may be mtroduced into the Bechuanaland Protectorate without 
the written permission of the Resident. Commissioner; and no horned cattle may be removed 
from one district to another within the territory without the permission in writing of an 
Assistant Commissioner or magistrate or other authorized official. The Resident Com- 
missioner has. power to order, in case of emergency, that all movement of cattle from any 
place to any other place within the territory be forthwith stopped. 


6. Eqwines.—Hquines are: very lable to contract the disease of horse-sickness in the 
territory, and it is generally fatal. There are consequently and comparatively speaking 
very few horses and mules in the Protectorate. 


7. Forest Resources.—The territory is well wooded, and a large quantity of dead wood 
for fuel is exported by rail from the Southern Protectorate. A considerable quantity of 
timber suitable for mining props is also sent out of the country. 








8. Go-operative Secieties.—The formation, registration, and management of Co-operative 
Agricultural Societies within the territory are governed by Proclamation No. 2 of 1910. 


§ 13. Mines. 


1. Gold and Sitver.—The only portion of the territory in which gold mining has, so far, 
been carried on, is the Tati district. This has been done, on a small scale, for years. The 
output for the year 1921-22 was 4,643 oz. of gold and 706 oz. of silver, of a total value 
of £19,557. 
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§ 14, Trade. 


The imports consist chiefly of blankets, articles of clothing, ploughs, iron and tin 
ware, and groceries. The exports consist mainly of horned cattle, small stock, hides, skins, 
and wood, and, in seasons of abundant harvest, a certain quantity of maize and Kaffir 
corn is exported. 


No statistics of the imports and exports into and from the Bechuanaland Protectorate 
are now kept. For Customs purposes the territory is dealt with, by agreement, as a part 
of the Union of South Africa, the Treasury of the Union paying out quarterly to the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate a sum bearing to the total Customs revenue of the Union in 
each year the same proportion as the average amount of the Customs revenue of the said 
territory for the three completed financial years last preceding the taking effect of the 


South Africa Act, 1909. That proportion is -27622 per cent. of the total customs revenue — 


of the Union. The territory collects its own customs duties on spirits and beer manufactured 
in the Union of South Africa, or in any British Protectorate or Possession in South Africa, 
the Government of which has entered into a Customs agreement with the Union. 


§ 15. Railways and Roads. 


1. Railway Gonstruction.—On 3rd August, 1894, an agreement was entered into 
between the High Commissioner for South Africa as Governor of British Bechuanaland, 
the British South Africa Company, and the Bechuanaland Railway Company (now Rhodesia 
Railways, Ltd.), for the construction and working of a railway by the railway company from 
Vryburg in British Bechuanaland, to Palapye in the Bechuanaland Protectorate. This 
agreement was later supplemented by an amending agreement between the same parties. 
These two documents form the schedule to Proclamation No. 227 of British Bechuanaland. 


The railway line having been constructed, under the provisions of that Proclamation, 
from Vryburg to Ramathlabama—upon the southern boundary of the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate—the Bechuanaland Railway Company was authorized and empowered by a 
Proclamation dated the 23rd November, 1896, to construct, equip, maintain, and work, 
subject to the provisions thereof and to the terms of the two agreements alluded to, a line 
of railway from the southern boundary of the territory to a point at or near Palapye, and, 
for that purpose, to enter upon and take possession of land of a uniform width throughout 
of one hundred yards, and such land in addition as might be required for all junctions, 
sidings, and stations, and for all other works and approaches. 


The extension of this line by the Bechuanaland Railway Company to the northern 
boundary of the Bechuanaland Protectorate, was authorized by a subsequent Proclamation ; 
and in view of the Matabele and Mashona rebellion in 1896, and the fact that in that year 
all ox traffic from the Cape to the north was dislocated by rinderpest, the construction 
was pushed on with great rapidity by the contractors, the line reaching Bulawayo on the 
19th October, 1897. 


2, Railway through Tati District—In 1910, as the result of negotiations extending 
over some years, the Tati Concessions, Limited (now the Tati Company, Limited} 
and the Bechuanaland Railway Company (now Rhodesia Railways, Limited) entered into 
an agreement (see Schedule 3 to the Bechuanaland Protectorate Proclamation No. 2 of 
1911) whereby the former conveyed to the latter, in addition to certain land at Francistown 
and subject to certain conditions, a strip of land—along the line of railway they constructed— 
of a uniform width of one hundred yards throughout the Tati District. 


3. Length of Raiilway.—The length of the railway line running through the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate is 403 miles, including about 70 miles through the Tati District. The line enters 
the Protectorate at Ramathlabama Spruit, sixteen miles north of Mafeking and 886 miles 
north of Cape Town, and leaves it at mileage 1289 (about half-way between Ramaquabane 
Siding and Plumtree). 


The Rhodesia Railways, Limited, have constructed several dams in connection with 
the working of the line, viz. :— 


Capacity 

in Gallons. 
DG DAYAL, 5 sprees et atta eek ids wes ee oor oe Sou ot 15,000,000 
Metsimaswaana (Notwane Siding)............. 45,000,000 
Mileage 1197. oo. + «scheme claiieens OE evan a) 5,000,000 
PEIANYE Soe ec ue te cose hie a eer asta soe 15,000,000 
Tsessebe{Inchwe- River)... iy i. PGi Nad FIN 12,000,000 
Pilane) 650 FAS SO aS. Sah a es Seren 9,000,000 


There is no other line of railway in the Bechuanaland Protectorate. 
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4. Roads. —'The road from railway stations and sidings to the principal villages serve 
for motor transport, but about fifty miles west of the railway line ox-transport becomes an 
absolute necessity. 


§ 16. Posts, Telegraphs, and Telephones. 


1. Postal System.—The administration and control of the postal department in the 
Protectorate is, subject to the authority of the Resident Commissioner, vested in the 
Postmaster-General of the Union of South Africa. 


From June, 1891, to August, 1916, the Post Office Acts of the Colony of the Cape of 
Good Hope passed prior to June, 1891, were, mutatis mutandis, in force within the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate, as also certain other Post Office Acts promulgated subsequent 
to June, 1891, and made applicable to the territory by Proclamation. All these Acts were 
repealed by Act No. 10 of 1911 (The Post Office Administration and Shipping Combinations 
Discouragement Act, 1911) of the Union of South Africa, but still remained in force in the 
Protectorate until 18th August, 1916, when, by Proclamation No. 28 of 1916, the said 
Act No. 10 of 1911 was, with certain exceptions, mutaiis mutandis, applied to the Protectorate. 


2. Telegraphs and Telephones.—The telegraph and telephone lines erected in the 
Protectorate, connecting the Union of South Africa with Rhodesia, are owned and worked 
by the Rhodesian Administration. They run parallel to the railway line. The only 
telegraph and telephone branch is from Palapye Road to Serowe, a distance of approxi- 
mately 35 miles. In addition there is a line of telephone from Lobatsi Railway Station 
to “‘ Woodlands ” (the British South Africa Company’s experiment farm), a distance of 
about seven miles, and one from Palapye Road to Macloutsie. 


The rate for telegrams exchanged between the Bechuanaland Protectorate and other 
parts of South Africa is 2d. per word. 

The Electric Telegraph Acts No. 20 of 1861, No. 5 of 1862, No. 4 of 1877, and No. 41 
of 1882, are still in force in the Bechuanaland Protectorate mutatis mutandis. 

No person may establish or use any apparatus or installation for the transmission 
of messages or other communications by means of electrical energy without the aid of 
wires, without having previously obtained a licence for these purposes. 


A censorship of postal and telegraphic matter was established by Proclamation No, 
60 of 1914. 


3. Post Offices and Postal Revenue.—There are nineteen Post Offices and Postal 
Agencies in the Protectorate, namely : 





TAMAS UO Wil eed cA ng oe whose wee PS RE eae" 
ee Money Order, Savings’ Bank, 
Barcwe «hes Po accagl, © Naas nal bat ie Post and Telegraph Offices. 


~ 


Gaberones Railway Station.... ) 
eine eee Sean bh Postal Order and Telegraph Agencies, 
Palapye Road Railway Station.. 

Gaberones Police Camp....... 
Moohudy Villages osm afayn sa» 
CCE Ro AS ee 
MQODORGlOrn aire «fou aie nie Sos has | 
Patlar OR as 5 a9 wal eas 6 00 
Paescebee cde wes osama ase». Postal Order Agencies, 
PitSaMi- LAIN eon es oa ete eke sng os 

Kasane..2 team ae pine ioe n as 

OV SATIN 2), @lcgces RDM she eke Wiehot ni & 

Satie... pppoe ceive «>. 

Makpobi’'s* Stadetieess wus vem. 


During the year 1921-22 the issues of postal and money orders totalled 10,640, with 
a value of £10,556, as against 11,476, valued at £8,734 during 1920-21. 

In 1921-22 3,560 orders were paid out to the value of £3,767, as against 3,271 valued 
at £3,575 in 1920-21. 

The rate of postage on letters posted within the territory for delivery therein oy for 
delivery in the Union of South Africa, Southern and Northern Rhodesia, and the Province 
of Mocambique, is 2d. for each ounce or fraction thereof. 
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1. Revenue and Exoenditure. 
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§ 17. Finance. 





There is no Public Debt in the Bechuanaland Protectorate. 


Until and including the financial year 1914-15 (1st April to 3ist March) the excess of 
expenditure over revenue was met by an Imperial grant-in-aid; and since 1915-16 the 
revenue of the territory has generally exceeded the expenditure. 
assets on the 3lst March, 1922, by £1,112. 


Liabilities exceeded 


The revenue receipts under the various heads are given below for six financial years. 





\ 





1919-20. 


REVENUE.—_BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE, 1916-17 TO 1921-22. 


| 
i 






































bescription. 1916-17. 1917-18. | 1918-19 4920-21. | 1921-22. 
sti ae SMS leer, ee SS 
£ Bo £ 3 £ £ 
CystODisa ss tee ces ee ee 16,489 15,044 | 19,383 20,985 27,819 17,941 
PU or Ue ce coat ree ee ea ee 36,452 38,5738 | 40,750 38,620 |. 38,446 36,215 
Eieencesy sss ee, sae eleemreie ee 4,916 4,839 | 5,133 6325.48 6,554 4,674 
Revenue. Stamps... 24... - ss 365 466 | 579 686 804 1,218 
ROSES elem eet nee etenies eases 6,598 (ashe 7,555 7,655 9,620 10,155 
Sales of Government Property. 265 427 823 565 684 600 
Quit Rent, Lease Rent, and 
TT TANStOr Uh Vea cat Kcreeete s retd — — = = sh} ee: 
Rentals and Transfer Duty.... 570 bT7 1,066 618 1,753 943 
Fines and Fees.............-: eae oe — — — aaa 
UAVS EOS: bei: 2 pinto carcie | 479 473 tie 1,522 565 666 
IMISGEIEFATIGOUS,. ceutseso:5 ces ole ies 829 1,002 899 319 931 760 
Sale of Crown Lands......... — —- | — — -- 
Export Duty on Cattle (and Fees) 2.385 2,955 | 3,321 3,420 8,924 6,750 
Cattle. Tax...... Saiculath sean sos — — -— 848 3,002 3,044 
BP Native: Pund.2 hrc. Ve — — — — 2.343 2,011 
| 
raya de eee Ad ae Ries eee oe bee 
TOTALAGa2 gcse ae eres aGOGas 71,469 80,282 81,564 101,765 ) 84,977 
pos ee Fa a [a 2 Brisa. eee 








The subjoined table gives the expenditure under the various heads for six financial 
years. 
EXPENDITURE.—_BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE, 1916-17 TO 1921-22. 












































Description. | 1916-17. | 1917-18, | 1918-19. | 1919-20. | 1920-21. | 1921-22. 
| | | 
£ | £ / £ | £ | £ = 
PensONss sete eo eet + sie 2,446 | 1,610 1,277 1,601 | 2,489 2,937 
Resident Commissioner........ 3,328 4,907 | 5,869 6,282 | 6,198 6,171 
Administration of Justice..... 2178 2,226. | 2,337 2,626 4,197 3,649 
District Administration........ 5,879 | 5,757 5,864 6,221 8,519 | 7,631 
POStS los te Oe, Fa ee 28017 3,817 || 3,846 3,989 4,259 4,713 
CHIStOMM is cas eB aa eee ane as 50 50 50 5 50 50 
Police <0 Meo cee ee eee ee 32,345 29,766 33,590 40,283 55,497 38,156 
Miscellaneous sien co i ae ois erie 7,843 3,534 3,267 5,009 3,293 2,859 
Public Works Recurrent...... 2,471 2,809 3,334 3,096 2,468 Lota 
Public Works Extraordinary... 1,219 2,792 2,626 1,056 4,097 1,846 
Medical anc tice eaten, cars 771 1,294 2,620 2,260 2,962 | 5,051 
MGiUCATIONA, ain etareteies hess 1,387 1,464 2,000 2,057 2,317 1,102 
NiGtOTINAl Vay vc «vn chee. somite 2,358 2,803 | 4,833 11,933 10,739 8,474 
Native Tax Commission, etc... = 4,610 | 5,203 5,148 5,006 4,597* 
CORAUS och iris SSE ste > ee — — — / a ee 642 
EE ea OC 
‘POPADi se < due ern nae ple £ 65,076 | 67,439 | 76,716 91,611 | 112,091 89,655 
jks ed! pe ie = eS 
| / | 





* Allowances to Chiefs, ete. 


2. Hut Tax.—The hut tax is £1 per annum, and is payable in respect of every hut 
occupied as a dwelling-place by a native or natives; and, if a hut is occupied by two or 
more male natives of full age, the sum of £1 is payable by each of them. The collection of 
this tax in the Native Reserves is made by the chiefs, who have been appointed collectors 
in their respective reserves, and receive a remuneration not exceeding 10 per cent. of the 
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value of the tax collected by them. Outside of the Native Reserves the tax is collected 
by officers appointed for that purpose by the Resident Commissioner. An additional tax 
of 3s. per hut was levied as from Ist April, 1920, to be credited to a native fund created 
for the purpose of carrying out general improvements in the Native Reserves. 





3. Licences.—By Proclamation, No. 14 of 1897, dated 30th September, 1897, as 
amended by Proclamation No. 23 of 1914, the undermentioned Acts of the Cape Colony, 
with regard to stamp and licence duties, were specially declared in force in the Protectorate, 
with certain modifications, in so far as they were at that date in force within the said 
Colony, and in so far as not inconsistent with or repugnant to any laws in force in the 
territory, namely :— 


Act No. 3 of 1864. Act No. 20 of 1884. 
Act No. 18 of 1870. Act No. 138 of 1886. ok 
Act No. 15 of 1877. Act No. 38 of 1887. 


The following is the scale of licences in operation in the Protectorate. These licences 
are issued for calendar years, unless otherwise stated. 


BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE LICENCES. 


a a a a a 























Description of Licence (Annual). | Whole Year.| Half-Year. | Remarks. 
ce tat Fede Baas ie sgl Fa | 
Agent of a Foreign Firm...... | 10 0 0 occ 4) — 
Apotheeary, Chemist, and Drug- a At) 210 0 — 
gist | 
Assurance Company, Society, or | — — | £5 first year, 3d. per £1 of 
Association (Fire, Accident, | | | premium received in the 
or Life) territory for second and 
| | subsequent years; mini- 
' mum, £5; maximum, £50. 
SECTS EE ga ae 10a GeO eS + OT) - 
MMAR eS inn sis aha Fcvatete si thet a olyie raepe 0-0) oe dO. O — 
SS A Ape sere —- | _- For every £104 of its paid-up 
| | capital, 4 : 
ose SR eae ea ee Bight de A hog Qi 1OS> Osh, — 
BE sa fin nae ale dyn sig’ hae gio A Uae i 2c lO | Gy — 
Cigarettes (manufactured or for 1 0 0 | _- | Ist April in one vear to 31st 
sale) | | | March im the neat. 
Dealer in Aerated Waters, Cigars,| 110 0 | O15 0 | — 
and Tobacco | | 
Game (to carry and useagun).. 1 0 0 —- _ 
Game (to sell or export forsale). 2 0 0 bo Up — 
BE OL an ists | ven ater ye (Pr 0) pat ere | = 
MOPEEOROOI eye) be tee ave «ao pe as Gus Oe Ole == 
MIOUE ASONG. 5.0 secs as ee es os | 25 0 0 12 10 0 | See § 8 above. 
Joint Stock Company......... | -- — | ls. on every £100 of the 
| | subscribed capital. 
Ostrich Feather Buyer........ i oy OecO Zh cad) ~~ 
RM OTOKET. Wii k's owed coeds 3 LU aaa ie a ee —— 
Railway Administration orCom- | 60 0 0 — ai 
pany (Refresiment Cars) | ; 
Trader (from fixed stand)..... | Minimum; | Minimum, | On aggregate amount of 
| 15 0 0 Tae Lea O) salesduring preceding year. 
| Maximum, | Maximum, | As to trading in Native 
| 504029 0 25 0 0 | Reserves, see fourth para- 
| | graph of §12 
Stock Buyer (for export)...... | 50 0 0 25 0 0 | See $12. 
Wine and Spirits :— | | 
Wholesale: vic. sas 0. cares 30.0.0 Rete SU a0, — 
Buell bet neat e's vassein atte P00. 0.0 15 0 0 --- 
Midnight Privilege........ Pape 0550 210 0 | — 











SEQUEL OGAT We wisccie he y's che alae oo 10s. per diem. 
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BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE LICENCES—(continued). 











Other Licences. | 
Game (to hunt “large game ”’) :— | 
Full season (lst March to 3lst August), or any period exceeding three | 20 


d. 
0 0 

calendar months 
For three calendar months or for any period exceeding two calendar months 12 0 0 
For two calendar months or any period exceeding one calendar month.... | 8°00 
For one calendar month or any period exceeding 14 days............. 4 0 0 
For fourteen days or any shorter peridd isc... 6s... -trt a. oe ee . 2°08 


These licences are only issued to persons who wish to shoot for sport or to obtain 
specimens of the various species; and are not granted to those who are likely to abuse 
them or to shoot for the profit to be made out of the meat, skins, or horns. The number 
of head allowed to be shot under any licence is strictly limited, and is, under ordinary 
conditions, confined to one or two specimens of each variety. No licences are issued to shoot 
or capture hen ostriches, and the removal or being in possession of the eggs of these birds 
is not permitted. Persons applying for licences to shoot large game must satisfy the Resident 
Commissioner that they are fit and proper persons to hold them. 














s. d. 
Hawker—For three months or any lesser period for each vehicle......... 5 0 0 
Marriage, Special... oso o.scn-cs ofe shdiad)y ale wipe eosin saree ip 6 ie Chau ts ee | 5 0 0 
Wireless “Telepraphy . a3 is «250 <ids sicko sv» WRU be yale 4 pe eee bere ee 100 0 O 
Certificate of Admission to Practice— / 

Se AB LT, TAA VOOALC. iain Gis Juve 0°5"s.a'0 w'nin ain 0 6» nla ah a bok Lie ga eae ae b £2098 
AAPA CAUOINOY..... cesses 0 sue sas «609-5 010 ES sao alleles ene | 20 in05SS5 
As a Notary Publigsig. ooh aie Vy cw oe es ke ee ee eee ee | 1210 0 
AB MUON VOY EROGE hs isne- a <'s,0 6s va s,p 10 /an0h eels 3. Oe siete ee | 12 10 <0 
As. ‘a, Medical Practitioner, .. 05. «iwc seke's.0 0590 yer ane ee 5 Orsi 
As an Apothecary, Chemist, and Druggist........0....: es csesereseees 210 0 
Bsa Dentists... yin igie sc o's vig» via vated ss keg a Ci eine 210 0 


4. Banking.—There are no commercial banks in the Protectorate. 
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SWAZILAND. 


CHAPTER fil. 
SWAZILAND, 


§ 1. History.* 


1. Intreduction.—There are no written records from which a history of the Swazis 
could be compiled and what is given here of the early history has been obtained entirely 
from native sources. 

The Swazis, in their ceremonies and customs, laws and superstitions are akin to 
the Zulu and other tribes of the south-eastern littoral. The constitution of the Swazi 
nation is made up of the king, the chiefs, the indunas, and last, but not least, the witch- 
doctors. The indunas represent the people, for, while the office of induna is, as a rule, 
hereditary, the appointment of an unpopular man to the post would not usually be made. 

The Council, or Ilibandhia, is composed of the indunas of the nation under the 
presidency of the induna of the royal kraal. They advise the king on administrative and 
judicial affairs of state. Above the indunas are the chiefs of the districts. These are the 
Abantwana ba Makosi or children of the kings. These people, in most cases, are the 
descendants in the elder male line of dynastic chiefs of the tribe. Appeals from the 
judicial decisions of the indunas are made to them and from them to the king. 

The Malangeni, the name for the collective body of the Abantwana ba Makosi form 
part of the Jlibandhla, but they rarely take part in the deliberations of the Council on 
routine affairs. 

The establishment of a Protectorate has done away with such of the native customs 
as are plainly incompatible with civilized government, but the Administration has not 
interfered unduly with native customs. The Council still exists as an advisory body. An 
important influence in the unity of the tribe is the presence of magic medicines or charms 
conferring the power to control the elements in so far as making rain is concerned. The 
pre-eminence of the Swazi kings as rainmakers has been generally recognized by other 
tribes. While the king has nominal control of the rain medicine he is not allowed to have 
its custody. The person who should have charge of the medicine is the king’s mother, 
known as the Ndhlovukazi or Cow Elephant. If the heir is a minor on the death of his father 
the king, the Ndhlovukazi becomes Queen Regent, until such time as the heir is old enough 
to be installed. This would not take place, except in abnormal circumstances, until he is 
about twenty years of age. 

This introduction would not be complete without a reference to the subject of 
witchcraft, the practice of which is closely connected with every part of the life of the 
Swazis. It is their form of religion. Every househoid has its own snake, the spirit of a 
father or grandfather which is called upon in time of trouble, and to whom sacrifices are 
made when necessary. No actual communication can, however, be established with the 
spirits except through the witchdoctors, who undergo a special training, and who, like 
all mediums, must have certain mental qualifications. If the trouble is not averted or 
removed by sacrifice, the witchdoctors are called in to ascertain who is responsible. 
Sorcerers, poisoners, and others who commit evil deeds would be smelt out by the agency 
of the witchdoctors, and thus the country would be kept clean. The Swazis have by no 
means lost their belief in witchcraft though it cannot now be openly practised. 


2. Origin and Early History.—There is no tradition of a northern origin amongst the 
Swazis. They are known to the other native tribes as the Amangwane, and their country 
as Kwa Ngwane. The reports of the early Portuguese on the Zambesi and the East Coast 
of Africa and the tradition of a northern origin, common to many of the tribes, point to 
a large Bantu migration from across the Zambesi to the southern lands. The migration 
took place towards the end of the sixteenth century. The tribes now forming the Zulu 
nation, the Amaxosa, Amabaca, Amahlubi, Amaswazi, and others may be the descendants 
of these people. The main horde of migrants is generally referred to as the Abambo. 
Judging by the close resemblance existing to-day in their language and customs it is 
reasonable to suppose that most of the tribes of the south-eastern littoral have sprung 
from some recent common stock from which the Swazis are also descendants. Having 





settled in the counry, now known as Natal, including Zululand, they showed a tendency — 





* information erik ed from | os % H sto ory of the Swazis,’” by permission of the —— de S. M. G 
Money, Esq., C.M.G., Resident Commz.ssioner of Swaziland. 
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to separate into small tribes. This soon had the effect of the formation of independent 
tribelets, and this was the position existing immediately lefore Tshaka again made a 
nation of the tribes under his sway, amongst whom, however, the Swazis were not included. 

The genealogy of the Swazi kings is traced back through twenty-one names to 
Umatalatala, who is most probably a legendary person. The last four reigned for an 
aggregate period of sixty years, and, adopting therefore fifteen years as a reasonable 
estimate for the reign of each chief prior to Ndungunya, who reigned about 1790-1815, 
the genealogy given by the Swazis would point to the fact that Umatalatala lived about the 
middle of the sixteenth century, or possibly about the date of the migration of the Abambo. 
Umatalatala is said to have lived in what is now southern Tongaland, and to have had 
three sons, Msutu, Mtonga, and Mswazi. The names Msutu and Mtonga point probably 
to the Abesutu and Amatonga peoples, and Umatalatala was perhaps the Adam of the 
Bantu races. 

Msutu, Mtonga, and Mswazi moved westwards with their people. Mswazi quarrelled 
first with Msutu and then with Mtonga, and they left him. He settled within the present 
southern boundary of Swaziland, where he built his kraal—the Zombode, “the place of 
rest.” It is not known whether he and his people displaced earlier occupants. His tribe 
must have been small, but in course of time it extended its boundaries. The country was 
named the T'shiselweni, the ‘‘ hot country,” on account of the frequent burning of kraals 
by enemies. Native tradition is silent as to the events occurring between the time of 
Mswazi I. and Sobhuza I., 1565-1815. 


Towards the end of the eighteenth century the Swazis were ruled by Ndungunya. 
it is probable that at this time there was only the one clan, the descendants of Mswazi I. 
and his people. The three largest tribes between the Tugela River and Delagoa Bay were 
the Mtetwa, the Ndwandwe, and the Swazi. About 1780, Dingiswayo gained the 
chieftainship of the Mtetwa tribe after a long exile, during which he is said to have come 
into contact with white men, from whom he adopted the idea of a military organization. 
He succeeded in reducing all the surrounding tribes, including the Swazis, but not the 
Ndwandwe. ‘ 


3. History during the Zulu Supremacy.—Ndungunya died about 1815, and was 
succeeded by Sobhuza, better known as Somhlolo, “‘ the Wonder.” The Ndwandwe tribes 
had not succumbed to Dingiswayo. They were the immediate neighbours of the Swazis 
and their relations must have been friendly, for Sobhuza married two of the daughters 
of the Ndwandwe chief. The one, Tandile, also known as Lazwide or Lazidi, the daughter 
of Zwide, became chief wife. 

Tshaka had succeeded Senzangakona as chief of the small Zulu tribe about 1810, and 
after Dingiswayo’s death at the hand of Zwide in 1818, he became chief of the larger 
Mtetwa tribe and overlord of all the tributary tribes, which have since been known as the 
Zulus. Sometime in between these dates, and after the death of Ndungunya, a dispute 
arose between the Ndwandwe and the Swazis over some lands, and Sobhuza was forced 
by Zwide to fiee with his people towards the north. They reached the Mankaiana 
Mountains where they were welcomed by a small Zulu-speaking clan, the Maseku. 
Crossing the Great Usutu River Sobhuza camped near the present site of Bremersdorp. 
He commenced his conquest of the country by reducing the Nsukumbili, one of the 
aboriginal Sesuto-speaking clans inhabiting the Mdimba Mountains. After he had reduced 
several other clans the remainder came under his protection voluntarily or retreated west 
or north. Sobhuza maintained good relations with Tshaka and is said to have visited him. 
He sent him two of his daughters as wives. Tshaka was murdered and succeeded by his 
brother Dingana (Dingaan) in 1828. 

Just before or just after the death of Sobhuza, in the year 1839, Dingana conceived 
the idea of retreating to the north to rid himself of the menace constituted by the presence 
of the Boers in his vicinity. He sent four regiments to clear the way. These were badly 
defeated by the Swazis, and Dingana not long after suffered death at the hands of the 
Swazis, in his flight after defeat by the Boers and his brother Mpande (Panda). 

Sobhuza’s kraal was the Langeni, near the Mdiniba Mountains, and here ke died in 
183%. Within a period of a quarter of a century he had subjected to himself the foreign 
elans spread over some ten thousand square miles of territory. Sobhuza was succeeded 
by his son Mswazi Il. On his accession a systematic military organization of the Swazi 
nation was put in hand, and regiments were formed mainly for protection from the Zulus. 
Mswazi’s impis were sent out to extend his father’s conquests and to bring in cattle and 
slaves. A military kraal, the Mjindini, was buiit bevond the site of the present Transvaal 
town of Barberton, and served as a base for operations towards the north. While Mswazi’s 
relations with the Boers, with whem he had come in contact, were good, the Zulus under 
Mpande constituted a standing menace. Mswazi therefore decided to ask for the 
protection of the Queen of England, and sent a deputation to Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
‘Theophilus Shepstone (Somtseu) to seek the Queen’s protection. Shepstone made repre- 
sentations to Mpande, who agreed to cease raiding the Swazis. The Swazis and Zulus have 
lived in amity from that time. 
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4. First Relations with Europeans.—In 1846 emigrant Boers occupied the Lydenburg 
district, which was in the possession of the Bapedi and other weak tribes. The Boers 
decided to purchase the land from Mswazi, who, they considered, had acquired it by 
conquest. Mswazi sold the territory for one hundred breeding cattle. His rights to this 
area were probably nebulous, but in 1855 he signed a document purporting to cede the 
actual territory over which he ruled to the Lydenburg Republic. In 1860 he granted to 
a white man a local land concession, the precursor of many others. Early in Mswazi’s 
reign Boers and other Europeans began to come into the country to hunt the game then 
abundant. 

Mswazi died in 1868 at the comparatively early age of about forty-five years. Tor 
the Swazis the days of Mswazi were days of conquest and independence. The heir to the 
chieftainship was Ludonga, a boy of about eleven years of age. Before the time arrived 
for his proclamation as head of the nation he died, in the year 1874, Mbandeni, a son of 
Mswazi, then a boy of about seventeen years of age was chosen, and he was duly proclaimed 
as king in 1875. The Government of the South African Republic sent a party of Boers 
under the late Mr. G. M. Rudolph, C.M.G.,.to demonstrate by their presence the sovereignty 
of the Republic. 

The districts of Zoutpansberg and Lydenburg continued to form raiding grounds for 
the Swazis. Sikukuni had caused trouble to the Boers, to whom assistance had been 
rendered by the Swazis, and the annexation of the Transvaal in 1877 did not improve the 
relations of the Europeans with the tribe. It became necessary in 1879 to organize a 
force against Sikukuni, and the aid of the Swazis was asked for by.Sir Evelyn Wood 
(Lukuni). Eight thousand Swazis under their commander-in-chief, Mbovana, took the 
field with the British captain, McLeod (Mafu). They fought for a month before Sikukuni’s 
people, the Bapedi, were reduced. In this year (1879) also took place the Zulu war. The 
Swazis say they were asked by the English to furnish a contingent against the Zulus, but 
they were not prepared to do this, as they were on friendly terms with that tribe. 


5. The Concessions. As stated above, the first concession was granted by Mswazi in 
1876. When Mr. Rudolph, as the representative of the South African Republic, attended 
the proclaiming of Mbandeni as king in 1875 an agreement was drawn up and signed by 
Mbandeni. This confirmed all earlier cessions, and in effect constituted Swaziland a. 
Protectorate of the Republic. The position of Swaziland was subsequently regulated in 
the Convention of Pretoria (1881), which expressly stipulated the independence of Swaziland. 
This stipulation was reaffirmed in the Convention of London (1884), which replaced that of 
188i. Soon after his accession, in 1876, Mbandeni granted the first land concession. In 
the early eighties he gave numerous concessions to Boers for the winter grazing of their 
sheep. Coincident with the rush of the Boers for grazing veld came the discovery, in 1882, 
of gold on the western border. A concession was obtained for minerals, and others followed. 
The position in the year 1886 was that the subjects of the Republic had obtained large 
territorial and grazing concessions, while many concessions to work minerals had been granted 
to British subjects over the same areas. As between the Swazis themselves and the Boers, 
elements of friction lay in the collection of taxes and the alleged seizure of cattle from kraals 
close to the border, claimed by both sides as being within their own territory. Mbandeni 
evidently feared a collision between his people and the Boers, and he was too sensible of 
the consequences to view such a contingency except with the greatest alarm. The number 
of concessionaires was increasing every day, and the king was utterly unable to devise any 
effective system of control for the whites. In 1887 he appointed Mr. Theophilus Shepstone, 
a son of Sir Theophilus Shepstone, as his resident adviser and agent, after appealing in 
vain for British protection. One of Mr. Shepstone’s earliest acts was to call a meeting 
of concessionaires in May, 1887. ‘The meeting decided to appoint from their number 
twenty-five to form a committee to frame rules for the government of the whites. The 
appointment of the committee met with considerable opposition from the Boer graziers, 
a section of whom refused to recognize it. 

Shepstone opened a register of concessions, and the committee imposed certain licence 
duties. Another white committee was elected at the beginning of August, 1888, and 
Mbandeni then granted a charter delegating to it judicial and fiscal powers of government, 


subject to his confirmation in so far as whites were concerned. By the year 1889, it was. 


evident that considerable friction existed between the whites. The concessionaires desired 
better security for their rights than a savage state could afford. It had become apparent 
that the white committee had not the necessary influence or power to secure effective control, 
and the Republic itself desired the annexation of Swaziland, while the High Commissioner 
had become convinced that some power of intervention was necessary. Eventually the 
appointment of a Joint Commission was agreed to, the British Government appointing 
Colonel Sir Francis de Winton, K.C.M.G., C.B., as Commissioner, with Colonel Martin as 
secretary, and Mr. W. P. Schreiner as legal adviser. The Republican Commission consisted 
of Generals Joubert and Smit, Dr. Krause as legal adviser, and Mr. Van Alphen as secretary. 
The members of the Commission arrived in Swaziland on the 30th November, 1889, but the 
king had died in the previous month. On the death of Mbandeni, his son Ubhunu or 
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Ngwane, then only about fourteen years of age, was selected to succeed. Mr. Shepstone 
was reinstated as adviser to the nation and lost little time in dissolving the white committee. 


6. History to 1$02.—With the approval of the Queen Regent and the chiefs, a Provi- 
sional Government Committee with full powers to adjudicate in matters affecting whites, and 
to frame laws for the governance of whites, was set up. This Provisional Committee was 
set up to ensure some form of control until the two Governments could receive and act 
on the reports of their Commissioners. The committee was appointed at first for four 
months, and then for another four months, and thereafter 1t was given fuller powers and 
remained in office until, under a Convention entered into four years later, the Republic 
assumed administrative control of the country. The members of the Provisional 
Government Committee were Mr. Shepstone (chairman), representing the Swazi nation, 
and Colonel Martin and Mr. J. D. Esselen, representing respectively the English and 
Republican Governments. A Convention between the two Governments was drawn up 
and signed in August, 1890. It provided for the continuance of the Provisional Joint 
Government and the appointment of a High Court to adjudicate, inter alia, on the initial 
validity of the concessions granted by the king. The independence of the Swazis was 
reaffirmed. An organic proclamation by the Swazi authorities gave effect to the provisions 
of the Convention in so far as was necessary. Neither the Provisional Government nor 
the Judiciary were to exercise power in purely native matters. The judges appointed to 
the Chief Court were Judge Kotze (President) and Judges Juta and Du Toit. Within 
a few months the Chief Court dealt with and confirmed the initial validity of most of the 
concessions granted. Judges Kotze and Juta then left the country and the Court became 
a Court presided over by one judge. 


A Government Secretary and Treasurer, an Attorney-General, a Registrar and Master, a 
Commandant of Police, and five District Justices of the Peace were also appointed, with 
the necessary staffs. The Provisional Government levied taxes on the white population 
and customs duties on imported goods, though a proportion of the latter had to be refunded 
to holders of free import concessions. Little revenue was derived, and there was an annual 
deficit of about £14,000, which the two protecting Governments made up in equal shares. 
Dual control did not prove a success, however, and further negotiations took place between 
the High Commissioner and President Kruger resulting in yet another Convention, that of 
1893, which gave the Republic the right to obtain from the Queen Regent of Swaziland 
and her Council an organic proclamation ceding rights and powers of jurisdiction, protection, 
and administration over Swaziland without incorporation. The internal affairs of the 
Swazis were to be conducted by themselves, and their customs, where not inconsistent 
with civilized laws, were to be respected. The Swazi authorities flatly refused to sign the 
organic proclamation which contained the above provisions, and finally they were granted 
permission to send a deputation to England to represent their case. The reply given to the 
deputation failed to alter the attitude of the chiefs. Further negotiations then took place 
between the High Commissioner and President Kruger, and finally the last Convention 
entered into on the subject of Swaziland was signed in 1894. This Convention embodied 
the conditions of the one of 1893, without, however, requiring the prior consent of the 
Swazis. Provision was made, inier alia, for payments due to the king under the Private 
Revenue Concession, for native taxation after the expiry of a period of three years, for 
the appointment of a local administration, and the continuance of the Chief Court. The 
sale of liquor to natives was prohibited ; British subjects were guaranteed in the enjoyment 
of their concession rights; and the Swazis were guaranteed in their continued use and 
occupation of land then in their possession. The Imperial Government reserved the right 
to appoint a British consular officer to reside in Swaziland. 


Early in 1895 the Republic appointed Mr. J. C. Krogh as Special Commissioner with 
an administrative staff. General Botha, later Prime Minister of the Union of South Africa, — 
was for a time stationed at Mbabane as Resident Justice of the Peace. Mr. Shepstone 
became Registrar of Deeds for Swaziland, stationed at Pretoria, and Mr. J. Smuts, I.8.0., 
was appointed Resident British Consul. : 

Up to 1894 little development by the white inhabitants had taken place. Only a few 
gold mines were being worked. In practically all the concessions granted by the late Swazi 
king his own sovereignty and the rights of the natives had been reserved ; but the question 
of what the rights of the natives were in relation to those of the concessionaire did not then 
arise in an acute form. 

Ubhunu had by this date arrived at an age to take control, and Labotsibeni, his 
mother, had become the Ndhlovukazi, the Queen Regent and rainmaker. Ubhunu, according 
to reports, combined most of the vices with few of the redeeming traits of statesmanship 
or merey for which some of his forefathers were notable. In 1898 he first came into conflict 
with the Government by the killing of Mbaba, the induna of his kraal. He was summoned 
to appear before the judicial authorities at Bremersdorp. . Fearing the consequences, he 
fled to Zululand, but was subsequently prevailed upon by the High Commissioner to 
return. An administrative inquiry was held by the presiding Judge of the Chief Court 
and he was eventually fined £500. 
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The Mbaba affair served the purpose of bringing to the notice of the contracting 
Governments the necessity of the assumption, under ljegal process, of some jurisdiction 
in purely native matters. A protocol to the Convention of 1894 was therefore signed ; 
this reserved for trial by European courts offences of a serious nature and took away from 
the native authorities the power to inflict the death penalty. The effect of this was to 
convert the king of Swaziland into a paramount chief, subject, like his people, to the 
jurisdiction of the European courts. 


Ubhunu died in 1899, and the outbreak of the war in October, 1899, resulted in the 
withdrawal of the Dutch Administration from Swaziland, the Swazis being left to their 
own devices until the end of the war in 1902. 


As regards the concessions, which had so decisively influenced the course cf the history 
outlined above, their validity was recognized by the court appointed in 1890; but this 
fact had not removed the essential difficulties of the whole question. In 1902 the position 
was, therefore, virtually identical with that of the previous years. 


7. History under the Transvaal Govertment.—Soon after peace was signed Lord Milner 
sent Mr. Enraght Moony as Special Commissioner to Swaziland. He was accompanied 
by a small administrative staff and a force of South African Constabulary. The headquarters 
of the administration were established at Mbabane, Bremersdorp, the former capital having 
been destroyed during the Boer war. 


The first act of the new Commissioner was to disarm the Swazis. The Special 
Commissioner had no specific powers, but he assumed such judicial functions as were necessary 
to preserve order, and his acts were later on legalized by Proclamation under an Order of the 
King-in-Council (1903). This Order piaced the administration of Swaziland directly under 
the Governor of the Transvaal, who was investcd with extensive powers. The paramount 
and other chiefs were to continue to exercise civil jurisdiction in purely native matters. 
in accordance with their customs, in so far as they were not inconsistent with civilized law, 
The small amount of criminal jurisdiction remaining ‘to them after the protocol of 1898 
was now taken away. 


In the latter part of 1904 Lord Milner issued the Swaziland Administration Proclamation 
of 1904. This provided for the administration of the country and dealt with the concessions 
question in its many aspects. The laws of the Transvaal in force at that date were applied 
to Swaziland mutatis mutandis. The native chiefs were to continue to exercise civH 
jurisdiction in purely native matters. A Commission was to be appointed to inquire into 
all concessions and to decide questions of boundary disputes, and, in fact, to regulate the 
rights of concessionaires and place them on such a basis as to prevent any conflict of rights 
in the future. Provision was made for the expropriation of monopoly and industria! 
concessions, and for the survey of all surface and mineral rights, and for the raising of a 
loan to meet the necessary expenditure. 


A survey of all territorial and mineral concessions was at once begun and the value of 
the monopoly concessions was inquired into, and expropriation took place. By the year 
1908 the Commission had issued its decisions in regard to the other“concessions, and surveys 
were completed accordingly. Provision was made for the grant of freehold title in respect 
of all land concessions for ninety-nine years and over, subject to the reservation of mineral 
rights and any servitudes existing. The rights of the natives were safeguarded under the 
Proclamation, which preserved to them the continued use and occupation of the land then 
in their possession and of all grazing or agricultural rights to which they were then entitled ; 
and the Commission was given power, subject to the approval of the Governor, to set apart 
a portion or portions of concessions for the sole and exclusive use and occupation of natives, 
the remaining portion or portions of such concessions not to be subject to such use and 
occupation. 


8. History since 1906.—Lord Milner left South Africa in 1905, and was sueceeded by 
Lord Selborne, who paid a visit to Swaziland in 1906 to study local conditions and to 
decide the principle on which the partition of concessions was to be carried out. Before 
this had been decided upon, Swaziland was, by Order-in-Council, dated the 1st December, 
1906, removed from the control of the Governor of the Transvaal to that of the High 
Commissioner for South Africa, and a Proclamation was issued in March, 1907 (The 
Swaziland Administration Proclamation, 1907), providing for the appointment of a Resident 
Commissioner, a Government Secretary, Assistant Commissioners, and the establishment 
of a Police Force. The laws of the Transvaal then in force in Swaziland were re-enacted, 
mututis mutandis ; the Roman-Dutch Common Law was declared to be in force; and a 
Court of Resident Commissioner was established, having al! the powers of a Superior Court, 
together with Courts of Assistant Commissioners with limited jurisdiction. The paramount 
chief and other chiefs were confirmed in their civil jurisdiction subject to appeal to the 
Resident Commissioner. While the Transvaal Government ceased to have any control 
in Swaziland, the local administration has continued nevertheless to receive the advice 
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and assistance of technical officers of the Agricuitural, Mines. and other Departments of 
the Union. Deeds and Survey services remain under the control of the relative Depart- 
ments at Pretoria, and the Postmaster-General of the Union conducts postal administration. 
Mr. F. Enraght Moony was appointed as Resident Commissioner, and on his retirement, 
in 1907, he was succeeded by Mr. (now Sir Robert) Coryndon, K.C.M.G. Soon after the 
Swaziland Administration Proclamation, 1907, was issued, Lord Selborne issued a 
Proclamation, the Swaziland Concessions Partition Proclamation, 1907, which decided the 
principle on which the relative rights of concessionaires and natives on concessions was to 
be determined. From every land and grazing concession one-third was to be taken for 
the sole and exclusive use of the natives, the remaining two-thirds to be freed from native 
use and occupation. 

The native chiefs were hostile to the scheme and sought and obtained permission to 
send a deputation to have an audience of His Majesty the King. They were unsuccessful 
in the object of their mission. Mr. George Grey was appointed to carry out the work of 
demarcating the native areas, and he performed this task without interference by the natives. 

By the year 1910, although diagrams of surveys had not yet been completed, every 
owner of land or mineral rights in Swaziland knew his exact standing and what constituted 
his property. One of the provisions of the settlement was that for a period of five years 
from the Ist July, 1909, no natives then resident on private land could be compelled to 
move therefrom; and after the expiry of that period no native could remain on private 
land except by agreement with the owner thereof. 

Simple and effective machinery was subsequently provided in Proclamation No. 24 
of 1913 for the removal of natives from concessions after the period of five years had 
elapsed. This took place in 1914 and there was no large movement of natives from con- 
cessions. Those who desired to move did so voluntarily, and the remainder made terms 
with the concessionaires and remained on their farms. In no instance was it necessary 
forcibly to eject any native family from a concession. 

Special legislation was required to deal with mineral and land concessions existing 
over the same areas of ground, and a Commission was appointed in 1909 to deal with the 
question. The recommendations resulted in the issue of various Proclamations regulating 
the use of water and of the rights ancillary to the mineral concessions. Provision was also 
made whereby the rights under one class of concession later dated to another class of 
concession could be exercised without interference by the owners of the latter, and the 
exercise of mineral rights on native areas was also regulated. 

In 1921 the Chief Regent, Labotsibeni, handed over her duties to her grandson, 
Sobhuza, who was duly installed as Paramount Chief. The Chief Regent had a long term 
of office since the death of her husband Mbandini in 1889 and, later, of her son Bhunu. 
She was a wise Chief and did valuable work for her people and country. Her relations 
with the Administration were always of a friendly nature. The Paramount Chief, who is 
in the twenties, was educated at Zombode and Lovedale. 

Further developments, relating principally to the government of the Territory and 
the administration of justice, are noticed below in §§ 3 and 6. 

H.R.H. the High Commissioner visited the Territory in September, 1922, and received 
deputations representative of the European residents and saw the Paramount Chief and 
the principal chiefs. 


§ 2. Boundaries, Area, and Physical Characteristics. 


1. Boundaries and Area.—Swaziland is bounded on the north, west, and south by 
the Transvaal Province, and on the east by Portuguese territory and Zululand. The area 
of Swaziland is 6,678 square miles. 

2. Physical Characteristics, Climate, Etc.—The Territory is divided geographically into 
three longitudinal regions of roughly equal breadth, running from north to south, and known 
locally as the high, middle, and low or bush veld. The mountainous region on the west rises 
to au altitude of over 4,000 feet. The middle veld is about 2,000 feet lower, while the low 
veld, bounded on the east by the Lebombo Mountains, has an average height of not more 
than 1,000 feet. 

The mountainous region, or high veld, is free from malaria, which is present in the low 
veld, and in a slight degree in the middle veld during some of the summer months. The first 
two regions are remarkably well watered. Innumerable small streams unite with the large 
rivers which traverse the country from west to cast. Except for these the low veld is not 
vory well watered. The climate is ideal except for a few months in summer when the heat 
is somewhat excessive in parts. The high veld portion, however, seldom experiences any 
excessive heat, a spell of hot weather being almost invariably followed by cooling mits. 


3. Meteorology.—Both the rainfall and the temperature vary considerably with the 
altitude of the stations. The average rainfall as recorded during 1922 at the four principal 
stations—Mbabane 3,800 feet, Piggs Peak 4,505 feet, Croydon re 175 feet 23-1 inches, and 
Natalia Ranch 800 feet-—was 24-56 inches. 
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The following return shows the temperature recorded at Mbabane (Aigh veld) and 
Croydon (low veld). The figures given in regard to Mbabane may be taken as typical of 
the hilly parts of the country, while those at Croydon are typical of the low veld generally. 
The middle veld varies as to rainfall and temperature between the two stations referred to- 


RECORDED TEMPERATURE, MBABANE AND CROYDON. 
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§ 8. Administration. 


1. Central Administration.— By an Order-in-Council, dated the lst December, 1906, 
Swaziland was placed directly under the control of the High Commissioner for South 
Africa, and a Proclamation was issued in March, 1907, providing for the appointment of 
a Resident Commissioner, a Government Secretary, Assistant Commissioners, and the 
establishment of a Police Force. In 192] the establishment was approved of an Advisory 
Council to advise the Administration in purely European matters. A Council of nine 
members was elected, five for the southern portion of Swaziland, and four for the northern 
portion. The Council held its first session in October, 1921. 

The headquarters of the Administration are at Mbabane, a small village, picturesquely 
situated on the hills, at an altitude of 4,000 feet, and overlooking the middle veld. It is 
reached by good roads from Ermelo, Breyten, and Carolina in the Transvaal, the latter 
town being distant about ninety miles. The journey by mail-car from Carolina takes 
about six hours. Mbabane can also be reached from the Portuguese railhead at Goba, by 
road through Bremersdorp, the former capital. The journey by motor-car, over a fair 
road, usually takes between eight and nine hours. 


2. Principal Officers of Administration.— 
Headquarters, Mbubane. 


Resident Commissioner: de S. M. G. Honey, | Financial Secretary: L. Luscombe. 
C.M.G. | Chief Clerk: L. Puttick. 
Deputy Resident Commissioner and Government Master, Registrar, Sheriff: W. W. Usher. 


Secretary: B. Nicholson, D.S.0O., M.C. | 
Hlatikulu District. 


Assistant Commissioner, WHlatikulu: A. G. | Deputy Assistant Commissioner: H. McCarter. 
Marwick. | 
Mbabane District. 
Assistant Comm’ssioner, Mbabane: B. H. Warner, | Resident Justice of the Peace, Bremersdorp: S§. B. 
B.A. | Williams. 
Deputy Ass'stant Commissioner: W. W. Usher. | Deputy Assistant Commissioner (Acting), stationed 


at the Peak : Sub-Inspector T, W. Vine, D.C.M. 
Ubombo District. 
Assistant Commissioner, Ubombo: T. A. F. Steward. 
Mankaiana District. 

Assistant Commissioner: D. H. Harvey. 

Police. 
Assistant Commissioner, commanding Swaziland Police: Maj. C. H. Gilson, D.8.0., O.B.E. 

Medical. 

Principal Medical Officer: R. Jamison, I.R.C.8. 


Vetermnary. 
Principal Veterinary Officer: W. A. Elder, F.R.C.V\S. 
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3. Local Administration.—A Proclamation was issued in 1912, constituting the township 
of Mbabane and empowering the High Commissioner to make general regulations for the 
government of townships. There is no council or village board. The streets are kept in 
repair by the Government and no rates are charged. The sanitary organization of Mbabane 
is under Government supervision and householders pay a nominal amount per month for 
this service. Mbabane is provided with electric light and an ample supply of water by 
the private companies which purchased the mineral concessions of the Swaziland Tins Co... 
Limited, on the liquidation of the latter in 1922. 


§ 4. Population and Vital Statistics. 
1, Population.—The following table gives the population of Swaziland in 19i1 and 


POPULATION OF SWAZILAND, 1911 AND 1921. 
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A small percentage of the natives in southern Swaziland consists of Zulus. There 
are four European villages in Swaziland—Mbabane with a European population of 249, 
Bremersdorp with a European population of 118, and two villages, of about 200 erven each, 
which have been established in the Hlatikulu district, at Hlatikulu and Dwaleni. Other 
European centres are the Government stations at Mankaiana, Stegi, and Pigg’s Peak. 


2. Vital Statistics.—(i) Registration of Births, Deaths, and Marriages.—The registration 
of births and deaths and the solemnization of European and native marriages are regulated 
respectively by the following Transvaal Laws, viz., Proclamation No. 27 of 1900, Law No. 3 
of 1871, and Law No. 3 of 1897, which are in force in Swaziland, by virtue of the Swaziland 
Administration Proclamations of 1904 and 1907. The general requirements under these 
laws are the same as in the Transvaal. The registration of native births, deaths, and 
mazriages (other than marriages under European law) is not yet enforced. 


(ii) Births, Deaths, and Marriages Registered.—The total number of births, deaths, 
and marriages, European and coloured, registered during a period of years is shown in 
the following table :— 


BIRTHS, DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES REGISTERED IN SWAZILAND. 








MARRIAGES. 








YEAR. BIRTHS. |  DeEatTHs. 
| European. | Coloured. 
| | hears 
1 42 | 12 : 6 45 
ROE es ci> o> fsa os Ss 42 | 18 | 5 / 45 
ee 49 | 18 7 | 4] 
BRIA e Fis eins a anei sw 9 34 | 22 / 9 15 
UST 4 oe ES et 50 | 25 10 65 
DOR se iC Si wx ae hess 49 | 23 12 | 62 
Rises Cette kk Sah, oy, oes 43 21 10 / 66 
Deed siekttte iloikcs tat ssop «33 61 : 15 17 : 62 











3. Health.—Swaziland varies in altitude from about 4,000 feet on its western border 
to about 400 feet near the eastern border, and consequently all kinds of climate are 
represented, from that of the Transvaal Aigh veld to almost tropical low veld. While the 
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former is one of the healthiest portions of South Africa, in the low veld on the eastern side 
there is a good deal of malaria in the hot season, and some dysentery. Both, however, 
are casily avoided by taking the precautions ordinarily considered necessary in any 
sub-tropical country, and quite a number of white men lead healthy lives in the very 
middle of the low veld. The natives, on the whole, are of good physique and suffer little 
from epidemic diseases. The medical service consists of three doctors and two hospital 
assistants. 


§ 5. Educational Organization and Social Conditions, 


1. Government-aided Education.—Government schools of an elementary type are 
established at various centres in the country. There is also a Government schoo] for 
natives at Zombode, the kraal of the paramount chief. A primary and secondary school 
has been established at Mbabane by the Venerable Archdeacon C. C. Watts, M.A. This 
school receives a Government grant and charges no tuition fees. It is attended by 
boarding and day scholars of both sexes. Several of the pupils have passed the matriculation 
examination. In the year 1922 there were 96 scholars on the roll. Archdeacon Watts 
also established a school for coloured children near Mbabane. This receives a Government 
grant, which is also paid to another school for coloured children, which has been established 
at the Florence Mission in the Hlatikulu district. In addition to the above, the various 
missions conduct schools and classes in connection with their mission work for natives. 
These also receive Government grants. Boarding bursaries at the rate of 4s. per child 
yper week are paid by the Government for all white pupils whose parents are in poor 
‘circumstances and who reside three miles or more from school. There are very few white 
children who are not receiving education. The schools are inspected annually by the 
Inspector of the Basutoland Government, for whose services the Swaziland Administration 
makes an annual contribution. 

At present there are 14 schools for white children in the Territory. The average 
attendance during the year 1922 was 268, as compared with 286 in 1920. 

The average attendance at the Polonieni coloured school was 65 and at the Government 
school for natives at Zombode 100. 

There are about 2,329 native pupils at the various mission schoois. A number of the 
more advanced pupils, both boys and girls, are sent out every year to be trained in the 
Union—at Lovedale, Tiger Kloof, and other Institutes. The paramount chief was educated 
at Zombode and Lovedale. The cost of tuition and board for these pupils is paid from 
the Swazi National Fund, which was created with the concurrence of the Swazi chiefs, for 
purposes of direct benefit to the natives. Each native taxpayer is required by law to pay 
2s. per annum to the fund, the expenditure from which is under the control of the 
Government. 





2. Ghurches and Missionary Activities —There are sixteen religious bodies carrying on 
work in Swaziland, as follows :— 


Chureh of England. International Hotiness Union. 

Wesleyan Methodist. Evangelic Lutheran. 

Dutch Reformed Church. African Methodist Episcopalian.* 

S.A. Reformed Church. Independent Methodist. 

Gereformeerde Church. Full Gospel Mission of Norway. 

South African General Mission. Christian Catholic Apostolic Church of Zion. 
Roman Catholic. Scandinavian Alliance Mission. 

Church of the Nazarene. | Swedish Mission. 


As far as possible, the native missions avoid encroaching on each other’s spheres of 
work. Religious instruction is given by the different bodies at about 160 different centres, 
where the average attendance during 1922 was 7,113, as compared with 2,200 in 1920. 
The Church of England and the Roman Catholic Church also have churches at Mbabane 
for Europeans and a church has been built at Bremersdorp. 

Mission work was begun amongst the natives many years ago by the Reverend Joseph 
Allison, an enthusiastic Wesleyan pioneer missionary. He started work at Mahamba with 
the permission of the Swazi authorities. There the Swazi king, Mswazi, visited him, and 
for the first time saw a white man. 

Some years later missionaries of the Church of England erected the first permanent 
mission station in Swaziland, at the Usutu. 

The South African General Mission followed and the Wesleyans reopened their work 
in the Territory. , 

When the country was taken over by the Crown, after the South African war, and 
law and order became more established, the missions had a better opportunity. The 
Wesleyans developed their work very largely with good schools; the Church of England 
also extended from the Usutu to various outstations, while the South African Genera! 
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Mission enlarged its sphere of work. In addition to these, the Scandinavian Alliance 
Mission, and later on the Roman Catholic Church, established missions in various parts of 
the. Territory. ; 

Apart from the regular schools, the natives are being educated in a variety of ways. 
They acquire something of the superficial culture of the Europeans from every white man 
with whom they come in contact. They are, however, notoriously difficult from a 
missionary point of view. They do not take kindly to Christianity, not because they are 
irreligious, but because they find the restrictions somewhat irksome. They are eager for 
all the advantages and privileges religion has to offer them, but they do not like the 
responsibilities. 





3. Labour.—There is a fair local demand for native agricultural and mine labourers, 
and about 350 natives are employed on the tin mining companies working in Swaziland. 
The country has not, however, advanced sufficiently to absorb all the native labour 
available, and consequently the Swazis go out freely to work on the Transvaal mines, where 
the demand for their labour increases every year. There are about 5,000 Swazis in constant 
employment on the mines. The recruiting of labour is under the control of the Native 
Recruiting Corporation, which has agents in the various districts. Many of the natives, 
however, go out to seek work of their own accord. 


§ 6. Administration of Justice. 


1. Superior Courts.—By the Swaziland Administration Proclamation, 1907, a Court of 
Resident Commissioner with all the powers of a Superior Court, was established. The laws 
of the Transvaal then in force in Swaziland were re-enacted, muidtis mutandis, and the 
Roman-Dutch Common Law was declared to be in force. In 1912 this Proclamation was 
amended and a Special Court was substituted for the Resident Commissioner’s Court, with 
an advocate of the Provincia! Division of the Transvaal as president. The other members 
of this Court consist of the Resident Commissioner, the Deputy Resident Commissioner, 
and the Assistant Commissioners of the various districts. The Court holds sessions at 
least twice a year. All cases which come before it are dealt with by three members, sitting 
without a jury. This Court has jurisdiction in all civil and criminal cases arising, or 
which shall have arisen in Swaziland, including the right of reviewing the proceedings of 
and hearing appeals from any inferior court of justice in Swaziland. When the Court is 
not in session, the Resident Commissioner or Deputy Resident Commissioner as a member 
of the Special Court is competent— 


(a) to review the criminal proceedings of the Courts of Assistant Commissioner when 
the sentence exceeds three months’ imprisonment, or a fine of £25, or any 
sentence of whipping, and to hear appeals in all civil and criminal cases against 
any judgment, sentence, or final order of Courts of Assistant Commissioner ; 

(b) to exercise the civil jurisdiction of the Special Court in all motions and 
applications and in all actions for provisional sentence, and in all cases in which 
all parties apply to have the case tried before the Resident Commissioner. In 
any case, other than a review of criminal proceedings, there is a right of appeal 
to the full Court. 


Death sentences can only be carried out upon the special warrant of the High 
Commissioner. There is a right of appeal to the Privy Council against any final judgment 
of the Special Court, where the matter in dispute is of the value of £500 or upwards. 


2. Lower Ceurts.—Under the Swaziland Administration Proclamation, 1907, the High 
Commissioner appointed Courts of Assistant Commissioner with jurisdiction in all civil 
proceedings in which neither party is a white person, and in criminal proceedings in which 
the accused is not a white person. These Courts have no jurisdiction to try summarily 
any persons charged with treason, murder, attempt to murder, culpable homicide, rape, 
attempt to commit rape, or sedition; and in these cases and in other serious cases, 
preparatory examinations are taken under the Criminal Procedure Code, 1903, of the 
Transvaal, which is in force in Swaziland. The jurisdiction of Courts of Assistant 
Commssioner as regards white persons, in both civil and criminal matters, is the same as 
was conferred on courts of magistrates in the Transvaal at that time. 

There is one Court of Resident Justice of the Peace, established at Bremersdorp. 


3. Native Courts.—Under the above-mentioned Proclamation, the paramount chief 
and other native chiefs of Swaziland are authorized to continue to exercise jurisdiction 
according to native law and custom in all civil disputes in which natives only are concerned. 
An appeal lies from the decision of any such chief to the Resident Commissioner, whose 
decision is final. 
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4, Police.x—A Police Force, known as the Swaziland Police, has been established under 
the command of an Assistant Commissioner. The present strength of the Force is :— 
European: 3 officers, 1 warrant officer, 19 non-commissioned officers and men; Native: 
1 native officer, and 137 non-commissioned officers and men. 





5. Criminal Statistics —During the year 1922 the number of cases reported to the 
police was 2,934. Of this number 123 were not brought before the Courts for want of 
evidence. In all 2,871 persons were brought before the various Courts. Of this number 
247 were discharged, 74- committed for trial in the Superior Courts, and 2,553 summarily 
convicted. 


The following tables show the number of convictions and acquittals during a series 
of years :— 
SUMMARY CONVICTIONS FOR CRIMINAL OFFENCES IN SWAZILAND, 
1917 TO 1922. 





» a | 




















> “I 
Description. PeLOAy x whic 3018. 1919... |. 2920. /}, 102A) siaualaaas 
EE ae ey eee ak | a ey ieee pois 

Offences against the person.... 117 54) 104 | ible) 257 | 127 192 
Offences against property..... 189 | 206 245 | 189 Zon 243 
Offences against revenue...... — —_—" | = mes — <i 
Tax and pass laws........... 4:4900)) aR 7Be as ay219 1,176.4 1,568 1,704 
Other offences. -.4Gen ee ee 365 367 | 444 | 245 | 483 414 
Number of persons acquitted... 189 197 | 254 | 144 | 280 . 244 


CONVICTIONS IN THE SUPERIOR COURTS OF SWAZILAND, 
1917 TO 1922. 


SS — SS a ee = 











Description. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919, 1920. |}. 1921, a) eee 
2 EE eee eee es etd = banca eae See ~ ee ee | 
| 

TeEOTS ie (0 ERI AW Sea 25 10 | 74 14 13 23 
Other offences against the person 5 8 4 48 4 5 
Offences against property..... 30 1 3 12 2 16 
RED SE SONGHCES ie watss ewe yt | 1 1 1 _ | -— 
Number of persons acquitted... | 14 9 69 26 17 8 


§ 7. Organization for Defence or War. 


1. General.—Iin addition to the police force constituted as stated previously, in each 
{ the four districts of Swaziland there is a rifle club, every member of which holds a 
Government rifle and 100 rounds of ammunition. An undertaking is signed by the 
members: ‘‘in case.of emergency to respond in person . . . to any call in defence 
of life or property in Swaziland, or the preservation of order therein when called upon by 
the Resident Commissioner, or his lawful deputy.” There are about 350 members belonging 
to these rifle clubs and most of them could be mobilized as a mounted force. 


2. War Service.—During the European war Swaziland contributed in personnel 47 
officers and 93 other ranks, while 14 decorations were awarded in the various theatres of 
war to men from the territory. The Swazis were represented by a small contingent of 
67 men who were attached to the Native Labour Contingent in Flanders. Generous 
responses were made to appeals for War Relief Funds, and a total amount of £6,735 was 
collected and distributed. The Chief Regent and Chiefs raised a fund on their own 
initiative as a contribution to the expenses of the War. A total of £3,000 was subscribed 
by them, and was, by His Majesty’s Command, devoted to the purchase of two aeroplanes 
for the Royal Air Force. 


§ 8. Land Settlement. 


l. Present Position. The grant of land, mineral, grazing, and other concessions has 
been dealt with in § 1 of this chapter. The present owners of land derive their titles 
from the original concessions granted by the Swazi kings, and provision exists whereby 
these titles, if granted in respect of periods of ninety-nine years or over, may be converted 
into freehold grants. These were inquired into by the Chief Court of Swaziland in 1890, 
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and most of the concessions were confirmed. ‘These concessions were duly registered in 
the books of the Swazi nation, by their agent and adviser, the late Mr. T. Shepstone, C.M.G., 
and registration has been continued in the Swaziland Deeds Office, which is under the 
charge of the Registrar of Deeds for the Transvaal. 

Land survey, tenure, and occupation and registration of land are based on the same 
principles as those in the Transvaal. The. Surveyor-General of the Transvaal acts in a 
similar capacity for Swaziland. 

The area of Crown land (both unencumbered and encumbered) which has so far been 
alienated amounts to 371,420 morgen; while there are 64,000 morgen (unencumbered) 
and 40,500 morgen (encumbered) of Crown land not yet alienated. 


2. Possibilities for Land Settlement Purposes.— At the time of the settlement of the 
concessions, many of the Dutch and other settlers in the country were in poor circumstances, 
and the Government allotted to many of them, on easy terms, suitable plots of Jand, 
varying from 420 to 1,050 acres in extent. The results generally have been exceilent. 
During the year 1922 about 100 plots in the low veld, each of 500 morgen, were sold on easy 
terms to returned soldiers domiciled in Swaziland. 


§ 9. Agriculture, Game, and Fish, 


l. Live Stock and Pastoral Production.—(i) Horses and Mules.—Owing to the 
prevalence of horse-sickness, Swaziland is not a horse or mule breeding country, but both 
classes of animal are used extensively. 


(ii) Asses.—A small number of asses are bred in the Territory. 


(iii) Cattle—It is reported by old residents that in the very early days, before the 
invasion of rinderpest in 1894, the country teemed with cattle, and a rough estimate of the 
number is given at 300,000 head. MRinderpest in 1894 and 1897 and East Coast fever in 
1902, made great ravages. At the 1911 Census the number of cattle was 57,601. 

_ Since 1911, the campaign against East Coast fever has been most successful and cattle 
have increased very rapidly. The number in 1922 was approximately 225,000. Dipping 
is compulsory everywhere, and the Europeans and natives have alike realized its value. 

Swaziland, especially the bushveld, is one of the finest of cattle-raising centres. In 
1913 cattle ranches were established in the bushveld, and one of these, the largest, is now 
running approximately 12,000 head of mixed breeding stock. Pure-bred bulls of the 
Friesland, Shorthorn, Hereford, Aberdeen-Angus, and Devon breeds have been introduced ; 
but, as yet, it is not possible to state definitely which breed is the best to cross with the 
local cattle, which are themselves of a fairly good type for the purpose, and give a high 
annual percentage of calves. 

From 1902 to 1916, the Union of South Africa prohibited the export of cattle from 
Swaziland into the Union. This prohibition still exists, except in respect of cattle for 
slaughter, purposes. 

During the year 1922, 5,179 head were exported for slaughter purposes, an increase 
of 2,990 over the previous year’s figures. 


NUMBER OF CATTLE, HORSES, MULES, ASSES, AND PIGS ACCORDING TO CENSUS 
OF 1904, 1911, AND 1921. 











| . 
Year. Cattle. | Horses. | Asses. ‘ | Mules. | Pigs. 
ot | 37,482 | 505 517 | W90).). «4.348 
Vt as oe ees | 57,601 | 541 1,538. .| 329 8,994 
Rammer 3» 6s «0! | 210,291 | 1,449 4,274 284 | 1,181* 
1922 (estimated).... | 225,000 , 1,110 3,050 250 9,000 








* Pigs belonging to natives were enumerated in urban areas only. 


(iv) Sheep and Wool.—Approximately 300,000 sheep come into Swaziland from the 
Union annually, for the purpose of winter grazing. ‘The general farming of woolled sheep 
the year round has not been generally tried, but a few flocks kept on the hills have done 
well. No wool is exported. 


(v) Goats and Mohair.—The goats in Swaziland are of the common South African 
goat breed. There are no Angora goats in the country. 
The Census returns of native sheep and goats are as follows :-— 
MIE Sea WSO Ste Setpcies ag etait ahs BOGS Oe Tic Phen Wa ste ashe Sad hese a Rhee 118,790 
BOE Pain. bolster, athe ab weg. 163,593 | 1922 (estimated) ........... 160,900 
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(vi) Poultry.—At the 1904 Census the number of all kinds of poultry was returmed at 
3,484; while at the 1911 Census the number had increased to 10,179. 


2. Agricultural Production.—(i) Cultivation of Cereals—The summer rains begin in 
September and continue until March or April. The principal crop raised in the country 
is maize, grown in all parts. Great care is being exercised by Europeans in the selection 
of their seed. The chief breeds grown are: Hickory King, Mercer, Chester County, Iowa 
Silver Mine, Natal Horsetooth. 

Kaffir corn is extensively grown by the natives, and wheat, oats, rye, and barley to 
a limited extent by European farmers with facilities for irrigation. 

The agricuitural census of 1921 showed the following production. of cereals in 
Swaziland :—Maize, 29,025 bags ; kaffir corn, 1,136 bags; wheat, 110 bags; oats (forage), 
58,100 Ib. 


(ii) Fruit Cultivation and Sugar Production.—All classes of fruit grow well. Citrus 
fruits, apples, pears, peaches, apricots, plums, strawberries grow on the high parts; citrus 
and all sub-tropical and tropical fruits in the middle and low parts. The Government 
Horticulturist of the Transvaal has reported very favourably on the prospects of fruit- 
growing, and he was especially impressed with the suitability of the climate and soil for 
citrus fruits and mangoes. All fruit at present produced is consumed in the Territory, 
but many citrus plantations are being started. Pending the construction of a railway, 
production will be limited for want of. a market. 

The growing of sugar-cane is only in the experimental stage. 


(iii) Cottonn—A commencement has been made in the cotton industry, and during 
the year 1922 approximately 345 acres were put under cultivation. Experiments with 
many varieties have been carried out, but it is not yet definitely established which variety 
will give most satisfaction. 

Swaziland is believed to be essentially a cotton-producing country of the future. The 
rainfall, averaging from 30 to 40 inches; the absence of frosts, excepting along some of the 
streams; the abundance of sunshine and fertility of the soil, supply the requisites for 
successful cotton production. The production of cotton in Swaziland in 1922 was 88,123 Ib. 


(iv) Tobacco.—For the production of bright or yellow leaf, the soil, on the whole, is 
not suitable, though there are restricted areas which are suitable for the production of 
this type of leaf. The dark or heavy types of leaf are believed to be best suited to the soil 
conditions, although cigar tobacco is worth a trial. In the Lebombo flats and on the 
Lebombo there are considerable areas which will produce good bright tobacco. 

In 1920-21 the tobacco production of Swaziland was 285,720 tb., and in 1922 273,970 ib. 


3. Forest Resources.—The whole of the low veld is heavily bushed, and isolated forests 
or ‘* bushes ” exist in kloofs in the Drakensberg Range. There are no indigenous timbers 
in sufficient quantities to repay exploitation commercially, except for rough purposes, 
such as timbering mines. Gums and wattles thrive well in the mountainous parts of the 
west. 





4. Diseases of Animals.—The diseases most prevalent are tick-borne diseases, i.e. 
Hast Coast fever, ordinary redwater, anaplasmosis, and heartwater. Owing to the dipping 
facilities in the country, none of these diseases constitutes a deterrent to ranching. 


(i) Hast Coast Fever.—Since the dipping operations were commenced in 191], East 
Coast fever, which was then prevalent over the whole country, has practically disappeared, 
there only being two infected areas in the country in 1919. The outbreaks and deaths 


from this disease are shown in the following table :— : 
Outbreaks Deaths. 
TEED oS iiew bo1n eR aig ol Fate eld 43 392 
1936.2. .as Reheat ee A> sok 21 312 
LOT is ok ca eae tow eae 6 10 
BOTS, cist ie Ge sleeitbacdears eicasts 2 ] 
BOLD, ose Be ok cet ea cs: «ile ee 3 61 
MY be Ug 62 1 10 
LOZT SS. Leer cee le » fae 4 361 
LO 22 ites aesieke Sein teow alle 3 466 


(ii) Ordinary Redwater, Anaplasmosis, and Heartwater.—These diseases are also controlled 
by the regular dipping insisted upon. 


(ili) Blackquarter.—This appears to be on the increase. General preventive inoculation 
is being introduced, and where it has already been carried out, the results are excellent. 


(iv) Horse-sickness.—The virulency of this disease depends upon the rainy season and 
the altitude. j 


(v) Anthrax.—One outbreak has occurred. Inoculation is being carried out. | 
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5. Government Agricultural Farm.—An agricultural and experimental farm, where 
it will be possible to train the natives in improved methods of cultivation, and the production 
of pure breeds of the best and most suitable seed maize, cotton, tobacco, etc., has been 
established. 

A bacteriological laboratory has been erected. This will enable the local conditions 
of human and stock diseases to be more easily examined than is possible at present. 


6. Game.—The following antelope are represented in Swaziland, viz. :— 


Kudu. Impala. Duiker. 

Inyala. Reedbuck. Red duiker. 

Roan antelope. Bushbuck. Blue duiker or piti. 
Blue wildebeeste. Mountain reedbuck. Klipspringer. 
Waterbuck. Vaal rhebuck. — Stembuck. 

Sassaby. Oribi. Sharpe’s steinbuck. 


From time to time a few elephant, rhinoceros, hippo, and zebra come into Swaziland 
from adjoining territories. 

Game birds are well represented and comprise a large number of species of Francolin 
partridges and pheasants and guinea-fowl. 


7. Fish.—There are several varieties of freshwater fish in the rivers of Swaziland, and 
tiger fish are found in the Usutu, Black Mtuluzi, and Lomati Rivers. Trout ova are being 
introduced from the hatcheries in the Cape. Sir Robert Coryndon introduced some trout 
fry in.1908, which were put in the Black Mbuluzi River in October of that year. Further 
stocking is now taking place. 


§ 10. Mining and Industrial Activities. 


1. General.— Mining in Swaziland is carried out under the authority of concessions 
granted by the late Swazi king Mbandeni. These concessions are subject to the payment 
of certain royalties and a profits tax. 

There are at present four companies engaged in mining in the Territory. They are 
mining for alluvial tin in the vicinity of Mbabane, where it is found in payable quantities. 
Gold mining was carried on for some years at the Pigg’s Peak and other mines, but owing 
to the increased cost of this class of mining little work is being done. The Crown owns 
a few mineral areas, and legal provision has been made for the exploitation of these by 
the public in the event of payable minerals being discovered. Considerable quantities of 
gold have been recovered from the Forbes Reef and Pigg’s Peak Mines on the west; and 
there appears to be no reason why further exploitation of this known mineralized area 
should not take place at an early date in the future. Large deposits of coal exist in the 
low veld ; but beyond prospecting operations nothing has been done to exploit these. 


2. Mineral Production.—The following table shows the output of tin and gold :— 
MINERAL PRODUCTION OF SWAZILAND, 1910-11 TO 1922. 























Cassiterite Tin. | Fine Gold. 
Year. SSL See ee OOS pe ae eR Reem sero 
Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. 
Tons, £ Oz. | £ 
1910-11 (31st March)... 476 42,250 13,543 | 57,530 
1911-12 ( a yore 313 32,397. 14,781 62,783 
1912-13 ( - eae 385 37,946 13,01] | 55,266 
1913-14 ( “ ee 492 51,220 11,324 48,104 
1914-15 ( > ey! 496 43,256 9,310 39,552 
1915-16 ( P anes 584 56,067 6,497 29,595 
1916-17 ( e eae 502 50,632 4,633 | 19,682 
1917-18 ( + Ves 510 60,221 — ° — 
1918-19 ( af aa 482 77,020 — — 
1919-20 ( af Die 449 66,676 — — 
1920 (calendar)......... 410 59,254 276 1,380 
Boot (Et Wyeaena tee 391 29,767 218 1,090 
ECA ee eee Te 200 16,420 428 1,926 
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§ 11. Trade. | 


]. Regulation of Customs.—By an agreement with the Government of the Union of 
South Africa, dated 30th June, 1910, Swaziland is dealt with, for Customs purposes, as 
part of the Union. Payments due to Swaziland are assessed on the proportion which the 
average of the collections for the three years ended 3lst March, 1911, bears to the total 
Customs collection of the Union in each year. No statistics of imports and exports are 
now kept. The imports consist principally of maize, flour, groceries, wearing apparel, 
hardware, spirits, tobacco, and kaffir truck, while the principal export is cassiterite tin. 

The revenue received by Swaziland from these sources during the last six years is 
shown hereunder :— 


TOT GST ee ORY rat Ses oe Dee £8,339 | : 
LOL AB etal ean ts erie oe kee 8,052 
TOT Rd ah Ae ea Core ee erat ogee 10,497 
AOUOHOG: Sete eh, Se rey oe ik 10,372 
1920-21 (31st March, 1921).............0-. 14,343 
1921-22 (31st March, 1922)..............05 11,094 


2. Trade and Cost of Living.—There has been little variation in the imports owing to 
the small European population, and to the elementary requirements of the natives. The 
volume of trade is small, and has been adversely affected by the war. ; 

The cost of living has increased and prices generally are high, largely due to the cost 
of transport of goods from distant railheads. 


The following were the average prices of foodstuffs obtaining throughout the year 


de panes <a Fe 
BIOUtE Ri eae dis eras ers per bag 196 Ih. 4 10 O SOO Les pis.c' stole taeatnns tae a's foe cee ene per ib. 0 O QO 
Méize........,.....+...per pag200 th; 2246 Mutton: Gi. Ge es oe per Ib. O &1l 
Kamitycorn:s cesses os. per bag 200 tbh. 110 O Cheeses 3. dik os sae aie see per Ib. 0 2 6 
PGLatoess .\ sik ats boos 5 per bag 150 tbh. 110 O POS, his aiaca Wisiwiecbie dig te stake ialarte ate perdoz 0 2 6 
ES TEU GBT. Sees 3 Ghee ssa taza. eile ie hence per lb. 0 3 38 Cattle; aieiae . oth duet en per head 0 0 
MEK a Sct, omiciats othe teen keke perquart 0 0 4 Horses 3 6 ee eee per head 15 0 O 
Rive ae. Wes eo elnte wie alates oe eons per 1b. 0 07 Sheep sat. WALA. Ye. ab eee per head 1 O 6 
Stars, Benes - eevatriastte. Bicdis vis pervibh 04:0 ep Pontes «ten dereile Fee eneS per head 010 O 
IBROSEL Y . Winaces ote so aictrs stehite oven per) ih. 0).0. 19 


It was not found necessary during the war to take special steps for the control of 
prices. 


§ 12. Roads and Principal Routes of Communication. 


There are no railways in the Territory, and the lack of them has hindered the 
development of the country. Farmers are unable to find a market for their produce except 
amongst the Swazis, whose needs, outside the maize supply, are small. 

The main roads in the Territory are kept in as good repair as possible, but a good deal 
remains to be done in improving and extending means of communication generally. 

There are good roads to Mbabane from Ermelo, Breyten, or Carolina, and there is 
a fairly good road from Mbabane to Delagoa Bay. It is possible to motor through 
Swaziland from the Transvaal to Delagoa Bay, and, with the improvements now taking 
place to the through road, both in the Transvaal and in Swaziland, this route will no doubt 
be largely made use of in the winter months. The main port of entry for the southern 
portion of Swaziland is from Piet Retief, whence roads extend to Mankaiana, Hlatikulu, 
and elsewhere in the southern districts. 


§ 18. Posts, Telegraphs, Telephones, and Savings Banks. 


1. General.—By Proclamation No. 5 of 1907, the High Commissioner is empowered 
from time to time to enter into agreements with the Government of the Transvaal, for the 
carrying out by the said Government of postal and telegraph services and for the carrying 
on of post office savings banks, ‘These services are now, by agreement, under the control 
of the Postmaster-General of the Union, but are paid for from Swaziland funds. 





2. Post Offices.—At the end of the financial year 1921-22 there were fifteen post offices, 
and the following is a summary showing the numbers of offices in the different classes 


Post, off C84. 'hs.. v's Sexe spe die sacs ob 4 lk eRe eae Ae ere 15. 
Money order and savings bank offices.............0.0sees0008 5. 
‘Telegraph and. telephon6) Offices, ...s.<90:0 sighs os v's bean ee Dae 4 
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3. Mail Services. 





The following is a list of the mail services in operation at 31st March, 








| 
} 





Times | | Time | Cost per 
Route. | Weekly. | Conveyance. § (Hours). | Annum. 
| 

| | Weegee 
Bremersdorp......... Btepi nds See MEM. | 1 P and oot 30 36 
PIGt RRetiChee ee sess Sulphur Springs....... | 2 4 83 
Hiistibaly ics wae ass Cross Roads.......... Z Cart 5 325 
RAGE Oi ies. 6s MODInOGI. 69 srere's 0.0 <0 2 | Foot 4 18 
MU Ge te oe aa ketile.e0. 0s Bergplaats ses fi. is. so 2 me 9 ~~ 
Mankaiana........... Piet Retief...... 4 | ‘3 12 75 

Bremersdorp......... Warolings Ey 4). era ee 2 Motor 7 640* 
MVD ADANGE co ddaiss viele 0 5:8 Forbes Reef........... / 2 | Foot 4 6 
Wiggs Peak. ssc. « Barpertolisasesus. ch. ae 3 | o 14 168 
ANG OIATM Se ald ate, 0.6. > oy Amsterdam. .......... 1 | 3 6 — 
CE Cet ee eee Portuguese Border..... 3 si 6 72 








* Proportionate amount is contributed by the Union Post Office. 


4. Revenue Collections and Expenditure.—The revenue collected during 1922-23 
amounted to £2,634, as against £2,816 in 1921-22, The expenditure was £3,235, as 
compared with £4,110 for the previous year. 


5. Postal Orders.—The number of postal orders sold during 1922-23 was 9,162, valued 
- at £4,512. 10s. 6d., with a total poundage of £45. 11s. 2,059 orders were paid out, to the 
value of £1,239. 8s. 11d. 


6. Money Orders.—The number of orders issued in 1922-23 was 742, to the value of 
£4,795. 3s. 7d., and the commission collected amounted to £32. 6s., against £37. 2s. 6d. 
in 1918-19. The number paid out was 491, valued at £3,674, 18s. 1d. 


7. Savings Bank.—The number of depositors in 1922-23 decreased to 172, and the 
amount standing to their credit at the end of the year was £2,249. 5s. 5d. The deposits 
during the year were of the value of £1,157. 5s. 5d., and withdrawals £681. 14s. 10d. ‘The 
rate of interest is 3 per cent. on ordinary accounts and 34 per cent. on certificate accounts. 


8. Telegrams.—Telegraph receipts amounted in 1922-23 to £561. 5s., against 
£528. 10s. 8d. in 1921-22. The number of telegrams forwarded from the Swaziland offices 
was 8,838, of which 6,691 were “paid’’ messages, 60 cablegrams, and the rest were 
Government telegrams. 6,420 messages were received during the year. 


9. Telephones.—The amount representing call office receipts was £36. Os. 6d. 


10. Staff.—At Mbabane, the postmaster and assistant, who form the staff, are Union 
Government officials, while elsewhere the post office work is done by local business people. 


§ 14, Public and Private Finance. 


1. Public Finance.—The following statements show the revenue, expenditure, and 
public debt of Swaziland :— 





(i) REVENUE. 








Financial Year. 

















Revenue — 2 oe | ; pas mb ID BS 
| 1916-17. | 1917-18. | 1918-19. | 1919-20. | 1920-21. | 1921-22. 
| | | 
| £ | £ £ ‘ ae ere £ 
re ER ee ig ac a 57,006 64,467 «67,573 | 67,845 | 72,555 | 75,497 
HXtraOraimaryeeccies sce aoeeek a OF 2 6:328 | D,769 | 24,313 16,818 | 11,606 
: | | 
PV RA eee a £ | 71,978 | 70,795 | 73,342 | 92,158 89,373 87,103 
/ { | 
=— S| SS eS | —oeeeeesS | eee 
b I 
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(ii) ‘DETAILS OF ‘REVENUE. 
Financial Year. 
‘Head. : aed 
1916-17. | 1917-18 1918-19. | 1919-20. | 1920-21 | 1921-22, 
mae Vg pe i | 
Ordinary. £ £ 8 us | x 
TGeN Ces fees das coh tee cme weet 1,994 2,564 2,817 23524 43,034 
INGHIVE bax ies eee cole stearate 33,516 37,417 36,580 135,116 . 39{607 
Deg takcics. aeeaniateo tems ae 2,596 3,021 3,210 2,985 4375904 
Native pass stamps........... 567 607 530 1506 | $46 
Fines, court fees, etc......... 890 2,356 2,596 1,190 13332 
Remenue istamps.............. 1,100 1,089 1,005 1,223 14287 
‘Tramcter Mutya a. ivan em 1,036 1,224 876 £23828 1,116 
BRuropean Poll) tax:.<.;.....4- — — = mets 1,286 
GustoMssken: eels veers ote 8,761 8,052 10,497 11,661 10,124 
‘Posts and telegraphs.......... 1,618 1,501 1,705 1,832 2,549 
Concession TeNts.. 6.00 cence eee 2,787 2,239 2,034 25628 6,108 
Base metal royalty........... 399 1,106 2,045 1,107 869 
Miscellaneous. Anns eet ees 796 1,409 1,529 1,973 1,848 
AN COMEPCAK Foo. ais euaha ce wie ener — —_— -= a 449 
“European cattle- dipping charges 946 1,285 1,585 1,799 1,898 
PW eel BAS. tsi wee reepeeanes — 597 564 23 —_— 
ED WAT ca sxveiere nist £ 57,006 64;467 67,573 67;845 “75j497 - 
Extraordinary. 
“rown lands, teases..........- 10,290 3,208 3,244 13,459 13/606 © 8,406 
YSlorwey @OSts. . oe. cals oe ws reueters 43333 3,022 2,418 3,182 1,914 3,785 
{Expropriation costs........... 349 98 107 175 58 15 
MEX CESS! Profits, TAX... cic o cine sone = a -— 7,497 1,240 —_ 
TT G@WAL. s.uheeervads 14,972 6,328 5,769 24,313 | 26j818 /11;606 
Sere eS == a suiiesc OF ——————— 
| | | | 
GRAN D> TOTAL, -7 22. £ 71,978 70,795 | 73,342 92,158 | 89,373 87,103 
eee) | a 











* The native tax is £1. 8s. for each adult male native and the same amount for a second or third 


wife by native custom. 





Expenditure. 


Oittinary is 2. ee eed cee 


(iii) EXPENDITURE. 


1916-17. 








1917-18. 


Financial Year. 


| 


4018-19. 








_ 1919-20. 





112,048 











94,793 
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(iv) DETAILS OF EXPENDITURE. 








Financial Year. 


























1916-17. | 1917-18. | 1918-19. | 1919-20. | 1920-21. | 1921-22. 
| } 

Ordinary. Tee Scar Vietts £ £ £ 
Establishments............... 12,062 12,361 | 13,890 15,146 | 18,778 16,863 
IBOLCem eee tere ere «ote a! shee apa ln as 13,927 14,652 |- - 17,082 Tks 20,145 20,241 
MECANY STIOD Go ttecin vse: tis, o's) evo, eas we 1,087 Choe | 2,082 1,965 2,067 1,218 
Posts and telegraphs.......... 2,432 2,639 | 2,932 3,138 3,525 4,246 
Administration of justice...... 4,053 A120! 4,478 5,078 6,934 5,759 
LEG WOLKSse ao «see ss seme | —- — t — — 1,459 1,281 
Public Works—*‘‘ Recurrent ”’.. 5,539 31S) | 5,721 5,084 7,131 3,189 
INNO eit a tet coeds fell ec s0 ee 2,737 3,388 3,475 4,733 5,608 5,599 
CUE ELON EAS cio cceie sic aos en's | 2,543 3,067 | 3,333 3,865 6,056 6,195 
DUS EGCL USAR Vater ahha ai: oe essiece sa eo | 888 1,283 1,282 6,935 | 11,079 10,540 
Allowances, etc.—Native chiefs 1,525 1,634 | 1,580 1,673 2,022 2,004 
PGHISEONS Gee ceiohs Cases eo lees 928 1,025 | 1,078 1,299 1,726 1,615 
EGTOR Eerie ceca asi owate eos B5300 3,338 | 3,337 3,338 3,338 3,876 
Miscellaneous..............05. 1,602 2,136 1,472 2,658 4,495 3,897 
PPP CILIA os oe wie sc con's 2,054 2,054 | 2,054 2,054 2,054 2,054 
Deeds Registry—Survey services | 1,785 1,825 | 1,849 1,811 1,584 1,417 
East Coast fever eradication. . | 6,841} 9,095 | 8,994 * | * * 

| at 
| | | 
TOA They at 7.0 oe £ | 63,340 | 67,119 | 74,589 | 75,950 | 98,001 | 89,994 
Hatraordinary. | 
Concessions and partition ex- | | 
“PiOURLER'S 4. 2 CRORES CRN eC 43 61 | 27 — — — 
East Coast fever eradication. . 1,2367 1,186) ¥ 754 TOL by | 653 337 
Public works extraordinary. . 2,470 1,689 | 3,259 10,034 | 13,188 3,580 
REE Gs oes os ok lw | 707 a) bh) 8,876 — 206 882 
POPNGC £ | . 4,456 2,936 | 7,416 11,045 | 14,047 4,799 











| 67,796 70.055 | 82,005 86,995 | 
| a s = | 


112,048 94,793 














es 





— 














* Expenditure on East Coast fever prevention accounted for under Veterinary. 
7 Cost construction dipping tanks. 


(v) PUBLIC DEBT. 


Swaziland Consolidated Loan............ 5 Ag: Ge ee peers ete DOO 
Interest 33 per cent. per annum ; repayable twenty- -five years 
from Ist April, 1910; Proclamation No. 8 of 1910. 


Bure GOT PUSU LE UID cits cs.c koe sie ccc die se de a dhe dein e's FT eee eae ORE 
Interest 4 per cent. per annum ; Proclamation No. 9 of 1906. 


2. Banking Facilities.—The National Bank of South Africa, Limited, has branches at 
Mbabane and Hlatikulu. 

The head office of the National Bank of ‘South Africa, Limited, is at Pretoria. The 
bank-note issues, etc., are carried out under Union laws. 
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The Appendix contains information which: became» available only after the relevant 
chapters of this book had been passed through the Press. 


INTRODUCTORY. CHAPTER. 
§ 1.. Statistical Service of the -Union. 


4.. Organization’ of Statistical. Collection.—(ii), The Statistical. Council (page 3):—Dr. 
G. Dz Maynard died-in September,. 1923. 


CHAPTER I. 


§ 3. Table of Notable Events. 


1923 (contd.) (page 23).—Admission of first woman advocate in. South. Africa. Death 
of Mr. 8. 8. Hough, H.M. Astronomer at the Cape; Mz. H. Spenser Jones. his:suecessor. 
Death of Dr. G..D. Maynard, member of. the Statistical Council of the Union... Incorpora- 
tion of Southern. Rhodesia. as part: of His Majesty’s Dominions (September 12); establish- 
ment of. Responsible Government. (October. 1).. British.. Empire: Conference sessions 
commenced in London.(October 1);.,South Africa represented by General. the Rt. Hon. 
J. C. Smuts,.Senator the Hon. N..J. de. Wet, and the Hon. H. Burton. Elections: held-for 
Provincial. Councils in all. Provinces. Reported discoveries. of. platinum. in. Waterberg, 
District,. Transvaal... Termination of office-of. Prince Arthur of Connaught; . appointment 
of the Earl of Athlone as Governor-General.of the. Union: 


§ 4. Honours held in: Connection. with.the: Union... 


The. honours enumerated. below-were conferred during; the: year: 1923.and:are additional 
to those already mentioned: in the Year Book (page. 24);:— 


Knigat CoMMaNDER. OF (THE Most EXCELLENT ORDER OF), THE. BRITISH 
Emrirt (K.B.E.). 
Hennessy, Alfred ‘Theodore. 


' KyiGHt BAcHELOR (Kt.). 
De: Villiers, The Hon. J. E. R. | Mackintosh, William, M.A. 
Companion OF (THE ‘Most DistINGCISHED ORDER OF) ST. MICHAEL AND 
: St. Gecrae. (C.M.G.). 
Adamson; Dr: John Ernest, M:A. 


COMMANDER OF (THE Most EXCELLENT CRDER OF) THE BritisH EMPIRE 
(CiBiE:). 


Mansergh;:.€. L: W.,. 1.8.0. 
OFFIcER’ OF (THE! Most ExcErl ENT ORDER! OF) THE BRITISH EMprrEe:(C.B:E.). . 
Clarkson,. C.. F. | McLean, Major John Walter. 
Vintcent, Mrs: Lilian;.M.B:H. 


MEMBER OF (THE Most EXCELLENT ORDER OF) THE: BRitisH HMPine 


(M:B:E:). 
Crocker, Mrs. E.. E; | Lea;:.Oliver. 
Dowsett, C. H. |. Lys, Mires PLB: 
Gill; AL JL | Mackenzie, Mrs. ED E: 


COMPANION: OF THE IMPERIAL SERVICEORDER (I.8.0.). 


Owen Smith, Gilbert. 
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CHAPTER II, 


§ 2. Central Administration. 


6. The Public Service (page 97).—The Public Service and Pensions Act, No. 27 of 1923, 
which came into effect on the Ist August, 1923, provides for the consolidating and amend- 
ing of the laws relating to the organization of and discipline and conditions of employment 
in the public service of the Union. The public service is defined in the Act as including 
(subject to certain provisions) all persons in the employment of the Government of the 
Union or of the administration of a Province or of the mandated territory. It is divided 
into five divisions, viz., the administrative ; the clerical; the pros and technical - 
the general; and the services. 

Provisions is made in the Act, inter alia, for the following matters :— 

(a) The appointment of a Public Service Commission, with defined powers anc 
duties. 

) Qualifications for appointment to the Public Service. 

4 Scales of salaries, etc. 

!) Language qualifications. 

e) Temporary employment. 

f) Transfer and discharge of officers, 

qg) Discipline, and procedure to be followed on charges of misconduct. 

h) Retiring pensions and financial benefits thereunder, the amalgamation of previous 
Union Pension Funds and the establishment of the Union Pension Fund, the 
Union Services Pension Fund, and the Widows’ Pension Fund. 

The Governor-General may make regulations in respect to certain specified matters 
and generally for the efficient carrying out of the objects of the Act. Regulations pre- 
scribing the various grades of posts in the Public Service and the scales of salaries 
approved were issued in September and October, 1923. 

The Act authorizes the establishment of a Public Service Advisory Council, and regu- 
lations were issued in September, 1923, providing for the election of such a body by the 
associations representing different sections of the Public Service. 


11. Chief Officers of the Public Service (page 101).—The following changes have occurred 
in the incumbency of the principal posts of the Union Public Service :— 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIVE AFFAIBS. 
Assistant Director, Native Labour......... H. &. Cooke, O.B.E., transferred. 


DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE. 
Assistant Commissioner for Inland Revenue........ EK. J. Kay, retired. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 
Medical Inspector....... S. V. van Niekerk, M.D., retired (post abolished). 


DEPARTMEXNT CF LANDS. 
Under-Secretary 3 2. F SiGe ks. ot eae ae vee --G. Cross, 


DEPARTMENT OF MINES AND INDUSTRIES. 
Registrar of Mining ‘Titles. 4. 0.0'0, SNR S SS Were s F. M. Blundell, deceased. 


DEPARTMENT OF PosTs AND TELEGRAPHS. 
Under-Seoretaty::.. os. <hkbe a zeeeel oaateas Lieut.-Col. N. Harrison, retired. 
Assistant Under-Secretary..........+...0%: W. Hopkins, retired. 


§ 3. Parliament and Legislation. 


2. Sessions of Parliament (page 104).—The third session of Parliament ended on the 
23rd June, 1923 (duration 156 days). 

4, Members of the Senate (page 105).—The following change has occurred in the con- 
stitution of the Senate :— 


ORANGE FREE STATE. 
The Hon. H. F, de Wet [vice the Hon. C. G. Marais (deceased) ]. 


6. Members of the House of Assembly (page 106).—The following changes have occurred 
in the constitution of the House of Assembly :— 








Province. Electoral Division. Name of Member. 
Cape of Good Hope........ Ultenhage si. 5. 450s ak F. T. Bates. 
Transvaal, . 50.60 + sicsv wee Parktowilan Sadi 0 bistd gree W. Rockey. 
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. Acts of Parliament (page 108).—The following is a list of Acts passed during the 
1923. Session (excluding Appropriation Acts) :— 


—— 











Title of Act. 


Boxing. 


Natural and Historical Monuments. 


Anatomy Act Amendment. 
Magistrates’ Courts Act, 
Further Amendment. 


5 
6 
7 | Women Legal Practiticners. 
8 
9 


1917, 


10 | Statutory Pensions Protection, 

11 | Radio-Telegraph Station. 

12 | Beef Export Bounties. 

14 | Mapochs Gronden Water and Com- 

. monage Act Amendment. 

15 | Maintenance Orders. 

16 | Aviation. 

17 | Births, Marriages, and Deaths 
Registration. 

18 Rand Water Board Statutes, 
1903-1921 Amendment. 

19 | Income Tax. 

20 | Rents Act Extension. 














| ene : Title of Act. 
21 | Natives (Urban Areas). 


22 | Currency and Banking Act Amend- 
ment. 

2 Customs and Excise Duties Amend- 
ment. 

25 | Adoption of Children. 

26 Stock Theft. 

27 Public Service and Pensions. 

28 Board of Trade and Industries. 

29 | Railways and Harbours Strike 
Condonation. 

30 | Higher Education. 

31 Diseases of Stock Act Amend- 
ment, 

32 Adulterated. Leather. 

33 Pensions. 

35 | Financial Adjustments. 

of Insurance, 





§ 4. Provincial Administration. 


2. Executive Committees of the Provinces (page 120).—Following on the election of a 
new Provincial Council in the Orange Free State, the undermentioned Executive was con- 


stituted for that Province :— 
D. J. de Villiers. 
FE. A. van der Walt. 


Dr. D. G. Conradie. 
H. J. J. van Rensburg. 


§ 5. Provincial Councils and Legislation. 


3. Members of the Provincial Councils (page 123).—Subjoined is the constitution o 
the Provincial Councils elected in the various Provinces towards the end of 1923 :— 


(i) CaPE oF Goop Hope. 


Electoral Division. Name of Member. 


PADS oy 5 yo vin ose W. H. Pigott. 
LVDS cds ea L. J. Steytler.* 
ANC gs ee a J. H. Botha. 
Barkly West....... J. Versluis. 
Beaconsfield....... Dr. S. Zweibach. 
Beaufort West...... P,. N. Basson. 
Bechuanaland...... P. J. du Plessis. 
EIECROT nce ov o'c) e's N. L. Z. le Roux. 
CORY ER ay tiv cle eee « C. A. van der Merwe. 


Cape Town (Central) C. J. Sibbett. 
Cape Town (Harbour) C, M.' Gibbs. 
Cape Town (Gardens) C. W. A. Coulter. 


Electoral Division. Name of Member. 


Kimberley. 22" vs, e%. W. Mills. 

King William’s Town. I. Ginsberg. 
Ladiamithis iis ivee. J. I, Mann. 
Liesbeokrey... ces. A. Palmer. 
Malmesbury.......... P. A. Bergh. 
Namaqualand........ Rev. A. D. Luckhof. 
Newlands?.(000/..5 2.8% W. H. D. Pearce. 
Oudtshoorn satew «4. J. E. Potgieter. 
HPAGToete lala i iete ovate a8 D. Retief. * 
Piguietberg. .iay.s cares P. van Zyl. 


Port Elizabeth (Central) M. Gumpert, 
Port Elizabeth (South) E. R. McIlwraith. 


Cape Town (Hanover Queenstown.......... W. F. de Wet, 
Street)...... ..... Dr.A.Abdurahman. Riversdale.) vs veers H. Muller. 
Cradock,......%..5.. J. Bekker. Rondebosch........-. J. D, Cartwright. 
OE See B. Muller, Balt) Rivers. tgs os J. Lomax. 
OGIBBDEET Ys 0.655 « aie» « F. J. du Toit. Somerset Kast.... L. J. Vosloo. 
East London (City)... Rev. H. Thompson. South Peninsula...... A. J. Chiappini.* 
Kast London (North) A. Wilson. SteHenbosch.........- J. Rawbone. 
Fort Beaufort...... H. Sinclair. Swellendam.......... P. G. Myburgh, 
GOOLgen ae ara shied. H. D. van Huysteen. | Tembuland........... A. Q. B. Payn. 
Gordoniar ve. vik +s 8. S. Grove. Three Rivers.,....... D. M. Brown, jun. 
Graaff-Reinet....... G. P. Steyn. Uitenhage.........,.. A. B. Cunningham. 
Griqualand......... L. D. Gilson. Victoria Wests. .«..., C. E. Geldenhuis.* 
Hopetown.......-. C. P. Mathewson. Wodehouse........... 8. C. J. van Niekerk. 
Humansdorp....... G. Zondagh. Wroreester.. cnc wis. © - G. v. Z. Wolfaardt. 





* Members of the Executive Committee. 
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Hlectoral Division. 


Dundee. cs. y eek. 
Durban (Berea Rd.). 
Durban (Central)... 
Durban (Congella).. 
Durban (Essenwood 

bs as Be toe hy MUR ee 
Durban (Greyville).. 
Durban (Point)..... 
Durban (Stamford 

Hill} ses as eee eee 
Durban (Toll Gate). 
Durban (Umlazi)... 
Ixop0..-- 2) ee 


Boksburgiv.ss cose ic 
Brakpa. <6: oe 
Christiana.......... 


Fordsburg 
Germiston 
Heidelberg... ..'. .. 
Hospitals 33 6-90 
DPPOBrs.<a-i = 10 + eps 
ohannesburg North 
Klerkstiorptsc8 ees 
Krugersdorp....... 
Langlaagte......... 
roa rE Vay 3p 


eee eee woe 


Maric; +i aisaee <2 
Middelburg......... 
North-East Rand... 
Parktown. ./). jd... 4) 


Electoral Division. 


Bethlehem... :..:.. 
Bloemfontein . (Dis- 

trict) ...7- seas Lee 
Bloemfontein (East) 
Bloemfontein (West 
Boghoty7s cma eae 


Bette eee ee 


ea 


Ficksburg. Poel aN 
Hrankfort.o7.slsaee 


Hebron ye cs. <n vine 
Hoepstad. <4 5.4 ass 
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(ii) NATAL. 


Name of Member. Electoral Division. 


J. Dyson.* Newcastle: fi... 0.0 « 
F. J. Fahey.* North Coast....... 
8. S. Brisker. Pietermaritzburg 
H. Hotchin. CEL a es 9 
Pietermaritzburg 
W. A. D. Russell. (Umsinduzi)...... 
J. W. Coleman. Pietermaritzburg 
A. H. Haycock. CWest).ouereiermls 
Deen, Wo sige ory eas 
A. Eaton. Unmvotl.. ee eas ee 
A. E. Green. Uniginkuluss.56.s 
H. A. Thorpe. Utrecht; -6. Secu hae 
F. W. Fell. Victoria County... 
D. Sparks. VEVIIOIED, Wa ca iraloeets 
H. J. Potgieter. Weenern. .5) basse sine 


(iii) TRANSVAAL. 


Name of Member. Electoral Division. 





J. P. Jooste. Pietersburg........ 
G. Hills. Potchefstroom...... 
N. Smit. Pretoria Central... 

R. W. Kelly. Pretoria District 
K. Goodwin. North 3% sero ken 
R. V. Acton. Pretoria District 
F. Jooste. | (South)... sass 
H. H. Moll. Pretoria East...... 
G. Milligan. Pretoria West... .. 
A. G.Kleynhans, sen. Roodepoort........ 
M. J. Green. Rustenburg........ 
S. A. van Lingen. Sprinuge/: teas yee 
F. W. R. Robertson. Standerton......... 
J. Weightman. Eroyouille,. na¥.< ces 
J. A. Clark. Turbontety aa. + <5 
J. W. O'Hara. Ventersdorp........ 
H. L. M. Leibbrandat. Von Brandis....... 
F. G. A. Wolmarans. Vrededorp......... 
W. Bawden. Wakkerstroom...... 
G. A. van der Walt. Waterberg.:... 26... 43 
C. H. Mostert. Withanks..46 «8. a3 
E. de Sousa. | Witwatersberg...... 
Q. J, Oosthuizen. | Wolmaransstad..... 
C. J. Coetsee. | Wonderboom....... 
G. J. Stoop. | Yeoville....0: sevens 

) 


J. F. Brown.* Zoutpansberg....... 


(iv) ORANGE FREE STare. 


Name of Member. Electoral Division. 


D. J. J. Malan. |  Jacobstaly. ir. sa. 
| Kroonstad (East)... 
J. J. P. Vermaak. | Kroonstad (West). 
J. H. Beyers. | | Ladybrandi. «oes 
P. J. van Be Paure, .| Lindley; asie-es eect 
N. J. Minnaar. |“ RAI VE Ss tae + eee 
J. O. D. du Toit. Rouxville Fe ate iF, 
KE. A. van der Walt.* | Senekal.. 
D. J. de Villiers,* Thaba *Nehu.. 
J. C. Kriek. VEO ee vie then Sten oe 
C. H. Ochse. Vredefort.......-.. 
M. J. Vermeulen. Wepener, 2... 5! pas 
H. J. J. van Rens- Win bute. So s'n0.e 
burg.* | 





* Members of the Executive Committee. 


Name of Member. 


G. Langley. 
G. H. Hulett. 


W. Cox. 
J. MeAuslin. 


A. J. MeGibbon.* 

J. A. Lidgett. 

G. T. van Rooyen. 
J. F. Rethman. 

P. J. Wessels. 

C. F. Clarkson. 

C. J. van der Merwe. 
W. P. Bawden.* 


Name of Member. 


C. Hofmeyr. 
B. D. G. Pienaar.* 
A. Davis. 


H. Qost. 


J. M. F. Henn. 
A. Andresen. 

F. H. Blake. 

N. Toomey. 

J. A. du Plessis. 
W. A. Jessop. 

P. B. du Plessis. 
F, H. Thompson. 
G. B. Steer. 

T. C. Stoffberg.* 
T. F. Allen. 

Rev. B.R. Hattingh. 
K. H. H. Rabe. 
B. H. Schonken. 
G. T. Robertson. 
A. J. de la Rey. 
L. M. Wentzel. 
H. Reitz.* 

H. J. Lamb. 

W. H. Vorster. 


Name of Member. 


J. A. D. Serfontein. 
C. P. J. Prinstioe. 
B. F. Rheeders. 

J. D. T. Prinstoo. 
D. G. Conradie.* 
G. F. de Villers. 
H. J. Odendaal. 


. A. H. M. Lamprecht. 
. ©. A. Ebersohn. 


C. F. H. Meintjes. 

B. Cilliers. 

J. C. de Wet. 

C. T. van Schalkwyk, 


jun. 
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§ 6. Miscellaneous. 


F. Gonsuls of Foreign Countries in the Union (page 128).—The following have been 
appointed Consuls of various foreign countries in the Union :— 














Country and Rank. Name. Station. 

Brazil— 

CSM PACUING }. 2. .iiline oe soe MeiSeh war iis). Bo oe oss Johannesburg. 
Denmark— 

SUSWGL ole ecards ame Ale WwW. AMCerSOT oe, Durban. 

ree-CONSUL Ss 6 2. ett eds » Wade Face IGE Ware ae cs: Siccate ote: seks East London. 

Pc UOTISUEL eos cS in Glos, 3s ine EUISMOD era d die n Falttok fd oo Port Elizabeth. 
Italy— 

Consular Agent...........4«. V. L, L. de Waegenaere..... Pretoria. 
Siam— 

Consul-General (Acting)..... Torvald Norbye.............. | Cape Town. 
United States— 

BRM Pe ei Ses Sige = hoe eae Hid ER MITE RPE eo Oe. Cape Town. 

POR. 5 deel ec «is gratalvta os Poot HCA SLOG ceil hts \«' Johannesburg. 








CHAPTER X. 


§ 6. Union Department of Justice. 
3. Judges and Staff of the Supreme Court (page 404).—-The following change has occurred 
in the personnel of the Supreme Court :— 


Puisne Judge {Transvaal)... The Hon. R. Feetham (vice the Hon, C. G. Ward, 
deceased). 


CHAPTER XII. 


2. Elections.—The following is a summary of the changes in the electoral divisions 
effected by the Fourth Delimitation Commission (report dated 2nd July, 1923). The 
Parliamentary divisions wil! be found on page 436 ef seg., the Provincial Council divisions 
on page 123. No changes were made in the Orange Free State. 








*Cape. Natal. * Transvaal. 

Divisions Abolished. Parliamentary. Division Abolished. 
Albert and Aliwal. No changes. Commissioner Street. 
Border. 
Cape Town (Castle). Provincial Council. Divisions Created. 
East London. Delarey. 
Port Elizabeth (South-West) Divisions Abolished. North-East Rand. 
Prieska. Durban (West Street). 
Woodstock. Pietermaritzburg (Zwart- 
( kops Valley). 

Divisions Created. | Umbilo. 

Albert. _ : 
Aliwal. Divisions Created. 
Cape Town (Hanover Street). | Durban (Central). 
East London (City). Durban (Umlazi). 
East London (North). Pietermaritzburg (Umsin- 
Gordonia. duzi). 


Port Elizabeth (South). 


| 


* The Parliamentary and Provincial Council divisions are identical in the case of these 
Provinces. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


§ 1. Customs Unions and Conventions. 


3. East African Trade Delegation (page 681).—Lieutenant-Colone! Beresford Turner, 
Nairobi, has been appointed to act as Trade Commissioner for the Union in East Africa. 


§ 8. Trading Licences. 


2. Licences Issued.—-The following tables are supplementary to those given on pages 
765 to 767 :— 


(v) LICENCES (RESERVED TO THE UNION GOVERNMENT), ISSUED IN THE 
SEVERAL PROVINCES DURING THE FINANCIAL YEAR 1922-23. 








Description 
of Licence. 


Cape. 


No, | Amount. 





Agentof foreign. 
PITTS sie as tale | 


BIewer.....-. 
Building 
gociety., ... | 
Commercial | 
traveller.. 

Compounder.. 
Dealer— 
Arms and 
ammunition 
Gunpowder, 
Fireworks. . 
Diamond 


| 


Diamond cutter 
Diamond dealer: 
DIstivier scans 
Endorsement 
order: > .atoe 
Insurance | 
company.... | 
Jewellers’ | 
permits..... 
Joint stock | 
company.... | 
Native bar... | 
Native / 
compound | 
manager.:.: | 
Native labour | 
agent, con- | 
ductor, or | 
employer.... | 
Native runner | 
Newspaper... 
Penalties..... | 
Recovery works| 
Still-keeper, 
maker or user | 
Vinegar maker | 





LOTATR. | 





Shobac3 
521 16,100 


4 4 
\1 255 
166 | 842 | 
21 | 190 
Ul Ae 80 
421 | 1,801 

2 ) 5 

| 

5 75 
17 3 440 
92 | 1,256 

2,774 | 463 
89 | 93 | 
OS mel Ole 











28 28 | 
3438848 
1 3 
19 21 
10 | 10 
6,045 88,190 





—— 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1 120 | 





Natal, 


No. | Amount. 








i 
w 



































| Orange | ‘ 
Transvaal. | Free State. | Total. 
ie oe ee 
No. |Amount., No. | Amount.) No. | Amount. 
| xe 
ee ate: £ 
630 | 5,241 | 1,028 | 5,571 | 2,179 | 26,912 
6656 | 1,794 1,062 | 362} 6,718 | 2,156 
4 | 8,847, 177 | 7,500 | 182./ 10,967 
1,848 | 1,656) — — | 1,848 | 1,656 
ai | — exit — | 4 4 
| | | 
foie of oe te 255 
} | 
5 | 31 | 7 35 | 540] 4,820 
— — js | — | et 190 
| 
180 | 1,366 49, 990] 266] 2,536 
Pi pn wh hE Nest dk AT | 421 | 1,801 
he —- | , 92] 29) 94 
| 
1 64) Oe ft eg 6 | 81 
72 = ase date 174} 440 
771 1,288 4 | 82 | 173 | 2,626 
1 1) ee 2,775 464 
| 
283 283; — | — 372 376 
61| 1,220; 42!| 5,311} 204] 26,678 
10 1} — | — | 10 10 
ra ) Of a 
a -- 943 | 980} 943 | 980 
269° 258 | — | — ' igs 
Loy fon alae am 
606 | 3,476; — | — | 675 | 3,545 
250 24 6 | 6| 642; 639 
255 =e i — 14.4 65 
us p81 | — aes 9. 377 
62 717).— | = 62 | 717 
tes ne abe i 19 21 
< aie |e 10 10 
Tgiegae? |  .o% 7) a 
9,943 | 21,024 3,410 | 20,866 | 20,455 | 148,774 
| ee ee ee 
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(vi) LICENCES (TRANSFERRED AND ASSIGNED TO PROVINCES) ISSUED IN THE 


SEVERAL PROVINCES 


Description 
of Licence. 


Accountant. . 
Advertising | 


5) 0 we 8 6 


dealer. 
Agent.. 
Apothecary. 
Appraiser.... | 
Architect,.... 
Attorney..... 
Auctioneer... | 
Bagatelle and | 
billiard table 
NS AIRED tite (e ss 2 
Boarding- and | 
lodging-house | 
Board of 
executors.. | 
Bookmaker... | 


wee eene | 





Bulbsand wild 
flowers...... | 
Café or 
restaurant... 
Canvasser.... 
Conveyancer. 
Dealer— 
Fresh 
produce... | 
General.... 
To sell 
poisons... | 
Wholesale | 
and retail 
In meat 
(butcher).. 





OUNET sess 
Fish (to sell). 
Game (to shoot) 
Gunpowder.. 
Hawker...... 

Fresh meat | 
Flowers, 
fruit, and | 
vegetables | 
Importer..... 
Interpreter or | 
translator... 
Land surveyor 
Laundry..... | 
Law agent... | 
5 oe | 


Beer (native); 
Bottle Store | 
Club— 


Ordinary... | 


Regimental 
Colonial _ 
sugar wine 





DURING THE FINANCIAL YEAR 1922-23. 








Natal. 

















Cape. 
pts 
No. Amonnt 
acu 
x = Y 
—- _— — 
1th! 1SE pits 
— — | 36 
i 
1,004: |) 3.272 )) ae 
— cant PA06 
505 | 5,008 | 8 
a 59 
vee Len!) 4-hgo 
eon et. 
442 | 6,189 | 128 
458 | 6,271 | 145 
852 | 6,463 160 
677 | 12,888) — 
27 186°) ee 
454 | 4890) — 
37 Cie ee 
2,598 | 13,393 | 527 
206 fiche 
1844107504: 
ais SR ied 22 
SST 2.7461) he 
19,785 |236,612 | 1,538 
38 88 sa 
- — | 565 
27 ee ele 
ot ae ite S64 
ag et 146 
ae Ae 49 
a is 184.287 
= os | 248 
mS CESS 4, tary 
10 100) = 
975 ALO eee 
374 340 | 221 
64 hgh) ees 
5,015 | 5,126 877 
3 Soak 
4,840 | 2,575 | 735 
om Se Rtas 
A os ee 
1,027) 1 86,958 (b= 
pak a ut 4 
cE ae 35 
46 Day) aoe 
ce =e 83 
= 36 
181 | 5,378 74 
59.| 2,350 19 
FA 13614 
2 10) — 








| 
{ 
| 





Say: 








Transvaal. 





LT 


| 4 
17,216 | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


29 648 





£ 


ee 


92 
118,520 


11,015 


3,230 


No. Amount, No, “Amount, 

















Orange 




















| 
Free State. | Total. 
No, “Amount, No. Amount. 
| 
Be] fe Pk, 
49 470 | 171 | 1,077 
se Ee ee 18 
16 |) 225 tig Bia 917 
188} 404 | 2,093 | 3,679 
a ey 1,497 | 6,273 
32 589 | 558} 5,688 
Sep Roe rag 
11 | 95| 105} -572 
193 | 1,902} 673! 4,141 
213 | 1,776 | 1,149 | 10,590 
99 | 1,508| 780} 8,227 
134 817 | 1,160 7,788 
| 
31 | 226 708 | 12,609 
Peo) 1184 38 | 2,199 
9 | 66 36 204 
58 | 557 512 | 4,947 
277 | 1,922 | 3,470 | 17,564 
— | — 206 52 
264| 972! 264 972 
2 50; 20, 800 
1741 4301 296]. 793 
118 | 534 | 2,859 | 38,370 
1,978 | 29,977 | 40,467 | 391,885 
a ee 38 | 38 
— | — | 565} 6,270 
2° 8 | 2 8 
34 | 9 104} 207 
48 688 | 48]. 688 
138 ,b73 502 | 6.070 
oa BLS 2,119 9,262 
602 | 189 1,348 
2,331 | 11,550 136, 216 72,607 
ee ae |, SOB tg ym 
Seg ern ekg 32 
2 | AB 80 128 
— | = 10 106 
meade bak tee 975 | 419 
28 | 6 638 | 385, 
ret Ee 64 17 
474 | 898-8860 13,111 
pee 1 B 
52 | 499 | 7,771 | 8,180 
— | — | (380 328 
| | 
ssa et a 1,964 | . 894 
sect Ne | 1,927 | 86,353 
1 | 10 | 5 20 
24 220 ~=«:118 628 
ON ae a py Ne 288 
32 | 282! 32]. age 
| 
aN EMRE PA SE 8) Kaw ay 
— OF Boat 215 
90 | 3,398! 594 20,885 
214 5387-| 168 | 6,667 
ae ae Eek 186 
| 
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(vi) LICENCES (TRANSFERRED AND ASSIGNED TO PROVINCES) ISSUED IN 
DURING THE FINANCIAL YEAR 1922-23 


THE SEVERAL PROVINCES 
















































































—continued. 
| 
> Orange 
ene Cape. Natal. Transvaal. Free ‘State, | ‘Total. 
Description 
of Licenee. | ——— = Ae Se. - 
| 
No, |Amount.) “No. |Amount.| ‘No. |Amount.| ‘No. |Amount. ‘No. | Amount. 
| 
£ 3 £ z £ ‘& 
Hotel— 
Including 
village... — a 135 1,064 127 1,634 — —- 262 2,698 
Ordinary.. | 276 9,597 67 1,735 30 487 — _ 373 | 11,819 
Retail.... — — 22 630 2 52 23 8,766 197 9;448 
Malt.toee * _- — _— — 35 (627 — — 35 ‘627 
Midnight ¥ : 
(privileges) 263 1,750 ~~ -- 229 6,775 =. £43 492 | 8,526 
Railway 
restaurant J 
(or bar)... | 12 550 | 9 128 5 700 3 193 29 1,671 
Restaurant | , 
(or café) —- soma) if bas a 38 100 a a 38 100 
Betail -.:<. | 602 | 23,410 | 20 166 481 | 32,985 — —- 1,103 | 56,561 
Outside mu- / 
nicipality | 9 280 ) 15 840 — —- — — 24 1,120 
Temporary. 480 711 | 205 187 839 840 | 415 161 | 1,639 1,899 
Theatre.... | — NED page= = | © 482 4 90 14 522 
Transfers. . 5 20 4 26 —- | — — 2° 9 46 
Wholesale. . 104 3,140 A7 1,263 116 5,898 18 776 285 | 10,077 
10 per cent. | 
municipal | 
liquor X | 3 
licences. |) 17 1,458 agit Pe he an = 17 1,458 
Manufacturer. | — — 512 1,314 see ete Act 4 Dé. 519 1371 
Market— | | 
Buildings. . — — 3 22 —- — -- — ‘3 ie 9 
Stall ites. | — — 104 63 —_ | — — — 104 63 
Medical 
practitioner. | — — 180 892 281 1,443 162 3,180 623 5,515 
To dispense | 257 655 1,654 5,604 ste <a — — 1,911 4,259 
1 WG eee Fe vecs — 126 486 10 79 — — 136 565 
Motor-car.... | — — 4,382 7,679 42 3,339 814 1,216 | 5,288; 125234 
Notary....-.. — — 72, 95 — —- 151 (223 481 
Ostrichfeather | 
buyer le reece | 441 1,285 — es -—- — i oie 44] 1,285 
Oysters (to | 
collect)...... | 206 52; — — — — os Bs. 906 52 
Passenger | | "<2 
conveyamte.. | — some ET) | ee 175 rg. ane pam — 17 175 
Patent and / ) * 
proprietary | 
medicines... | 3,149 3,071 — — — — — — 3,149 3,071 
Pawnbroker.. | 13 125 5 46 oe ~- if 15 19 186 
Pedlarieces } — —_—- | = — 921 728 = -- 921 128 
Penalties..... Ve tl 20 1,689 | — 244 — 346 885 120 3,104 
Renewals(other : 
than liquor). 622 35 — — — _— 15 3 637 38 
Speculator Gn | 
live stock).. 781 8,115 — —_ — —_ — — 781 S115 
Stationer..... — — 3 41 1 1 — — 4 1 
Stockandshare 
Ibroker.je. ss — 18 155 — — — = 18 155 
Theatrical, 
musical, ete. —= — 56 394 — | 523 Les7 579 1,631 
‘Pea andrefresh- 
ment room.. 325 —_ 308 824 -- — —_ — 308 824 
Tobacco (retail) 656 1,788 995 2,879 —_ —_ 68 193 | 1,289 4,860 
Trader (Aulu- 
landandnative 
territories). . —- —- 20 103 —- — _ = 20 103 
ransfers...... 141 43 | 287 118 - — — — 378 161 
Trawling..... 5 25 — — — — — — =) 25 
Whaling....... 8 550 — = — — — —: 8 ‘BBO 
White lakour 
registry..... — , — — — 33 55 — — 33 BS 
Bee ee | RN i oe A eS ee 
TOWAL... |'53,075 | 456/977 104;748 | 112;274 | 57,468 | 229,983 |29,286'| 81,557 |244,527 )880;791 
| | 








NotE.—The licences in respect of Natal include certain municipal trading and liquor licences, 
vide section 14, Financial Relations Act, 1913. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


§ 3. Telephony. 


3. Wireless Telephony (page 833).—In view of the development of wireless telephony 
(‘‘ broadcasting ’’), regulations dealing with the subject, and also with the question of 
wireless experimenting, were published in Government Notice No. 1308 dated 3rd August, 
1923... The Postmaster-General may grant*licences, under certain conditions, for the 
establishment of a service of broadcasting wireless telephony, as well as for the installation 
of receiving-sets by listeners, who are required to enter into a contract with broadcasters 
licensed in various areas. Receiving-set licences are charged at the rate of 5s. per annum, 
and in addition prescribed charges are payable to the broadcaster. The regulations also 
make provision for the control and licensing of amateur wireless experimenting. 


§ 5. Civil Aviation (page 833). 


The control and regulation of civil aviation within the jurisdiction of the Union 
Government are provided for in the Aviation Act, No. 16 of 1923, which adopts the Paris 
Intenational Air Convention of 1920, and makes detailed provision for giving effect to the 
terms of the Convention and other matters incidental thereto. In August, 1923, a Civil 
Air Board was appointed (with Major E. A. Sturman, C.B.E., Postmaster-General, as 
chairman) to advise the Government in connection with the carrying out of the Act. 


PART Wa 
CHAPTER II—Bechuanaland Protectorate. 


§ 3. Administration. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF THE ADMINISTRATION (page 1033). 


Pobslei ur COMIMSSIOUOT wi... 2s: ciccc sais seis Jules Ellenberger, [.8.0. 
Assistant Resident Commissioner......... Lieut.-Col. R. M. Daniel. 
Srovernment Secretary... 2s. 2. se we oe C. L. O’B. Dutton. 
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A. 
‘PAGE 
Accidents— 
SRI HATMBD ELISA Sy a chcke ea caleag atone on WaT abe IRUN.: Oise 609 
TTS TIVES cE ST fc a a I 579 
SP Rr INTIS RAE TAM ecdat al cx ci.chetansachans) oo otic stalageyene 415 
LOS INA ER 8 i SGLS CGR IRR CONE EE 802 
‘Workmen, Compensation................ 335 
BUGIRLS PUN CISC MID ULB f cfatersie spose. wens, suavatie are «) share 749 
Acreage and Yield of Crops.............- 525 
‘cts of Parliament.......... sinae a eae LOS, L069 
Acute Poliomyelitis (Infantile Paralysis). .238, 986 
Administration— 
PATEL OLALG ee et cine ptoeetn A on ama esiaeoe 1022 
DECANE RTT ALOT ci o.0 jc oreerererdest on. < dbo nei bden sli Kecliir £032 
REL per tree e anaek RIN aoe bi 6 ue ‘oitelicaihs roselare lameicass 90 
Estates of Deceased /Persons............ 921 
“UPR gC LA ie ra a meer sre aee ee we 84, 119, 1.069 
REALE V PERN tee ciate oie he te ie bs hon at 3nd ole 794 
+ UTILEA VERS Fic 2 CE eo O83 
BRAVE AITATACL Sa rsctiane os cea ce oot ss Paboka, wa bal cms L052 
PESMANS LE UILIL A Oi 0a Mies oe 00 Cain ce s ble ie eiemne OBS LOO 
Advisory Boards— 
BAUD CLUGLILG 9 on rcttepeos edacel sein. ele bheltirias eas 493 
J ACEP T/T Sib pet eae ot a ae 774 
MAST ENN Ger ree hake teeta: swiss + cae aletee od 314, 335 
GREE Sti. 8 ie, 5 yy Pk a tin ooo isle ena Shes — 673 
wWitvocates, Admissions..................-86, 397 
PSOE WES qAETICA oso. cs eed ilies en ess 993 
MOET AAAOMOLUCTS,<..\. = circ ce cols le cg oce we as 385 
Afforestation (see Forests). 
Ages— . 
RM ESTE UUM yes 5) 2 leis a cscrenercic: thro 09s, a aue- wha’ Siaaa 6 6 213 
PETIA GS RETSOUS 3 oc ciivs a's. oe o's: ales eo eoadetes aise 233 
‘Miners’ Phthisis Sufferers............... 341 
BUCGTIONCESMLOL ULVOLCC..:. 04.0% sie saes one, 391.“ 
Pep Viationr Ol. UNLOMN 5 6. 6 ac. tee es crete vie 149 
OUACTTOTERE 6 pigtails See R eR ROLES ene nee 280 
CCAIR SS See 3 ola eee See 224 
Agency — 
‘Deposit and Remittance (Native)....... 977 
‘Union, Lourenco Marques.............. 128 
Agents— 
CDE PSyCSV UREA ie of Sa 0k NR 905 
EE eth COS ee Reta os Bet etc cscnakstele tg cae jousnel tl ovehe 753 
epractbonral FHOGncCation... 6. oo 0 cs eucectie ela celd 547 
‘Revenue and Expenditure.............. 550 
RETA CALGLIL eee en Ae Tec sects aisTabel © ele fiowe oled ord ec 482 
PRELVINOL Vs DOAT Cae ie istane wares ied sete oedele abel 493 
MARSOC UE OLIN feria Cae a wie ed hw ere eed 492 
BEASTIE OLANG eit neath ok he es ole teh ee cee 1027 
MEO CRMEATI AAT atthe ce chs Sie cuckevae cheats tke 1038 
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